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PREFACE 


TO THE 


SECOND VOLUME. 


Havne now accompliſhed this undertaking, and having completely g gone 
over this DIcTIONARY, the Editor deems it his duty tc to add to its uſcfulneks 
by remarking, | | | 

I. That owing to ſeveral words of preciſely the ſame import bid uſed in 

our tranſlation, it has happened, that their articles have occaſionally been in- 
ſerted under that letter of the alphabet which refers to the latter word, of two 
or more; the reader, therefore, will do well, when he wiſhes for information 
on a ſubject which he does not find under the word he firſt examines, to ſeek 

it 1. under —_— word of a ſimilar meaning; as for inſtance, Anoixr, ſee 
UNcTIoN : or 2. when the word is a privative, look under the original word; 
as, for UNLEAVENED ſee LEAVEN: or 3. when the ſound of hs word may 
lead to a different vowel; as for OIL ſee Ov.; for CHEMARIM ſee CHama- 
RIM: to affiſt in which, we ſubjoin a number of ſynonyms with references to 
the article under which information may be expected. 

II. The early ſheets of this work being printed off be fore the inaccuracies 
of the former edition were fully known, they contain ſeveral errors 1n refe- 
rences to texts but ſince the firſt fix or ſeven ſheets, every text has been 
referred to in the Bible itſelf; and will generally anſwer to our public tranſla- 
tion, except a very few which depend on readings of the Vulgate verſion. 

III. We have exerted great diligence in our attention to the preſs, and 
many ſheets have been, read ſix times, none leſs than five times, before they 
were printed off; nevertheleſs, in a work ſo long, and ſo multifarious, ſome - 
errors muſt have eſcaped us, which we intreat the reader to excuſe, and to 

correct: thoſe which we have ourſelves diſcovered we have noticed in the 
following liſt. 

IV. In the chronological dates CALMET has always marked the year of 
Chriſt four years earlier . the Vulgar Ara: we have carefully endeavoured 
to regulate theſe dates, in the DIc ION ARY, to A. D. but if any place has. 

— us, the Chronological Tables will eaſily determine the period intended. 
V. The 


« 
p 
) 
: 


— — —— 


PREFACE. 


V. The reader will conſider the inſertions between [] as not belonging to 
CALMET: they occaſionally correct his opinion, but much more frequently, 
are adapted to the opinions, and opportunities of Britiſh readers. We have 
alſo inſerted ſome intire articles, which we thought might be uſeful, and 


other Apprrroxs: the Editor's deference to the opinion of ſome of the greateſt 
_ ornaments of the church, who wiſhed that CALMET ſhould appear corrected, 


but not znterpolated, withheld him from inſerting more; but his further 
thoughts on ſome articles may be {een in the additional (or ſecond) Volume 
of FRAGMENTS. * 

This alſo, is a proper place to ſay, that though this work is complete in 


three Volumes, two of the DricTIoNARyY, and one of FRAGMENTS, yet a 


ſecond Volume of FRAGMENTS is in a courſe of publication, and will, we hope, 


be completed by the cloſe of the year. It contains {ſubjects intended for the 


former Volume, for the moſt part arranged in alphabetical order ; with many 


? original articles adapted to words which occur in our public tranſlation, and 


which, as it is probable they would have been inſerted in a SECOND EDITION, 
will demonſtrate our endeav ours to render the preſent Edition as perfect as 
poſſible. 

VI. Many of the FRAGMENTS being written, and delivered to the preſs, 
but not printed off, when ob articles; in the Dictionary to which they refer, 
were publiſhed, it has proved impoſfible to mark their pages: this inconve- 


nience the reader is deſired to correct, by means of the following liſt. The 


ſame remark applies to the Plates, many of which were publiſhed before their 
appropriate FRAGMENT; but, by means of the INDEX of PLATES, a black- 
lead pencil will eafily ſupply this omiſſion. 


We conclude by returning our grateful acknowledgements for the patronage 


we have received during the courſe of the work, for 1 opinions favourable, 
or corrective, with which we have been gratified, and for that feady attention 
which has intereſted itſelf on our behalf, among the liberal of all denomina- 
tions. Theſe conſiderations will animate our further endeavours in proſe- 


cuting the ſame principles, and the ſame purpoſes : may thoſe purpoſes be fully 


anſwered in the promulgation of truth, in the ſpread of Scripture knowledge 


and of Chriſtian piety, to the laſting benefit of mankind, to the increafe of 
genuine Religion, and to the honour and glory of its divine Author ! 


January 1, 1801. 
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CALME T's 


GREAT 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


HOLY BIBLE 


K. 


HE letter K. anſwers to the Hebrew p hoph, 
and ſometimes to 5 caph too. Many words 
which might be expected under K, may be ſought 
under C. according to their ſounds, independent 
of their mode of ſpelling. 


K ABZEEL, *xv2p, congregation of God ; from $3IÞ 


kabatz, to aſſemble, and Ox el, God. 


KABZEEL, a city in the ſouthern part of Fudah, 


Joſh. xv. 21. | 
KADESH, np, Holy, or holine/s. Numb. xx. 22. 
KADESH.BARNE A, up, holineſs of the in- 

conflant ſon ; from wp kadeſh, M bar, a ſon, and 

vu nuah, who moves about otherwiſe, holineſs of 

the corn, or of purity, and n bar, or Mn barar, 
ure, corn. | 

KADESH, or Kadeſh-barnea, otherwiſe the forn- 

tain of judgment. Gen. xiv. 7. At Kadeſb, Mi- 

riam died. Numb. xx. 1. Here Moſes and 


Aaron, diſtruſting God's power, when they 


ſmote the rock at the waters of ſtrife, were ap- 
pointed to die, without the ſatisfaction of en- 
| tering the promiſed land. Numb. xxvil. 14. 
The king of Kadeſb was killed by Foſbva. Joth. 
xii. 22. This city was given to Fudah, it was 
about eight leagues ſouth from Hebron. 
It is, perhaps, the Cadytis, mentioned by Herodo- 
tus, lib. 2. chap. 5. whoſe ſituation he thus de- 
Vol. II. 


ſcribes. The country of the Syrians, called Paleſ- 
tine, reaches from Phœnicia to the mountains of 
Cadis. Now Cadis [or Cadjytis,] is a city, in 
my opinion, not much leſs than Sardis. From 
Cadis, the trading places which lie upon the ſea, as 


far as the city Jenyſus, belong to Arabia: And 


from Jenyſus to the lake Sirbon, they again belong 
to Syria. Paleſtine extends therefore from Phe- 
nicia, which ends about mount Carmel, to the 
mountains of Kadeſh-barnea, which lie ſouth, 
from Kadeſb to Feny/us, (a place quite unknown 
to us) the maritime powers belong to the 4ra- 


bians; and from Feny/us to the lake Sirbon they 


again belong to the Paleſtines, or Syrians of Pa- 
leſtine. This ſeems to be pretty clear. Hero- 
lotus in another place, lib. 2. ſays, that Nechos 
king of Egypt, having attacked the Syrians at 
Magdelum, defeated them, and took Cadytis from 


them, which is a large city in Syria. Some 


believe that he means the battle between Necho 
and Fohah king of Fudah, who was wounded 
mortally. 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30. that this bat- 
tle was ſought at Megiddo, which has ſome re- 
ſemblance to Magd:/um, mentioned by Herodo- 
tus. Scaliger was of this opinion. Others have 
thought, that Cadytis ſigniſied Jeruſalem, called 
Cadyta or Cady/cha, q. d. the holy city. But we 

SS do 


K A1 


do not read expreſly in ſcripture, that Necho 
took this city, either before, or after his expe- 
dition to Carchemiſb. We were of opinion for- 
merly, that the Cadys, of Herodotus, is Kadeſb or 
Kedefh of Nephtali, in Upper-Galilee, which Ne- 
cho might have taken after his victory over Jo- 
ſab at Megiddo, near the foot of mount Carmel. 
His road to Carchemiſb, upon the Euphrates, lay 
in the neighbourhood of Kedeſb of Nephtal:. 

[It is certain, notwichſtanding our author's aſſertion, 
and we are aſſured of it from ſeripture, that 
aſter the battle of Megiddo, Necho did take Fe- 
ruſalem; for he was there when he made Jehoi- 
akim king. And although there is no mention 
of the name of Kachtis, in either the ſcriptures, 
or Joſephus, yet that it was ſo called by the 
Syrians and Arabians in Herodotuss time, appears 
from this; that by them and all the eaſtern na- 
tions, it is even to this day, called by no other 
name than one of the ſame original and ſignifi— 
cation. Feruſalem is now a name as ſtrange to 
them, as Kadytis to us. They call it Al-kuds, 
which ſignifies the ſame as Kadytis, The Holy.” 
The inſcription on the Fewvi/h ſhekels was Feru- 


ſalem Keduſhah, whence the neighbouring nati- 


ons for brevity ſake, called it Kedy/bah, in the 
S;riac dialeCt Kedutha;, whence Herodotus giving 
it a Greek termination, called it Kadytis. See 
Prid. Connect. &c. Part I. Book 1.] Vide FRAG- 
MENT, No. LIV. page 102. 


 KADMIEL, wap, the antiquity Gd; from 


9 kedem, antiquity, and ox el, God: or the God 
of the eaſt, or God is my riſing, or eaſt. 
KADMIEL, one of the children of Hodowiah, who 
returned from Babylon. Ezra it. 40. 
RADMONITES, »227p, ancient, firſt men, orien- 
tals ; from dip kedem. 


K ADMONITES, . e. eaftern people, ancient in- 


habitants of the promiſed land, deſcended from 
Canaan fon of Ham. Their habitation was be- 
yond Jordan, eaſt of Phenicia, about mount 
Libanus. The celebrated Cadmus, the founder 
of Thebes in Beotia, has been conjectured to 
have been originally a Kadmonite, and his wife 
Hermione to have been named from mount Her- 
mon. The Kadmonites were Hivites; the word 
Hzvites is derived from a root which ſignifies a 
ſerpent, The fable ſays, that Cadmus ſowed 
ſerpent's teeth, and that from thence ſprung up 
armed men ; becauſe he ſettled at Thebes, his Hi- 
zue, or Kadmeonites, who were valiant and mar- 
tial, rather, the name of his tribe was /erpent.] 
RAIN, ppn, Ec», the name of a city. Toſh. xv. 


57. Poſſeſſion; from Pap kanah, whence Mp2 . 


mikanah, Purchaſe, enjoyment ; otherwile, a neſt 3 
rom qa ,n. 


„ 


KAIN, father of the Kenizes, Numb. xxvi. 22. 
Sce RENITES. 

KALENDS, the firſt day of the month, accord- 
ing to the ſtyle of the Latins, [It was a cuſtom 
among the Romans, for the high-prieſts to call 
together the people on the day of the calends, 
(from whence the name of Calends a calando ple- 
bem,) and inſtruct them in the divine duties 
which they were to perform that month. Macreb. 
1. Saturnal, | The Greeks had no kalends; hence 
proverbially and illufively people are referred—to 
the Greek kalends; i. e. to an unknown and un- 
certain time. The Hebrews obſerved particular 


ceremonies on the firſt day of every month. See 


Neomenia, which is analagous in Greet to Ka— 
lends. | 


KALLAlI, p, 1A, a man's name, Nebem. 
X11. 20. To be nimble ; from Soy Zalal: other- 
wiſe, roaſted; from np kalah: otherwiſe, my 


voice; from 75 tol, a voice, and the pronoun » z, 


my. | 
_ KANNA, or Canna, ſee CALAMus. 


KAPHARSALAMA, KePepourepe, a city, 1 

Mace. vii. 31. Field, or city of peace; from Y 

caphar, and O ſhalom, peace. | 

KAPHELETHA, Ka ever, the name of a 
wall. The hand of the gift; from D caphaph, 
the hand, and jn\3 nathan, a gift, This name is 
not Hebrew. | 


KARAITES, a ſect of the Jews, who adhere to 


the literal ſenſe of ſcripture. See CARAITES. 
KARKAA, pop, 70 cover, or covering againſt the 
cold; from ß karam, covering, and n tarach, 
cold: otherwiſe, a beam ; from vp jakah, to 
ſuſpend. | 
KARK AA, a town on the confines of the tribe 
of Judah, ſouthward. Joſh. xv. 3. Euſebiue 
places a caſtle called Carcaria, at the diſtance of 
a day's journey from Petra. | | 
KARNION, Kepviov, 2 Mace. xii. 21. The horn, 
from p keren : perhaps, the ſame as Carnaim. 
KARTAH, nM, a city, 7%. xxi. 34. City; 
from the word 77 Lereth: or occaſion, lecture, 
leſſon, meeting; from N kara, to call, to read. 


 KARTAN, grp, a city, 79%. xxi. 32. city, vo- 


cation, & c. ſee Kartah ; otherwiſe, which cauſes 
cold; from p Farar, cold. | 
KASBON, Kaen, a city, 1 Macc. v. 36. The 


ſame as Heſobon. 


KASIB or Kaſbi, a city of Fudah. Gen. xxxvili. 5. 


See CAS BI. 
KED AR, Tp, blackne/7, or ſorrozo. Iſa. xvi. 7. 
KEDAR, the ſon of 1Þmael, Gen, xxv. 13. the 
father of the Kedarenians, mentioned by Pliny, 
who dwelt in the neighbourhood of the Naba- 
theans in Arabia Deſerta. Theſe people living 
in 
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K ED 


in tents, we cannot ſhew the place of their 

habitation, becauſe they often change it. 

Arabia-Deſerta is ſometimes called in ſcripture 
Kedar ; but the Kedarenians dwelt principally 
in the ſouth of Arabia-Deſerta, or the north of 
Arabia-Petrea: There were ſome, as far as the 
Red Sea. Cant. i. 5. Jerem. xlii. 1. 

KEDEM. di, an Hebrew word, which is gene- 
rally tranſlated 4. It is ſaid, Gen. xi. 1, 2. 
the ſons of Noah—departed from the Faſt, and 
came into the land of Shinar. Here difficulties 
have been raiſed ; for the land of S/zar is not 
weſt of Armenia, where the ark reſted, and 
Armenia is not eaſt of the land of Shinar; i. e. 
Babylonia. On the contrary, we are ſure it is 
north of that country. 'To diſengage theſe per- 
plexities, interpreters have 1magined different 
explanations of this paſſage. 

Some by MKedem have underſtood the country 
afterwards peopled by Kedemab, the youngeſt 
ſon of I/hmael: Capellus apud Boch. Phaleg. 
lib I. cap. 7. Others, e beginning ; and that 

Mzſes intended to note the time, at which, after 
the deluge, men ſpread themſelves in different 
countries. Others, Bochart. loc cit. that Moſes 
ſpoke according to the cuſtom of the Afyrians, 
who called their provinces beyond the Tigris, 
Kedem or Eaſt ; and thoſe on this fide that river, 
Arab or Welt. Drufuus, inſtead of they departed 
from the Eaſt, tranſlates, they departed eaſtward * 
ſand this ſeems to be the import of the paſſage 
by the uſe of the word Kedem in other places, 
as Gen. ii. 8. a garden in Eaen eaſtward—and 
thus the idolatrous 7ewws are deſcribed, Ezet. 
viii. 16. with their backs toward the temple of 
the Lord, and their faces toward the eaſt, wor- 
ſhipping the ſolar light towards the ealt, 7. e. 
the riſing ſun: as the Gaurs, or Gabres, in 
Perſia and India do to this day. Nevertiiclels, 
this is not the only ſenſe in which Kd may 
be taken.] 

It appears from many places in the Old, and in the 
New Teſtament, that the ſacred writers called 
the provinces beyond the Tigris and Hiqphrates, 
( Meſopotamia, Armenia, and Per/ta, Kedem, or 
the Eaji. Moſes, who was educated in Egypt, 
and lived long in Arabia, might probably follow 
this cuſtom. Eſpecially as Babylonia, Chulden, 
Sufrana, Perſia, much of Meſopotamia, and tne 
rivers of Euphrates and Tigris, arc for the greateic 
part of their courſe eaſt of Pale/line, Hgypt, and 
Arabia. | 

Beſide this, as thoſe who came ſrom Armenia, 

Syria, Media, and Upper Meſopitamia, entered 

Pulc/line and Egypt on the ealt fide, it vas ſuf- 
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ficient for the Hebrezus to ſay, that theſe people 
lay eaſt of them. Laſtly, theſe countries were 
known among the Hebrews under the name of 
eaſt, as appears by the following paſſages. Numb. 
xxiii. 7. Balaam ſays, Balgk king of Moab 
had brought him from the mountains of the 240. 
7. e. from Pethor upon the Euphrates. Tſainh 
lays, xli. 2. that Abraham came from the 44% 
into the land of Canaan: We know he came 
from Meſopotamia and Chaldæa. The fame pro- 
phet ſays, xlvi. 11. that Cyrus ſhould come from 
the Eaſt againſt Babylon Chap. ix. 12. he places 
Syria eaſt of Judæa. Daniel ſays, xi. 44. An- 
tiochus ould be troubled with the news which 
he ſhould receive of the revolt of the Eaſtern 
provinces z 7. e. the provinces on the other ſide 
of the Euphrates, St. Matthew ſays, that the 
wiſe men who came to worſhip Jeſus, came from 
the Ea. Matt. ii. 1. 
All this confirms the opinion, that in the ſcripture 
ſtyle, the Eaſt is often uſed ſor the provinces 
which lie caſterly though perhaps inclining to 
the north of Judæa and Egypt. [And thus thoſe 
who worſhipped the rifing fun muſt in ſome part 
of his courſe, i. e. in Midſummer, have feen 
him riſe conſiderably to the north of the eaſt : 
while yet nobody would ſcruple to ſay he roſe in 
the eaſt, or eaſtward : which ſtrengthens this idea. 
KEDEMAH, PDT, or Kedem, oriental; from 7 
 kedem, the Eaſt. | | | 
KEDEMAH, 1ÞmaePs youngeſt ſon, who dwelt, 
as did his brethren, eaſt of the mountains of 
Gilead, Gen. xxv. 15, The town of Kedemoth 
might at firſt, perhaps, belong to his deſcend- 
ants. But we cannot conſider him as father of 
the Kadmeonites or Redmonites, Gen. xv. 19. For 
theſe were ancient inhabitants of Canaan, and 
already powerful in the time of Abraham. 
KEDEMOTH, PTD, antiquity, old age; from BT, 


kedem : otherwiſe, orientals ; from dg bademin. 


 KEDEMOTH, a town of Reuben, ealt of the 


brook Arnon, Joſh. x11. 18. One of the ſtations 
of the Hebreavs in the wilderneſs, Deut. ii. 26. 
given to the ſons of Merari, the Levite, 1 Chron, 
Vi. 79. 

KEDLSH, W1P, holineſs. See Kadeſb. 

KEDESH NEPHTALI. Foajephus calls it Cadeſa 
or Cædeſa, and the Greek of Tobit, i. 2. Cadis : 
It lay in Upper Galilee above Naafſon, having 
Sept to the left, or north. Fedeſp was given 
to Nephtali, anÞPaiterwards ceded Joſh. xix. 37. 
to the Levites of Gerſbam's family; it was a city 
of refuge, Joſh. xx. 7. | 

UELNNGD, affembly : 


KEHELATHAH, drbpp, 
irom np kahal, o afſenible. 
| B 2 KEIL. 


KEN 
KTHELATHAH, an incampment of Ij-ael in the 


wilderneſs; Numb. xxxiii. 22. probably the ſame 
as Keilah, a town ſouth in Judah. 

KEILAH, MVPs be that divides or cuts, 

KEILAH, a town of Judah, Joſh. xv. 44. Euſe- 
bius places it ſeventeen miles from Fleutheropolis, 
on the fide of Hebron ; St. Ferom makes it only 
eight miles from Hebron. It is ſaid that the 
prophet Habbakut's tomb was ſhewn there. So- 
zomen. Hiſt. lib. 8. cap. 29. 


KELAIAH, op, whiz, the voice of the Lord ; 


from p Le, a voice, and m yah, the Lord; 
otherwiſe, lightneſs of the Lord, from 555 kalal. 
KELITAH, dvop, lee, refuge, or retired ; 
from vop Talat: otherwiſe, voice that declines ; 
from o , a voice, and dv natah, to incline. 


KELITAH or Kelaiah, a Levite. Ezra x. 23. 


KEMUEL, vxwp, God is riſen; from 1 kum, o 


ariſe, and bx el, Ged : otherwiſe, God has raiſed 
him. a Oo | 
KEMUEL, third ſon of Nahor, the father of the 
Syrians; rather, of Aram. Gen. xxii. 21. He 
had a ſon, who was ſurnamed the Syrian or 
Aramite; for the Syrians were derived from 
Aram, a ſon of Shem. Kemuel may have given 
name to the Kamilites, a people of Syria lying 
welt of the Euphrates. Strabo lib. 16. 
KEMUEL, ſon of Shiphta.. of Ephraim, a deputy 
appointed to make a partition of the promiſed 
land. Numb. xxxiv. 24. | 
KENATH, rap, purchaſe, poſſeſſion ; from dap 


kanah e or lamentation ; from pp kun. 
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' KENATH, a town of Manaſſib, beyond Jordan. 


Numb. xxxii. 42. It was named Neobah, after 
Nebah an IJſraelite had conquered it. Never- 
theleſs, it is now known by the name of Kenath. 
Euſebius ſays, it is in the Trachonitis, about 
Bezra. Pliny places it in the Decapolis, lib. 5. 
cap. 18. 


KENAZ, 1p, this neſt from Pp kinan, to make a 


neſt, and the pronoun } ze, this : otherwiſe, this 
lamentation, this poſſeſſion, this purchaſe. 


KENAYZ, father of Oyyniel and Caleb. Joſh. xv. 17. 


Judg. i. 13.—iii. 9, &'c. 


 Kenaz, fourth ſon of Eliphaz, the ſon of Eſau. 


One of the dukes, or chiefs, of Edom. Gen. 


XXXV1. 15. 


KENITES, vp, poſſeſſion, or purchaſe, or Jamen- 


tation, or net; from dap kanah, or ken, or kun. 
KENITES, people who dwelt weſt of the Dead- 
Sea, and extended themſelves pretty far into 
Arabia Petræa; Jethro, Moſes's father-in-law, 
and a prieſt of Midian, was a Kenite; and in 
Saul's time the Kenites were mingled with the 
Amalekites. 1 Sam. xv. 6, Although the Kenites 
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were among thoſe people, whoſe lands God had 
promiſed to the deſcendants of Abraham, ne- 
vertheleſs, in conſideration of Jethro, the father- 
in-law of Moſes, all of them who ſubmitted to 


the Hebrews, were ſuffered to live in their own 


country: The reit fled, in all probability, to the 
Edomites and Amalekites, The lands of the Ke- 
nites were in 7udah's lot. 

Balaam when invited by Balak king of Moab, to 
curſe Jrael, he ſtood on a mountain, from 
whence addreſſing himſelf to the Kenites, he 
ſaid, Strong is thy dwelling-place, and thou putteſt 
thy neft in a roch; nevertheleſs the Kenite hall be 
waſted, until Aſhur Hall carry thee away captive. 


Numb. xxiv. 21. The Kenites dwelt in moun- 


tains and rocks, almoſt inacceſſible. Ken ſigni- 


fies a neft, a hole, a cave; and Kinnim, in Greek, 


may be tranſlated Troglodytes : (or Cave-ites.) 
The Kenites were conquered and carried into 


captivity by Nebuchadnezzar. After Saul the 


Kenites are not mentioned; but they ſubſiſted, 


being mingled among the Edomites, and other 


nations of Arabia-Petrea. We have elſewhere 
ſpoken of Heber the Kenite. | 


KENIZZITES, ancient people of Canaan, whoſe 


land God promiſed to the deſcendants of Abra- 
ham. Gen. xv. 19. It is believed they dwelt 
in the mountains ſouth of Judæa. Kenaz, the 
ſon of Eliphaz, probably took his name from the 

Kenixzites, among whom he ſettled. 

KEPHA, Kaipha or Keipha, or Hepha, a town at 
the foot of mount Carmel, on the north, oppo- 
ſite Ptolemais, likewiſe called Sycaminon, the 

City of wild fig-trees. See SYCAMINON. 

KEREM, don, Anathema. See Cherem. 

KERIOTH, Twp, xe, a city, Fofh. xv. 25. 
The cities, the callings. See Kiriath, | 

KEROS, dp, #opes, who is bent, or made low; 
from © Laras : otherwiſe, buckle, or hook, 
Keres ; from the ſame word, differently read. 

KREROS, a Nethinim. Ezra xi. 44. | 

KESITAH. This word occurs Genęſis xxxiii. 19. 


LXX. Ear 4uv@v. Vulg. centum Agnis, Joſh. 


xxiv. 13. and in Fob xli. 11. Unus quiſque ovem 
unam, and is tranſlated, each brought to Fob— 
ſheep, or lambs: implying that Facob bought the 
field, where he had ſet up his tents, for the price 
of an hundred lambs; and every one of Job's 
friends and relations, after his recovery, made 
him a preſent of a lamb or young ewe. But the 
rabbins and modern interpreters are generally of 
opinion, that Keſitah ſignifies rather a piece of 
money; for to give ſuch a man as 7% a young 
ewe, ſeems to be a preſent unworthy of the gene- 
roſity of his friends and relations, and no way 


ſuitable | 
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ſuitable to his wants, or to his and their quality. 
But may we not make the ſame objection, if we 
admit that Ke/itah ſignifies a piece of money? 
Unleſs it was of gold, and of conſiderable value 
for ſome make it very ſmall. David Kimchi 
explains Ke/itah by dxp, which ſignifies no more 
than the Hebrew Gerah, worth an Obolos, or a 
little more in value than a penny and half- 
enny. The Hebrews had no piece of money 


ſmaller than the Gerah, which in the Chaldee is 


tranſlated ehah. 1 Sam. xi. 37. Bochart and 
Eugubinus ſuppoſed that the LXX meant Mine, 


not lambs; in Greek hecaton mnin, inſtead of 


hecaton amnin ; Now a Mina was worth ſixty 
Hebrew ſhekels, or 6l. 17s. ſterling. [Or nine 


pounds Engliſh, ſuppoſing, as Dr. Prideaux does, 


that a ſhekel 1s worth three ſhillings.] M. Le 
Pelletier of Roan, is of opinion, that the Kefitah 


was a Perſian coin, ſtamped on one fide with an 


archer, ( Keſitab or Keſeth, in Hebrew ſignifies 


a bow ) on the other with a lamb; i. e. a daric, 


in value about half a guinea. [A Daric is a 


piece of gold worth, as Dr. Prideaux ſays, five 
and twenty ſhillings Engliſh. Connect. part J. 
p. 101.] Several learned men, ſay it was a filver 
coin, whoſe impreſſion was a ſheep; for which 
reaſon the LXX. and Vulgate tranſlate it by this 
name. It is our opinion, that Kęſitab was a 
purſe of gold or ſilver. In the eaſt they reckon 


at preſent by purſes. A purſe in Perſia confiſts 
of fifty Tomans, which make 2518 penny pieces 
of French money. The word Ki/ta, in Chaldee, 


ſignifies a meaſure, a veſſel. And Euftathius 
ſays, that Ki/ta is a Perſian meaſure. Fonathan 
and the Targum of Feruſalem tranſlate Kejirah, 


a pearl. | | 


KETURAH, np, he that burns, or makes the 


incenſe to fume; from Dp kathar : other wiſe, 
perfumed, or edoriferous : otherwiſe, to bind; from 
the ſame. Gen. xxv. I, 2. 


 KETURAH, Abraham's ſecond wife. The eas 


ſay, that Keturah and Hagar, whom Abraham 
after the death of Sarah invited again to his 
houſe, are the ſame: Others think, ſhe was a 
Canaanite, But we know nothing of the mat- 


ter. It ſurprizes ſome, that Abraham aged an 


hundred and forty years, ſhould marry a wife, 
perhaps a Canaanite, and have children by her. 
Some ſay, as Auſtin, that God miraculouſly pro- 


longed his prolifick virtue, in order to his be- 


getting 1/aac. Others, that he married Keturah 


long before Sarah's death, and that he kept her 


m the quality of a wife of the ſecond rank, till 
after Sarah's death; and then, gave her the 
rank and quality of matron and wife of the firſt 
order; that he had children by her, a little after 
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the birth of T/aac, and the expulſion of Hagar: 
her ſons are Zimran, Fokſhan, Medan, Midian, 
Iſhbak, and Shuah. Abraham gave preſents to 
theſe, and ſent them eaſt in Arabia Deſerta. 


KEY. Is frequently mentioned in ſcripture, as 


well in a natural, as in a figurative ſenſe. The 


keys of the ancients were very different from 


ours; becauſe their doors and trunks were cloſed 
generally with bands, and the key ſerved only 
to looſen or faſten theſe bands in a certain man- 
ner. 'The keys uſed in the eaſt are very unlike 
ours. Chardin ſays, that a lock in the eaſt is 


like a little harrow, which enters half way into 


a wooden ſtaple, and the key is a wooden handle 
with points at the end of it, which are puſhed 
into the ſtaple, and ſo raiſe this little harrow. 
See likewiſe Dandini's voyage to mount Libanus, 
chap. 14. | 


KEY in a mora: ſenſe has many ſignifications. Ii. 


xxii. 22. And the key of the houſe of David will 


I lay upon his ſhoulders : He fhall open and none 


ſhall ſbut; he ſhall ſhut and none ſhall open. He 
ſhall be grand maſter and principal officer of his 
prince's * Jeſus Chrift gives St. Peter au- 
thority in his church, Matth. xvi. 19. the key 
of the kingdom of heaven, the power of binding 
and looſing, i. e. of opening and ſhutting ; for 
this frequently conſiſted only, as we have ſaid, 
in tying and untying. VJaiab remarks, that 
£Eliakim ſhould wear his key upon his ſhoulder, 
as a mark of diſtinction. Theſe keys were of 
wood, and pretty long and Jarge, as they are at 
preſent in the eaſt. Callimachus ſays, that Ceres 
carried a key upon her ſhoulder. 


This cuſtom of carrying keys upon ſhoulders is very 


ſtrange to us. The ancients had their keys 
made very large, and in the form of a fickle, 
and the weight and ſhape of them was ſuch, 
that they could no otherwiſe be carried conve- 
niently, but as we ſee our reapers carry their 
ſickles. Homer having ſaid, that Penelape took 
ſeveral things out of her ſtore- room, adds, 


"EA&T0 Tas U EUYMLTER YEW WE%Eln, 

- >» 5 , 1 
Kanev, yareiev. Kurth d e e eryev. 
Op ss. 21. 


Whereby he ſeems to repreſent, that it required 


ſome ſtrength to lift up. For the ſame reaſon 


therefore they were called Kelwpa9/z. See 
Huet. Demonſtr. Evang. Prop. ix. Cap. cv. 


Jeſus Chrift reproaches the ſcribes and phariſees 


with having taken away the key of knowledge; 
5.c. with reading and ſtudying the ſcriptures, 


without advantage to themſelves, and without 


diſcovering to others the truth, which in ſome ſort 
they held captive in unrighteouſneſs. Rom, i. 18. 


Feſus. 
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Jeſus Chriſt Rev. i. 18. ſays, that he has the key kIBZ AIM, rap, a city, Toſh. Xxi. 22. The of- 


of death and hell, i. e. it is in his power to bring 
to the grave, or, to deliver from it; to appoint 
to lite or to death. The rabbins ſay, that God 
hath reſerved to himſelf four keys, with which 
he hath entruſted no one, not even the angels; 


the key of rain, the key of the grave, the key of 


ſruitfulneſs, and the key of barrenneſs. 
KEZIA, Typ, ſuperficies, or angle; from yvp 
' kat/ah : otherwiſe, cafſia, an aromatick plant, or 
kind of pertume, different from what is called 
v kidda, or kadda, Exod. xxx. 24. | 
KEZIA, the ſecond daughter of / after his miſ- 
| fortunes, 7ob xlii. 14. | 


KEZIZ, pop, end, extremity 3 otherwiſe, to cant 


; from pp tutz, or MSP katzah, or {87 katzaiz, ' 


to cut off the extremities. 
KEZIZ, The valley of, 7/bua xviit. 21. in Ber- 
amin. | 
KIBERATH-HAARETZ, Genefs xxxv. 16,— 
xlviii. 7. 2 Kings v. 19. St. ferom in two ſeve— 
ral paſſages trantlates it—ſpring, verno empore 3 
and in the third, the fineſt ſeaſon in the year, 
electo terre tempore. The LXX keep to the He- 


brew word Chaphrata, and join it with Hippo- 


domus, intending perhaps to ſhew, that Kibe- 
rath Haaretz was the ſpace which a horſe run 
in the Hippodrom, i. e. two furlongs or three 
hundred paces. Aquila tranſlates it along the 
ways; others, Chald. Syr. Vatab. an arm of land; 
others, the way which a man might go from 
meal to meal. It is our opinion, that Xiberath 
comes from the Hebrew, Kerab, or Kabar, to 
plough ; and that Kilberatb-Haarels fignifies a 
ridge of land, or the length of a piece of ground 
which two oxen might plough in a day, about 
half an acre. Fugum vicabatur, lays Pliny, quod 
uno jugo boum in die arari poſſet. Actus, in quo 
be ves aguntur cum aratro, uno unpetu fuſto. Hic 
erat xx pedum; duplicatufque in langitudine ji ge- 
gerum faciebat. Compare Coluumella. lib. 5. cap. I. 
feder. Origin. lid. 15. cap. 15. See likewiſe 
1 Sam. xiv. 14, Where it is ſaid, that Fonathan 
and his armour-bearcr killed twenty- men, 217/21; 


as it avere half an acre of land, which a yoke r 


oxen might plough. | 
KIBEROCEH-AVAH or £&iberoth-hattaavah, the 


graves of luſt. Numbers xi. 34, 35. Heb. 


N 7102p. One of the incampments of Vrael 
in the wilderneſs, where they deſired of God 
fleſh for their ſuſtenance, declaring they were 
tired with manna, God ſent them quails in great 
quantities, but while the meat was in their 
mouths, Pſal. Ixzviii. 30. God ſmote ſo great a 


number of them, that the place from thence was 
called the graves of Juſt. 


ſemblies ; from Yap babatz, 

KIDRON, pp, obſcurity, obſcure, from d 
7 | 

KIDRON, the brook Kidron, in the valley eaſt of 
Feruſalem, between the city and the mount of 
Olives, diſcharges itſelf into the Dead Sea. 
It has gencrally but little water, and often none. 

But after ſtorms, or great rains, it ſwells ex- 
ceedingly, and runs with much impetuoſity. 
Some ſuppole the name Cedron, or Kidron, came 
from the abundance of cedars which ſay they 
were formerly planted on its banks: but there 
is no proof of this; the name is derived rather 
from the obſcurity of this brook, which runs 

in a deep vale; or from the common ſewers of 
the city which empty themſelves into it. For 
on the branch of the valley of Kidron, i. e. the 
ſouthern, was the fink of Jeruſalem : The kings 
Aſa, Hezekiah, and Foftah burnt there the idols 
and abominations of the apoſtate Jews. 2 Kings 
xxili. 4. 

KIKAJON. Jonah iv. 6. St. Jerom tranſlate He- 
dera, ſoy, The LXX. Gourd, Aquila, Ivy. 
Ferom conſeſſes, that ivy does not anſwer the 
Hebrew Kikojon; but as he could not find Latin 
words proper to it, he choſe rather to uſe He- 

dera, than to leave Kikajon, which might be 
taken for a monſtrous animal in the Indies, or 
mountains of Beta, His account of Kitajon 
is this. It is a ſhrub which grows in the ſandy 
places of Paleſline, and encreaſes ſo ſuddenly, 
that within few days it comes to a conſiderable 
height. The leaves of it are large, and almoſt 
like thoſe of the vine. It is ſupported by its 
trunk, without being upheld by any thing elſe, 
and furniſhes a very agreeable ſhade under the 
thickneſs of its leaves. 

Modern interpreters almoſt all agree, that the 
Hebrew Kikajon ſigniſies the Palma Chriſti, or 
Ricinus, in Egybt called Kiki, in Greek, Seli— 
cyprion. It is a plant like a lilly, the leaves 
ſmooth, ſcattered here and there, and ſpotted 
with black ſpots: the ſtem round and gloſly : 
It produces flowers of divers colours. Digſcorides 
ſays, that one fort of it grows large like a tree, 
and as high as a fig-tree. The leaves of it are 
like thoſe of the plum-tree, though broader, 
izoother and blacker. The branches and trunk 
of it are hollow like a reed. Fonah in all pro- 
bability ſpeaks of this laſt ſpecies. Vide FRaG- 
MENTS, No. LAXVIII. page 135. 


St. Auſiin relates, that an African biſhop appoint- 


ing St. Jerom's tranſlation to be read to his 
people, in the congregation all who were preſent 
were offended, when they heard an 1vy named 
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inſtead of a Gourd, which they were uſed to 
hear ; that they found it neceſſary to refer them- 
ſelves hereupon to the 7ews reſiding in the 
city, who out of -malice or ignorance declared, 
that the Hebrew ſigniſied a Gourd : So that the 
biſhop, to appeaſe 1 
leaving his communion, was forced to fay, that 
St. Terom's tranſlation was faulty in this place. 
EIN or KAiN, pp, c, the father of the Ken- 
ites, Numb. xxiv. 22. Poſſeſſion, purchaſe ; from 
"ap tand: otherwiſe, net; from Pp inen: other- 
wile, lamentation; from pp hun, 
KINAH, p, from the ſame. 
KINAH, a town of Judah, Joſh. xv. 22. 
KINGDOM OF HEAVEN, an expreſſion uſed 
in the New Teſtament, to ſignify the kingdom 
of Jeſus Chriſt, the calling of his people to the 
faith, the preaching of the goſpel. The old pro- 
pets, when deſcribing the characters of the 
Miah, ſcarce ever failed of inſerting the name 
of king and deliverer; and when they ſpoke of 
his hurniliations and ſufferings, they interſperſed 
ſome touches which ſhewed his power, his reign, 


his divinity. As Zachary foretelling Jeſus Chriſt's 


entry at Jeruſalem : Behold, thy king cometh unts 
thee. He is juſt and having ſalvation, loavly and 


riding upon an aſs, and upon a colt the foal of an 


aſs. The Jews and the apoſtles, accuſtomed to 
theſe ways of ſpeaking, expected the kingdom 
of the Meſſiah, to reſemble that of a temporal 
king, exerciſing power on his enemies, making 
conqueſts, reſtoring the monarchy of the Fews, 
and the throne of David to all its ſplendor, ſub- 
duing the nations, and rewarding his friends and 
faithful ſervants, in proportion to their fidelity 
and ſervices. Hence the apoſtles had ſo often 
conteſts about precedency in this kingdom; and 
the ſons of Zebedee defired the two chief places 
in it; and Feſus Chriſt to prove that he was the 
true Meſſiah, declarcd often, that the kingdom 
of heaven was come, or was at hand; and when 
he ipoke of what was to happen after his reſur- 
tection, that ſuch a thing would be ſeen in e 
kingdom of heaven. He frequently began his 
parables, © The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto—a rich man, a father of a family, a trea- 
ſure, 69,” 
We therefore may obſerve ſeveral acceptations of 
this phraſe the kingdom of heaven. 
i, For the coming of the Son of God, for his 
temporal birth, his preach! ing, his manifeſtation 
to the world. As Luke xi. 20. If 1 with the 


finger of God caſt out devils, no. doubt the kingdom 


of God is come upon you. Matthew ſays, that 
Feſus Chriſt went about all the cities and villages 
reaching the goſpel of the kingdom. 


is people, and prevent their 
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2. To ſhew the vengeance which Cod was to ex- 


erciſe on the incredulous Zews, and which ac- 
cordingly he did exerciſe after the death of our 
Saviour, on  Feruſalem, by the Roman arms, 
which deſtroyed that city and the temple, and 
committed ſuch cruelties, as occaſioned the laſt 
ſiege of it to be looked upon, as one of the moſt 
lively images of the final judgment. In this ſenſe 
the kingdom.of heaven is taken, Matth. iii. 2. 
Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
See likewiſe the parable of the ten virgins, Mat, 
XXV. I, 2, 3. and that of the ſervants with whom 
the ſather of the family left a certain number 
of talents to be improved by them. Matt. xxv. 
23, 24, c. The fooliſh virgins excluded from 
the wedding, and the unprofitable ſervant caſt 
into a dungeon, denote the incredulous Jes 
forſaken by God, and given up to the vengeance 
of their enemies. 

3. For eternal bliſs; He who doth the will of the 
father which is in heaven, ſhall enter into the king= 
dom of heaven. Matt. vii. 21. Suffer liltle chil- 
dren to come unto me, for of ſuch 1s the kingdom of 
heaven, Matt. xix. 14. 

4. To ſignify the calling of the Gentiles, excluſive 
of the Jews. Feſus Chriſt having ſpoken of the 
centurion's faith, foretells the calling of the 
Gentiles, and rejection of the 7e, in theſe 
words: The children of the kingdoin ſball be caſt 
ot. Matt. viii. 12. In the fame ſenſe are the 
parables of the feaſt which ſtrangers were called 
to, upon the refuſal of thoſe friends, whom the 
father of the family had invited to it ; Matth. 
xxi. 2. and that of the huſbandmen who drove 
their maſter's ſervants out of the vineyard, and 
killed his ſon. Mark x11. 2. | 

5. Moſt frequently the church of 7% Chrift, the 
preaching of the goſpel; God's conduct towards 
the elect in order to bring them to the faith, 
and afterwards to happineſs. In this ſenſe Ju 
Chriſt ſays, that the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a treaſure hid in a field, which a man diſ- 
covers, and purchaſes at the price of his whole 
fortune; and unto goodly pearls, for which a 
merchant gives all that he is worth. Mat. xiii. 
44. By this treaſure, and theſe pearls, mean- 
ing faith in Fe/us Chriſt. In another place he 
compares the kingdom of heaven to a field, 
where tares are found mixed wich tlie good feed, 
to a net with which good and bad fiſh are ga- 
thered; by which the church is meant, that 


containing always, in this world, good and bad 


Chriflians. Mat. xiii. 47, 48. He ſays frequently, 
that his reign will begin after his reſurrection, 
that the goſpel will be preached then, principally, 
and his elect called by him to the faith. 


The 
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The kingdom of God is often ſynonymous with the 


kingdom of heaven. But in the Old Teſtament 
the kingdom, or the reign of God ſignifies his in- 
finite power, his ſovereign authority over all 
creatures, over the kingdoms of the world, over 


the hearts of mankind. Wiſdom ſays, x. 10. 


that God ſhewed his kingdom to Jacob: he 


opened the kingdom of heaven to him in ſnew- 
ing him the mylterious ladder by which the 


angels aſcended and deſcended ; and HEcciſiaſticus 


| x]vii. 13 that God gave unto David, Teftamen- 


zum Regni, the covenant, aſſurance, the promiſe 
of the kingdom for him and his ſucceſſors. 


The kingdem of hell, the kingdom of Satan, ſignifies 


either the empire which the devil exerciſes over 
other devils, or that which he exerciſes over the 
wicked in this lifez or laſtly, that which he 


has over the ſouls of the wicked who are in 


hell. The author of the book of Wiſdom ſays, 


that the kingdom of hell was not upon the earth 
before the fin of the firſt man, Nec infernum 


regnum in Terra, Or according to the Greek, 


That Pluto had not then his royal palace upon the 
earth. Wiſd. i. 14. Ou3e Ads Bagcikewv Er Yig. 
He did not exerciſe his dominion over mankind. 
And our Saviour in the goſpel, Every kingdom 
divided againſt itſelf is brought to dleſolation; and 
if Satan caſt out Satan, he 1s divided againſt him- 
fell. Fw then ſball his kingdom fland ? He an- 
ſwers the accuſation of the Phariſees, who ſaid, 
that he caſt out devils in the name of Belaebub 
prince of the devils. He ſhews the impoſſibility 
of this, becauſe it muſt then be ſaid, that Satan 


endeavours to deſtroy his own dominion, and 


that the kingdom of hell is at variance with its 
own ſubjects. 


KINGS. The Vraelites had no national king till 


Saul. Beſore him, they were governed, firſt, 


by elders, as in Egypt, then by rulers of God's 


appointment, as Moſes and Joſhua; then by 
judges, as Othniel, Ehud, Shamgar, Gideon, 
Fephthah, Samſon, Eli, Samuel; laſtly, by kings, 
as Saul, David, Solomon, &c. For the ſucceſ- 


ſion of the KIN Gs, Vide the CHRONOLOGICAL 
TaBLES. 


The Jeu, aſter their return from captivity, A. M. 


3468, lived under the dominion of the Perfrans 
one hundred and four years, till Alexander the 
Great, who came to Jeruſalem in 3672. After 
his death, in 3681, Judza at firſt ſubmitted 
to the kings of Egypt, then to the kings of 
Syria; but Antwchus Epiphanes having forced 
the Fes to take arms for the defence of their 
religion in 3830, the Maccabees recovered by 
degrees their ancient liberty, and lived indepen- 
dent, from the government of John Hircanus, 
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in 3874, till Judea was reduced into a province 


by the Romans. 


Books or KINOS. We have four books in our 
Bibles which are thus called. Anciently there 


were but two in the Hebrew bibles, the firſt 


called Samuel, the ſecond Kings or Kingdoms. At 
preſent in the Hebrezv copies, as well as in the 
Greek and Latin, there are four books, the two 
firſt in the Hebrew called Samuel, the two laſt 
Kings, The Greeks cite them all four as the 
| Books of Kingdoms, the Latins as the Books of 
Kings. | 

The firſt Book of KinGs contains the hiſtory of 
an hundred years; from the birth of Samuel 
A.M. 2849, to the death of Saul, in 2949. 


Herein we have an account of the birth of Samuel, 
the war between the Ph:i/iftines and Hebrenos, 


wherein the ark of the Lord was taken; the 
death of Z/: the high prieſt, and his ſons Hophni 
and Phineas, the reſtitution of the ark. by 


the Philiftines ; of Samuel's being acknowledged 


judge of Iſrael; of SauPs election to be king, 
his ſucceſsful beginning, his wars and victories, 
his rejection; the anointing of David, his brave 
actions, his misfortunes, his flight; the war be- 
tween Saul and the Philifiines, and the death of 
that prince. = | 
The ſecond Bock of KINGS contains the hiſtory of 
thirty-nine years; from the ſecond anointing of 
David at Hebron, A.M. 2949, to 2428, wherein 
David appointed Solomon to be his ſucceſſor, two 


years before his death, in 2990. Here we have 


an account of David's being acknowledged king 
by the tribe of Judah, while the other tribes of 
ſrael obeyed 1/hboſheth, the fon of Saul. Iſb- 
boſheth being killed ſeven years after, in 2950, 
David was acknowledged king of all 1rae/. He 


received the royal unction a third time; took + 
Feruſalem from the Jebuſites, brought back the 


ark from Kirjathjearim to the city of David, had 
the advantage of the Ppiliſtinet, Moabites, Sy- 
rians, and £Edomites, upon ſeveral occaſions. 
Hanun, king of the Ammonites, having inſulted 
Dawid's ambaſſadors, this prince made war upon 
his country, and brought it under his obedience. 
During this war David lived with Bathſbeba, and 
procured the murder of Uriah. Nathan re- 
proved him for his adultery and murder ; David 
repented of them; God puniſhed him with 


the rebellion of Ab/alom., After this war, 


wherein his unnatural ſon periſhed miſerably, 
David being quiet in his dominions, ordered the 
people to be numbered. The Lord puniſhed his 
curioſity with a plague. Laſtly, David pre- 
pared every thing neceſſary for erecting the 
temple. | | 


The 
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_ ſhaphat, king of Judah, in 3115. 


ſhaphat was ſucceeded by 


EIN 
The Third Boot of KINGs compriſes the hiſtory of 
an hundred and twenty-ſix years, from Solomon's 


being anointed, and his admiſhon as a partner 
with David, A. M. 2989, to the death of Jeho- 


Here we 
have an account of Adonijab's aiming at the 
crown, of Solomon's aſſociation in the throne, of 
David's death, of Adonijab's, Fead's and Shimer's; 
of the building the temple by Solomon, of his 
riches, wiſdom, reputation, fall, and death ; of 
his ſon Rehoboam's alienating the minds of the 


Iſraelites by his imprudence, of the ſchiſm of 


the ten tribes, and their choice of Feroboam for 
their king. Of Rehoboam's ſucceilors Abijam, 
Aſa, and Fehoſhaphat, who died A. M. 3115. Of 
Feroboam's ſucceſſors Nadab, Baaſha, Blah, 
Zimri, Omri, Tibni, Ahab and Ahaziah, who died 


in 3078. 


The fourth Book of KinGs includes the hiſtory of 


two hundred and twenty ſeven years; from the 


death of Fehoſhaphat, and the beginning of Je- 


horam in 3115, to the beginning of the reign of 
Ewvilmerodach king of Babylon, who delivered 
Fechoniah out of priſon in 3442. We have here 


a long ſucceſhon of wicked princes in the king- 


dom of TIfrael;, Ahaziah, Fehoram the ſon of 
Ahab, Fehu, Fehoahaz, Foaſh, Feroboam, Zecha- 
riah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekaiah, Pekah, Hoſea, 
the fon of Elab, in whoſe reign Samaria was 
taken by Salmanezer; and the ten tribes carried 
captive into A/yria. There are ſeveral eminent 
prophets named during this interval in the king- 
dom of the ten tribes : 1d4do, Oded, Ahijah, Elijha, 
Hoſea, Amos, Fonah, &'c. | 


In the kingdom of Fudah we find ſome few pious 


princes among many who were corrupt. Jo- 
TFehoram, Ahaziah, 
Athaliah, Toaſh, Amaziah, Uzziah, otherwiſe 
Azarith, Fotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, Manaſſeh, 
Amon, Joſiab, Fehoahaz, Tliatim, or Jehoiakim, 
Fechonich, or Fehoiachin, Mattaniah, or Zedekiah, 
in whoſe reign Feruſalem was taken by the Cpal- 
deans, the temple burnt, and the people carried 
in captivity to Babylon, A. M. 3416. After 
this we read of the fad death of Gedeliah, whom 


the Chaldzans had left in the country to govern the 


remains of the people, the retreat of this people 


into Egypt, and the favour ſhewn by Evilmero- 


dach king of Babylon to Feboiachin or Feconiah 


king of Judah, whom he took out of priſon, 


and placed in his palace. 


In the interval God raiſed up many prophets in 


Judah; ſuch as Idde, Abijab, Shemaiah, Hanan, 

Azariah, Jebis, Iſaiah, Feremiah, Zephaniah, Hul- 

dah, Micaiah, Feel, and many others, The 
Terr 
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fourth book of Kings has preſerved ſeveral parti- 
culars of the lives of theſe great men, as well as 
of the prophets who lived at the ſame time in the 
kingdom of 1/rael, or the ten tribes. 


As to the author of the four books of Kings, the 


world is not agreed. Many aſcribe the two firſt 
to Samuel, whoſe name we read in the front of 
theſe books in the Hebrew, The Fews allow 
him the honour of only twenty-ſeven chapters 
in tke firſt, which include the hiſtory of his life, 
and a recital of what was done by Saul and 

David, while he was living. The reſt they be- 
lieve was continued by Gad and Nathan, accord- 
ing to 1 Chron. xxix. 29. Now the act of David 
the king, firſt and laſt, behold they are written in the 

book of Samuel the Seer, and in the book of Nathan 
the prophet, and in the book of Gad the Seer. This 
opinion is very probable ; but it labours under 
great diſhculties, fince there are certain re— 
marks, which could not have any place in the 
time of Samuel, or even in the time of Nathan + 
e. gr. it is ſaid, 1 Sam. iii. 1. that while Samuel 
was living, Prophecy was rare in Iſrael ; which 
intimates, that when the author wrote, it was 
more frequent. 1 Sam. xiv. 23. Belbel is called 
Lethaven, or the Houſe of Iniquity; a name 
whereby it did not go till Feroboam had ſet up 


there one of his golden calves. 
'The author obſerves likewiſe on David's invading 


the Gefhurites and Gezrites, that this country of 
old 4vas qwell peopled, from Shur even unto the Land 
of [gypt, 1 Sam. xxvii. 8. f. e. it was ſo in 
Dawid's time, but not when the author was 
living. 1 Sam. ix. 9. they who formerly were 
called /eers, were in his time termed abi or 
prophets. Now in Samuel's time the name of 
ſeer was common; the author therefore of theſe 
books is more modern than that prophet. He 


ſpeaks of Samuel as of a perſon dead long be- 


fore, and praiſes him. 1 Kings xii. 15. He 
takes notice that the city of Zilag belongg@@Ro 
the kings of Judah, ever ſince the ceſſion wm 
Achiſh made of it to David, 1 Sam. xxvii. 6. 
This remark muſt have been made ſince the 
ſeparation of the kingdoms of Judah and 
Iſrael; conſequently this author lived not only 
after Samuel, but after Dawid and Solomon. 


From ſeveral other obſervations of this nature, ſome 


have been perſuaded, that David, Hezekiah, 
Feremiah, or Ezra, compiled thele books from 
memoirs made in the time of Samuel and the 
prophets of David and Solomon ; and it we com- 


pare the different charaCters of theſe two books, 


we ſhall on one ſide ſee that circumſtances, 
facts, and remarks, are moſtly the ſame. The 
- uniformity, 
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uniformity of the ſtyle, and the ſequel of the 


T 


narration prove likewiſe, that there was but one 
author of them, and he contemporary with the 
perſons of whom he ſpeaks: but on the other 
fide, there are ſome few circumſtances, which 
make us think, that a more modern writer had 
a hand in them, and added ſome particulars, and 
certain terms, proper to explain what the diſtance 
of time hadrendered obſcure. Now, if we ſuppoſe 
that Ezra, who was an inſpired author, had in 
his hands the original writings of Samuel, and 
the ancient writers of Saul and David's times, 
and that he digeſted them into order, and con- 
nected them, all difficulties are eaſily reſolved, 
and the ſeeming contradictions are reconciled. 

hat theſe works are authentic and canonical 1s 
is not diſputed ; both the Jewiſh and the CHriſ- 
tian church unanimouſly receive them as inſpired 
ſcripture, and Jeſus Chriſt quotes them in the 
goſpel. Matt. xii. 2. Mark ii. 25. Luke vi. 3. 


There are the ſame difficulties almoſt with relation 


It 


to the author of the third and fourth books of 
Kings, and the time when they were compoſed. 
Some have been of opinion, that David, Solomon, 
and Hezekiah, wrote the hiſtory of their own 
reigns. Others, that the prophets took this care 
upon them, who lived under their government 
in Iſrael and Fudah, as Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Gad, 
and Nathan. We know that ſeveral of the pro- 


phets wrote the lives of thoſe kings who reigned 


in their times; and the names and writings of 
theſe prophets are mentioned in ſeveral places of 
the books of Kings and Chronicles, Beſides, the 
memoirs and annals of the kings of Juda and 
Tjrael are cited almoſt every moment, and theſe 
included the particulars of thoſe princes” actions, 


whereof the Sacred Books have handed down to 


us ſummaries only, and abridgements. | 
muſt be confefled therefore, that two ſorts of 


writers were concerned in penning the Books of 
ig,. (1) Thoſe original, primitive and contem- 


orary authors, who wrote the annals, journals, 
and memoirs of their own times; from whence 
the matter and ſubſtance of our ſacred hiſtory 
has been formed ; and from whence the authors 
which came afterwards have taken what they re- 
cord. Theſe ancient memoirs have not deſcend- 
ed down to us, but were certainly in the hands of 


_ thoſe ſacred penmen, whoſe writings are in our 


It 


poſſeſſion, ſince they cite them, and refer to 
them : but (2) who compiled and digeſted theſe 
ancient writings ? and when did they live ? 

is generally believed that Zzra is the author [ra- 
ther Editor] of the Books of Kings, and Chronicles, 
as we have them at preſent; the proofs are theſe. 
1. The author lived after the captivity of Baby- 
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len. At the end of the fourth Book of Kings he 
ſpeaks of the return from the captivity. 2 Kings 
XXV. 22, 23, ©c. 2. He ſays, that in his time 


the ten tribes were ſtill captive in Afjyria, whi- 
ther they had been carried as a puniſhment for 


their fins. 3. In the xviith chapter of the fourth 


Book of Kings, he makes ſome reflections on the 
calamities of Zudah and Hrael, which demon- 
ſtrate rhat he wrote after the event. 4. He re- 
fers almoſt every where to ancient memoirs, 


which he had before him, and abridged. 5. The 
author, as far as we are able to judge of this 
matter, was a prieſt, and very much attached to 
the houſe of David. Now all theſe marks ſuit 
very well with Ezra, a learned and very curious 
prieſt, who lived during the captivity, and after 
it, who might have collected an infinite number 
of documents, which time and the perſecutions 


ſuffered by the Jews, have deprived us of. 
I confeſs, that there are ſome particulars in theſe 


books which do not agree with the time of Ezra: 
he ſays, that in his time the ark of the covenant 
was {till in the temple ; that the kingdoms of Ju- 
dah and Iſrael were (till ſubſiſting. 1 Kings viii. 
8. 1 Kings xii. 19. 1 Kings vi. 1, & 28. He 
ſpeaks of the months Sf and Bul, names, which 
in the time of Ezra were no longer in uſe. Laſt- 
ly, he expreſſes himſelf throughout as a contem- 
porary, and as an author, who had been a witneſs 
of what he wrote. But this pretended contra- 


-diction may be eaſily reconciled. Ezra generally 


tranſcribes word for word the memoirs which he 
had in poſſeſſion; without giving himſelf the 


trouble to reconcile them. This is a proof of his 


exactneſs, his fidelity and honeſty. In other 
places, ſome reflex1ons or illuſtrations are inſerted 


by him, which ariſe naturally from his ſubject, 


This ſhews he was maſter of the matter which he 
had in hand, and that being inſpired by God, he 
was not afraid of intermixing his own words 
with thoſe of the prophets, whoſe writings lay 
before him. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 


The King's Rights. The Iſraelites having deſired 


Samuel to give them a king, ſuch as other na- 
tions had round about them: he hereupon 
replied to them, the king who ſhall govern you 
will have the following prerogatives : © He will 
take your ſons to guide his chariots, &c.” 1 Sam. 
viii. 11. Conſult the paſſage. 


There is a queſtion whether Samuel only foretold 


what ſhould happen to the Vraelites from their 
king; or whether he declared to them the real 
privileges of a king, and the lawful uſe of his 
authority: commentators for the moſt part think, 


that the prophet here deſcribes in what manner 


the prince would abuſe his power, and what 
would 
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would be his exceſſive pretenſions, rather thau 
the juſt and legal exerciſe of his rights. See 
Erotius De jure Belli & Pacis, lib. 1. cap. 1. & 
cap. 4. Art. 3. & 4, and Schicardus de Jure 
Regni. | 

KiNGs of the FEAST. Vide ARCHITRICLINUS. 

KINGS. Idolatrous nations, and even the Hebrews, 
called their gods kings. Moloch, Milchom, Adra- 


melech, and Anamelech, are names of deities de- 


rived from thoſe of kings. The words of 1/aiah 
xxxvii. 12, V here 1s the king of Hamath, and the 
ting of Arphad, and the king of the city of Sephar- 
dam, Henah and Ivah ? ſeem parallel to thoſe of 
chap. xxxvi. 19, Where are the gods of Hamath 
aud Arphad 9 Where are the gods of Sepharvaim ? 
And, Ames i. 15, God threatens Milebom, the 
god of the Moabites, with ſending him and his 
princes into captivity. In the Scripture God is 
called in every page almoſt, the king of the 
Hebrews. 

RINGS. 
ſame degree of power, or the ſame degree of 
importance: neither does it imply the magni- 
tude of the dominion or territory of this officer. 


Many perſons are called lings in ſcripture, whom 


we ſhould rather denominate chicfs or leaders ; 
and many ſingle towns, or at molt, together 
with their adjacent villages, are ſaid to have had 
kings. 

Being unaware of this lower ſenſe of the word ing, 
or unwilling to adopt it, many perſons have been 
embarraſſed by the paſſage Deut. xxxiii. 5. 
« Moſes commanded us a law—he was Ling in 
Jeſhurun—or king among the upright” i. e. he 
was the principal among the aſſembly [in colli- 
gendo] of the ſuperiors of the {/rae/ites. (Some 
refer this to Jehovah). Moſes was the chief, the 
leader, the guide of his people, fulfilling the du- 
ties of a king: but he was not 4ing in the ſame 
ſenſe as David, or Solomon, was afterwards. 
Which remark reconciles the obſervation Gen. 
KXXV1. 21, ** Theſe kings reigned in Edom, be- 
fore there reigned any king over the children of 
Iſrael :?—for, Moſes, though he was king in an 
inferior ſenſe, yet did not reign, in the ſtronger 

ſenſe, over the children of Iſrael, their conſtitu- 
tion not being monarchical under him. 

Moreover, we find, in Joſhua, - that almoſt every 


town in Canaan had its king; and, we know, 


that the territories of theſe towns muſt have been 
little extenſive, becauſe, otherwiſe, ſo ſmall a 
country as Canaan could never have contained 
thirty-one kings, who being conquered, are enu- 
merated, Joſh. xii. 9-24.—beſide many kings of 


This word does not always imply the 


KIR 


the ſame nature, who, no doubt, eſcaped the 
arms of Joſhua, Vide alſo Gen. xiv. g. alſo 
Judges ii. 7. where Adonizedek, himſelf no 
very powerful king, mentions /eventy tings, whom 
he had ſubdued and mutilated. 1 Kings iv. 20. 
Benhadad and thirty two kings with him, (i. e. 
regents in towns under his dominion, tributary 
allies, kings in the lower, perhaps even, in the 
loweſt ſenie of the word king) are mentioned. 
KING is uſed metaphorically, by Job, chap. xviii. 
14. the king of terrors” i. e. death; the ruler, 
and commander of terrors: ſo chap. xli. g1. 
* the Leviathan is king, i. e. chief, principal, 
ſuperior, over all the children of pride.” —thoſe 
who molt pride themſelves on their ſtations, or 
qualities, are nevertheleſs compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that the Leviathan is their ſuperior z and 
to refrain from comparing, or equalling, their 
powers to thoſe of that tyrant of the waters. 
KING is alſo uſed figuratively by our Lord, John 
xviii. 37. Pilate ſaid, © Art thou a king then?“ 
Jeſus anſwered, © Thou ſayeſt thou expreſſoſt 
what is the fact; I am a king,” —but not of this 
world. Accordingly Rev. i. 15. we read, Jeſus 
Chriſt the prince of the kings of the earth—i. e. 
ſuperior to all earthly monarchs.— 1 Tim. i. 17. 
The king eternal, immortal, &c.” vi. 15. 
„Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the bleſſed and only 
potentate: King of kings and Lord of lords” — 
Vide alſo Rev. xvii. 14, and FRAGMENT, No. 


N. B. This application of the title king to Jeſus 

_ Chriſt, ſubjected the primitive Chriſtians to many 
inconveniencies; as appears among other places, 
from ACts xvii. 7. where they are accuſed of 
acting © contrary to the decree of Cæſar, ſaying, 
there is another king, one Jeſus.” 


NIN ſignifies government, ſuch as a king uſually 


exerciſes ; even though it be not conducted un- 
der one perſon, Rev. xvii. 10. © There are, (ra- 
ther, have been) ſeven kings—forms of govern— 
ment; five are fallen—one 1s, the other 1s not 
come“ —ſo ver. 12. | 
KINNERETH, or Cinnireihb, a lake. Sec Tiberias. 
KINOTH, 71%p, GEpyvo:, lamentation, 2 Chron. 
 XxxXV. 25. The Septuagint tranſlate it op. 
KIR- HARESETH, Der or -p, a city, 
Tſai. xvi. 7. The Vulgate has put the ſignifica- 
tion for the name, urbe coi laterig. The word 


ir ſignifies @ city, and WHT harejh, or chareſb, or 
_ bereſh, ſignifies brick, baked, made, or built, 
KIR-HARESHETH. Sce AREoPOLLs, the capi- 
tal of the Moabites. 
KIRIATH, p, hg, city; from p kereth - 
Ha. otherwiſe, 
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otherwiſe, vcation; from xp Lara, to call: 
otherwiſe, /, reading, or meeting; from the 
ſame verb, which ſignifies 2 read, &c. 
KIRJATH. This word ſignifies a cityz hence 
we ſo often meet with it in the names of places. 
There was a AKirjath near Gibeon in Benjamin, 
Fob. xvill. 28. | 
KIRIATHAIM, Dp. uapinh nem, the tavo ci- 
ties, the callings, &c. See Kiriath. Kiriathaim 
is the dual number. 
KIRJATHAIM or Cariada, a town beyond 7or- 
dan, ten miles from Medaba, weſt. 7ofh. xii. 19. 
KIRJATHAIM, a city of Nephtal:, 1 Chr. vi. 76. 
KIRIATH-ARBA, yaMW"77p. 76s dpBov, the 
city of four; from Kiriath, and y arbah, four. 
KIRJATH-ARBA. A city of Judah. 7ofh. xv. 13. 
KIRIATH-ARIM, S Dp, xagubiapeip., the 
name of a city, #zr. ii. 24. City of cities, or of 
villages ; from Kiriath, and Yy Hir, a city: other- 
wiſe, the city of thoſe that watch; from My Hur, 
to ⁊batch. | NN 


KIRIATH-BAAL, oya- pp, a city, Poſh. xv. 60. 


The city of Baal, or of thoſe that command, or that 


poſſeſs ; from Kiriath, a city, and baal, a maſter, 


or huſband. | 
KIRIATH-JEARIM, yi vp, Tos app, a 
city, Joſh. xv. 9. The city of woods, or foreſts ; 
from Airiath, a city, and Y pahar, a foreſt. 
KIRJATH-JEARIM, or Kir;ath-Baal, or Baale 
of Judah or Bela, a city of Judah on the con- 
fines of Benjamin, where the ark was lodged for 


many years in the houſe of Abinadab, till David | 


removed it to Jeruſalem. See BALA. 
KIRIATH-SANNAH, me-, a city, Toſh. xv. 
49. The city of the buſh ; from MD ſenah, a buſh < 


or, according to the Hebrew and the Syriac, the 


city of enmity. | | 
KIRJATH-SANNAH, a city in the tribe of Ju- 
dah, 7eſb. xv. 49. | | 
KIRIA TH-SEPHER, Dp, T6AG Yup plot wy, 
the city of letters, or of the boot; from Tp kiriath, 
a-city, and d ſepher, a letter, or a book. 
KIRJATH-SEPHER, i. e. the city of letters, or 
of books, otherwiſe Debir, Kirjath-debir (the city 
of words) a city in the tribe of Fudub, which fell 
by lot to this tribe, afterwards given to Caleb. 
It was taken by Othniel, to whom Caleb for his 
reward gave his daughter Ach/ah in marriage. 
Joſh. xiv. 6, 7. and Judg. i. 10, 11, 12, 13. 
[This city was ſo called long before Moſes; at 
leaſt it ſhould ſeem ſo by the manner of 
mentioning it, which proves that books were 
known before this legiſlator, and that he is not 
the oldeſt writer that ever was, as the Fathers 
have aſſerted; a character which it is to be ob- 
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ſerved he never aſſumes. It is poſſible the Ca- 
naanites might lodge their records in this city, 
and thoſe few monuments of antiquity which 
they had remaining, or it might be ſomewhat 
like the cities of the prieſts in 1/rael, the reſi- 
dence of the learned, or a kind of college. ] 
KISH, wp, hard, difficult, from the word cep 
kaſhah ; otherwiſe, frau, or forage ; from vp 
kaſhaſh : otherwiſe, cucumber ; from Ne KA]. 
I. KISH, ſon of Ai Gibeon and Maachab, 1 Chr. 
viii. 30. 
II. 2 ſon of Ner, father of king Saul, 1 Sam. 
ix. I, and 1 Chr. viii. 33. ix. 38, 39. 
III. KIS EH, ſon of Abdi, a Levite of MMerar?s fa- 
mily, 2 Chron. xxix. 12. 
KISHION, jvwp, hardneſs z from Hp kaſhah. See 
Kiſh. 
KISHION, of the tribe of 1ſachar, was yielded to 
the Levites of Ger/hom's family. Joſh. xix. 20. 


' KISHON, PP, a brook ; Judith IV. 7. From the 


ſame root as Ki/h. | | 
KISHON. Judges v. 21. The brook £K:/hor riſes 
in the valley of Jezreel. It runs along this val- 
ley, to the ſouth of mount Tabor, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the Mediterranean Sea at Acco, other. 

wile called Prolemais. 

KISS. There are in the ſcripture ſtyle kiſſes of 
friendſhip, adoration, homage and reſpect ; kiſles 
of peace and reconciliation. Saint Paul ſpeaks 
frequently of the kiſs of peace, which was in uſe 
among believers, and was given by them to one 
another, as a token of charity and union, pub- 
licly in their religious aſſemblies. Salute each 
other with an holy kiſs. Rom. xvi. 16. We have 
already ſpoken of the kiſs of adoration under the 
word Adore. TFoſeph coming to viſit his father 
Jacob, who was on his death-bed, the good old 
man kiſſed the end of his ſtaff of command, 
(lays the Vulgate.) Efther kiſſed the end of 
king Ahaſuerus's ſcepter, in the way of ho- 
mage and adoration. Adoravit faſtigium virgæ 
egjus. Vide LXX. in Gen. xlvii. 31. Eſth. v. 2. 
Pſ. ii. 12. junta Heb, The pſalmiſt exhorts us, 
to kiſs the Son of God, and acknowledge his 
dominion. We kiſs the text of the holy goſpels, 
out of reſpect, and with a kind of relative wor- 
ſhip, which we pay them: with the ſame ſpi- 
rit the converted adultereſs kiſſed our Saviour's 
feet, waſhed them with her tears, and wiped 

them with her hair. Luke vii. 38. 8 
[K1ss. Pharaoh tells Joſeph, Thou ſhalt be over 
my houſe; and upon thy mouth ſhall all my peo- 
ple kiſs:” our tranſlation reads, “ according to 
thy word ſhall all my people be ruled ;” but 
places in the margin, “ at thy word ſhall all my 
DE people 
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people kiſs.“ Under the article Apokk we have 
ſhewn, that, thoſe who were ſaid to kiſs idols, 
kifled their own hands, and transferred the action 
to the idol, or profeſſed to do this to its honour : 
J. e. they expreſſed their ſenſe of veneration b 
this action, but we read Prov. xxiv. 26. © The 
lips ſhall be kiffed that give right words in an- 
ſwer' —as this ſeems to allude to the ſame ac- 
tion as is referred to Joſeph, it may be proper 
to examine the import of the expreſſion. 

is probable, that this refers, ultimately, to the 
mode of kiſſing the roll of the decree, or, the 
writing, which contains the orders of a ſove- 
reign prince, as is ſti! the cuſtom of the eaſt— 


1 


or 


7. e. the written orders of Joſeph ſhould be treat- 


ed with the ſame reſpect, by inferior officers, as 
thoſe of the king uſed to be.—The paſſage in 
Proverbs is rendered by LXX. “Lips ſhall kiſs 
thoſe things that anſwer to right words:“ f. e. 
thoſe writings—thoſe decrees—which correſpond 
to principles of equity and Juſtice, ſhall be treat- 
ed with the utmoſt reverence—even to kiſſing. 
The mode of honoring a writing from a ſove- 


reign in the eaſt, is, by kiſſing it, and then put- 


ting it up to the forehead. On a late trial in the 


Court of King's Bench, in England, in which 


ſome Mahometans were ſworn, they honored the 
Koran, on which they were ſworn, by this ex- 
preſſion of reſpect. 85 

It deſerves notice, that, occaſionally, various parts of 
the perſon, were kifled, and ſtill are, in the eaſt ; 
probably according to the degree of intimacy of 
the parties, or, to their relative ſtations—as the 
lips—the hands—the feet—the garments—the 
earth where the feet had trod &c.—and in many 
inſtances, things ſent by a ſuperior to an inferior. 
So, Iſaac ſays to his ſon, Come near and kiſs 
me,” Gen. xxvii. 26; ſo, Joſeph fell on his 
father's face, and kiſſed it, Gen. 1. 1. fo, Joab 
took Amaſa by the beard, to kiſs it, 2 Sam. xx. 
9. (Vide FRAGMENT, No. XCIII) and ſo, the 
woman kiſſed the feet of Chriſt, Luke vii. 45.] 


FWe ſhould remark alſo that not only men who were 


related to each other kiſſed each other, as Laban 
kiſſed Jacob, Gen. xxix. 14, and Eſau kiſſed Ja- 
cob, Gen. xxxiii. 4. and Joſeph kiſſed all his 
brethren, but Samuel kiſſed Saul, 1 Sam. x, 3. 
as a token of reſpect to the king elect; in like 
manner, when the Son is declared king, Pſalm li. 
12. the kings and judges of the earth are directed 
to kiſs him: no doubt, to ſhew their ſubmiſſion, 
veneration, and affection. Jonathan and David 
kiſſed each other, 1 Sam. xx. 41. and, © Abſalom 
kiſſed any man—of whatever rank, or ſituation 
that came nigh to him,” 2 Sam. xv. 5. And this 
cuſtom long continued: for “ the brethren fell 
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on Paul's neck, and kiſſed him,” Accs xx. 37. 
This accounts, very eafily, for the cuſtom of the 
kiſs of peace, among the primitive Chriſtians z 
which, however it might ſeem to us, to be un— 
adviſable, yet was in thoſe days eſteemed merely 
as one mode of expreſſing affeftionate honour. 
It ſhould be remembered, that the ſexes ſat apart 
in Jewiſh, and in Chriſtian, places of worſhip ; 
notwithſtanding which, the heathen took occa- 
ſion from the uſe of this ſalutation, to raiſe re- 
ports injurious to Chriſtian purity ; and it did 
not therefore long continue to be practiſed in 
public aſſemblies. Moſt probably it was gradu- 
ally relinquiſhed ; but, I ſuſpe&t that it conti- 
nued among ſeveral of the ſects denominated 
heretics : where it gave occaſion to the ſame re- 
ports of promiſcuous embraces, as it had done 
when in general uſe among Chriſtians. I think 
this is the moſt liberal way of accounting for 
reported behaviour ſo utterly inconſiſtent with any 
reception of the Chriſtian doctrine. ] | | 
KITE, a bird of prey, in Latin called Milvus, and 

in Hebrew Daah: ſome tranſlate this word Mag- 

pye ; and others Vulture. The Hebrew Daab, 

ſigniſies to fly, The Kite flies very ſwiftly and 


very high. Moſes places it among the unclean 
birds. 


KITHLISH, wo, 4292kv, a city, Joh. xv. 40. 
Wall; from rp cathal : according to the Syriac 
and Hebrexv, a troop of lions: or, according to the 
Syriac, ſqueezing to the lion. 

KITHLISH, a town belonging to the tribe of 
Judah. Joſhua xv. 40. CN 

KITRON, pp, vempev, Vulgate, cetron, bonds : 

. otherwiſe, he that per fuſies, that makes to ſmoke ; 
from WP catar, to burn incenſe : otherwile, the 

Jeng of him that is ꝛbeary; from wp cut, to be 
weary, and 93 ranah, a ſong. | 

KITRON, a city of Zebulun, which they o 
that tribe could not take from the Canaanites. 
Judg. i. 30. | 

KIT'TIM, ph, «iro, they that bruiſe; from nM» 
cathath: otherwiſe, gold; from pp cethem : 
otherwiſe, colouring. | 

KITTIM, the ſon Javan, and grandſon to Neah. 
We have ſhewn in the comment upon Geneſis x. 
4. that Kittim peopled Macedonia. Foſephus by 
Kittim underſtands the Ile of Cyprus; others the 
Iſle of Chios; others Cilicin; others again Achaia. 
But the author of the firſt Book of Maccabees 
underſtands it as we do, of the Macedonians ; for 
he calls Alexander King of the Kittims, and ſays, 
that Perſeus King of the Kittims was overcome by 
the Romans. Daniel ſpeaks of the /hips of the 
Kittims, which Bochart takes to be meant of the 
Roman fleet, 1 Mac. i. 1 Mac. viii. 5. Dan. pi. 
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20. He will have it, that Kittim ſignifies 1taly. 
It is true Daniel ſpeaks in this place of the Ro- 
man fleet, but he calls it the flect of the Kittims, 
becauſe it laid in the harbours of Macedonia, 
when it departed to attack Antiochus, under the 
conduct of Caius Popilius; and of this event 
Daniel was ſpeaking in the paſſage cited by Bo- 
chart, Thus the fleet of the Kittims and Mace- 
d:nia is in this circumſtance the Roman fleet alſo. 


RNIVES of $7cne, uſed in circumciſion. See STONE. 


TO KNOW. I know thee by name, Exod. xxxiii. 12, 
17. I know thee very particularly, I know who 
thou art: thou art my peculiar ſervant, whom [I 
have named. It is God who ſpeaks thus to Moſes. 
Otherwiſe ; I have called thee to my ſervice by 
name. | 

To know: kill every woman that hath known man: 
Numb. xxxi. 17. All the married women, and 
thoſe who are not virgins. Thus; Adam cogno— 
dit uxorem ſiiam; Virum non cognoſto; Rex non 

cognovit eam. All thefe expreſſions deſcribe in a 
decent manner the act of marriage. 

To know the Lord Jer, xxxi. 34. to know the way 
and judgments of the Lord. And in a contrary 
ſenſe, they have not known the Lord, Hoſea xili. 
4, Oc. nor his ways, does not ſignify a mere 


ſpeculative knowledge, but a practical knowledge 


accompanied with pious actions, and with cha- 
rity. The Ox knoweth his Maſter, but Iſrael doth 
not know him. If. i. 3. | 

T did know thee in the Wilderneſs, Hoſea xiii. 5. I 
choſe thee for my people, and gave my law to 
thee in the wilderneſs. And you only have 1 
known of all the families of the Earth. Amos. iii. 
You only have I taken for my people. And 


again; they have made princes, and I kneaw it not. 


Hoſea viii. 4. They have ſet themſelves over my 


people without my mithon or conſent. 

Ido not know thee, I know not who thou art; that is 
to ſay, I have nothing to do with thee, I deſign 
to treat thee as a ſtranger, as an indifferent per- 
ſon, as one whom J have never ſeen. 

To know denotes frequently the view of any thing 
with approbation, eſteem and friendſhip. The 
Lord knoweth the aways of the righteous, Pl. 1. 6. 
The Lord knoxeth the days of the upright, Pſ. xxxvii. 
18. And, the Lord knoweth the ways which are on 


the right hand, he approves, he loves them, Prov. 
[The author cites from the Vulgate, 
wherein the 27th verſe is inſerted with additions 


„ 


which the tranſlator has copied from the Septua- 
gint, which are not in the Hebreav;z which con- 
cludes, as the Engliſh verſion does, with, remove 
thy foot from evil.] 
KNOWLEDGE. God planted in Paradiſe the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil; i. e. of the 
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knowledge of all things; for to know good and 
evil ſignifies a general knowledge, at leaſt in 
morals. Some are of opinion that this tree of 
knowledge was different from the tree of life, 
and that Eve was inclined to eat the fruit of 
knowledge, with the hopes of becoming a little 
deity, abounding with light and knowledge ; ye 
ſhall be as gods, knowing good and evil, Gen. 111. 5. 

The Lord is a God of knowledge, fays Hannah 
1 Sam. ii. 3, in her thankſgiving ſong : He ſees, 
perceives, and knows every thing; paſt, preſent, 
and to come, lies open to its view; he penetrates 
our deepeſt thoughts, and moſt concealed incli- 
nations. | 5 

Thy knowledge, Lord, is infinitely too high for me, 
cannot attain unto it, Pſalm cxxxix. 6, It 
would not only be ridiculous for man to pretend 
to equal the knowledge of God, but even to 

believe that he can form a juſt idea of it. We 
may eaſily apprehend, that our notices of things 
are very limited and imperfect, and that the 
knowledge of God is without defect; but to 
ſeek, to learn its extent, 1s to aim at numbering 
the drops of water in the ſea. | 

The knowledge of God, of ſalvation, of the ſaints, 
may denote thoſe ſerious and uſeful notices of 
religious things, which guide us to God and 
holineſs; or the knowledge which 1s given and 
inſpired by God, and has things holy for its 
object. | 

There is no knowledge or wiſdom in the grave whither 
thou goefl—in the other life: Eccleſ. ix. 10. 
Thoſe qualities of wiſe and learned which pro- 
cure you ſome honour and reputation in this 
life, will diſappear at death. There will then 
be no queſtion but of a good life and good 
works. Theſe are the only advantages at the 
hour of death. It may be taken likewiſe as an 
objection offered by libertines, Let us enjoy 
preſent pleaſure, for every thing periſhes with 
the body in the other life there will be neither 
work, nor reaſon, nor wiſdom, nor knowledge, 

Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth. 1 Cor. 
viii. 1. The knowledge of ſpeculative and uſe- 
leſs things, which tend only to gratify curioſity 
and vanity, and contribute, neither to our own 
ſalvation nor to our neighbour's, neither to the 
public good, nor to God's glory; ſuch know- 
ledge is much more dangerous than profitable. 
The true ſcience is that of ſalvation, to employ 
our knowledge in ſanctifying ourſelves, in glo- 
rifying God, and edifying our neighbour, this 

is the only ſound knowledge. 

St. Paul ſays, that he was rude in ſpeech, but not in 
knowledge ; his knowledge was not oſtentatious 
impoſing on others with pompous, ſublime and 

eloquent 
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eloquent diſcourſes ; but was humble, ſolid, ele- 
vated, pure, and ſuited to the capacity of thoſe 
who heard him with holy diſpoſitions, and with 
the deſire of being edified and inſtructed, 

Our Saviour reproaches the Phariſees with having 
taken awway the key of knowledge, and neither enter- 
ing in themſelves, nor ſuffering others to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, Luke xi. 52. The Pha- 
riſces made particular profeſſion of ſtudying the 
law. They paſſed for the moſt learned of the 
Jews. They could not endure that others ſhould 
be in any reputation for learning. In a word 
they ſeized on the key of knowledge; but what 
did they do with it? They did not live the better 
for it ; they did not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven: their lives were nothing but oſtentation 
and hypocriſy. The traditions, wherewith they 
had overloaded the law, were rather a corrup- 
tion than a fair explanation of the will of God. 
So that they not only did not follow the way 
which leads to the kingdom of heaven, but fur- 
ther led others out of it by bad explanations. 

KNOWLEDGE. To conſider this word fully, 
would make a very extenſive article: ſometimes 
it imports to underſtand - to have acquired in- 
formation reſpecting a ſubject. 


Knowledge implies diſcernment, judgment, diſcre- - 


tion: the power of diſcrimination. _ 
Knowledge may be partial; we fee but in part, we 
know but in part. | 
To have aſcertained by experiment Gen. xxii. 12. 
It implies, diſcovery, detection; by the law is the 
knowledge of fin, Rom. iii. 20. 
Knowledge, natural, is acquired by the ſenſes; by 
ſight, hearing, feeling, &c. by reflection ; by 
proper uſe of our reafoning powers; by natural 


genius; dexterity improved by aſſiduity and cul- 


tivation into great ſkill. So of huſbandry, Ifai. 
XXxv1i!. 36. of art and elegance, Exod. xxxv. 31. 
in the inſtance of Bezaleel. 

Kncawledge, ſpiritual, is the gift of God; but may be 
improved by ſtudy, conſideration, &c. | 
The prieſt's lips ſhould keep knowledge, Mal. ii. 7. 

not keep it to themſelves, but keep it in ſtore for 
others: to communicate knowledge is the way to 
preſerve it. TY | 
Knowledge is ſpoken of as an emblematical perſon, 
as riches, and treaſures, as excellency, and as 


the gift of God. 


Knowledge does not always add to the happineſs of 
its poſſeſſor; but too often he that increaſeth 


knowledge increaſeth ſorrow, Eccl. i. 18. 
God is the ſource, - and fountain of knowledge 
who knows all things; at all times, and in all 


places, Jeſus Chriſt is poſſeſſed of univerſal 


KOR 


knowledge; knows the heart of man, and what- 
ever appertains to his mediatorial kingdom. 
Men know progreſlively; and ought to follow 
on to know the Lord: what we know not now 
we may know hereafter. Holy angels know in 
a manner much ſuperior to man; and, occaſion- 
ally, reveal part of their knowledge to man. 
Unholy angels may know many things, of which 
man is ignorant. | 

The great diſcretion of life, and of godlineſs, is, 
to diſcern what 1s defirable to be known, and 
what is beſt unknown : leſt the knowledge of 
good loſt and evil got,“ as in the caſe of our 
firſt parents, ſhould prove the lamentable ſource 
of innumerable evils. ; 

Knowledge of God is indiſpenſable, ſelf knowledge 
is important, knowledge of others is defirable ; 
to be too knowing in worldly matters is often 
acceſlory to ſinful knowledge; the knowledge of 
our Lord 7e/us Chriſt is a mean of eſcaping the 
pollutions which are in the world; workers of 
iniquity have no knowledge; no proper con- 
viction of the divine preſence. Some men are 
brutiſh in their knowledge; e. gr. he knows that 
a wooden image is but a ſhapely- formed ſtum 
of a tree, yet he worſhips it: he boaſts of his 
deity, which, in fact, is an inſtance of his diſ- 
cernment degraded even to brutality. Some are 
wicked in their knowledge, “knowing the 
depths of Satan, as they ſpeak.” Rev. it. 20. 
Strange indeed! that men ſhould boaſt of what 
is to their detriment, and pride themſelves on 
knowing that -whoſe abſence were their great- 
eſt felicity | 


+ © + no more 
Where ignorance is bliſs 
Tis folly to be wiſe,” 

KOHAT H, p, congregation; from Mp kavah e 
otherwiſe <vrinkle, plait ; from bop camat other— 
wile, to make blunt; from RNAP ca, ah : otherwile, 
obedience ; from dy jakah, to obey. | 

KOHA TH, ſon of Levi, and father of Aram, 
TFehar, Hebron and Uzzzel, Gen. xlvi. 11. Ka- 
hath's family was appointed to carry the ark and 
ſacred veſſels of the tabernable, while Trac! 
marched through the wilderneſs. Exod. vi. 18. 
Numb. iv. 4, 5, 6, Ge. . 

KOHELETH, hp, Vulg. Eccleſiaſtes; Eecleſ. i. 1. 
preacher + otherwiſe, he [he] that aſſembler. 

KOLAIAH, 9p, A,j,, a man's name, Nehem. 
xi. 6. The voice of the Lord; from d Lol, a 
voice, and jah, the Lord. Alſo the father of 
eee 

KORAH, 77, fon of har, Exod. vi. 21. bald, 

frozen, icy 3 from p Farak, or kerek, | 


I. KORAE, 


K OR 


= 7 KORAH, ſon of Eſau and Abolibaniaß, ſuc- | 


ceeded Kenaz in part of the kingdom of Edom, 
and was ſucceeded by Gata Gen. xxxvi. 15, 16. 
II. KoRAH, (Lide DATHAN and ABIRAM,) fon of 
Fehar, of the race of Levi, and father of A/ber, 
Elkanah and Aliaſaph, and head of the Korites, 
a celebrated family among the Levites. Korah 
being diſſatisfied with the rank he held among 
the ſons of Lew, and envying the authority 
which Mo/es and Aaron enjoyed, formed a party 
againſt them; wherein he engaged Dathan, 
Abiram, and On, with two hundred and fifty of 
the principal Levites, Numb. xvi. 1, 3, &c. 
Keorah, at the head of the rebels, went to Hoſes 
and Aaron, and complained that they alone arro- 
gated to themſelves all the authority over the 
people of the Lord. Moſes, falling with his 
face upon the carth, anſwered them: To- mor- 


row in the morning the Lord will diſcover who 


are his. Let every one of you take therefore 


his cenſer, and to-morrow he ſhall put incenſe 


into it; and offer it before the Lord; and he 

ſhall be acknowledged prieſt whom the Lord 

ſhall chooſe and approve.” | | 
The next day Korah with two hundred and fifty of 


his faction, preſenting themſelves with their 


cenſers before the Lord, the glory of the Lord 
appeared viſibly over the tabernacle; and a 
voice was heard to ſay, Separate yourſelves from 
among this congregation, that I may conſume 


them in a moment. Moſes and Aaron hereupon 
falling with their faces to the ground, ſaid, O 


God, the God of the ſpirits of all fleſh, ſhall 
one man fin, and wilt thou be wrath with all the 
congregation? And the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, 
Command all the people to depart from about 
the tents of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. When 
therefore the people were retired, Moſes ſaid, 
If theſe men die 185 common death of all men, 
then the Lord hath not ſent me; but if the 
carth open and ſwallow them up quick, then 
ye ſhall know that they have blaſphemed the 
Lord. As ſoon as he had ſpoken, the earth 
opened from under their feet, and ſwallowed 
them up with what belonged to them, 

But one thing there was which added to this ſur- 
priſing wonder, which was, that when Korah 
was thus ſwallowed up in the earth, his ſons 
were preſerved from his misfortune. We do 
not know the year particularly when the death 
of Kerah and his companions happened. The 
ſons of Korah continued as before, to ſerve in 
the tabernacle of the Lord. David appointed 

them their office in the temple, to guard the 


KUS 


doors, and ſing the praiſes of God. There are 


ſeveral pſalms aſcribed to them, which go by 


the name of Korah: As the 42, 44, 45, 46, 
47 48, 49, and the 84, 85, 86, 87; that is to 
ſay, eleven pſalms. 

The Mahometans have ſeveral traditions relating to 
Korah, which it may be proper to produce here, 
though no great account 1s to be made of them : 
They ſay Korah, whom they call Karum, was the 

| ſon of Maſaab, couſin- german to Moſes. Moſes 
ſeeing he was poor, taught him chemiſtry, by 
which means he acquired ſuch immenſe riches, 
that forty camels were neceſſary to carry his gold 
and ſilver, There are ſome who aſſert, that he 
had ſeveral camels loaded only with the keys of 
Lis ſtrong boxes. | | 


Moſes having commanded the Tfraelites to pay the 


tythe of all their fortunes, Korah refuſed to obey 
him, he even rebelled againſt his benefactor, and 
ſpread ſeveral calumnies againſt him, which had 
ſuch an effect as to deſtroy almoſt all his autho- 
rity with the people. Moſes hereupon made his 
complaint to God, who permitted him to puniſh 
Korah as he ſhould think proper. He therefore 
curſed him, and commanded the earth to open 
and ſwallow him up; which was immediately 
executed. | 
The Mahometans have another tradition, that Korah, 
| ſeeing his treaſure ſunk under ground, then that 
his tent was ſwallowed up, after that his family, 
and laſtly diſcerning himſelf to be already as 
high as his knees in the earth, begged of Moſes 
four ſeveral times to pardon him, but found him 
inflexible. Some time after God appeared to 
this prophet, and ſaid to him: Thou couldeſt 
not forgive Korah, though he four times deſired 
it of thee ; had he addreſſed himſelf to me once 
only, I ſhould not have refuſed him my pardon. 


KORE, xp, father of Shallum, 1 Chron. ix. 19. 


He that binds, or calls: or partridge; from N 


korah, or ore. 
KORITES, fru, vopire, or Korifhites, 1 Chron. 


ix 19. The children of Kore; from Pp Lorach, 
before. 


' KOZEBAH, a city of Moab. See Hab. 1 Chron. 


iv. 22. or Kiſbi the fon of Abdi. 

KUSHAIAH, up, uoonirs, his hardneſs, his 
importunity, from cup caſhah, and the pronoun 
10, His otherwiſe, the chaining of the Lord; 
from wp fate, chaining, and TI jah, the Lord. 

KUSHAIAH, or Kiſhi, the ſon of Abdi, and 
father of Ethan, a Levite of Mierari's family, 
1 Chron. xv. 17, He was a finger, and ſtood 

always before the ark. 1 Chron, vi. 44. 
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AAD AH, no, for ornament, or FR to paſs ; 

from the prepoſition 5 7, for, and ry V, 
ornament, or paſjage 2 otherwiſe, for witneſſing, 
or for ſpoiling ; from the ſame prepoſition, and 
Ty Hud, to witneſs, &c. 


| LAADAH, fon of Shelah, and father of Mareſpab, 


of Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 21. 

LAADAN, h, for pleaſure : from the prepoſi- 
tion d, 8 and zy Hadan, pleaſure or for or- 
nament, or fer 11 ice above: otherwiſe, he 
that devours judgment; from y luah, to devour, 


and u dun, judgment s according to the Syriac, | 


according to time. 

LAADAN, fon of Gerſbon, 1 Chr. xxiii. 7, 8.— 
xxvi. 21, He had ſeveral ſons, 

LABAN, 73, white e otherwiſe, a brick, Alſo a 

Jace. 

LABAN, ſon of Bethuel, and grandſon of Nahor, 
brother to Rebekah, and father to Rachel and 
Leah. When Jacob came into Meſopotamia, 
A. M. 2245, ante A. D. 1759, he was well re- 
ceived by his uncle Laban. Gen. xxviii, &c. 
A month after his arrival, Laban ſaid to him, 


muſt you, becauſe you are my nephew, ſerve 


me without recompence? Jacob propoſed to ſerve 
him ſeven years, for his youngeſt daughter Ra- 
chel, and Laban conſented. (Many are of opinion, 
that Jacob ſerved him ſeven years, before he 
married Rache!; but others aſſert the contrary, 
and think that the words, My time is accom- 
pliſbed, ſignify, Lam of age to think of ſupport- 
ing my family, of marrying. Jacob was then 
ſever nty years of age.) Jacob laid to Laban, 
give me my wile, for my time is accompliſhed. 
Laban therefore made a wedding feait, but con- 
veyed Leah into Jacob's chamber, ſo that Faces 
perceived nothing of the fraud. The next morn- 
ig he complained ſharply of it: But Laban re- 
plied, that it was unlawſul to marry the younger 
daughter before the elder, but if he would ſerve 
even years more, he would give him Rachel: 
to this Jacob conſented; Vide FRAGMENT, No. 
CXXVI. page 40, 41. 

When Jacob had ſpent fourteen years in the ſervice 


of Laban, he was defirous to return to (/nnagn . 
Vor.. II. 


L AB 

But Laban wiſhing to continue him in his ſer- 
vice, ſaid, © Aſk what recompence you pleaſe,” 

Jacob demanded all the young which his flocks 
ſhould produce that were of a brown colour, 
ſpotted and ſpeckled: i. e. that ſeemed leaſt de- 
frable for their wool, and their fleece. Laban 
agreed, and committed all that were ſpotted 
and of divers colours, to the keeping of his own 

ſons; fearing, in all probability, leſt Za 
ſhould uſe art to produce cattle of divers colours, 
by mixture of ſpotted ſheep and goats, with 
thoſe which were not ſo. But Face accom- 
pliſhed an increaſe another way. 

After ſtaying twenty years with Laban, Jacob 
perceiving that Laban did not regard him 
with the ſame kindneſs as formerly, reſolved to 
depart without Laban's knowledge, who ſet 
out in purſuit of him, and overtook him at 
Afount-Gilead, God appeared over-night to La- 
ban, and forbad him to ſay any thing harſh to 
Jacob; ſo that when he ſaw Jacob, he only 
complained of his ſudden retreat, of his not 
giving him the comfort of embracing his daugh- 
ters and grand-children, and of conducting 
them on their journey with chearful muſic. 
But on the ſubject of his ſtealing from him his 
gods, or Teraphim (See 'TERAPHIM) he made 
great complaints; Jacob replied with ſome vehe- 
mence, and agrecd, that whoever ad commit - 
ted this theſt ſhould be put to death ; not know- 
ing that Rachel was that perion. Laban ſearched 
all the tents of Jacob in vain, for Rachel con- 
cealed theſe images under her. Swe RACHEL. 

Jacdb in his turn remonſtrated with Laban refpett- 
ing his conduct towards him, and his having 
changed the rewards due to him. Laban an- 

ſwered, “ Behold my daughters and my grand- 
children? All that is your's is as dear to me as 
what belongs to mylelf. Let us make a cove- 
nant together, and ſet up a monument of it. 
(Lich FRAGMENT, No. CXXIX. page 50.) 
They ſwore therefore reciprocal friendſhip 
and alliance : Laban called this pile of ſtones 
fagur-Sahadutha, the heap of teſtimony 3 Jacob 
called it Galeed, the heap of witneſs, each ac- 
PD cording 
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cording to his language, Laban uſing the Chal- 
dee. Having oftered ſacrifice, they ate and drank 
together; and the next morning Laban took 
leave of his daughters and grand-fons, and re- 
turned to Haran. This is all we know of him. 
LABAN, a place beyond Jordan, in Moab. Deut. i. 1. 
LABOSARDACH or Leboroparchod, king of Ba- 
bylon, fon of Nerigliſſar, reigned nine months; 
according to Berus. (He was flain by his own 
people, and ſucceeded by Nabonidas, ſays Bero— 
fus, or Nabannidocb, according to Abydenus; or 
Labynitus according to Herodotus.) Many are of 


opinion, that this is the Be/hazzar of Daniel. 


The ſucceſſion of Nebuchaanczzar's ſons is ex- 
tremely perplexed. See NIGLISSAR. 
LABOUR. Is ſometimes uſed for u, iniquity, 
falſhood, the puniſhment of ſin: e. gr. Sub Lin- 
gua ejus labor & dolor, PL, x. 7. under his tongue 
ungodlineſs and ſorrow; according to Heb. 
ſand Eng.] miſchief and imguity, or vanity : He 
thinks only of doing miſchief, of injuring and 
afflicting his neighbour. Pſ. lv. 11. Labor in 
medio ejus & injujlitia ; fin and injuſtice are in 
the midſt of the city. And Pf. cxli. 9. Labor 
labiorum ip/arum operiet eos, Let the miſchief of 
their own lips cover them: Let the puniſhment 
of their fin, of their evil diſcourſes, fall upon 
them. Jſaiab lix. 4. Conceperunt laborem & pe- 
ferunt iniquitatem : They have conceived miſ- 
chief, and brought forth iniquity. "Theſe words 
were in a manner proverbial. They occur in 
Pf. vii. 14. and Fob xv. 35. And Habakuk i. 3. 
Duare gſtendiſti mihi iniguitatem & laborem: i. e. 
iniquity and the crimes of the wicked. [The 
Latin laber may anſwer to our Engliſh word 
TROUBLE. } | 
Labour is often uſed for all ſorts of misfortunes, 
fatigues and troubles. Neſfi omnem laborem qui 
apprehendit nos, Numb. xx. 14. All the evils 
which we have ſuffered. Narravit uniwverſum 
laborem qui accidifſet eis in itinere; Exod. xviii. 8. 
the uneaſineſs which attended their journey. 
Latour is alſo taken for the fruit of labour. Pf. 
cv. 44. Labores populorum poſſederunt, They 
poſſeſſed the labours of the people. And elſe- 
where, let the frangers ſpoil his labour, and the 
firſt fruits of their labours ; i. e. what they have 
acquired by their labours. | 
Labour is ſometimes uſed for the uneaſineſs we 
give others. Laber labiorum ipſorum operiet eos, 
Pf. cx}i. 9. The miſchief they do others will fall 
upon themſelves; or, the pain occaſioned b 
their evil diſcourſes and calumnies will over- 
whelm them. Labor flultorum affiiget eos. Eccleſ. 
x. 15. The wicked ſhall be punithed with thoſe 
very evils which they would inflict on others; 


'L AC 


and the P/almift, Numquid adheret tibi ſedes int- 
quitatis, qui fingis laborem in precepts ? Shall the 
throne of iniquity have fellowſhip with thee, 
which ſrameth miſchief, iniquity, by its precepts ? 
for the Hebrew reads finget in the third perſon, 
and not fingis. The throne of iniquity are the 
wicked, they who abuſe the power which God 
hath put into their hands; they frame miſchief by 
a law, they overwhelm the weak with their au- 
thority; they afflict, oppreſs them. 
LaBouR. See Gen. iii. 17, 18, 19. Pſalm cxxvii. 
I, 2, 3, , And Fw, i. 6,7, 8, 0, 10; 11: 
Eccluſ. xxix. 28, 29, 30, 31. Aels xviii. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
and xx. 33, 34, 35. And 1 Theſf. xi. 9, 10, Qc. 
LACEDEMONIANS, Azue%iuoves, the lake of 
demons; a Greet compound of Azuxcc, a lake, 


and 02/oves, demons, or bad genii: otherwiſe 


happy. : ” 
LACEDZENON, otherwiſe called Sparta, a cele- 
brated and very ancient city in the Peloponneſus : 
ſaid to have been called at firſt Lelegia, from 
Lelex, its firſt king, who was, they ſay, con- 
temporary with Creon and Erichthonius. It after- 
wards took the name of Lacedemon from Lace- 
demon, the ſon of Jupiter and Semele « Laſtly, 


that of Sparta, from queen Sparta, wife to La- 
cedemon. | | | 

The Lacedamonians were always diſtinguiſhed by 
their valour. Lycurgrs formed their government 

and gave them laws. He ſettled a council com- 

poſed of thirty-two, of whom the king was the 
firſt. This council could conclude nothing with- 
out the conſent of the people. Many of Lycur- 
grs's laws reſemble thoſe of AZoſes ; e. gr. equa- 
lity in partition of lands, reſpect to old men and 
magiſtrates, frugality, abhorrence of drunken- 
neſs and intemperance z they brought up their 
ſons and even their daughters in the laborious 
exerciſes of war; they inſpired them with a love 
of liberty and independency, they ſpoke little, 
and ſaid much in few words. The Laconic 
ſtyle grew into a proverb for its brevity. | 

The intercourſe between the Fews and the Lace- 
demonians, does not appear to have been eſta- 
bliſhed till the time of the Maccabees, when 
Jonathan Maccabeus having ſent deputies to Rome, 
directed them alſo to Lacedemon, Macc. vii. 

It was probably Areus, or Arius I. king of Lace- 
demon, who wrote to Onas I. high-prieſt of the 
Feb. This prince was certainly contemporary 
with Ouias, and hiſtory agrees well with this 
opinion. The beginning of Onas I. we fix to 
A. M. 3682, his death to 3702. 

As to the relation between the Year and Lacede- 

moniaus, it may be proper to remark, firſt, that 
according to the Greck text, the Lacedæmonians 
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The high-prieſt 7% n being obliged to quit Ja, 


E 


firſt wrote to the %s, and certified them, that 
they had found in ſome old books, that they 
were relations, and had the patriarch 4braham, 
for their common father. The eue, though 
proud of their noble origin, did not reject this 
pretenſion of the Lacedemonians. Both believed 
they were related. We have Arius's letter to 
Onians, but we do not find Onias's anſwer to 
Ariusz it appears however, by the ſequel of the 
hiſtory, that the matter was very well received 
in Fudza, and that both people maintained ſin— 
cerely their alliance and relation. 

his country, and radia, whither he had retired, 
went to Lacedemon, and there deſired protection, 
2 Mace. v. 9. The high-prieſt Jonathan, bro- 
ther to Judas Maccabæus, wrote to the people 
and ſenate of Lacedemon, to renew their ancient 
alliance; 2 acc. xii. 6. their relation was not 
conteſted. It muit be confeſſed, nevertheleſs, 
that if this were founded only on the documents 
remaining in ſcripture, or in prophane authors, 


their belief was ill grounded. But they might 


at that time have proois and monuments in their 
polleihon which are unknown to us. 


Some have advanced, that Lal the ſon of tan, 


Gen. x. 28. (Vide apud Scal. Iſagog. lib. 3. 
p. 382.) was the ſame with Zbalus, the father of 
Tyndarus, and grandfather of Gaftor, Pollux, 
and Helena; but chronology rejects this opinion; 
and beſides, this would not prove that the Lace- 
demonians and Jews had Abraham for their com- 
mon father, fince Ebal is ſix or ſeven genera- 
tions older than Abraham. | 


Others believed, D. Thom. ſeu alius in Libb. Mac. 


that the Lacedemonians were ſprung from Hagar, 
or Aeturah, by Abraham ; but this is uncertain, 
and a mere conjecture, Crotius imagines, that 
the Lacedæmoniaus being deſcended from the 
Dorians, and the Dorians from the Pelaſgians, 
who were originally of the countries adjacent to 
Syria or Arabia, it has been ſaid at random, that 
tue Lacedannians and eau were of the fame 
race; this is one of thoſe agreeable opinions which 


will not abide rigid examination. 
Eutychius patriarch of Alexandria, deduces this re- 


lation from Eſuu's fide: He believes, that hau 
married not only Canaanite women, but, like- 
wife Greek women; from whence proceeded 
the alliance between the Fews and Greeks : but 
it were to be wiſhed, that this ſuppoſed marriage 
between ſau and theſe Grecian women were 
even probable. 


Some derive it from Cadmus, who being a Pheni- 


cian, and coming into Greece with ſome Ara- 
/1a1s, occaſioned this report. The foundation 
of the city of Lacedæmon is attributed to Cadmus, 


L.A C 
and the etymology of the name Sparta, which 


ſignifies /ewwn, is borrowed from Cadmus's having 
ſown the ſerpent's teeth, which ſprung up men, 


Diodorus Siculus relates, that a multitude of ſtran- 


gers ſettling in Fegypt, and beginning to alter 
the laws and cultoms of it, the natives of the 
country drove them out, and obliged them to 
retire where they could: part of them withdrew 
into Greece under the conduct of Danaus and 
Cadinus; the others, having 74cs at their head, 
made themſelves maſters of 7udza, which at 
that time was intirely deſolate, Here ariſes a 
conjecture concerning the common origin of the 
Lacedemonians and FewWS. 


The foundation of Sparta is by fome authors at— 


tributed to a man whoſe name was Sparton, and 
who accompanied Bacchus in his wars and tra— 


vels; others attribute it to SHartus the fon of 


Phoroneus. Some will have it, that this Spare, 
Bacchus's companion, was a Jew ; if this were 
well proved, there would be no other foundation 
wanting to affirm, that the Fexvs and Lacedæ- 
monians were derived from the tame father. But 
Pauſanias remarks, { Corinth. ) that the Lacede- 
monians knew of no ſuch man, and did not ac- 
knowledge him to be the founder of their city. 


The ancients believed, that the Fewvs were origi- 


nally of the iſle of Crete. This opinion was 
common in the time of Tacitus: Judæos Creta 
inſula prafugos noviſſi me Lybiæ inſediſſe, &c. Tacit. 
Hift. lib. v. initio. Mount Ida, not very diffe- 
rent from that of Juda; the Idæi not much un- 
like Judæi,; the river Farden having the ſame 
name as the Jordan in Paleſtine ; the laws of the 
Cretans given by Minos, thoſe of the Lacedemo- 
nians by Lycurgus, thoſe of the Zews by Moſes : 
All this in the moſt remote antiquity. The 
Cretan people ſent colonies into Paleſtine ; The 
Philiflines were originally Cretans. Lycurgus the 
Lacedemonian legillator long dwelt in Crete, and 
borrowed his laws from thence. All this miglit 
have ſuggeſted the belief, that the Jews and 
{.ucedemomans were of the fame original. 


Foſephus Antiq. lib. x!1. cap. v. took the paſſage of 


Tonathan's letter to the ſenate of Lacedemon in 
a ſenſe different from what we read in the Mac- 
cabees. Theſe books import, that, Albeit aue need 
none of theſe things, for that awe have the Holy books 
of Scripture to comfort us. Feſephus makes Jo- 
nathan ſay, that the Jeb, wanted not the teſ- 
timony of ſtrangers to be perſuaded, that the 
Fews and Spartans were brethren, having the 
tacred writings in their hands which furniſhed 
them with proofs of it, Sc. This explanation 
of Foſephus is followed by many interpreters ; 


but where are theſe paſlages of ſcripture which 


demonſtrate this relation? Except we ſuppoſe, 
| D 2 | what 
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what is very uncertain, that the Lacedemonia u 
came from the ['domites or 1/hmaelites. 


LACHISH, wo, /he avalks, ſbe goes; from 55 a- 


lac, and ve, to bes otherwiſe, who exifts of 


himſelf; from the pronoun gc, and the prepoſi- 
tion 97, and W» 7e, to be, to exiſt. | 
LACHISH, a city ſouth of Ju, Fofhua x. 23. 


xv. 39. Euſebius and St. Ferom mention a village 


called Lachifh, ſeven miles from Eleutberopolis, 
ſouth : Sernacherib befieged Lachifh, but did not 
take it; from thence he ſent Rab/jhakeh againſt 
Feruſalem, 2 Kings xvii. 17. xix. 8. 2 Chr. 
XXX11. 9. | 

LAEL, bed, To God himſelf, or to the firong and 
mighty; from the prepoſition 5 7, zo, and Ov el, 
God: or the ſtrong. 

LAHAD, , 20% praiſes and gives commendations ; 
from MT jadah, to praiſe. | 

LAHMI, wr, Az%,i, or Bethlehemite. My bread, 
or my war ; the ſame as lechem, and the pronoun 
vi, my. 


LAHMAS, or Lahmam, orb, Auupas, their 


bread, or their war (See LEHEM,) and the pro- 


noun 7 an, theirs. 

LAHMAS, a town of Judah. Fofbua xv. 40. Heb. 
Lachma, 5 

LAISH, w, lion. | | 

LAISH, or Laifa, deb, a city, Jai. x. 30. lioneſs. 

LAISH, father of Phalti, of the town of Gali. 
1 Sam. xxv. 44. 

L Als, or Leſem, otherwiſe Paneas, afterwards Cæ- 

farea Philippi, and laſtly Neronias. Many ſuppoſe 

it was the ſame as Dan. But Dan was different 
from Leſem and Paneas. Dan was four miles 
from Paneas, towards Tyre. See PANEAS. 

LAKE. There were three chief lakes in 7udaa 
the lake Ajphaltites, the lake of Tiberias, and the 
lake Semechan : alſo towards Egypt, the lake Sir— 
bon. Beſides theſe, ſome pools were alſo called 
lakes: as that of Cendervia, from whence the lit- 
tle river Beleus flowed, eaſt of Plolemais; that 
near Cæſaren Paleſtine, the lake Phiala, at the 
foot of Libanus; the lake Fazer, and that of 
Heſebon beyond Jordan. T/aiah xxii. 11. ſpeaks 
likewiſe of a lake which Manaſſeb cauſed to be 
made, between the two walls of Jeruſalem. 

The lake Aſban is mentioned 1 Sam. xxx. 30. there 
was a lake probably near the city of Aſban, which 
belonged to Judah. See Foſhua xv. 42. The 
Hebrexwv reads Cor Aſban, the town of Aſban. It 
was given firſt to 7udah, and afterwards to Si- 
neon. Jaſbun xix. 7. St. Ferom read Bebor-A/jan, 
«in Lacy Afan,” inſtead of Becor-Aſan. 

Larius is often uſed for a ciſtern, Conſider the hole 
of the lake from <yhence they were taken out, ſays 
[/miah li. 1. i. e. the covenant of your fathers and 
mothers, And as their tombs were generaily 


LAM 


holes in rocks, or under ground, wherein the 
bodies of the dead were diſpoſed in a fort of 
niches, the ſcripture often calls tombs, lakes; fo 
(Vulgate) Lacum aperuit & effedit eum, & incidit 
in terram, quam fecit, Pf. vii. 16. And again, 
Unto thee auill T ery, O Lerd, my rock, be not ſilent 
to me, anſwer me, left, if thou be ſilent to me, afſi- 
mulabor deſcendentibus in lacum, I become like 


thoſe who go down into the grave, the pit. P. 


xxvili. 1. 

The Hebrew Vn Bor ſigniſies a pit, a ciſtern, a lake, 
a ſepulchre, a hollow deep place, wherein wild 
bealts are ſhut up, (ſuch as lions, ) or ſlaves, as 
{till practiſed in 4fiica, and other places. Za— 
chary ſays, ix. 11. Emiſiſti vinctos tuos de lacu, 
out of priſon. Jeremiah was caſt into priſon, in 
which priſon was a well of mud, without water, 
Jer. xxxviii. 0, 7, 8. Lacus noviſſimus ſignifies the 
deepeſt, the furtheſt part of the tomb or priſon : 
Invocavi nomen tuum, Domine, de lacu noviſſimo, 
Jer. Lam. iii. 55. And Ezekiel xxxii. 23. ſpeak- 
ing of the king of Myria's ſepulchre ſays, that it 
is placed in the deepeſt part of the cave: guorun: 
ſepulcra data ſunt in noviſſimis laci. 

In Paliſtine wine and oil were preſerved in great 
tubs or ſubterzanean ciſterns, in the manner 
almoſt wherein water is preſerved by us; theſe 
are likewiſe called lakes : For this reaſon, when 

talking of a preſs, they ſay, they dig a lake, or 

ſubterraneous great tub, for receiving the wine. 
Mat. xxi. 33. Vineam plantavit homo & circumdedit 
ſpem, & fodit lacum. And St. John, Rev. xiv. 
19, 20. ſays, that the Angel gathered the grapes 
to put into the late of God's wrath, &c. [i. e. 
a reſervoir.) See WIN E-PRE SS. 

LAKUM, Spo, Maus, fo confirm, or to raiſe up ; 

from the prepoſition 5 1, zo, and Bp tum, 10 
raiſe, or confirm. 

LAKUM, a city of Nephtali. Poſhua xix. 33. 

LAMB. This word in ſcripture ſometimes com- 


prehends the kid: the Hebrews at the paſſover 


were at liberty to chuſe either for a victim. The 
original Seh in general ſignifies a youngling whe- 
ther of a goat or ewe. Agnus anniculus, a lamb 
of a year old, may likewiſe be interpreted a lamb 
of the year, born in the year, but which does not 
ſuck : for to ſacrifice the paſchal lamb while it 


uſed the teat, or to ſeethe it in the milk of its dam, 


was prohibited. Exod. xit. 5, Lev. xxilt. 12. 


On other occaſions the law required, that the 


young ſhould be left eight days with its dam 
before it was offered, Exod. xxlii. 30. Lev. 
K* 27 N 
The prophets repreſent the Z1e/7ah, in meekneſs, 
like a lamb which is ſheared, or is carried to the 
altar, without a complaint. II. liii. 7. Jerem. 
xi. 19. St. %u Baptiſt deſcribes our Saviour 
| by 
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by the name of the lamb of God. John i. 29, 36. 


and in the Revelations he is pointed out as a 
lamb that had been facrificed. 1/aiah xii. 6. ſays, 
that in the time of the Meſſiab, the lamb and the 
wolf will feed peaceably together ; in the Goſpel 
the wicked at the judgment are compared to 
goats, the righteous to lambs. Our Saviour 
ſent his diſciples to preach the Goſpel to the 
Gentiles like lambs amidſt wolves. Lute x. 3. 


LAMB OF GOD. By this name John the Bap- 


tilt called Fe/us Chrift, John i. 29, 36, when he 
ſaw him coming to him, to ſignify the innocence 
of this divine Saviour, and his quality as a victim 


to be offered for the fins of the world. Laſtly, 


he might allude to theſe words of the prophet : 
He is brought as a lamb to the ſlaughter, and as a 
ſheep before his ſhearers is dumb, ſo he openeth 
not bis mouth. Iſaiah Ini. 7. [But if it was a 


little before the paſſover then the fight of a 


number of lambs going to Jeruſalem to be ſlain 


as ſacrifices might ſuggeſt this idea: J. Behold 


the true, moſt excellent, lamb of God,“ &c.] 


LAMECH, ob, Poor, made low ; from o macac; 


or «vhs ig truck ; from naca. | 


I. LAMECH, ſon of Methyſelah, and father of 


N:ah. He was an hundred eighty two years 
old at the birth of Noah; and he lived after it 
five hundred and ninety-ſive years; his whole 
life was ſeven hundred ſeventy-ſeven years, being 
born A. M. 874, dying 1651. 


II. LAMECH, of the race of Cain, was the ſon of 
Methuſael, and father of Jabal, Fubal, Tubal- 


cain, and Naamah. Gen. iv. 18, 19, 20, &c. 
Lamech 1s celebrated for his polygamy, whereof 
he is thought to be the author. He married 
Adab and Zillah. Lamech ſaid to his wives, 
“Hear me, ye wives of Lamech; have I flain a 


man to my wounding, and a young man to my 


hurt! If Cain ſhall be avenged ſevenſold, truly 
Lamech leventy-ſeven-fold.” Theſe words are 
a difficulty. There is a tradition among the 


Hebrews, that Lamech growing blind, killed Cain 


a hunting, ignorantly, and believing that he 
killed ſome beaſt ; and that afterwards he ſlew 


his own ſon TYbal-Cain, who had been the cauſe 


oi this murder, becauſc he had directed him to 
ſhoot at a certain place in the thicket where he 
heard ſomething ſtir. Several other ſuppoſitions 
are produced to explain this paſſage all almoſt 
equally uncertain and abſurd. Jeſephus ſays, 
Lamech had ſeyenty-ſeven ſons by his two wives; 
but the ſcripture mentions only three ſons and 
one daughter. A book entitled Polygamia Tri- 


umphatrix, makes Lamech his hero, and aflerts, 


that ſcripture mentions his Polygamy, in order 
to commend it!!! 


L A M 


LAMENTATIONS. A mournſul poem, com- 


poſed by Zeremiah, on occaſion of the pious king 
Zohah's death; it was a long time uſed by the 
ſinging men and ſinging women of J/-ael. 2 Chr. 
XXXV. 25. This famous poem is believed to be 
loſt, but we have another of the ſame pro- 
phet remaining, compoſed on the deſtruction of 
Jeruſulem by Nebuchadnezzar. Proofs of this 
occur in every chapter of the Lamentations. The 
preface, which is very ancient, expreſſes it; 
Jeremiah ſpeaks throughout of Jeruſalem and the 
temple, as of things deſtroyed, and prophaned; 
Hecleſiaſticus ſays, that after the taking of Feruſa- 
lein, the enemies made the ways which lead to it 
quite dejolate, ailuding to this paſſage in the La- 
mentations, the aways of Zion do mourn, becauſe none 
come to the folemn feaſts. 


The two firit chapters of the Lamentations princi- 


pally deſcribe the calamities of the ſiege of e- 
ruſalem. The third deplores the perſecutions 
which Jeremiah himſelf had ſuffered. The 
fourth adverts to the ruin and deſolation of the 
city and temple, and the misfortune of Zedekioh, 


The fifth is a kind of form of prayer ſor the 


Jeaus in their captivity. At the end he ſpeaks 
of the cruelty of the Edomites, who had inſulted 
Feruſalem in her miſery, and contributed to ag- 
gravate itz and he threatens them with the 
wrath of God. 


The four firſt chapters of the Lamentations are in 
acroſtic verſe, and abecedary ; every verſe or cou- 
plet beginning with a letter of the Hebrew al- 


phabet, ranged in alphabetical order. The firſt 
and ſecond chapters contain twenty-two verſes, 
according to the letters in the alphabet. The 
third chapter has three verſes together, which 
begin with the ſame letter; and includes in all 
ſixty-fix verſes. The fourth chapter is like the 
two firſt, and has only twenty two verſes; the 
fifth is not an acroſtic. 


It is particular in the ſecond, third, and fourth 


chapters, that the letter Pe is before Ain; where- 


as in the firſt chapter, and in all the acroſtic and 


abecedary pſalms, Ain always goes before Pe. 
The reaſon of this is not known; copyiſts have 
attempted to repair this ſuppoſed defect, but the 
connection of the diſcourſe requires, that things 
ſhould be left as they are. 


The Hebreaus call the Book of Lamentations Echa, 


from the firſt word of it; or KXinnsth, i. e. La- 
mentations, The Greeks call them Hrenoi, which 
ſigniſies the ſame thing. The ſtyle of Feremiah's 
Lamentations is lively, tender, pathetic and af- 
fecting. It was the talent of this prophet to write 
melancholy and moving elegies. Never was a 
ſubject more worthy of tears, nor written with 

| more 
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more tender and affecting ſentiments. The 
Hebrews uſed to compoſe Lamentaticns or mourn- 
ful ſongs on the death of great men, princes, and 
heroes, and on occaſion of public miſeries and 
calamities. See 2 Chr. xxxv. 25, Behold they are 
evritten in the Lamentations. We alſo have thoſe 
which were compoſed by David on the death of 
Abſalom and Fenathan. The prophets 1ſoiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, having foretold the deſo- 
lations of Egypt, Tyre, Sidon, and Babylon, made 
Lamentations on their fall. It ſeems by Feremiah, 
that they had women hired to weep. Call for the 
mourning women, and fend for cunning women, 
and let them take up a wailing for us, &c. Vide 


wii. 32. Ezck. Ain. 1, viii. 11. ii. 2. 

Jerem ix. 17. 

LAMMA, od, Azu.&, wherefore, from the prepo- 
ſition 1, Hr, and the pronoun dy mah, why. 

LAMNATZEACH, mano, 1% him that preſides; 

from m3 natzach, to preſide, 15 have the overſight 

of any thing. 


C 


LANAT Zach. This Hebrew word is read: 


in the beginning of many pſalms. The LXX 
and Vulgate tranſjate, in finem, for the end, or 
for eternity. Many refer this word to the com- 
ing of Jeſus Chriſt, who appeared in the world 
at the end of the times and apes, preordained for 


that purpoſe. Others interpret it of the calling 
of the Gentiles and reprobation of the Fews : 


others of eternity, or the laſt judgment; but 
theſe explanations are rather myſtical than literal. 
Some conſtrue, in finem, by alzvays. g. d. a 
pſalm which deſerves to be eternally in the 
mouths and memories of the faithful. 

The Greet interpreters Aquila, Symmachus and 
T heodotion, render the Hebrew, Lamnatzeach, vic- 
torious, or who giveth victory, or a ſong upon ſome 
victory. But if we examine the text of the pſalm 
bearing this title, we ſeldom find any thing re- 
lating to victory. They who ſuppoſe theſe titles 
to relate to the victories of Feſus Chrijt, open 
a larger field, ſince our Saviour overcame the 
world, death, and the devil, by his ſufferings, 
humiliations, and death, as well as by his reſur- 
rection, aſcenſion, and glorious myſteries ; but 
we defire a grammatical and literal explanation. 

The generality of modern interpreters maintain 
with the Rabbins, that Lamnatzeach, ſignifies to 
the maſter of the mujick, to him who preſides over 
the claſs of ſingers, or muſicians, in the temple. 
The verb Natzach, whence Lamnatzeach is de- 
rived, ſignifies to direct workmen; to preſide over 
ſingers; or muſicians. [Thus in 2 Chr, xi. 2. 
where Solomon's workmen are numbered, there 
are alſo pay duo, which the LXX there 


H. xiv} 44 5. and xv. xvi. fer. wi. 290 K. 10, 


render rightly by words ſignifying to order—to 


direct work—to overſee or inſprct, ET1iGaTH; AUTCY, 
and ver. 18, £69 00194T%, and chap, xxxiv. 12. 
ETioyoroi, And this word is particularly uſed of 
muſicians, 1 Chr. xv. 21. where Mattathiah, &c. 
are appointed, to excel, in the margin—to over- 
fee, i. e. to order the muſic. The paſſages wherein 
the word Lamnatzeach occurs, may eaſily be ex- 
plained in this ſenſe : which therefore is proba- 
bly its true ſignification.} 


A great number of Levites in the tempie, were em- 


ployed in finging praiſe to God. Each company 
had its preſident, or maſter, Natzach. A long 
enumeration of them 1 Chronicles vi. 31. con- 
cludes with theſe words: theſe are they whom 


David ſet over the ſervice of the ſong in the houſe of 


the Lord. The principal were A/aph, Heman, 
Ethan, and 7eduthan, The companies of ſingers 
were diſtinguiſhed not only by their families, 
and their rank in the temple, but likewiſe by the 


muſical inſtruments they uſed. CHenaniab was 


celebrated for ſtrength and ſweetneſs of voice; 
1 Chron. xv. 22. and Chenamah chief of the Levites 
awas for ſong : he inſtructed about the ſong, becauſe 
he awas ſhilful, When the ark was removed to 
Feruſalem, Nenaiah preſided over the band of 
young women who ſung in that ceremony. I 
Chro. xv. 18, 20. In the titles of the pſalms we 


ſee ſome, for example, which are addreſſed to the 
_ preſident of the eighth, or of the third, band, 


Pf. xi. xi1. 1, Others were ſet over thoſe who 
played upon Neginah, a muſical inſtrument played 
on by the fingers. Pſ. iv. 


Some of theſe Menatzeache, or muſic-maſters, pre- 


ſided in the courts of princes, directing the 
companies of muſicians of both ſexes which were 
employed there, as well as elſewhere in reli— 
gious ceremonies. On feſtivals and rejoicings, 


alſo on ſolemn and mournful occaſions, thoſe - 


who ſung and played on inſtruments were all 
directed methodically. Among the women alſo 
who were hired to mourn, was a female preſi- 
dent, who directed the whole company, and 
tuned their lamentations. When David had 
compoled any pieces of ſacred poetry, he gave 
them to A/aph, to be ſet to muſic, and ſung in 
the temple. So we underſtand 1 Chr. xxv. 2. 
Aſaph prophefied according to the order of the king ; 


and we find ſeveral pſalms addreſſed to Aſaph, 
preſident of the muſic. David himſelf did not 


think it below him ſometimes to preſide over the 
muſicians, and direct the band; this we infer 


from the P/alms entitled, 1b David the ſervant of 


God, preſident of the muſic. Pſ. xi. and xxxvi. or 
to David head of the muſic. | 


LAMPS. Are frequently mentioned in ſcripture, 


and 
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into a piece of wood, as an handle. 
veſſels they put oil, or other combuſtible matter, 


L AM 

and it may be worth obſerving what their form 
was anciently. The ancients did not commonly 
uſe wax or tallow, but rather oil in their lamps. 
The lamp or candleſtick with ſeven branches 


which ſes placed in the Holy, and thoſe which 
Solomon placed afterwards in the temple of Jeru- 


alem, were cryſlal glaſſes filled with oih and 


put on the branches of the candleſtick. idle 


FRaGMENT, No. CXXXIII. p. 55. The lamps or 


candleſticks uſed in houſes were commonly put 
on a pretty high ſtand on the ground. The lamps 


of Gidern's ſoldiers, Judg. vii. 16. and thoſe of 


the fooliſh and wiſe virgins, Matt. xxv. I, 2, &c. 
were of another ſort. They were a ſort of 
torches made of iron or potters earth, wrapped 
about with old linen, which was moiſtened from 
time to time with oil. M. Bermer ſays, (Letter 
to M. de Merville, p. 34) that in the Indies they 
ſtill uſe lamps of this kind. They are, ſays he, 


a2 piece of iron let into ſticks, the ends whereof 
are wound about with old rags, which from time 
to time are moiſtened with oil. 


He that carries 
the light moiſtens it out of a veſſel of braſs or 
tin, with a long neck, which he carries in his 
hand. Gallonius de cruciatib. Martyr, cap. vi. 


ſays, that ſome of theſe ancient lamps are ſtill 


found in the ruins of Rome. They were veſſels 
made of iron or potter's earth, large, and with 
holes on the top about four inches wide, or ſome- 
thing more, ending in a point below, and grafted 
| Into theſe 


to maintain the fire or light. In Homer they 
light up a fire with a fort of oily, ſweet ſmelling 
wood upon high candleſticks, placed in the mid- 
dle of the chamber. Homer Odyſſ. Z. ver 106. 
Notwithſtanding, we muſt acknowledge, that 
anciently they uſed wax candles, flambeaux, and 
lights coated with wax, and other combuſti— 
ble materials, and even olly, gummy woods, in 
particular ceremonies : Jaſon, high-prieit of the 
Jabs, received king Antixchus at Feruſalem by 
torch light, with great acclamations. 1 Macc. iv. 
22. 


Beſides the common ſignification of the word 


Lamp, it denotes in a figurative ſenſe, the hope, 
heir, reſource, and guide of the people. After 
the danger of David, when attacked by the giant 
1/hbibenob, the Vraclites ſaid to him; Thou ſhalt 
go u more out to avar with us, leſt thou extinguiſh 
the Lamp of Iſrael, 2 Sam. xxi. 17. God would 
not ſuffer all the tribes to ſhake off the yoke of 
Rehobeam, that David might have a Lamp always 


before the Lord in Feruſalem, 1 Kings xi. 36. 


that there might be always a prince of his family, 
See 1 Kings xv. 4. and 2 Kings viii. 19. and 2 
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Chr. xxi. 17. Prov. xxiv. 20. and Pſalm cxxxii. 
17. are to be underſtood in the fame ſenſe. 


The Lord is called the Lamp of his ſervants, their 


hope, their ſuccour : 2 Sam. xxii. 29. and P/alm 
xv11i. 28. And 76 ſpeaking of his firit proſperity, 
lays, xxix. 3. Oh that I may again ſee thoſe days of 
old, wherein his Lamp fhined upon my head, and 
by his light I walked through darkneſs! And Solo— 
mon ; Prov. Xill. 9. The light of the righteous re- 
Joiceth ; but the lamp of the evicked ſhall be put out. 


And Prov. xx. 20. Wihoſo curſeth his father or his 


mother, his lamp ſhall be put out in obſcure darkneſs : 
which may be underſtood either of the death of 
ſuch ſons, or of their abandoned hopeleſs ſtate. 


Lamps ſometimes ſignify lightning, and fire from 


heaven. Populus wvidebat woces & lampades ; 


- Exod. xx. 18. the thunder and lightning. 

The people received Holsfernes cum coronis & lam- 
| padibus, Judith 111. 10. in order to do him ho- 
nour. 


compliments to new married people, as appears 


They obſerved the ſame cuſtom in their 


by the parable of the ten virgins, Matt. xxv. 1, 


&c. ; | | 
The commandments of God are, as it were, a 


lamp to guide the righteous : Lucerna pedibus 
mes verbum tuum, Pſ. cxix. 105. And Prov. vi. 


23. (See Light.) St. John Baptiſt is called a burn- 


ing and a ſhining light, John v. 35. And our 


Saviour is the Lamp of the New Feriſalem, Rev. 
. 


LAND. Denotes often the country of the Mrael- 


ztes, or the country, or diſtrict, which is ſpoken 


of; the land of Canaan, the land of Egypt, the 


land of Aſbur, the land of Moab. Behold my 
land is before thee, Gen. xx. 15. ſettle yourſelf 
where you think proper. The Hebrews ſent to 
view the promiſed land, reported, that f was a 
land which devoured its inhabitants. Numb. xiii. 33. 
it was encompalled with enemies, expoſed to 
continual dangers. [Rather it did not feed, but 


ſarved its inhabitants, ] | 
The land of the living, the habitation of the bleſſed 


in the other life; or Pale//ine, in oppoſition to 
the land of captivity, where the 7ews conſidered 
themſeives as being, as it were, in the grave. 
dee P/alm xxvi. 13. li. 7. Iv. 23. eli. 6. Jai. 


xXXxXvili. II. lin. 8, Tc, 


The land of forgetfulneſs, of obſcurity; the grave. 


P/alm Ixxxvii. 13. Job x. 21, 22. P/alm lxii. 10, 
Sec. 


LANGUAGE. Several queſtions are propoſed on 


this ſubject, as 1. Whether God was the author 
of the firſt language; whether Adam received 
it from him by infuſion; or formed and invented 
it by his own induſtry and labour ? 2. Whether 
this language is ſtill in being? 3. Which is it? 


It 
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It is diſputed by ſome, whether mankind have a 


natural language, as birds have a natural way of 
ſinging, and animals of crying: Dogs bark, 

wolves howl, and aſſes bray, naturally: Thus in 
ſimilarity ravens croak, pigeons coo, and other 
birds emit other ſounds. Some cry, others chirp, 


each according to its nature and ſpecies. Thus 


ſhould man have ſome natural language, which 
all. men ſhould ſpeak, and probably did ſpeak 
before the deluge. And as men groan when 
they are ſorrowful, and chuckle when they are 
glad; as they threaten and cry aloud when they 
are angry; and all this naturally, and uniformly, 
it is preſumed by ſome, that they would all ſpeak 
the fame primitive language, which was Adam's, 
did not education change our natural notions, 
and did not the habits we contract w hen young, 
{tifle the voice of nature in us. 


The ancients, Who were unacquainted with the 
true hiltory of the world's creation, reported, 


that under the happy reign of Saturn, not only 
all men, but even all terreſtrial animals, birds, 

and even hihes, ſpoke the fame Janguage : That 
mankind, not futhciently ſenfible of their hap- 
pinels, ſent a deputation to Saturn, defiring im- 
mortality, repreſenting, that it was not Juſt that 
they ſhould be without a prerogative granted by 
him to ſerpents, which are yearly refreſhed by 
thedding their old ſcin, and aſſuming a new one, 


Saturn in great rage not only refuled their re- 


queſt, but puniſhed their ingratitude, by de- 
3 ing them of that unity of language, which 
kept them affociated., He confounded their 
language, and thereby put them under a neceſ- 
tity of ſeparating. Plato in politico. Philo de 
confufe ling. p. 310. [N. B. Tow #R or BABEL.] 


Others have believed, that Nature produced men 


and animals of different ſpecies in different 
places, and gave them certain ſounds and ac- 
cents to expreſs their paſſions, as joy, grief, 
aſtoniſument, and deſire: That afterwards ne- 
ceſſity prompted thera to invent diſtinct words 
and expreſſions, to ſiguify things whereof they 
ſtood in need. Horat. Satyr. lib. i. Lan 3 37 Ver. 


99, 100. Diador. Sicul. Üb. 1. 


Putare aliquem tunc nomina diſtribuiſſe 
Rebus, & inde hominzs didiciſſe vocabula prima 
De ſipere eſt. LuCRET. lib. v. ver. 10, 49. 


Nature produced ſounds, and neceſſity taught 
men to invent language. 


Ac varios lingue tonitus natura ſubeg't 
Mittere, & utllitas expreſſit nomina rerum. 


 Vitruwins ſays, lib. ii. de Arehitectura, cap. I. that 


the firſt men continued for a long time, like 
beaſts, in caves under ground, without ſpe; 
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making themſelves underſtood by one another 
by repeated poſtures, and ill-articulated voices ; 
that by ſignifying the ſame thing by the ſame 
ſounds, they accuſtomed themſelves to ſpeak, 
and {truck out a language. 


P/ammetichus king of Egypt, adopting this theory, 


| ſays, Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 2. was curious to 
know what nation was the original, He took 
two new-born infants, and had them brought 
up ſeparately, that no one might ſpeak to them. 
He believed that the language which theſe chil- 

dren ſhould ſpeak would be the natural and pri- 
mitive language of man, and that he might from 
thence infer, that the people who {till ſpeak it 
were the oldeſt upon the earth. When the chil- 


dren were of age to talk, the ſhepherd who had 


the care of them obſerved, that as often as he 
ſaw them, they cried out to him Secco. Upon 
enquiry it was found, that among the Phrygzams 
beccos meant bread : Whereupon it was con- 
cluded, that the Phrygiams were the moſt ancient 
people. 


This way of reaſoning was on many accounts 


erroneous: for ſuppoſing the Phrygians to have 
been the moſt ancient people in the world, had 
they preſerved their primitive language in its 


purity! Might not chance have produced beccor, 


as it does abundance of other words in all lan- 
guages? Might not theſe two children, having 


been bred up among ſheep, learn ſuch a ſound 
from their bleatings ? 


If there were any language natural to man, all men 


would have a great propenſity, and diſpoſition 
to ſpeak it, and many traces of it would re- 
main among the different people of the world. 
Children that were avandoned and expoſed, or 
deaf, would ſpeak this language, which is con- 
trary to experience, Let any one leave a child 
omg e talking to it, and it will never. ſpeak 
language, either known, or unknown. 
Aladin Echebas, king of Indo/{un, or G ed 
Mogul, ¶ Purchaje, lib. 1. cap. ö. apud Walton, 


proleg. I. note 3.) having appointed a child to be 


brought up ſecluded from the company of men, 
the child continued without ſpeaking. There 
were two boys of about nine years old found in 
1661, amidſt a troop of bears in Poland, one ot 
which was taken, and great endeayours wc 
uſed to teach him to ſpeak ; but this could ncver 
be accompliſticd: he ſhould, however, lan 
ſpoken the language natural to man, there has 
ing been no defect in his tongue. [ Thoſe whe 
remember Heten the wild boy, who was take 
11a wood in Germany, and who had a peni1o:! 
from the king, and who long lived in Tegen. 
Hire, will confirm chis account. } 
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We muſt conclude therefore, that there is no na- 


So that taking the matter rightly, neither men nor 


tional language peculiar to man, He has indeed 
certain natural ſounds, motions, and ſigns to ex- 
preſs his paſſions, joy, pleaſure, grief, deſire; but 
he has no ſpeech or articulate found, whereby 
to ſignify his thoughts, The induction which 


ſome draw from animals, who have, they fay, a 


kind of language, is many ways falſe and de- 
fective. Animals have certain cries and ſounds, 
whereby they declare their joy, their appetite, 
or pain: ſo man expreſſes his joy by laughing, 
his grief by fighing; but this is very different 
from ſpeech. It is ſaid farther, that birds 
have a language which is underſtood among 
them, and which ſome men have pretended to 
underſtand. But if we take a young fing- 
ing bird that has not learned a note from the 


old ones, it will imitate the note or chirp of 
any other kind of birds, or even the tunes of 


muſical inſtruments [witneſs the piping bull- 
finches. ] And if it were poſſible to breed it up 
ſo that it ſhould hear nothing, it would produce 
only uncertain, indeterminate, 
medley ſounds, TIE 


animals have any natural language: and certain- 
ly the ſyſtem which ſuppoſes men and beaſts to 
have been produced by chance in different places 
of the world, and to have formed each ſeparated 
by itſelf, a particular language after its own 
fancy, neceſſity, and conveniency, is not main- 
tainable. Chance is not a cauſe capable of pro- 
ducing a living organized body, much leſs a rea- 


ſonable animal; to put matter in motion re- 


quires a moving cauſe different from matter 
and to impreſs a regular motion on bodies, re- 
quires a reaſonable and intelligent cauſe ; and 
although man may now invent words, and form 
additional language, yet it does not follow, that 
the firſt men ſo formed their language, nor that 
any nation made one for itſelf : There is a great 
diſtance between poſſibility and fact. 


Mcſes repreſents Adam and Eve as the ſtock from 


whence all nations ſpring. He deſcribes them 


as reaſonable and intelligent, ſpeaking, and 


giving names to things. There is a neceſſity for 
ſuppoting the almighty power of God, not only 
to derive beings out of nothing, but likewiſe to 


give 'them form, life, and reaſon; and if we 


admit God as the creator, there is no difficulty 


in owning him to be the author of the language 
of the firſt man. | 


What was the firſt language which God taught 


Adam? In diſcuſſing this queſtion ſeveral diffi- 

culties ariſe. The generality believe, that this 

primitive language was the Hebrew ; others ſay 
VoL. II. 


and chance- 
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the Syriac, Chaldee, Athiopian, or Armenian. 
There is ſcarce any Eaſtern Language which has 
not pretended to this honour. Beccanus main- 
tained, that it was the Vlemiſb, and derived ety- 
mologies from it: Adam he derived from Haas- 
dam, i. e. who hateth the heaps; Eve, from 
Euvat, veſſel of the age; Abel, from Haas-Belg, 
who hateth war; Cain, from Quaat-Ende, bad 
end; Methuſelah, from Machiyſalig, fave your- 
ſelves, ( /upply, from the Deluge.) Other learn- 
ed men aſſert, that the firſt language is irreco- 
verably extinct. Others believe that it ſubſiſts 
in the Hebrew tongue, and its derivatives, but 
greatly impaired and changed. 


If we refer to the Sabians, the diſpute would be 


ſoon decided; fince they ſhew a book which 
they aſcribe to Adam; the character of it is very 
ſingular, but the language is almoſt entirely 
Chaldee. Upon this notion the language of this 
book muſt prevail, and CHaldee be acknowledged 
to come neareſt to the langnage of Adam; but 
we know how far we may truit the pretenſions 
of the Sabians. | 


The generality of criticks have declared for the 


Hebrew before all others. The conciſeneſs, 
ſimplicity, energy, and fertility of it, and its 
relation to the moſt ancient oriental languages, 
which ſeem to derive from it the etymoloyies of 
the names borne by the firſt of mankind, which 
naturally occur in this language; the names of 
animals, which are all ſignificant in Hebrew, 
and deſcribe the nature and property of theſe 
animals, particulars which are not obſerved in 
other languages, theſe characters uniting in- 
cline us very much in favour of its primacy and 
excellency ; it has another privilege, that the 
moſt ancient and venerable books in the world 
are written in Hebrew. 


Nevertheleſs very able critics, (Grot. ad Geneſ. xi. 1. 


GW not. in. lib, de verit. Relig. Chriſt, u. 16. Huet. 
demonſtr. prop. 4. cap. 3. Cluver. German. Autiq. 
lib. 1. p. 74. Georg. Horn. not. in Sulp. Sev. lib. 1. 
Henric. Kippeng de lingua primeva, &c.) are of 
opinion, that the Hebrew tongue, as at preſent 
in the Bible, or as it was in the time of 47/es, is 
not the primitive language, pure, and uncor- 
rupted; they obſerve many words in the Bible, 


the originals whereof are not in Hebrew, They 


allow, that there is more of Adam's language 
preſerved in the Hebrew, than in any other 


tongue; but this they ſay has undergone changes 


and alterations, and in the many ages from Ada 
to Moſes, many native roots of it have been lot, 
and others of foreign extraction received, 


T heodoret. (qu. 60, 61. in Geneſ. Georg. Arnira prefat. 


in Gram. Syr. Myriceus pref. in (rum. Ch. 
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and the Maronites maintain, that the Syriac or 
Chaldee, is the true language of Adam. This 
aſſertion they found on the roots and etymolo- 
gies of the names Adam, Eve, Abel, &c. in the 
Syriac and Chaldee tongues; and upon Abra- 
ham's ſpeaking Chal/dee as his natural language, 

he ſpoke Hebrew, this being the language 
of Canaan. It is replied, that as to etymologies, 
the Hebrew tongue has the ſame advantage as 
the Chaldee, and is preferable in reſpect to ſim- 
plicity and energy, and ſeems to be rather the 
parent than the child of the CHaldee and laſtly, 
there is ſo much affinity between theſe two lan- 
guages, that it is very credible Abraham ſpoke 
both, and that Hebrew, as the moſt ſimple and 


ancient, was preferred by this patriarch and his 
deſcendants. | 


The Eaſtern languages are moſtly derived from the 


It 


Hebrew. Noah, probably, ſpoke the ſame lan- 
guage as Adam, and Noah's language was pre- 


ſerved among his deſcendants till the confuſion at 


Babel, Gen. xi. 1, 2. The whole earth was of one lip. 
is queſtioned, in what manner this confuſion 


happened? 1. Some believe that the words 


juſt cited, may be underſtood as fignifying 


only the agreement and union of opinions, 
among men at that time, who were reſolved by 
their joint labours to build a tower, in order to 
make their names celebrated. Others think, 


that God by his extraordinary power wrought a 


ſudden change in their memory and imagination, 


producing a forgetfulneſs of their natural lan- 


St 


guage, and teaching them a new one; or putting 
them under a neceſſity of learning another. 

» Gregory of Nyſſa is of opinion, that this account 
of Moſes intends ſomething very ſimple and na- 
tural, i. e. that while men were diſperſed in dif- 
ferent places of the earth, it happened, as a na- 
tural conſequence of their diſperſion, that each 
making ſome alteration in the language received 
from his forefathers, in proceſs of time it became 
fo diſtinct, that they were no longer able to un- 
deritand one another. But the generality of 
critics have not approved of this ſyſtem, becauſe 
the miracle recorded by Maſes of the confuſion at 
Babel, is reduced by it to nothing. We need 
only read his text to be ſatisfied, that he intended 
to deſcribe a miraculous event. 


Another queſtion relates to the number of lan- 


guages formed at the confuſion of Babel. The 
ancients, for the moſt part, were of opinion, 
that the number of languages was equal to the 
number of thoſe who undertook the edifice ; ſo 
that, as there were at that time ſeventy heads of 
lamilies, there were likewiſe ſeventy languages. 


LAO 


But where have they intelligence of theſe ſeventy 
heads of families? 


Some reckon them thus, Japheth had fourteen 


ſons, Ham thirty, and Shem twenty-ſix, in all 
ſeventy. Some reckon ſeventy two, becauſe the 
Septuagint add two perſons to thoſe enume- 
rated by Moſes; namely, Eliſa to the genealogy 


of FJapheth, and Cainan to that of Ham. Eupho- 


rus, Cited in Clemens Alexandrinus, reckoned ſe- 
venty five languages, Clem. Alex. lib. 1. Strom. 
and Pacianus, biſhop of Barcelona, reckoned an 
hundred and twenty. Ep. contra Novatianos, 


But the names Cainan and Eliſa, added by the Sep- 


tuagint to the text of Moſes, no way concern 
thoſe who adhere to the Hebrew ; and are con- 
tent with ſeventy. They who believe that Ar- 
phaxad, Salah, and Eber were not concerned in 
the tower of Babel, nor in the puniſhment that 


followed it, leſſen the number ſeventy by three; 


Feoktan the ſon of Eber, and his ſons, to the num- 
ber of thirteen, in all probability, were not born 
at the time of that tower, conſequently here 1s a 
new diminution. | 


Some reckon but twenty ſorts of languages in ſcrip- 


ture, which were more perhaps than were formed 
at the confuſion of Babel. Others think, that at 
firſt there were but three languages, thoſe of the 
families of Shem, Ham, and Fapheth. The num- 


ber of ſeventy languages appears too large, and 


was not neceſſary for God's deſign; three would 
not have been ſufficient to oblige men to a ſepa- 
ration, but ten or twelve languages were more 
than were requiſite for ſuch a purpoſe. 


St. Luke, Acts ii. 4, 5, Oc. relates, that the Holy 


Ghoſt having deſcended on the apoſtles on the 
day of Pentecoſt, they began to ſpeak all ſorts of 
languages; ſo that ſtrangers, who came to Feru- 


alem from all parts, were amazed when they 


heard them ſpeaking each in his own language. 


In Daniel, the peoples under the dominion of Me- 


buchadnezzar were diſtinguiſhed by languages, 
tribes and nations. In Revelations (v. , alibi, Wc.) 


in like manner the kingdom of the Meſſiah 


is diſtributed by people, nations, tribes and lan- 
guages, þ hou haſt redeemed us out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation. Moſes relating 
the diſtribution of the ſeveral countries of the 


world among the ſons of Ham, Shem, and Fa- 


pbeth, ſays, that they were divided in their lands 
every one after his tongue, after their families, and 
after their nations. | 


LAODICEA, Azodiueiz, Gr. juſt people; com- 


pound of Ag, people, and 9746105, juſt. 


LAODICEA. There are ſeveral cities of this 


name, but ſcripture ſpeaks only of that in Phry- 
gia, 
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gia, on the river Lycus, near Colgſſæ. Its ancient 
name was Dioſpolis : afterwards Rho2as. Laſtly, 
Antiochus the ſon of Szratonice rebuilt it, and 
called it Laodicea, from the name of his wife 
Laodice. St. Paul never was in this city, and the 
Laodiceans had never ſeen his face in the fleſh, 
Col. ii. 1. Notwithſtanding, upon information 
from Epaphras their apoſtle, that falſe teachers 
had propagated pernicious doctrines in Laodicea 
and Coloſſæ, he wrote to the Coloſſians, and de- 
fires them, when they had read his letter, to 


ſend it to the Laodiceans; and writes in the like 


manner that the Lavodiceans would fend their let- 


ter to the Colofſians. And when this epiſtle is read 


among you, cauſe it to be read alſo in the church of 


the Laodiceans, and that ye likewiſe read the epiſile 
from Laodicea, v8 Tyy Naooimeing [it ua ver; 
&vayvure, Coloſſ. iv. 16. 


St. Paul's expreſſion, And ye likewiſe read the epiſtle 


from Laodicea, is ambiguous. It may either ſig- 
nify the letter, which he wrote to Laodicea, or 
that which the Laodiceans wrote to him. Inter- 
preters have been divided; ſome, Greg. Magn. 
lib. xxxv. cap. 15. Moral. in Fob. Philaftr. de 
here/. cap. 88. Haymo. Hervens, &c. taking it in 
the former, others in the latter ſenſe. We have 


extant a letter under the name of St. Paul 


to the Laodiceans, Theodoret, in Colo}, iv. 


and St. Ferom had ſeen one with this title, 


Hieronym. in Catalog. legunt quidam & ad Lao- 


dlicenſes Epiſtolam; ſed ab omnibus exploditur, The 
fathers of the ſeventh council ſay, Septima Synod. 


CEcumen, an. 787. feu Nicena xi. Act. 6. that 


their predeceſſors had likewiſe a knowledge of 


one. But both rejected it as falſe and ſpurious; 
and all men of learning are convinced that 1s a 
counterfeit, which is cited under St. Paul's name, 
and 1s inſerted in ſome ancient bibles printed in 


Germany and Antwerp, We find it likewiſe in | 


ſome old MSS. There is reaſon alſo to queſtion 
whether that which the ancients ſpeak of be the 
ſame with this, ſince we have it not in Greet ; 
that publiſhed by Hutter in that language having 
been tranſlated by him from a Latin copy. Be- 
ſides, Phila/ter ſays, that the heretics have added 
ſomething to the epiſtle to the Laodiceans ; and 
Timotheus, prieſt of Conflantinople, libell. de 
his qui ad Eccleſiam accedunt, apud Meurſ. Var. 
divin. p. 117. tells us, that it was forged by the 
Manichees ; now there are no footſteps of mani- 


cheeiſm, nor of any other hereſy in that which 


we have in our hands, and which runs thus: 
—Paul an apoſtle not of men, nor by man, 
but by Jeſus Chriſt, to the brethren who are 
in Laodicea, grace and peace to you from God our 


Father, and from our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Trthank 


LAO 
God in all my prayers, that you are firm and per- 


ſevering in good works, waiting for the promiſe of 


God at the day of judgment. Suffer net yourſelves 
to be moved by the vain talk of thoſe who accuſe the 
truth, that fo they may perſuade you to forſake the 
goſpel which I have preached. I truſt that God 
will ſo order things, that my diſciples may continue 
fixed to the perfection of the truth of the goſpel, and 
in the practice of good works, whereby they auill do- 
ſerve eternal life. The bonds hich I bear for Jeſus 
Chriſt are known of all the world, J rejoice at them, 


aad take pleaſure in them; and this evill be of uſe 


to me in procuring eternal ſalvation, by the help of 
your prayers, aad the afſiflance of the Holy Spirit, 
whether in life or death: for to me to live in Chriſt 
10 life, and to die is joy. He æuill grant you through 
his mercy to be always united with the moſt perfect 
love, Wherefore, dearly beloved brethren, as ye have 
learned that the Lord muſt come, continue in the ſame 
ſentiments, and guide yourſelves in his fear, and ye 
[hall have eternal life, for it is God that worketh in 
you. Do therefore every thing that you do without 
fin, and practiſe continually that which is moſt per- 
fe. My deareſt brethren, rejoice in our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, and ſhun all ſordid gain. Direct all 
your petitions to God ; remain firm in the opinion 
that ye have of Jeſus Chriſt, and practice always 
that which is moſt perfect, true, pure, juſt, and 
lovely. Retain in your hearts what ye have learned, 
and ye ſhall have peace. All the ſaints falute you. 
The grace of our Lord Jeſus Chritt be with your 
ſpirit, Amen. Cauſe this to be read to the Colof- 
ſians, and read that which is directed to the Coloſ- 
ſians. 


But, if this epiſtle be ſpurious, as is agreed, what 


was that of the Laodiccans, which St. Paul 
requires the Colaſſians to read in their aſſem- 
bly? Marcion, (apud Tertul. lib. v. contra 
Marcion. cap. 11, & 17.) pretended that this was 


the epiſtle to the Epheſians; Grotius is of the 


ſame opinion, as are e Clerc and Hammond, 
They ſay St. Paul having writ an epiſile to 
the Ephefrans and Laodiceans, conceived in the 
ſame terms, he deſired that theſe ſhould be looked 
on as circular letters throughout all Afa 177- 
nor, and ſhould be ſent from one church to an- 
other. Now as Laodicea was nearer to Cor 
than Epheſus, St. Paul choſe rather, that the 
 Colofſians ſhould addreſs themſelves to the Laod!- 
ceans, than to the Epheſians, in order to receive 
this letter. h 


Others in great number, both ancients and mo- 


derns, tell us, that this was an epiſtle, which 
the Laodiceans had written to St. Paul, and which 
that apoſtle was deſirous the Coloſſians ſhould 
read, There is ſome probability in this hypo- 
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theſis; but we cannot deliver it as a true one, 


St. Paul, one would think, ſhould rather have 


tent from Reme the letter which he received 
from the Laodiceans, if he had a mind, that it 
ſhould be read by the Colgſſians, than refer the 
Colaſſſans to thoſe of Laodicea for a copy of it, 


when it was uncertain whether they had pre- 
ſerved one or not. 


Others affirm, that St. Paul wrote a letter to the 


L.aodiceans at the ſame time with that to the 
Colofſans, which letter is not come to our hands. 


But there is indiſputable proof, that St. Paul did 


not then write to TLacdicea; ſor he defires the 
Colaſſians to ſalute ihe brethren of Lacdicea in his 
name, chap. iv. 18. We had better therefore 
ſuppoſe, that St. Paul ſpeaks of the letter he re- 
ceived from Laodicea, which is loſt, This fact 
indecd, is not certain; but it is the moſt plau- 
ſible ſuppoſition, to explain the paſſage in queſ- 


tion. 
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Gen. x. 19. The Chaldee and St. Ferom think 
Laſba to be Callirboe, which lies north of the 
Dead Sea, and diſcharges itſelf into it. But it 
is much more natural to underſtand it of the 
city of Laſba, Luſa, or Eluſa, which was at 
pretty near an equal diſtance between the Dead 
Sea, and the Red Sea. Ptolemy mentions this 
city of Luſa, and ſo do Joſephus, and Stephens 
the geographer. Joſeph. Antig. lib. xiv. cap. 2. 


ASTHENES, Acgbevys, the force of the flone ; 


from A. or Miho, a flone, and cbevos, ftrength, 


LASTHENES, prince of Crete, who ſettled De- 


LAPIDOTH, ie, enlightned, or lamps; from 


LL 


17:5 lephad. 


APIDOTH, the propheteſs Deberal?s huſband, 
Fudg. iv. 4. Some are of opinion, that Lapidoth 


was the place of her birth or habitation. Others 
conſidering the ſignification of /apidath, which 
ſignifies lamps, have imagined, that Deborah 
employed herſelf in making wicks for the ean- 
dleſtick in the tabernacle. [others read Iapidoth 


ſplendors—1. e. © a woman of fplendors”-—a wo- 


man of a magnificent eſtabliſhment, &c.] 


LAPWING, in Latin, ipupa, a bird by Moſes de- 


clared to be unclean. Lev. xi. 19. A Japwing 


is about as large as a thruſh ; its beak long, black, 


thin, and a little hooked; its legs are grey and 
ſhort. On its head a tuft of ſeathers of differ- 
ent colours, which it raiſes or lowers as it pleaſes. 
Its neck and ſtomach are fomething reddiſh. Its 
wings and tail black with white ſtreaks. 
Hebrew name of this bird is dukipha, g.. 
The LXX. and St. Jerom tranſlate it Japwing. 


It is very beautiful, but does. not ſing. Pliny calls 
the lapwing Zrime/iris, becauſe it is to be ſeen 


only three months. It retires, in all probabi- 
lity, betimes into warmer countries. It lives 
generally in old ruins, or along the highways. 
The male has a fuller and higher tuft than the 
female, and the colours of his feathers are 


brighter and more lively. There are abundance 


in Germony. 


LASHA, vr, Vulgate, leſa. For crying : from 


the prepoſition 5 J, for, and yw ſbuab, to cry: 
otherwiſe, 79 ſave; from vw» zajhah + otherwiſe, 
to anoint. 


LASHA. Mefes deſcribing the limits of the land 


of Canaan lays, that it reaches ſouth to Laſba. 


LAVERS, of Solomon's Temple. 
LAUGHTER, r:/us. 


metrius Nicator, the fon of Demetrius Soter, on 
the throne of Syria, dy his troops. Demetrius, 
in acknowledgment, gave Laſthenes the govern- 
ment of Syria, and the principal authority in his 
kingdom; he called him his father and couſin, 


But Laſtbenes abuſing his power, involved king 


Demetrius in great perplexities, out of which he 


never could diſengage himſelf perfectly. A. M. 


38 56, ante A. D. 148. See 1 Macc. x. 67, 68. 
Foſeph. lib. xiti. cap. 8. 7uftin. lib. xxxv. 

Vide TEMPLE. 

| Laughter is an indication 
of joy, inſult, mockery, aflurance, or admira- 
tion. Sarah in her tranſport of joy called her 
ſon—1/aar, i.e. laughter. Gen. xxi. 6. Woe unto 
them thut laugh now, ſays our Saviour, for they 


ſpall weep. Luke vi. 25. At defiriftion and fa- 
mine thou ſhalt laugh ; thou ſhalt not fear it, thou 


ſhalt be perfectly ſecure againſt thoſe evils. God 
laugheth at the wicked; he deſpiſes their vain ef- 
forts. 1/bmael! laughed at 1/aac, he inſulted him, 
he vexed him according to St. Paul's explanation, 
. 


Laughter in general implies rejoicing. There is a 


The 


time to laugh, and a time to weep, i. e. a time to 


rejoice, and a time to be afflicted. Eccl. iii. 4. 


Bleſſed are ye who weep now, for ye ſpall laugh, 


Luke vi. 21, 25. L/aid f laughter, of joy, plea- 


ſure, it is mad, Eccleſ. ii. 2. Your laughter ſhall 
be turned into mourning, your joys ſhall terminate 


in ſorrow, in repentance, in remorſe. James iv. 9. 


Laughter does not become a wiſe man. 4 fool 7ifteih 


up his voice with laughter, but a wiſe man doth 
ſcarce ſmile a little, The laughter of a fool is as 
noiſy as the crackling of thorns, Eccluſ. viii. 8. 


Abraham's laughter, when God promiſed him a ſon, 


was a mark of admiration and gratitude, not of 
doubt: the ſcripture which relates it, does not 
diſapprove of it, as it does of Sarah's. Gen. xvii.17. 


LAW. This word, when alone, 1s taken for the 


law of Moſes, or ſometimes, for the religion of 
the 7ews in oppoſition to the goſpel. 


remarks, that the Greek legiſlators were modern 
in compariſon of Moſes, and that the ancient 
Greets 


Tofeprus 
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Greets were unacquainted with the very term 
nomos, {law ) it is not in Hemer, the moſt an- 
cient writer, as many think, of the Greeks, 

The Rabbins pretend, that Noah's ſons received 
certain laws which compoſe the law of nature, 
and bind all people, in all countries. Maimo— 
nides believes, that the ſix firſt were given to 
Adam, and that God added a ſeventh to Noah. 
Of theſe precepts the , ordains ſubmiſſion to 
judges and magiſtrates; the /ecord, forbids 
blaſphemy againſt God; the 7hird,—idolatry and 
ſuperitition ; the fourth—inceſt, ſodomy, beſti- 
ality, and fins againſt nature; the u murder, 
and all effuſion of blood; the , - theft; the 
ſeventh—the eating of the limb of any animal 
while living, i. e. eating of crude blood, &c. 

A diſtinction is generally made between the law of 
nature, and poſitive laws. The law of nature is 
impreſſed on our hearts, ſuch as our obligation 
to worthip the ſupreme Being, to honour our 


parents, and thoſe in dignities, to obey ſupe- 


riors, to do that to no man which we would not 
have done to us, Sc. Poſitive laws are of ſeve- 


ral kinds: moral, civil and political, or cere- 


monial, Moral laws are, generally, only con- 
ſequences, or explanations, of the laws of na- 
ture. Judicial, civil, and political Jaws regard 
principally the duties of men in ſocicty, the or- 
der and polity of the ſtate; they reſtrain the 
violence of wicked men, they deſend the weak 
from the oppreſſion of the ſtrong, and regulate 
duties, rights and powers. Ceremonial laws 
reſpect the external worſhip of God, the duties 
of miniſters and people towards God, and their 
reciprocal obligations to one another, with rela- 
tion to the divine Being. 


The Law was given to the Hebr eus, by the inter- 


vention of Maſes, on Mount Sinai, fifty days 
after their departure out of Egypt, A.M. 2513, 
ante A. D. 1491, The principal laws are 
thoſe of the Decalogue, vide Exod. xx. 1, 2, Fc. 
Some learned men have been of opinion, that 
Maſes in moſt of his laws intended—either to 


imitate thoſe of the Egypizans, or—to reverſe 


their cuſtoms and maxims, or—to circumſcribe 
the Hebreaus, whereby to prevent their falling 
into thoſe errors, idolatries and ſuperſtitions, 
which they had ſeen in Egypt. Others on the 
contrary have aſſerted, that the Zgypians imi- 
tated, in part, at caſt, the Hebrew laws. In 
this diverſity of opinions, we think we ought 
ingenuouily to conſeſs, that the Hebretus often 
imitated the Egyptiaus, and that, reciprocally, 
the Egyptians ſometimes copied the Hebrews 2 
that the Egyptians having a different turn of 
mind, on many occaſions kept at a diſtance from 


L AW 


the Hebreꝛos; in like manner that the practices 


of the Moſaic laws, which oppoſe the ſuperſti- 
tion of Egypt, were not inſtituted without de- 
ſign, and that the legiſlator of the Jexws intended 
to cure the 1/-aelites of their proneneſs to ido- 
latry, and to reſtrain the evil habits which they 
had contracted in Egypt. 


As to laws, judicial or ceremonial, we may believe 


that Moſes acted according to kis prudence, in 
retaining what might be ulcful among thoſe of 
Egypt, in rectifying ſuch as might be made good, 
and, by contrary laws, endeavouring to ſuppreſs 
what was oppoſite to juſtice, charity, reaſon, or 
to the truc intereſt of his people. 


The law of Aae being the ſhadow'only of things 


to come, but bringing nothing to perfection, as 
St. Paul ſays, Heb. x. 1. vii. 19. it was neceilary 
that Zeſus Crit ſhould complete what was im- 
perfect in it, ſhould reſorm what abuies it tole- 
rated, and ſhould fulfil what it only promiſed 
and typified: and this he has executed with great 
preciſion. He declares in the goſpel, Math. v. 
17, that he came not to deſtroy the law, but to 
perfect it. He has explained, modified, and re- 
{trained the law of Moſes, more particularly the 
explanations which the Rabbins, and maſters in 
Iſrael, had given of it; explanations, Which were 
rather corruptions, than illuſtrations. | 


St. Paul hath, in ſome ſort, finiſhed what our 


Saviour had begun; or rather he hath ſet in 
their full light, the purpoles of his Maſter. 
Z. gr. that, the law of Moſes is, in ſome fort, 


abrogated by the goſpel, that ſince the death of 


the Meſſiah the legal ceremonies are of no longer 
obligation; that, We are no longer under the 


yoke of the law, but under grace; Rom. vi. 14. 


that Ze/us Chriſt hath procured for us the liberty 
of ſons, inſtead of the ſpirit of bondage, Which 
reigned under the Old Teſtament: ia a word, 
that it is neither the law nor the works of it, that 


juſtify us, Rom. viii. 1, 2, &c. but faith animated 


by charity, and accompanied with good works, 
Gal. iv. 31. v. 13. When we ſay, that the goſpel 
hath reſcued us from the yoke of the law, we 
underſtand only the appointments of the cere- 
monial and judicial law, and not thoſe moral 
precepts, whole obligation is indiſpenſable, and 
whoſe obſervation is much more perfect, and 
extenſive in the law of grace, than it was under 
the old law. 


As to the particular laws of Maſes, they who would 


ſee tliem more particularly may conſult the ar- 
ticles of this dictionary, where they are treated 
of; for example, Paſhver, Sabbath, Zlaſphemy, 
Adultery, Sacrifices, Burnt-Offerings, &c. 


ORAL LAW, or tradition, which the Jever By 
they 
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LAW 


they have received by tradition from their anceſ- 
tors. They'afhrm, that Moſes received equally 
the written, and the oral law, on Mount Sina: : 
that the latter was given only by word of mouth, 
and hath been tranſmitted by the elders. Thus 


they attribute equal authority to both, both hav- 


ing the ſame origin, and flowing equally from 
God. Nay, they give a preference to the oral, 
before the written law; for this they ſay is in 
many places obſcure, imperfect, and defective, 
and could not be uſed as a rule without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the oral law, which ſupplies all that is 
wanting in the written law, and removes all 
difficulties. | | 

Wherefore they add to the written law the expla- 
nations, modifications, and gloſſes of the oral 
law, and it is a ſort of maxim among them, that 
the covenant which God made with them at 
Sinai, conſiſts leſs in the precepts of the written 


law, than in thoſe of the oral law; and to the © 
latter they generally give the prelerence. They. 


ſay, for example, that the words of the Levites 
are more lovely than thoſe of the law ; that the 
words of the law are ſometimes weighty and 
ſometimes light; whereas thoſe of the doctors 
are always of weight: that the words of the 
elders were of greater weight than thoſe of the 
prophets. 
water, and the Hifhna or Talmud, which con- 
tains their tradition, with wine: or, the written 


law is ſalt, but the Mi/ſhna and Talmud are moſt 


exquiſite ſpices : the law 1s only, as it were, 
the body, but the oral law or tradition, 1s the 
ſoul of religion. Ever ſince our Saviour's time 
they have been reproached with making the word 
of God of no effect by their traditions. Mark vii. 
13. See CABBALA. | | 
Law. This word often implies the whole ſcripture 
of the Old Teſtament. The Mahometans, after 
their leader Mabomet, maintain, that the Jeu 


have corrupted the law, as the Chriſtians, they 


ſay, have corrupted the goſpel]. This accuſation 
means to diſcredit the ſcriptures, and thereby 
diſarm both Jews and Chri/tians of the weapons 
neceſſary to deſtroy Mahometiſm, which is 
founded properly on this chimerical ſuppoſition 


only, and the diabolical calumny of that infa- 


mous impoſtor. Directly as he had perſuaded 
his followers of this, he put both Fews and 


Chriſtians under a neceſſity of proving their co- 


pies authentic, free from corruption, and written 
by the inſpired authors; in the mean while 
Mahomet impudently advances what he thinks 
fit, corrupts the hiſtories of the Old and New 
Teſtament, makes the patriarchs, Maſes, and 
Jeſus Chrift ſpeak to ſuit his intereſts and ſy- 


They compare the ſacred text with 


LAZ 


ſtem; and when we cry out apainſt impoſture 


and corruption, he ſays, that we ourſelves have 
altered the ſacred writings, and that we have 
neither the law nor goſpel intire and pure. 


And wherein have the Fes falſified the books of 


the Old Teſtament ? Why, ſay the Mabometans, 
by adding vowels, which before they had not. 
It is true, the vowel points are of pretty modern 
invention; but this is no corruption of the text, 
it is a determination of the manner wherein we 
are to read certain words, which without this 
might admit of diverſe meanings. But theſe 
vowel points deprive no one of the liberty of 
reading otherwiſe, if he can find a better ſenſe 
without them. They add farther, that in the 
books of Moſes there is no precept which obliges 
the Fewws to praying, faſting, almſpiving, or 
pilgrimage to Feru/alem, which is manifeſtly 
falſe: but inſtead of examining the matter, the 
conteſt may be ſoon ended by ſaying with Ma- 
homet, when they wwho have books preſent them to 
you, neither believe nor reject them ; but ſay only, 
ave believe in God, in his books, and in his meſ- 


ſengers. On this principle the 1 fſulmen think 


themſelves forbidden to tranſlate, or to cite, any 
thing out of the law or goſpel. 


LAZARUS, AdQepos, aſſiſtance of God; from Ny 


hazar, help, and bx el, God: probably the ſame 
as Eleazar. LEY 

LAZ ARU38, i. e. Eleazar, brother to Martha 
and Mary, dwelt with his ſiſters at Bethany, near 
Feruſalem ; and Feſus Chrift ſometimes lodged 
with him, when he came to that city. While 
Feſus was beyond Jordan with his apoſtles, La- 
zarus fell fick ; his ſiſters ſent information of this 
to our Saviour, telling him, that he whom he 
loved was ill. 7eſus ſaid, this ſickneſs is not 
unto death, but for the glory of God. After 
two days he ſaid to his diſciples, that Lazarus 
was aſleep, but that he would go and awake him: 
meaning that he was dead, and he would reſtore 
him to life. Fe/s on his arrival found, that he 


had been already four days in the grave. Martha 


having got intelligence that Feſus was coming, 
went to meet him, and expoſtulated on his delay. 


Within a little time after Mary likewiſe went to 


meet Jeſus, who ſeeing her weeping, groancd 
in the ſpirit, and was himſelf troubled. Then 
he aſked, Where have ye laid him? When he 
was come thither, he ſaid: Take away the 
ſtone, and Fe/us having returned thanks unto his 
Father ſor that he had always heard him, he cried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. Then 


he who was dead came forth bound hand and 
foot, with grave-clothes, and his face wrapped 
This miracle which was 

wrought, 


up in a napkin. 
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LAZ 
5 as we may ſay, at the very gates of 


Jeruſalem, made a great noiſe; and the prieſts 
reſolved on the death of %s. John xi. 1, 2, &c, 


Six days before his laſt paſſover, Jeſus came again to 
Bethany, where he had raiſed Lazarus from the 


dead: and Lazarus was one of thoſe who re- 
clined at table with him. The Fes obſerving, 
that the reſurrection of Lazarus had made a 
great impreſſion on the peoples' minds, took a 
fooliſh reſolution to procure the death of both. 
That part of their wicked deſign, which related 


to our Saviour, they executed; but ſcripture 


does not tell us what became of Lazarus. St. 
Epiphanius ſays, that there was a tradition of 
Lazarus's being thirty years of age, when Fe/us 
Chrift raiſed him from the dead, and that he 
lived thirty years longer. So that he died by 
this account A. D. 63. The Greeks ſay, that he 


died at Citium, a town in Cyprus, where his ſe- 


pulchre was to be ſeen near the walls of the 
City; and that there were churches in the fame 
iſland dedicated to his honour. The emperor 
Leo the Wiſe, having built a church at Conflan- 
tinople in honour of St. Lazarus, about the year 


890, ſent to Cyprus, when his body was found 


near the town of Citium, in a marble tomb, the 
inſcription whereof imported, that this was La- 
zarus beloved by Jeſus Chrift, and raifed again 
by him. Grec. apud Lanoi de Magdalen, p. 222. 


II. Lazarus. Luke xvi. 19. ſpeaks of a poor man, 


named Lazarus, who lay at a rich man's gate 
full of ſores, and defired the crumbs which fell 
from his table, without finding relief or pity 
while the rich man enjoyed great plenty, was 
cloathed in purple and fine linen, and fared mag- 
nificently every day. Lazarus being dead, was 
carried by angels into Abraham's boſom: but the 
rich man died alfo, and while he was in hell 
amidſt his torments, he ſaw Lazarus afar off, 
and cried out; Father Abraham have pity on me, 
and ſend Lazarus, that he may dip the end of 
his finger in water to refreſh my tongue. But 
Abraham anſwered him, Son, thou in thy life time 


receivedſt thy good things, and Lazarus his evil 


things: now he is happy, thou art miſerable, &c. 


Interpreters are divided, whether this be an hiſtory 


or a parable. St. ſreneus, St. Ambroſe, Gregory 
the Great, Tertullian, Euthymins, Luke of 


| Bruges, and others, thought it an hiſtory, ſup- 


poſing the name of Lazarus, and other particu- 
lars, intimate ſomething more than a parable, 
But St. Chryſaſtom, St. Cyril of Alexandria, T hec- 
Phylact, and moſt modern interpreters, conſider 
it as a parable. Others obferve a medium, i. e. 
that the ſubſtance is hiſtorical, and that our 


LE A 


cumſtances. Lazarettces or hoſpitals for the re- 


lief of lepers are dedicated to this St. Lazarus. 
There were abundance of them in France dedi- 
cated to St. Lazarus, St. Martha, and St. Mag- 


dalen. Among the French, as formerly among 


the Hebrews, they who were ſeized with a le- 
proſy, were ſeparated from other people : and 
the cauſes of lepers were committed to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical court. | 


LEAH, sb, A«/z, weary, tired. 
LEAH, wife of Jacob, and Labar's eldeſt daugh- 


ter. Her father introduced her into Jacob's 


chamber, on the wedding night; Jacob took her 


to be Rachel, whom he had really married. 
When he complained of this cheat, Laban an- 
ſwered, that the cuſtom of that country forbad 
to marry the younger daughters before the eld- 
er. Gen. xxix. 23, &c. [Vide FRAGMENT, No. 


CXXVI. page 41.] The Lord obſerving Jacob 
to have more inclination for Rachel than for 


Leah, made Leah the mother of ſix ſons and one 
daughter, viz. Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Fudah, 
Iſachar, Zebulun, and Dinah we know not the 
year of Leah's death; but ſhe died in the land 
of Canaan, and was buried in the ſame cave 
with Sarah, Abraham, and 1/aac. Gen. xlix. 31. 


LEAVEN; in Greet, Zuja, zyme ; in Latin, fer- 
mentum; in Hebrew, Nw er. The Hebrews 


were forbidden by the law to cat leavened bread, 


or any food with leaven in it during the ſeven 


days of the paſſover, Ex. xii. 15, 19. Lev. ii. 11. 
And they were very careful in purifying their 


houſes from all leaven, before this feaſt began. 


God forbad either leaven or honey to be offered 
to him in his temple; i. e. in cakes, or in any 


| baked meats. But on other occaſions they might 


offer leavened bread, or honey. [The ſeveral 
caſes of conſcience relating to this matter are 


very numerous, and ſeem to be the principal 


ſtudy of the Fervi/h doctors. Deciſions of the 
moſt remarkable may be ſeen in the Miſbnaßb. 
[Ordo Feſtorum; tom. ii. p. 138.] See Numb. 
XV. 20, 21. where God requires them to 
give the firſt-fruits of the bread, which was 
kneaded in all the cities of J/-ael, to the prieſts 
and Levites, St. Paul, 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. expreſſes 


his defire, that the faithful ſhould celebrate the 


Chriſtiun paſſover with unleavened bread, in 
azymis, which, figuratively, ſignifies ſincerity 
and truth; wherein he teaches us two things. 
Firſt, that the law which obliged the eus to a 
literal obſervance of the paſſover, is no longer 
in force; and fecondly, that by unleavened 
bread, truth and purity of heart were denoted. 
OF UNLEAVENED BREAD, 


Saviour has embelliſhed it with parabolical cir= But leavened bread was not uſed at all times: the 


Hebrews, 
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Hebrews, in the paſſover, uſed unleavened LEBB.AUS, Aeg BA, a man of 4 heart; from 


bread ſeven days, in memory of what their an- 
ceſtors did, when they went out of Egypt : they 
being then obliged to carry unleavened meal 
with them, and to make bread in haſte ; the 
Egyptians preſſing them to be gone. 

The Jews began to cleanſe their houſes from all 
leaven on the 13th of Ni/an, every place was 
carefully examined, leſt. any thing leavened 
ſhould remain in corners, or in cupboards : ſo, 
that on the 14th of Niſan, at noon, there was 
none in the houſe, The Fervs at this day, reli- 
giouſly obſerve this practice; to which St. Paul 


in ſome places alludes, ſaying, ** a little leaven 


leaveneth the whole lump?” i. e. if there were 


but a ſmall portion of leaven in a quantity of 
bread or paſte, during the paſſover, it was 
thereby corrupted, and rendered unclean : it was 
to be thrown away and burned. He ſays, elſe- 
where (1 Cor. v. 7, 8.) that the Chriftian paſſ- 
over conſiſts, not in abſtaining from leavened 
bread, but in purity, ſincerity, and innocency of 
conduct; and our Saviour in the goſpel (Matt. 
xvi. 11) warns his apoſtles to take care of the 
leaven of the Phariſees, Sadducees, and Hereo- 
dians, meaning their doctrine. | 


The practice of the Fews at this day, with rela- 


tion to unleavened bread, is this: they are 
forbidden to eat, or to have in their houſes, or 
in any place belonging to them, either leavened 


bread, or any thing elſe that is leavened. That 


they may the better obſerve this rule, they ſearch 
all the corners of their houſes, with moſt ſeru— 
pulous exactneſs, for all bread or paſte, &c. 


that is leavened. Having thus well cleanſed 
their houſes, they whiten them, and furniſh 


them with kitchen and table utenſils all new, or 
with others to be uſed only on that day. If they 
are of metal, they have them poliſhed, and put 
into the fire to cleanſe all impurity, which they 
may have contracted by touching any thing lea- 
vened. All this is done on the 13th of Niſan, 
on the eve of the paſſover, which begins the 

' 15th, or, rather, on the 14th in the evening 
the Hebrews reckoning their day from evening to 
evening. Leo of Modena's Ceremomes of the Jews, 
part iii. cap. 3. 


LEBANAH, dne, AzBeave, or AzBayg, white, 


avhiteneſs. 

LEBANON. See LIBANVUs. 

LEBAOTH, , AzBzn9, otherwiſe, the fren 
of the heart; from 20 lebab, the heart, and NN 
oth, a fign. 

LEBAOTH, a town in the tribe of Fudab, Fob. 
R | 


leb, or 925 /ebab, the heart. 

LEBB AUS, otherwiſe Judas or Thaddeus, bro- 
ther to St. James the Leſs, fon of Mary, ſiſter 
to the bleſſed Virgin, and of Cleophas, brother 
to St. Foſeph. He was married, and had chil- 
dren; for Hegeſippus, as Huſebius relates, Hiſt. 
Feel. /ib. iii. cap. 20. ſpeaks of two martyrs, his 
grandſons. Nicephorus calls his wife Mary, lib. 
i. cap. 33. At the laſt ſupper, he aſked Fejus 
Chriſt how he would manifeſt himſelf to them, 
and not to the world? John xiv. 22. The Hu 
covites believe, that they received the faith from 
him. See JUDE. | 5 

LEBNAH, 225, moon, whiteneſs, brick, or incenſe, 

LEBONAH, dab, white. | 5 

LEBONAH. From Fug. xxi. 19. we learn 857750 
lies north of Bethel, and ſouth of TLebonab. 
Maundrell takes it for Chan- Leban, four leagues 
from Sichem ſouthward, and two leagues from 
Bethel. | 5 „„ 

LECAH, doo, A2%4, who be out, or goes anway ; 
from lac. | | 

LECAH, ſon of Er, and grandſon of Judah, 
1 Chr. iv. 21. 

LECHI, , jaww-bone. | 

LECHI. Signifies the jaw; Samſon having van- 
quiſhed the Philiſtines with the jaw-bone of an 
aſs, after the conflict threw away the jaw which 
had been his weapon; and called the place where 
it fell, © the place of the lifting up of the jaw- 
bone —- Ram th Lechi” ; becoming quickly very 
thirſty, he cried unto the Lord and ſaid, 1? is 
thou, Lord, who haſt given this great deliverduce 
into the hand of thy ſervant s and now ſhall I die 
for thirſt, and fall into the hand of the uncircum- 
ciſed. Hereupon God opened one of the large 
teeth in lechi, the jaw-bone, and a fountain 
ſprung out of it, to allay Sam/or's thirſt, and the 
place retained the name of Lechi, or the jaws 
bone. Judges xv. 18. | | 

The Hebrews ſometimes called naked, ſharp, and 
ſteep rocks, teeth. 1 Sam. xiv, 4, 5. Job xxxix. 
28, Now, God opened a rock called Mach- 
tes, or the che:k-tooth, which was at the place 
where Samſon obtained his victory, and which, 
for this reaſon, he called Lechi, or the jaw- bone. 
This fountain iſſuing out of a rock called the 
Check- Tooth, at a place named the Fav-bone, 
has perſuaded ſome perſons, that this fountain 
came immediately out of a tooth-hole in the 
afſes' jaw-bone, which would be a very ſurpriz- 
ing miracle. But as we have now explained the 


matter, the miracle of the fountain iſſuing out 
of the rock at Samſon's prayer is acknowledged, 
and 


LEG 
and wonders are not to be multiplied without 
neceſſity. This opinion is followed by Foſephus, 


tators. This fountain ſubſiſted long, and {till 
ſubſiſts, probably, in Paleſtine. Glycus, and the 
martyr Antoninus, ſpeak of it, as to be ſeen in 
the ſuburbs of Eleutheropolisg. Foſeph. Antiq. lib. 
v. cap. 10. Arias, Mont. Druſ. Piſc. Amama, 
Caſtell. Cleric. Schmid. Glycas Annal. part. ii. 
p. 164. Antonin, Martyr. in itinerario. 

[Perhaps this fountain was opened at the very place 
where the jaw- bone of the aſs fell, when thrown 
away by Sam/on :—whereby, though the water 
really iflued from the rock, it raight ſeem to come 
from under the jaw-bone. ] 

LEER, porrum, a pot-herb generally known. The 
Hebrews complained in the wiiderneſs, that 
manna grew inſipid to them; they longed for the 
leeks and onions of Egypt. Travellers aſſure us, 
that in Greece and Africa raw onions are excel- 
lent. The Egyptians are reproached with ſwear- 
ing by the leeks and onions of their gardens : 
allium cepeſque inter Deos in jurejfurando habet 
Exyptus, ſays Pliny, Fuvenal ridicules that ſu- 
perititious people, who did not dare to eat leeks, 
garlic, or onions, for fear of injuring their gods, 


Porrum & cepe nefas violare aut frangere morſu ; 
O ſanctas gentes, quibus hæc naſcuntur in hortis 
Numina! 

| JUVEN, SAT. xv. 


"Tis mortal fin an onion to deyour ! 
Each clove of garlic is a heav'nly pow'r ; 

O holy nations, and O ſacred clods, 

Where cv'ry fiuitful orchard teems with gods! 


LEES, fece;. To drink up the cup of God's 


wrath, even to the lees, To drink the whole cu 
to the bottom. See P/ulm Ixxv. 8. 1/aiah li. 17. 
Ezek. xxiii. 34. The Rabbins ſay, that Zede- 
kiah, the laſt king of Fudah, drunk the lees of 
all the ſoregoing ages. . 
The lees of the people, ſignifies the vileſt part of 
them: e lees of Ißrael ſhall return from capti— 
vity, and be converted to the Lord. If. xlix. 6, 
7. God threatens by Zephaniah, to viſit thoſe 
who are ſettled on their lees, defixos in facibus 
ſuis, hardened in their fins. Zeph. i. 12. 


LEGIO, a town in Pale//ine, celebrated in Ferom- 


and Euſebius. It lay at the foot of mount Car- 
mel, filteen miles welt from Nazareth ce in all 
probability the place ſtill called Legune. It was 
a camp, wheres the Romans kept a legion of fol- 
diers, to defend the paſſage from Plolemais to 
Ca/area Paleſiine. „ 
LEGION. The Roman legions were compoſed 
each of ten cohorts, a cohort of fifty maniples, 


a maniple of fifteen men; conſequently, a legion 
Vo. II. 


by the paraphraſt Jonathan, and many commen- 


LEN 
eontained ſix thouſand ſoldiers. Our Saviour 


cured one who called himſelf legion, as if poſſeſſed 
by a legion of devils; Mark v. g. and ſaid to 


Peter, who drew his ſword to defend him in the 


olive garden: thinke/t thou that I cannot now pray 
unto my Father, who ſhall preſently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels? Matth. xxvi. 53. 
LEHABIM, Ii, flames, or which are inflamed ; 
otherwiſe, the points .of a ſword ; from 255 lehab. 


 LEHABIM, third ſon of Mizraim. Some think 


Lehabim denotes the Lybians, one of the moſt 
ancient people in Africa. Some of them dwelt 
near Egypt, weſt of Thebais; others along the 
Mediterranean. Lehabim ſigniſies inflamed , Le- 


 babah, flame. Lybia is very much ſcorched by 


the heats of the ſun. 
LEHEM, rb, bread ; from rb lechem e other- 


wiſe, war, fighting; from derbe miltamab, 
battle. 


LEMUEL, bw, bo beg, God with them, or with 


him; from the prepoſition 9 I, with, the pro- 

noun 2 am, them, and the word 5x el, God. 
LENTIL, a ſort of pulſe mentioned in ſcripture. 

E/au ſold his birthright to Jacob for a meſs of 


lentils. Gen. xxv. 30. The lentils of Egypt 
were very much eſteemed among the ancients 


St. Auſtin ſays, they were carried into ſeveral 
parts of the world. | 5 
LENTISK, or -naſtic- tree, in Latin, Schinus, in 
Greek, ſchinos; the leaves are always green, the 
bark reddiſh, gummy, and pliable. It produces 
a kind of grape; and ſhoots out little hulls like 
the ſhell of a pea, containing a clear liquor. 
.Maſtic is taken from the lentiſk-tree, by making 
inciſions in it. There is much of it in the iſlands 

of Chia and Candia, in Egypt, and the Indies. 
There is mention made in | the apocryphal] Daniel 
of the lentiſk-tree; one of the elders, who ac- 
cuſed Sigſanna, faid—he ſaw her talking with a 
young man under a lentiſk-tree, / ſchino, Da- 
niel alluding to the found of /chinus, anſwers 


him : the angel of the Lord will cut thee in two, 
[chiſei ſe meſon, From this alluſion fume have 


imagined, that the ſtory of F»/{qzna could have 
been written only in Greet; conſcquently that 
Daniel was not the author of it. In auſwer, it 
is ſaid, perhaps the Greez tranſlator changed the 
Hebrew name of the tree, and ſubſtituted /chinos, 
which ſurniſhed him with this alluſion ; or, that 
there really was an alluſion between the Hebrew 
name of the tree, and the puniſhment threatened 
by Daniel. Vide MasrTIic. 

LENTULUS. There has been often printed a 
letter from Lentulus, the ſuppoſed proconſul of 
Tudga, to the Roman ſenate. Vide Fabric. oper. 
NV. T. tom, i. p. 301. tam. ii. b. 490, 487. The 
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following is a tranflation of it, “ There has a 
man appeared here, who is ſtill living, named 
Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe power is extraordinary, He 
has the title given him of the great Prophet; ; 
his diſciples call him the Hon of God. He raiſes 


the dead, and heals all ſorts of difeaſes. He is a 
tall, well proportioned man; there is an air of 
| ſerenity in his countenance, which attracts at 


once the love and reverence of thoſe who ſee 
him. His hair is of the colour of new wine 
from the root to his ears, and from thence to the 
ſhoulders it is curled and falls down to the low- 

eſt part of them. Upon the forchead it parts in 
two, after the manner of the Nozarenes, His 
forchead is flat, and fair, his face without any 
defect, and adorned with a very graceful vermi— 
lion: his air is majeſtic and agreeable. His noſe 


and his mouth are very well proportioned, and 


his beard is thick and forked, of the colour of 
his hair; his eyes are grey, and extremely lively; 
in his reproofs he is terrible, but in his exhor- 
tations and inſtructions amiable and courteous: 
there is ſomething wonderfully charming in his 
face, with a mixture of gravity. He is never 


ſeen to laugh, but he has been obſerved to weep. 


He is very ſtrait in ſtature; his hands are large 
and ſpreading, and his arms very beautiful; he 
talks little, but with great gravity, and is the 
handſomeſt man in the world.“ 


We look on this letter as a piece not to be vepanied. 


but the reader perhaps will not be di! pleaſed to 
find it here. 


LEOPARD, pardus, a Geres and cruel animal, 


its ſkin is ſpotted. with a diverſity of colours; it 
has ſmall white eyes, wide jaws, ſharp teeth, 
round ears, a large tail; five claws on its fore- 
feet, four on thoſe behind. It is ſaid to be ex- 
tremely averſe to man. Its name /eopard, implies 
that it has ſomething of the lion and the pan- 
ther; the word leopard is not met with in Latin 
authors till after the fourth century. The an- 
cients read pardus in Latin, and pardalis or pane 


ther in Greek: the Vulgate uſes always pardus, 


never /eopardus. 


Ignatius, biſhop of Antioch, in his epiſtle to the 


Romans, uſes the word /ezpard; which was a 
reaſon with Bochart for regarding that epiſtle as 
ſpurious, and not compoſed till the fourth cen- 
tury ; but Pearſon and Veſſius acknowledge that 
epiſtle to be genuine, and reject the remark, 
that the word /e2pard was not known before 
Spartian, who uſes it in the life of Gela. 


The Eaſtern people call the /eopard ſometimes pars; 
the Arabians, zeber; the Tu 'rks, jos; the Ca- 


thatans, jem; the ancient Gres „ jos, Which the 
Latius ſometimes tranſlated /ynx, or Iupuncelvi- 


© BY A 
arinus, The Perf. ans, 2 urks, and Indians uſe a 


kind of leopard in hunting antelopes. and en 
Thamarath, king of the Erst aynatty of the Per- 


fans, is ſaid to have been the firſt who tamed 


this creature, and had it taught to hunt ante- 
lopes. Togrul- Ben- Atlan, ſultan of the race of 
the Selgimides, brought up four hundred of thoſe 
animals for hunting, having all gold chains, and 
{carlet coverings. 


It ſeems from ſcripture, that this animal could not 
be rare in Paleſtine, We find a town there called 


Beth-nemrah, or ſimply Nemrah, or Nemrin, a 
Icopard's houſe, or {imply leopard, or /eopards ; 

Numb. xxxii. 3. 36. If. xv 6. 1/aiah deſeribing 

the happy reign of the Meſſiaſ ſays, chap. xi. 6. 
that the Jeopar d [hall lie down with the kid, and the 
cal, and the young lion, and the falling together, 
Feremiah ſays, chap. v. 6. that the Icopard lies in 
ambuſcade near the cities of the wicked; that 
all they who go out thence ſhall bz torn in pieces 
by this animal. And Haſea, chap xiii. 7. that 
the Lord will be unto them as a hon, and as a 


leopard, lurking in the way of the A rians, to 


devour thoſe who paſs by. 


The Hebrew, nemor, a leopard, Ad ſomething 


ſpeckled with a variety of colours. [7191 nemors 
LAX. IIa. vlg. pardus| Feremiab ſpeaky 
of the leopard's ſpots. Can the Aibiopian change 
bir colour, or the leopard his ſpots? The (cripture 


often joins the leopard and the lion, as animals 


of equal fierceneſs, Hababłuł ſays, i. 8. that 

the Chaldean horſes are ſwifter than leopards. 
The ſpouſe in the Canticles ſpeaks of the moune 
tains of the leopards, Cant. iv. 8. that is to ſay, of 
mountains ſtocked with wild beaſts; ſuch as Li- 
banus, Shenir, and mount Hermon. Brecard ſays, 
that the mountain called by the name of Leopards 
is two leagues from Tripoli northwards, and one 


league from Libanus. I can ſcarce believe that 


Solomon in the Canticles had this mountain in 
view. See Bochart de animalib. Sacr, lib. iii. cap. 


785. 


LEPER. The law excluded lepers from the con- 


verſation of mankind. It baniſhed them into the 
country, and places uninhabited : Lev. xiii. 45. 
46. Many perſons attacked with this diſeaſe 
often got together, and compoſed a kind of ſo- 
ciety, We inſtance the four lepers without the 
city of Samaria, while Ben-hadad king of Syria 


beſieged it; 2 Kings vii. 3, &c. and the ten lepers 


who came to Feſus Chrift, and defired to be 
healed. Luke xvii. 12. This was obſerved ſo 
punctually, that even kings, under this diſeaſe, 
were expelled their palaces, ſhut out of ſociety, 
and deprived of the government, as Uzz:ah, or 
Axariab, king of 3 who was afflicted with 

this 
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this malady, for attempting to offer incenſe in 


the temple. 2 Kings xv. 5, 2, Chr. xxvi. 20. 


When a leper was cured he appeared at the city 


gate, and the prieſt examined whether he was 
truly healed or not. Lev. xiv. 1, &c. After this 
he went to the temple, took two pure birds, 
made a wiſp with a branch of cedar, and an- 
other of hyſſop, tied together with a ſcarlet rib- 
bon made of wool; an earthen veſſel was filled 
with water, and one of theſe birds faſtened alive 
to the wiſp which we have mentioned. The 
leper who was cured killed the other bird, and 
let the blood of it run into the veſſel filled with 


water. Then the prieſt took the wiſp with. 


the live bird, dipped both in the water tinged 
with the blood of one of the birds, and ſprinkled 
the leper with it. After this the live bird was 
let looſe, and the perſon healed and purified in 
this manner, was again admitted to the ſociety of 
the healthy, and to the uſe of things ſacred. 


Lepers were formerly frequent in Hurobe. Some 


are of opinion, that the Fews, who abounded 


in this quarter of the world, contributed to the 


ſpreading of leproſies. Others, that they pro- 
ceeded from the frequent voyages made to Pa- 
leſtine in the time of the Croiſades, Theſe lepers 
were called /adres in French, and many lazaret- 
toes were built for them, conſecrated to St. 
Ladre, or Lazarus, brother to Mary and Mar- 
tha; or to St. Jobo Matthew Paris ſays, there 
were nine thouſand hoſpitals in /uzope for theſe 
people. They were ſeparated from the conver- 
ſation of others, and obliged to keep clvſe in 
their lazarettoes; they had marks fixed upon 
them whereby they might be known. They ge- 
nerally carried clappers about them, that they 
might be diſtinguiſhed and avoided. 


For theſe laſt two hundred years leprofies have al- 


molt entirely ceaſed in Europe, or this diſeaſe has 
changed its name; and people have found out 
remedies for it. The ableſt phyſicians have be- 
lieved, that it differed only in name from the 
venereal diſeaſe, M. Tournefort, who ſaw ſeve- 
ral lepers in the Levant, makes no doubt of it: 

ſome are incurable, becauſe their diſtemper is 


inveterate, and has corrupted the whole maſs of 


blood and humors; others are capable of being 
healed, by anti-venercals. Many are of opinion, 
that Yo s diſeaſe was a leproſy, but in a degree 
of malignity which rendered it incurable, and fo 
produced a complication of other diſeaſes. 


Aanctho the Egyption, Lyſmmachus, Melon, Appion 


the grammarian, Tacitus, and Puſtin, affirm ſe— 
riouily, that the Jews left Egypt becauſe of their 
leproſy. Zach of theſe hiſtorians relates the 
matter after his own manner, and adds to it 


LEP 


ſome eircumſtances of his own : but they All. 


agree, that the Hebrews, who departed from 
Egypt, were attacked with a leproſy. Apbio apud 
Foſeph. lib. i. contra Appion. lib. ii. iuitio & Tacit. 
lib. v. Hift. Juſtin. lib. xxxvi. 


Tacitus's account of the matter is as follows: Hip. 


cc 


lib. iii.“ Several authors agree, that the diſtem- 

er of the leproſy having ſpread itſelf very much 
in Egypt, king Bocchoris conſulted the oracle of 
Ammon, to learn a remedy for this indiſpoſition. 
The oracle told him, that he muſe purge the 


kingdom of this ſort of people, and remove them 


out of the country as hateful to the pods. Boc- 

choris thereupon gathered all thoſe together who 
had this diſeaſe upon them, and ordered them to 
be conducted into a vaſt wilderneſs, there to pe- 
riſh with want. Theſe unhappy wretches being 
reduced to this condition, and not knowing what 
to do, were continually weeping and bemoaning 
themſelves; but Meer, who was more reſolute 
and conſiderate than they, told them that it was 
to no purpoſe to implore aſſiſtance from either 
gods or men, becauſe they were deteſtable to one 
and the other; but if they would have confi— 
dence in him, and follow him, as a guide fent 
from heaven, they might under his conduct 
come into a place of reſt; they followed him 
therefore at all hazards. And as they were ex- 
tremely incommoded with thirſt, and expected 
nothing but death, Moſes perceived a company 
of wild aſſes, which had juſt been feeding, he 
followed them, and having met them in a place 
covered with green graſs, he conjectured that 


underneath it there might be a ſpring of water; 


he ordered them to dig, and found enough to 
ſatisfy the thirſt of all the multitude which fol- 
lowed him. 

After ſeven days march they came into Fudza, 
and made themſelves maſters of it: ſo they ob- 


ſerved reſt upon the ſeventh day, as the end of 


their journey and calamities; and they honoured 


an als, as that Which had faved their lives by 


ſhewing them the ſpring of water. They pre- 
ſerved a great averſion to hog's fleſh, in memory 
of the leproſy with which they had heen afflicted, 
to which this animal is ſaid to be "oy ſub- 


jyect-” 


There are almoſt as many miſtakes as words in this 


g calc ? e po Foſephns againſt A. PÞ: 2s 


recital of Tacitvs : nevertheleſs other authors, 
who have diſcourſed of the origin of the eus, 
ſneak of it in a ſtill more Kren manner. 
The Lehre wherewith they are ſaid to have been 
attacked; has engaged us to notice it. But if 
they kad been all lepers, how came they to have 
ſo pre at an averſion to thoſe who had this dit- 
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LEPROSY. Maßes mentions three forts of lepro- 


ſies; In 1. men; 2. Houſes; and, 3. Cloaths. 
[The Fewiſh d:fors diſtinguiſb ſeveral ſpecies of 
this diſeaſe. Chanina reckons ſixteen only, R. Doza 
thirty: ix; but Ahiba multiplies them to ſeventy-two. 
See Miſbnab, tom. iv. Trafatus de plagis .lepre, 
cap. i. pag. 213, 215.) | 

1. A leproſy in men; this diſeaſe, affects the ſkin, 
and ſometimes increaſes in ſuch a manner, as to 


produce ſcurf, ſcabs, and violent itchings, and 
At other 
times it is only a deformity, and nothing more, 


to corrupt the whole maſs of blood. 


as Hippenetus informs us, and as the fathers ſay, 
where ſpeaking of the lepers in the goſpel cured 
by Zeſus Chriſt, The Jews looked on a leproſy 
as a diſeaſe ſent from God, and Maſes preſcribes 
no natural remedy for the cure of it. He re- 


quires no more, than that the diſeaſed perſon 


ſhould ſhew himſelf to the prieſt, and that the 
prieſt ſhould judge of his leproſy ; if it appeared 
to be a real leproſy, capable of being communi- 
cated to others, he ſeparated the leper from the 
company of mankind. He appoints certain ſa- 
crifices and particular ceremonies for the purifi- 
cation of a leper, and for reſtoring him to civil 
ſociety, to the participation of things holy, and 
to the converſation of other men. 

The marks which 1:/es gives for the better diſtin- 
guiſhing a leproſy, are ſigns of the increaſe of 
this diſeaſe. An outward ſwelling, a pimple, a 
white ſpot, bright, and ſomewhat reddiſh, cre- 
ated juſt ſuſpicions of a man's being attacked 
with it. When a bright ſpot, ſomething reddiſh 
or white appeared, and the hair of that place 
was of a pale red, and the place itſelf ſomething 
deeper than the reſt of the ſkin; this was a cer- 
tain mark of a leproſy, 
of this diſeaſe, have made the ſame remarks, but 
have diftinguiſhed a recent leproſy, from ons 
already formed and become inveterate. A re- 
cent leproſy may be healed, but an inveterate one 
is incurable. Travellers who have ſeen lepers 


in the Eaſt ſay, that this diſeaſe attacks princi- 


pally the feet. Proſper Alpinus ſays, de medlicina 


Haupt. lib. i. cap. 13. that it is very common in 


Egypt. Maundrell, who had ſeen lepers in Pa- 
lefline ſays, that their feet are ſwelled like thoſe 
of elephants, or horſes' feet, ſwelled with the 
farcy. M. Tournefort, who had obſerved ſeveral 
lepers in his travels, believes a leproſy to be no- 
thing but an inveterate venereal diſtemper; and 
that the generality might recover, if helped in 
time. 

The common marks whereby phyſicians tell us 
an inveterate leproſy may be diſcerned are theſe, 
It makes the voice hoarſe, like that of a dog who 


finks, becauſe the cartilage rots. 


They who have treated 
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has been. barking a long time, and the voice 
comes through the noſe rather than the mouth: 
the puiſe is ſmall and heavy, flow and diſor- 

dered : the blood abounds with white and bright 
corpuſcles, like millet feeds: it is all a ſcurfy 
ſerum, without due mixture; ſo that ſalt put 
into it does not melt. It is ſo dry, that vinegar 
mixed with it bubbles up; it is ſo ſtrongly knit 
together by imperceptible threads, that calcined 
lead thrown into it ſwims eaſily on the ſurface of 
it. The urine is undigeſted, ſettled, aſh-co- 
loured, and thick; the ſediment like meal mixed 
with bran. The face is like a coal half extin- 


guiſhed, ſhining, unctuous, bloated, full of very 


hard pimples, with ſmall kernels round about 
the bottom of them: the eyes are red and in- 
flamed, and ſparkle like hole of a cat, they pro- 
ject out of the head, but cannot be moved either 
to the right or leſt. The ears are ſwelled and 
red, corroded with ulcers about the root of them, 
and encompaſled with ſmall kernels. The noſe 
The noſtrils 
are open, and the paſſages ſtopped with ulcers 
at the bottom. The tongue is dry, black, 
ſwelled, ulcerated, ſhortened, divided in ridges, 
and beſet with little white pimples. 'The ſkin of 
it is uneven, hard and inſenſible; even if a hole 
be made in it, or it is cut; inſtead of blood, a 
putrified liquor iſſues out of it. 


The nature and cauſes of a leproſy have been much 


debated. The generality are of opinion, that 
the cauſe is internal, in the blood and humors ; 
and that it does not appear outwardly, till it has 
corrupted every thing within. Others are of 
opinion, that it is owing to ſome outward cauſe, 


I think it neceſſary to diſtinguiſſi two ſorts of le- 


proſies, one proceeding from inward corrup- 
tion, the other received by outward communica» 
tion. Corruption of the blood may be in dif- 
ferent reſpects, the cauſe, and the effect of a 
leproſy. It is the cauſe of it, when the blood 
being inwardly corrupted, either by bad diet, or 
other cauſes, produces external effects. Corrup- 
tion of the blood is the effect of this diſeaſe 
when it has been caught by touching any perſon 
infected with it, or any thing belonging to him; 
for a leproſy is very eaſily communicated ; for 
which reaſon Moſes has taken ſo much precau- 
tion to prevent lepers from any communication 
with perſons in health. And his care extended 
even to dead bodies thus infected, direCting that 
they ſhould not be buried with others, 


We have endeavoured to ſhew that leproſies, and 


other diſeaſes related to it, are cauſed by imper- 
ceptible animalculze, between the ſkin and fleſh, 
which gnaw the epidermis and cuticula, and af- 

; terwards 
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terwards the extremity of the nerves and fleſh, 
We are of opinion likewiſe, that the venereal 
diſeaſe is a kind of leproſy, which the ancients 
were but too well acquainted with, though they 
have not given it the ſame name, nor aſcribed 
the fame origin to it, as we do to the French 


diſeaſe. Sce our Remarks on Job's Diſtemper. 

2. The leproſy of houſes, mentioned Leviticus xiv, 
34, & c mult have been known to the 1/raelites, 
who had lived in Egypt, and muſt have been 
common in the land of Canaau, whither they 
were going, ſince Hoſes ſays to them: I hen ye 
come into the land of Canaan hie I give you for a 


poſſeſſion, if there be an houſe infected with a lepro- = 
for heto whom the houſe belongs, ſhall give notice of | 
1f he ſees as it 


it to the prigſt, who ſhall go thither. 
evere little holes in the wall, and places disfigured 


with pale or reddiſh ſpots, which in fight are lower 


than the wwall, he ſhall go out of the houſe, and direct 
it to be ſhut up for ſeven days. At the end of this 
time, if he finds that the leproſy is increaſed, he ſhall 
command the ſtones infected with the l:proſy to be 
taken away, and thrown: without the city into ſome 
unclean place. New ſtones ſhall be put in the room 
of thoſe which were plucked out, and the wall ſball 
be again rough-caſt, If the leproſy does not return, 
the houſe ſhall be thought clean; but if it returns, it 
is then an inveterate leproſy; the houſe ſhall be de- 
clared unclean, and immediately be demoliſhed 5 all 
the wood, flone, mortar, and duſt, ſhall be caſt out 
of the city into an unclean place. 

The Rabbins and ſome others believed, that this 
leproſy of houſes was not natural, but was a pu- 
niſhment inflicted by God on wicked I1/raclites. 
But we believe this kind of leproſy to be cauſed 


by animalcule which erode the ſtones: Journal 


des ſcavans A. D. 1668. ] Theſe animalcule are 
black, about two lines in length, and three quar- 
ters of a line broad, incloſed in a greyiſh ſhell, 
with a very large head, ten very black and ver 

round eyes, four kind of jaws diſpoſed like a 
croſs, which they are continually ſtirring, and 
open and ſhut like a pair of compaſles with four 
branches. The mortar is eaten by an infinite 
number of little worms, which are ſomewhat 
black, about the ſize of mites in a cheeſe, and 
like mites, have four pretty long feet on each 
fide. [ Query, the dry rot in timber?! | 

3. The leproſy in clothes is likewiſe noticed by Hoſes, 
as common in his time: he ſays, if any greeniſh 


or red ſpots be obſerved upon any woollen or 


linen ſtuffs, or upon any thing made of ſkin, 
they ſhall be carried to the prieſt, who ſhall ſhut 
them up for ſeven days; and if at the end of 
this time theſe ſpots increaſe, and ſpread, he 
| ſhall burn them, as infected with a real leproſy, 
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- If theſe ſpots are not increaſed, the prieſt ſhall 


command the clothes to be waſhed; and if he 
afterwards obſerve nothing extraordinary in them, 
he ſhall declare them to be clean. If the green- 
iſh or red ſpots remain, he ſhall order the gar- 
ments ſo {potted to be burnt, as unclean : or, if 
they ſpread and increaſe, he ſhall order the gar- 
ment to be burnt; or, if the place ſuſpeCted of 
a leproſy be in colour like a ſinged garment, and 


deeper than the reſt ; this part of the garment 


ſhall be taken away, and the reſt preſerved. 


To explain the nature and cauſes of this leproſy in 


clothes, we are of opinion, and experience con- 
firms it, that wool ill ſcowered, ſtuffs kept too 
long, and ſome particular tapeſtries in Auvergne, 
are ſubject to worms and moths which eat them 


It is very credible, that the leproſy in clothes 


and ſkins mentioned by Moſes, was cauſed by 
vermin. In hot countries, and in times when 
arts and manufactures were not ſo perfect as 
now, woollen ſtuffs and works were probably 
more expoſed to vermin, than in our cooler cli» 
mates, andin the preſent times. 


LESHEM, v5, perhaps, Laiſb, and Dan, name, 


or he that puts; from v ſhem, a name: other- 
wiſe, a precious ſtone; from u leſbein. 


LETECH, 9575, a Hebrew meaſure, half an omer; 


containing ſixteen pecks, or four buſhels, men- 
tioned Hoſea iii. 2. Letech hordeorum, The 
LXX. nebel; Vulgate dimidium cori. 


LETTERS. The Hebrews have twenty-two let- 


ters; their figure, names, pronunciation, and 
numerical valuation are as follows: 


Aleph. 8 


* . 
4, 1 - Beth. B. 2. 
33„öͤöÜ« 8 Gh. 2 
4. 1 PDaleth. Dh. 1 
5. :N He. I. 5. 
.. Yak 3 
„ ant. J. . 
8. 1 Cheth; Ch. 8. 
8 * 9. 
10. Jjod. 1 10. 
ir; 3 TCaph. fndf 4 coo 0O. : $0 
12-5 Lamed. 1. 30. 
13. 2 Mem. final & 600 NM. 40. 
14. J Nun. a 1 700 N. 0. 
15. d Samech. 8. CO. 
16. y Hain. Au, gn. or ng. 50. 
17 fe, final n doo Ph: or FP, 80. 
18. 1 Tjade. ua p 900 Ti. go. 
19. Þ Koph. 5 K. 100. 
20. Reich. Rh. 200. 
21. W Schin, or Sin; Sch, or Sh. 300. 
220 5 Tau. T. 400. 
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We know not who was the inventor of letters and 
writing, All agree that it 1s an admirable and 
divine art. To paint ſpeech, and ſpeak to the eyes, 
and by tracing out characters in different forms to 
give colour and body to thoughts. 

Some have been of opinion, that God when he 
inſpired man with reaſon and ſpeech, commu— 
nicated to him likewiſe writing. To/ephus ſpeaks 

of certain columns, erected before the deluge, 
by the fons of Seth, upon which they had writ- 
ten aſtronomical obſervations and inventions. 
Adam and Enoch have been reputed authors of 
certain books, by ſome, who conſequently ſup- 
poſed that they had the uſe of writing. 


Others maintain, that the uſe of letters is much 


more modern: ſome give the honour of them to 
Abraham ; others to Moſes; others to the Phœ— 
Nicians, others to Saturn, others to the Feyp- 
tans. Others, more rationally, divide the ho- 
nour of this invention among ſeveral, and ac- 
knowledge that it began among the Eaſtern peo- 
ple, and much later among thoſe in the Weſt; 
that ſome invented, and others perfected the 
invention: that letters in the beginning were 
uncommon in their uſe, and imperfect in their 
forms; that afterwards they were perfected, and 
their uſe rendered more familiar. 

Crinitus ſays, that Moſes invented the Hebrew let- 
ters; Abraham the Syriac and Chaldee; the Phe- 
mnicians theirs', which they communicated to the 
Greeks, who carried them into Italy; Nico/tratus 
thoſe of the Latins, Is the Egyptian, Ulphila 
thoſe of the Gothe. Bur all this is probably af- 
firmed at random; for it 1s beyond queſtion, 
that the Hebrew and Phenicion letters were an- 


ciently the ſame, or differed very little. The 


Greek and Latin letters are no new invention ; 
the Greek are taken __ the Phenician, and the 
Latin from the Greek, The writing uſed by 
Ulphila is taken from the Greek or Latin. 

The Zgyprian writing, we are aſſured, was in the 
beginning g hieroglyphies, or figures of animals, 
and other things, engraven on ſtone, or painted 
on wood, by help whereof the Egyhtiaus pre- 
ſerved the memory of great events. This way of 
writing is ners the moſt ancient. We ſtill 
ſee many inſtances of it on Egyptian obeliſks and 
marbles. Marſbani is ot opinion, that this way 
of writing was invented by the ſecond king of 
Memphis, Thauth, whom the Greeks call the firſt 
Mercury; 8 Thauth, or the ſecond Mercury, 
put into common characters what the firſt had 
written in hieroplyphic letters. All which was 
in times of the molt remote antiquity, if Menes 
the firſt king of Miinpbis, was Ham the lon of 
N cal, 
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Lucan affirms, that the Phenicians invented the 


common letters before the Egyptians were ac- 
quainted with the uſe of paper, and knew no- 
thing of the art of writing 1 in . cha- 
raCters. 


Phænices primi, famæ ſi creditur, auſi 
Manſuram rudibus vocem ſignare figuris. 
Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere biblos 
Noverat, & laxis tantum volucreſque feræque 
Sculptaque ſervabant magicas animalia linguas. 

Luc AN. lib, iii. 


It was probably therefore in imitation"of the Phe- 


nicians, that the Egyptians uſed letters in their 
writing. We cannot be certain that the Zgyp- 
tians borrowed them from the Phænuiciaus or 
Canannites their neighbours ; but two things we 

know certainly, firſt, that there were great re- 
ſemblances in the ancient characters of the two 
people; ſecondly, that Aloſes, who was inſtructed 


in all the learning of Eaypt, wrote in Phæœnician 


characters. The old Zeyption letters are at pre- 
ſent unknown, though many of them remain, 
a people loſt the uſe of their writing when 

nder the dominion of the Greeks, and the Cop 
2 or modern gyptian character is formed from 


the Greet. 


The Phenicians ſpread the uſe of their letters 


throughout all their colonies. Cadmus carried 


them into Greece; the Greets perfected them, 


and added others to them. They communicated 


them to the Latins, and, after the conqueſts of 


Alexander, extended them over Egypt, and Syria: 
ſo that the Phenician writing, which is fo an- 
cient, and the parent of ſo many others, would 
at this day be entirely forgot, had not the 
Samaritans preſerved the Pentateuch of Macs, 
written in the old Canaamte or Hebrew charuc— 


ter; by the help whereof medals, and the ſmall 


remains of Pyenician monuments, have been 
deciphered. | 


What I have ſaid of the old characters of the £4. 


maritan Pentateuch, is not aflented to by 21h; 
Some learned men, as Poflelius, Bu wt he ſon, 
and certain T almudifts, maintain, that the ſquare 


Hebretu character of the 7ews at this day 13 the 
3 


ſame as was uſed by Moſes. Others in greater 


number, as Origen, Fuſes of Cefrion, Veron, 
Bede, Genebrard, Bellarmin, many of the Rab- 
bins, and the moſt learned critics ſuppoſe i, that 
the Fewws gradually quitted their 010 charac- 
ters while in captivity at Babylon, and fubili- 
tuted the Chaldee, which are uſed at this day 
while the Samaritans preſerved their Pentateuch 


written in old H:brew, or Phencaian characters. 


Laſtiy, other men of learning, as Rabli Aries ; 
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Abdias de Bartenora, Pgſtellus, Buxtorf, Couring- 
hius, and father Sghambati, diſtinguiſhed two 
ſorts of characters among the old Hebrews, civil. 
and ſacred. The civil is that of the Samaritnirs, 
the ſacred that of the Jews 3 but of this diſtinc- 
tion there is no proof produced. 


It is generally ſaid, that the Hebrews have no 


vowels, and that to ſupply the want of them, 
they invented the vowel points, ſometimes uſed 
by them in their books. But it is certain, that 
they have vowels, though they do not always 
expreſs them in their writing; and that the 
ſound, powers, and quantity of theſe yowels are 
not always the ſame, as happens likewiſe 
in other languages. & Aleph, 1 Vau, Jod, and 
y Hain are vowels; 5 He is an aſpirate only. 
The vowel points are modern, and the invention 
of the Maſſorets, about the middle of the ninth, 
or the beginning of the tenth century, The ho- 
nour of them is aſcribed principally to the Rab- 
bins Aſher and Nephtali, who lived at that time. 
The vowel points are ten in number, and expreſs 
the five vowels according to their different 
changes and pronunciations. See F. Morinus's 
Exercitations, Walton's Prolegomena, &c. [The 


inquifitive reader may find the ſubſlance of the dif- 


pute for and againſt the antiquity of the vowel points 
clearly and conciſely repreſented by Dr. Prideaux in 


the firſt part of his Connection, &'c. Book V. and 
from thence may have a diſtin view of the chief 
arguments produced pro and con in this controverſy, 


by thoſe eminent antagoniſts Capellus, and the tao 
Buxtoris, Sc.] Vide MAsSORA, MasoRETS. 


The Hebrews have certain acre/tick verſes, which 


begin with the letters ranged in alphabetical or- 
der: they may be called likewiſe alphabetical, as 
if they had been compoſed with deſign of teach- 
ing children their alphabet, and the order of 
the letters. The moſt conſiderable is pſalm 
cxix. which contains twenty-two ſtanzas of 
eight verſes each, all acroſtics; i. e. the eight 
firlt begin with Aleph, the next eight with Beth, 
and fo on. Other pſalms, as the twenty-fifth 
and thirty-third, have but twenty-two verſes 
each, beginning with one of the twenty-two 


letters of the alphabet. Others, as the hundred 


and eleventh, and the hundred and twelfth, have 
one half of the verſe beginning with one letter, 
and the other half with another. Thus: | 


> + + +» Bleſſed is the man who feareth the Lord, 
... « Who delighteth greatly in his commandments, 


The firſt half of the verſe begins with Aleph, and 
the ſecond with Beth. The Lamentations of 


Jeremiah are likewiſe in acroſtic verſe, as well as 
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the thirty-firſt chapter of Proverbs, from the 


eighth verſe to the end. 


The Ferws uſe their characters not only for writing, 


but for numbers, as did the Greeks, who in their 
arithmetical computations fixed a numerical va- 
lue on their letters. But I do not believe the 


ancient Hebrews did ſo, nor that letters were - 


numerical among them, I ſee no evidence of 
this in ſcripture. The ſacred authors always 


write the numbers intire and, without abbrevia- 
tion. I know ſome learned men have attempted. 
to rectify dates, or ſapply years, upon a ſuppo- 
ſition that the letters ſerved for numerals in the 


text of ſcripture ; but it was incumbent on them 
ſirſt, to prove that the ancient Hebrews uſed that 
manner: as the preſent Jews do. 


The cabaliſts have refined much on the letters of 


the Hebrew alphabet. Other Rabbins have like- 
wiſe found myſteries in certain letters of the 
Hebrew text, ſome whereof are turned topſy 
turvy, others ſuſpended, others cloſed; all 
which, according to theſe doctors, is myſterious, 
and deſerves particular conſideration; but be 
this done deſignedly or accidentally, we may 
affirm, that the letters in themſelves, ſeparately 


from the word which they compoſe, have no 


ſenſe, and include no myſtery, If any will refine 
on their order and forms, and diſcover in them 
morality, or, myltery, let them; provided they 


do not pretend to ule their ideas or reflections as 


proofs of any thing. See CABALA. 


Our Saviour ſays, Mat. v. 18. That not one jot or one 


tittle of the Iaav fhall paſs aavay till all be fulfilled e 
this is a proverbial way of ſpeaking, that all, 
whatſoever is written, ſhall, without exception, 
be accompliſhed. The ſame may be ſaid of theſe 
words of St. Jerom. Due minima putantur in 
lege Domini, plena ſunt ſacrameutis. 


Some of the ancients have ſpoken of the book of 


Heaven, legi in tabulis celi, and the letters as it 


were ingraved there, by the help whereof they 


who underſtood it, diſcovered what was to come, 
and ſaw into ineffable myſteries. Picus of Mi- 


randola, in aſtrolog. Iib. viii. cap. 5. who had ſtu- 


died the Cabaliſts, ſaid, that as the aſtrologers 


ſaw certain images in heaven, from whence they 
drew their conſequences; ſo the Jewiſh maſters 
have their alphabet in heaven, and maintain, 
that they find there the elements and characters 
of their language. Agrippa aſfirms the ſame 
thing, de occult. philofoph. lib. iii. cap. 20. 


Pojtellus fays he made the experiment. Perhaps, 
tays he, I may paſs fer an impeſlor, if I affirm, 


that 1 have read in the heavens in Hebrew charac- 
ters, whereof Ezra left the key, whatſoever there is 
in 
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m nature; nevertheleſs God and his Son are m 
witneſſes that I do not lie, I vill only add that I ſo 
read it implicitly only. 1 do not queſtion but an 
imagination ee ſtruck, may read what it 
moan; and in what characters it pleaſes ir the 

cavens and in the ſtars. To ſupport this whim- 
ſical opinion, theſe doQtors miſapply the words 
of P/alm xix. 1, 5. The heavens declare the glory 
of G:d, and the firmament ſheweth his handy work : 
their ſound is gone out into all lands, &c. 


T he letter contrary to the ſpirit, A way of ſpeaking . 


in St. Paul's epiſtles; very common in the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtyle, Rom. ii. 27, 29. vii. 6. 2 Cor. 
itt. 6, 7. God hath made us miniſters of the new 
Teſtament, not by the letter, but by the ſpirit « for 
the letter killeth, but the ſpirit quickeneth. i. e. the 
law of Moſes is incapable of giving life to the 
ſoul, and juſtifying before God. thoſe who con- 
tinue ſervilely addicted to the literal obſervances 
of it. To obtain holineſs we muſt join with it 
the ſpirit of faith, hope, and charity; muſt ſup- 
ply what is deficient in literal obſervances, by 
ſpiritual actions of a more ſublime, perfect, and 
excellent nature; for example, inſtead of bloody 


ſacrifices, the ſacrifice of an humble and con- 


trite heart: the mortification of our paſſions; 
death unto fin, &. 
LETUSHIM, / , AurT2rEtu, who work with 


the hammer, or who poliſh, or are poliſhed; from 
vd lataſb. | 


— 


LETUSHIM, ſecond ſon of Duan; the ſon of 
Abraham and Keturab. Gen, xxv. 3. Letuſhim 
is rendered by ſome, workers in braſs and iron. 


Hieronym. qu. Hebr. in Geneſ. 

LEVI, b, who ig ty'd and affociated. 

LEVI, third fon of Jacob and Leah, born in Meſo— 

. potamia, A. M. 2246, ante A. D. 1756. Gen. 
xxix. 34. After Sichem, the ſon of Hamer had 

_ violated Dinah, Facob's daughter, and filter to 
Levi and Simeon: theſe two brethren fraudu- 
lently engaged Sichem to receive circumciſion, 
and, on the third day, when the pain was great- 
eſt, they entered the town of Sichem, flew all 
the males, retook their filter Dinah, and pillaged 
the place. Gen. xxxiv. 25, 206. This action 
was very diſpleaſing to their father Jacob; Simeon 
and Lev: replied, “ Should they violate our 
ſiſter ?“ &c. 

Levi went down into Egypt with his father, having 
three ſons, Gerſbam, Kohath, and Merari. 
When Jacob bleſſed his ſons, he ſaid to Simeon 
and Lewi: © Ye are brethren, and too much 
united in doing miſchief; ye are the inſtruments 
of an unjuſt war. God forbid that I ſhould be a 
partaker in their evil deſigns, and that my ho- 
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nour ſhould be concerned in their combinations; 


for in their fury they killed a man, and in their 
reſentment they pierced a wall. Curſed be their 
anger for it was fierce, and their wrath for it was 
cruel. I will divide them in Jacob, and ſcatter 
them in 1/rael.” Gen. xIvi. 11. xlix. 5, 6. 


Accordingly, Levi was ſcattered over all 1/rael, hav- 


ing no ſhare in the diviſion of Canaan; but only 
ſome cities in the portions of other tribes. Ne- 
verthelefs, he was not the worſe provided for, 


ſince God choſe the tribe of Levi for the ſervice 
of his temple, and for the prieſthood, beſtowed 


many privileges on it, above the other tribes, in 
dignity, and in the advantages of life; all the 
tithes, firſt-fruits, and offerings, preſented at 


the temple, and ſeveral parts of all the victims, 


&. 


The Teſtament of the twelve Patriarchs, an ancient, 


but apocryphal bock, informs us, that the prieſt- 


hood ſhould be ſettled in the family of Levi; 


and that the Saviour of the world ſhould be born 
of his tribe, and that of Judah. It was the opi- 
nion of many of the ancients, that the blefled 
Virgin was of the two tribes of Levi and Judah: 
of Judah by her father, and of Levi by her 
mother. Levi, as this book ſays, died in Agypt, 
aged an hundred and thirty-feven years, and his 
ſons, at their return into the land of Canaan, 
buried him in the cave of Hebron. 


LEVIAT HAN, TW, 8 odνu s, 7 great fiſh faflened 5 


from jn than, a great fiſh, and v9 leu, fixed, or 
faſtened. | 


LEVIATHAN. This word the * oes underſtand 


generally, in a moral ſenſe, of che devil, the 
enemy of mankind, the ſerpent. 2 Efdras vi. 47, 
51. The word Leviathan, according to its ery- 
mology, ſignifies a large fiſh, or ſca monſter. 
D /eviath may ſignify what is joined, faſtened, ar 


tied together ; and jd than, a great fiſh; q. © the 


great filh covered with ſcales, ſtuck cloſe one 
upon another.” The crocodile we know is very 
long and large, and has ſcales ſo ſtrong, and ſo 
thick, that the darts of huntſmen and the hooks 
of fiſhermen cannot penetrate them. In our 
opinion, Leviathan ſignifies a crocodile. 


Fob gives an admirable deſcription of the Leviathan 


in chap. xli. which may be very naturally 
explained of the crocodile. Others interpret it 
of the whale, or what the French call the mulart, 
which is a very large fiſh in the /Zediterranean 2 
others, by Leviathan, underſtand, generally, all 
large fiſh and fea monſters. Bochart, de anim. 


ſacr. part. i. lib. i. cap. 7. G part. ii. lib. v. cap. 


16, 17, ſhews at large that it is the crocodile. 


He quotes the Talmud, in the treatiſe on the 
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Sabbath, where it is ſaid, that the calbit, or ſea 
dog, is the terror of the Leviathan. 
Job ſpeaks of the Leviathan in the manner follow- 

ing, Canſt thou draw out Leviathan with an hook, 
or his tongue with a cord which thou lettęſt down ? 
Is the crocadile one of thoſe fiſh which is to be 
caught with an hook, and faſtened by the tongue; 
or ſtrung through the mouth and gills, to be 
carried up and down as one pleaſes ? He aſks 
this, as of a thing impoſſible, which no one could 
attempt without great temerity. Herodotus, lib. 
11. cap. 70. relates a way of taking the crocodile 
with an hook; but this probably was not in- 
vented in the time of Fob. That hiſtorian ſays, 


they threw a piece of hog's fleſh upon a large 


ſtrong hook, into the Nile. The fiſhermen 
ſtood on the ſhore, where they made a pig cry: 
the crocodile immediately came forward, and 
ſwallowed the. hog's fleſh with the hook ; the 
fiſhermen drew it on ſhore, threw mud into its 
eyes, (which are very ſmall in proportion to the 
reſt of the body) and then killed it. 


Canſi thou put a hook through his noſe, or bore his jaws 


through with a thorn ? As they did beaſts of ſer- 


vice, ſuch as camels and buffaloes, which were 


guided in this manner, and directed at pleaſure. 
| Is the crocodile one of thoſe gentle and tractable 
animals? See Jai. xxxvii. 29. where he ſpeaks 


of piercing in this manner the muzzles of beaſts 
of burden. I will put my hook in thy noſe, and my 


bridle in thy mouth. The Hebrew of Fob may be 
_ otherwiſe interpreted: Milt thou put light into his 
noſtrils, or pierce his jaw with a thorn ® As thoſe 
ſmall fiſh which are carried to market, ſtrung 
together in this manner. Shall the companions 
make a banquet of him ? Shall they part him among 
the merchants? Or as others will have it, Shall 
the inchanters cut him up, and the Canaanites di- 


vide him in pieces for ſale ? Shall they charm him 


- 


inchantments ? ' RE 

Lay thine hand upon him, remember the battle, and 
talk no more; or according to the Hebrew, Lay 
thine hand upon him and, never think of the battle 2 
behold, the hope of him is in wvain, ſhall not one be 


like a ſerpent, and cauſe him to burſt with their 


caſt down even at the fight of him? The crocodile - 


is a very dreadful creature; the hardieſt warrior 


will not dare to appear before him. Heliodorus 


LEthiopic. lib. i. tells of one Artemidorus, who 
lighting by chance on a crocodile while he was 
ſleeping on the ſands, was ſo ſcared, that he in- 

ſtantly loſt both his underſtanding and memory. 


Job continues, None is ſo fierce that dare flir bim 


up. It would be very great raſhneſs to attempt 
it, Nevertheleſs, the inhabitants of Tentyrus de- 


ſtroyed crocodiles wherever they could find them. 
Vo. II. | | | 
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Who can diſcover the face of his garment, or who can 


come to him with his double bridle The crocodile 


ſleeps in the day time on the ſand, with his 


mouth open; but notwithſtanding his being 
aſleep, who will dare to harneſs him? His body 
is like ſhields .of caft braſs ; it is covered with ſcales 
preſſed cloſe one upon another. The crocodile is 
one of the largeſt river fiſh we know of; there 


have been fome ſeen five and twenty, or thirty 


feet in length: the ſkin of its back is ſo hard, 


there is no piercing it. Under the belly the 


{kin is tender, and this is the only place wherein 
it may be wounded. Who ſhall open.the entrance 


of his jaws? Terror dwells about his teeth, The 
head of this animal is oblong, and the mouth of 


it extremely large. It has thirty-ſix very ſolid, 


| ſharp teeth, in its upper jaw, and as many in the 


lower. His teeth ſhut one within another like 


the teeth of a ſaw. When he opens his mouth, 
the opening is ſo wide, that he could ſwallow a 


man, or even an heifer intire. His head is ob- 
long, and divided almoſt up to his ears. There 


have been ſome ſeen in India ſo large, that a 


tall man might ſtand upright between their jaws. 
They are ſaid to move the upper jaw, whereas 
other animals move the lower jaw only. 


By his weefings a light doth ſhine, and his eyes are like 


the eyelids of the morning. But of his mouth go 


burning lamps, and ſparks of fire leap out. Out of 


his noſtrils goeth ſmoke, as out of a ſeething pot or 
cauldron : his breath kindleth coals, and a flame 
goeth out of his mouth. This poetical deſcription 
admirably expreſſes the vivacity of the crocodile's 
eyes, when he ſprings out of the water, the ra- 
pidity wherewith he purſues his prey, and the 


rapacity with which he devours it. Strength is 


in his neck, and famine walketh before him. T he 
crocodile is in ſhape almoſt like a lizard. His 
ſtrength conſiſts principally in his neck and head. 
He ravages every thing ; he kills animals of all 


kinds, and lays waſte the fields; which cannot 


be expreſſed better than by ſaying, famine walk- 
eth before him, 


The flakes of his fleſh are joined together, they are firm 


in themſelves, they cannot be moved. His body is 
all nerve and muſcle ; it is, as it were, impene- 


trable and invulnerable. His heart is as firm as 


a ſtone, yea as hard as a piece of the nether millſfone. 


_ 'Theſe expreſſions deſcribe in a lively manner the 


ſtrength, courage, and intrepidity of the croco- 
dile. Nothing frightens him. Neither ſwords, 
darts, nor breaſt-plates, can ſtand before him. 
Travellers agree, that the crocodile's fkin is 


proof 0 es ſwords, darts, arrows, and fire- 
i 


arms: if any would pierce him, he muſt ftrike 
him under the belly. He efleemeth iron as flraw, 
5 5 GG. 


and 


L E V 
und brafe as rotten word. The arrows cannot make been formed. See Dent. xxv. 53. Vid FRAG- 
him flee ; ſlingers are turned with him into flubble. MENTs, Nos. LAXVI, p. 133. CXXV. p. 39, 40-} 


He maketh the deep to boil like a pot: he maketh the This law is an exception to that which condemns 
| ſea like a pot of ointment. | marriages between brothers and ſiſters, and be- 
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In the oriental ftyle, great rivers and lakes are cal - 
led ſeas. There are crocodiles not only in the 
Nile, but in lakes. Thoſe of the lake Meeris 
were adored in Egypt; they carefully prepared 
proviſion for them, they put rich pendants in 
their ears, and coſtly bracelets on their legs. 
When the crocodile ſtirs himſelf with impetuo- 
ſity, or caſts up water through his mouth, he 
makes the lake or river he is in, to boil like a 
cauldron ; his odour is like that of muſk; not 
only while he 1s alive, but his fleſh after his 
death retains this ſcent. MS 

He beholdeth all high things, he is a king over all the 
children of pride; which ſome explain by ſaying, 
that the crocodile is the king of other fiſh ; but 
it may be better underſtood of the Egyptians, 


who are often called in ſcripture children of pride; 


or proud. Exek. xxxii. 12, Pſa. Ixxxix. 10. 
II. Ii. 9. Job xxvi. 12. The crocodile was their 
king, their god. In Hebrew the word king often 
means the god of any nation; every one knows, 


that the Egyptians worſhipped the crocodile, and 
that the crocodile was the emblem or figure of 


Egypt. 

In chapter iii. 8. he ſays; Let them curſe it that 
curſe the day, who are ready to raiſe up a Levia- 
han. He means, in our opinion, the Atlantes, 
and the people of Upper Egypt, who curſe the 
ſun, becauſe they are burnt with the exceſſive 
heat of it, Yide Strabo. lib. xvii. p. 563, Plin. 
lib. v. cap. 8, Herodot. lib. iv. cap. 184; and who 
are ſo daring, as to wake the crocodile in order 
to attack, kill and eat him. P/. Ixxiv. 14. Hero- 
dot. Iib. ii. cap. 69. Plin. lib. viii. cap. 25. & 
lib. xxviil. cap. 3. 
Egypt by the name of great Than, or great dra- 
gon; great fiſh, J/aiah, xxvii. 1. Viſitabit do- 
minus ſuper Leviathan, ſerpentem vectem, & ſuper 
Leviathan ſerpentem tortuoſum, threatens leviathan 
the piercing ſerpent with death; i. e. the king of 


Babylon; and leviathan, the crooked ſerpent, i.e, 
the king of Egypt. The royal prophet ſays, 
that the Lord created the leviathan to play in the 


* 


waters. Pſalm civ. 26. 
LEVIR, LEVIRATE. We uſe this term, as other 
authors have done, to denote particularly the 
law of Moſes, which obliges one brother to 
marry the widow of another, who died without 
children; and to raiſe up ſeed to him. From 
levir, which fignifies in Latin the huſband's bro- 
tber, the brother-in-law ; the word /evifate has 


Ezekiel deſcribes the king of 


tween brothers-in-law and fiſters-in-law. This 
law ſeems to have been uſed among the Hebrews 
and Canaanites, before Moſes ; ſince Fudah gives 
his firſt born Zr, and Onan his ſecond ſon, to 
Tamar, and obliges himſelf to give her likewiſe 
Shelah his third ſon, | 


The inſtance of Ruth, who married Boaz her huſ- 


band's relation, 1s an evidence of this practice 
under the Judges. Boaz was neither the father of, 
nor the neareſt relation to, Elimelech, father-in- 
law to Ruth, the wife of Mabßlon, and yet he 
married her after his refuſal, who was the near- 
eſt relation. The Rabbins ſuggeſt many excep- 
tions and limitations to this law; as, that the 
obligation on the brother of marrying his ſiſter- 
in-law, regards only brothers born of the ſame 
father and mother; that it has a reſpect only to 
the eldeſt brother of the deceaſed ; and farther, 
ſuppoſes that he was not married: for if he were 
married, he might either take or leave his bro- 
ther's widow. If the deceaſed brother had left a 
natural or adoptive ſon or daughter, a grandſon 
or pgrand-daughter, the brother was under no 
obligation to marry his widow. If the dead per- 


ſon left many wives, the brother could marry 


but one of them: if the deceaſed had many bro- 
thers, the eldeſt alone had a right to all his 


. eſtate, and enjoyed the property which his wife 


had brought him. 


They add, that the marriage of the widow with her 


brother-in-law was performed without ſolemnity ; 
becauſe the widow of the brother who died with- 
out children, paſſed for the brother-in-law's wife, 
without any occafion for more ceremony. Not- 


_ withſtanding, cuſtom required that this ſhould 


be done in the prefence of two witneſſes, and 


that the brother ſhould give a piece of money to 


the widow. The nuptial bleſſing was added, 
and a writing to ſecure the wife's dower. Some 
believe, that this law was not obſerved after the 
Babyloniſh captivity, becauſe fince that time there 


| has been no diſtinction of the inheritances of the 
tribes. The preſent eus do not practice this 


law, or at leaſt very rarely. 


Leo of Modena deſcribes it in the following man- 


ner. © Three Rabbins and two other witneſſes 
the evening before, chooſe a place where the ce- 
remony may be performed. The next day when 
they come from morning prayers, they all follow 
the Rabbins and witneſſes, who in the appointed 
place, fit down, and order the widow and her 
naman | brother- 
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\ brother-in-law to appear before them, who de- 
clare that they there preſent themſelves, in order 
to be free. The principal Rabbin propoſes ſeve- 
ral queſtions to the man, and exhorts him to 
marry the widow, then, ſeeing him perſiſt in his 
refuſal, after ſome other interrogatories, the 
man puts on one of the Rabbin's ſhoes, which is 


fit for any foot; and the woman in the mean 


time draws near to him, and aſſiſted by the Rab- 
bin, ſays to him in Hebrew, My huſband's brother 
vill not continue the poſterity of his brother in Iſrael, 
and refuſes to marry me, as being my brother-in- 
law. The brother-in-law anſwers, I have no 
mind to take her. Hereupon the woman ſtoops 
down, looſens and pulls off the ſhoe, throws it 
upon the ground, ſpits before him, and ſays in 
Hebrew to him, with the help of the Rabbin. So 
ſhall it be done unto that man who avill not build up. 
his brother's hauſe; and his name fhall be called in 
Iſrael the houJe of him that hath his ſhoe looſed. 
Theſe words ſhe repeats three times, and they 
who are preſent anſwer as often, He that hath his 
ſhoe logſed. Hereupon the Rabbin immediately 
tells her, that ſhe may marry again; and if ſhe 
requires any certificate of what is done, the 
Rabbins deliver one to her.” Leo of Modena, 
p- 4. CAP. 7. | | 

From this it appears, that the Rabbins do not un- 
derſtand Moſesc's words literally, that the woman 
ſhall ſpit in his face; but explain it, ſhe ſhall ſpit 

in his preſence, The ſhall ſpit on the ground before 
him; but the text is expreſsly for the former 
meaning, and 7oſephus took it literally in the 
hiſtory of Ruth, Foſeph. Antiq. lib. v. cap. 11. 
(TTY £i T0 mp6 wnov, inſtead of TUTlev.) To 
{pit in any one's face is a mark of the higheſt 
contempt. Numb; xii. 14. Vide FRacMENT, 
c . 
What is ſaid of his giving his brother's name to the 
eldeſt fon which he ſhall have by her, may be 
underſtood two ways. 1. He ſhall bear the name 
of the deceaſed; if that was Abraham, the fon 
ſhall be called Abraham. 2. He ſhall bear the 
name of the deceaſed; he ſhall paſs for his ſon ; 
ſhall ſupport his name and family, &c. 'The 
Hebreqw literally ſays, Deut. xxv. 6. G Dy 
vs. He ſhall be raiſed upon his brother's name, he 
{hall be like a young ſucker ſhooting out of his 


father's name. The example of Ruth, who 


called her ſon by Boaz, Obed, not Mahln, the 
name of her firſt huſband, proves, that it was 
not neceſſary the child ſhould receive the name 
of his mother's firſt huſband. 

Leo of Modena obſerves, that the Fes ſometimes 
from avarice, keep their ſiſters-in-law long in 
ſuſpence, without declaring whether they will 
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marry them or no, to tire their patience, and 
draw money out of them: wherefore ſome fa- 
thers, if they marry their daughters to men who 
have ſeveral brothers, ſtipulate, that they ſhall 
ſet the widow at liberty gratis. Others oblige 
the huſband, in caſe he falls ſick, and is in dan- 


ger, to divorce his wife, that ſhe may not come 


into the power of her brother-in-law. The mar- 


ry ing a ſiſter-in-law the Jews call ibum, and the 


pulling off the ſhoe and. ſetting a woman at li- 
berty, chaleza. 


LEVITE, wh, Aevirys, who is faſtened, or joined. 


See LEVI. 


LEVITES. All the deſcendants of Levi may be 


comprized under this name : but principally, 
thoſe who were employed in the loweſt miniſtries 
of the temple, whereby they were diſtinguiſhed 


from the prieſts, who being deſcended from 


Aaron, were likewiſe of the race of Levi by 
Kohath, but were employed in higher offices. 


The Levites were deſcendants of Levi by Cerſbom, 


Kohath, and Merari, excepting: the family of 
Aaron; for the children of Moſes had no part in 
the prieſthood, and were only common Levites. 
God choſe the Levites inſtead of the firſt-born of 


all Jrael, for the ſervice of his tabernacle and 
_ temple. Numb. ii. 6, S They obeyed the 


prieits in the miniſtrations of the temple, and 


brought to them wood, water, and other things 


neceſſary for the ſacrifices. They ſung, and 
played on inſtruments, in the temple, &c. 'They 
ſtudied the law, and were the ordinary judges 
of the country ; but ſubordinate to the prieſts. 


God provided for the ſubſiſtence of the Levites, by 


giving them the tythe of corn, fruit and cattle : 
but they paid to the prieſts the tenth of their 
tythes; and as the Levites poſſeſſed no eſtates in 
land, the tythes which the prieſts received from 
them, were looked on as the firſt-fruits which 


they were to offer to the Lord. Numb. xviii, 21, 


22 4% 24» 


God aſſigned them for their habitations forty-eight 


cities, with fields, paſtures, and gardens. Numb. 


Xxxxv. 1, 2, 3, Oc. Of theſe, thirteen were 


given to the prieſts, ſix whereof were cities of 
refuge. Joſhua xx. 7. xxi. 19, 20, Sc. While 


the Levites were actually employed in the tem- 


ple, they were ſubſiſted out of the proviſions in 


ſtore there, and out of the daily offerings made 


there; and if any Levite quitted the place of his 
abode, to ſerve the temple, even out of the time 
of his half-yearly, or weekly, waiting; he was re- 
ceived there, kept and provided. for, in like 
manner as his other brethren, who were regu- 


larly in waiting, Deut. xviii. 6, 7, 8. The con- 


ſecration of Levites was without much ceremony. 
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They wore no peculiar habit to diſtinguiſh them T/raelite made a religious entertainment in the 
from other Iſraelites, and God ordained nothing temple, God required, that the Levites ſhould 
particularly for their-mourning. 2 Chr. xxix. 34. be invited to it. Deut. x11. 18, 19. 

The manner of their conſecration may be ſeen, LEVITICUS. The third book in the Pentateuch : 
Numb. viii. 5, 6, 7, Ec. F | called Leviticus, becauſe it contains principally 

Foſephus, Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 8, ſays, that in the laws and regulations relating to the prieſts, 
the reign of Agrippa king of the Fes, about the Levites, and ſacrifices; for which reaſon the 
A. D. 62, ſix years before the deſtruction of the Hebrews call it the prieſ*'s law. The Jeæus term 
temple by the Romans, the Levites deſired per- it likewiſe Vajicra, becauſe in Hebrew it begins 


miſſion from that prince to wear the linen tunic with this word, and he called. The ſeven firſt 
like the prieſts; which was granted. This in- chapters of Leviticus preſcribe the-ceremonies to 
novation was diſpleaſing to the prieſts; and the be obſerved in offering of burnt ſacrifices, of 
Jewiſh hiſtorian remarks, that the ancient cuſ= meat-offerings, of bread and cakes, of peace- 
toms of the country were never forſaken with offerings or thankſgivings, and of ſin-offerings ; 
impunity : adding, that Agrippa permitted like- they regulate what parts were to be conſumed 
wiſe the families of the Teeter: whoſe office it on the fire of the altar, and what were to be 
was to guard the doors, and perform other trou- given to the prieſt, who offered them. After 
bleſome offices, to learn to ſing, and play on this are related in what manner the prieſts were 
inſtruments, that they might be qualified for the conſecrated, and what ſacrifices were offered on 


temple ſervice as muſicians. | that occaſion ; alſo, the puniſhment of Nadab 
The Levites were divided into different claſſes ; the and Abibu, for attempting to offer incenſe to the 
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Gerſhomites, Koathites, Merarites, and Aaromtes, 
or prieſts. See Numb. chap. iii. &c. : 
The Gerſbomites were in number 7,500. Their 


office in the marches through the wilderneſs was 
to carry the veils and curtains of the tabernacle. 
Eliaſaph, the ſon of Lael, was their chief. 


The Koathites were in number 8,600, they were 


employed in carrying the ark and ſacred veſſels 
of the tabernacle. Elizaphan, the ſon of Uzzie/ 
was their chief. 


The Merarites were in number 6,200. They car- 
ried the ſeveral pieces of the tabernacle which- 
they could not place upon the chariots; Zariel, 


the ſon of Abibail, was their chief. 


The Aaronites were the prieſts who ſerved the 
ſanctuary; Eleazar, the ſon of Aaron, was their 


chief. 


When the Hebrews incamped in the wilderneſs, 


the Levites were placed round about the taber- 
nacle. Moſes and Aaron at the Eaſt, Gerſbom at 
the Weſt, Kohath at the South, Merar: at the 


North. Moſes ordained, that the Levites ſhould 


not begin ſervice at the tabernacle till they were 
five and twenty years of age, Numb. viii. 
24, 25, 26. or, as he ſays elſewhere, from 
thirty to fifty years old, Numb. iv. 3. But 
David finding they were employed no longer in 
thoſe groſſer offices, of tranſporting the veſſels of 
the tabernacle, appointed them to enter on ſer- 
vice at the remple at twenty years of age. 'The 
prieſts and Levites waited by turns, weekly, in 
the temple. They began their weeks on one 


ſabbath day, and on the /abbath day in the follow- 


ing week went out of waiting. 1 Chr. xxiii. 24. 


Lord with ſtrange fire. On this occaſion Mo/es 


appoints the mourning of the prieſts, and for- 


bids them to drink wine while waiting in the 
temple. 


Chapter xi. to xv. give rules for diſtinguiſhing 


beaſts clean and unclean; the leproſy of men, 
of houſes and of habits; for the purification of 
men indiſpoſed with a gonorrhæa, and of women 
after child-birth. After this, the ceremonies on 


the day of ſolemn expiation are regulated; alſo 


the degrees of relation, permitted or forbidden 
in marriage. 'Then prohibitions of alliances with 
the Canaanites, of idolatry, theft, perjury, ca- 
lumny, hatred, the ſuperſtitions of the Gentiles, 
magic, divinations, ſoothſaying, proſtitutions, 
and adultery; explaining the blemiſhes which 
unfitted animals for ſacrifice. Chapter xxii. no- 


tices the principal ſeſtivals in the year, the Paſſ- 


over, Pentecoſt, the Feaſt of Tabernacles, the 


Great Day of Expiation, the Feaſt of "Trumpets, 


or beginning of the civil year, (including the ſtory 


of a man who was ſtoned to death for having 


blaſphemed the name of the Lord) the: ſabbatical, 
and the jubilee years: alſo of vows, and tythes. 


All agree, that Leviticus is a canonical book, and 


of divine authority. It is generally held to be 
the work of Moſes, as well as the reſt of the 
Pentateuch (but ſee FRacMENT, No. 1.) It 
contains the hiſtory of the eight days of Aaron's 
and his ſons' conſecration, A. M. 2514, ante 
A. D. 1490. The laws preſcribed in it upon 


bother ſubjects beſides ſacrifices, have no chrono- 


logical marks, whereby we may judge at what 
times they were given. 1 


2 Chr. xxxi. 17. and Ezra iii. 8. When an LEUMMIM, ax), A, u, Vulgate, lomim. 


Gentiles; 


LIB 


Gentiles; from d, leum, people, nation + other- 


wiſe, without water; from the adverb h , 
without, and Sn majim, waters. 


LIBANUS, nab, AiBzuog, Hebrew, Lebanon. 


white ; from nb /aban ; otherwiſe, incenſe ; from 


ub, libnah. | 


7 


LIBANUS, a famous mountain which ſeparates 


Syria from Palz?/iine, It forms a kind of horſe- + 


ſhoe in its length, beginning three or four leagues 
from the Mediterranean above Smyrna, and going 
from north to ſouth towards Sidon, from thence 
bending from weſt to eaſt, towards Damaſcus 
and returning from the ſouth northward, from 
the ſtreight of Damaſcus, as far as Laodicea 
Scabigſa. The weſtern part of this chain of 
mountains is properly called Libanus. The 
other part, eaſtward, extends from ſouth to 
north, and is called by the Greeks, Aniilibanus, 
Between theie two mountains is a long valley 
called Czle-Syria, or hollow Syria; the valley 6 

Lebanon, Fofh. xi. 17. at preſent Bethah, from 
the Hebrew, Bekah, a plain. For the cedars of 
Libanus, vide CEDARs. Libanus is from the 
Hebrew, Leban, white + this name was given it, 
in all probability, by reaſon of the ſnow, with 
which it is always covered in many places. 
Feremiah ſpeaks of the ſnow of Libanus; Jer. 
xvili. 14. and Tacitus, mirum dicitur tantos inter 
*ardores opacum, fidumque mwvibus., Tacit. lib. v. 
Hiſt. cap. 6. The ground, Maundrell tells us, 
where not concealed by the ſnow, appeared to be 
covered ⁊uith a ſort of white ſlates, thin and ſmocth. 


Mount Libanus in M. de la Roque's opinion, avho 


viſited it in his travels, is higher than either the 
Alps or Pyrenees. Voyage au Mont. Liban. 
tom. i. p. 0. 5 
Libanus is about an hundred leagues in circumfe- 
rence. It has Meſopotamia ealt, Armenia north, 
the Holy Land ſouth, and the Mediterranean 


weſt. Four rivers iſſue out of Libanus, Fordan, 


Recham, Nahar- Roſſien, and Nahar-Cadicha. It 
is compoſed of four encloſures of mountains, 
which riſe one on the other. The firſt is very 
rich in grain and fruits; the ſecond is barren, 
abounding in thorns, rocks and flints ; the third, 
though higher than this, enjoys a perpetual 
ſpring, the trees being always green, and the 
orchards filled with fruit: it is ſo agreeable and 
fertile, that ſome have called it a terreſtrial pa- 
radiſe. The fourth is ſo high, that it is almoſt 


always covered with ſnow ; and is uninhabitable 


by reaſon of the great cold. 

The temple of Feruſalem is alſo called Libanus. 
Open thy doors O Lebanon, that the fire may devour 
thy cedars, ſays Zachary, xi. 1. ſpeaking of the 
future deſolation of the temple by the Romans. 


And Ezekiel, xvii. 3. a great eagle with large 
wings came unto Lebanon, and took the higheſt 
branch of the cedar : meaning Nehuchadnezzar, 


who took the temple, burnt it, and carried away 
its treaſures. 


| Laſtly, the palace built by Solomon at Jeruſalem, 


was called the houſe of Libanus, domus ſaltus 
Libani, probably by reaſon of its height, or the 
whiteneſs of its walls; or rather by reaſon of the 
great quantity of cedar wood and pillars which 
were in it. | | 


TOWER OF LIBANUS. Solomon in the Conticles, 


vii. 4. compares his ſpouſe's noſe to the Tower of 
Libanus, which looketh towards Damaſcus. Tra- 
vellers ſpeak of a tower to be ſeen upon Libanus 
on the fide of Damaſcus, which ſeems to have 
been very high. Benjamin of Tudela aſſures us, 
that the ſtones of this tower, the remains whereof 
he had ſeen, were twenty palms long, and twelve 
wide. Gabriel Sionita ſays, that this tower was 


an hundred cubits high, and fifty broad. Maundrell 


ſpeaks likewiſe of the ſame, but he ſaw it only 
at a diſtance. | 


LIBATION. This word is uſed in ſacrifical lan- 


guage, to expreſs the effuſion of liquors, poured 
upon the victims to be ſacrificed to the Lord. 
The quantity of wine for a libation was the 
fourth part of an hin; rather more than two 
pints. ; he 


Libations among the Hebrews were made upon the 


victim after it was killed, and the ſeveral pieces 
of it were laid upon the altar, ready to be con- 
ſumed by the flames. See Leviticus vi. 20. viii. 


25, 20c ix. 4. Ni. 12, 20. ii. 13, Thele 


libations conſiſted in offerings of bread, wine 
and ſalt; vide BREAD, CAK Es, &c. 


Libations were offered among the Greeks and La- 


tins, with the ſacrifices, but they were poured 
upon the head of the victim, while it was living. 
80 ZEneid 11. ver. 130, 131. Sinon relating in 
what manner he was to be ſacrificed, ſays, © he 
was in the prieſt's hands ready to be ſlain, was 
loaded with bands, and garlands; that they were 
preparing to pour upon him the libations of grain 
and ſalted meal. | | . 


| Jamque dies infanda aderat, mihi ſacra parari, 
Et falſe fruges, & circum tempora vittæ. 


And Dido, Mneid iv. beginning to ſacrifice, pours 


wine between the horns of the victim. 


Ipſa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Dido, 
Candentis vaccæ media inter cornua fudit. 


St. Paul ſays, that he is, as it were, a victim about 


to be ſacrificed, and that the accuſtomed liba- 


tions of meal and wine were already, in ſome 


manner poured upon him; 2 Tim. iv. 6. for I 
| am 


/ 
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am ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture 1s at hand. | 
LIBERTINUS, A:Beprivor, Lat. a freed man. Or, 


LIBER TINE : Synagoga libertinorum, Acts vii. 9. 


L 


See SYNAGOGUE. 


IBERTY, as oppoſed to ſervitude and ſlavery, 


denotes the condition of a man, who may act 


independently of the will of another, There is 


frequent mention of this liberty in ſcripture. 


LIB 
ſhut up in the grave; nevertheleſs, having it 
abſolutely in his power to iflue forth from thence 
when he pleaſed, by his reſurrection. The He- 
brew may be tranſlated! I am as theſe dead men 
of liberty, like thoſe who are dead of their wounds, 
and ſleeping in the grave; or otherwiſe, /ike thoſe 
men of liberty, thoſe ancient heroes, who boaſted 
of liberty and independency, and are neverthe- 
leſs dead of their wounds, and ſleep in the grave. 


The Hebrews valued themſelves mightily on their LIBERTY of the goſpel, in oppoſition to the ſervi- 
liberty ; they boaſted in our Saviour's time, that tude of the law. St. Paul ſpeaks of this liberty; 
they had never been deprived of it: we were Wie are not the children of the bond-woman,: but of 
never in bondage to any man, John viii. 33. This the free, Gal. iv. 31. We are not derived from 
from them was ridiculous: ſince we know that Hagar, who and her deſcendants are flaves, 
they were often ſubject to foreign powers under meaning the Jes; but we are the ſons of Sarah 
the Judges, and afterwards to the kings of 4/j- the free woman: we enjoy the liberty of God's 
10 | ria, Chaldza and Perſia; and Tacitus obſerves children, by virtue of the adoption procured for 
| | of them, that under the A/jrians, Medes, and us by 7eſus Chrijf, Which liberty delivers us 
. Perſians, they were the meaneſt and moſt abject from the yoke of legal ceremonies, from the 
} of {laves: Dum Afyrios penes, Medoſque & Perſas obligation of obſerving purifications and diſtinc- 
oriens fuit, deſpectiſſima pars ſervientium fuere. tions of meats, and many other troubleſome and 


| | | | Tacit. Hiſt. lib. v. n. 8. N. B. They were at uneaſy practices, to which the 7exws were ſub- 
1 this very time ſubject to the Romans, . jected. See Rom. viii. 21. and 1 Cor. x. 29. 
lh It is however true, that the Vraelites, according to and 2 Cor. iii. 17. and Galat. ii, 4, 5. and James 


| the intention of Moſes, were never to be re- i. 25. ii. 12. 9 5 | 
f duced intirely to a ſtate of bondage. They might LIBERTY 70 righteouſneſs, in oppoſition to the bon- 
be ſold, or fall into ſervitude among their bre- dage of fin. This is part of the juſtification 
thren; but always had a power of redeeming which 7e/us Chri hath procured for us, which 
themſelves, or procuring themſelves to be re- we acquire by faith in him, and preſerve by a 
deemed by their relations, or of being liberated good life, the practice of Chriſtian virtues, &c. 
in the ſabbatical year, or in the jubilee year, LIBERTY, and free-40:1!, in oppoſition to conſtraint 
which reſtored all Hebrews to their liberty, and and neceſſity: man is at liberty to do good or 
to their inheritances. Probably it was on this evil, Eccluf. xv. 14, Ec. God hath made man 
account they boaſted, that they never had been from the beginning, and left him in the hand of his 
reduced to flavery. Their whole nation was counſel, I thou awilt, to keep the commandments, 
| equally free and noble; Saul, David, and Fero- and to perform acceptable faithfulneſs. He hath ſet 
| beam, who aſcended the throne, were of no fire and water before thee : flretch forth thy hand 
#1 better quality than the meaneſt ſhepherd in //ael, unto whether thou awilt, There is however a 
| VideSABBATICAL YEAR, JUBILEE, and SLAVE. great difference between our liberty of doing 
LiBERTY, freedom, 1s likewiſe applicable to people good and of doing evil. We have in ourſelves 
living accordiog to their own laws, independent the unhappy liverty of doing evil, we are prompt- 
on any other ſtate. The kings of Syria, after ed to it by our concupiſcence, which indeed we 
they had long perſecuted the Feavs, granted them _ ought always to reſiſt, yet ſhall not really and 
liberty, when Simon Maccabeus was high prieſt: effectually reſiſt, without the aſſiſtance of God's 
| 1 Macc. xiv. 26. they ſuffered them to live ac- grace; whereas, as to good, though we have 
i | cording to the law of Maſes, and freed. them the liberty of doing or not doing it, we cannot 
1 from tributes and other ſervices, which before perform it as it ſhould be, and advantageoufly 
| they paid to the kingdom of Syria: 1 Macc. xv. 6. to falvation, without the help of a particular 
| Dzimus libera, an houſe ſeparated from the com- grace, which without violating our liberty, in- 
merce of other men. King Azariah being ſmitten cites us agreeably, gently, (nevertheleſs effica- 
with a leproſy, was ſeparated from mankind, Ccioully) to prefer what is pleaſing to God before 
| and reduced to the condition of a private perſon, what ſelf-love and concupiſcence deſire. 
't | Habitavit in domo liberd ſeorſum. 2 Kings xv. 5. The Rabbins conſider liberty and free will, very 
The P/almi}t ſays, lxxxviii. 5, that he is as one differently from Chriſtian authors. They ac- 
| deſtitute of all help, free among the dead, inter knowledge, that man has liberty, without which 
mortuos liber. This is explained of our Saviour he would not be man: if he loved good, and 


| | | | followed 
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LIB 


followed evil, without knowledge, or by inſtinct, 


he would ceaſe to be reaſonable. What would 
become of the rewards and puniſhments, the 
threats, promiſes, and precepts, of the law, if it 
were not in the power of men to fulfi), or to 


violate them? They admit liberty of indiffer- 


ence in its full extent; they are perſuaded that 
people diſſemble their opinion as often as they 
take any thing of its liberty from free will. 


Maimonides confutes the fatality of aſtrologers, but 


he makes every thing to depend on conſtitution : 
as God, ſays he, has created man upright. in 
| ſtature, and with hands and feet, fo hath he 
likewiſe given him a will to move and act as he 
pleaſes; and 1t is the goodneſs of his conſtitu- 
tion which makes things eaſy or difficult to him. 
The fear of God, he fays, is not in the hand of 
heaven; i. e. it is in the power of man to obſerve, 
or not to obſerve, the law, and precepts. The 
fear of God is of this claſs; it depends not on 
God, but on the will of man. | 
Manaſſeh Ben Iſrael, another famous Rabbin, main- 
tains, that the preventing grace acknowledged 
by ſome Rabbins, is an opinion that does not 


agree with tradition, That if the will were pre- 
vented by grace, it would ceaſe to be free. He 


allows but two ſorts of aid from God, one, 
whereby he produces favourable opportunities of 
executing the good deſigns which any man has 
formed; the other in aſſiſting man when he has 


begun to live well. He ſays farther, that we 


ſtand in need of the concurrence of Providence 


in all virtuous aK ions; and as a man, who is 


going to take a heavy burden on his ſhoulders, 
calls ſomebody to help him up with it: ſo the 


juſt man firſt endeavours to fulfil the law, and 


God like the arm of another perſon, comes to 
his aſſiſtance, that he may be able to execute his 
reſolution. 5 


LIBNAH, ra2b, AcBevi, white, whiteneſs. 


| LIBNAH, a city of Fudah, in the ſouthern part, 
Joſh. xv. 42. given to the prieſts, and declared 


a city of refuge, 1 Chr. vi. 54, 57. Euſebius 
and Jerom ſay, it was in the diſtrict of Eleuthe- 
ropolts. It is the Libna or Lebna, in the neigh- 
bourhood whereof (between Rimmon-Parez and 
- Rifſah) the Iſraelites encamped, on their journey 
through the wilderneſs. Numb. xxxiii. 20. 
LIBNA'TH, Db, white, or-whiteneſs. | 
LIBNATH, a city of Aſber. Joſbua xix. 26. We 
believe it to be the whole promontory, between 
Ecdippa and Tyre. Plin. lib. v,. cap. 19. The 
Hebrew reading, Sihor & Labaneth, in the Vul- 
gate is ShicoreLibenath, Which induces us to 
think, that theſe two words denote the ſame 
place, and that Sh:chor is the name of a rivulet 3 


LIBNI, 1325, Adv, white. 


ELIF 
9. d. the rivulet of foul water which is on the white 
promontory, | Eng. tranſl. SHihor-libnath.] 
LIBNI. Son of Gerſbom, Numb. iii. 18. | 
LIBRA, a weight. The Roman pound was twelve 
ounces : the Hebrews, at leaſt in the Old Teſta» 
ment, and before the empire of the Greeks in the 
Eaſt, never calculated by pounds. 'The word 
libra occurs only in the New Teſtament, John 
X11. 3. Xix. 39. The ancient Hebrews uſed the 
word ficlus, when mentioning common weights; 
and talent, when ſpeaking of large weights. A 
ſhekel weighed an ounce, or four | Wives drachms. 
LICE, pediculi. The Hebrew, Ex. viii. 16. p, 
chinnim, in the LXX. and Vulgate tranſlated 
ſciniphes, ſignifies lice according to the Rabbins, 


and the generality of modern interpreters. See 
OHCINIPHES. 


Sbarms of lice Were one of the Egyptian plagues. 


The word for. them in the LXX. is Kvitzes, And 
Heſychius ſays, Kyi is Cwov m1yvoy $/.000v Kava; 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. iti. cap. 3. ſpeaking of the 
Acridophagi, or eaters of locuſts, ſays, that when 
they grow old, their bodies breed a kind of winged 
lice, by which they are devoured. It is the conjec- 
ture of Pererius, and approved by Rivet, that it 


vas ſome new kind of creature, called analogically 


by an old known name. : 


LIFE, future, eternal life, or ſimply life, ſignifies 


the ſtate of happineſs of the righteous after death 
in heaven. ; 


Narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, ſays our 


Saviour, Matth. vii. 14. F thou wilt enter into 

_ life, keep the commandments : Maſter, what good 
thing ſhall I do that I may have eternal life ? Matt. 
xix. 16, 17. „ | 


Jeſus Chrift is ſometimes called the life: John xiv. | 


6. Iam the way, the truth, and the life. And 
again* I am the reſurrection and the life. John xi. 
25. And elſewhere: In him was life, and the life 


was the light of men: John i. 4. And, He that 


hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not the Son, 
hath not life, 1 John v. 12. Jeſus Chriſt is the 
life of the ſoul, he enlightens it, fills it with 


- graces, leads it to eternal life: he is himſelf the 
life of it, the ſuſtenance, light, and happineſs 


of it. | £ 


The book of life, See Book. 


The tree of life. See TREE. | 

In the Old Teſtament God promiſes thoſe who ob- 
ſerve his laws, long life, and temporal proſperi- 
ties, which were the figure and ſhadow of eternal 


life, and thoſe future bleſſings whereof God aſ- 
ſures us more clearly in the New Teſtament. 


The carnal Jeu confined their hopes to theſe 
tranſitory bleſſings ; but the holy pati'archs, the 


prophets, 
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LIF 
prophets, and more enlightened Hebrews, car- 
ried their views and expectations farther. Moſes 
ſays to the Jraelites, Deut. xxx. 15, 19, 20. See 
T1 have ſet before thee this day life and good, and 


death and evil; and a little lower: I have ſet be- 
fore you life and death, bleſſing and curſing : there- 


fore chooſe life that thou and thy ſeed may live ; that 


thou mayeſt love the Lord thy God; for he is thy life, 
and the length of thy days. Hence it is that Ba- 
ruch calls the law of God, the commandments of 
life: Hear, O Iſrael, the commandments of life. 
Baruch iii. 9. And the P/almiſt, the path of life, 
xvi. 11. [rather here hinting at the reſurrection 
of the dead: or that of J. C. Vide Acts ii. 28.] 
Wiſdom, knowledge of truths relating to falvation, 


a wiſe and regular conduct, are called likewiſe, 


the away of life, the truth of life, the fountain of life; 
life imply. As life 1s the firſt of advantages be- 
longing to the body, ſo wiſdom is the ſupreme 


happineſs of the ſoul; it procures a happy life 


for us in this world; and is the ſource of felicit 
to eternity. The principal wiſdom, the — 
ſerious ſtudy of the Hebrews conſiſted in the 
knowledge of their law : wherefore the Holy 
Spirit terms the law as well as wiſdom, life; 
and the ſource of life; becauſe, both the one and 


the other produce the ſame effects for time, and 


for eternity. 8 

Life is ſometimes uſed for ſubſiſtence; initium vite 

hominis aqua & panis, Eccl. xxix. 26. And again, 
panis egentium pauperum ęſt vita, Eccl. xxxiv. 25. 
In theſe paſſages vita is ſynonimous to vifus; it 
is ſaid Mark x11. 44. that a poor widow who put 
two very ſmall pieces of filver, duo-minuta, into 
the treaſury of the temple, gave more than æny 

of the reſt, becauſe it was all ſhe had, omnem 
victum ſuum, that which was even neceſlary to 
her ſupport, Luke xxi. 4. : 

In a figurative ſenſe, it is ſaid ſometimes, that God 
reſtores life, or revives from the dead thoſe 
whom he delivers from great danger. This ex- 
preſſion is frequent in the P/alms; where capti- 

vity is repreſented, as death, and liberty as life. 

Life is alſo taken for conduct. We fools accounted 
his life madneſs, Wiſd. v. His life (courſe of con- 
duct) is different from that of others. Your hfe 
is hid in God. Coloſ. iii. 3. 


We find an expreſſion in Moſes and in Fob, which 


requires explanation, Deut. xxviii. 66. Job xxiv. 
22. Thy life ſhall hang in doubt before thee, and thou 
falt fear day and night, and ſhalt have none aſſu- 
rance of thy life. Some of the fathers underſtood 
this of Jeu, Chriſt, crucified in the fight of the 


unbelieving Jews, who rejected the belief of that 


Saviour who was their life and ſalvation. Ye 
thall be under perpetual fear and uneaſineſs, and 


3: © 
ſhall have no aſſurance of your o10n- livers The 
following words of 7 muſt be interpreted in 

the ſame ſenſe. Cum ſteterit non credet vitæ ſur. 
When the wicked man appears moſt reſolute, he 
ſhall not be aſſured of his life; or acccording to 
the Hebrew, when he riſeth in the midſt of his 
guards, he ſhall not be ſure of his life. 

LIFE, to live: theſe words, as well as death and 13 
die, are equivocal, and underſtood properly for 

the life of the body, or in a figurative ſenſe, for 

the life of the ſoul; for the life of faith, grace 
and holineſs, for temporal life, and life eternal. 
A living foul fignifies a living animal, a living 
perſon: my ſoul ſhall live becauſe of thee, Gen. 
X11. 13. My life will be preſerved in conſidera- 
tion of thee. No man ſhall fee me and live, Ex. 
XXX111. 20. i. e. the man who has a ſupernatural 
viſion of God, is in danger of loſing his life. 
No man can be able to ſuſtain the ſplendor of 
my majeſty, if beheld by his bodily eye. As the 
Lord liveth, and as thy ſcul li veib, 1 Sam. xx. 3. 
I ſwear by the life of God and by thine. The. 
Lord ſwears by his own life; I lift up my hand 


to heaven and ſay, I live for ever. Deut. xxxii. 40. 


The Lord is called zhe living God in oppoſition to 


the gods of the Gentiles, who were but dead 
men, ſtars, or animals, whoſe lives are tranſi- 
tory; whereas the Lord is living, immortal, and 
the author of life, to every thing; in him we 
live; from him we derive motion, and exiſtence, 
Acts xvii. 28. i 1 | 
The 7u/t man lives by faith, ſays St. Paul, Rom. i. 
I7. Faith gives life to the ſoul, but this faith 
muſt be animated by charity, and accompanied 
with works; for faith without works is dead, Gal. 
'v. 6. James 1i. 20, Even they who are dead in 
ſin riſe again, and lead a new life, when they 
believe in Chri/t; and they who have a lively 
and intire faith never die, or rather after death 
enjoy eternal life, John xi. 25, 26. Jam the re- 
ſurrection and the life, he that believeth in me, 
though he was dead, yet ſball he live; and wheſo- 
ever liveth and believeth in me ſhall never die. Thie 
widow who lives in delights is dead, though ſhe 
appear to be alive, 1 Tim. v. 6. Feſus Chriſt, 
ſays St. Paul, is my life, Phil. i. 21. To me 10 
live is Chriſt : I deſire nothing paſſionately but his 
glory, I live only for him, and if I can lay dowa 
my life for him I ſhall be happy: Ts die is gain. 
LIFE, to make alive, to raiſe to life, is taken lite- 
rally, 1 Sam. ii. 6. For example, the Lord de- 
ſtroys, or raiſeth to life: he ſends down to the 
grave, or bringeth up from it: and Ho/ea, vi. 2. 
He will reſtore us to life, after two days; he will 
raiſe us up on the third day. Eliſba had reſtored 
the widow's fon to life: 2 Kings viii. 5. 5 
| . 0 
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Alſo for preſerving life: David ſpared neither man 
nor woman of thoſe he took in the enemy's 
country; he gave life to none. 1 Sam. xxvii. II. 
Pharaoh commanded the Vraelites to expoſe their 


children, and not to bring them up, nor to pre- 
ſerve their lives: Acts vii. 19. When the 


wicked ſhall be converted, and do that which is 


right, he ſhall ſave his ſoul alive. Ezek. xvii. 27. 
Let the Lord preſerve him, and vivify him; 
may he grant him health and long life. Pſal. xl. 3. 
In a figurative ſenſe, 20 give life is uſed for deli- 
vering from a great danger, to bring out of cap- 
tivity, to heal of a great ſickneſs, to defend in a 
great peri]. The captives of Babylon often aſked 
of God in the P/alms to reſtore them to life, to 
deliver them from a ſtate of death, of oppreſſion, 
of trouble, under which they groaned : by thy 
mercy, reſtore me to life, &c. Pf. cxix. 25, 107. 
To reſtore to life, is uſed in the Hebrew to expreſs 
the repairing of a city, a houſe, or a wall: for 
example, Nehem. iv. 2. Will they revive the 
ſtones out of the heaps of the rubbiſh which are burnt? 
Will they rebuild the walls of Zeruſalem ? David 
built the walls of Ferujalem from Millo all round : 
1 Chron. xi. 8. and 7oab reparred (or revived) the 
reſt of the city, v INV , D d Habak- 
Fuß iii. 2. deſires the Lord to cauſe his old won- 
ders to be ſhewn forth anew. In medio annorum 
viviſica illud. And St. Paul ſays, Thou fool, 
that which thou ſoweſt is not quickened except it die. 
1 Cor. xv. 36. | 


* 


In the writings of the apoſtles, to vivify, to quicken | 


or to revive, is often uſed for giving life to the 
ſoul, in a ſpiritual ſenſe z which life conſiſts in 
faith, charity, juſtice, grace, holineſs, &c. He 
that would fave his life at the expence of truth, 
will loſe his ſoul; and he that ſhall loſe his life 
to preſerve his faith, and to maintain the truth, 
ſhall ſave his ſoul : Luke xvii. 33. vivificabit eam, 
The letter kills, but the ſpirit makes alive. 
2 Cor. iii. 6. The law cannot make alive: 
Galat. iii. 21. It cannot communicate righte- 
ouſneſs, without goſpel faith, and charity. 

TO LIFT UP ox ESS HAN Ps, is the geſture of a 
man taking an oath: I have lift up mine hand unto 
the Lord, ſays Abraham, that I will not take the 
leaſt thing that belongs to you. Gen. xiv. 22. 


And: I will bring you into the land concerning 
which lift up my hand, Ex. vi. 8. which I pro- 


miſed with an oath. 5 
To lift up one's hand againſt any one, to attack 
him, to fight him. Bleſſed be the Lord thy God 
which hath delivered up the men that lift up their 
hand againſt my Lord the king, 2 Sam. xviii. 28. 
And; Sheba, the ſon of Bichri, hath lift up his 
band againſt David, rebelled againſt him: the 
VorL. II. Roma! 


LIG | 
ſcripture ſpeaking of the revolt of Jeroboam, the 
ſon of Nebat, uſes the ſame expreſſion. 1 Kings 


' Xl. 20. | | 
To Lirr ur one's FAcE in the preſence of any one, 
to appear boldly in his preſence. 1 ſhould not dare 
to hold up my face to Foab thy brother. 2 Sam. ii. 
22. And Eſdras; O Lord my God JI am aſhamed 
and bluſh to lift up my face to thee, Ezra ix. C. See 
alſo ob x. 15. xi. 15. | | 
To lift up one hands, eyes, foul, or heart unto the 
Lord, are ways of ſpeaking common in ſcripture, 
to deſcribe the ſentiments and emotion of one 
who prays earneſtly, and beſeeches God with all- 
his heart to impart the aſſiſtance he needs. Liſt- 
ing up the eyes frequently means no more than 
barely looking: I lift up mine eyes and ſaw, 

To lift up one's ſoul to any thing, to defire it with 
ardor. Brut to the land whereunto they lift up their 
mind to return, thither ſhall they not return, We 
find this expreſſion in the P/alms. Lord I lift 
up my foul unto thee, I beſeech thee with all the 
ardor of my foul. | 

To lift up one's eyes towards idols, to honour, to in- 


voke them, to put one's truſt in them, to wor- 
ſhip them. | 


To lift up one's heel againſt any one, to kick, to riſe | 


up againſt one. 

To lift up one's horn, to be exalted with pride, to 
threaten one with blows, to inſult. Vide Fr ace 
MENT, No. CXIV, page 21. + : 

To lift up or take up a lamentation, to begin a mourn- 
ful ſong. e 

To lift up a prayer, to addreſs one's prayers to God. 

To belifted up, to riſe, ſurgere : there aroſe a new 
king in Egypt, a new king reigned, Exod. ii. 8. 


In the ſcripture men generally roſe early in the 


morning, and even before day, like the herocs 
in Homer. 


Surgere, to riſe, ſignifies frequently ſimply to begin 


an action. Ariſe and go, riſe and do this, &c. 
To riſe againſt any one, 1s ſaid of accuſers and falſe 

witnefles; 2 falſe witneſſes aroſe and accuſed 

Teſus, Mark xiv. 57. | 
LIGHT. Moſes ſays, that God having created 


heaven and earth, and darkneſs being ſpread 


over the chaos, God ſaid, let there be light, and 


there was light; and God ſaw the light that it avas 
good, and he ſeparated the light from the darkneſs. 
This made the firſt day. Some demand, what 
this light of the firſt day could be, different from 


the ſun, which was not created till the fourth - 


day? Certain Rabbins maintain, that it was the 
light of the ſun, and that what is ſaid afterwards 
concerning the- creation of the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars on the fourth day, is a recapitulation. 
Others believe, that God on the firſt day created 
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a luminous body, much like that which gave 


light to the J/-aelites in the wilderneſs, in the 
night time. Something like this muſt of neceſ- 


' fity be admitted, if we would maintain a ſucceſ- 


five creation. 


Light is often put for proſperity, as night is for 


5 


adverſity. The light ſhall ine upon thy ways, God 
ſhall favour thy conduct. Thou haſt lifted up 
on us the light of thy countenance. Thou haſt 
heaped thy favours on us. 


he light of the living, literally ſignifies a happy 


life, great proſperity z but-in a moral and ſpiri- 


tual ſenſe, it fignifies the felicity of eternal life; 
as the miſery of the wicked is deſcribed by the 


darkneſs of death, Pf. Ivi. 13. cxxix. 12. cxlviti. 
3. and Job xxxiii. 30. God is ſtyled the Father 
ef lights, James i. 17. the author of all graces; 
and Feſus Chrift 1s called the Light of the world, 
a light to light the Gentiles, the light of righteouſ- 
neſs, the light of life, John viii, 12. i. 8. 


The apoſtles are the light of the world, St. Matth, 


v. 14. | 5 
LIGURIUS, a precious ſtone; in Hebrew, leſ- 


neſs ſparkling like fire: Epiphanius and Ferom 


chem. Theophraſtus and Pliny deſcribe the ligu- 
rius to be a ſtone like a carbuncle, of a bright- 


took it for a kind of hyacinth. Some have aſ- 


ſerted, that it is the ſame as /yncurivs, or the 


lynx-/tone, formed, as was ſaid, of the lynx's 
urine, congealed into a ſhining ſtone, as ſoon as 
it comes out of that creature's body: but this is 
fabulous, as Pliny himſelf obſerves, lib. viii; 
cap. 38. and lib. xxxvii. cap. 3. Alian de am- 
mal. lib. iv. cap. 17. The /igurius was the firſt 
ſtone in the third row upon the high prieſt's pec- 
toral, and the name of God was inſcribed on it. 


LIKHT, Th, Ao α , law, doctrine; from 1 la- 


cache otherwiſe, taking qway ; from the ſame, 
and the pronoun i, my, | | 


_ LILITH, 0, the night. Lamia, Ferom. 
LILITH. This, as the Rabbins ſay, was Adam's 


firſt wife. See CIRCUMCIs1ON. 


Some Jewiſh doors are of opinion, that Lilith is the 


% - 


moon, and is ſo called from ob lil, which ſignifies 
night, the influences whereof may be beneficial or 
hurtful to new-born children; herein intimating the 


ſuperſtition of the Heathens, who invoke the goddeſs 
Lucina, or the moon, at the time when women are 
in labour, | 

Montium cuſtos nemorumque Virgo, 

Quz laborantes utero puellas | 

Tervocata audis, adimiſque letho, 


Diva triformis. 
HoRAT, CARM. lib. iii, Ode x11. 


We are of opinion that this word ſignifies a bird of 
night, and of bad omen, ſuch as the ſcreech- owl, 


LIMITS, bounds. 


LIM 


bat and lapwing. Lilith in Hebrew fignifies the 
_ night, Jſaiah ſays, that Edom will be reduced 


to a frightful ſolitude, wherein there will be 


nothing to be ſeen but wild and ominous beaſts, 


demons; ſatyrs, ſcreech owls, Qc.“ 


LILLY, p; lilium, Hebrew, ſuſan, or ſchuſchan, 


perhaps by reaſon of the number of its leaves, 
which are fix, in Heb. ſes, or ſcheſch. There are 
lilies of different colours, white, red, yellow, 
and orange coloured. They were common in 
Judæa, and grew in the open fields. Conſider 
the lillies of the field, ſays Feſus Chrift, Matt. vi. 

28. how they grow, they toil not, neither do they 


ſpin ; yet I ſay unto you that Solomon in all his glory 
d vac notarrayed like one of theſe. Wherefore if God 


fo clothe the graſs of the field, which to day is, and 
to morrow is caſt into the oven, ſhall he not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith? Luke xii. 27. 


Father Souciet a Jeſuit affirms, that the lilly men- 


tioned in the ſcripture by the name of u, /ou- 
an, is the crown imperial, this is the Perſian 
lilly, the tuſai of the Perſans, the royal lilly, or 
lilium bafileium of the Greeks. In reality it ap- 
pears from the Canticles, that the lilly ſpoken of 
by Solomon was red, and diſtilled a certain liquor: 
Cant. v. 13, There are crown imperials with 
yellow flowers; but thoſe with red are the moſt 
common. They are always bent downwards, 
and diſpoſed in the manner of a crown at the 
extremity of the ſtem, which has a tuft of leaves 
at the top. At the bottom of each leaf of this 
flower, is a certain watery humor, forming, as 
it were, a very white pearl, which gradually 
diſtils very clear and pure drops of water. This 
water is probably what the ſpouſe in the Can- 
ticles calls myrrh: /abia ejus lilia diſtilluntia 
myrrhum. 


Judith ſpeaks of an ornament belonging to the 


women, which was called lilly: Judith x. 3. 
Aſſumpſit dextraliola, & lilia & inaures. Grac. 
YMOwurs uat TH C Iι⁰puu, de T8 OUnTUNISS. 
What theſe lilies were we cannot tell. In the 


judgment of Grotius, they might be ſomething 


which hung about the neck. Perhaps lilia may 
be a fault of the copyiſt, who inſtead of monilia, 


bracelets, which he did not underſtand, might 


inſert lilia. The Greek ſays pſelia, and the Syriac 
the ſame. (Chains, necklaces, or bracelets. ] 

Moſes forbids any one's altering 
the bounds of his neighbour's inheritance, Deut. 
xix. 14. Thou ſhalt not remove thy neighbour's land- 


mark, which they of old time have ſet on thine inhe- 


ritance which thou doſt inherit, &c. All the peo- 


ple curſe the man who ſhould remove the bounds 
planted by their anceſtors, Deut. xxvii. 17. 7% 
Xxiy. 2. reckons thoſe who are guilty of this 

cxime 


LIM 


erime among thieves and robbers, and oppreſſors 
of the poor. Boundaries are ſacred things, and 
matters of public right. Siculus Flaccus de condi- 
tionib. agrorum ſays, that when they were ſettled, 
they were anointed and crowned, and covered 


wioith rich veils: unguento velaminibuſque & coronis 


eos coronabant. The Fewiſh doctors condemn 
thoſe who transfer their neighbour's bounds, to 
be ſcourged twice; firſt becauſe of ſtealing an- 
other's inheritance, and ſecondly by reaſon of 


their violation of the law, which expreſsly for- 


| bids touching it. 1 IF 
Feſephus, Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 8. has interpreted this 
law oi Moſes in a very particular ſenſe, “ He 
ſays, that it is not lawſul to change the limits, 
either of the land belonging to the 1/raelites, or 
that of their neighbours, with whom they are at 
peace; but that they ought to be left as they are, 
having been ſo placed by the order of God him- 


ſelf : for the deſire which avaricious men have to 
extend their limits, is the occaſion of war and 


diviſion; and whoſoever is capable of removing 
the boundaries of lands, is not far from a diſpo- 
ſition to violate all other laws.” | 

Among the Romans, if a ſlave with an evil deſign, 
changed any boundary, he was puniſhed with 
death. Men of condition were ſometimes ba- 
niſhed, and private perſons were puniſhed ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of their crime, by 


pecuniary fines, or corporal puniſhments. The 


reſpect of the ancients for boundaries proceeded 
almoſt to adoration. Numa Pompilius, king of 
the Romans ordained, that offerings ſhould be 
made to boundaries, with thick-milk, cakes, and 
firſt-fruits- Ovid ſays, that a lamb was ſacri- 


ficed to them, and that they were ſprinkled with 


blood. 


Spargitur & cæſo communis terminus agno. 
| OviD. FasT, 


Juvenal ſpeaks of cake and pap, which were laid 
every year upon the ſacred bounds. 


Et ſacrum effodit medio de limite Saxum, 

Quod mea cum patulo coluit puls annua libo, 
JUVENAL SATYR. xvi. 
LIuITS of the ſea. The ſcripture reckons it among 
the effets of God's omnipotency, to have fixed 
bounds to the ſea: Pf. civ. . thou haſt ſet a bound 
that they may not paſs over, neither turn again to 
cover the earth. And Fob. xxvi. 10. He bath 
compaſſed the waters with bounds until the day and 
night come to an end. And Solomon introduces 
Wiſdom, ſaying, When he gave to the ſea his de- 
cree, that the waters ſhould not paſs his command- 
ments; when he appointed the foundation of the 
earth, then 1 was by him, Prov. viii. 29. And in 


L1IO 


Feremiah, v. 22. the Lord ſays, that he has made 


the ſands to be a boundary to the ſea: poſui are- 


nam terminum mart. 


LINE, to extend a line over a city, to deſtroy, to 
raze it. Perpendiculum extenditur ſuper Feruſal:m, 


Tays Zachary i. 16. And Feremiah in his La- 


mentations, ii. 8. The Lord hath propoſed to deſtroy 
the wall of the daughter of Zion, he hath ſtretched 
out a line, | 

LINNEN, in Hebrew 12, bad, a plant well known, 

whoſe bark being prepared, ſerves to make fine, 
and much eſteemed, linnen clothes. [FLAx.] 

Another ſort of linnen the ſcripture calls ww, 
ſcheſch ; which we believe to be cotton. See 
F | | 

Under the name of linnen, v2 byfs is included; 
but this was ſomething different from both lin- 
nen and cotton. It was a kind of filk yielded by 
a fiſh of the muſſel kind, which Rondelet calls 
pinna magna. See BYS8US. 

The plant linum is in Hebrew named phiſhtah, Ex. 
ix. 31. dg happiſhtah, linum vivens, as well 
as that whereof clothes were made. [Flax-ſtalks : 
under flax-ſtalks Rahab hid the ſpies, Fo/b. ii. 6.] 

LINUS, Aivos, nets. 

LINUS, mentioned by St. Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 21. 
Linus and Claudia, and all the brethren greet thee. 
Linus, ſay ſome, was the ſon of this Claudia. 
Ireneus, Euſebius, Optatus, Epiphanius, Auſtin, 
Jerom, and T heodoret, affirm that Linus ſucceeded 

Peter as biſhop of Rome. He governed twelve 
years and ſome months. 'The apoſtolical conſti- 
tutions ſay, that Linus was ordained biſhop of 


Rome by St. Paul, long before the death of St. 


Peter.  Rufinus aſſerts, that Linus and Anacletus 
having governed the church of Rome, while the 
apoſtles Peter and Paul were living, but in their 
abſence, Peter a little before his death choſe 
Clement to ſucceed him at Rome and Epiphanius 
will have it, that Clement out of modeſty refuſed 
to exerciſe this office, till after the deaths of 


Linus and Cletus. From all which we may ea- 


ſily conclude, that we are very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of Linus. The Greeks 
keep his feſtival Nov. 5. the Latins, Sept. 23. 
LION, a beaſt well known; and frequently ſpoken 
of in ſcripture. The lion is eſteemed the king 
of four-footed beaſts. His hair is inclining to 
red. The forepart of his head is ſquare, his noſe 
flat and large, his eyes terrible, his mouth wide, 
his neck covered with a buſhy mane, his belly 
ſlender, his legs and thighs large and nervous, 
his tail long, large and very ſtrong. He has 
five claws on his fore- feet; four on thoſe behind. 
The lion is the fierceſt and 'moſt courageous of 


| beaſts. It was very common in Paleftine; the 
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ſacred authors frequently mention it, and borrow 
ſimilitudes and compariſons from it. Its tongue 


is tharp, and ſtuck thick with points of a very 


hard ſubſtance like that of nails, whereof it has 

likewiſe the figure. Theſe points are about two 

lines in length. There is no animal that more 
reſembles a lion than a cat. The paws, teeth, 
eyes, and tongue of a lion are of the ſame figure 
with thoſe of a cat. He throws his urine behind 


him, and copulates with the lioneſs like hares 
and camels. His bladder is ſmall, becauſe he 
drinks very little. The female differs from the 
male in that ſhe has no mane or Jong hair upon- 
her neck. It is a popular miſtake to think, that 
lions are afraid of cocks. There have been tame 


lions ſeen. It is likewiſe a fable, that lions fleep 


with their eyes open. Lions were conſecrated to 
the ſun, and the Heathens repreſent the chariot 
of Cybele as drawn by them. : 


The Hebrews have ſeven words to ſignify the lion 


in his different ages. 1. ) gur or gor, a young 
lion, a lion's whelp. 2. Md chephir, a young 
lion. 3. N vel ari, or arieh, a young and 
vigorous lion. 4. 55 ſchachal, a lion in the 


full ſtrength of his age. 5. vnw /chachaz, a vi- 


gorous lion. 6. N lebi, an old lion. 7. v0 
laiſch, a decrepit lion worn out with old age. 
But theſe diſtinctions are not always uſed in 
ſpeaking of the lion. | 


The Lion of the tribe of Fudah, Rev. v. 5. is Feſus 


Chriſt, who ſprung from the tribe of Fudah, and 
the race of David, and who overcame death, the 
world, and the devil. : 


The lion from the ſwelling of Jordan, Jer. 1. 44. 


is Nebuchadnezzar marching like a lion againſt 
Judæa. He is compared to a lion by reaſon of 
his ſtrength and fierceneſs: to a lion ſallying 
from the pride of Jordan, i. e. which is driven 
from the neighbourhood of Fordan, where he 


| Had laid amidſt the thickets" which cover the 
banks of that river, and falls with fury upon 
every thing he meets with in the fields. The 


ſcripture ſpeaks in ſeveral places of this /aelling 
of Fordan, thereby deſcribing the inundations of 
that river. See Jer. xii. 5. xlix. 19. 1. 44. Zach. 
xi. 2. Vide JORDAN. 8 


Samſon going to Timnath, tore a young lion to 
pieces with his hands, Judg. xiv. Some time 


after, he noticed as he paſſed by, that bees had 


made their honey in the mouth of this lion, 
which was then dried up. This furniſhed him 
with a riddle which he propoſed to the young 
men of the company at his wedding: he devourer 


furniſbed meat, and the ſtrong yielded faveetneſs. 


David boaſts, that he had killed both a lion and a 


bear, 1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35. Ecclęſiaſticus ſays, 


L 10 


xlvii. 9. that this prince played with bears and 
lions, as he would with lambs. | Bt) 
The #4vo Hons of Moab, 2 Sam. xxiii. 20. denote, in 


all probability, the city of Ar, the capital of the 
Moabites, deſcribed under the name of the tæuo 
lions of Moab z Ariel in Hebrew, fignifies the lion 


/ God, 1 Chr. xi. 22. Vide Ax. 
T/aiah, xi. 6, deſcribing the happy time of the 


Meſſiah ſays, the calf, the young. lion and the fat- 
ling fhould lie down together, and a little child ſhould” 
lead them; and that the lion ſhould eat firaw like 


the ox, ſignifying the peace and happineſs of the 
church of Chrif. | 8 
The roaring of the lion is terrible, Amos iii. 8. 


The lion roars, who ſhall not be afraid? The 


| king's avrath is as the roaring of a lion: whoſo pro- 


voketh him to anger ſinneth againſt his own ſoul, 


Prov. xix. 12. xx. 2. He ſeeketh his own death. 
The lion, when angry, beats his ſides with his 


tail, briſtles up his mane, and roars dreadfully. 


A living dog is better than a dead lion, Ecel. ix. 4. 


ſays the wiſe man: death renders thoſe contempt- 
ible who otherwiſe were the greateſt and moſt 
terrible. 


There is great perplexity about the reading of 


Pſalm xxii. 17. In the Hebrew 18 ficut Leo, 


sd foderunt, LAX. wovEev, foderunt. Aquila, 
vo %uvev fadaverunt, The LXX. and Vulgate 


read: They pierced my hands and my feet. The 
Hebrew, as it ſtands in our printed bibles, and 
the generality of manuſcripts, reads; /ike a lion 
my hands and my feet, which makes no ſenſe ; but 
in order to render it intelligible, the Rabbins 
diſtribute the verſes of this P/a/m, thus : ver. 17. 
T he aſſembly ef the wicked have encloſed me, like a 
lion my hands and my feet; ver. 18. They tell all 
my bones, Kimchi and Abenezra ſay, that the lion 
encompaſſes the hands and feet of the Fews, in the 
preſent ſtate to which they are reduced, that 
their enemies encloſe them on every ſide, and 


hinder them not only from defending themſelves, 
but from flying too. | 


Kimchi hereupon relates a fable. The lion, ſays 


he, when he is hunting deſcribes a large circle 
with his tail upon the ground; all the wild beaſts 
which are within this circle continue there ſhut 
up, as if they were encompaſſed with nets. 
They roll about with their feet gathered under 
their belly, without daring to fly or to defend 
themſelves; thus the lion devours them, and 
that without refiſtance. Such, adds he, is our 
condition ſince our laſt diſperſion. We are, 
as it were, ſhut up within a circle among our 
enemies the Iſomuelites on one fide, and the un- 
circumciſed on the other; there we continue 
detained by our fears, without being able 8 

make 


N | LOC 
make uſe of our hands for our defence, or of  LITHOSTROTOS, Aid6-pwrog, paved with flones 3 


our feet for our eſcape, | from two Greek words, Aivog, lone, and <pxT0%, 
But, it is to no purpoſe to rack our brains ſor a li- paved, ” 85 | 


teral ſenſe to a bad reading. The LXX.' Aguila, LITHOSTROTOS, a pavement of ſtone. See 


and other old Gree tranſlations of the ſcripture, 


GABRBATHA. 


read in the Hebrew, caru, © they pierced :” LITURGY, AzTepyin, ſervice, miniſtry. | 
Origen, Ferom, Fuſtin, and other ancient fathers LIVIAS, a city beyond Jordan, before called Beth- 


read ſo too, and never made any difficulty of the 


paſſage. The Nabbins themſelves own that in. 


the old manuſcripts, caru was in the text, or, at 
leaſt, in the margin. And ſome we have at this 
day with the ſame reading. It makes very good 
ſenſe, aud is authorized by all antiquity. This 
therefore ihould be followed, and that of the 
Jews given up, which is modern, and makes no 


good ſenſe. 


LIP, is ſometimes uſed for the bank of a river, and 


the border of a veſſel, (or table, Ex. xxv. 24.) 


2 Chron. iv. 2. ſpeaking of the Brazen Sea 


from lip to lip. Lip ſignifies likewiſe language 
they have all but one language, one /ip, Gen. xi. 
6. 1 am of uncircumciſed lips, Ex. vi. 12. I can- 
not eaſily explain myſelf, I have an imperfection 
in my ſpeech. . That which cometh forth out of his 
lips, Lev. v. 4. Deut. xxiii. 23. that which he 
hath promiſed, the vow which he pronounced. 
Job hath not ſinned with his lips, Job i. 22. ii. Io. 


God removeth the lip of the faithful, does not al- 


ways give them eloquence, and a facility of 


ſpeaking. Job xii. 20. 


be fruit of the lips. Iſaiab lvii. 19. God giveth | 


peace which is the fruit of his promiſes; other- 


aramphta, Herod the Great named it Livias, 
or Libias, in honour of Livia the wife of Au- 
guſlus. BEufeb. in loc. Hierom, in Bethara. 


LIZARD. Mofes names two ſorts of lizards 


among the unclean creatures, /ellio and lacerta. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of lizards which are 
well known. There are ſome in Arabia, of a 
cubit long; but in the [des they ſay are ſome 
of twenty-four feet in length. In America they 
eat lizards. Probably, they were eaten ſome- 
times in Arabia and Judea, ſince Mefes forbids 


them as food. 


We ſind ſeveral ſorts of lizards in ſcripture z dvb 


letæa, don chomet, Dodo tinſchemeth, and roy 
ſemamith, They occur Lev. xi. 30: the two 
former are tranſlated fellio and lacerta. The 
third is tranſlated a mole; but Bochart main=- 


tains it is a chamelion (which is a kind of lizard.) 


The fourth in Prov. xxx. 28. is rendered ftellio 
a lizard. The ſatne Bochart, to whom we have 
a great regard in theſe matters, maintains the 


verſion of the Vulgate and the LXX. againſt 


thoſe who tranſlate—an ape, a leech, or a ſpider. 


See his work de. Animal. Sacris, prima parte, lib. 
Iv. Cap. 4, 5s 6, 7- | 


wiſe, he giveth peace which is a new occaſion LOAMIM, third ſon of Deidan; and grandſon to 


of praiſe to him. A man's belly ſhall be ſatisfied 
with the fruit of his month, and with the increaſe of 


his lips ſhall he be filled, Prov. xviii. 20. A man 
{hall be more or leſs eſteemed, accordirſg as he 
governs his tongue. We will render thee the calves 


Abraham and Keturah. Loamim might be the 
father of the Omonians, whoſe country extended 
from Petra to Charax. Petra is the. capital of 


Arabia Petræa, and Charax lies on the Euphrates, 
Plin. lib. vi. cap. 29. 


of our lips, ſays Hoſea, xiv. 2. i. e. ſacrifices of LOCUSTS. The Hebrews have many names for 


praiſe, inſtead of bloody victims. Ezekiel, xxxvi. 


3. you have been expoſed to the raillery and in- 
jurious tongues of your enemies. Stultus cædetur 
labiis, Prov. x. 8, 10, the fool ſhall be puniſhed 
becauſe of his defamatory diſcourſes; otherwiſe, 
he whoſe lips are ſooliſh, who cannot govern his 


tongue, ſhall be chaſtiſed. Prov. xvi. 1o, 15. 


The lips of the king pronounce oracles. A little 


after: kings love righteous lips. I do not ſend 


thee, ſays the Lord to Ezekzel, iii. 6. to a people 
deep of lip, of an unknown language. He who 
anſwers uprightly kiſſes the mouth of him he 
ſpeaks to, Prov. xxiv. 26. [Vide to Kiss. ] The 
Hebrews uſed in times of mourning to cover 
their lips, or the lower part of their face. See 


Ezekiel xxiv. 22. and Mich. ili. 7. 


locuſts, probably indicating ſeveral ſorts. God 
ſmote Egypt with locuſts, which ravaged every 
thing in the fields of that country. Hiſtorians 
and travellers remark, that locuſts are very nu- 
merous in Africa, and in many parts of Aa; 
they ſometimes fall like a cloud upon the coun- 
try, and eat up everything: the quantity of them 
is ſo large, that they obſcure the Sun; and the 
people diſcerning them in the air, are in a con- 


ſternation, being uncertain whether they will fall 


or not upon their lands. The prophet Joel, i. 
6, 7, Sc. ji. 3, 4, 5, &c. ſpeaking of a great 
dearth which happened in Judæa, after it had 
been laid waſte by a multitude of locuſts, ſpeaks 
of them as of an enemy's army, which had com- 
mitted dreadful devaſtations. J1/aiah remarks, 

| | xxxiil. 
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Xxxiii. 4, f. that when the locuſts were carried 
away into the ſea, and were afterwards thrown 
up in heaps upon the ſands, great holes were dug 
in the earth to bury them; or elſe they were 
burnt, to prevent infection: in reality, it has 
happened, -that great plagues have been occa- 
ſioned by them. Yide FRAGMENT, No. 
Moſe ofe declares all creatures that fly and walk on 
ur feet, to be impure, but he excepts thoſe 
which having their hind-feet longer than the 
others, ſkip, and do not crawl upon the earth. 
Afterwards he deſcribes four forts of locuſts, 


called in Hebrew, Lev. xi. 22. & arbeb, dd 


falah, dn chargol, and am hachagab, which 
2 tranſlates bruchus, attacus, ophiomacus, and 
locufia. See Bochart de Animal. Sacr. part ii. lib, 
iv. cap. 1—8, 

There are reckoned thirty ſeveral forts of hcuſts, fome 


in India (if we dare believe Pliny three feet long. 


Gregatim ſublate vento in maria aut flagna deci- 
dunt. Deorum ire peſtis ea intelligitur, &c. Plin. 
Nat. Hift. lib. xi. cap. 29. 

As theſe creatures were, [and are] commonly eaten 
in Palgſtine, and in the neighbouring countries, 
there is no difficulty in ſuppoſing, that the word 

acrides uſed by St. Matthew, ili. 4 
the food on which St. 7% ſubſiſted, might ſig- 
nify locuſts. The ancients affirm, chat in Africa, 
Syria, Perſia, and almoſt throughout Aſia, the 
people did commonly eat theſe creatures. Some 


nations were called acridophagi, or eaters of lo- 


cuſts, becauſe that was their principal food. 
Clenard, in a letter from Fez, A. D. 1541, aſ- 
ſures us, that he ſaw waggon-loads of locuſts 
brought into that city for food. Kirftenius in his 
notes on Matthew, ſays, he was informed by 
his Arabic maſter, that he had often ſeen them 
on the river Jordan, that they were of the ſame 
form as ours, but larger; that the inhabitants 
pluck off their wings and feet, and hang rhe reſt 
at their necks till they grow warm and ferment; 
and that then they eat them, and think it very 
good food. 
Egypt, aſſures us, that he had eat of theſe locuſts, 
and that in the country they ſubſiſted on them 
four months in the year. 

Ludolphus in his Comment on the Hiſtory of 
Athbiopia pretends to ſhew, that what is explained 


LODEBAR, 5375. To him the word; from = 


4. ſpeaking of 


A Monk who had travelled into 


LON 


dabar, the word,. and the pronoun q, him, and 
the prepoſition . , to : or the loſs, and the word ; 
alſo from N deber. © 
LODEBAR, Mephiboſheth, the ſon of Jonathan, 
dwelt at Lodebar, aiter the death of his father, 
when David ſent for him to court. Lodebar was 
probably beyond Jordan, 2 Sam. ix. 4, 5. 
Lodebar, may ſignify Lod on the other fide, in oppo- 
ſition to Led on this fide, which is Dioſpolis. 
LOG, an Hebrew meaſure, which held a quarter 
of a cab; conſequently five fixths of a pint. A 
log, 2 Kings vi. 25. is called a fourth part of a 
cab, Lev. xiv. 12. x11. 24. The word log ſignifies 
that meaſure of oil, which lepers were to offer at 
the temple after their cure. 


Log, ſays Dr. Arbuthnot, was a meaſure of li- 


quids ; the 724 part of the bath or ephah, and 192th 
part of the hin, according to all the accounts of the 
Jewiſh writers, Tables of ancient COINS, Se. 

LOIS, Ace, better; from the Greek Awiwv, better, 

LOIS, Timothy's grandmother, St. Paul comments 
her faith, 2 Tim. 1. 5. 

LONGINUS. The ſoldier who pierced our Lord's 
ſide with his ſpear, John xix. 34. is called by 
this name. We have many ſtories of Longinus, 
but none very authentic. That which the Bol- 
landiſis have publiſhed, in the Acts of the Saints 
on March 1 5, imports, that Longinus was one of 
the ſoldiers appointed to guard the croſs, and 
the perſons crucified ; that obſerving the mira- 
cles which happened at the death of Feſus Chri/?, 
he was converted, and acknowledged him to be 
a juſt man; afterwards, having been ſet as one 
of the guard over our Saviour's fepulchre, he 
refuſed the money, offered by the prieſts to cor- 
rupt him; which provoked Pilate to reſolve on 
his deſtruction, but he did not accompliſh his 
deſign. In order to his devoting himſelf intirely 

to Jeſus Chrift, he renounced a military life 

without Pilates leave, and retired to his own 
houſe in Cappadecia, with two of his fellow ſol- 
diers, who followed his example. In Cappads-ia 
he began to preach the goſpei, whereupon the 
Fes ſolieited Pilate that theſe deſerters might 
be puniſhed. Pilate accordingly ſent ſoldiers into 

Cappadocia, who cut off their heads, and brought 

them to him. 


of the quails ſent by God for the ſuſtenance of Chry/o/tom tells us, in Matth. homil. 89, that 


his people, Ex. xvi. 13. Numb. xi. 31. ſhould be 
underſtood of locuſts. See QUairLs. 
LOD, T5, Vulgate, Lud. Birth, generation ; from 
T5 Jaa 
LOD. See Ly DDA; and 1 Chr. viii. 12. where 
it 18 ſaid, that E/paal had three ſons, Eber, Mi- 
ſham, and Shamed, and that he built Ono and Led. 


in his time ſome people maintained, that the 
centurion mentioned Matth. xxvii. 54. who 
gave glory to God, ſaying * of a truth this was 
the Son of God ;” was ſo confirmed in the faith, 
as to ſuffer martyrdom, and that the acts of his 
martyrdom were extant. But he does not affirm 
that this was he who pierced our Saviour's bg 
much 
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LOO 
much leſs that his name was Longinus, The 
at Andrales or Sandrales, near Thyane in Cappa- 


docia, and they . honour him October 6. The 
Latins believe Longinus not to be the centurion, 


but the ſoldier who pierced the ſon of God. 


They keep his feſtwal March 15. See Bollandus 


on Mar. 15; and M. de Tillemont's Ecclefiaſtical 


Hiſtory, tom. 1. note 38. 


LOOKING- GLASSES. © Mzſes ſays, that the de- 
vout women who ſat up all night at the door of 
the tabernacle in the wilderneſs, offered chear- 


fully their looking-glaſſes to be employed in 


making a brazen baſon for the purifications of 


the prieſts, Exod. xxxviii. 8. Theſe looking- 
glaſſes were, without doubt, of braſs, ſince the 
baſon was made out of them. Nevertheleſs ſome 
interpreters are of opinion, that they were of 
glaſs, with only a border of braſs. Others, that 
they were placed about this brazen veſſel, that 
the prieſts might therein behold themſelves : 


but to have recourſe to theſe explanations is 


needleſs, ſince we know, that looking-glaſſes 


were formerly made of braſs, tin, ſilver, and a 


mixture of braſs and ſilver. The laſt of theſe 


were the moſt valued: optima apud majores fue- 5 


runt Brunduſina flanno & ere miſtis, Plin. lib. 


* XX111. cap. 9. There are ſome ſtill extant of 


metal, which are much eſteemed. St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, de adorat. in Spiritu. lib, ii. ſays, that 
when the Ægyptian women went to the temple 
dreſſed in linen, they carried a looking-glaſs 
in their right hands, and af///rum in their left. 


The looking-glaſſes of the ancients were generally 


round. Seneca. inveighs againſt the luxury of the 


women 1n his time, which was arrived to ſuch a 
height, that looking-glaſſes were as large as hu- 


man bodies, and coſt more than formerly was 
required to endow the daughter of a Roman ge- 
neral. Do you believe, adds he, that Scipio's 


daughters had looking-glafſes ſet in gold? they, 


to whom the fenate gave a moderate portion, 
which now would not be ſufficient to purchaſe a 
looking-glaſs for the daughter of a freed-man. 


Saſ hocles, according to the citation in Athenaus, 


lib. xv. repreſents Venus viewing herſelf in a 
looking-glaſs, after having perfumed her whole 
body. This ſhews the N of looking- 


glaſſes among the Greeks. Pauſanias, lib. vii. 


cap. 21. ſpeaks of another looking-glaſs, uſed to 
know whether ſick perſons were recoverable or 
not. It was faſtened to a packthread, and let 
down gently to the ſurface of water, fo that 


the circle, extremity, or edge of it touched rhe 


water; then they preſented their prayers with 
burning incenſe to the goddeſs, and in the look- 


ing-glaſs they ſaw the ſick perſons in the condi- 


Greeks' aſſert, that Longinus ſuffered martyrdom 


LOT 


tion wherein they were to be after their ſickneſs, 


whether dead, or in health. 


Magicians ſometimes uſed looking-glaſſes in their 


ſuperititious and diabolical operations; and ſome 
affirm, that Solomon and Alexander had ſuch, by 


whoſe help they knew all things, natural, and 
ſometimes even ſupernatural. The way of di- 


vining by looking-glaſſes was known among the 
ancients, They would hoodwink, they ſay, the 
eyes of a child, yet, notwithſtanding, he ſhould 
ſee in the looking-f glaſs what people had a mind 
to know. The forcerers of 7 he/Jaly who boaſted 
that they could draw down the moon, wrote the 
particulars reſpecting which they were conſulted, 
on a looking-glaſs ; and he who conſulted them, 
read the anſwer, not on the looking-glaſs, but in 


the moon, which, as was faid, they procured to 
deſcend from heaven, lunam deducere. Spartian 
in Severo. [N. B. It is conjectured they uſed 


ſome kind of teleſcope; as alſo our Druids. ] 


LORD, Dominus; in Greek; %vupios, kyrios; in 


. N Adoni, or Adonat ; Elobim, or 
Jebovah; for the Greek and Latin interpreters 
often put Dominus, Lord, for all theſe names. 


. "The name of Lord belongs to God in the way of 


eminency, and in this ſenſe ought never to be 
given to any creature. Feſus Chriſt as Son of 


God, equal to the Father, . is likewiſe often- 


times called Lord in the ſcriptures of the Old 
and New Teſtament. 


II. This name is ſometimes given to angels; whe- | 
ther repreſenting the perſon of God, as in thoſe 


viſions of- the Old Teſtament, wherein the pa- 


triarchs and prophets ſpeak to them in the ſame 


terms as to God himſelf ; or whether eſteemed 
as angels ſent by God. Daniel, x. 16, 17. ſays 
to the angel, or, as he calls him, to one who 
ſpoke to him under an human form; O my Lord, 
by the viſion my ſorrows are turned upon me, and I 
have retained no ſlrength. For how can the ſervant 


of this my Lord talk with this my Lord ? 


III. When we ſpeak to princes, great men and 
perſons, to whom we would ſhew reſpect; it is 


met with in this ſenſe, at every turn in ſcripture. 


But generally the word, my, is joined with it: 


My Lord; and, though ſometimes the words 
Adoni, and Elohim, are attributed to a creature, 
yet Jehovah never is. 


LOT, vb, wrapped up, hidden, covered: otherwiſe, 


mn verb, ok n. 


LOT, ſon of Haran, and nephew to Abraham. 


He followed his uncle from Ur, and afterwards 
from Haran, to ſettle in the land of Canaan, 
Gen. Xi. 31. In the year of the world 2082, and 
2083, ante A. D. 1917, 1918, ante A. D. Yulgar 
Ara 1921, 1922. Abraham had always a great 
tenderneſs for him. He took him with him into 


Egypt, 
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LOT 
Fgypt, and brought him back to Canaan, But 


they could not continue longer together: they 


were obliged to ſeparate, becauſe as they both 
had large flocks, their ſhepherds ſometimes quar- 
relled, Gen. xiii. 6, 7. Lot therefore choſe 


LOT 


deſtroyed, But Lot's wife looking behind her, 
was overtaken in the flame, which fell from 
heaven, and which conſumed Sodom, with the 
country about it; whereby ſhe was changed into 
a pillar of ſalt. „ 


Sodom for his abode, the country around it being Lot having beheld the ſad calamity of Sodom, had 


very beautiful. 


About eight years after, king Chederlaomer and his 


allies having attacked the kings of Sodom, and the 
neighbouring cities, routed them, pillaged So- 


dom, took many captives, and Lot, Abrahams 


nephew. Abraham being informed of it, armed 
his ſervants, purſued the confederate kings, over- 
took them near the ſprings of Jordan, recovered 


the ſpoil which they had taken, and brought back 


the captives; including his nephew Lot. 


not courage to abide in Zoar ; but left it, and 


retreated with his two daughters to a cave in 


ſome mountain near it. They, imagiwing-thar 
all mankind was deſtroyed, and that the world 
would have an end, unleſs they provided new 
inhabitants for it, made their father drink, and 
the eldeſt lay with him without his perceiving it ; 
ſhe conceived a ſon by him, whom ſhe called 
Moab. The ſecond daughter did the ſame, and 
had Ammon by him. 


Some years after, the ſins of the Sodomites and of the St. Peter ſays, 2 Pet. ii. 7. that God delivered 


neighbouring cities being at their height, God 
ſent three angels to puniſh and deſtroy them: 
Vide ABRAHAM. 


Towards the evening, two of theſe angels being 


come to Sodom, Lot, who was ſitting at the city 
gate, perceived them, and intreated them very 
earneſtly to lodge in his houſe. The angels at 
firſt refuſed; but Lot preſſing them, they went 
in, and he provided an entertainment for them. 
But before they were retired to reſt, all the in- 
habitants of the city beſieged Lot's houſe, ex- 


claiming, Where are theſe men, who came to 


you this evening? Produce them, that we may 


know them.“ „Do not, I beſeech you, my 


brethren,” ſaid Lot, „commit any thing ſo 


wicked. I have two daughters, both virgins; I 


will bring them to you; uſe them as you pleaſe, 


provided you injure not theſe men who are come 
to my houſe, as to a place of ſecurity.” But 


they ſaid ; © Be gone; you came a ſtranger hi- 
ther, and now pretend to be our judge.” As 


0 


they were on the point of breaking open the 
door, the two angels ſtretched out their hands 
to Lot, drew him into his houſe, and ſhut the 
door; and ſtruck all thoſe with blindneſs who 
were aſſaulting it. | 


hen ſaid the angels to Lot, direct all who belong 


righteous Lot from the oppreſſion and vexation 
of the Sodomites, | 5 


The Mahometans have added many circumſtances 
to the hiſtory of Lot: as that, he was ſent by 


God to Sodom, and the four cities, in order to 
reclaim them from their abominable crime:; the 


Arabians call him Lauth, or Laowth. Lot acquitted 


himſelf of the duty of a preacher for twenty 
years; reproaching them with being the firſt of 
all mankind who fell into this abomination, and 
perverted the order of nature; but his ſermons 
and remonſtrances were in vain. God therefore 


| ſent the angel Gabriel, with two others to exter- 


minate them. He paſſed by Abraham's abode, 
and diſcovered God's reſolution to him. Abra- 
ham conteſted a great while with him, ſaying, 
that perhaps there were an hundred righteous 
men in the five cities, and that God was too jult 
to confound the innocent with the guilty. He 
afterwards deſcended by degrees ſo far as to make 
the angel promiſe, that he would not deſtroy 
theſe cities if he found but one righteous perſon 
in them. Hereupon Abraham obſerved to him, 
that Lot was there with his family; the angels 


replied, we will deliver him; therefore ſay no 


more, for the ſentence of their condemnation is 
irrevokable. | 


to you to quit this city; for we are going to de- The angels on their arrival near the city found Lot 


ſtroy it. Lot went and informed his ſons in law 
who had married his daughters. But this intel- 


| ligence they received as an idle fancy. In the 


morning, as ſoon as it was day, the angels took 


Lot, his wife, and daughters, by the hand, and 
carried them forcibly, as it were, out of their 
houſe: ſaying, “ ſave yourſelves with all haſte, 
look not behind you, get as faſt as you are able 
to the mouatain, leſt you be involved in the mis- 


fortune of the reſt.” Lot intreated the angels, 


who conſented, that he might retire to Zoar, 
which was one of the five cities doomed to be 


at work in the fields; he ſaluted them, and un- 
derſtanding that they intended to paſs that night 


in the city, he was much afflicted at it, appre- 


hending leaſt ſome inſult might be offered them 


by reaſon.of their beauty. He told them, that 
probably they did not know what ſort of people 


the inhabitants of Sodom were; that there were 


not more wicked men under heaven; which he 
repeated to them four times, modeſty reſtraining 
him from explaining himſelf farther: they did 
not however yield'to his reaſons, but went into 
the city with him. They were no ſooner entered 

| : his 


- 


LOT 


his houſe, but the people of Sodom came and be- 
ſieged them. Loet went out, and offered his 


daughters, if they would ſpare his gueſts: but 


their anſwer was, thou knoweſt we have nothing 
to do with thy daughters, and art not ignorant 
of what we demand. Lat replied to them, I 
have not indeed ſtrength enough to reſiſt you, 
but God is my refuge, who will be able to defend 
me and my gueſts from your outrages. 


K * 


LOT 


back behind one, is taken ſometimes for delaying, 
deferring, ſtaying ; it was, probably, the ange!'s 
intention to haſten Lot and his family; to con- 
vince them that they had reaſon to ſear the wor 
conſequences from their delays. | 


Several difficulties are propoſed concerning her be- 


Then the angels encouraged him, declared to him 


who they were, and told him that they were ſent 
to deſtroy theſe wretches. At the ſame time 


ing changed into a pillar of ſalt. Some are of 


opinion, that it ſignifies only, that, being ſur- 
prized and ſuffocated with fire and ſmoak, ſhe 


continued in the ſame place, as ſtiff and immove- 


able as a rock of ſalt: others, that a column or 


they blinded them by only drawing their hands 


over their own faces. This chaſtiſement diſ- 


perſed them, and they cried out, that theſe 


ſtrangers were ſorcerers. The angels immedi- 


ately directed Lot and his daughters to depart 


out of the city. But his wife, who had been 
debauched by her converſation among the inha- 


bitants of Sodom, choſe to ſtay and periſh with 


them. - ©. 

The angel Gabriel going under the foundations of 
theſe cities, raiſed them up in the air to ſuch an 
height, that the inhabitants of heaven who were 
neareſt to the earth, heard the muſic of their 
horns, and the barking of their dogs; then he 
let them fall down upon the earth, and all who 
dwelt in them were cruſhed to pieces under their 
ruins, God intending that their puniſhment 
ſhould have ſome proportion to their crime. 
After this overthrow God ſhowered down upon 
them, hot burning ſtones baked in the furnaces of 
hell; upon each whereof the names of the guilty 
were written, ſo that even they who were with- 
out the compaſs of their city, were burnt and 
knocked on the head by them. It is ſaid that 
one of them being at that time by chance in the 
temple of Mecca, built by Abraham, continued 
there ſecure for forty days; but that he no ſooner 
ſet his foot out of it, but he was ſtruck down 
and killed like the reſt of-his countrymen. 

N. B. Romantic as this account appears, it pre- 
ſerves traces of an earthquake, and a volcano, 
which were, in all probability, the natural, ſe- 
condary cauſes of the overthrow of Sodom, and of 
the formation of the Dead Sea, ] 

LOTAN, job, from the ſame. | 

LOTAN, ſon of Seir, Gen. xxxvi. 20. | 
LOT”'s WIFE, is called Hedith by the Rabbins : 


this word ſignifies witneſs : as if they would de- 


nominate this woman a witneſs, or proof of the 

puniſhment, which God inflicts on the unbelicf 

and imprudence of thoſe, who obey not his word 

and threatenings. The ſcripture ſays, Gen. xix. 

26. that ſhe looked back from behind him, and was 

changed into a pillar of ſalt. This phraſe, 7o loot 
Vol. II. hes 


monument of ſalt ſtone was erected on her 


grave: others, that ſhe was ſtifled in the flame, 


and became a monument of /alt to poſterity, i. e. 


a permanent and durable monument of her im- 


prudence, Others, that ſhe was overpowered 
with thre ſulphur and flame, and fell down dead 
on the earth, where her body became {tiff and 


dry like mummies, which have been ſalted and 


embalmed : ſo that a late of ſalt ſignifies the 
ſame as a body dried, and ſalted. 


But the common opinion is, that this woman was 


ſuddenly petrified and changed into a ſtatue of 


rock ſalt; which not only is not melted by rain, 


but is as hard as the hardeſt rocks. Some tra- 
vellers in Paleſtine relate, that Lot's wife was 
ſhewn to them; z. e. the rock into which ſhe 


was metamorphoſed, But what renders their 


teſtimony very ſuſpicious is, that they do not 
agree about the place where it ſtands ; ſome ſay- 


ing weſtward, others eaſtward; ſome northward, 


micdſt of its waters; others in Zoar, others at a 


others ſouthward, of the Dead Sea; others in the 


great diſtance from that city. Some of the an- 


_ cients, as IJrenaus, lib. iv. cap. $1. and the au- 


thor of a poem on Sodom, aſcribed to Tertullian, 
aſſure us, that this pillar retained the form of a 


woman. They add ſomething more incredible, 


O 


viz. that ſhe retained alſo, the infirmities natural 
to her ſex. NES 
ur Lord in the goſpel admoniſhes his diſciples, 
to remember Lot's wife in their flight, and not 
to imitate her tardineſs, Luke xvii. 32. 


LOT, „rs; in Hebrew, gerd; in Greek uu 


in Perſtan, pur; whence the feaſt Purim, or the 
Feaſt of Lots. We ſee lots uſed in many places 
of the ſcripture. God commanded, that lots 
ſhould be caſt upon the two goats, offered for 
the fins of the multitude, on the ſolemn day of 
explation ; to aſcertain which of the two ſhould 


be ſacrificed, and which ſet at liberty. He re- 


quired alſo, that the land of promiſe ſhould be 
divided by lot. Numb. xxvi. 55, 56. Xxxxili. 54. 
xxxiv. 13, c. The prieſts and Levites in like 
manner had cities given them by lot, Joſhua xiv, 


xv, xvi. In the time of David, the twenty- four 
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LUC 


| (ia of the prieſts and Levites were diſtributed LUBITH, , or luith; table, area, flor; from 


by lot, to determine their order of waiting in 


Mb luac : otherwiſe, verdure , from r lacac. 


the temple, 1 Chr. vi. 54, 61. In the diviſion LUBITH, a place or diſtrict in the Moabitet coun- 


of the ſpoil after victory, lots were caſt likewiſe, 
to diſtribute to each his portion, 1 Chr. xxiv. 
xxv. In the New Teſtament the ſoldiers caſt 
lots for Jeſus Chriſt's garments, as had been fore- 


try, Ifai. xv. 5. Jerem. xlviii. 5. Euſebius and 
Ferom ſay, Lubith is ſituated between the cities 


of Ar and Zoar, and conſequetitly eaſt of the 


Dead Sea. 


told by the prophet. After the death of Judas, LUCIFER. This word is taken ( 1) for the morn- 


lots were caſt to decide which of the perſons 

ſhould ſucceed that traitor, Acts 1. 26. 

The manner of caſting lots, we do not find de- 
ſcribed clearly in the ſcripture ; and interpreters 
diſagree about it: ſeveral methods were uſed. 
Solomon in the Proverbs, xvi. 33. points out one, 
The lot is caſt into the lap, but the whole diſpeſing 
thereef is of the Lord. Lots thereſore were caſt 
either into ſome perſon's lap, into an helmet, or 
an earthen veſſel, or a veſſel of ſome other mat- 
ter; there they were ſhaken together, and aſter- 

wards caſt, or drawn : but all this, it is very pro- 
bable, might depend on the inclination of 
thoſe concerned. | | 

The uſe of lots is not prohibited, for God even en- 
Joins it on ſome occaſions, and the moſt holy 


perſons of the Old and New Teſtament pradtiſed 


it. The wiſe man acknowledges the uſefulneſs 
of this cuſtom in theſe words, Prov. xviii. 18. 
The lot cauſeth contentions to ceaſe, and parteth be- 
tween the mighty. But it cannot be denied that 
_ caſting lots is ſometimes forbid ; as, when it 
is practiſed without neceſſity ; or with ſuperſti- 
tion; or with a deſign of tempting God; or, in 
things wherein there are other natural means of 


diſcovering truth ; laſtly, when reaſon and reli- _ 


gion furniſh other ways to guide us. Haman, 
Eſther iii. 7, &'c. uſed lots not only out of ſu- 
perſtition, but likewiſe in an unjuſt and criminal 
matter, when he undertook to deſtroy the Fes. 
Nebuchadnezzar did ſo in a ſuperſtitious manner, 
when being on the way to 7eru/alem, and Rab- 
bath of the Ammonites, he caſt lots to determine 
. to which of the two cities he ſhould go, Ezek. 
xxi. 18, &c. The mariners who had Jonah in 
their veſſel, tempted God, by drawing. lots to 
know whence the tempeſt originated with which 
they were overtaken, Jonah, i. 7. The ſtorm 
might be natural, and it is poſlible that all of 
them were culpable. Laſtly, God was not obliged 
to diſcover the guilty perſon to them by lots. 
Lot, is taken hkewiſe for inheritance. For exam- 
ple, Come up with me into my lot, into my inhe- 
ritance, Judg. i. 3. Lord, thou maintaineſt my lot, 


Pf. xv. 5. And again, The rod of the wicked ſhall 


not reſt upon the lot of the righteous, Pl. cxxv. 3: 
upon the inheritance of God's faithful ſervants. 


The Feaſt of Lots. See PURIM. 


ing ſtar, (2) for Fe/us Chriſt, who is the light of 
the world ; (3) for the devil, who by the fathers 
is often called Lucifer. Zophar ſays to Job, If 
thou art innocent, when thou ſhalt think thyſelf bojt, 
thou ſhalt ſhine forth as the morning flar, Job xi. 
17. "PAD, boker., And God ſpeaking to Fob, 
lays, Canſt thou produce the morning flar at the 
time when it ſhould appear! Job xxxviii. 32. dyn, 
chima. And the eternal Father ſpeaking of the 
word; I have begotten thee in my womb before the 
morning, Pſ. cx. 3. M, ſchachar, 


[ Our author follows the Vulgate in his tranſlation of 


* this paſſage, ex utero ante Luciferum genui te. In 


the original Hebrew it flands thus, mm SM 
TIT bo , which our Engliſh verſion renders 
after this manner. T he deaw of thy birth is of the 
womb of the morning. Grotius expreſſes the ſenſe 
of the Hebrew in theſe terms, Ros (1d eft, ſemen } 
prolis tue (id eft, unde proles tibi naſcetur ) erit ut 
ros ab utero Aurore. Thy ſeed ſhall be as fruitful as 


the morning deaw. | 
Jaiah xiv. 12, &c. ſpeaks of the fall of Lucifer, 
How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, ſon of 


the morning? Thou that appeareſt ſo bright at the 
break of day. In this ſenſe ſeveral fathers ex- 
plained it, and many commentators do explain 
it. But others are of opinion that it literally re- 
fers to the king of Babylon, who fell-from his 
ſtate of glory and elevation, and was caſt head- 
long into hell. [into Hades, the ſtate of the dead. 


St. Peter, 2 Pet. i. 19. tells the faithful, that they 


have the word of propheſy whereunto they do awell 
that they take heed, as unto a light , that ſhineth in a 
dark place, until the day dawn, and the day-/tar ariſe 
in their hearts. This morning-ſtar, this light, 
fet in oppoſition to the oracles of the preceding 
prophets, and over which they have ſo much ad- 
vantage by their clearneſs, denote the goſpel and 
doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt. St. Peter in this paſ- 
ſage hints at three degrees of light. 1. The 
eracles of the prophets, which ſhine in obſcurity ; 
this is the ſtate of the Je. 2. The morning- 
Aar, the dawn of day, to thoſe who ſerfouſlyſearch 
for Feſus Chriſt in the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment. 3. The ſun, the ſtate of thoſe who have 
embraced the faith. Some tranſlate the Greet, 
"Ewg ov f ue pe 014vy4ow 481 O , ogg valal.y, 
till the day appear, and the ſun riſes in their hearts. 

They 
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They pretend, that Phoſphorus and Lucifer ſome- 
times ſignify the ſun. The Arabians call Lucifer, 
Ellis, likewiſe Azazel, which is the name of the 
ſcape-goat that was driven into the wilderneſs, 
loaded with the ſins of the Fexviſh people. They 
relate, that the angels having God's order to fall 
proſtrate before Adam immediately after his cre- 
ation, all complied, except Eblis, who obſti- 
nately refuſed, alledging, that he and his com- 
panions having been derived from the element of 
fire, which is much purer and more excellent 
than that of earth, whereof Adam was formed, 
it was not juſt that they ſhould be obliged to pay 
ſubmiſhons to their inferior. Whereupon God 
ſaid to him, Be gone from hence, for thou ſhalt be 
deprived for ever of my peace, and ſhalt be curſed to 
the day of judgment. Eblis deſired of God that he 
would grant him reſpite till the time of the ge- 
' neral reſurrection ; but all the delay he could 
obtain was till the ſound of the firſt trumpet, 
which is that at which all men ſhall die, in order 
to riſe again at the ſecond ſound ot the trumpet ; 
that is to fay, forty years after. Eblis therefore 
died according to the Mahometans, but he will 


plunged into the flames. I relate all theſe idle 
traditions for no other reaſon but to ſhew, that 
the theology of the Eaſtern people is but a cor- 
ruption of Chriſtianity. In 
LUCIUS, A8u0:;, light; from the Latin lux. 

I. LUCIUS of Cyrene, mentioned Acts xiii. 1. 


hereafter riſe with all men, in order to be. 


was one of the prophets of the Chriſtian church 


at Antioch, While employed in his miniſtry 
with the other prophets, the Holy Ghoſt ſaid to 
them; ſeparate me Paul and Barnabas, c. 
Some believe Lucius to have been one of the 


' Seventy. Uſuard and Ads aſſert, that the apoſ- 


tles ordained him firſt biſhop of Cyrene. The 
Latins honour him, May 6. 

II. LUCIUS, mentioned Rom. xvi. 21. and ſtyled 
St. Paul's kinſman, is, ſay ſome, the ſame as 
Lucius the Cyrenian, of whom we have been 
ſpeaking : but, the generality do with more rea- 
ſon diſtinguiſh them. We know nothing of this 
Lucius ; unleſs he and St. Luke be the ſame per- 
ſon; which, ſeems very credible. Vide Lu KE. 


LU D, Th, A859, birth, generation; from 75» jalad. 


LUD, fourth ſon of Shem, Gen. x. 22. peopled, 
ſay the generality of ancients and moderns, 
Lydia, a province of Aſia the Leſs. Arias Mon- 
taunus places the Ludim where the Tigris and 
Euphrates meet, and M. 4% Clerc, between the 

_ rivers Chaboras, and Saocoras or Maſca. 

LUDIM, eb, Asie, births; from D jalad. 

LU DIM, the ſon of Miaraim, Gen. x. 13. Joſe- 
phus affirmed, that the deſcendants of Ludin had 


— 


L UK 


been long extinct, having been deſtroyed in the 
Ethiopian wars. The Feruſalem paraphraſt tranſ- 
lates Ludim, the inhabitants of the Mareotis, 
part of Egypt: but Bochart maintains, that we 
ſhould read Meroitis, or the land of Meroc. The 
paraphraſt Jonathan tranſlates it, thoſe of the 
canton of Neut, or Neout, in Egypt; the Arabic, 


the inhabitants of Tenezus, near Peluſium. Exe- 


liel places the Ludim with Cuſb and Phut, and 
elſewhere with Phut and Pharas, or perhaps 
Pathros, Theſe people were in Zgypt : but it is 
not eaſy to ſhew exactly where the Ludim dwelt. 
LUKE, Azz, from the Latin, lux, luminous. 


LUKE. St. Luke the Evangeliſt is by fome an- 


cient authors called 'Lucas, Lucius, or Lucan:s, 
He was a Syrian, a native of 4nizch, and b 
profeſſion a phyſician. They who believe him to 


be called Lucius, Rom. xvi. 21. muſt acknow- 


ledge likewiſe, that he was St. Paul's kinſman : 
Lucius and Faſon—my kinſmen. It is not agreed 
woether he was by birth a Fexv or a heathen. 
1 ey Who maintain that he was one of the Se- 
venty, muſt believe that he was alſo a Few, both 
by religion and extraction. Epiphanius thinks, 
he was one of thoſe who left Fe/us Chriſt, on 
hearing thoſe words : He who eateth not my fleſh, 


and drinketh not my blood, is not worthy of me ; but 


that he returned to the faith on hearing St. Paul's 


ſermons at Antioch. Gregory the Great, moral. 
lib. i. cap. 1. and ſome others in Theophyla?, 


believe St. Luke was Cleophas's companion, and 
went with him to Emmaus, when Jeſus Chri/t 


joined them. In an addition, found at the end 


of St. Ferom's treatiſe of Eminent Men, we find 


that St. Luke lived always a ſingle life, having 
neither wife nor children. 


He was St. Paul's companion in ſeveral journeys, 


when he went about preaching the goſpel, 
2 Tim. iv. 11. Philemon, 23, 24. Coloſſ. iv. 14. 
but in what place, or ar what time they firſt came 


together, we cannot tell, They who maintain 


that he was converted by St. Paul at Antioch, be- 
lieve that after that time, he never forſook him : 
others, that they met at Troas; and St. Luke 
himſelf favours this opinion, when he expreſſes 
himſelf in the AQs, xvi. 8, 9, 10: Immediately 
WE endeavoured to go into Macedonia from Treas. 
He begins in this place to ſpeak in the firlt per- 
ſon plural, as being then one of St. Paul's com- 
pany. It is commonly believed, that St. Luke 
was a painter, and in ſome places there are pic- 
tures of the Virgin ſhewn as of his drawing, or, at 
leaſt, as copies taken from originals by him. The 
ancients knew nothing of St. Luke's being qua- 
lified in this manner, and Nicephorus is the firſt 
author who mentions it. But if he did not N 
12 5 | the 
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LUN 


the Virgin's and her ſon's faces, he has left us 


many particulars concerning the Bleſſed Virgin, 
and the infancy of Fe/us Chrit, from which we 
may judge, that he had ſeen, and was acquainted 
with, that admirable perſon, and that he had even 
a ſhare in her confidence, Vide Grot. ad Luc. ii. 
51. [As he, more than either of the other evan- 
geliſts notices the Virgin Mary, this was perhaps 
the origin of the notion that he had painted her: 
i. e. he deſcribed, delineated, &c. that holy mother. ] 


Epiphanius believes, hereſ. 5. that he preached the 


goſpel in Dalmatia, Gaul, Italy, and Macedonia. 
Metaphraſtes, that he preached in Egypt, Libya, 
and Thebais. Some are of opinion that he ſur- 
vived St. Paul many years, and died in Achaia, 
being eighty, or eighty-four years old. Hieronym. 
de Viris illuftr. Gaudent. Brixiens, homil. xvii. 
Nicephorus, lib. ii. cap. 43. ſays, that he died at 
Thebes in Beotia, where is ſhewn a tomb, be- 
lieved to be St. Luke's. Hippolytus. in MS. 


Eo, 
aſſiſted by St. Paul. He addreſſes the Goſpol 


and the Acts to one Theophilus, of whom we 


have no knowledge; and many of the ancients 


themſelves took this name in an appellative ſenſe, 


for. one who loves Gad. The Marcionites re- 
ceived only the goſpel of St. Luke ; and even this 
they curtailed in many places, as Tertulliun, con- 
tra Marcion. lib. v. and Epiphanius, hereſ. 42. 
obſerved. : 


As to the Acts of the Apoſtles, ſee Ac s. 
St. Luke's ſtyle is generally purer Geh than that of 


the other evangeliſts ; notwithſtanding, ſeveral 
expreſſions are remarked in it peculiar to the 
Helleniſtical Fews, ſeveral which have ſome re- 


ſemblance to the genius of the Syriac; and, in 


Grotiuss judgment, even to the Latin tongue, 
See M. de Tillemont. 


LUN ATICS, Matt. iv. 24. Beryvitt6mevOus, Lunas 


Bodlei. apud Mill. Prefat. in Luc. informs us, 


that he was crucified at Elea in the Peloponneſus. 
Dorothæus in his Synopſis, tells us, that he died 
and was buried at Fpheſus. Bede, Uſuard, Ado 
and the Roman calendar agree, that he died in 
Bithynia. There are ſeveral opinions concerning 
what kind of death he died. Some believe that 
he ſuffered martyrdom; the modern Greeks af- 
firm, that he was crucified on an olive-tree. 
Elias of Crete, on the contrary, 1s very clear, 
that he did not die a violent death ; and many 


of the moderns are of this opinion. Elias Cretenſ. 


B 


in orat. iii. Greg. Nazianx. 


Apoſtles, ſome other works are aſcribed to him; 


ſuch as the tranſlation, or even the compoſition, 


. Hebrews. 


as to the ſtyle, at leaſt, of the Epiſtle to the 
lib. vi. Hiſt. Eccl. and Hieronym. de viris uluſtr, 


believe him to be the author of the diſputation 


between Jaſon and Papiſcus; which is now loſt. 


Others inform us, that the goſpel of Zuke was 
properly St. Paul's goſpel; who dictated it to St, 
Luke, and that when St. Paul ſpeaks of his goſ- 
pel, Rom. ii. 16. G xvi. 25. & 2 Theſſ. xi. 13. 
he means the goſpel of St. Luke. Vide Euſeb. 


zici, Thus thoſe ſick perſons are called, who are 
attacked principally in the changes of the moon; 
for example, epileptical perſons, or thoſe who 
have the falling ſickneſs, inſane perſons, or thoſe 
who-are tormented with fits of diſmal melan- 
choly ; and laſtly, perſons poſſeſſed by the devil, 


for thoſe have often been believed to have really 


been poſſeſſed by the devil, who were tormented 


only with great degrees of melancholy, St. Ferom, 


on Matt. iv. 24. is of opinion, that the lunatics 
in the goſpel were poſſeſſed perſons, whom the 


people through miſtake called lunatics, becauſe 


eſides the goſpel of St. Luke, and the Acts of the 


Clemens of Alexandria, apud Euſeb. 


lib. iii. cap. 4. © lb. vi. cap, 25. Hiſt, Eccl. 


ex Origine, But Ireneus ſays no more, than that 


St. Luke digeſted into writing what St. Paul 
preached to the Gentiles ; and Gregory Nagianzen, 


that the evangeliſt wrote with the help of St. 


Paul. It is certain, that St. Paul generally 
quotes the goſpel according to St. Luke, compare 
1 Cor. xi. 23, 24. 25. with St. Luke xxii. 18, 
19, 20. and 1 Cor. xv. 5. compared with St. Luke 


xxiv. 24. but St. Luke no where ſays that he was 


they ſaw them moſt tormented during the change 
of the moon; the devil affecting to make them 
ſuffer moſt in theſe circumſtances, that fimple 
people might impute the cauſe of it to the moon, 
and from thence take occaſion to blaſpheme the 
Creator. Others maintain, that all the diffes- 
ence between an epileptic and a lunatic was, that 
one was more diſordered than the other. Perſons 
ſubject to epilepſies are not all equally attacked. 
Some fall more frequently, others more rarely. 
Some fall every day. Lunatics are affected only 
on the declenſion of the moon. Matt. xvii. 15. 


UNULA. God threatens the daughters of Sion, 
_Tſaiah iii. 18, that he would take away the rich 


ornaments which they wore about their legs, 
their little moons or creſcents. The Roman {c- 
nators wore about their ankle-bone above the 
heel, a fort of buckle which they called moon, 
becauſe it was in the form of a ereſcent: patri- 
cid clauſit vęſtigia Lund. Some have believed, 
that they wore it before, and at the lower part 
of the leg; but this opinion is ſingular; the an- 
cient figures repreſent it otherwiſe. Bruduas, 


brother to Herod Atticus, wore this little moon 


above his heel upon the ankle-bone. It was of 
ivory, and in the form of a creſcent, The He- 
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brew word, Iv" LXX. pyviruzs, which 
Ferom has tranſlated Lunulas, fignifies in reality 


moo2 5 and Mieniſcos made uſe of by the Septua- 


gint may ſignify the ſame. Seripture uſes the 
fame word, Judg. viii. 21, 26. where there is 
mention of the chains of gold or precious ſtones, 
hung upon the necks of the camels belonging to 
the Midiamtes * they were golden creſcents. 
LUST. A word uſed by St. Zohn, 1 Epiſt. ii. 6. to 
ſignify the irregular love of pleaſure, riches, and 
honours; all that is in the world, the luſt of the 
fleſh, the luſt of the eyes, and the pride of life. Luſt 
is not a ſin; but is the effect and cauſe of fin ;— 
the effect of original ſin; and the cauſe of all 
the evils committed in the world. As in both 
teſtaments, evil deſires, as well as evil actions, 
are equally proſcribed, fo the firſt care of every 


man who would pleaſe God, is to bridle his 
luſt. | 


LUST, Graves OF; in Hebrew, Kiberothavab ; 


an incampment of the Hebrews in the wilderneſs, 
whither they arrived, after having decamped 
from Sinai called the Graves of Luft, becauſe 
3,000 Iſraelites died there, who were ſmitten 
by God for murmuring, and eating with exceſs 
of thoſe quails, which God in his anger had 
cauſed to fall about the camp. See Numb. xi. 
34. Deut. ix. 20, 22. 
LUTE. Vide Music. Dn 
LUZ, mb, ſeparation, departure; from p luz, 
called afterwards Bethel, Gen. xxviii. 19, 
II. Luz, Judg. i. 25, 26. a city in Arabia Petræa, 
built by a man of Bethel, who while the tribe of 
Ephraim beſieged Bethel, ſhewed a ſecret entrance 
to them, whereby they took the city: for which 


reaſon they ſpared him and his family. He re- 


tired into the land of the Hittites, and there built 
Luz, otherwiſe called Leſa, Laſa, or Luſſa. 
LYBIA, D225, AiBves, Hebrew, lubim, the heart cf 


the ſea; from 255 lebab, the heart, and . jan, 


the ſea ; otherwiſe, a nation that has a heart; from 
lebab : otherwiſe hearts, in the plural; from 

Din lebim, hearts. | 

LYBIA, a province of Egypt, which, in our opi- 
nion, was peopled by the deſcendants of Leha- 
bim, fon of Mizraim, Gen. x. 13. This pro- 
vince reached from Alexandria to Cyrene, and 
perhaps farther, Nahum. iii. 


LYBIA. Sometimes all Africa is called Lybia: 


but I do not believe it occurs in this ſenſe in 
ſcripture. 5 
LYCAONIA, Avyzoviz, ſbe- auolf; from the Greek 
AU . 
LYCAONIA, a province of Aſia Minor, and part 
of Cappadocia, having Galatia north, Piſidia 
ſouth, Cappadocia eaſt, and Phrygia weſt. St. 


a 


LY.D 
Paul preached in Lycaonia, in the cities of Lo- 


nium and Lyſtra, Acts xiv. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
LyCcaonIAN language. St. Paul preaching at 


 Lyfira, cured a man who had been lame from 


his mother's womb, and had never walked. 
Whereupon the inhabitants of Ly/fra' ſaid, in 
the ſpeech of Lycacnia, the Gods are come 
down to us in the likeneſs of men. And they 
called Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercurius, 
becauſe he was the chief ſpeaker.” 'The queſtion 
is, what this ſpeech of Lycaonia vas ? It is gene- 
rally believed to have been a corrupt Greek; and 


it is certain that Greek was ſpoken in 4fa Minor; 


but, as is common in remote provinces, lan- 
guages vary from the politeneſs of large cities 
and places, where ſtudies flouriſh. | 

Paul Erneſt Fablonſti has written a learned diſſer- 
tation on the Lycaonian tongue; he ſuppoſes it 
was the ſame with the Cappadocian, i. e. Greet 

mingled with a great deal of Syr:ac ; an opinion, 
which has been followed by 8 and is very 
probable, by reaſon of the neighbourhood of 
Syria, Cappadocia, and Lycaonia; and if there 
had been no more in it, than the ſignifying a 
difference of dialect, St. Luke never would have 
ſaid, that-theſe people cried in the ſpeech of Ly- 
caoma ; a dialect is no particular language. | 

LYCIA, Avuiz, belonging to a wolf. 

LYCIA, a province of 4fa Minor, having Aſia 
proper north, the Mediterranean fouth, Pamphi- 
lia eaſt, and Caria, weſt, Acts xxvii. 5, St. 
Paul landed at the port of Ly/tra in Lycia, when 
he went to Rome, A. D. 60. | 

LYDDA, AU, or Lyda. See Lou DI. 

LYDDA, in Hebrew, Tus or Lod, by the Greeks 
and Latins called Lydda or Diaſpolis, in the way 
from Jeruſalem to Cæſarea Philippi. It lay eaſt 
of Joppa; four or five leagues from that city. 
Lydda belonged to Ephraim. It ſeems to have 
been inhabited by the Benfamites, at the return 
from the Babyloniſb captivity, Neh. xi. 35. Lydda 
is one of the three toparchies which were dif- 


membered from Samaria, and given to the Zexus, 


1 Macc. xi. 34. Foſeph. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 8. 
St. Peter coming to Lydda, cured a man there 
ſick of the palſy, whoſe name was ZZncas, Acts 
ix. 33, 34. | 3 . 

The Feavs inform us, that after the deſtruction of 


Feruſalem, they ſct up ſcveral academies in dif- 


ferent places of Paleſtine, and in particular at 
Luydda, where the famous Akiba was a profeſſor 
for ſome time. Gamaliel ſucceeded him, and 
was obliged to retire to aphna. After them 
appeared Taſpho or Trypþho, another famous Rab- 
bin, whom ſome have confounded 4 — Trypho 
the Jet, who has a part in 7/{in's dialogue. 
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LYDIA, AuTi/z. See Lud, or Lad. 


Paul's preaching, and was baptized, ſhe and all 
her family. She offered her houſe to St. Paul 
ſo e "3 that he was prevailed on by ber 
intreaties. This woman was not by birth a 
Jeabeſe, but a proſelyte. The Roman martyro- 


logy commemorates her Auguſt 3. Lydia is per- 


haps the name of her country, and ſhe might be 
commonly called the Lydian, Lydia, 

LYDIA, a province of 4½ Minor peopled by the 
ſons of Lud, the ſon of Shem, Gen. x. 23. We 
have very little notice of theſe Lydians in ſcrip- 
ture. They are mentioned J/aiab, Ixvi. 19, or, 
perhaps, the Lydians in Egypt, and 1 Maccabees, 

viii. 8. 5 | 85 

LYDIA, a province of Egypt, peopled by Ludim, 
the ſon of Mizraim, Gen. x. 13. Jeremiah xlvi. 
9. Ezekiel xxvii. to xxxv. We do not know dil- 
tinctly the ſituation or extent of their country. 
See LU DIM. | | | | 

LYDIANS, w, AU3or, mydii. See Ludim. 

LYING, is condemned in many places. Ex. xxiii. 

i. 7. Lev. xix. 11. Prov. xii. 22. xXili. 5. Kix. 
22. Wiſd. i. 11. Eecl. vii. 13. Xx. 10. xxv. 23. 
Hoſea iv. 1. Acts v. 4: Epheſ. iv. 25, James v. 
12. Our Saviour requires his diſciples to be ſo 
plain and ſincere, that their word might be equi- 
valent to the moſt ſolemn oaths; and that in all 
their aſſertions, they ſhould ſay only, it is, or, 
it is not: Matt. v. 37. James v. 12. It is in vain 
therefore to attempt to juſtify ſome particular 
perſons who have told lies; which perſons are in 
other reſpects commended in ſcripture. The 
ſcripture never praiſes their lying, but their other 
good actions. That which is in itſelf evil, ne- 
ver can become good. When Abraham ſays, that 


| Sarah is his ſiſter, and not his wife; and Jaac 


ſays. the ſame of Rebekah ; when, Jacob by a lie 
defrauds his father of his bleſſing, to the preju- 
dice of E/au ; when the Egyptian midwives de- 


Clare, that the Hebrew women are delivered with- 


out their aſſiftance; and when the Hebrews before 


they have no thoughts of returning; they are not 


any of them in this particular to be commended : 


but the evil which they committed might be mi- 
tigated by circumſtances not known to us. When 
we condemn lying, we do not condemn ſtrata- 
gems, hyperboles, or certain railleries and diſ- 
courſes, which, cuſtom and general conſent do 
not rank among lies. See St. Auſtin in his 
books of lying, and againſt lyars. | 


Sad puts a lying ſpirit into the mouths of falſe 
LYDIA, a woman of Thyatira, a ſeller of purple, 

who dwelt in the city of Philippi in Macedonia, 
Accs xvi. 14, 40. She was converted by St. 


Lying hills, Jer. iii. 24. are thoſe which after they 


To lie is alſo placed for rebellion : P/alm vii. 46. | 
LYSANIAS, Avoevizs, that deſtroys, or drives 


LVYSANIAS, or Lyſas, Tetrarch of Abilene, Luke 
their departure out of Egypt borrow things which 


it is food that pleaſes the taſte, but does not nou- 


in the wrong thus to adore wood, If. xliv. 20. 
Jerem. viii. 8. The pen of the doctors of the 


| promiſed you peace, and behold it is war. Their 
. promiſes are vain and delufive. Waters that are 


olive trees ſhall fail. The Latins have the ſame 


patra. : | | AY 
Ly/amias, the ſon or grandſon of this firſt Ly/anias, 


miſſion ; for Lyte places him among the princes 
who governed in Juda, or the country round 


L IS 


prophets; i. e. he permits them to follow the 
impreſſions of the evil ſpirit, and that, others 
ſhould hearken to them, Kings xxii. 23. Prov. 
xxlii. 3. the bread of lying, or of lyars, in Hes, 
one who talks of the entertainment of which he 
has been partaker at a prince's table : or be not de- 
ſirous of his good cheer, for it is the bread of lying ; 


Triſh; it is deceitful bread, good only in appear- 
ance. In another place he calls that deceitful 
bread, or bread of lying, which is acquired by in- 
juſtice; Prov. xx. 17. We have placed our con- 
fidence in falſhood: in deceitful allies, or in the 
deluſive promiſes of falſe prophets; or laſtly, in 
the aſſiſtance of idols, whom they call vanity and 
lying; and afterwards, z2he hail ſball faveep away 
the refuge of lies, If. xxviii. 17; the vain hopes 
mentioned by him a little higher. And in an- 
other paſſage, 4 deceived heart hath turned him 
aſide, that he cannot deliver his foul, nor ſay, is 
there not a lie in my right hand ? perhaps I am 


law has written nothing but falſhood. They have 


not ſure, are thoſe only that flow part of the 
year; they may be ſaid to be falſe, for they ſhould 
flow perpetually. My grief which ſhould paſs 
away like waters that dry up in ſummer, conti- 
nues and increaſes every day. Fer. xv. 18. 


have made a fine appearance to the eye, produce 
nothing. Hoſea ix. 2. The vine ſhall lie to them, 
the vintage ſhall fail. Habakkuk, iii. 17. The 


way of ſpeaking. Horace Epiſt. lib. i. Spem men- 


tita ſeges. 
and Ixxx. 16. 


away ſorrow ; from the Greek NU, ſolution, and 
v, ſorrow. 


iii. 1. This Ly/anias was probably the ſon or 
grandſon of another Zyſanias known in hiſtory, 
Dio. lib. xlix. p. 44, and put to death by Mark 
Antony, who gave part of his kingdom to Cleo- 


poſſeſſed Abilene, when ohn Baptift began his 


about. But either he muſt have made no great 
. figure 
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figure in the world, or his government muſt have 
been of ſmall extent, ſince profane hiſtorians 
make no mention of him. Abilene was a ſmall 
province, ſituated between Libanus and Antili- 


banus, the capital whereof was lila. See 
ABILA. Toſeph. Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 4. 


LYSIAS, Auclæs, that diſſolves, or ſcatters : from 


AUT, 


LYSIAS. A friend and relation of king Antio- 


chus Epiphanes. That prince going beyond the 
Euphrates, to collect money, left the regency of 
Syria to Lyſias, with orders to make war on the 
Jews, and utterly deſtroy them: Lyfias there- 
tore ſent Ptolemy, the fon of Dorymenes, Nicanor, 
and Gorgias, into Fudza with a powerful army. 


But Judas Maccabeus having routed it, he came 


himſelf the year following with greater forces; 


but was overcome, his army put to flight, and 


he himſelf obliged to retire to Antioch. The 


ſame year Antiochus Epiphanes dying beyond the 
Euphrates, Lyfias took upon himſelf the regency 
of the kingdom, under the minority of young 
Antiochus, though king Antiochus Epiphanes had 


given the government of the kingdom, and the 


tuition of his ſon, to Philip one of his friends, 


Who was at that time with him, 1 Macc. vi. 14, 


wo 


15, Oc. Notwithſtanding the king's laſt will, 


Lyſas kept the government of Syria, and conti- 


nued by his generals the war againſt the Fes, 
and came a ſecond time into the land of Fudah, 
as far as Beth/ura : but the eas beat him, and 
obliged him to fly. He ſent propoſals of an ac- 


commodation to Judas Maccabæus, and peace 


was concluded on conditions very advantageous 
to the eue. A. M. 3481, ante A. D. 163. 


This peace was of ſhort duration. Judas Macca- 


bæus having been obliged to take arms, againſt 
the particular enemies of the eus, in ſeveral 


places of the country, and to repulſe the general 


of the Syrian troops, which were continually 
moleſting his brethren the Zews, Lyſias returned 


towards the cloſe of the year, and brought the 


young king Eupator with him, with the choice 


of all his troops. They laid ſiege to Beth/ura, 
and advanced to Jeruſalem, the fiege whereof 
was formed by them. The city, or rather the 


temple wherein Judas was ſhut up, was very 
much ſtraitened ; for as this was the ſeventh 
year, there was a great want of proviſions. It 
happened, as Providence particularly would have 
it, that at the ſame time Philip, who had been 
left regent of the kingdom by Epiphanes, came 
into Syria, to take upon him the exerciſe of his 
employment. Lyſias upon receiving this intelli- 


gence, made propoſitions of peace to the eus, II 


which were accepted. 


tired in haſte to Antioch, w 


LYS 


Eupator and Lyſias entered Feruſalem, honoured 
the temple, and promiſed the Jeu, that they 


ſhould be permitted to live according to their 


own laws. But they falfified their word by de- 


moliſhing the wall which ſecured the temple 


from the inſults of the citadel, which was in the 


poſſeſſion of the Syrians, has afterwards re- 


Philip had fortified himſelf: but they attacked 
him, took the city by force, and killed him. 


The next year, Demetrius the ſon of Seloucus, king 
of Syria, to whom the kingdom of right belonged, . 


being returned from Rome, where he had re- 
mained an hoſtage ever fince the death of the 


king his father; and coming into Syria, was re- 


ceived at Tripolis, a city of Phenicia, and having 
gathered ſome troops, he marched directly 
to Antioch, entered the city, ſeized young Eupa- 
tor and Lyſias, and killed them both. Such was 


the end of Lyſiat, who had governed the king- 


dom of Syria about five years. 


LYSIMACHUS, Avs1i22706, who diſperſes an ar- 


my, and puts it to flight; from uucig, diſperſion, 
and Hax, battle. | 


. LYSIMACHUS, the fifth ſon of Ptolemy, a 


Feww of Jeruſalem, who tranſlated the book of 
E/ther out of Hebrew into Greek. His tranſlation 
was carried from Jeruſalem to Alexandria by 
Dofitheus, who called himſelf a prieſt of Levi's 
family, and by Ptolemy his ſon, in the fourth 


year of Ptolemy's reign, ſurnamed Philometor, 


A. M. 3827, ante A. D. 177. Eſth. apoc. xi. 1. 


II. LYSIMACHUS, brother of MMenelaus, high- 


prieſt of the Jews. Menelaus purchaſed the 


high-prieſthood with a large ſum of money, 


which he promiſed Antiochus Epiphanes, but he 
took no care to pay it, and thereupon was cited 
to appear at Antioch. In his abſence he left his 
brother Lyſimachus at Jeruſalem, who in order to 
raiſe the ſums for which his brother was in- 
debted, began to pillage the treaſury of the tem- 
ple, 2 Macc. iv. 39, 40, Sc. The people roſe 
and would have prevented him; but he ſet three 
thouſand men upon them, who killed a great 
number. The people arming themſelves with 
whatever they could lay hands on, ſome taking 
ſtones, others clubs, and others throwing hand- 
fuls of duſt, which was in the court of the tem- 


ple, at Lyſimachus; this ſacrilegious man was 


himſelf killed near the temple treaſury. He is 


ſometimes reckoned among the high- prieſts, be- 


cauſe he was vicegerent to his brother Menelaus: 
but he never himſelf poſſeſſed the high- prieſt- 
hood. | 


I. LYSIMACHUS, Alexander Lyſimachus, Ala- 


barch of Alexandria, See ALEXANDER XIV. 
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LVS TRA, Abeba, that diſplves, or diſperſers from 


LIS TRA, a city of Ee whereof Timothy 


was a native. Paul and Barnabas having 
preached there, A. D. 45. and healed a man 
who had been. lame from his birth, were taken 


for gods; Paul for Mercury, and. Barnabas for 


Jupiter: Theſe apoſtles had a great deal of 


% 


_ 


=  —.- 


difficulty to prevent the people from offering 


ſacrifices to them : but very ſoon after, certain 
Jews of Iconium and Antioch in Piſidia coming 
thither, animated the populace againſt them, 
who thereupon began to throw ſtones at Paul 
and Barnabas, and dragged them out of the city, 
ſuppoſing they were dead, Acts xiv. C, 7, 8. Vide 
LYCAONIAN language. 1 
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north of the ſoarces of Jordan, toward Dama/- 
cus. Abel or Abela was in this country, whence 
it was called Abel-beth-maacha. Jaſbua tells us, 
xiil. 13. that the 1/raelites would not deſtroy the 
Maachathites, but permitted them to dwell in 
the land. The king of Maachah aſſiſted the 
Ammonites againſt David, 2 Sam. x. 8, 9. Sheba 
the ſon of Bichr:, took refuge in Abel of Beth- 
maachah, 2 Sam. xx. 15, 16, Hg. The lot of 
the half tribe of Manaſſeß beyond Jordan ex- 
tended to this country, Deut. iii. 14. Joſh. 
xii. 5. 
MAACHAH, dvb, zo ſgueeze; from yo mahac. 
MAACHAH. There are ſeveral perſons in ſcrip- 
ture of this name. 
I. MAACH AH, ſon of Nahor, and of his concu- 
bine Reumah, Gen. xxii. 24. This Maachah 
may be father of the Macetes in Arabia Felix. 
There is a city called Maca, towards the ſtreights 
of Ormus, | 
II. Maacyuan, daughter of Talmai, king of 
Geſhur, wife of David, and mother of Ab/alom 
and Tamar, 2 Sam. iii. 3. | 
III. MAaacnan, daughter of Abiſbalom, wife of 
Rehoboam, king of Fudah, and mother of Abijam 
his ſucceſſor, 1 Kings xv. 2. But in 2 Chron. 
xiii. 2. ſhe is called Michaiah, daughter of Uriel 
of Gibeah. In Kings the mother may eaſily have 
been miſtaken for the daughter, by aſcribing to 
each Abiſbalom as a father. but, vide FRAG. wir, 
IV. Mach Ax, daughter of Abiſbalom, wife o 
Abijam, king of Fudah, and mother of A/a his 


ſucceſſor, 1 Kings xv. 10, 13, 14. Aſa took 


from his mother Maachak the office of prieſteſs 
of the groves. | | 

V. MaacHan, concubine of Caleb, and mother 
of Sheber and Tirhanah, 1 Chron. ii. 48. 

VI. MAaAcnan, wife of Machir, and mother of 
Pereſh, 1 Chron. vii. 16. 


VII. MAachAn, father of Achiſh, king of 
Gath, 1 Kings it. 39. 


VIII. Maacnyan, fiſter of Machir, 1 Chron. 


Vil. . i 


Vol. II. 


| AACAH, Maachab,  Maachati, or Beth. 


Maacha, a little province of Syria, eaſt and 


M. 


MA A 


IX. MaAchAk, father of Shephatiah, head of 
Simeon in the time of David, 1 Chron. xxvil. 


8 | | 
MAACATI, »n>yn, pexuult, Machati, or the 


Maachathite, bruiſed, or the bruiſing of the belly; 


from dd mahah, the belly, and V cathath, to 
bruiſe. x | | | 


| MAACATI, father of Jaazaniab; Vulgate, Fezo- 


nias, 2 Kings xxv. 23. [Our Eugliſb tranſlation 
reads, Jaazaniab, the ſon of a Maachathite.] 


MAAD Al, , Hoodie, Vulgate, Maaddi, feaſt, 


ornament, paſſage ; from day hadah; otherwiſe, 
that wavers; from yo mahad : otherwiſe, that 
lifts me up; from wy hoded : or that takes away 


my ornament ; from v1yn mahadi.. 


MAAD Al, ſon of Bani, one who at the return 


from the captivity diſmiſſed their wives, taken 
contrary to the law. Ezra x. 34. | 


MAADIAH, mT,” peeing, ſolemnity, feaſt, or 


ornament, or paſſage of the Lord,; from dy hadah : 
and N jah, the Lord: otherwiſe, 7e/iimony; from 
Ty Hud. 
MAAI, wo, pair, bowels; from dyp mahbah : 
otherwiſe, heap, or maſs; from q hi, or My 
 haiah, 1 


MAAI, a prieſt, a muſician, Nehem. xii. 36. 


MAARAH-SIDONIORUM, ppb, ö,, ca- 


vern; from N15 mahar : otherwiſe, 2⁊0%ho diſco- 
vers himſelf, or ſpreads himſelf; from My harah : 
or that awakes ; from WW Hur. 

MAARATH, pp, cavern; from dy harab : 
otherwiſe, that diſcovers, ſpreads, awakes z from 
"Mw Hur. | 


MAARATH, Maaret, or Mareth, a city of Judah, 


Foſhua xv. 59. 5 | 
MAASEIAH, wyn, my work ; from Fwy haſhah, 
to do, or make, and the pronoun i, my. 
MAASEIAH, yd, or Maaſias, the work of the 
Lord; from dw haſhah, to make, and 7» jah, the 
Lord. | | | 
MA ASEIAH, re, pacuiog, confidence of the 
Lord, or hope of the Lord; from dem chaſab, 
hope, and jah, the Lord. 55 
I. MAASEIAH, or Maaſai, ſon of Adiel a Levite, 
1 Chron, xv. 18. 
e II. MAAsE- 
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II. Maast1an, ſon of 4haz king of Iſrael: af- 
ſaſſinated by Zichri. 2 Chron. xxviii. 7. | 


III. Maastian, ſon of Adaiah, one to whom 


the high-prieſt Fehoradah diſcovered his deſign, 
of ſetting Foa/ſh upon the throne of Judab. 
2 Chron. xx111. 2. | | 
MAAZ,:pyn, word; from yy hetz + otherwiſe, 


council; from pw huts. 


MAAZIAH, wnyn, pectin; frength of the Lord; 


from ny hazaz, to be ſtrong, and i jah, the Lord. 
MAAZIAH, chief of the twenty-fourth family of 
the prieſts. 1 Chron. xxiv. 18. „ 
MABARTHA; this is the name that in the time 
of Jeſephus was given by the inhabitants to the 
city of Shechem, otherwiſe called Neapolis, or 
 Naplouſe. Feoſeph de Bello, lib. v. cap. 4. 
MABDAI, ſon of Maani, perhaps the Maadai 
beforementioned, Ezra x. 34. | 
MACCABEES. This name may be derived, 1. 
From the Hebrew word caba, I extinguiſh ; g. d. 


one that deſtroys, one that extirpates, the ene- 


mies of the Lord. 2. Others derive it from the 
Hebrew macha-bi, A d, plaga in me, the 
wound is in me; God has ſtruck me; humbled 
me. See 1/aiah liii. 3, 4, where the Meffias is 
called (Ib Macoboth a man of forrows, and 
{ Muccah Elobim) ſmitten of God. See alfo 1 


Chron. xii. 13. where Machbanat is a proper 


name. 3. We may alſo derive Maccabæus, or 
Maccabathu, according to the Hebrew pronun- 
ciation, from natd ba. j ah da dp, percutiens in 
Deo, macchabaiah, one that ſmites in the name 
of the Lord. 4. Others derive it from the Heb. 
darm machabeh, abſconſus. See 1 Sam. xiv. 22. Or 
by deriving it from 273, which alſo ſigniſies to dig, 


zo make hollow, Mp, is uſed for a ſubterraneous cell 


or cave, whence mechubbeh, or muchabeh, ſecret, 


hidden, The Maccabees at firſt hid themſelves in 


| Caverns, to avoid perſecution ; but afterwards 


they came forth, and withſtood their perſecutors. 
5. It may alſo be a derivative from 293 nakab, 


to pierce + makkebah is taken for an hammer. 


6. Makkabei may ſignify, thoſe that ſupplant, 
from apy akab, to ſupplant or undermine. 
7. Laſtly, the moſt popular opinion 1s, that they 
inſcribed on their enſigns, or on their bucklers, 
theſe four Hebrezw letters, D Mem, 5 Caph, 
2 Beth, Jod, which begin theſe words, Mi, Ca- 
znoca, Be-elohim, Tehovah;, nn p, Maccabei, 
bg 255 w. Ihe is lite unto thee, O Lord, 
among the gods ? Exodus xv. 11. Alter the man- 
ner that the Romans put on their enſigns, 


S. P. Q. R. i. e. Senatus Populuſque Romanus. 


This etymology is certainly the moſt probable. 
It is well known that the Hebrews compoſe ſuch 
artificial words, by uniting the initial letters. 


MAC 
So, inſtead of ſaying Rabbi Levi Ben Gerſon, they 


ſpoke it, Ralbag, and wrote it R, L, B, G. In- 
ſtead of Rabbi Moſes Ben Maimoni, they pro- 


nounced -: Rambam, and wrote R, M, B, M. 


Nothing is more frequent among them than this 


_ cuſtom, and without a key to theſe abbreviations, 


it would be impoſlible to underſtand the books of 
the Rabbins, To facilitate this ſtudy, Buxtorf 
compoſed his book, De abbreviaturis Hebraicis. 
What raiſes a doubt whether the word Maccabee 
was ſo derived, is, that Fudas Maccabeus bore 


this name before the beginning of the war; for 


at the beginning of the firſt book of Maccabees, 
ſpeaking of Matlathias and his five ſons, the 
writer gives to each the ſurname he then went 
by. 7%, ſurnamed Gaddis ; Simon, ſurnamed 
Thaſic; and Judas, ſurnamed Maccabeus. 1 
Macc. ii. 4. h | 


The tradition of the Orientals, related by Abulfa- 


rage, is, that the mother of the ſeven brethren, 
martyred under Antiochus Epiphanes, was called 
Afbmunah, or Shamunah, from the Hebrew Chaſb- 
manim, or Kaſhmenim, which ſignifies great men 
or princes, given to the Maccabees, as to the 
princes of their nation. Hence the Greeks and 
the Latins formed the word A/moneans. 

But whatever was the etymology of this name, it 
was given to Fudas, fon of Mattathias, from 
vhom it paſſed to his brothers Simon and Jona- 
than; and in general, to all, who, under the 
perſecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, ſignalized 
their zeal and conſtancy, in defence of the li- 
berty and religion of their country, Thus the 

ſeven brethren are called Maccabees, who ſuffered 
death with their mother, for the defence of their 
law; and the name the Books of the Maccabees is 


given to thoſe books which contain the hiſtory of . 


thoſe times. It is alſo given (but certainly very 
improperly) to the book which gives an account 
of the perſecution of Ptolemy Philopator, againſt 
the Fews of Egypt, which was ſeveral years be- 
fore the perſecution of Antiochus Fpiphanes, king 
of Syria. 5 

Maccabeus is applied chiefly to Judas Maccabeus; 
and this name when alone, means that general. 
Vide Ju DAS MAcCCABEUS. | 

For the catalogue of the Maccabean or Ajmonean 
princes, Vide the CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 

The hiſtory of the martyrdom of the ſeven brethren 
of the Maccabees, A.M. 3837, is related in 
2 Maccabees, vii. and more at large in the book 
of the Government of Reaſon, 'The martyrdom of 

Eleazar is in 1 Macc. vi. 18, See ELEAZAR. 

The ancient Latin tranſlation of the book concern- 
ing the Government of Reaſon, which we {ſhall 
mention preſently under the name of the ſon 

| | 00K 
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book of the Maccabeet, names the ſeven brethren, 
(1) Maccabeus, (2) Aber, (3) Machiri, (4) 

Zudas, (5) Achus, (6) Areth, (7) Jacob. They 

ave other names in ſome ancient MSS. but the 
original Greek text of the ſecond and fourth 
books of the Maccabees, makes no mention of 
them. Fo/ephus, and ſome others believe they 
ſuffered at Ferugſalem; but it is much more likely 
it was at Antioch, where their tombs were ſhewn 
in the time of St. Ferom, in loc. verbo modin; and 
where was a church dedicated under their name, 
in the time of St. Auſtin, Serm. 1. de Maccab. 


The firſt of the ſeven brethren having declared to 
the king, that he would die ſooner than violate 


the laws of God, was ſeized by the executioners, 
had his tongue cut out, and the extremities of. 
his hands and feet cut off, and the ſkin of his 


head torn off. While yet alive, he was thrown 


into a burning pan, which was heating over a 
great fire. Thus it is told 2 Maccabees vii. 2, 7 ; 
the Government of Reaſon declares, that the execu- 
tioners having {tripped off his clothes, tied his 
hands behind his back, and whipped him to 
pieces with ſcourges, without his ſhewing the 
leaſt ſign of pain. Afterwards they -fixed him 
upon a wheel, where having his limbs broke to 
pieces, he expoſtulated with Antiochus, re- 
proached him with his barbarity, and inſulted 
him upon the unſuceeſsfulneſs of all his attempts. 
Then the executioners raiſing the wheel upon 
which he was extended, and lighting a fire under 
it, conſumed him thus by a new torture. He 


died exhorting his brethren to ſhew the like con- 
ſtancy. 


he other brothers ſuffered alſo by the moſt cruel 


tortures the king could inflict : the particulars 
are too horrid to repeat, and the variation in the 
hiſtory of them between the books of the Mac- 
cabees and the Government of Reaſon, are of little 
importance and leſs entertainment to the reader. 


The mother of theſe holy martyrs ſuffered death 


alſo. The ſecond book of the AZaccabees ſays 
nothing by what means. But the book of e 
Government of Reaſon mentions, that ſome of 
Antiochus's attendants having ſuggeſted to this 


prince, that he ought to put her to death alſo, 


and to deal with her as he had dealt with her 


children; ſhe had no ſooner heard theſe words, 


but ſhe caſt herſelf into the fire, to prevent thoſe 
miniſters of cruelty from laying their hands on 
her. In ſome ancient Manuſcripts this holy wo- 
man is called Salome, or Salamonis : the tradition 
of the orientals, related by Abulfarage, calls her 
Aſhmunah, or Shamunah ; but her name is not to 
be found in any certain or authentic document. . 
The church of Rome celebrates the feaſt of theſe 
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ſeven brethren, and of their mother, Augy/? 1. 


They were the firſt, and for a long time the only 


martyrs of the Old Teſtament, in honour of 
whom altars and temples were ſet up; they 
are the only ſaints of that kind, for whom there 


remains an office or commemoration in the Rz- 
man Breviary. | | 


THE Books OF THE MACCABEES. There are 


four books of the Maccabees, of which the two 
firſt are canonical, and the other two apocryphal, 
in the church of Rome. Among Proteſtants the 
two firſt are eſteemed pretty good hiſtorical au- 


thority, the two laſt are little known : the third 


1 


It 


is ſometimes ſeen among us: the fourth never, } 
In order of time, the third book of the Macca- 
bees ought to be placed firſt, and the firit, to be 
placed third, | 


HE FIRST BOOK of THE MACCABEES, was 


writ originally in Hebrew, or in Syriac. The 


ſtyle and turn of expreſſion proves this, as well 
as the title mentioned by Origen : apud Euſeb. 
lib. vi. cap. wt. Sarbet  ſar-bane el, the ſcepter of 
the prince. of the children of God, or, the ſcepter of 
the rebels of the Lord. As if hinting that the 
Maccabees held the ſcepter and government of 
the Lord in 1/rael, againſt all who oppoſed them. 
St. Jerome ſays alſo, prolog. Galeato, that he had 
found the firſt book of the Maccabees in the He- 
brew but, the Greek is now held for an original. 


is probable, this book might be compoſed from 


public memoirs, kept by the 7Zeaws, of remark- 
able occurrences among them. Judas Macca- 
beus made a collection of them, 2 Macc. ii. 14. 


and this firſt book towards the concluſion refers 


to the Memoirs of Johannes Hircanus, 1 Macc. 
xvi. ult. which has occaſioned ſome to believe, 
that Johannes Hircanus might be the author. 


This book contains the hiſtory of forty years, from 


the reign of Autiochus Epiphanes, to the death of 
Simon the high-prieſt; A. M. 3829, to A. M. 


3869. ante A. D. 135. The author is unknown, 


and he muſt have lived after the pontificate of 
* 1 

Fohannes Hircanus, becauſe he quotes the Me- 
mours of his Government. In his chronological 
computations he uſes the Herend manner of rec- 


. koning, beginning at the month Nan, the firit 
month of the holy year; whereas the Syriaus, or 


the Greeks who reigned in Syria, began it ſix 
months later; about the beginning of October. 


Tar SECOND Book or THE MACCABELS is an 


abridgment of a larger work, compoſed by one 


Zaſon, which contained the hiſtory of the perſe- 
cutions of Epiphanes and Eupator againſt the 
Jews, The author of this abridgment is not 
known, and the intire work of 7% un is not ex- 
tant, They were both Gee, and followed 
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manner of reckoning of the S⸗leucidæ, according 


to the cuſtom of the Syrians, who began their 


M AC 


he honourably diſmiſſed them. A. M. 3787, 
ante A. D. 217. | 


year about the month of October. The two laſt The name of the third of the Maccabees has been 


chapters contain events under the reign of De- 
metrius Soter, the ſucceſſor of Antiochus Eupator ; 
and contain ſuch varieties in their ſtyle, as ren- 
der it doubtful whether they had the ſame author 


as the reſt of the work. This book contains 
the hiſtory of about fifteen years, from the exe- 


cution of Heliodorus's commiſſion, to fetch away 
the treaſures of the temple, to the victory of 
Judas Maccabæus over Nicanor; from A. M. 
3828, to A. M. 3843, ante A. D. 157. 


At the beginning of this book are two letters; one 
from the Fews of Feruſalem to thoſe of Hlex- 
andria, to inform them of the celebration of the 
feaſt of purification, and of the dedication of 


the temple of Feruſalem, by Judas Maccabæus. 
The other from the ſenate of Feru/alem, and 
from Judas, to Ariftobulus preceptor to king 
Ptolemy, on the ſame ſubject. This laſt letter 
being writ. A. M. 3880, there 1s reaſon to be- 


lieve, that the book itſelf was compoſed about 


the ſame time, under the pontificate of Hirca- 


given to this book improperly enough, fince it 
has no relation to Judas Maccabeus, nor to any 
of his brethren, or to the perſecutions of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes king of Syria; the ſtory related 


having happened in Egypt, fifty years before the 


T 


perſecution of Epiphanes. Joſephus in his hiſtory 
makes no mention of this perſecution ; he juſt 
ſpeaks of it in his firſt book againſt Appion; but 
what he ſays of it, agrees but little with what 
we read in this third book of the Maccabees. 


he Greeks and Latins at this day reject this book 


as apocryphal. The ancient Latin writers no 
where quote it, as I remember, and do not ſeem to 
have known it. But it was known to the Greeks. 
Athanafrus in his Synopſis, and Nicephorus at the 
end of his chronology, put this in the number 


of controverted books, as well as the two firſt 


books of the Maccabees : Grotius believes it was 
writ after the two firſt books, and ſhortly after 
the book of Ecclgſiaſticus; which is the reaſon 


it had the name of the third book of Maccabees. 


nus. The elegance of ſtyle in this piece has THE FouRTH Book or THE MAccABEEs is fo 


induced ſome to aſcribe it to Zo/ephus or Philo. 


Serrarius believed it was the work of Judas the 
Effenian, mentioned by Joſephus. Leo Allatius 
conjectures, that Simon Maccabeus, brother of 
Judas, might be the author of it. But all this 


is very uncertain. 


Tat TIR D Book oF THE MaccABEes. This 
book contains the hiſtory of the perſecution of . 


Ptolemy Philopater king of Egypt, againſt the 
Fews of his kingdom. This prince after his 


victory over Antiochus the Great, went to 


Jeruſalem, and there offered ſacrifices of thankſ- 
oiving in the temple of the Lord. But, after- 


wards, thinking to enter into the ſanctuary, he 
Was hindered by the prieſts and people. Per- 


fiſting in his deſign, of entering into this holy 
place, he was ſtruck down to the ground, by a 
divine power; ſo that not being able to ſtir, 
they were forced to carry him out of the temple. 
After his return into Egypt, his reſentment broke 
out againſt the Fews in that country, where 
there was a great number. He endeavoured to 


uncommon among the Latins, that we do not 
clearly know what it is. In the ancient Greet 
manuſcripts of the bible, and in ſome Greek 


editions, we find the book concerning the Govern= 


ment of Reaſon, aſcribed to Foſephus, placed after 


the three firſt books of the Maccabees. But the 


learned have much doubted, whether this was 
the book known 'to the ancients, as the fourth 


book of the Maccabees., However, ſeveral ma- 


nuſcripts, and ſome printed Greet bibles, call it 
the fourth of the Maccabees. Ppilgſtratus, Eu- 


ſebius, and St. Ferom, knew the book of the 


Government of Reaſon, and aſcribed it to Fo/ephus, 
by the name of the book of the Maccabees. 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Ambroſe, and St. 
Chryſeſtom, in the characters they have given of 
the ſeven Maccabees, and of old Eleazar, have 
plainly followed what we find in this book. 
Marinus Victorinus Africanus, who taught rhe- 
torick at Rome under the emperor Conſtantius, in 


his poem of the Maccabees, appears alſo to have 
had this book before him. 


make them forſake their religion ; but not being The author has enlarged and adorned the hiſtory 


able to accompliſh that, he aſſembled them at 


Alexandria, and ſhut them up in the Hippo- 


drome, that they might be trod to death by his 
elephants. God delivered them from this danger, 
by making the king forget the orders he had 
given. Afterwards, God ſent two angels to 


their aſſiſtance, which ſo terrified the king, that 


of the holy old man Eleazar, and of the ſeven 


brothers the Maccahees, who ſuffered martyrdom 
at Antioch with their mother, as related 2 Mac. 
vi. vii. One might ſuſpe& that this piece is a 
fragment of Jaſon's performance, before it was 
abridged, if the author had not put a long pre- 
face before it, which ſhews that this is a — 
5 an 
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and independent work. He ſuppoſes, that the 
ſcene 'of the martyrdom of the ſeven brethren 

was at Jeriſſalem. Fe fays that Apolloniug, 
governor of Syria and Phenicia, was ſent to 
Feruſalem by king Seleucus Nicator, to take away 
the treaſures from the temple ; whereas the true 
hiſtory informs us, that it was Helwdorus who 
was ſent for this purpoſe by Seleucus Ppilopator. 
This work is found among the works of Fo/e- 
phus, and it bears his name in the printed books, 
and in ſeveral manuſcripts. But I can hardly 
believe him to be the author; not only becauſe 
of the difference of ſtyle, but alſo becauſe of the 
accounts of fome facts differing from 7o/ephus, 
in ſeveral paſſages of his hiſtory. 

MACCABZEUS, wan, wearrebeong, he that firikes ; 


from Nd maca : according to the Greek, he that 


_ fights; from udn, battle, Vide MAaccaBEES. 


| MACEDONIA, MaveJoviz. 
MACEDONIA, a kingdom of Greece, having 


Thrace to the north, The/aly ſouth, Epirus weſt, 
and the Agæan ſea eaſt. We believe that Ma- 
cedonia was peopled by Kittim ſon of Javan, 
Gen. x. 4. and that by Kittmm in the Hebrew 
text, Macedonia is to be underſtood. See Kittim. 
Alexander the Great, fon of Philip king of Mace- 
donia, having conquered Aa, and ſubverted 


the Perfhan empire, the name of the Macedonians 


became very famous throughout the eaſt; and 
is Often given to the Greets, the ſucceſſors of 
Alexander in the monarchy. Efther xvi. apoc. 
Io, 14. and 2 Mac. vii. 20. And in like man- 
ner the name of Greeks is oiten put for the 
Macedonians, 2 Mac. iv, 36., 

St. Paul was invited by the angel of this province, 
(fay ſome) which appeared to him at Troas, to 
preach the goſpel in Macedonia. St. Paul con- 
cluded that God had called him to that country, 
and the ſucceſs that attended his preaching there 
confirmed him in his opinion. There he founded 


the churches of Theſalonica and Phi:ippi, and 


had the ſatisfaction of ſecing them flouriſhing, 


numerous, and abounding in ſpiritual gifts and 
graces. Acts xvi. 9, &e. A. M. 55, ante 
„ 


 MACEDONIANS, Mzye96ves, do, cethim, bruiſ- 


ing, cr fine gold. 


MACEDONIAN, MayeSov, a native of Macedonia, 


1 Macc. i. 1. Adoration, profiration z according 


to the Hebreaw : but elevated, eminent; from the 
Greek v.3e6v6c. | | | 
MACEDONTITAN, in the apocryphal books written 
in Greek, this word is ſometimes uſed as an 
appellative, for an enemy to the Jews. Thus 
in the additions to the book of Eher; it is ſaid, 


Haman was a Macedonian by nation and incli- 
nation; that he was defirous to transfer the 
empire of the Perſians to the Macedonians; i. e. 


to the greateſt enemies of the ſtate, taking 
matters as they were when theſe additions were 


written, which was evidently after the-overthrow | 


of the empire of the Perſians, by Alexander the 
Great. For before this time the Macedonians 
gave but little umbrage to the Perſians; and in 
the time of Ether and Mordecai, they were not 
much feared at Shufban. ; [N. B. This ſurely 
looks very like a mark of late and ill-conceive 
ſuppoſitious hiſtory.] - „ | 
MACHAERA. General of the Roman forces in 
the army of farc- Anthony ; was ſent to aſſiſt 


Herod againſt Antigonus, with two legions and 


a thouſand horſe. But being corrupted by An- 


tigonus, he not only declined to aſſiſt Herod, but 
Joined his troops to thoſe of his enemy. Yet 
Anligonus did not truſt him, but the contrary. 
This ſo exaſperated Machæra, that he retired to 
Emmaus, and put to the ſword all the eau that 
he found in his march. After this he took part 
with Herod, and, joining his own troops to thoſe 
commanded by Fo/eph, Herod's brother, they 
made war together againſt Antigonus. Foſeph. 
Antig. lib. xiv. cap. 27. A. M. 3965, ante 
A. D. 39. | 
MACHBANAI, hop, NBA, my ſon, poor, 
or miſerable; from Jn macac, miſery, poverty, 
and Ja ben, a fon, and the pronoun » z, my- 
_. otherwiſe, poverty of the underſtanding, or of the 
building ; from ꝓp macac, poverty, and daa ba- 
nah, to build, or dy binah, underſtanding. 


MACHBANAI, or Machabanai, a valiant man in 


David's army, 1 Chr. x11. 1. | 

MACHBENAH, dap, peyBevd, beating of the 
under/landing, or of the building; from dan banah, 
or 92 binah : or the humiliation, the poverty of 
the daughter, 


MACHBENAH, cor Machabena, ſon of Shevah, 


and ſather of Gibea, 1 Chr. ii. 49. ; 
MACHZERUS, or Macheronte, a city and fort 

beyond Jordan, in the tribe of Reuben, north 

and eaſt of the lake 4/phaltites, two or three 


leagues from Jordan, and not far from where 


that river diſcharges itſelf into the Dead Sea. 
This caſtle had been fortified by the 4/monians. 
Gabinius demoliſhed it, and Ariſſobulus fortified 


it anew. Herod the Great made it much ſtronger 


than before. Either here, or in the neighbour- 
hood, was a ſpring of hot waters, very ſalutary. 
John the Baptiſt was put in priſon, and beheaded 
at Macherus, by the order of Herod Antipas. 
Joſephb. Antiq. lib. xiv, cap. 10. ; 


MACHI, 
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HAEC 
MOSES dd, he that firikes, or is poor and miſe- 
rable. hs $10, | 
MACHINES of war : ſuch as are proper for be- 
Heging of cities and fortrefles, are of late inven- 
tion, in rezp<Ct of early antiquity. There is 
no mention of them in Homer; and Diogorus 
Siculus obſerves, lib. ii. p. 80. that Sarda- 
napalus, king of Afjria, ſuſtained a fiege 
of ſeven years in Niniveh, becauſe at that time 
machines fit for demoliſhing and taking cities, 
were not invented. But about the ſame time 
we read, that Uzz:ah king of Fudah, had laid 
up in his magazines, ſhields, and ſpears, and 
helmets, and habergeons, and bows, and ſlings to 
caſt tones, And that he made in Feruſalem engines 
invented by cunning men, to be on the towers, and 
zopon the bulwarks, to ſhoot arrows and great lones 


aba marvellouſly helped till he was ſtrong. 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 14, 15. Here we ſee perhaps the firſt in- 
ſtance of machines of war: or at leaſt, of a 
collected armory of them. | 

About ſeventy years after, A. M. 3416, and 3419. 
in the ſieges of Tyre and Jeruſulem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, he uſed battering rams and ſlings. The 
Hebrew word car, >, Ezek. iv. 1, 2. XXl. 22. 
Grec. KpiS», krivs, Aries, which ſcripture uſes to 
expreſs this warlike machine, ſignifies a real 


- battered down gates, and walls of cities. The 
| prophet Ezeliel ſpeaking of the ſiege of Tyre by 
Nebuchadnezzar, infinuates the ancient manner 


of beſieging places. He ſhall ſlay with the ſword 


3 againſt thee, and caſt a mount againſt thee, and 
{0 lift up the buckler againſt thee. And he ſhall et 
9 | enſigus of war againſt thy valle, and with his 
: axes he ſhall break down thy towers, Ezek. xxvi. 
| 8, 0. LO 55 | 

3 | | Wha! the ancients beſieged a place, they uſually 
| WE | ſurrounded it witch mounds, towers, and trenches, 


nor receive ſuccours from without. To /ift up 
* ä the buckler may intimate what the Romans called 
li N facere tefludinem, to make a tortoiſe; when they 
3 cauſed their ſoldiers to approach near to each 

other to join their bucklers, in the form of a 
tortoiſe, in order to ſap the walls, or to beat 
down gates, or to burn them. The engines of 
| war here mentioned, or machines of cords, 
1 | were the Baliſæ or Catapulte, uſed for hurling 
1 | ſtones or darts; or thoſe great hooks which 


were faſtened to cords, and thrown on the tops 


of walls, to tear them down. Of theſe iron 
hooks or fangs, may be underſtood 2 Ham. xvii. 


13. J he be gat into a city, then ſhall all 1ſrael 


evithal; and his name ſpread far abroad, for he 


ram ; by a metaphor, a machine, by which they 


thy daughters in the field, and he ſhall make a fort 


that the beſieged might neither make any ſallies, 


MAD 


bring ropes to that city, and ave will draw it inte 
o& river, until there be not one ſmall flone found 
there. | 
MACHIR, np, he that /ells, or that knows ; from 
JD maar. 
I. MACHIR, ſon of Manaſſoh, and grandſon of 
Joſep! chief of the family of the Machirites. 
umb. xxvi. 29. His ſons were Pere/h and 
Shereſh, his daughter married Hezron of Judah. 
She was mother to Segub, and grandmother to 
Fair. 1 Chron. ii. 21, 22. vii. 16. | 
II. Macuis, fon of Ammiel, of the city of Lode- 
bar, with whom Mephiboſheth was brought up, 
2 Sam. ix. 5. | 
 MACHNADEBAI, 529257, - poor + otherwiſe, he 
that ſtrites; from p macac, poor, and naca, that 
firikes : otherwiſe, the prince, or he that vows, 
or that acts of his own motion; from 270 nada, 
that acts voluntarily, or that voæus and makes a 
preſent; or from 272 aadib, a prince. 
MACTESH, wan, jaw-tcath, mortar, peſtle. 
 MACHPELAH, php, double. | 
MACHPELAH, or Alacphela, in Hebrew ſignifies 
double; the vulgate takes it in this ſenſe, ſpeak- 
ing of the cave that Abraham bought of Ephron, 
wherein to bury his wife Sarah. Gen. xxili. g. 
But others with more probability think, that 
in this place Machpelab is the name of the plain 
wherein this cave was ſituated, J. The cave 
which is at Machpelab.“ And verſe 17. The 
field of Ephron, which was in achpelah ; [as 
in the Engliſh tranſlation.) A perſon of {kill in 
the Arabic has informed us, that in that lan- 
guage Machpelah ſignifies hut up, or walled up. 
He believes that the cave called Mach pelab, 
was a tomb hewn into a rock, and cloſed up, 
or walled up, that no one might enter therein, 
or that thieves might not make it a retreat; or 
that it might not be violated or prophaned. 
Tombs thus ſhut or walled up, are {lill uſed in 
the eaſt. This conjecture is at leaſt very pro- 
bable 3 ſo that it might be tranſlated, “ the cave 


that was ſhut up,” inſtead of the cave of Mach- 
pelab. Vide FRAGMENTS, 

MACRON, N&ypuy, 1 Jac. iii. 38. tall. 
MADAI, ym, meaſure; from T2. mad, meaſure : 
otherwiſe, covering, or clothes; from the ſame. 
MAD Al, third fon of Fapheth, Gen. x. 2. It is 
commonly thought he was the father of the 
Modes; but beſide that Media is too diſtant from 
the other countries peopled by Fapheth ; it can- 
not be comprehended under the name of The 
Iſles of the Gentiles, which were the diviſion of 
the ſons of Fapheth. Theſe reaſons have in- 
duced ſome learned men to ſuggeſt, that Mad! 
was the father of the Macedoniancs. Macedonia 
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Hebrew Ei, an iſland, and Madai; g. d. the iſle 
of Madai; N , inſula Madui, Ala Mæòæs: or 
from the Greek Aia-madai, the land of Madai. 
Near this country is mentioned a people called 


xi. tab. . Europ. and in Macedonia a king called 
Medus. | | 
The name Media given to the country beyond the 
| Eupbrates, ſeems not to be more ancient than 
Medea, or the voyage of Jaſen to Colchis. See 
ME DEs. : | 
MADMANNAH, op, meaſure of number; from 
mad, meaſure, and dio manah, to number : 
otherwiſe, preparation of clothing; from dun ma- 
nab, preparation, and d mad, clothing, or cover- 


inge otherwiſe, dung; from RT madmenah : 
or ordure ; from jn domen. | 


I. MADMANNAH, or Madmena, ſon of Shaaph, 


1 Chr. ii. 49. 
II. MA DPNMANNAH, or Medemene, a city of Si- 
meon, ( Joſh. xv. 31.) firſt given to Judah; it 
was very far ſouth of Judah. Euſebius places it 
towards Gaza. See Vai. x. 31. and 1 Chron, 


ii. 49. f | 

MADON, pm, proceſs, diſpute ; fee Madan ; other- 
wiſe, his meaſure; from 12 mad, meaſure, and 
the pronoun j an, his, or theirs. 


MADON, a city of the land of Canaan, Jobab, | 


king of Madon, confederated with Fabin, king 
of Hazor, and others, againſt 7o/bua ; but was 
taken and killed, and his city deſtroyed. The 
ſituation of Madon is unknown, it is mentioned 
only in 7%. xi. 1. and xii. 19. I believe the 
true reading is Maron, inſtead of Madon; we 


know a place called Maronia in Syria, about 


thirty miles from Antioch, north of mount Liba- 
nus. Meron or Meroon is in Heb. Joſbua, xii. 19. 
MAGBISH, won, height, eminence ; from gabiſb. 
MAGBISH, or MAGPIASH, 156 of his children 
returned from the captivity, Ear. ii. 30. 
MAGDALA, Mz2y6aX%, tower, or greatneſs ; ac- 
cording to the Hebrew. a wo 
MAGDALEN, Ma) S2X4vy, tower : from 5939 
migdal ; otherwiſe, grand, elevated, magniſicent; 
from 572 gaddl: in Syriac, curling; from 571 
gadal, to curl, Pe | 
MAGDALEN. See Mary MACDPALEN. 


MAGDIEL, bop, who publiſhes, or proclaims 


God; from 137 higgid, vho proclaims, and Sx el, 
God : otherwiſe, fruits of God, or God is the moſt 
precious thing I have; from io meged. 

I. MAGDIEL, ' five miles from Dora, toward 


Ptolemais, We think it to be Megiddo, or 
Magdolos. 


was otherwiſe called Æmathia, as if from the 


Madi or Madi, Ariſot. de mirabil. Ptolem. cap. 


MAG 
II. MAGDIEL, prince of the 1dumeans s ſucceeded 


Mibaar. Gen, xxxvi. 43. 
MAGDOLOS, mentioned by Herodotus, lib. ii. 
cap. 159. probably the ſame as Megiddo, 2 Kings 
: XXV3."$0s. 2% Fee... 
MAGED; Mexes, a preſs ; from n gath. ; 
MAGED, or Magetb, a city beyond Jordan, taken 


by Judas Maccabeus, 1 Mac. v. 36. Maked in 


the Greek, and is probably the ſame as Zaucath, 
MNavn. 8 | ; 

MAGEDAN, or Majedan. Maiedan may ſignify 
the waters of Dan. | 

MAGEDAN, or Majedan, or Medan, in Dalma— 
nutha., See DALMANU THA. 

MAGHBIS, or MHagbiſb, or Megbis, Exr. ii. 30. 
1 £/d. v. 21. His children returned to the 


number of 150. Megbis is probably the ſame as 


Megabyſes, which is a Perſian name. 
MAGI, Mey, Greek; interpreters of facred my— 
feeries, Others think this word comes from the 
Perſian, The Hebrew may ſignify, thoſe that 
inſpire fear or diſcouragement; from h to be diſ- 
couraged, to melt ay or, deriving it from d 


hagah, to meditate, thoſe that apply themſelves to the 


ftudy of holy things. 

MAGI, or Magians. The Magi of Perſia are the 
worſhippers of fire, and diſciples of Zoroaſter, 
whom they confound with 4braham. They have 
three books, which contain the whole of their 
religion, Bibl. Orient, p. 11. Abefla, & alibi. 
Theſe they call Zend, Pazend, and Abeſta. They 
aſcribe them to Abraham; Abeſta is a commen- 

tary on the other two. The Magi ſay, that 
Abraham read books in the midſt of the furnace, 
into which Nimrod ordered him to be thrown. 

After their maſter, Zoroaſter, the Magi maintain 


the exiſtence of two principles; one of good, 


which they call Oromazd, and the other of evil, 
named Aherman, which are the authors of good 
and evil. 'They worſhip fire : in temples called 
Ateſch-khanah, or Ateſch-kade; i. e. the houſe of 
fire, where they carefully maintain the fire. 
There was formerly many of theſe buildings on 
the mountain Alborz, in the province of Ad- 


herbigran, (Media.) To fire they give the name 


of bab, q. part, becauſe they acknowledge this 
element as the principle of all things; which ſy- 


ſtem was embraced by Anaxagoras among the 


Greeks. 


The ag: obſerve a myſterious ſilence, when they 


waſh or eat, having firſt ſaid certain words. This 

ſilence makes a part of their religion. Pythagoras, 

very likely, might imitate this ſilence of the 

Magi; as well as their reverence for fire, which 

he inculcated to his diſciples. To every — 
| 0 
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M A G 
of the year, to every day, to every ſtar, to moun- 
tains, mines, waters, trees, they aſcribe parti- 
* cular gent, ſome of thoſe angels, created before 
man, who fell into infidelity and diſobedience, 
; and therefore were confined to what they call 
ö | the country of Genz, not unlike to our notions 
| of Fairy-Land. (See ZoroasTER.) The three 


1 books which the Guebres, or fire-worſhippers, 
i | aſcribe to Abraham, but which really belong to 
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Prabim Zerdouft, (Zoroaſter) are very rare, and 


| unknown, becauſe the Guebres keep them reli- 
1 giouſly ſecret among themſelves. They are 

+ written in the ancient Perſian language | 

1 It is pretended the word Magi ſignifies a man whoſe 
I'S ears are cut off. And indeed, in the language 

1 N then uſed in Perſia, Mige-gu/ch had that ſignifi- 

| cation, at the time when the falſe Smerdis, one 
Ws of the Magi, uſurped the throne of Cyrus. That 

_ Aſurper had no ears, and by that token he was 


before, and their reputation was very great in 


4 Perſia; but was diminiſhed by this accident of 
W - 5 Smerdis. 5 


| | y light, the other by darkneſs; they owned 
9 both as gods, and addreſſed them with prayers 
= and adorations; yet they were divided in their 
20 opinion, becauſe ſome thought both had exiſted 
_ | from all eternity; others that only the good 
| principle was eternal, and the evil one was crea- 
ted: as we believe, that the devil is a creature, 
fallen from his original dignity. 
= Theſe two principles, ſay they, are in continual 
4 oppoſition to each other, which will continue to 
15 | the end of the world, when the good principle 
. | will prevail: after which, each will have his 
j own diſtin& world; the good will reign with all 
„ | | good people; and the bad, with all the wicked. 
The Magi paid divine honours to light, to the 
ſun, to the conſecrated fire in their temples, and 
even to the fire in their houſes. Vid. Th. Hyde 
Hift. Relig. veter. Perſar. Holtinger Hit. Orient. 
liv. iv. cap. 8, &c. . 
On the contrary, they held darkneſs in the greateſt 
11 | horror, which they conſidered as the ſymbol of 
* ; the evil principle, as we do the devil. In their 
* | writings, when they found the name Aherman, 
ih (the evil principle) they writ it backwards; and 
ot - | when Ferxes heard that the Athenians had ba- 
wr iſhed Themiſtocles, he directed his prayer to this 
= evil deity, (not to Oromazdes, or the good God) 
beſeeching him to infpire his enemies always 
with that reſolution, of driving out all brave 
men from among them. Plutarch. in Themi- 
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diſcovered. The Magi went by another name 


Theſe philoſophers maintained two principles, one 
goods the other evil; the firſt being repreſented. 


MAG 

Such were the antient Magi of the Perſians and 
ſuch are ſtill the Guebres, or worſhippers of fire, 
among the Perſſans and Indians; which probably 
are the ſame as thoſe intended by St. Mattherv, 
by the word Magi. | 

" MAGI, or Wiſe- men, who came to adore Feſus 

Chriſt, at Bethlehem, Matt. ii. 1. Many queſ- 
tions have been ſtarted concerning theſe Magi. 
Who they were? Whence they came ? How 
many there were? At what time they arrived at 
Jeruſalem? And what was the ſtar that appeared 
to them. | EE 

I. It is commonly thought, the Magi were philo- 
ſophers, who had the knowledge of future events, 
and whoſe chief ſtudy was aſtronomy. That thoſe 
who came to worſhip Jeſus Chrift were diſciples 
and deſcendants of Balaam, who had prophecied 
ſeveral ages before, of a flar out of Facob, and a 

ſcepter out of Iſrael, Numb. xxiv. 17. This opi- 
nion is founded on ſcripture, which ſays, 207 
men came from the Haſt, i. e. (from Arabia De- 
ſerta, or from Meſapotamia,) which the ſacred 
authors expreſs by the word Eaſt. Balaam him- 
ſelf ſays, he came from Aram, out of the moun- 
tains of the Eaſt, i. e. from the city of Pethora, 
on the Euphrates, Numb. xxiii. 7. 1/aiah ſpeak- 
ing of Abraham's coming into the Land of Pro- 
miſe, ſays, 2vho brought the juſt from the Eaſt, 
vide 1 Kings iv. 30. J. xlix. 7. Obadiah vi. 8. 
Vide KEDEM. c 

II. The Arabians, Idumeans, Chaldeans, all eaſt- 
ern people in reſpect of Judæa, valued them- 
ſelves on their wiſdom. The name of Magus in 
thoſe countries ſignified a philoſopher, a man 
who ſtudied wiſdom. Tertullian, cont. Fudgos, 
lib. tit. contra Marcion. Juſtin Martyr, Dial. 
cont. Tryph. Epiphanius, Epitom fidei Cothol. and 
among the moderns, Teſat, Mariani, Barra— 
dius, Grotius, Cornelius & lapide, and others, as 
well as ourſelves, ſuppoſe the Magi ce from 
beyond the Euphrates, or from Meſopotamia, i. e. 
from the eaſt of Judæa. But ſome pretend that 
the Magi came from Perſia, or from Armenia; 
or from Africa, or from Athiopia: or from the 

three ſeveral parts of the world, Aſa, Africa, 
and. Eurpe ! 

III. Some of the ancient fathers ſeem to have 
thought, that the Magi were three in number, 
and that they were kings. Tertullian ſeems zea- 
lous to maintain their royalty, but his proofs are 
inſufficient. He ſuppoſes that the Orientals had 
commonly Magi for their kings, which is far from 
certain. St. Ambroſe, or rather Cæſarius of Arles, 
gives them the names of kings; but it is ſuſpected 
that this word has been foiſted into the text, . 
139, in append, 5 tom. S. Aug. nov. edit. St. Cyprian 

| is 


MAG 
is quoted, in a ſermon on baptiſm, who ſays. 
they were kings; but this ſermon belongs to. an 


abbot of Bonnevalle, named Arnold, who lived in 
the time of St. Bernard, Cyprian. ſeu Arnold. Abb. + 


Bonevall. Ser. ii. de 7 cardin. operibus. 


the abbey of Corbie, aſhrms, that nobody ac- 
quainted with profane hiſtory, can be ignorant 
that the Magi were kings. Laſtly, Theophyla. 
on Matt. ii. among the Greeks has expreſsly con- 
tended that they were kings. This is all that 
has been delivered by the ancients with any aſ- 


ſurancez as to the moderns, their authority can 


be of no moment, in a matter of this nature. 
What has contributed moſt to give the Magi the 


title of kings, is P/alm Ixxii. 10. The kings of 
Tarſhiſh and of the iſles, ſhall bring preſents ; the 


kings of Sheba and Seba ſhall offer gifts. 

IV. Opinions are as much divided as to the pro- 
feſſion of the Hagi. Some have imagined, that 
they exerciſed curious, and diabolical, arts of 
divination, judicial aſtrology, and inchantment. 
The ancient goſpel of the infancy of our Saviopr 
affirms, that they were diſciples of Zoroaſter. 
Others have a more favourable opinion of them, 


thinking their magic was natural, and lawful. - 


Epiphanius believes that they were of the race of 
Abraham and Kethura, Abbot Rupert calls them 
prophets and inſpired perſons. Origen, lib. i. 
contra Celſum, imagines, that the Magi having 
perceived by their magical operations, that the 
power of the devil was much weakened, they 
were inquiſitive to diſcover the cauſe of it; and 
obſerving at the fame time a new ſtar in the 


Paſcha- 


% Radbertus, who lived in the ninth century in 


MAS 
fame. This opinion ſeems chiefly to be founded 


on the three ſorts of preſents mentioned in the 


goſpel: gold, myrrh, and frankincenſe. Their 
names are faid to have been Goſbar, Melchior, 
and Balibaſar; but theſe names were unknown 
to antiquity, as well as other names given to 
them in ſome writings, which are modern 
enough. As likewiſe the Gree? names, Apellins, 
Amerus, and. Damaſcus 5 or the Hebrew, Maga- 
lat, Galgalat, Saraim or Ator, Sato, Paratoras. 


The author of the imperfect work on _ aztheww, 


(Homil. ii.) quotes ancient apocryphal books, 
which bear the name of Seth ; theſe ſay, that the 
Magi were twelve in number, choſen out'of all 
their nation, and ſucceeding each other from 
father to ſon, for ſeveral ages, to obſerve the mo- 
ment of the appearance of the ſtar, that had been 
foretold by Balaam. For this purpoſe they uſed 
to aſcend a mountain, whence they obſerved the 
riſing of the ſtars. At laſt the ſtar appeared to 
them, having a young child in the middle of it, 
and a croſs over it. The child ſpoke to them, 
and bid them go into Juda. St. Thomas went | 
ito Perſia, and there inſtructed and baptized 
the Magi; after which they preached the goſpel 
with him: and ſuffered»martyrdom in a city of 
Arabia, The author of the common Gloſs con- 
tents himſelf with ſaying there were /everal Magi. 


The Armenians maintain that they preached and 


ſuffered in their country, Chardin's Voyage to 


Perſia, tom. iii. p. 131. The governor of Ar- 


menia ſent word to king St. Lewis, that they 


came from Tangat in Armenia, Spicileg. tom vii. 


p. 217. An. 1249. | 


heavens, they judged it was that of which Ba- VI. The time which the Magi took in their jour- 


laam had ſpoke ; which was to mark the birth- 
place of a new king of 1/rae/. This made them 
reſolve to ſeek him, to pay him their adoration. 
Baſil, de human. Chriſt. gen. and Ambroſe, in 
Luc. lib. ii, have pretty nearly the ſame 
thoughts. Ferom on Haiab xix. ſays, that they 


had learned from demons, or rather from the 


prophecy of Balaam, that Chrift was born; and 
Tertullian ſeems to ſay, that they found out the 
birth of the Meſſiab by aſtrology, ſince (as he 
maintains) this ſcience was allowed till the time 


of Chrift, but afterwards was forbidden, that no. 


one thenceforward might take upon him to cal- 
culate nativities by the ſtars. Tertull. de Idololat. 
V. The number of the Magi has long been fixed 
to three. Leo ſunpoſes it in ſeveral places, Cæ- 
ſarius affirms it. The ſame is ſaid in two ſermons, 
formerly aſcribed to St. Auſtin, but one of which 
is Leo's, and the other is found under the name 
of Fuſebius Emeſius. Bede, abbot Rupert, and 
aſter them a multitude of commentators, ſay the 
Vor. Il. | 


ney to Fudza, has much exerciſed chronologers. 
Thoſe who ſuppoſe they came from the remoteſt 


parts of Perſia, allow them two years for the 


journey; ſuppoſing the ſtar appeared to them 
two years before the birth of our Saviour. The 
text is ſomething favourable to them, Matt. ii. 
16. ſaying, that Herod flew the children of Beth- 
lehem, from two years old and under, according 
to the time that the Magi had ſhewed him. 
Others believe, that departing from home at the 
time of our Saviour's birth, they did not arrive 
at Bethlehem till two. years after. Others make 


them ſet out at our Saviour's birth, and arrive at 


Bethlehem thirteen days after, ſupplying them 
with ſwift dromedaries for greater ſpeed, Some 
believed that the ſtar appeared from the time of 
the conception of John the Baptift, or from the 


time of Chrif's incarnation. Moſt have agreed 


that their arrival at Bethlehem ſhould be on the 
thirteenth day from our Lord's birth. If they 
came from the banks of the Euphrates, I believe 

I. | | they 


. 
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they might arrive at Jerr/o/em in leſs than twenty 
days, croſſing Arabia Deſerta on camels, as the 


common way of travelling. From the Euphrates 


to Jeruſalem, is two hundred leagues. 


VII. As to the ſtar that appeared to the Mag: : 


ſome ancient authors aſſerted, that it was a new 
ſtar purpoſely created, to declare the birth of the 
Meſſiah. Origen in his firſt book againſt Celſus, 


Maldonat, and Grotius, take it for a kind of co- 


met, which appeared preternaturally in the air. 
Lightfoot thinks, that the ſame light which ap- 
peared to the ſhepherds near Bethlehem, might 
alſo be viſible afar off to the Magi, hanging over 
Fudza, and ſo guide them to our Saviour. Others 
think, it was an angel clothed with a luminous 
body in form of a ſtar, who taking his courſe 
toward Judæa, determined the Magi to follow 
him. The author of the treatiſe de mirabilibus 
ſacre Scripture, publiſhed in St. Auſtin's name, 
aſſures us, that ſome writers believed this ſtar 


was the Holy Ghoſt, which appeared to the 


Magi under the form of a ſtar, as it appeared at 


— 


the baptiſm of Fe/us Chrif, under the form of a 


dove. 


Chalcidius, in Timæum Plat. p. 19. [It is not known 


zb hen this philoſopher lived, but it is well known 


that he was a Chriſtian.] a Platonic philoſopher, 
| who compoſed a commentary on Plato's Timæus, 
ſpeaks thus of this phenomenon : We muſt obſerve 


another Hiſtory much more holy, and more worthy of 


veneration; which tells us of the appearance of a 
flar, which foretold neither diſeaſes nor mortality, 


but the deſcent of God upon earth, to live among men, 
and to heap his favours upon them. Wiſe men of 
Chaldæa having perceived this ſtar in the might, as 
they were ſkilful in the ſcience of aſtronomy, they be- 
took themſelves to find out the new-born God; and 
having found him, they offered him preſents ſuitable 


to ſo high a majeſty. „ | 
It is diſputed whether this ſtar was ſeen generally, 


or by the Magi alone. Some believe is was ſeen 
only by the Magi, others that they ſaw it only 
twice or thrice, firſt in their own country, and 


again at quitting Jeruſalem for Bethlehem. Chry- 
feftom, Ambroſe, Auſtin, Bernard, and the author 


of the imperfect commentary on Matthew, main- 


tain that they ſaw it conſtantly, from the time it 
firſt appeared to them, till it diſappeared on their 


arrival at Jeruſalem, and ſo put them under a 
neceſſity of inquiring the place where the /7e/- 


ſiab ſhould be born. © 
Ignatius the martyr, and the Goſpel of the Infancy, 


ſuppoſe it appeared'in the face of the whole 
world, that all people ſaw it, and that it was 
their own fault if they did not follow it. The 
Magi on their arrival at Feruſalem ſeem to ſup- 
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poſe, that every one had ſeen it. Where is he 

tat is born king of the Jews? for wwe have ſeen his 
far in the Eajt, and are come-to worſhip him. 

As for ourſelves, we believe that this ſtar was an 


inflamed meteor, in the middle region of the air, 
which having been obſerved by the Magi with 
miraculous and extraordinary.circumſtances, was 
taken by them for the ſtar ſo long foretold by 
Balaam; and that, afterwards, they reſolved to 
follow it, and to ſeek the new-born king, whoſe 
coming it declared. It was therefore a light 
that moved in the air before them, ſomething 
like the pillar of clouds in the deſert. Inward 


inſpiration, the light of the Holy Ghoſt, the ſo- 


licitation of grace, were the motives which en- 
gaged them to follow this phenomenon. 


MAGICIANS. Magician, Magus, Magi, occurs 


pretty often in ſcripture. Generally it ſignifies a 
diviner, a fortune-teller, & c. Moſes forbids to 
conſult ſuch on pain of death, Levit. xix. 31. 
xx. 6. The ſoul that turneth after ſuch as have fa- 
miliar ſpirits, and after wizards, to go a whorin 

after them, I will even ſet my face againſt that ſoul, 
and will cut him off from among his people, The 
Hebrew words D2yÞrM" 58) Max N, Obeth and 
Jedonim ſignify literally—the firſt, thoſe poſſeſſed 
with a ſpirit of Python, or a demon that foretels 
future events; the ſecond—Kmnoawers, they who 
boaſt of the knowledge of ſecret things. It was 


| ſuch ſort of people that Saz/ extirpated out of the 


land of 1/rael, 1 Sam. xxviii. 3. 


\ 


Daniel alſo ſpeaks of magicians, and the diviners in 


Chaldza, under king Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. i. 20, 
Sc. S worm, PARXPSS, DavMN pray, He 
names four ſorts: Chartumim, Aſaphim, Meca/- 
phim, and Caſdim. | 


The firſt, Chartumim, according to Theodotion, ſig- 


nifies enchanters; accordin gtothe LXX. ſophiſts; 


according to St. Ferom, Arivlos, diviners, for- 


tune-tellers, caſters of nativities. ; 


The ſecond word 4/aphim, has a great reſemblance 


to the Greek word /2phos, wiſe men; whether the 
Greeks took this word from the Babylonians, or 
vice verſa, T heodotion' and St. Ferom have ren- 
dered it, Magicians, the LXX. Phileſophers. 


The third word, Mecaſphim, by St. Ferom and the 


Greeks, is tranſlated Maleſici, enchanters, ſuch 
as uſed noxious herbs and drugs, the blood of 
victims, and the bones of the dead, for their ſu- 
perſtitious operations. | 


The fourth word, Caſdim, or Chaldzans, has two 


ſignifications: firſt, the Chaldzan people, who 


had then Nebuchadnezzar for their monarch: 


the ſecond, a ſort of philoſophers, who dwelt in 
a ſeparate part of the city, who were exempt 
from all public offices and employments : their 

| „ ſtudy 
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ſtudy was phyſic, aſtrology, divination, the fore- 


telling of future events by obſervation of the 


ſtars, the interpretation of dreams; the ſcience 
of augury, the worſhip of the gods, &c. Dio- 
dor. Sicul. lib. i. Biblioth. lib. ii. Strab. lib. vi. 
All theſe inquiſitive and ſuperſtitious arts were pro— 
hibited among the 7/raelites ; and, to reſtrain 
their inclination of imitating the other Eaſtern 
people, who all had their diviners, enchanters, 
and magicians, God ſent them prophets, who 


diſcovered future events in a ſure, clear, and 


eaſy manner; whereas the predictions of divi- 
ners were always obſcure, enigmatical, doubtful, 
and dangerous, as well in reſpect of thoſe who 
conſulted them, as of thoſe who were conſulted; 
for the law condemned both parties to death. 
See ANN ES and JAMBREsS, PYTHON, &«c. 

MAGIC. There are ſeveral ſorts of magic. All 
thoſe are forbidden by the law of God, wherein 
any conſurations or invocations of the devil are 
uſed; the black art; ſuperſtitious ceremonies of 
magicians, ſorcerers, inchanters, witches, wiz- 
ards, necromancers, exorciſts, aſtrologers, ſooth- 
ſayers, interpreters of dreams, fortune-tellers, 
caſters of nativities, &c. in practiſing their dia- 
bolical arts, whether to hurt or to benefit man- 
kind. God has forbid to conſult magicians 
on pain of death, Levit. xix. 31. He threatens 
to deitroy thoſe who conſult them in ſecret, 
Levit. xx. 6. Saul did what he could to extir- 
pate them from J/rae/ : yet many remained, and 
the 1/raclites were always much addicted to theſe 
ſuperſtitions, 1 Sam. xxvill. 3. ' Pharash's ma- 
gicians counterfeited the miracles of Moſes. See 
JANNES and JAMBREs. . | 
AGIC ROD, or Wands. It is ſaid Ezetil xxi. 
21. Theking of Babylon flood at the parting of the 
way, at the head of the tauo ways, to uſe divinatuon , 
he made his arrows bright, he conjulted with images, 
he looked in the liver. St. Jerom, T heodorety Gro- 
tius, and moſt modern interpreters, on this paſ- 
ſage, tell us, that the Chaldzans had a cuſtom, 
when they went on any undertaking, or journey, 
to write on wands or arrows, which they min- 


gled together in a quiver, the names of the ci- 


tes whither they intended to go, or the things 
they were to undertake; afterwards, drawing 
the arrows out of the quiver, at a venture, they 
were decided in their undertaking by the inſcrip- 
tion of the arrow that came forth. This cuſtom 
of divining by rods or arrows 1s very ancient. 
The Scythians, Herodot. lib. iv. cap. 67. and the 


Hians, Ammian, lib. xxxi. divined by certain 


branches of willow or myrtle. The modern 


Aravians ule arrows incloſed in a bag. On one 
they write, Lord command me; on another, Lord 


— 
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prevent me; on a third they write nothing. If 
the firſt arrow drawn out of the ſack has the in- 
ſcription, Lord prevent me, it ſets aſide the thing 
in queſtion, D' Herbelot. Biblioth. Orient. under 
_ the word AiDaD. We find ſomething like this 
among the Turks, Thevenot'; Fourney to the Le- 
vant, chap. xxvi. the Chineſe, Gonzal. & Mondiza, 
lib. ii. cap. 4. and anciently among the /AZedes, 


Dio Chryſs/t. and Hebrews, Hoſea iv. 12. Mai- 


mon. tract. de Idololat. cap. 6. Tacitus obſerves } 


it alſo among the ancient Germans. They cut 
into ſeveral pieces a bough of ſome fruit-tree, 
which they marked with certain characters, and 
threw them at hazard on a white cloth: the fa- 
ther of the family took up theſe pieces one after 
another, and took auguries by inſpeCtion of their 
marks. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 5 Page 
MAGOG, nan, roof, or that covers; from 22 gag : 
otherwiſe, that diſſolves; from 217 mug. 


MAGOG, fon of 'Fapheth, Gen. x. 2. father of 


the Scythians or Tartars, as is believed. The 


name Scythian was heretofore of great extent, 
comprehending the Getz, the Goths, the Sarma— 
tians, the Sacæ, the Maſfſagete, and others. The 
Tartars and Muſcovites poſſeſs the country of the 
ancient Scythians, and have ſtill ſeveral traces of 
the names Gog and Magog. They were formerly 
called Mogli, and in Tartary are the provinces 
Lug, Mongug, Cangigu, and Gigui; Engui, Gor- 


gangui, Caigui, &c. St. Ambroſe was of opinion, 


that Gog and Magog were the Goths, who in the 
fifth and ſixth centuries ravaged the Roman em- 
pire, Ambro/. lib. ii. ad Gratian. cap. 4. Gog 
and Magog have in a manner paſſed into a pro- 
verb, to expreſs a multitude of powerful, cruel, 
barbarous, and implacable enemies, to God and 
his worſhip. See GoG. 

MAGPIASH, dr, ue, clothing, or body 
that periſbes; from nn gaph, a body, and wwy Ha- 
ſhafh, to periſh, to decay: otherwiſe, the moth of the 
body; from wy hofh, a math : other wiſe, aſſembly; 
from wy huſh. | DO. 

MAHALAH, nn, choir of fingers; from dym 
machol + or an inſtrument of mufic : or infirmty; 
from den chalal. Vide MAHALATH. 

MAHALAH, or Mohola, fon of Rakem, 1 Chron. 
Vil. 19. | 1 

MAHALALEEL, dvx55>n, he that praiſes God; 
from bon Hillel, or halul, to praiſe: otherwiſe, 
illumination of God; from hillel, and b el, God. 


MAHALALEEL, or Malaleel, fon of Canaan of 


the race of Seth, Gen. v. 15, 16, &c, He begat 
Fared at the age of 65 years, He lived after- 
wards 800 years, in all 865 years; died A. M. 
1290, ante A. D. 2714 
The Orientals affirm, that this patriarch was _ 
1:2 | ir 
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firſt who dug mines in the earth, in ſearch of 
metals: that he firſt built houſes : and founded 
the cities Shuſter and Babel, 
him with the giant Dondaſh, who entered into 
the ſervice of Seth, whom they acknowledge as 


the prophet and univerſal monarch before the 
flood. They tay the giant Dondaſh uſed no 


weapons, offenſive or defenſive, but fought by 


the ſtrength of his arms only. Herbelot. Bibl. 
Orient. p. 532. | 


MAHALATH Dorp, UE , meledious ſeng; 


otherwiſe infirmity ; from dn chalah. 


MAHALATH, wite of Rehoboam, king of Judah, 


2 Chron. xi. 18. | 

II. MAnaLAaTH, Maheleth, or Baſemath, daugh- 
ter of 1/hmael, and wife of Eſau, Gen. xxviii. . 

HI. MAHALATH, Mabeleth, or Maeleth, title 
of Phalm liii. and Ixxxviii. “ To the chief 
muſician upon Mabalath:“ ſome ancient copies 
read Amalech. v wn D. mend. Aguila, 


Ex goceiz. Theodot. UTeg rue Kogeing for the 


dance. Sym. did $642. by the choir. Some think 
Mahalath ſignifies a muſical inſtrument, but this 
has no foundation: we rather think it is put for 
dancing, which is certainly its proper fignifica- 
tion in Hebrew : as if the title of the P/a/m im- 
ported to be, © An inſtructive P/alm of David, 


for the chief maſter of dancing; or, for the cho- 


rus of fingers and dancers. 
- MAHALI, vr, choir of fingers ; 
See MAHALAH. 5 
MAHALI, or Moboli, eldeſt ſon of Iſerari, chief 
of a family, Ex vi. 19. Numb. iii. 33. 
MAHANAIM, evarm. The two fields; from nn 
mochanah, © 55 | 
MAHANAIM, or Manaim, a city of the Levites 
of the family of Merari, in the tribe of Gad, 


from oro machol. 


on the brook Fabch, Joſh. xxi. 38. xiii. 29, 30. 


1 Chron. vi. 80. Jacob gave it this name, be- 


cauſe here he had a viſion of angels, Gen. xxx11. 


2. Mahanaim was the ſeat of the kingdom of 
1hh-boſheth, after the death of Saul, 1 Sam. ii. , 
12. To this place David retired, during the 
uſurpation of Ab/alom, who was ſubdued and 
{lain not far from hence. 2 Sam. xvii. xviii. ©'c. 
In the Vulgate it is ſometimes called ſimply 
Caſtra, or the camp, Gen. xxxii. 2. 2 Sam. ii. 8, 
125 29. xvii. 24. XIX. 32. | | 
MAHARAI, , pauugai, he that haſtens, or 
urges ; from D mahar : otherwiſe, my moun- 
tain, or portion; from Y har, and the pronoun 
"2, my. | | 
MAHARAIT, or Marai, a Netopathite, of the race 
of the Zarhites, chief of the 24,000 men who 
attended David as guards in the tenth month, 
(January) 2 Sam. xxiii. 28. 1 Chron. xxvii. 13, 


Some confound 


MAX 


MAH ATH, p, He that blots cut, or ſuppreſſes; 
from do mahah : or that breaks, or dreads; from 
nNN chathath. | | 

MAHAVIITIE, no, he that declares, from mw 
chivah { otherwife, that blots out, or ſuppreſſes ; 
from d machah : otherwiſe marrow ; from mn 
moach, 

MAHAZIOTH, de, who /ees a ſigu, or the 
letter; ſrom d chazab, to ſee, and . oth, a fien 
or letter. ? | 

MAHAZIOTH, fon of Heman, chief of the 
twenty-third family of the Levites, 1 Chr. xxv. 4. 

MAHLAH, doro, dance or ug; from 5115 ma- 
chol : otherwiſe, infirmity ; from con chalah, or 
norm machalah, diſeaſe. _ 

MAHLAH, Maala, or Mahalo, a daughter of 
Zelophehad, who with her ſiſters received their 
diſtribution in the land of Canaan, becauſe their 
father died without male iſſue. Numb. xxvi. 33+ 
xxvii. 1. 70%. xvii. 3. 1 Ghron. vii. 15. 

MAHLON, mom, ng, or infirmity. 

MAHLON, or Mabalon, ſon of Elimelech and 
Naomi. Ruth i. 2, 3, Sc. In the country of 
Atoab he married Ruth a Moabitiſb woman, but 
died without children; his widow Ruth followed 
her mother-in-law Naomi to Bethlehem, where 
ſhe married Boaz. | | 

MAHOL. dy, /ong, choir, infirmity : otherwiſe, 
andy; from ch, ſand. 


MAHOL, or Machol, father of Ethan, Heman, 


Chalcol, and Darda. 1 Kings iv. 31. Some con- 
jecture that Mahol was the mother, and not the 
father of Ethan, c. or, that Mabel is a gene- 
rical name, ſignifying the choir. In which ſenſe 
Ethan, Heman, and Chalcol would be /ons of the 
choir, alluding to their profeſſion as ſingers or 
muſicians. | 

MAK AZ, ppn, end, extremity; from pp letz other- 
wile, 10 ſhorten; from pu katſatz : otherwiſe, 
trouble : or ſummer, thorn, watch; from p Rutz. 

MAK AZ, or Macces, a city probably of Dan, 

1 Kings iv. 9. I ſuppoſe it to be the Makte/h, 
the jaw-tooth, or En-hakkore, Fudges xv. 19. 
Zephaniah i. 11. Vulg. Habitatores Pilz. in Heb. 
Mw wnan makteſh. 

MAKELOTH, MnPny Menrehneb, rods, or wands; 
from PPD makel : other wiſe, voices; from hp kl; 
or lightneſs, or contempt; from 5p kalal, to de- 
ſpiſe. But with a d he, macheloloth ſignifies a/- 
ſembly, congregation ; from op kahal. 

MAKHELOTH, or Maceloth, an encampment of 
Tfrael in the deſert, Numb. xxxiii. 25, 26. Pro- 
bably Malathis, which Eigſebius and Ferom place 
twenty miles from Hebron, in the ſouth of Ju- 
dah. See MALATHA. Ptolemy places Maliat- 
tha near Eluza or Luza., _ 
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cording to the Hebrew : otherwiſe, raiſed, emi- 

nent: from the Greek word waneovos. 

MAKKEDAH, or Maceda, a city of Fudab, Joſh, 
xv. 41. Euſebius ſays, this city is eight miles 
from Eleutheropolis, eaſt, Joſhua marched from 
Libnah towards Makkedah, Joſh. x. 29. 

MALACHI, o, 4 yerog, my angel, or my am— 
baſſador or envoy; from "8 laac, or from 12 
malac, an angel, or meſſenger. 


MALACHl, the laſt of the twelve minor prophets, 


and ſo little known, that it is doubted whe— 
ther his name be a proper name, or only a ge- 
nerical name, ſignifying the angel of the Lord, 
a meſſenger, a prophet. It appears by Hag gui 
i. 13. #nd by this prophet Malachi, iii. 1. that 
in theſe times the name of Malach- Fehowah, or 
the meſſenger of the Lord, was given to pro- 
phets. The LXX. have rendered Malachi, his 
angel, inſtead of my angel, as the original ex- 
preſſes : and ſeveral of the fathers have quoted 
Malachi under the name of, the angel of the 
Lord. The ſecond book of Eſdras and Tertul- 
lian unite the name of Malachi, and angel of the 
Lord. Origen thought, that Malachi was an 
angel incarnate, rather than a prophet ; but this 
opinion is inſupportable. It is much more pro- 
bable that Malachi was E/dras; and this is the 


opinion of the ancient Hebrews, of the Chaldee 


paraphraſt, of St. Ferom, Prafat. in Malach. 
Comment. in eundem pluribus locis; and of 
abbot Rupert. A 
The author of the lives of the prophets, under the 


name of Epiphanius Dorotheus, and the Chronicon 


Alexandrinum, tay, that Malachi was of the tribe 
of Zebulun, and native of Sapha ; that the name 
of Malachi was given him becauſe of his ange- 

lical mildneſs, and becauſe an angel uſed to 

appear viſibly to the people, after the prophet 
had ſpoke to them, to confirm what he had ſaid. 
Hie died very young, as they ſay, and was buried 
near the place of his anceſtors. | 


* 


It appears certain that Malachi propheſied under 
Nehemiah, and after Haggai and Zechariah, at 
a time of great diſorder among the prieſts and 

people of Judab, which he reproves. He in- 
veighs againſt the prieſts; he reproaches the 
people with having taken ſtrange wives; he re- 
proves them for inhumanity to their brethren ; 


for too frequently divorcing their wives; for 


neglect of paying tythes and firſt-fruits. He 
ſeems to allude ro the covenant that Nehemiah 
_ renewed with the Lord, together with the prieſts 
and the chief of the nation. Malachi is the laſt 
of the prophets of the ſynagogue, and lived 


— 


MAKKEDAH, Þ adoration, or proftration, ac- 
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about four hundred years before Feſus Chrif. 
He propheſied of the coming of John the Baptiſt, 
and of the twofold coming of our Saviour in 
very expreſs terms. Mal. ili. 1, 2, 3, 4z 5. He 
-ſpeaks of the ſacrifice of the new law, and of 
the abolition of ſacrifices unger the Old, Mel 
i. 10% 11, 12, 13. Wi: 9, 0. 


The Jews maintain, that in the time of Darius 


Fy/taſpes, was held a general aſſembly of the 
heads of their pation, to determine the canon of 

_ ſcripture : That Daniel, Haggat, Zechariah, and 
Malachi preſided in this council, and that Eſdras 
was their ſecretary. But it is very dubious 
whether there ever was ſuch an aſſembly, and 
it is certain that Daniel could not have lived to 
this time. The death of Malachi is put in the 
Roman martyrology January 14. | 

MALACHIM, dpd, otherwiſe, Melachim, kings; 
plural of h hae, a king. 

MALATHA, a caſtle in Idumæa, to which the 
younger Agrippa retired, after he had at Rome 
ſquandered his eſtate. * We think Malatha may 
be the Makbg/oth, of Numb, xxxiii. 25, 26. Eu- 
ſebius ſpeaks of Malatha, and by comparing the 
paſſages in which it is mentioned, it appears 
that this city was in the ſouth of Judah, about 
twenty miles from Hebron. See MoLADaAn or 
NoLATHA, 7e/h. xv. 26. xix. 2. 6 

MALCHAM, op, their king ; from Ph melech, 

and the pronoun d am, theirs, | 

MALCHAM, or Molchom, fon of Bela and Ho- 
deſh, 1 Chron. viii. 9. . 

MALCHIAH, i, the Lord is my king, or the 
Lord rules me; from D melec, a king, and 5 
Jah, the Lord. 


I. MALCHIAH, or Melchias, chief of the fifth 


family, of the twenty- four ſacerdotal families. 
1 Chron. xxiv. . | | 
II. MALcnian, of the Levites, fon of Ethni, and 
father of Baaſeiah, 1 Chron. vi. 40. 


III. Maricnian, fon of Maaſiai, and father of 


Paſhur, 1 Chron. ix. 12. 
IV. MALCHIA4H, a Jew who put away his wife, 
becauſe ſhe was a forcigner. Ezra, x. 25. 
V. MALCHIAH, ſon of Harim; afliſted at the 
building of half a ſtreet, of Zeruſalem, after the 
Babyloniſh captivity, Neb. iii. 11, 


VI. MALcnian, fon of Rechab, chief or lord of 


Beth-haccerem; rebuilt the gate in Feru/alem, 
called the dung-gate, Neb. iii. 14. 

VII. MALcnian, fon of a goldſmith; built ſeve- 
ral houſes, &c. in the rebuilding of Jeriſalem. 
Neh. ili. 31. | 

VIII. MaLcnian, fon of Eran, father of Achitob, 


and grandfather of Judith, Judith viii. 1. Vulg. 


IX. MAIL. 


1 
IX. MALcn1an, father of Peſbur a conſiderable 
man at 7eruſalem, Jerem. xxi. 1. 


X. MAL cniAn, ſon of Ham-melech, was keeper 


of the priſons of Jeruſalem. By his orders 
Feremiah was let down into a ciſtern in which 
there was no water, but mud only, and in which 
he was in danger of his life, had he not-been 
quier'y delivered by Ebed-melech, Jerem. xxxviii. 
6, &c. | - RE 
MALCHIEL, 5w>bn, the king my Cod, or God is 
my king ; from ÞY melec, a king, the pronoun 
i, my, and d& el, God. | 
MALCHIEL, or Melebiel, ſon. of Beriah, ſon of 
Aſher ; chief of the family of the Machielites, in 
the time of Moſes, Numb. xxvi. 45. 
MALCHIJAH. See Mar curtan. | 
MALCHIRAM, dbp, my king is exalted ; from 
Pd melec, a king; and d ramam, to exalt. 


MALCHIR AM, or Melchiram, fon of king Feco- 


mah, 1 Chron. iii. 18. | | ; 

MALCHISH UA, yw»>>D, Ae , my king is a 
ſaviour ; from ph melec, king, or council, and yuv 
jaſbab, a ſaviour otherwiſe, magnificent king ; 
from yw ſhuoh.” 

MALCHISHUA, or elchiſua, third ſon of Saul, 
killed with his father, and brethren, in the bat- 

_ "tle of G:/doa, 1 Sam. Ii. 2 | 

MALCHOM, dy, or Molech, their king; from 
Y melec, a king, and the pronoun DO amy theirs. 

MALCHOM, or Melchom, a God of the Ammon- 
tes, See MoLocH. 1 Kings xi. 33. 


MALCHUS, Man og, king, or kingdom; from ο 


malac. | 
I. MALCHUS, or Malichus. Foſephus ſpeaks of 
Malchus king of the Arabs, who received great 
obligations from Herod. ſon of Antipater, after- 
wards king of 7 Antigonus, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Perſians having forced Herod to 
retire from 7eru/alem, he had a mind to take 
refuge with Malehus; but this prince forbad 
him to enter his dominions. This obliged Herod 


to go to Fegypt, from whence he proceeded to 
Rome. Ante A. D. 40. | 


II. MaLcavs, or Malichus; aſſaſſinated Antipater 


the father of Herod. Toſeph. Antiq. lib. xiv. 

cap. 10. | 2 0 

III. Maiccnuvs, a ſervant of the high-prieſt Caia- 
phas, who in the garden of olives among thoſe 
ſent to apprehend Jeſus, was ſmote by St. Peter, 
and had his right ear cut off. John xviii. 10. 
Though it is not certain whether it was entirely 
ſeparated ſrom his head, or was only cut off in 
part: the latter is moſt probable, becauſe 
Jeſus only touched it to heal it. Luke xx1. 
51, 62, Some believe that Peter ſtruck this 


ſervant'in his own deſence, and to prevent him 
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from ſeizing him alſo. There is great probabi- 
lity, that Peter intended to cut off his head, and 
not his ear. Cornelius a Lapide thinks that Mal. 
chus became a convert; but others think, it was 
he who ſtruck our Saviour on the face, and aſked 
him, Def? thou anſwer the high-prieft thus ? But 
St. Fobn does not favour this opinion, for he 
ſays, John xviii. 22. he that ſtruck our Saviour 
was one of the officers belonging to the high- 
prieſt Aunas; without inſinuating that it was 
Malchus, of whom he had ſpoke a little be fore. 
MALICE, Malitia. This Latin word expreſles 
not only that evil diſpoſition of the mind and 
heart, which we call malice, but alſo puniſhment 
and correction; ſo 1 Sam. xx. 7. Scito quia con- 
999% malitia ejus. Be ſure that evil (or puniſh- 
ment) is determined by him : (thus David ſpeaks 
to Jonathan) literally, know that evil is compleated 
by him, Saul has reſolved that I ſhall periſh. 
Alſo 1 Sam. xxv. 17. the ſervants of Naba! tell 
their miſtreſs Abigail, that David had reſolved 
upon the deſtruction of her huſband, Duonian 
completa eſt malitia adverſus virum tuum, Sec 
alſo 1/aiah xl. 2. N 4 . 
Solomon Eccleſ. xi. 10. ſays, Amove malitiam à̃ carne 
tua, put away evil from thy fleſh. The wiſe man 
in this place, by the term evil, or Malitia, ac- 
cording to St. Ferom, means all ſhameful plea- 
ſures. 80 Eccleſ. vii. 3. Per triſtitiam vultis 
corrigitur animus delinquentis, The Hebrew has 
Malitia vultũs letificat cor. By the ſadneſs of the 
countenance the heart is made better, i. e. That 
ſeverity of countenance, with which we behold 
any one who departs from his duty, renders him 
ſenſible of his fault, and amends his heart. Our 
Saviour ſays, Matth. vi. 34. Supicit diet malitia 
ſua; Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof, or the 
penalty and calamity thereof. St. Paul requires, 
that the faithful ſhould be children in malice, 
but men in prudence and wiſdom. 1 Cor. xiv, 20. 
In ſome paſſages of Ecclęſiaſticus, as xi. 29. Malilia 
is taken in the ſame ſenſe as Pana, Malilia hore 
oblivionem facit Iuxurie magnæ. The evil of a 
moment makes us forget the greateſt pleaſures. 
And chap. xii. 9. In malitia viri amicus agi 
eſt. A friend is known in adverſity, And chap. 
XXX. 14. Alelior eft pauper ſanus, quam dives a- 
gellatus malitid. A poor man in health is preter- 
able to a rich man aillited with diſeaſes. 
MALLE, a city beyond Jordan. Jaſeph. Antiq. 
lib. X11. cap. 12. 


MALLOTA, Man rat, he that fills er finiſhes, 
or zs filled ; from Non malle, full. : 
MALLOTES, the inhabitants of alles, a city of 
Cilicia, on the river Pyramus. They revolte« 
given 
them, 


from Antiochus Fpiphanes, becauſe he had 
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them, with the city of Tarſus, to one of his 
miſtreſſes named Antiochis, 2 Macc. iv. 30. In 


this manner the kings of Pepſia uſed to give 


_ whole cities ſometimes to their miſtreſſes, to find 
them in necklaces, girdles, &c. 

MALLOTHI, wp, fulnefs, circumciſion ; from ow 
mul : otherwiſe, my words; from don malal, to 

- ſpeak, and the pronoun 1 7, my. 

MALLOTHI, or Mell:thi, fon of Heman, chief 
of the tenth family of the Levites, 1 Chron. xxv. 

120. : 

MALLUCH, Ton, nen, Vulgate, Maloch, be 
that reigns ; from * malac, to govern. 

I, MALLUCH, or Maloc, a Levite of the family 
of Mierari, father of Abdi, and ſon of Haſhabiah, 
1 Chron. vi. 44. | hs 

II. MALLuUcn, or Mellus. One who ſeparated 
from their ſtrange wives, at the return from 
Babylon, Ezra x. 29. | 3 

MALTA, Meir, affording honey, from whence 

Honey diftills ; from pe, honey. 

MALTA, or Melita, a famous iſland in the Me- 
diterranean fea. It is thought to have been named 
Melita, from the great quantity of honey found 

there formerly. Its length is from eaſt to weſt, 


and its breadth from north to ſouth. Its circum- 
ference is about ſixty miles, or twenty leagues. 


This iſland is aſcribed to Africa by geogra- 


phers, becauſe if we draw a line from eaſt to 


weſt, it will be included in the African ſea, Its 
ſoil 1s ſtony and barren, yet it bears excellent 


fruits, melons and cotton. St. Paul ſuffered 


ſhipwreck on Malta, and with his companions 


was well uſed by the people, who gave them 


ſhelter, and lighted a fire, to dry them by. 
At iii, , n , e., An D., 83. St, Faul 
taking up a faggot of twigs to throw into 
the fire, a viper that lurked therein feeling 


the heat of the fire, ſeized him by the hand: 


he, without any fear, ſhook it into the fire. The 
people expected every moment to ſee him fall 


down dead; but finding that did not happen, 
they changed their ſentiments, and began to take 


him for ſome deity. 

Publius, the governor of the iſland, received St. 
Paul courteouſly. His father being ſick of a 
fever, and of a bloody flux, St. Paul went and 
healed him. Then all who had any ſick, brought 
them to St. Paul, who reſtored them to health, 


When St. Paul and his company failed from. 


thence, the people abundantly ſupplied them 
with neceſſaries for their voyage. | 
We are affured, that ſince the landing of St. Paul 
at Malta, there are no vipers, or other venomous 
animals; and that if any are brought thither from 
other places, they die preſently. Several of the 


— 


MAL. 


Maligſe were converted at the preaching of St. 
Paul, and the houſe of Publius, the firſt biſhop 
of Malta, was changed into a church. St. Paul 
continued there three months. Vid. Chry/z/?. 
Homil. 54, in Acta. : CRE ky 
A native of this iſland being a religious belonging 
to la Charité, has ſent me information, that 
Malta was an ancient colony of the Carthaginians, 
and had always ſpoke the language of Africa, as 


it continues to do. For this reaſon thoſe of St. 


Paul's company, being Greeks or Latins, called 
the Malteſe, Barbarians, That the Romans ne- 
ver introduced their language among this peoplez 
that ſtill the ordinary people ſpeak Arabick ; that 
at Vallette they ſpeak {talian, becauſe of the 
knights who reſide there, but that the country 
people underſtand not this tongue; that indeed 
at Vallette there are two Greek churches, but they 
are for the Grecians who quitted Rhodes with 


the knights, and followed their fortune to 
Malta. . | 


Beſides which, he acquaints me, that the place 


where St. Paul came aſhore, is a neck of land 
waſhed by the ſea on all ſides, lying to the north 
of the ifland, and extending towards the weſt, 


That there is a tradition in the iſland, that St. 
' Paul was really bit by a viper, and that when 
he ſhook it off into the fire, he curſed all the 
vipers of the ifland, and all that have been ſeen 
there ſince are without poiſon ; for ſome are {till 
found there, but not dangerous. Some of 


them, out of curioſity, have been tranſported 


into Sicily, and immediately upon their arrival 


have become as venomous as others; and being 
then carried back to Malta, have preſently loſt 


their venom, 
MALTHACE, wife of Herod the Great, and 
mother of Archelaus king of Judea, Malthace 
died while her fon was at Rome, endeavouring 
to have his father's will confirmed by the emperor 
Auguſtus. Foſeph. Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 12. 
MAMMON, prov, p4yva, A Chaldee or Syriack 
word, ſignifying riches, The true reading is 
Matmon, avarice, deſire, riches. 


| MAMMON. This word is properly Syriac, and 


ſignifies riches. Our Saviour ſays, we cannot 
at the ſame time ſerve God and riches; Malib. 
vi. 24. that we ought not to make ourſelves ad- 
herents of AZammon, or of the riches of unrigh- 
teouſneſs, i. e. of worldly riches, which are com- 


. monly the inſtruments of iniquity, and are ac- 


quired but too often by ways of unrighteouſneſs 
and iniquity. Some have aflerted, that Hannoi 
ſignified the God of riches, but there is no proof 
of this. Matmon in Heorew ſignifies concealed, 

7 | and 


; 
—— — rang 


which has ever ſince been called St. Paul's road. 
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MAM 


and Mammona riches. St. Auſtin obſerves, de 
Serm. Dom. in monte. lib. ii. cap? 14. n. 47. that 
in the Punick or African tongue, Mammona ſig- 
nifies gain. Mammona apud Hebreos divitie ap- 
 pellari dicuntur. Congruit & Punicum nomen; 
nam lucrum Punice Mammon dicitur. 
MAMRE, x92, rebellions z from Man WED 


otherwiſe, bitter; from p marar : otherwiſe, 


that changes, that barters; ſrom n mvur + other- 
wiſe, fat, or elevated ; from N mara. 


MAMRE, or Mambre, an Amorite, brother of 
Aner and Eſchzl, and friend of Abraham, With 
theſe three perſons, their domeſtics, and his 


own, he purſued and overcame the kings, who 
bad ſpoiled Sedem and Gomorrah. Gen. xiv. 13. 

MAMZER, wo, exTopvys, illegitimate, or a baſ- 
tard ; from MN mazer. 


MAMZER. God forbids the admittance of Mam- 


Zerg, or baſtards, into the congregation of his 


people, to the tenth generation. Deut. xxiii. 2. 
Non ingredietur Mamzer (op) id %, de ſcorto 


natus, in Fecleſiam Domini. LXX, Eu Togv9s. 


Zech. ix. 6. AMoyevvs, an alien. Vulg. ſeparatos. 
The Rabbins diſtinguiſh Mamzers into three kinds. 
1. Thoſe born in marriage, of parents contracted 
in caſes prohibited by the law. 2. Thoſe born 
from a criminal conjunction, puniſhable by the 
Judges, as are the children of adulterers. 3. 
Thoſe born in inceſt, and condemned by the 
law. They alſo diſtinguiſh between /Mamzers 
certain and uncertain. The firſt are thoſe whoſe 
birth is notoriouſly corrupted, and who without 
difficulty are excluded from the congregation of 
the Lord. Doubtful Mamzers are thoſe whoſe 
birth is uncertain. Theſe could not be excluded 
in ſtrictneſs, yet the Scribes would not admit 
them, for fear that any certain Mamzers ſhould 
ſlip in among them. 
But the Vulgate, the LXX, ad the authors of 


the canon law, take amzer for the child of a 


proſtitute, Theſe three verſes ſhew the diſtinc- 
tion between the different ſorts of baſtards, as 
acknowledged by the law. 


Mamzeribus ſcortum, ſed mœcha nothis dedit ortum. 
Ut ſeges a ſpica, fic ſpurius eſt ab amica. 
Pant natureies, qu nobis ſunt ſpeciales. 


Some interpreters take Mamzer for a generic term, 


which ſignifies illegitimate children, whoſe birth - 


is impure in any manner whatever. Others be- 
heve the Hebrew word Mamzer rather ſignifies 
a ſtranger or foreigner, than a baſtard, Fephhah, 
who was the ſon of a publick woman, Judg. xi. 
1. dan WS a ulg. Filius mulieris meretricis, 
- was head and judge in [/rae/. Pharez and Zerah, 


the ſons' of Tamar, conceived from a kind of | 


inceſt, are reckoned among the anceſtors of 


MAN 
David. Among the Hebrews the children fo]. 
lowed the condition of the mother. How then 
could a baſtard-ſon, born of a mother who Was 
an Tfraelite, be excluded the congregation of 
I/rael to the tenth generation, ſince the #21277. 
ans and Idumeans might be admitted after the 


third generation? So that there is great proba- 


bility Mamzer means more than barely a baſtard, 


perhaps a baſtard born of a woman, a ſtranger 
and an 1dolater. 
Mamzer, Zech. ix. 6. a ſtranger, or alien; aud 
Deut. xxiii. 2. the fon of a proftitute. The 
Hebrew word occurs only in theſe two places, 
and its ſignification is by no means certain, 
The author of the traditions concerning the 
books of Samuel, Kings and Chronicles, believes 


that Salomon was of the number of the /Zamzers; 


and that when Bath/heba ſays to David, 1 Kings 
i. 21. 4 and my ſen Solomon ſhall be counted «- 
fenders, or finners ; the means, my ſon ſhall be 
treated as a Hamer, and myſelf as a proftitute. 
And that David, defirous to ſecure them from this 
diſgrace, declared his fon Solomon his ſucceſſor. 

The words, They ſhall not enter into the congregation 
of the Lord, even to the tenth generation, cannot 
mean that this ſort of children may not be con- 
verted, or be admitted into Fudaiſm, till after 
ten generations; but that they ſhall have no 
ſhare in the imployments, dignities, or privileges 
of the true Hebrews, till the PREG of their 
birth is entirely obliterated. 


MAN. lt is ſaid, Gen. i. 27. that man was created 


male and female; ſay ſome, an hermaphrodite z 
or that the man and woman were united toge- 


The LAX. render the word 


— 


ther at their ſides; ; but the moſt ſimple and moſt 


natural meaning, is, that God created man and 
woman as he created animals, by pairs or cou- 
ples, male and female : But whereas other ani- 
mals were created together, and by one fiat 
alone, God created man and woman ſeparately. 
The woman was created in paradiſe, and taken 
out of Adam's fide while he was aſleep. 


Man was created after the image and likeneſs of 


his creator : conliſting chiefly in the qualities of 
his foul ; free, intelligent, immortal, capable of 
virtue, juſtice, wiſdom and happineſs: by fin 
he loſt much of this reſemblance. Alſa, man has 


ſome reſemblance to God, by the dominion God 


has given him over the creatures : 
vice-God upon earth. See ADAM, 

an is ſometimes taken for mankind in general 3 
ſometimes particularly for Adam. 

A man of God, generally ſigniſies a prophet; > a man 
devoted to God; to his ſervice. Moſes is callcd 
peculiarly the man of God. Deut. xxx111. 1 
Joſh, xiv. 6. David, Shematahy and the other 
prophets, &c. 


as it were, a 


de 


MAN 


Sen of man denotes man in general, Pſal. viii. 4. 

The ſons of men are taken in the ſame ſenſe. 

The Lord or the angels ſpeaking to men, often 

1 the name of ſon of man. Thus the 
r 


d calls Ezekiel, ii. 1 & paſim. The angel 
Gabriel ſpeaks thus to Daniel, viii. 19. Feſus 


Chrift frequently calls himſelf /on of man. 


MANACHAS. YFoſephus, Ant. lib. iii. cap. 8. p. 


84. b. c. gives this name to the high-prieſts 
breeches, which the Hebrew calls Michngſim, or 
 Machnes, Exod, xxviii. 42. Erin LAX. Ie- 


gi, Vulg. Fæminalia. TFoſephus ſays, they 


were breeches of twiſted thread, put about t 

legs, and joined together on the ſide, being the 

divided half their length. [a kind of drawers, ] 
MANAEN, or A a Chriſtian prophet, 
foſter- brother of Herod Antipas, As xmi. 1. 
A.D. 44. He was at Antioch with other pro- 
phets, when the Holy Ghoſt ſaid, Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work hereunto I have 
called them. It is thought Manaen was one of the 
_ Seventy diſciples. The Latin martyrologies put 
his feaſt May 24, and ſay that he died at Anti- 

och. No' particulars of his life are known. 

MANAHATH, ru, gift or preſent; from drun 
minchah, or duo manah: otherwiſe, ret; from 
Ta nyach : otherwiſe, fear or breaking prepared; 
from nw minah, preparation, and Wo chathath, 
fear, or breaking. | . 
MANAHEM, w, comforter ; from ru nacham : 
or he that conducts them; from At nachah, to 
conduct, and the pronoun d am, them: or prepa- 
ration of heat; from up mincha, preparation, and 
con chamam, heat. 


MANAHEN, or Manabem, the fixteenth king 


of Iſrael, He was ſon of Gad:, and re- 
venged the death of his maſter Zachariah, by 
that of Shallum, ſon of FTFabeſh, who had 


uſurped the crown of I/rael, A. M. 3232, 


ante A. D. 772. See 2 Kings xv. 13. 


 Manahem, general of the army of Zachariah, was 


at Tirzah, when he had news of his maſter's 
death. He immediately marched againſt Shal- 
lum, who had ſhut himſelf up in Samaria, killed 


him, and reigned in his ſtead, He returned to 
Tirzah; but that city ſhutting its gates againſt _ 


him, he vented his paſſion on Tiph/ab, a town 
in the neighbourhood of Trrzah, and probably 


ſharers in its reſolution. Afterwards he took 
Tirzah, ruined it intirely, and exerciſed many 


barbarities in it. He reigned in Samaria ten 
years, and did evil in the fight of the Lord. 


Pul, king of Aſſpria, probably the father of Sarda- 


napalus, having invaded Jrael during the reign 

of Manahem ; this prince was obliged to pay him 

a thouſand talents. To raiſe this ſum, Mana- 
Vor. II. 3 | | 


MAN 


hem was forced to tax all perſons fifty ſhekels a | 
head; after which Pul returned into his o, n 


country. Hyſea ſays, chap. v. 13. Ephraim ſaw 
His fuckneſs, and Judah ſaw his wound, then went 
Ephraim to the Aſſyrian, and ſent to king Fareb : 
miſit ad regem ultorem, Vulg. But the ſcripture 
ſeems to inſinuate, that the king of 4/jria came 
into the country as an enemy, 1 Chron. v. 26, 
and the God of Iſrael flirred up the ſpirit of Pul, king 
of Aria, &c. and ſo Joſephus thinks, Antiq. 
lib. 1x. cap. 11. This 1s eaſily reconciled by 
ſuppoſing, that, at firſt Pl invaded Iſrael as an 
_ enemy, but that Mianabem bought him over to 


his intereſt by this great ſum. Manahem ſlept 
with his fathers, and his ſon Pekahiah reigned 


in his ſtead, 2 Kings xv. 22. | 
II, MANAHEM, of the ſect of the Efenians: was 
vicegerent to Hillel. Manahem was a learned 


man for that age, and of great conſideration | 


among his ſect. He ſoretold Herod the Great, 
being then a young ſcholar, that he ſhould one 
day be king, o/eph. Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 13. At 
the ſame time recommending to him the virtues 
of juſtice and moderation ; yet foretelling that 


he ſhould tread thoſe under foot, with all the 


duties of religion and humanity ; nevertheleſs, 
he would live in great glory and proſperity : but, 
added he, You cannot conceal yourſelf from 
the eyes of God, who will chaſtiſe you at the 
end of your life, for all the evils committed by 
ou.” \ 


Herod at firſt lighted theſe predictions, but, when 


raiſed to the regal dignity, he ſent for Manabem, 
and inquired of him, how long he ſhould reign ? 
: Manahem not anſwering directly, the king aſked, 
Shall I reign ten years? Manahem replied, not 
ten only, but twenty, yea thirty; without ex- 
plaining himſelf any farther. Hered ſent him 
away, giving him his hand as a token of friend- 


ſhip, and always ſhewed much eſteem for the 


ſect of the Effenians. Aﬀterwards, Herod out of 
gratitude, and favour, took him into his own 
ſervice, from his. ſituation in the Sanhedrim. 
The 7ewws ſpeak of one Manabem, vicegerent of the 
Sanhedrim under Hillel. I believe it to be the 


ſame perſon, Lib. in Chaſim. fol. 19. apud Light- 


foot. 


III. MaxAHHM, or Manaim, fon of Fudas the 


. Galileun, or the Gaulanite. He drew to his party 


ſome perſons of quality; ſeveral robbers, and 


others who had nothing to loſe, having taken 
the caſtle of Maſſeda, he pillaged the magazines 
of the late king Herod the Great, armed his peo- 
ple, and went to Feru/alem ; of which waking 
himſelf maſter, he drove out the Romans, and 
cauſed 3 to be proclaimed king. He put 

N to 
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MAN 
to death the high-prieſt Ananias, and ſoon be- 


came inſupportable by his cruelties and exceſſes. 
Two men of tie party of Eleazar encouraged 
the people to free themſelves from his tyranny; 


Manahem was affaulted, and after ſome reſiſt- 
ance, was forſaken by his adherents, and forced 
to hide himſelf in a place called Oph/as, From 


MAN 
the land of Canaun; rebuilt the high places that 
his father Hezebiab had deſtroyed ; ſet up altars 


to Baal, and planted groves to falſe gods. He 


raiſed altars to the whole hoſt of heaven, in the 


whence he was taken the day following, and led 


to puniſhment, 7o/eph. de bello, lib. ii. cap. 32. 
in Graco, p. $11. A. D. 66. 


MANASSEAS, ſon of Addi, one who after the 


 MANASSEH, rwmn, forgetfulneſs, 


I. 


return from Babylon, ſeparated themſelves from 
their ſtrange ines, . .. 
or he that is for- 
tten ; from dug naſhah, to forget. | 
MANASSEH. Eldeſt ſon of Fo/eph, and grand- 
ſon of the patriarch Jacob, Gen. xli. 50, 51. 
Manaſſeh was born A. M. 2290, ante A. D. 1714. 


The name Manuſſeh ſignifies forgetfulneſs; be- 


cauſe Foſeph ſaid 3 God has made me forget all my 
toil, and all my father's houſe. When Jacob was 
going to die, Fo/eph brought his two ſons to him, 
that his father might give them his laſt bleſſing, 
Gen. xlviii. 1, 2, 3, c. Jacob having ſeen 
them, adopted them; made them come to his 
bed-fide, and kiſſed them. Fo/eph having placed 
Ephraim at Jacob's left hand, and Manaſſeb at 


his right, Jacob put his right hand on Ephraim, 


courts of God's houſe; made his ſon paſs through 
the fire in honour to Moloch; was addicted to 
magic, divinations, auguries, and other ſuper- 
ſtitions; ſet up the idol Aſtarta in the houſe 
of God: finally, he involved his people in all 
the abomination of the idolatrous nations, to that 
degree, that Vrael committed more wickedneſs 
than the Canaanites, which the Lord had drove 


out before them. To all theſe crimes A7ana//eh 


added cruelty; and he ſhed rive 


rs of innocent 
blood in Jeruſalem. | 


The Lord being provoked by ſo many crimes, 


It 


and his left on Manaſſehb; which Joſeph obſerving, 
would have had him altered this diſpofition. But 


Jacob told him, *I know what I am doing, my 


| ſon, the eldeſt ſhall be father of a great people, 
but his younger brother ſhall be greater than he.” 
He continued to bleſs them, and ſaid ; in thee 


The tribe of Manaſſeb came out o 


ſhall 1/-ael be blefſed, and it ſhall be ſaid, God 
make thee as Ephraim and as Manaſſeh. Þ 

f Egypt, in num- 
ber 32, 200 men, upwards of twenty years old, 
under the conduct of Gamaliel, ſon of Pedahzur, 
Numb. ii. 20, 21. This tribe was divided in 


threatened him by his prophets : „I will blot 
out Feruſalem as a writing is blotted out of a 
writing-tablet, and I ſhall often draw the pen 
over and over that nothing may remain of it. I 
ſhall forſake my inheritance, &c,” _ 


is believed, the prophet 1/aiah raiſed his voice 
loudly againſt theſe enormities: this prophet was 
father-in-law to the king: had been in great 
credit at court, in the reign of Hezehiah : and 
was of high birth, being of the blood royal. He 


- thought it incumbent on him to endeavour to 


reclaim the king ; but this ſo exaſperated him, 
he cauſed 1/aiah to be apprehended, and put him 
to death, by ſawing him in two with a wooden 


ſaw, Origen. in cap. xxiii. in Matt. & Ep. ad 


PT 


Jul. Afric. & Homil. in Iſa. Tert. lib. de patient. 
Cap. xiv. & /corpiac. cap. iii. Fuſtin. Cont. Tryph. 
Chryſ/o/t. ad Cyriac. Hier. in Iſai. lib. xv. Aug. 
lib. xvii. de Civit. cap. 24. 

he calamities which God had threatened began 
towards the twenty-ſecond year of this impious 
prince. The king of Aria ſent his army againſt 
him, who ſeizing him among the briars and 


brambles where he was hid, fettered his hands 


the Land of Promiſe. One half tribe of Ma- 


naſſeh ſettled beyond the river Jordan, and poſ- 


ſefled the country of Baſban, from the river 


Zabbok, to mount Libanus ; and the other half 
tribe of Manaſſeh ſettled on this fide Jordan, and 
poſſeſſed the country between the tribe of 
Ephraim ſouth, and the tribe of 1ſachar north, 


having the river Jordan eaſt, and the Mediter- 


II 


ranean ſea weſt, Joſh. xvi. xvii. Vide the Map. 

. MANAssFH. Fifteenth king of 7udah, fon and 
ſucceſſor of Hezekiah, 2 Kings xx. 21. xxi. 1, 2. 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 1, 2, &. A. M. 3306, ante 
A. D. 968. He was twelve years old when he 
began to reign, and reigned fifty- five years. His 


and feet, and carried him to Babylon, 2 Chron. 
xxxlii. 11, 12, c. We think it was Sargon or 
Eſar-haddon, king of Aſyria, who ſent Tartan 
into Paleſtine, and who taking Azoth, attacked 
Manaſſeb, put him in irons, and led him away, 
not to Nineveh, but to Babylon, of which E/ar- 
haddon had become maſter, and had re-united 
the empires of the Ayrians and the Chaldeans. 


Manafſeh, in bonds at Babylon, humbled himſelf 


mother's name was Hephzibah. He did evil in 


the ſight of the Lord; worſhipped the idols of 


of prayers, of the Greeks.. 


before God; who heard his prayers, and brought 
him back to Feruſalem; and Manaſſeh acknow- 
ledged the hand of the Lord. We have a prayer 
which, it is pretended, he made in priſon. The 
church does not receive it as canonical, but apo- 
cryphal. It is in -the Euchologium, or book 
The Rabbins relate, 


that 


MAN 


that Manaſſeb was caſt into a bragen veſſel full 


of holes, and expoſed to a great fire. That in 


this extremity he had recourſe to all his falſe 
deities; but receiving no aſſiſtance from them, 
he found the vanity of his hopes. Then he re- 
membered what he had heard his father king 
Hezekiah ſay, © When you ſhall invoke me in 
your misfortunes, and convert yourſelves to me, 
I will hear you.” Deut. iv. 29, 30. He therefore 
was converted to the Lord, was delivered, and 
carried in a moment into his kingdom ; like as 
the apocryphal Habakkuk was tranſported from 
Judæa to Babylon, and back again from Babylon 
to Fudea. Vide T radit. Hebr. in lib. Paralip. & 


Targum in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11. The author of 


the imperfect comment on St. Matthew ſays, 
Manaſſeh being in bonds, had only a little barley- 
bread daily, and water mixed with vinegar, juſt 
enough to keep him alive. In the midſt of his 
affliction he had recourſe to the Lord, when a 
miraculous flame encompaſſed him ſuddenly, and 
melting his chains, ſet him at liberty. Fables!! 
[rather Hyperbolic expreſſions of ſpeedydeliverance. J 


Manaſſeh was probably delivered out of priſon by 


Saoſduchin, the ſucceſſor of E/ar-haddon, 2 Chr. 
xxIii. 13, 14, Sc. Being returned to Feruſalem 
he reſtored the worſhip of the Lord ; broke 
down the altars of the falſe gods ; aboliſhed all 
traces of their idolatrous worſhip ; but he 


did not deſtroy the high places: which is the 


only thing ſcripture reproaches him with, after 
his return from Babylon. He cauſed Feru/alem 
to be fortified ; incloſed with a wall another city, 
which in his time was erected weſt of Feru/alem, 
and which goes by the name of the ſecond city, 
ſince his reign, 2. Chron. xxxiii. 14. He put 
garriſons into all the ſtrong places of Fudah. . 

The reſt of the actions of Manaſſeh, his prayer, 
the manner in which God was pleaſed to anſwer 
his prayer; in a word, his fin and his reforma- 
tion, were related in full in the book of. the pro- 
phet Hozaz z who is the ſame as 1/a:ah according 
to ſome : the LXX take this in a general ſenſe ; 
in the writings of the Seers-: the Syriac calls him 
Hanan; the Arabic Saphan. Manaſſeb died at 
Jeruſalem, and was buried in the garden of his 
houſe, in the garden of Uzza, 2 Kings xxi. 18. 


His ſon Amon ſucceeded him, A. M. g361, ante 


„ 

Many believe that the hiſtory of Juditb and Holo- 
fernes happened under Manafſeb. See JUDiTH. 
III. Manassen. Huſband of Judith, who lived 
but a little while with her. He had been dead 


three years, when [Tolofernes's war began. Ma- 


naſſeh was of the tribe of Simeon, and died in the 
time of barley-harveſt, of a diſeaſe cauſed by 


M A N 


the too great heat of the ſun, which had ſhone 
upon his head. He left all his eſtate to his wife 
1 r: and was buried in his own country in 


ethulia, Judith viii. 2, 3 


IV. MAN ASS EH. High-prieſt of the Fews, ſon 


of John, and brother of Faddus. He ſucceeded 
Eleazar his great uncle, and was ſucceeded by 
Onias II. his nephew. Manafſeh had married 
Nicaſo, daughter of Sanballat, governor of Sa- 
maria, The Fews and prieſts, diſpleaſed at this 
marriage, (ſhe being of another religion) declared 
he muſt either quit his wife, or renounce his 
prieſthood. Manaſſeh ſeeing himſelf become ſo 
obnoxious, withdrew to his father-in-law, and 


told him, that though he had a great affection 


for Nicaſo his wife, yet it troubled him that on 
her account he was excluded from the prieſt- 
hood, his birthright. Sanballat promiſed that 
he would procure him a chief prieſthood, and 
the firſt place of the province; that he would 
build him a temple upon mount Gerizim, like to 
that of Feru/alem, and there he ſhould be the 
firſt high- prieſt. 


Manaſſeßh thus flattered, ſettled with his father- in- 


law Sanballat; ſeveral other 1/raelites engaged in 
like marriages, ſettled with him; and Sanballar 
gave them houſes and lands. When Alexander 
the Great came into Syria, and beſieged Tyre, 
Sanballat aſſiſted him with eight thouſand men, 
and ſubmitted to him the whole province of 
Samaria, He obtained a permiſſion from Alex- 
ander, to build a temple on mount Gerizim; and 
gave the chief prieſthood of it to his ſon-in-law 
Manaſſeb. The fame God was worſhipped in 
this temple, as in that of Jeruſalem, and many 
who frequented it were Jews as well as Manaſ- 
ch. But this temple was held in deteſtation by 
the prieſts and Jezuc of Feruſalem, who looked 


on thoſe as ſchiſmatics who worſhipped here. 
Therefore it muſt needs be, that Manaſſeb had 


renounced his ſchiſm, when after the death of 


his great uncle Eleazar, he ſucceeded in' the. 
high prieſthood, Jeſeph. Antiq. lib. xii. cap. iii. 


p. 401. Tofſephus does not acquaint us how this 
change and ſucceſſion was brought about, and 
what he does relate on this matter appears very 


hard to believe, and includes a contradiction not 


eaſy to reconcile, 


Nehemiah, xin. 28. mentions Sanballat the Hero- 


nite, who had given his daughter in marriage to 


a a fon of the high-prieſt Foiada, ſon of Eliaſhis 


and acquaints us, that Nehemiah was obliged to 
drive away from Feru/alem this ſon-in-law of 
Sanballat, becauſe he had taken a ſtrange woman 
to wife, It does not mention his name, or what 
became of him; but Fo/ephus, Antig. lib. xi. 
5 M2 cap. 
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cap. 7, 8, calls him Manaſſec, and aſſures us, 


that he withdrew to his father-in-law at Samaria, 
under the reign of Darius Codomannus, the laſt 
king of Perſia. Here is a manifeſt anachroniſm. 
Nehemiah could not live under Darius Codo- 
mannus; he came the ſecond time into Judæa, 
A. M. 3555, under Artaxerxes Longimanus, and 
died A. M. 3580. Darius Codomannus did not 
come to the throne till about A. M. 3670. 
Some learned men have been of opinion, that we 
mult admit two Sanballats and two Manaſſehs, of 
which the firſt lived under Nehemiah, and the 


other under Darius Codomannus. Others have 


thought, that Fo/ephus has perplexed this hiſ- 
tory, by confounding the years, and referring 


facts to the time of Alexander the Great, and 
the later Darius, which happened long before 
under Nehemiah. Dr. Prideaux is of this opi- 


nion. Connect. vol. iii. lib. 6. He maintains that 
Jaſephus has confounded the high-prieft Forada 
with his grandſon Faddus, and that his hiſtory 
ought to be corrected by that of Nehemiah. On 
this footing, alſo, it muit be allowed, that Ma- 


naſſeb the high-prieſt, who ſucceeded Eleazar, 


was a different perſon from the ſon-in-law of 
| Sanballat, whoſe name Nehemiah does not men- 

tion, | | | | 
Manaſſeh is allowed a pontificate of twenty-ſix 


years, from A. M. 3745 to 3771, ante A. D. 233. 


V. ManassEn, ſon of Aſem, one who, after the 


return from Babylon, ſeparated themſelves from 


their ſtrange wives, 1 Eſdras ix. 33. 
MANDIA, the name, in TFo/ephus, of a certain 

place near Bethlehem, where Fohanan fon of 

Kareah overtook 1/hmael the murderer of Geda- 


liaß, Jerem. xli. 17. Jeremiah calls it Gheruth 


Chimbam : Vulgate, Peregrinantes in Chamaham. 


MANDRAKES, a plant that ſtupifies, and ſome- 
times cauſes phrenzy : is ſaid to be a provoca- 


tive, and uſed in philters. There are two ſorts : 
one is black, called the female mandrake, having 
leaves not unlike lettuce, though ſmaller and 
narrower, which ſpread on the ground, and 
have a diſagreeable ſcent. It bears berries ſome- 
thing like ſervices, pale, and of a ſtrong ſmell, 
having kernels within like thoſe of pears. It 


has two or three very large roots, twiſted toge- 


ther, white within, black without, and covered 
with a thick rind. 'The other kind, or the male 
mandrake, is called Morion, or folly, becauſe it 


ſuſpends the uſe of the ſenſes. It produces ber- 
ries as big again as thoſe of the female, of a 


good ſcent, and of a colour approaching towards 


ſaffron. Its leaves are large, white, broad, and 


ſmooth, like the leaves of the beech-tree: Its 
root reſembles that of the female, but is thicker 


MAN 


and bigger. This plant ftupifies thoſe that uſe 
it; ſometimes depriving them of underftanding ; 
and often cauſes ſuch vertigoes and lethargies, 
that if thoſe who have taken it have not preſent 
aſſiſt ance, they die in convulſions. 
What has given to mandrakes the name of Ant his. 
Pomorphos, or mana ſbaped, is only becauſe moſt 
of the roots are forked from the middle down- 
wards, which makes a kind of thighs and legs: 
Matthiolus adds, that the roots made like a 
man's body, and called mandrakes, or hands «f 
glory, which quacks pretend to be of ſingular 
virtue to aſhſt barren women, are made of the 
roots of reeds, white briony, &e. He tells us 
alſo, that theſe impoſtors pur grains of barley or 
millet into theſe figures when fo cut, in the places 
where hair grows in men, and then bury them in 
the ground, till the barley or millet begins to 
ſhoot (about three weeks) then digging them up, 
and adjuſting the ſmall fibres, they appear to 


| have a beard on the chin, and hair on the 


head. 8 50 275 1 
Moſes informs us, that Reuben, fon of Leah, being 
in the field, happened to find mandrakes, which 
he brought to his mother. Rachel deſired them, 
and obtained them from Leah, on condition that 
Jacob ſhould viſit her the night following. Of 
the term Dudaim, uſed by Moſes, the Fes at 
this day do not underſtand the true fignification. 
Some tranflate it v:v/ets, others lillies, or jeſſamin z 
Junius calls it agreeable flowers, Codurquus truffle, 
or muſhroom. We have conjectured it might be 
citrons. It appears by ſcripture, that the dudaim 
are a fruit, ripe about wheat harveſt, have an 
agreeable ſcent, may be preſerved, and are 
placed with pomgranates. Thoſe who would 
ſupport the tranſlation of mandrakes remark 
that Rachel having very great defire for children, 
it may be preſumed ſhe coveted Leah's man- 
drakes with that view. The ancients named 
mandrakes he apple of love, and Venus, Mandra- 
_ goritis. The emperor Julian, in his epiſtle to 
Calixenes, ſays, he drinks the juice of man- 
drakes to excite amorous inclinations. The 
Hebrew 17 dod, whence dodaim, or dudaim, ſig- 
nifies love, or nipples. See -Bauhin. Hiſt. of 
Plants, tom. iii. p. 614) Sc. Matthiolus on 
Dioſcorides, and Brodeus on T heophraſt, 
Ludolſſ, in his hiſtory of Ethiopia, maintains, that 
Dudaim ſignifies a certain fruit which the Sy- 
rians call mauz, whoſe figure and taſte greatly 
reſembles the Ficus Indica, or Indian fig. This 
fruit is as big as a ſmall cucumber, and ſome- 
times upwards of forty hang on the ſame ſtalk. 
As to the mandrake, the Perſians call it Abron- 
'zanam, the human figure, becauſe the — 
an 


MAN 


and in particular the Fes, ſo artificially dreſs 
up the root of the mandrake with hairs and fila- 
ments, that it appears to have the figure of a 
man or woman, as we have remarked above. 

Foſephus calls this plant Baaras. He ſays it was 
found in 4 valley north of the caſtle of Ma- 
cherus, That towards evening it appeared glit- 


tering like the ſun; that when any one came 


near it in order to pull it up, it withdrew itſelf 
and ſeemed to fly, unleſs there were thrown 
upon it any menſtruus blood, or the urine of a 
woman. That even then it was not ſafe to 
pluck it up, unleſs he that undertook it had a 
root of the ſame plant hanging on his arm; 
without which precaution he expoſed himſelf to 
certain danger of dying. x 


There is however a way of taking it up without 


danger. They dig all round the root, ſo that it 
| fticks to the earth only by its extremities. Then 


they faſten a dog to the root by a ſtring, and the 


dog ſtriving to follow his maſter who calls him 
away, eaſily tears up the plant, but then he dies 


upon the ſpot, and the maſter can take this won- 


derful root in his hand without any danger. 
Now the uſe that is made of this root deſerves 
well that they ſhould take all this trouble to ob- 
tain it. For thoſe devils or evil ſpirits that had 


animated the greateſt profligates, if they enter 


into the body of a man, and ſeem ready to choak 
him if he be not preſently aſſiſted; theſe 
demons, I ſay, cannot bear the ſmell, nor 
the preſence of this plant. They fly immedi- 
ately if it be applied to the body of the poſſeſſed. 


_ Such is the relation of Poſephus! I have alſo 


MAN 
the human ſhape; others ſay it has the name of 
Ginſeng, becauſe. it reſembles the figure of a 
man who puts his legs in a ſtradling poſture, 
which the Chinz/s call Gin. Another author de- 


rives the name Ginſing from the Chineſe word 
Gin, ſignifying a man, and Sem which ſtands for 


a plant; . the human plant, or the plant with a 


human ſhape, [ The Ginſeng which has been im- 
ported into England, and uſed medicinally, has 

not juſtified the reputation of this plant in its 
own country : perhaps the long voyage, or its 
being dried, injures its virtues. ] | 

MANETHO. This author was an Egyptian, and 
prieſt of Heliopolis in Egypt. Being often quoted 
by 7e/ephus, it is proper to give ſome account of 
his work. He had written in Greek the hiſtory 
of the ſeveral Egyptian dynaſties, from the 


foundation of the monarchy to the time of Nec- 


tanebus, the laſt king of the Egyptian race, and 
to the time that Darius Ochus invaded and con- 
quered this country, fifteen years before the ex- 
pedition of Alexander the Great againſt Perſia. 
Manetho was ſecretary, or writer, to the temples 
of Egypt; he lived under Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
to whom he dedicated his work : therefore he 


was far from being cotemporary with the things 


he treats of. He admits thirty dynaſties, of one 
hundred and thirty generations, to have reigned 
in Egypt, from the beginning of the Egyptian 
government to Nectanebus. He places in this 


ſucceſhon, gods, demigods, and men; and aſſigns 
to each a certain number of years, whoſe total 


amount far exceeds the number of years which 
appears in Scripture. 


read a traveller who confirms the greateſt part of We are obliged to Sycellus for the abſtract of this 


this relation. P. Eugen. Roger Recolet, Deſcrip- 
tion of the Holy Land, in Quarto. 

The Arabians ſometimes call mandrake by the name 
of . Serag-al-cofhrob, or the Devil's Candle, be- 
cauſe in the night time it appears luminous. 
The cauſe of this brightneſs is glow-worms, 
who are fond of this plant, and love to be 
about it. Lutfalla-al-halimi, ( Herbelot. Bibl. 
Orient. p. 141,) who was a phyſician, aſſures us, 
that all the wonderful things that have been 
written of this plant are fictions. That he has 
-often gathered them without danger, that the 
cry attributed to them when gathered is none at 
all; and that all the uſes to which they are ap- 
plied are vain and ſuperſtitious. . 

Some think the Ginſeng of the Chineſe is a ſpecies 


of the mandrake, and they ſay it ſo wonderfully 


reſtores the ſinking ſpirits of dying perſons, that 
there 1s, often, time for the uſe of other means, 
and thereby of recovering them. F. Tachard 


ſays, that this root has ſometimes ſomething of 


ancient hiſtorian, which he has preſerved. His 
work was divided into five parts. The firſt con- 
taining the hiſtory of the gods; the ſecond that 


of the demigods of Egypt ; the third that of the 


kings of that country, In the abridgement 


which yet remains, we only find the names of 


the princes, and the years of their reigns. Nor 
muſt we imagine that they all reigned ſucceſ- 
fively; they were princes of different parts of 
Egypt, and ſometimes reigned as cotemporaries in 
ſeveral provinces of that country. To/ephus, in 
his firſt book againſt Appon, makes large extracts 
from this author, in which he diſtinguiſhes what 
Manetho had taken out of the antient records of 
the temples of Egypt, from what he ſays of his 
own, or what he borrows from the fabulous re- 
ports of the Egyptians, He found in the ſacred 
monuments of this kingdom, that the Hebrews 
had penetrated into Egypz with a great army, and 


had ſubdued' this country; that being after- 


wards driven out again, they had conquered 
Judea, 
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Judæa, where they had built Jeruſalem and its The manna was a little grain, white, like hoar-froſt, 


temple. So far is agreeable to truth, But, what 


he adds, that. under the reign of a king called - 


Amenophis, they were expelled Egypt with a mul- 
titude of lepers, and other diſeaſed perſons, de- 
ſerves no credit, as having no foundation but 
common fame and vulgar tradition. Vide LEER. 
MANGER, wherein was laid the infant Fe/us 
after his birth. Luke relates, -11. 7. that the holy 
virgin and 7o/2ph could not have any accommo- 


dation at the public inn, and therefore were- 


obliged to take up with a ſtable, where the virgin 
Aary-brought forth Jes Chriſt, and having 
ſwaddled him up, ſhe laid him in a manger. The 
antient fathers, who ſpeak of the birth of our 
Saviour, all concur that he was born in a cave 
dug in a rock, Origen in Cel. lib. i. Athanaf. 
Ambroſe in Luc. p. 27. Epiphan. bæreſ. 51. 


Nyſſen. de ſanfta Chriſti Nativ. T heodoret. lib. viii. 
de Grec.affeet. curatione. Tuſtin, (Dialog. p. 304.) 


and Ewuſebius ſay, that this place is not in the 
city of Bethlehem, but in the country, 'and near 
to that city. Euſeb. demonſt. lib. vii. cap. 4. & 
vita Conſtantini, lib. iii. cap. 41. They ought 
to know this circumſtance better than others, 
becauſe Fuftin was a native of that country, and 


Euſebius had dwelt there. Ferom places this 


cave in the ſuburbs of the city of Bethlehem, 
ſouth. Vide FRAGMENT, No. „ page 
MAN-HU, wrt, T2 bg. T7870; What is this? 
Thus the Vulgate, and the LAX. otherwiſe, 27 ig 
a gift, or it is manna ; from Mn mincha, a preſent 
or gift, and m hu, this. See Manna, 
MANIATH, ryan, reckoned, prepared. 


MANNIATH, or Manabat, Foſeph. Antiq. lib. xv. 


cap. 60. Heb. Minnith. Fudg. xi. 33. Fephthah 
beat the Ammonites from Aroer to Mamath. 


MANNA. This is generally put for the manna, 
wherewith the children of Jrael were fed in the 


wilderneſs. Ste the following article. In Baruch 
1. 10. it is a corruption uſed for an offering, in 
Hebrew, mincha, as in the Engliſh margin. 


Maxx A was the food of the children of 1/raet, 
which God gave them in the deſarts of Arabia 


during forty years, from their eighth encampment 
in the wilderneſs of Sin. Manna began to fall on 
Friday morning, the ſixteenth day of the ſecond 
month, which from thence was called Far, 
which according to Uher was on Friday the fifth 
of June. Exod. xvi. 14, 15. It continued to 
fall daily in the morning, except on the Sabbatb, 
till after the paſſage over Jordan, and to the 
paſſover of the fortieth year from the Exodus, 


1. e. from Friday the fifth of June, A. M. 2513, 


to the ſecond day of the paſſover, Wedneſday the 
fifth of May, A. M. 2553, ante A. D. 145 1. 


\ 


round, and of the bigneſs of coriander-ſced. 
Exod. xvi. 14. Numb. xi. 1. It fell every morn- 
ing with the dew, and when the dew was exhaled 
by the heat of the ſun, the manna appeared 


alone, lying on the rocks, or the ſand, Ex. xvi. 


Tt fell every day except the Sabbath, and only 
about the camp of the J/rae/ites. It fell in {6 
great quantities during the whole forty years of 
their journey in the wilderneſs, that it was ſuſſi- 
cient to feed the whole multitude, of above a 


million of ſouls, every one of whom gathered, 


for his ſhare every day, the quantity of an 
omer, which is about three quarts. It main- 
tained all this multitude, and yet none of them 
found any inconvenience from the conſtant eat- 


ing of it. Every Friday there fell a double 


quantity of ic, Exod. xvi. 5. and though it pu- 
trified and bred maggots when it was kept any 
other day, yet on the Sabbath it ſuffered no ſuch 
alteration. And the ſame manna that was 
melted by the heat of the ſun, when left in 
the field, was of ſo hard a conſiſtence when 


brought into the houſe, that it was beat in 


mortars, and would even endure the fire, was 
baked in pans, made into paſte, and ſo into 
cakes. Numb. xi. 5, | | 


The Scripture gives to manna the name of 


the bread of heaven, and the food of angels: 


whether it would infinuate to us, that the angels 
ſent, and prepared, this food, or that angels them- 


ſelves, if they had need of food, could not have 
any that was more agreeable than manna, Pſalm 
Ixxviii. 25, Wiſdom ſays, xvi. 20. that the 
manna ſo accommodated itſelf to every one's 
taſte, that every one found it pleaſing ; that it 
included every thing agreeable to the palate, and 
fit ſor nouriſhment : which expreſſions ſome have 
taken literally ; others underſtand them figura- 
tively. Some even think, that it took the form 
of ſuch things as a man liked beſt. TFo/ephus 
underſtood it more ſimply : ſaying, that thoſe 
who eat of it found it ſo delicious, that they 
deſired nothing elſe; and St. Auflin obſerves 


very diſcreetly, that the ſacred author only ſays, 
manna had the quality to conform itſelf to the 


taſte of thoſe who ate it, in favour of the chil- 
dren of God: Ur dulcedinem tuam in filios demun— 


rares. And how could the 1/raelizes complain, 


that manna was nauſeous to them, if it had been 
always accommodated to their taſte at their own 
will ? Numb. xi. 6. 3 


At this day manna falls in ſeveral places: In Arabia, 


in Poland, in Calabria, in Mount Libanus, and 
elſewhere. The moſt common and the moſt 
famous is that of Arabia, which is a kind of 

| condenſed 


MAN 


condenſed honey, found in the ſummer time on 
the leaves of trees, on herbs, on the rocks, or the 

ſand of Arabia Petrea. It is of the ſame figure 
as Moſes deſcribes. That which is gathered 
about Mount Sinai has a very ſtrong ſmell, 
which it receives from the herbs on which it 
falls. It eafily evaporates, inſomuch that if 
thirty pounds of it were kept In an open veſſel, 
hardly ten would remain at the end of fifteen 
days. This Arabian manna is ſold by the apo- 
thecaries at Grand Cairo. Salmaſius thinks, that 
the manna wherewith the Vaelites were fed was 
like that now found in Arabia. Several moderns 
are of the ſame ſentiment. It is true, the Arabian 
manna has a medicinal quality, and is rather 
purgative and weakening, then nouriſhing or 
- ſtrengthening. But they pretend, that by uſe 
the ſtomach might be accuſtomed to it, as people 
may be brought to a diet, which naturally is but 
little conducive to health. But we 'ought alſo to 
acknowledge, that the manna of Meſes had mi- 
raculous qualities, not found in common manna, 
and which probably ſubſiſted only while the 1/-ae/- 
ites were fed with it. Conſult the diſſertations of 
M. Saumaiſe, Buxtorf, and Bochart; our com- 
mentary on Exodos, and Altomare's Treatiſe of 
Manna. | 


Critics are divided about the origin of the word 


manna. Some think man is put inſtead of the 
Hebrew mah, What is this? And that the Hebrews 
on firſt ſeeing this new food which God had ſent, 


cried to one another, man- hu, inſtead of mah-hu, 


What is this? Others maintain, that the Hebrews 
well knew what manna was, and ſaid to one 
another, manhu, this is manna. Mr. Saumaiſe, 
and ſome other moderns, are of this opinion. 
They imagine that the manna was fimply-a fat 


and thick dew, which {till falls in Arabia; which 


was quickly condenſed, and ſerved for food: that 
it is the ſame with the av:i/d honey, Matth. wn. . 
on which, John the Bapriſt fed; and that the mi- 
racle of Moſes did not conſiſt in producing a new 


ſubſtance, but in the exact and conſtant manner 


in which it was diſpenſed by providence, and in 
the quantity of it that fell daily, for ſo long time. 
On the contrary, the Hebre⁊us and orientals believe, 
that the fall of the manna was wholly miracu- 
lous. The Arabians call it The Sugar Plumbs of 
the Almighty, and the Jews are ſo jealous of 
this miracle, that they pronounce a curſe againſt 
all who preſume to deny the interpoſition of a 
miraculous power. Akiba contends, that manna 
was produced by the condenſation of the heavenly 
light, which became material, and proper for 
the nouriſhment of man. Vid. Buxtorf. de Manna, 
cap. 2. p. 381. But Rabbi Iſhmael rejected this 


MAN 


opinion, and oppoſed it on the principle, that 


Scripture calls manna the bread of Angels. But 
Angels, ſays he, are not nouriſhed by light be- 


come material, but by the light of God himſelf. 
That which is ſold in apothecaries ſhops, and com- 


monly called manna of Calabria, is a white and 
ſweet liquor, which diſtils of itſelf, or by inci- 
ſion made in the branches and leaves or keys of 
the aſh-tree, both common and wild. In the 


dog- days, or a little before, it is found on the 
trees. It is gathered in the open ſun-ſhine, 


which hardens and dries it. In Nad it iſiues 
freely out of the tree; in Augiſt they make in- 
ciſions in the tree, which then affords a certain 
quantity: and when this has left off to run, a 
third ſort exſudes out of the nervous part of the 
leaves. Manna purges moderately. Fuſchius ſays, 


that the country people about Mount Lihanus 
eat the manna found there, as others would eat 


honey. 


MANOAH, mw, avm, reſt; from ma nuach - © 


otherwiſe, preſent ; from h mincha. 


MANOAH, or Manueh, father of Samſon, of the 
tribe of Dan, and of the city of Zorah. Judg. xiii. 


1, 2, 3, Cc. An Angel of the Lord having ap- 
peared to the wife of Manoab, and having pro- 


miſed her a ſon; Manoab, whether moved by 
Jealouſy, fo ſays Fo/eph. Ant. lib. v. cap. 10. or by 


gratitude, ſays Ambroſe Ep. 70. deſired of the Lord 
that he might ſee him who had thus appeared, 


that he might know from him how to treat this 


ſon when born. The Lord heard his prayer, and 
the Angel appeared again to his wife, being then 
in the fields: who ran to acquaint her huſband. 


Manoahb went to him, and obtained from him 
directions reſpecting his ſon. Manoab then ſaid, 


My lord, I pray you be pleaſed to let us prepare 
you a kid. The angel replied, I muſt not eat 
any food; but you may offer it for a burnt- 
ſacrifice to the Lord. Manoab ſaid to him, (not 
knowing him to be an angel) What is your name ? 
that we may pay you honour and acknowledg- 
ment, if that ſhall happen which you have fore- 
told. He anſwered, Why aſk you my name? 
which is a ſecret. Fudg. wii. 18. bw 53 1b 
"Wop" wh Which may be tranſlated, Why 


do you aſk my name, which is Peli? Or, why do 


you aſk my name? And it was admirable; or elſe, 
and God is admirable. 


Manoah therefore took the kid, with the wine for 


the libations; and put them on the fire which he 


had lighted on a ſtone. Foſephus, who is fol- 


lowed by moſt commentators, believes that the 
Angel touched the fleſh with a rod in his hand, 
on which there ifſued a flame that conſumed the 
burat-ſacrifice ; which circumſtance is not men- 
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MAR 


tioned in Scripture. As the ſmoke began to 
aſcend, the angel alſo aſcended in the midſt of 
the flame, towards Heaven. Then Manoah per- 
ceived that it was an angel, and ſaid to his wife, 
„% We ſhall certainly die ſince we have ſeen the 
Lord.” But his wife anſwered him, © If the 
Lord would have killed us, he would not have 
conferred ſuch favours on us; he would not have 
received our burnt-offering, nor would have pre- 
dicted to us the birth of a ſon.” This happened 
A. M. 2848, and Samſon. was born in 2849, 
ante A. D. 1155. | 
MAOCH, qyyn, He that is preſſed and bruiſed; from 
vo mahac. 1 | 
MAOCH, father of Acbiſb, king of Gath, 1 Sam. 


xxvii. 2. 


MAN, pyp, houfe, or habitation : otherwiſe, crime; 


from py hawon otherwiſe, by fm ; from the ſame, 


and the prepoſition 1 m. 


MAON, a city of 7udah, in the moft ſoutherly 


part, Joſh. xv. 55. See alſo 1 Sam. xxiti. 24, 


25. xxv. 2. Nabal the Carmelite had great 'poſ-_ 


ſeſhons in the deſert of Maon, and David dwelt 
a good while hereabouts. We think MAaon to be 
the capital of the Meonians, Heb. 1 Chron. iv. 
40, 41. and 2 Chron, xx. 1. The Vulpate'in this 
| laſt place reads Ammonites inftead of Maouim; 
and in the other paſſage Habitatores; the LXX. 
Minæs. The city of Mao, which gave name 
to the deſart, is probably the Zznors, or Meæonis, 
which Euſebius places in the neighbourhood of 
Gaza, Onomaſtic. voce NiyveByva, and as Me- 
naum in the Codex Theodgſianus, which is near 
Beerſheba, or Verſabinum Caſtrum. It is called 
Minois in the ſubſcriptions of the council of 
Chalcedon, in A. D. 451. See Cellarius and Re- 
land under Minois or Menais, | 
MARAH, p, weþb%, or Ti4pie, bitter, or bitter- 
eſs; from Y marar. N 
I. MARAH, or Mara. This word fignifies Sit- 
terneſe. When the Iſraelites coming out of Egypt, 
were arrived at the deſart of Etham, they there 
found the waters ſo bitter, that neither them- 
{elves nor their cattle could drink of it. Exod. 
xv. 23. Therefore they named the place Mara 
or bitterneſs. Then they began to murmur a— 
gainſt Maſer, ſaying, What ſhall we drink? 
Moſes praying to the Lord, he thewed him a 
kind of wood, which being thrown into the 
Vater, made it potable. Vide ALV An, 
II. Maran ; Naomi, after her return from Moab, 
ſaid to thoſe who called her Naomi, which ſig- 
nifies handſome; call me rather Mareh, or bit- 
terneſs, becauſe the Lord has overwhelmed me 
with affliction, Ruth 1. 20. | 
MARALAH, y, bitterneſs of elevation, or of 


MAR 


the leaf;, from p marah, bitterneſs, and doy 
| halah, elevation, or leaf : otherwiſe, the holocau 
75 myrrh; from Yu mor, myrrh, and ny halah, 
_ holocauſt e otherwiſe, drunkenneſs, or ſtupidity, or 
conſternation ;, from SY rahal. . 
MARALAH, or Merela, a city of Zebulun, Joſh, 
xix. 11. | ny 
MARAN-ATHA, Mepav-aba, The Lord comes. 
.. compounded of two. Syriac words; maran, ſig- 
| nifies the Lord, or maſter, and atha, ſignifies 7; 
come. AMR In | 


MARAN-ATHA. Theſe words are Syriac, and 


ſignify, The Lord comes, or The Lord is come. It 
was a form of threatening, curſing, or anathe- 
matizing among the Feu. St. Paul pronounces 
Anathema Maran-atha againft all who love not 

- TFeſus Chriſt, 1 Cor. xvi. 22. | 

Commentators inform us, that Mgran-atha is the 
greateſt Anathema among the Jeu, and equi- 

valent to Sham-atha, or Shem-atha, the name 
comes, or the Lord comes: g. d. Mayeſt thou 

e be devoted to the greateſt of evils, and to 
the utmoſt ſeverity of God's judgments; may 
the Lord come quickly to take vengeance of 
{© thy crimes.” * But Selden and Lightfoot main- 
tain, that Maran-alha is not found in this ſenſe 
among the Rabbinss Maran-atha may be under- 
{tood 1n an abſolute ſenfe, Let him that does not 
love our Lord 00% Chrift be Anathema. The 
Lord is come, the Meſſiah has appeared; evil to 
whoſoever receives him not. He particularly 
addreſſes the unbelieving Jes. Conſult Selden 
de Synedris, lib. i. cap. 8. Lightfoot, &c. Vide 

FRAGMENT, No. XXX. p. 54. 

MAREON. So the Greeks call Samaria, ſays Jo- 

ſepbus Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 79. Compare Feb. 
xii. 19. where it is called Shimro7-meron, or 
Shomeron-maron. | 

MARESHAH, rwxmn, from the head, or from the 
beginning; from the prepoſition 9 m, from, and 
NN rob, head, or beginning: otherwiſe, bitter 
woman; from n marar, bitter, and d] 9 . 

"CTA inheritance ; from d jaraſh, wo iu- 
erit. . 9 | - 

MARESHAH, nw, Capi, from the ſame 
root. Moraſthi, Mic. i. 1. 

I. MARESHA, or Mareſa, fon of Loadah; per- 
haps Laadah is called father of Mareſba, becauſo 
he peopled this city with his family. 1 Chan. 
Iv. 21. N | | 

II. Maresnan, or Masniſſa, a city of Judah. A 
called Morefheth and Moraſthi. The prophet At- 
cah was a native of this city. In the time of 
Euſebius it was forſaken, being two miles from 

- Flentheropolis. Near Mareſhah, in the vale of 
Zephathah, was fought the famous battle between 

— g | Ala 
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Aſa king of Judah, and Zerah king of Chus, in 
which 4/a defeated an army of a million of men, 
which he purſued to Gerar. In 1 Mace. v. 66. 
is read Samaria inftead of Mariſa, In the later 
times of the Zexvi/h commonwealth, Mare/hah 


belonged to Idumæa, as did ſeveral other ſouth- 
erly cities of udah. It was peopled by the eros, 


and. their allies, in the time of 7% Hyrcanus. 
King Alexander Fannæus took it from the Ara- 
bians, Pompey reſtored it to its firſt inhabitants. 
Gabinius rebuilt it, and laſtly, the Parthians de- 
ſtroyed it in the war of Antigonus againit Herod, 
Joſeph Antig. lib. xiii. xiv. . 

king Ariſtobulus, and of Alexandra, daughter of 
Hyrcanus high-prieſt of the Jezus, was the fineſt 
princeſs of her age. She married Herod the 
Great, by whom ſhe had two ſons, Alexander and 
Ariſtabulus, and two daughters, Salampſo and 
 Cypros 3 alſo a ſon called Herod, who died young, 


MARIAMNE. Daughter of Alexander, ſon of 


during his ſtudies at Rome. Herod was exceſ- 


fively fond of Afariamne, who made but. ſmall 
returns to his paſſion. Nay, ſhe began to hate 
him, after he had put to death Ariſtobulus her 
brother, to whom he had given the high-prieſt- 
hood but a year before. 

| Aſter the victory of Augiſtus over Marc Antony, 


Hered who had ſent ſuccours to Antony, was 


forced to ſolicit Auguſtus's clemency. . When he 


leſt Feruſalem, he gave ſecret orders to Joſephus 


and Sohemus, whom he deputed to govern in his 
abſence, that if they ſhould hear of any misfor- 


tune befalling him, they ſhould put Mariamne to 


death, and her mother Alexandra. Mariamne 
having cunningly got this ſecret out of Sohemus, 
conceived an implacable hatred againſt Hered. 
At length Herod could no longer ſupport her 
contempt; being otherwiſe exaſperated by the 
ill reports continually circulated reſpecting her, 
and by the accuſations of Salome, Herod's filter, 
her ſworn enemy, who ſuborned a cupbearer of 
the king to depoſe, that Mariammnè had ſolicited 
him to give a potion to the king, on pretence to 
render her more beloved by him. 

Herod believing that Mariamue could never have 
got his ſecret out of Sohemus, if there had not 
been other correſpondence between them, cauſed 


MAR 


than ever. Often he called her by her name, 


as if ſhe were {till living. He bewailed her in a 
manner little agreeing to his high ſtation, and 


whatever he did to endeavour to divert himſelf, 


he could never get her out of his mind. He 


was even compelled to relinquiſh the care of his 


affairs, and delivered himſelf up fo much to his 


grief, that ſometimes he ordered his attendant, 
to call Mariamne, as if ſhe had been till alive. 


Joſeph Antiq. lib. xv. Joſephus mentions a tower 


that Herod built in Feruſalem, to which he gave 
the name of Mariamne. It was the fineſt and 


beſt adorned of all that he built. It was ſifty- 
hve cubits high, and had a ſquare baſe of twenty 


cubits ' wide. To/eph de Bello, lib. vi. cap. 6. 


ſeu iy, Gr. Vide HRROD. 
II. Maktamne. Daughter of the high-prieſt 
Simon, and wife of Herod the Great: ſhe had 


a ſon by him called Herod-Philip, who married 
firſt, the famous Herodias, who afterwards took 


for her huſband Herod Antipas, who put to death 
Fobn the Baptiſt. Harb vi. 17, &c. Matth. xiv. 


3, &c. ' 


MARK, Mapuos, Polite, ſhining ; from dd marak, 
I. MARE. St. Mark the Evangeliſt, according to 


Papias, apud Euſeb. lib, ii. c. 14. Hiſt. Keel. 


Irenæus, lib. iii. cap. 1. and the greater part of 


both ancients and moderns, was the diſciple and 
interpreter of St. Peter; and ſeveral ancients be- 
lieve, that St, Peter ſpeaks of him in his firſt 
epiſtle, v. 13. calling him his ſon, in the ſpirit ; 


probably becauſe he had converted him. It is 


thought he was of the number of the ſeventy 
diſciples z ſome of the fathers add, that Mar“ 
was one of thoſe who forſook our Saviour. 


2 vi. 66. But after St. Peter had recovered © 


im to the faith, he continued ſtedfaſt in it, 


and went to Rome with him, where he wrote his 


goſpel. | 


Some have not diſtinguiſhed him from 77 Mart, 


mentioned Acts xii. 12, 25. xv..29. and by St. 
Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 11. but this notion is now al- 
molt intirely given up. Others maintain, that 
St. ark was of the race of the prieſts, and wore, 
their bonnet. This is affirmed by the anonymous 
author of his Acts. It is alſo faid that he was 
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nephew to St. Peter, being a ſon of one of his 

ſiſters. Niceph. Calliſt. lib. iii. cap. 43. This hee 

apoſtle going to Rome about A. D. 44, art ac- 

companied him thither, where be writ his goſpel,” 

at the requeſt of the brethren, who defired that 

he would give them in writing what be had 

learned from St. Peter by word of mouth. When 

that apoſtle was informed what his diſciple had 

done, he commended his undertaking, and gave 
out his goſpel to be read in the churches as an 

authentic 
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Sohemus to be ſeized, and led to puniſhment. 
After this he called his friends together, and ac- 
cuſed the queen in ſuch bitter terms, that they 
ealily perceived he defired her death. This 
therefore they voted unanimoully, and Mari- 
amne walked to her execution, with ſuch an air 
of grandeur and intrepidity, as aſtoniſhed all 
that ſaw. her. After her death Her:d's affec- 


tion for her was renewed, and became {tronger 
Vol. II. FA 
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authentic work. Clem. Alex. apud Fuſeb. Hi. where he converted Anianus, whom he ordained 
Ecel. lib. ii. cap. 15. Epiphan. hereſ. 51. Na- firſt biſhop of that city. The number of Chr., 


zian, car. 34. & orat. 25. Hieron. de wiris i- tians there increaſed, and they lived in ſo exem- 
Iuft. Sc. Tertullian, lib. iv. cont. Marcion. al- plary a manner, that in the judgment of ſeveral, 


cribes this goſpel to St. Peter, and the author of Ppilo the e, was willing to give the honour of 
the Synopſis imputed to Athanaſius will have this it to his own nation, by deſcribing the manner 
goſpel to be dictated to Mark by St. Peter. Eu- of life of the primitive CHriſtians, under the 
tycbius, patriarch of Alexandria aſſerts, that St. name of Therapeutes, See THERAPEU TES, or 
Peter writ it himſelf. Some mentioned by EssENES. Vide alſo AN IAN us. | 
Chryſoſtom were of opinion, that Mart writ it in The number of Chriians increaſing, the pagans 
Egypt. Others affirm, that he writ it after St. oppoſed Mark, who was come to overthrow the 
Peter's death. Chry/. Homil. i. in Matt. i. 5. worſhip of their gods. He returned to Cyrene; 
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Theſe different ſentiments are enough to prove, two years after which he came back to Alexandrin. 
| that the circumſtances of time and place are un- There he beheld with joy, that the faithful were 
* certain, when and where St. Mark compoſed his increaſed both in grace and number, and then 
1 goſpel. g RS he departed: , Probably he went to Rome, if it 
1 As to the language in which it was writ, ſome ſay be true as the Chronicon Alexandrinum affirms, 


it was compoſed in Greet; others fay in Latin. that there he was preſent at the death of St. 
The ancients, and moſt of the moderns, ſupport Peter and St. Paul, A. D. 66. He returned to 
the Greet, which at this day paſſes for the ori- Alexandria, where the pagans provoked by the 
ginal of St. Mark. But ſome MS. Greek copies great number of his miracles, and by the re- 
inſinuate, that it was writ in Latin. The Syriac proaches of the Chriſtians, ſought him to put 
and Arabic concurin this. It ſhould ſeem probable, him to death. They found him celebrating the 
that writing it at Rome, and for the uſe of Ro- holy communion,” on the Lord's Day, April 24, 
mans, he might write it in their language. Ba- A. D. 68. They put a rope about his neck, and 
J | ronius and Selden have declared for this opinion, drew him along the whole day, ſaying, they muſt 
which, however, has few followers. They ſhew lead this ox to Bucoles, which was a place near 
at Venice ſome looſe ſheets, which they pretend the ſea, full of rocks and precipices. At even-, 
to be the original in St. Mark's own hand. If ing they put him into priſon, where in the night 
| this were certain, and if the manuſcript could he had two viſions. One of an angel, afſuring 
; be read, it would decide the diſpute; but it is him that his name was written in the book of 
| doubted whether this be St. Mark's original life; and another of our Saviour, to give him 
N writing; and it is ſo periſhed by its antiquity, peace and tranquillity of mind. The day fol- 
that ſcarce a letter can be made out. Montfaucon lowing, the infidels again dragged him through 
affirms that it is writ in Latin, and that he never the ſtreets till he gave up his ſoul to God. Seve- 
ſaw ſo ancient a manuſcript. It is written on ral have ſaid, that he ended his life by fire; pro- 
Egyptian paper, very thin and fine, He thinks bably they burnt his body after death. ZEntych. | 
that it may fairly be attributed to the fourth cen- Alex. in Chronic. Hyppolyt. in MS. Bodlei. & 
tury. In 1564 it was put into a vault, in marſhy Anonym. apud Mill. in cap. Evang. ſecundun 
ground, the roof of which was lower than the Maro. | 
neighbouring ſea. So that the water perpetu- Several ancient hereticks, as Ireneus reports, re- 
ally drops upon thoſe who have the curioſity to ceived only the goſpel of St. Mark. Among the 
go thither. It was legible when it was depoſited. catholicks ſome rejected the twelve laſt verſes of 
there, in 1564. An author that had ſeen. it before this goſpel. Now when Feſus was riſen early, &c. 
Montfaucon, believed that he had obſerved Greek Probably becauſe they ſuppoſed that in one 
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- Characters in it. | place St. Mark was oppoſite to St. Matthew, and 

Several of the moderns think, that Mark was ſent related circumſtances contrary to the other evan- 
„ | by St. Peter from Rome to Aquileia, where he geliſts. The ancient fathers, the old oriental 

| continued two years and a half, and founded a verſions, and almoſt all the old copies, whether 


church; but this has no proofs from antiquity. printed or manuſcript, Greek or Latin, read theſe 
It is thought that A. D. 49, the ninth of the em- twelve laſt verſes, and acknowledge them as 
peror Claudius, the eus being expelled Rome, genuine. DIE, > | | 
St. Peter and St. Mark were expelled alſo. St. So far as may be judged by comparing the goſpels 
Peter ſent Mark into Egypt. He firſt went to of Mark and Matthew, the firſt is an abridg- 
Cyrene in Pentapolis, where he made many con- ment of the fecond. Mark often uſes the ſame 
verts. From thence he went to Alexandria, terms, relates the ſame facts, and — the 
| | : | ame 
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ſame circumſtances. He ſometimes adds par- 
ticulars, which give great light to St. Matthew's 
text. There are alſo two or three miracles in 
Mark, which are not in Matthew. See Mark 
i. 23 and chap. i. v. ix. xvi. What is moſt re- 
markable is, that though he follows Matthew in 
almoſt every thing elſe, yet he forſakes him in 
the order of his narration, from chap. iv. 12. 
to chap. xiv. 13. of Mattheau. In theſe places 
he purſues the order of time as noted by Lute 
and John. This has induced chronologers to 
follow Luke, Mark, and John, rather than 
Matthew. He begins his goſpel with the preach- 
ing of John the Baptiſt, and omits ſeveral para- 


bles related by St. Matthew, chap. xx. xxi. and 


xxv. and ſeveral diſcourſes of our Saviour to his 
diſciples, and to the Phariſees, chap. v. vi. vii. 
xvi. xviii. 5 
Marx. John Mark couſin of Barnabas. Se 
JohN MARK. 85 
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MARRIAGE, Wedding, and the nuptial feſti- 


vity. The Hebrews commonly uſed the word 
miſbtheb, dw, nuptiæ, convivium, (Gr. Tu ) 
which comes from the verb fhathah, to drink, 
to ſignify a feaſt in general, and a mar- 
riage-feaſt, or a marriage, in particular. The 
Greeks uſed gamos in the ſame ſenſe, for a 
marriage, a wedding, and the feaſting that uſu- 
ally accompanies it. Sometimes this word ſeems 
to be put for a feaſt in general. See Luke xii. 
30. xiv. 13. | | Ty 

arriage is among the Hebrews a matter of ſtrict 
obligation. They underſtand literally, and as a 


precept, thoſe words uttered to our firſt parents, 


Gen. i. 28. Be fruitful, and multiply, and repleniſh 


the earth. They believe that he who does not 
marry his children deprives God of the glory 
due to him, becomes in ſome ſort a homicide, 
deſtroys the image of the firſt man, and is a 
reaſon why the Holy Ghoſt withdraws himſelf 
from Iſrael. This queſtion is moved in the 
Talmud. Who is he that proſtitutes his daugh- 
ter? It is anſwered, The father that keeps her 
too long in his houſe, or that marries. her to an 
old man.” The age at which wedlock becomes 
an obligation is at twenty years. 
the Fexws marry their children ſooner. How- 
ever, if a father marry his daughter before the 
age of puberty, which is at twelve years and an 
half, ſhe may be ſeparated from her huſband for 
any flight diſguſt. 


In the firſt ages, marriages between brothers and 


ſiſters were neceſſary, becauſe of the ſmall num- 
ber of perſons then in the world. After man- 
kind was become numerous, they were unlaw- 
ful, and were prohibited under great penalties. 


But generally 


T 
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However, the patriarchs long eſpouſed their 
near relations, even after the world was greatly 


peopled, intending by this to avoid alliances with | 
families corrupted by the worſhip of falſe gods; 


or, to preſerve in their own families the worſhip 
of the true God, and the maintainance of the 
true religion, of which they were the depofita- 
ries. For this reaſon Aörabam married his ſiſter, 
or niece, Sarah; and alſo ſent his ſteward Eliezen, 
to fetch a wife for his ſon from among the 
daughters of his nephews z and Jacob eſpouſed 
the daughters of his uncle. /ide ABRAHAM III. 


he Hebrews generally married young. Accord- 


ing to the Rabbins, men ſhould marry at eigh- 
teen, Whoever is not married at this age, 
offends againit the commandment given by 


| God to increaſe and multiply. They may anti- 


cipate this age, but not exceed it. After thir- 
teen years they may marry; and they think a 
man cannot live in celibacy without ſin, or at 
leaſt without great danger of fin. The virgins 
are contracted very early; but not married till 
after twelve years complete. From whence 
come theſe expreſſions, the ſpouſe of one's youth, 
Prov. it. 17. or, one eſpouted im our youth, and 
the guide of one's youth, expreſſing a huſband mar- 
ried young. | | | 


From theſe principles it is eaſy to account why celi- 


bacy and barrenneſs was a reproach in Iſrael; 
and why the daughter of Fephthah went to be- 


wall her virginity, Judges xi. 37. i. e. to deplore 


her condition, becauſe the was to die unmarried, 
and childleſs, From hence proceeds their exact- 


neſs, in cauſing the brother of a huſband who 


died without iſſue, to marry the widow; and 
the diſgrace that attended him who ſhould re- 
fuſe this duty. Gen. xxxviii. 11. Ruth iv. 5. From 
hence thoſe threatenings of the Lord by 1/aiah 
iv. I. And in that day ſeven women ſhall take hold 
of one man, ſaying, . 2 e will eat our o bread, 
and wear our own apparel ; only let us be called by 
thy name, to take away our reproach. "That we 
may have it to ſay—ſuch an one is our husband; 


and that we may no longer be regarded with 


contempt. See alſo Jeremiah xxxi. 22. A 


 evoman ſhall compaſs a man, or women ſhall apply 


themſelves to men for husbands. And Cant. 


viii..1. 1 fhbould not be deſpiſed, or I ſhould be de- 
livered-from the diſgrace of living ſingle. 


Maids before their marriage feldom appeared in 


public. They were called alina, virgin, ſecret, 
{hut up. Oftentimes they were fought in mar— 
riage, without having ſeen the perſons who de- 
fired them. eſus the fon of Sirach ſays, Hecle— 
fraflicus xlii. 2. The father avaketh for the daughter 
when na man knoweth, and the care for her taketh 
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away ſleep : when be is young, left ſhe paſs away 


the flower of her age; and being married, leſt ſhe 


ſhould be hated. See alſo St. Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 30. 


If any man think that he behaveth himſelf uncomely 


rward his virgin, if ſhe paſs the flower of ber age. 
It is a kind of ſhame to a father, if he does not 


marry his daughter in due time. 


One may ſee the manner in which a daughter was 


demanded in marriage, in the inſtance of Hamor, 


- the father of Shechem, and. by Shechem himſelf, 
when he demanded Dinah of Facob. Gen. xxxiv. 


8, 9, &c. *© The ſoul of my ſon Shechem long- 


eth for your daughter; I pray you give her him 
to wife. Let me find grace in your eyes, and 
what ye ſhall fay unto me I will give. Afﬀk me 
never fo much dowry, and gift, and I will give 


according as ye ſhall ſay unto me; but give me 
the damſel to wife.” See alſo Geneſis xxiv. 33. 
the manner in which Eliezer makes a demand 
of Rebekah for 1/aac ; and Tobit vii. 10, 11. the 
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form of the writing: On ſuch a day, of ſuch a 
month, in ſuch a year, N. the ſon of N. has ſaid 
to N. the daughter of N. be thou my ſpouſe accord- 
ing to the law of Moſes and the Iſraelites, and I 
avill. give thee for the portion of thy virginity the 
ſum of two hundred Zuzims, as is ordained by the 


law. And the ſaid N. bas conſented to become his 


ſpouſe upon theſe conditions, which the ſaid N. has 
promiſed to perform upon the day of marriage. Ty 
this the ſaid N. obliges himſelf, aud for this he eu- 
gages all his goods, even as far as the cloak that he 


 avears upon his ſhoulder. Morcover he promiſes ta 


perform all that is generally intended in contracto 
of marriage, in favour of the Iſraelitiſh women, 


Witneſſes N. N. N. | 


The promiſe by a piece of ſilver, and without wri- 


ting, was made before witneſſes, when the 
young man faid to his miſtreſs; Receive this piece 


of felver as a pledge that you ſhall become my ſpouſe, 
Laſtly, -the engagement by cohabitation, accord- 


demand that Tobias made of Sara the daughter ing to the Rabbins, was allowed by the law, 


j of Raguel. And laſtly, Cant. viii. 8. What Deut. xxiv. 1. but it had been wiſely forbid by 
| fall awe do for our ſiſter in the day when ſhe ſhall the ancients, becauſe of the abuſes that. might 
be ſpoken for? In that day when her family ſhall happen, and to prevent clandeſtine marriages, 
4 be ſpoken to, in order to her marriage. After the marriage was contracted, the. young 


was a kind of purchaſe made by the man, of the 


+ - perſon whom he deſired to marry. Before the 
Contract, they agreed on what portion the huſ- 
band ſhould give his bride, and his preſents to 


her father and brethren. So Hamor, father of 


_ $he#hem, tells Jacob and his ſons, that they might 
aſk what portion and what preſents they pleaſed, 


and they would gladly give them, for Dinah. 
Vide DowRy. Jacob ſerves ſeven years for 


Rachel, and ſeven years more for Leah; Gen. 


Xxix. and the two ſiſters complain ſome years 


after, that their father Laban had applied their 


portions to his own uſe. Gen. xxxi. 15. Saul 


did not give his daughter Michal to David, till 
after he had received one hundred foreſkins of 


the Phil/tines. When it was infinuated to Da- 
vid, that he might be the king's ſon-in-law, he 
anſwered that he was not rich enough to aſpire 
to that honour, But it was told him, the king 


required no dowry, but an hundred foreſkins of 
the Philiſtines, 1 Sam. xviti, 25. However, the 
Rabbins aſſure us, that the father was uſed to 


give his daughters certain preſents for cloaths, 
and other neceſſaries. This was fixed at fifty 
Zuzim, which was a piece of money of one 


fourth part of a ſhekel. Seiden. Lor Heb. lib. ii. 
cap. 10. | | | 


The betrothing was performed, either by a writing, 
or by a piece of ſilver given to the bride, or by 


cohabitation and conſummation. This is the 


The huſband uſed to give a dowry to his wife; it people had the liberty of ſeeing each other, 


which was not allowed them before. If during 
this time the bride ſhould treſpaſs againſt that 
fidelity ſhe owed her bridegroom, ſhe was treated 


as an adultreſs. Selden. Uxor Heb. lib. ii. cap. 1. 


Thus the holy virgin, after ſhe was betrothed to 
Foſeph, and having conceived our Saviour Je/us 
Chriſt, might have been puniſhed as an adulter- 
eſs, if the angel of the Lord had. not ſatisfied 
Foſeph. The Fewifh doctors teach, that if thoſe 
that are betrothed ſhould make an ill uſe of their 
liberty of ſeeing each other, they are condemned 
to the puniſhment of the whip. Often between 
the time of being eſpouſed and married, there 
paſſed a conſiderable time; whether becauſe of 
the under-age of the perſons eſpouſed, or for 
other reaſons of neceſlity or decency. 


When the parties were agreed on the terms of 


marriage, and the time fit for completing it, 


they drew up the contract. 


The FORM of the CONTRACT of MARRIAGE 
among the HEBRE WS. 


Upon ſuch a day of ſuch a month, in ſuch a year, 


and upon the banks of ſuch a river, [for they com- 
monly married in the open air, and by the fide 
of ſome river], N. /n of N. ſaid to N. daughter 


| Y N. be thou my wife according to the rites of 


oſes and the Iſraelites. And with the help of 
God I will honour thee, maintain thee, cloath thee, 
and feed thee, according to the cuſtom of other 
| | huſband ty 


| huſbands of our nation; who honour, maintain, 
claath, and feed their wives, as they ought to do. 
I give thee for a portion, and for the price of thy 
virginity, tavo hundred Zuzims of filver. [Theſe 
two hundred Zuzims make about fifty ſhekels of 
ſilver,] <vhich are due to thee according to the law. 
Beſedes which, I engage myſelf to provide thee with 
cloathe, and convenient food, as alſo to diſcharge 
that conjugal duty which is due to thee, according to 

the cuſtom of all nations. | | 
And the ſaid N. has conſented to become his ſpouſe. 
Moreover, the ſaid bridegroom has promiſed by ayay 
ef augmentation doaury, that befides the principal 


ſum he «vill give ——. Aud what the ſaid bride 


has brought with her is ęſtimated at the value of 
, which the ſaid bridegroom acknowledges to 
have received and to charge himſelf with, and has 
made us the declaration following, I accept and 


receive under my care and keeping all that is above- - 


mentioned, as well for dowry, as upon any other ac- 
count; and oblige myſelf and my heirs, under the 


ſecurity of all my goods, whether moveable or not, 


preſent or to come, even to the cloak that I wear 
upon my ſhoulders, to give a true and faithful ac 
count to my ſaid ſpouſe, of all that ſhe has brought 
me as a dowry, or upon any other account, during 
my life, or at my death. All which I promiſe to 
put in execution, according to the form and tenor of 
the uſual contracts of marriage, in uſe among the 
children of Iſrael, and according to the rules of our 
Rabbins of pious memory. In teſtimony of which 
awe have ſigned theſe preſents, &c. 4 

| Leo of Modena ſays, that the Fezws marry on a 
Wedneſday or Friday, if the ſpouſe be a maid, 
on a Thurſday if ſhe be a widow. The evening 
before the ſolemnity, ſeveral women lead the 
bride to the bath by the ſound of muſical inſtru- 
ments, There is ſome diſagreement between 


Selden, Buxtorf, and Leo of Modena, on the ſub-= 


ject of marriage-ceremonies; which ſhews that 
cuſtoms vary according to places and perſons. 
The bride is adorned with every thing fine and 
rich, and is led into the open air, either on the 
banks of a river, into a court, or a garden. 
Sometimes this is performed in a hall, adorned 
on purpoſe. 'The bridegroom and bride are 
placed under a canopy, each covered with a black 
veil. On their heads is put another ſquare veil, 
having four tufts hanging at the four corners. 
This veil the Hebrews call Taled. 

Then the Rabbin of the place, or the chanter of 
the ſynagogue, or the neareſt relation of the 
huſband, takes a cup of wine, and having pro- 
nounced this benediQtion, Bleſſed be thou, O 

Lord, awho haſt created man and woman, and or- 


» 


MAR 


dained marriage, &c. he preſents the cup to the 


bridegroom, and then to the bride, who taſte it. 
Afterwards the bridegroom puts a ring on the 
finger of his bride, in preſence of two witneſſes, 
ſaying, By this ring thou art my ſpouſe, according to 
the cuſtom of Motes and the children of Iſrael. 
Buxtorf fays, that this ring ought to be of plain 
gold; and that the bridegroom takes the com- 


pany to witneſs, that it is good gold, and of a 
due value. After this they read the contract of 


marriage, which the bridegroom delivers to the 
bride's relations. Then they bring wine again. 
in ſome brittle veſſel, they rehearſe fix bleſſings, 
they make the married couple drink, and they 


throw the reſt on the ground in token of chear- 


fulneſs. The bridegroom takes the veſſel, and 
throws it with violence againſt the ground, or 
againſt the wall, and breaks it in pieces in me- 
mory, they ſay, of the deſtruction of the temple. 


The Rabbins inform us, that before the temple of 
Feruſalem was laid in ruins, the bridegroom and 
\ bride wore crowns on their marriage; but not 


ſince that time. In ſcripture 'we ſee the crown 


of the bridegroom, but not that of the bride : 


and indeed, the head-dreſs of the women was by 
no means convenient for wearing a crown. 
Jai. Ixi. 10. Vulg. Qiiaſi ſponſum decoratum coro- 
nd. And Cant. iii. 11. Go forth, O ye daughters 
of Lion, and behold king Solomon with the crown 
wherewith his mother crowned him in the day z his 

cart. 


: Tous. and in the day of the gladneſs of his 


he modern Jews in ſome places throw hand- 
fuls of wheat on the married couple, particularly 
on the bride, ſaying, Increaſe and multiply. In 
other places they mingle pieces of money with 
the wheat, which are gathered up by the poor. 


We ſee by the goſpel, that the bridegroom had a 


Paranymphus, or brideman, called by our Sa- 
viour the Friend of the Bridegroom, John iii. 29. 
A number of young people kept him company. 
during the days of the wedding, to do him ho- 


nour; as alſo young women kept company with 


the bride all this time. The companions of the 
bridegroom are expreſsly mentioned in the hiſ- 
tory of Samſon, Judg. xiv. and in the Canticles, 


v. 1. viii. 13. and the companions of the bride, 


Cant. i. 4. ii. 7. til. 5. viii. 4. and P/alm xlv. 9, 
14, 15. The office of the brideman was to per- 
form the ceremonies of the wedding inſtead of 


the bridegroom, and to obey his orders. He 


that has the bride is the bridegroom, ſays John the 
Baptiſt, ſpeaking of Jeſus Chriſt ; but the friend 
of the bridegroom, which flandeth and heareth him, 
rejoiceth greatly, becauſe of the bridegroom's voice, 


John iii. 29. Some think that the Architriclinus, 
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or governor of the feaſt, mentioned in the mar- 
riage of Cana, was the brideman, Paranymphus, 
or friend of the bridegroom, who preſided at the 
feaſt, and had the care of providing for the 
gueſts, John ii. . 
of the bride ſang the Epithalamium, or wedding- 
ſong, at the door of the bride the evening before 
the wedding. P/alm xlv. is an Epithalamium, 
intitled, 4 ſong of rejoicing of the well-beloved. 
The ceremony of the wedding was performed 

with great decency, the young people of each 
- ſex being ſeparate, in diſtin apartments, and 
at different tables. The reſervedneſs of the 
Eaſtern people towards their women required 
this. We ſee proofs of this in the marriage of 
Samſon, in that of Efther, and in the Canticles. 
The young men diverted themſelves ſometimes 
in propoſing riddles, and the bridegroom ap- 
pointed the prize to thoſe that could explain 
them, Judg. xiv. 14. The ſtory of Samſon is 
well known, and his riddle. 


The wedding ceremonies commonly held ſeven : 


days for a maid, and three days for a widow. 
Do Laban ſays to Jacob reſpecting Leah“ fulfil 


her week.“ Gen. xxix. 279. The ceremonies of 


Samſon's wedding continued alſo ſeven whole 


days, Judg. xiv. 1, 18. as alſo that of Tobias, 


Tob. xi. 19. The Rabbins acquaint us that the 


term of ſeven days was of indiſpenſible obliga- 
tion to all married men; and that they were to 
allow ſeven days for the marriage of every wife 
they took, though they ſhould marry ſeveral the 
ſame day. In this caſe they made ſo many wed- 
ding weeks ſucceſſively as they married wives. 
Theſe ſeven days of rejoicing were commonly 
ſpent in the houſe of the woman's father, after 


which they conducted the bride home, to her 


huſband's houſe, with great folemnity. 


This part of the ceremony was generally performed 


with great pomp, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the married couple; and for this they 
often choſe the night. Hence, in the parable of 
the ten Virgins that went to meet the bride and 
bridegroom, Matt. xxv. it is faid the virgins 
were aſleep; and at midnight being awaked at 
the cry of the bridegroom's coming, the fooliſh 


virgins found they.had no oil to ſupply their 


lamps; which while they went to buy, the 
bridegroom and his attendants paſſed by. We 
read 1 Macc. ix. 37. that the children of Fambri 
having made a magnificent wedding at Medaba 
or Nadabatha, a city beyond Jordan, as they 
were bringing the bride with great ſolemnity 
to the dwelling of the bridegroom, and as the 
relations and friends of the huſband went before 


The friends and companions 


MAR 


her with inſtruments of muſic and with arms, 
the Maccabees fell upon and diſperſed them, 


In the ceremonies of marriage, the Hebrews pre- 


tend that they chiefly imitate Tobias's wedding, 
which they juſtly look on as a model of a regular 
and happy marriage. However the ceremonies 
we have deſcribed are. different enough from 


What was then praCtiſed. Firſt, Ragwel conſents 


that Tobias ſhall have his daughter, and at the 
ſame time puts Tob:as's hands into thoſe of his 

daughter Sara, and gives them his bleſſing. This 
is the eſſential ceremony of the marriage. After 
this, Raguel calls for paper, writes the contract, 
and has it ſigned by the witneſſes. Then the 
feaſt begins, which is kept a whole fortnight; 
though according to the rules of the Rabbins, 
they ought to have held it but three days, becauſe 
Sara was the widow of ſeveral huſbands, Toh, 
X 


When the married couple and their relations are 


come into the houſe, they fit down at table, and 
the bridegroom begins to ſing, as muſically as 
he can, a long bleſſing in Hebrew, Buxtorf. $;- 
nag. Jud. cap. 28. After ſupper the molt hio- 
nourable perſon in the company takes the bride. 
groom by the hand, and the reft.all round, and 
they begin to dance together. The womenlikewiſe 
do the ſame, but ſeparately from the men. This 

dancing is a very ancient tradition among them; 
they call it he dance of the commandment, pre— 
tending that God himſelf commanded it, in the 
ceremony of marriage. 


The leading the bride into the marriage chamber, 


is, in the opinion of the Rabbins, what complears 


the marriage, The woman is then a compleat 


bride, as ſoon as ſhe is entered into this chamber, 
even though the marriage has not been yet con- 
ſummated: as it happens when the woman is 
under the inconveniencies attending her ſex. 
Before the leading of the bride into the marriage- 
chamber, they rehearſe this bleſſing, in the pre- 
ſence of ten perſons of age ſufficient, and free. 
Be thou bleſſed, O Lord our God, king of the world, 
wha haſt created all things for thy glory. Be thou 
bleſjed, O Lord our God, creator of man. Be thou 
bleſſed, O Lord our God, who haſt created man is 
thy own image and likeneſs, and haſt provided hin: © 


companion for ever. Be thou blefſed, O Lord ir 


God, creator of man. She that awas barren ſpall 
rejoice, in gathering her children into her boſon. 
Be thou Bed, O Lord our God, aubo makeſt Sion 
rejoice in the multitude of its children. Replenijh 
with joy theſe tao ſpouſes, as thou didit repleniſh 
man and woman in the garden of Eden. Be thou 


bleſſed, O Lord our God, who heapeſt pleaſure wm 
| ht 
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the bridegroom and bride, and haſt prepared for 
them joy, ſongs, gladneſs, dancing, love, friendſhip, 
peace, and brotherly kindneſs. Grant, O Lord, as 
ſeon as may be, that in the cities of Judah and in the 
places of Jeruſalem may be heard ſongs of joy, the 
voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, 
' the voice of the mutual love of ſpouſes, and the voice 
of ſinging children. Be thou bleſſed, O Lord our 
God, who repleniſbeſt with joy the bridegroom and 
the bride, | 
As to the marriage of Chri/tians, Chriſt has reſtored 
it to its firſt perfection, by baniſhing polygamy, 
and forbidding divorce, except in the caſe of 
adultery, Mat. v. 32. nor leaving to the parties 


ſo ſeparated, the liberty of marrying again, Luke 


xvi. 18, And this is very different from what 
the law allowed, Our Saviour bleſſed and ſanc- 
tified marriage by being preſent himſelf at the 
wedding of Cana, John ji. 1, 2. St. Paul de- 
clares the excellence of a Chriſtian marriage, 
when he ſays, Eph. v. 32. Let every one of you /o 
love his avife, even as himſelf, and the wife ſee that 
ſhe reverence her huſband, And a little above, 
So ought men to love their wives, as their own bo- 
dies ; he that loveth his wife, Ioveth himſelf. For 
this cauſe ſhall a man leave his father and mother, 
and ſhall be joined unto his wife, and they tauo ſhall 
be one fleſh. This is a great myſtery; but I ſpeak 
concerning Chriſt and the church. The union of 
huſband and wife repreſents the ſacred and ſpiri- 
tual marriage of Chrift with his church. The 
ſame apoſtle aſſures us, Heb. xiii. 4. that mar- 


riage is honourable in all, and the bed undefiled ; but 


whoremongers and adulterers God will judge. The 
ſacred books of the New Teſtament preſcribe no 
particular ceremony for the ſolemnizing of ma- 
trimony; but it is certain that in the church a 
bleſſing has always been given to the married 
couple. We ſee by Tertullian, de veland. Virg. 
cap. II. that they put a veil over the married 
couple, and that in imitation of Tobias and Sara, 
they gave each other their hands. St. Ambroſe 
ſays, that marriage ought to be ſanctified by the 
veil, and by the bleſſing of the prieſt. Ignatius 
rhe martyr would have marriage to be contracted 
by the advice of the biſhop, that it may be ac- 
cording to God, and not according to the fleſh. 
The ceremony of eſpouſals' is very ancient, as 
may be ſeen by ſeveral councils; Concil. Aucyr. 
Can. xi. xxiv. Carthag. iv. Citat. iii. Pars cap: 
Xxvii. q. ii. cap. 45, 50, 51. and by St. Auſtin ; 
Iiſtitutum eft ut jam pactæ ſponſe non tradantur 
ſtatim ne vilem habeat maritus datam, quam non 
ſuſpiravit ſponſus dilatum. Aug. lib. viii. Confeſ. 
cap. 3. Heretofore in ſeveral churches the 
married people communicated the day of their 


MAR 


marriage, and abſtained that night from the uſe 


of the marriage-bed. This practice is ſtill in 
uſe in ſome places, as I am informed. . 


MARSENA, dp, bitterneſs, or myrrh of the 


buſh ; from Y marar, and 2 mur, and from 
dad ſenab, buſh : otherwiſe, that ſhews the buſh, 


or the enemy. 


MARSENA, or Marſana, one of the ſeven prin- 


cipal officers of king Ahaſuerus, Efther i. 14. 


MARTHA, Mapte, who becomes bitter; from Y 


marar : according to the Syriac, miſtreſs, or that 
teaches. | | 


MARTHA, fiſter of Lazarus and Mary, and 


miſtreſs of the houſe where our Saviour was en- 
tertained, in the village of Bethany, Vide LA- 
ZARUS and MARY. Martha is always named 
before Mary, probably becauſe ſhe was the elder 
ſiſter. Once, when our Saviour viſited them, 
Martha was very buſy in preparing ſupper, while 


Mary fat at our Saviour's feet, hearing his doc- 


trine with great aſſiduity and attention, Luke x. 
38, 42. Martha complained to our Saviour, 
deſiring him to bid Mary riſe and aſſiſt her. But 
Jeſus made anſwer, Martha, Martha, you are 
very buſy and in much trouble to provide indif- 
ferent or unneceſſary things; there is but one 
thing neceſſary, and Mary has choſen the better 
part, which ſhall not be taken from her. 


Some time after Lazarus falling ſick, the two ſiſ- 


ters ſent word of it to 7%, then beyond For- 
dan; but he departed not from thence till he 


knew Lazarus was dead. Being come almoſt to 
Bethany, Martha went out to meet him; expoſ- 


tulated with him on his delay; and profeſſed her 
faith in him. Te/us bid them bring him to La- 
zarus's tomb, where he raiſed him from the 


dead. John xi. 20, &c. | 
Six days before his paſſion, Fe/us being come to 


Bethany for the feaſt of the paſſover, was invited 
to eat by a Phariſee, called Simon the leper, John 
xil. I, 2, 3, Sc. Martha waited, Lazarus was 
one of the gueſts, and Mary poured a box of 
precious perfume on the head and feet of Feſus, 
Matth. xxvi. 6, Sc. This is all that ſcripture 
informs us of Martha. The ancient Latins and 
modern Greeks maintain, that ſhe died at Feru- 


ſalem, as alſo Mary and Lazarus, and that they 


were all buried there. Several ancient martyro- 
logies put their feaſt January 6. Others Decem- 


ber 17. The Latins now place it July 29. 
. MARY, the mother of eſs, and a virgin at 
the ſame time, daughter of Joachim, and Anna, 


of the tribe of Fudah, married to 7o/eph of the 
ſame tribe. The ſcripture mentions nothing of 
her parents, not even their names, unleſs Heli, 
Luke iii. 23. be the ſame as Joachim. All that 
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is ſaid concerning the birth of Mary, and her the concurrence of a man. And to confirm hig 
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parents, is only found in apocryphal writings: meſſage, and to ſhew that nothing is impoſſible 
which however are ancient. Fide Joacnuim. to God, he added, that her couſin Elizabeth, 
Aj Mary was of the royal race of David, as alſo who was both old and barren, was then in the 
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| 5 her huſband; and ſhe was alſo couſin ſixth month of her pregnancy. Mary anſwered, 
to Elizabeth, the wife of Zacharias the prieſt, Behold the hand-maid of the Lord, be it unto me 
Luke i. 5, 36. | 
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Mary very early made a vow of chaſtity, and en- ceived. She ſet out for Hebron, a city in the 


gaged herſelf to a perpetual virginity, ſay the 


apocryphal goſpels, which tell us, ſhe was conſe- 


crated to the Lord, and offered in the temple, 
from her earlieſt youth, and that the prieſts gave 
her 7o/eph for a ſpouſe, who was an holy and 
venerable old man, whom providence appointed 
for this purpoſe by a miracle; the rod which he 
commonly carried having grown green and flou- 
riſhed, as Aaron's did formerly. He eſpouſed 
Mary, not to live with her as a wife, but to be 
the guardian of her virginity. See the goſpel of the 
| birth of the Virgin, and the Protevangclium. 
Though theſe circumſtances are evidently fictiti- 
_ ous, yet Mary's virginity is atteſted by the gol- 
pel; for, ſpeaking to the angel, who told her ſhe 
ſhould become the mother of a ſon, ſhe'ſays, ſbe 


mountains of Fudah, to viſit her couſin EIiaa— 
beth : as ſoon as Elizabeth heard the voice of 
Mary, her child, (n the Baptiſt) leaped in 
her womb, ſhe was filled with the Holy Ghoſt, 
and cried out: Bleſſed art thou among women, &c, 
Then Mary filled with acknowledgment and ſu- 
pernatural light, praiſed God, ſaying, My fu 
doth magnify the Lord, and my ſpirit hath rejniced 
in God my Saviour, &c. Mary continued with 


Elizabeth about three months, and then returned 


to her own houſe. 


When Mary was ready to lie in, an edict of Czſay 


Auguſtus decreed, that all ſubjects of the em- 


pire ſhould go to their own cities, to regiſter 


knew not a man, Luke i. 34. For which reaſon, 


when Fo/eph perceived her pregnancy, he was 


extremely ſurpriſed and ſcandalized at it, and 


reſolved to put her away. 

The Greek text, Matth. i. 18. imports that Mary 
was eſpouſed, as well as the Latin. Cum eſſet de- 
ſponſata Mater Feſu Maria Foſeph. Muygeuveiovg 
Jap The Myipos aurs Mapizg r InoyÞ. And 
is ſo taken by Origen in diverſ. Evang. locis Homil. 
ii. S. Hilary in Matt. i. 18. St, Ferom upon St. 
Matt. i. 16, 18, 20. St. Baſil. de human Chriſti 
gener. p. 507. St. Epiphan. hereſ. 78. St. Chry- 


* 


foftom Homil. iv. in Matt. v. 20. St. Bernard 


upon miſſus eff. Homil. ii. N. 12, and many 
others. I ſay, in this ſenſe they underſtand it of 
a true marriage, and hold that Mary had actu- 
ally married 7% p. Among the Hebretus eſ- 


pouſals were underſtood to be as firm as marriage 


among us. The man had the iame power 
over his ſpouſe, as if the were lus wife. To 


compleat the marriage no more was wanting 


than a few formalities, and to take the bride home 
to her huſband. The fauiis ſhe committed 
againſt her honour were puniſhed as adultery. 
The Virgin Mary being eſpouſed to Foſeph, the 
angel Gabriel appeared to her, to acquaint her, 
that ſhe ſhould be the mother of the Meſiab, 
Luke i. 26, 27, Sc. Mary aſked him how this 
could be, ſince ſhe knew no-man ? The angel re- 
plied, that “ the Holy Ghoſt ſhould come upon 
her, and the power of the Higheſt ſhould over- 
ſhadow her,” ſo that ſhe ſhould conceive without 


their names, according to their families. 7E 
and Mary, who were both of the lineage of 
David, went to the city of Bethlehem, from 
whence ſprung their family, But while they 
were here, the time being fulfilled in which 
Mary was to be delivered, ſhe brought forth her 
firſt-born fon. She wrapped him in ſwaddling 
clothes, and laid him in the manger of the ſta- 
ble or cavern whither they had retired ; as they 
could find no place in the public inn, becauſe of 
the great concourſe of people at Bethlehem on 
this occaſion. Or, they were forced to withdraw 
into the ſtable of the inn, not being able to get 
a more convenient lodging. Vide MANGER. 
It is commonly believed, that Je was born 


the night after their arrival at Beihlebem, De— 


A 


cember 25. Such is the ancient tradition of the 
church. | this ſeems contrary to Luke ii. 6.] 

ngels made this event known to ſhepherds, W 
were in the fields near 'Bethlehein; and who came 
in. the night. to fee, Mary and Foſeph, and the 
child lying in the manger, and to pay him their 


adoration. Mary took notice of all theſe things, 


and laid them up in her heart. Luke ii. 19. 
A few days after the Magi or wiſe-men cone 


from the eaſt, and brought to Je/us the myſle- 


r10us preſents of gold, frankincenſe, and myrtrh; 
Matth. ii. 8, 9, 10, 11, Sc. The time of Hays 
purification being come, i. e. forty days after 
the birth of Jeſus, Mary went to Feruſalem, to 
preſent her ſon in the temple, and there to offer 
the ſacrifice appointed by the law, for the puri 
fication of women after child-birth. Luke ii. 21. 
There was then at Feru/alem an old man named 

| Simeon, 


M A R 
Simeon, full of the Holy Ghoſt, who had re- 


ceived a ſecret aſſurance that he ſhould not die, 
before he had ſeen Chri/? the Lord. He came 
then into the temple by the influence of the 
Spirit of God, and taking the little 7% in his 
arms, he bleſſed the Lord, &c. 


Afterwards, when ep and ary were about to 


return to their own country, Nazareth, the 


angel of the Lord appeared to Fo/eph in a dream, 
bidding him retire into Egypt with Mary and 
the child, becauſe Herod deſigned to deſtroy 
Jeſus. Matth. ii. 13, 14. Joſeph obeyed the 
admonition, and continued in Egypt till after the 
death of Herod, Tradition ſays, that 7% and 
the Virgin abode at Hermopolis ; and between 
Cairo and Heliopolis is ſhewn a fountain and a 
garden of balm plants, in a place called Matarea, 
where they ſay the holy virgin ſtopped and 
waſhed her ſons' linen in the fountain. This 
place is in great veneration in Egypt. Aſter the 


death of Herod, Jeſeph and Mary returned to 


Nazareth. | 


Mary and Joſeph went every year to Jeruſalem to 

the paſſover ; and when Jeſus was twelve years 
of age, they took him with them. When they 
were returning, the child Jeſus continued at 
Feruſalem, without their perceiving it; and 
thinking he might be with ſome of the company, 
they went on a day's journey, Then, not finding 
him among their acquaintance, they returned to 


Jeruſalem to ſeek him. Three days after, they 


found him in the temple, ſitting among the doc- 


tors, hearing them and aſking them queſtions. 


When they ſaw him they were filled with aſton- 
iſhment; and Mary ſaid to him, Son why have 
vou ſerved us thus? Your father and myſelf, 
have ſought you in much affliction.“ 7e an- 
ſwered them, Why did you ſeck me? Did not 
you know that I muſt be employed about my 
father's buſineſs?“ Luke ii. 49. (Ort ev 707; T8 
T&Ipog p8 07 e£lve pe; I mult be in the houſe 
of my father; or, I muſt be employed in the 
affairs of my father.) Afterwards, he returned 
with them to Nazareth; and lived in filial ſub- 
miſſion to them. But his mother laid up all theſe 


things in her heart. Luke it. 51, 52, c. The The Virgin was at 


goſpel ſpeaks nothing more of the virgin Mary, 


till the marriage of Cana of Galilee, at which ſhe 


was preſent with her fon Je/us, 
In the thirty-third year of Feſus Chriſt, A. D. Zo, 
our Saviour reſolving to manifeſt himſelf to the 
world, went to the baptiſm of ohn, from thence 
into the wilderneſs, then to the wedding at Cana 
of Galilee, where he had been invited with his 
mother and his diſciples. John ii. 1, 2, 3, Oc. 
1 _ has” beginning to fail, Mary ſaid to Jeſus, 
1 


MAR 
ei they have no wine” to which 7% anſwered ; 
«© Woman, what have J to do with thee ? Mine 
hour is not yet come.” St. Chry/z/Jom, and thoſe 
who have bcen uſed to follow his explications, 
believe that on this occaſion the holy virgin's 
yanity, was tempted with a deſire of ſceing her 
own credit raifed by the miracles of her ſon, 
And this made our Saviour give her this anſwer, 
which ſeems indeed ſomething harſh. But other 
' fathers and commentators impute what was ſaid 
by the holy virgin, to her charity; and the 
anſwer of our Saviour they impute, not to /e 
as man, but to 70%. as God: g. J. I know 
when I ought to ſhew forth my power, nor docs 
it belong to you to appoint me the time of 
working miracles. Nevertheleſs, on this occaſion, 
Teſus turned hx pitchers of water into wine. 
After this Jes went to Capernaum with his mo- 
ther and his brethren, z. e. with his parents and 
his diſciples; and this ſeems to be the place 
where the holy virgin afterwards chiefly reſided. 
Epiphanius thinks, that ſhe followed him every 
where, during his preaching; but we do not 
find that the evangeliſts mention her, when they 
ſpeak of the holy women who followed him. 
One day, as YFe/us Chriſt was in the houſe at 
Capernaum, there was ſo great a croud about 
him, that neither he nor his diſciples had time 
to eat. This cauſed a report that he had fainted 
away. (The words in Greet EXeyov yaÞ 0T1 EZEGY. 
Mark iii. 21. [See Jnsus CnRisT,] might 
inſinuate, that he was become mad, or had loſt 
his underſtanding. And the Vulgate reads, 
Dicebant enim quoniam in furorem verſus eff, The 
mother of Jeſus and his brethren wiſhed to take 
him out of the crowd. It was not they, cer- 
tainly, who made ſo wrong a judgment of 7%, 
but the ignorant people, or the Pheriſees, who 
had ſaid, he was poſſeſſed by a devil.) The 
virgin, the brethren, (op the parents) of e/us 
came to fee what had occaſioned this report. 
Jeſus being informed of their coming, looking 
upon thoſe around him, ſaid; © whoever does 
the will of God, he is my mother, my ſiſter, 
and my brother.” | 
Fernſalem, at the laſt paſſover 
our Saviour celebrated there. There ſhe ſaw all 
that was tranſacted, ſhe followed him to Cal- 
dry, ſhe ſtaid at the foot of his croſs, with an 
admirable conſtancy and courage. Feſus fecing 
his mother, and his beloved diſciple near, he 
ſaid to his mother, Woman, behold thy fon ;” 
and to the diſciple, © Behold thy mother'. And 
from that hour the diſciple took her home to his 
own houſe. It is not to be doubted that our 
Saviour appeared to his holy mother ener 
diately 
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diately after his reſurrection, and that ſhe was 
among the firſt, to whom he vouchſafed that 
conſolation. She was with the apoſtles at his 
aſcenſion, and continued with them at Teruſa- 
lem, waiting the coming of the Holy Ghoſt, 


After this ſhe dwelt with John the evangeliſt, 


who took care of her as of his own mother, Epi- 
phan. hereſ. 78, cap. 10, 11. Nazian. Tragad. 


p. 281. Cyrill. Alex. in Fohan. lib. xit. p. 1065. 
It is thought he took her with him to Zphe/us, 


where ſhe died in an extreme old age. Andr. 
Cretenſ. Hom. ix. p. 123, c. There is a letter of 
the œcumenical council of Epheſus, importing, 
that in the fifth century it was believed ſhe was 
buried there. Council. Epheſ. Homil. iii. Concil. 
Lab. p. $74 as 5 

Vet this opinion was not ſo univerſal, but that 
ſome authors of the ſame age, think the Virgin 


Mary died and was buried at Ferigſalem. The 


emperor Marcian and Pulcheria being anxious to 
tranſlate the body of the holy Virgin to the 
church called Blachernus at Conſtantinople, ap- 
plied to Fuvenal, biſhop of Feruſalem, who told 
them her ſepulchre was at Gelhſemane, near to 
Feruſalem ; which ſepulchre Marcian ordered to 
be tranſported to Conſtantinople. h. Diac. 
de Aſſumpt. B. M. Serm. ti. p. 394. MNicephor. 
lib. 11. cap. 23. & lib. xv. cap. 14. It is added, 
that the figure of the body of the Virgin was en- 
graved on the ſtone, and not by the work of any 
man's hand. From this time they have conti- 


nued to ſhew the Virgin's tomb at Geth/emane, 


in a church dedicated to her name; where it is 
ſhewn to this day. 
Some have believed that the holy Virgin finiſhed 


her life by martyrdom, from thoſe words of old 


Simeon, A favord ſhall pierce through thy own foul 
alſo, Luke ii. 35. But this is generally referred 
to her affliction, at the fight of her ſon's cruci- 
fixion: no hiſtory mentions her martyrdom, 
Epiphanius declares, that he could not afhrm 
whether ſhe died or continued immortal, whe=- 
ther ſhe was buried or not. Epiphan. hareſ. 78. 
cap. II. 23. In a word, that no one knew 
what was her end. The ſentiments of the 
church, at this day, are, that ſhe is dead ; but 
they are divided as to her riſing again, or whe- 
ther ſhe awaits the general reſurrection, at 
Epheſus, or at Feruſalem, or elſewhere. 


As to the age at which ſhe died, and the year of The Mahometans on the contrary entertain great 


her death, nothing can be ſaid but what is very 
doubtful. Nicephorus Caliſtus, an author of the 
fourteenth century, gives us the following de- 
ſcription of the holy Virgin; “ She was of a 
moderate ſtature, or according to ſome, rather 
below the ordinary ſtature of women: her com- 


plexion was of the colour of wheat, her hair 


_ olive-colour, her eyebrows black and ſemicircy. 


The Jews have vented many falſities againſt her, 


They pretend that Mary was a milliner, and mar- 


Lord whatever child ſhould be born, whether 


MAR 


fair, her eyes lively, the eye-ball yellowiſh, or 


lar, her noſe pretty long, her lips red, her hands 
and fingers large, her air grave, ſimple, and 
modeſt, her clothes neat, without pride or of. 
tentation, and of the natural colour of the wool,” 
It has been pretended, that St. Luke had drawn 
her picture, and in ſeveral places they ſhew pic. 
tures of her, which they aſſirm to be copies from 
St. Luke's original. But the ancients have no 
where informed us, that St. Luke was a painter, 
or that he had painted the holy Virgin. But 
Theodorus, lecturer of the church of Confontin. 
ple, who lived in the ſixth century, ſays that I 
Eudocia ſent from Feruſalem to Conſtantinople, to 3 
the empreſs Pulcheria, a picture of the holy E 
Virgin painted by St. Luke, Certain it is that 
this holy evangeliſt has acquainted us with ſome 
particulars of the life of the holy Virgin, that 
could hardly be learned from any one but her- 
ſelf; which inclines us to believe, that he had 
the happineſs of her acquaintance, and of her 
confidence. Vide LUKE. 


in their book called Toledoth Feſu, or the Life of 
Feſus Chriſt, Vide Je sus CHRIST. 


ried to one Johanan; that ſhe ſuffered herſelf to 
be corrupted by one Panderus, who had a ſon by 
her called Joſbua, or Feſus; that Panderus, or 
Pantherus, withdrawing to Babylon, Mary was 
forced to keep her ſon. Akiba took a journey to 
Nazareth, on purpoſe to inform himſelf concern- 
ing the birth of Fe/us ; who from his childhood 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf at ſchool, He found from 
Mary herſelf, that ſhe had been guilty of adul- 
tery. At his return, Jeſus was ſeized, was 
ſhaved, and his head was waſhed with a water, 
which prevented the hair from growing again. 
Hence it 1s that his diſciples ſhave their heads. 
(Inſinuating by this, the cuſtom that has obtained 
among Roman catholic prieſts and religious, of 
the tonſure.) They add, that at Mary's death 
they ſet up a ſtately monument for her at 7eru- 
alem, with an inſcription upon it, which col: 
the lives of an hundred Chriſtians of Jeſus's rela- 
tions, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this 
occaſion. : 


ſentiments of reſpect and eſteem for her. But 
they do not confine themſelves within the limits 
of truth and ſobriety: they ſay, for example, 
that Ann the mother of Mary, and wife of 
Amram, being with child of her, vowed to thc 


male 


MAR 


male or female. That God gave the name of 
Mary to the child; that Ann gave the child to 
keep to Zacharias the prieſt, who ſhut her up in 


one of the chambers of the temple, the door of 
which was ſo high, that they went up to it by a * 


ladder, and he always carried the key about him. 
Zacharias made her frequent viſits, and whenever 
he came he always found with her all the moſt 
exquiſite fruits of Paleſtine, even ſuch as were 
moſt out of ſeaſon. This put him on enquiring 


how ſhe came by ſuch fine fruits? To which 


Mary anſwered, © Whatever you ſee here comes 
from God, who provides for thoſe that pleaſe 
him all good things, without meaſure or number.” 
As to the purity of the holy Virgin, in her birth, 

in the conception of the Word, &c. they ſpeak 
very explicitly. Fe 


Abulfarage writes in his dynaſties, that it was a 


tradition among the oriental Chri/tians, that the 
holy Virgin was but thirteen years of age when 
ſhe brought forth Feſus Chriſt, and that ſhe lived 
to be fifty-one. Some Muſſulmen falſly impute 
to Chriſtians, that they acknowledge the Vir- 
gin Mary as the third perſon of the Holy Tri- 
nity z which miſtake proceeds from hence, that 
the Chriſtians of the Eaſt give her the name of 
Al. ſcidui, which ſignifies the Lady; and among 
the Greek fathers St. Cyril has called her, The 
Supplement or Completion of the moſt holy Trinity ; 
but other Mahometans vindicate us from this 
calumny. | h | | 

II. Mary, the mother of James and John. She 
Vas not called Mary, but Salome; though ſhe is 


MAR 


bility, that ſhe was wife of Cleophat, and mother 


of James the Leſſer, and of Simon, brethren of 


our Lord. Theſe authors take Mary, mother of 
James, and Mary, wife of Cleophas, to be the 
fame perſon. St. 7% n gives her the name of 
Mary, wife of Cleophas, and the other evangeliſts 
the name of Mary, mother of Fames. Cleophas 
and Alpheus are the ſame perſon, as Fames fon 
of Mary, wife of Cleophas, is the ſame as Fame: 
ſon of Alpheus. Alpheus and Cleophas differ only 
as a Hebrew name, and the ſame in Greet. 


We know very few particulars of the life of 


Mary of Cleophas. It is thought ſhe was ſiſter 


to the holy Virgin; and the mother of James 


the Leſs, of Joſes, of Simeon, and of Fudas, who 
in the goſpel are named brethren of Ze/us Chriſt, 
i. e. his couſin-germans. She believed early on 


F Chri/t, and accompanied him in ſome of 


commonly named Mary, the mother of 7ames 


and John. St. Matthew xxvii. 56. calls her the 
mother of the ſons of Zebedee; and St. Mark, 
xv. 40. calls her Salome. She was therefore wife 
to Zebedee, and mother to James and Fohn. 

III. Mary, mother of Mark. She had a houſe 


is journeys, to miniſter to him. She was pre- 
ſent at the death of our Saviour; ſhe followed 
him to Calvary, and was with the Virgin at the 
foot of his croſs. She was alſo preſent at his 
burial, and prepared perfumes to embalm him. 
But going to his tomb on Sunday morning very 
early, with other women, they learned from an 
angel that he was riſen, of which they informed 
the apoſtles. By the way Jeſus appeared to 
them, and they embraced his feet, worſhipping 
him. The year of the death of Mary the wife 
of Cleophas is not known, but the Greeks keep 
April 8, in memory of the holy women who 
brought perſumes to embalm the body of Chri/? ; 
and pretend to have their bodies at Con/tantinople, 
in a church of the holy Virgin, built by Zu/f:n IE, 
'The Roman martyrology places the feitival of 
St. Mary the wife of Cleophas, April q. 


V. Mary SALoME, daughter of Mary, wife of 


in Jeruſalem, whither it is thought the apoſtles 


retired, after the aſcenfion of our Lord, and 
where they received the Holy Ghoſt. This 


houſe was on mount Sion. Apiphanius ſays, it 


eſcaped the deſtruction of Feru/alem by Titus, 


and was changed into a very famous church, 


which continued ſeveral ages. After the impri- 
ſonment of St. Peter, the faithful aſſembled in 


this houſe, there praying inſtantly ; when Peter 


delivered by the miniſtry of an angel, knocked 
at the door of the houſe. Acts xi. 5, 12. See 
Joun Mark. 


IV. Maxy of Cleephas, Ferom ſays, ſhe bore the 


name of Cleophas, either becauſe of her father, 


of her family, or ſome other reaſon not known. 
Chry ſeſtom in Galat. p. 801. Theodoret in Galat, 
p. 208. And others, believe, with greater proba- 


Cleophas ; ſiſter of Fames the Leſs, and others, 
called the brethren of our Lord. She was cou- 
ſin-german to 175 us Chriſt according to the fleſh, 
and niece to the holy Virgin. She was properly 


called Salome, and without any reaſon received 


the name of Mary, which belongs to her mother. 


Others pretend that Salome was the daughter of 


by 2 


Joſeph, the huſband of the Virgin Marys and 
this is the opinion of the modern Greeks, founded 
on the teſtimony of Epiphanius. Hareſ. 78. cap. 
8. p. 1040. a. See DALOMEB, 
he Roman martyrology gives the name of Mary 
Salome to the mother of St. James the Leſs. It 
is not known what grounds they had for this, 
for it cannot be found in Scripture, or in any 
good author, that ſhe was called Mary, but was 
certainly called Salome. Compare Matth. xxvii. 
56. with Mark xv. 40. And ſee Origen on St. 
Matthew, p. 206. c. and the other interpreters. 
O2 VI. Mary, 


MAR MAR 
VI. MARy, 2 Chriſtian woman mentioned by St, and died there. Several ancient martyrologies 
Paul, Romans xvi. 6. of whom he fays, that ſhe put their feaſt Fanuary 19, The Greeks put her 
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laboutred much for the faith, and for the church feaſt March 18, becauſe of the perfumes {he . 
at Rome. poured that day on Feſus Chriſt. John xi. xii, 3 
VII. Marr, ſiſter of Lazarus, who has been pre- VIII. MARY MAGDALEN, who has been con- 3 
poſterouſly conſounded with that woman finner, founded with Mary the ſiſter of Martha and 2 
mentioned Lyuke vii. 37, 39. whoſe name is not Lazarus, but very improperly, was probably 3 
noticed, but who was probably Mary /1agdalen. that ſinner mentioned by Luke, vii. 36, 37, Oc. „ 
Mary the ſiſter of Martha and Lazarus, lived whoſe name he does not tell us. But circum- I 
with her brother and ſiſter at Bethany, a village ſtances incline one to believe, that ſhe is that | 
near to Jeruſalem. Feſus Chrift had a particular Mary Magdalen from whom Fefus drove out 
affection for this family, and often retired to ſeven devils, chap. viii. 2. TFeſus having healed 


their houſe. One day, and perhaps the firſt the widow's ſon of Nain, entered into that city, 
time that Jes went thither, Martha having and was there invited to eat by a phariſce named 


received him with great affection, and thinking Simon. While he was at table, a woman of à 
to make much of him, ſhe prepared a handſome ſcandalous life came into the houſe, having an 
entertainment ; while Mary her ſiſter remained alabaſter-box full of perfume; and ſtanding up- 
at our Saviour's feet, hearing his converſation, right behind Feſus, and at his feet, (for he was 
with great attention. Wherefore Martha ſaid to lying at table on a couch after the manner of the 
Feſus, Do you not obſerve, Lord, that my ſiſter ancients,) ſhe poured her perfume on his feet, 
leaves me to miniſter alone? Bid her come to kiſſed them, watered them with her tears, and 


help me: but Fe/us took occaſion to juſtify wiped them with her hair, &c. 
Mary, ſaying, that Mary had choſen the better In the following chapter St. Luke tells us, that 
part, which ſhould not be taken from her. Jeſus in company with his apoſtles, preached 


Some time after, their brother Lazarus fell ſick, the goſpel from city to city; accompanied by 

and his ſiſters acquainted 7e/us with it; but he ſeveral women, whom he had cured of their in- 

did not come till aſter Lazarus was dead. He firmities, among whom was Mary called Mag- 

arrived at Bethany, and preſently Martha came dalene, out of whom went ſeven devils. I 

| to him. Then he ſent to acquaint Mary with own this is no proof, that the ſinner mentioned 

y his being there, who immediately came to him, before was Mary Magdalene; but this is all we 
making her complaint of Lazarus's death, &c. can have for the ſupport of that opinion. 


Jeſus reſtored him to his filters. Six days before Mary Magdalene took her ſurname, either from 
the paſlover, Fe/us came to Bethany with his the town of Magdala in Galilee, beyond Jordan, 
diſciples, and was invited to ſupper at Simon's and not far from Gamala, Joſephus de vita ſua, 
the leper. Martha attended, and Lazarus was p. 1007, probably the ſame mentioned 1/ath. 
one of the gueſts. Mary, taking a pound of xv. 39. or from Magdolos, a town on this fide 
ſpikenard (the molt precious perfume of this Jordan, at the foot of mount Carmel, the /4/-- 
kind, ſee SpI KEN AK D) poured it on the head giddo of Joſhua xvii. 11. 2 Kings ix. 27. xxiii. 
and feet of Jeſus. She wiped his feet with her 29. Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 159. The Reabbins 
hair, and the whole houſe was filled with the ſpeak of a Mary Magdalene, wife of Rabbi 
ſcent of the perfume. Judas Iſcariot murmured Papus, fon of Fudah, and of another ary 
at this, but 7e/zs undertook Mary's defence, Magdalene, wife of Hamchuna, the father of 
ſaying, that by this ſhe had anticipated his em- Nazareen, who was ſurnamed Magdala, not be- 
balmment, and, in a manner, had declared his cauſe of her country, but becauſe by profeſſion 
death and burial at hand. From this time the ſhe was a tire-woman or ſeamſtreſs; as if it were 
ſcripture does not mention Martha and Mary; inſinuated by the term Magdala, which fignifics 
but thoſe who diſtinguiſh not between Mary a tower, that Magdalene in preparing hea!- 
ſiſter of Martha, and Mary Magdalen, ſay, that dreſſes for the women, built as. it were towers 
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N ſhe was preſent at the crucifixion of our Saviour, on their heads. 

ij and went to his ſepulchre to embalm him. The | | 

N Roman ordinal, apud Baron. an. 34. n. 182, Tanta eſt quærendi cura decoris, | 

g and one Nicephorus, quoted by M. Cotelier, af- 2 5 tot adhuc compagibus altum 

. firm, that Martha and Mary went to our Sa- 33 , 

iy — 7 0 JUVEN. SAT. VI. V. 509, | 
| viour's tomb to embalm him: but we find no- | 

2 thing of this in the ſacred authors. Lightfoot believes, Chronic. p. 23. & Hore Hebree 
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The ancient Latins, and modern Greets believe, in Matth. xxvi. 56. p. 388. that it is this Mary 
that Hary and Martha remained at Feruſalem, Magdalene that St. Luke and the other eig 
| | oe, geliſts 


MAR 
geliſts ſpeak of, and whom this. author does not 
diſtinguiſh from Mary the filter of Lazarus. 
Magdalene is mentioned by the evangeliſts 
among the women who followed our Saviour, to 
miniſter to him, according to the cuſtom of the 
exws, St. Luke viii. 2. and St. Mark xvi. g. 
obſerve, that this woman had been delivered by 
Feſus Chriſt from ſeven devils. This ſome un- 
derſtand literally: others figuratively, for the 
crimes and wickedneſſes of her paſt life. Others 
maintain, that ſhe had always lived in virginity, 
and conſequently was a different perſon from the 
ſinner mentioned by St. Luke, and by the ſeven 
devils of which ſhe was poſſeſſed, they under- 
ſtand a real poſſeſhon, which is not inconſiſtent 
with a recluſe life. She followed Chri/ in his 
laſt journey from Galilee to 8 and was 
at ho foot of the croſs with the holy Virgin. 
She continued on Mount Calvary till our Sa- 
viour's death, and ſaw him put into his tomb. 
After which ſhe returned to Feruſalem, to pre- 
pare perfumes to embalm him after the /abbath 
was over, John xix. 25. Mark xv. 47. 


All the /abbath day ſhe remained in the city, and 


the next day early in the morning ſhe went to 
the ſepulchre, with Mary the mother of James 
and Salome, Mark xvi. 1, 2. Luke xxiv. 1, 2. 
Being come to his tomb, they ſaw two angels, 


who informed them that Je, was riſen. On 


this, Mary Magdalene runs to Feruſalem, to 
acquaint the apoſtles. Returning to the ſepul- 
chre, and ſtooping forward to examine the infide 
of the tomb, ſhe there ſaw two angels fitting, 
one at the head, and the other at the bottom of 
the tomb. They aſked her, why ſhe wept? To 
which ſhe replied, They have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid him. 


At the ſame time turning about, ſhe ſaw Jeſus 


Chriſt, who aſked her, what ſhe looked for? 
She anſwered, Sir, if you have removed my 
Maſter, let me know it, that I may take him 
away. Feſus ſays to her, Mary! immediately 
ſhe knew him, and caſt herſelf at his feet, to kiſs 
them. But Te/us ſaid to her, Touch me not, 
for I am not yet aſcended to my father. g. d. 
You ſhall have leiſure to ſee me hereafter : go 
now to my brethren, my apoſtles, and tell them, 


I ſhall aſcend to my God, and to their God; to 


my Father, and to their Father. Thus had Mary 
the happineſs of firſt ſeeing our Saviour after his 
reſurrection. She returned then to Jeruſalem, 
and told the apoſtles that ihe had ſeen the Lord. 
But they did not believe her, till her report was 


MAS 


of Martha, though ſhe has been often called by 
this name. There is a pretended hiſtory of 


Mary Magdalene, ſaid to have been written in 


Hebrew by Marcella, ſervant of Martha; but 
this can only relate to Mary ſiſter of Martha, 


and beſides, is a mere forgery. Modęeſtus, apud 
Phot. cod. 275. archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, in 
the ſeventh century, ſays, that Mary Magdalene, 


from whom Fe/us had caſt out ſeven devils, went 


to Epheſus after the death of the Virgin Mary, 
and abode with St. %u, as long as ſhe lived: 
and that ſhe there ended her liſe by martyraom. 
Her aCts were then in being, but they are not 
now. The commentary on St. Mark, aſcribed: 
to St. Ferom, ſays, that Mary Magdalene was a 
widow. Gregory of Tours, as alſo Modeſtus, juſt 
cited, ſays, her tomb was at Epheſus, and had 


not then been opened. They had her relics in 


great reverence there, in 745, when Villebeaud 
paſſed that way. The Greet annals inſinuate, 
that ſhe died and was buried there. The empe- 


ror Leo the Wiſe, who began to reign A. D. 
886, cauſeò her relics to be brought from Ephe-- 
| ſus to Conſtantinople. Codinus, who ſpeaks of 
this tranſlation, underſtands it of Mary ſiſter to 


Lazarus; but Cedrenus underſtands it of Mag- 


dalene. | 


MASCHIL, bvb, that infirufs. 
MASCHIL. This term is found -as a title in the 


Pſalms, and ſignifies he that inflrufts, or makes 
to underſtand, Some interpreters think, but 
without reaſon, that it ſignifies an inſtrument of 


muſic. Much more probably it ſignifies an 1 
ſtructiue ſong. Some ancient Rabbins believe, 
that in repeating the P/al/ms with this inſcription, 


they always added an explication to it. Some 
Fathers think, that the word wntellefus, in He- 
brew Maſchil, expreſies the profound meaning 


of the P/alm. Others on the contrary,. that it 


ſhews the clearneſs and perſpicuity of the P/alm,. 
and that it needs no explication. 


MASELOTH, Meoaub, parables, fumilitudes, go— 
_ wvernments. A city, 1 Macc. ix. 2 
MASH, wn, w.cc07, otherwiſe. meſbech, 1 Chron. 


1. 17. He that takes away, or touches ; from wen 
maſbaſb, to touch, to tube away. 


MASH, or Mes, fourth ſon of Aram, Gen. x. 23. 


called Mefhech, 1 Chran. i. 17. and Maſoch in the 
LXX. Bochart believes he inhabited Mount 
Maſius in Mefopotamia, and gave his name to the 
river Mazccha, whoſe ſource is there. Stephanus 


names the inhabitants of this diſtrict Maſieni, or 
Mafram, 
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confirmed by other teſtimony. MASHAL, vwn, cd, or Miſha!, 1 Chron, vi. 
This is what the goſpel informs us concerning 74. Parable, or he that governs, 


Mary Magdalene, different from Mary the filter MASHAL, Miſlul, or Maſal, a city of. Aſeers 
50 - | | yielded. 
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MAS 


yielded to the Levites of the family of Gerſon, 
I Chron. vi. 74. FEuſebius ſays, it was border- 
ing on Mount Carmel near the fea. | 
MASREKAH, dp, permnas, whiſtling or hiſ- 
| 15 
Jing; from pow ſharak : otherwiſe, who touches 
vanity, or emptineſs; from wwn maſhaſh, to touch, 
and pp rakak, that brings to nothing : other wiſe, 
vine; from PW ſhorek. As 
MASREK AH, or Maſreca, captain or duke of 
Edom, ſucceſſor of Hadad, Gen. xxxvi. 36. 
MASS A, xwn, burden, or elevation; in a meta- 
phorical ſenſe, unfortunate prophecy; from Nun 
naſba, to carry, to lift up. 1 
MASSA, ſeventh ſon of mal, Gen. xxv. 14. 
There is a city named Meſa in Arabia Petræa: 
alſo one named Meſada. | : 
MASSA, non, Vulgate. Temptation; from 22 
naſſah, temptation. _ | 
MASSA, or Maſſab, a Hebrew word ſignifying 
temptation. This name was given to the encamp- 
ment of the Hebrews at Rephidim, when the peo- 
ple wanting water began to - murmur againſt 
| Afoſes, and to tempt the Lord, as if they had 
doubted of his preſence among them, Ex. xvii. 
2, 3, 4 Ge. | | Es 
MASSADA, a caſtle or fortreſs in the tribe of 
Judah, weſt of the Dead Sea, or the lake A, 
phaltites, not far from Enged:, ſituated on a ſteep 
rock, and of very difficult acceſs. But at the 
top of the rock 1s a plain of ſufficient extent, 
which may be even cultivated, and afford ſub- 


ſiſtence. Jonathan the Aſmoncan, brother of 


Judas Maccabeus, and high-prieſt of the Fes, 
fortified this place againſt the kings of Syr1a. 
Herod the Great fortified it anew, and made it 


impregnable. As it had no water, he cauſed 


ſeveral ciſterns to be made, and ſtored up there 
a vaſt quantity of proviſions, that if any misfor- 
tune ſhould happen to him, or if the country 
ſhould revolt, he might there find a retreat. 


After the laſt war of the Jews againſt the Romans, 


Eleazar ſon of Fair, and grandſon of the famous 
Judas the Gaulonite, at the head of the Sicarii, 
or aſſaſſins, ſeized the fort of Maſſada. Flavius 
Sylva, whom Titus had left in Fudea, to reduce 
what yet held out, in that province, beſieged 
Elenzar. He began by putting garriſons into all 
the neighbouring places, to ſecure the country, 
and ſurrounded the place with a wall of circum- 
vallation, with bodies of guards at convenient 
diſtances, that no one might eſcape. Then he 
carried on the ſiege with great vigour, and works 
almoſt incredible. Eleazar defended himſelf 
very courageoully, and ſeeing that he could hold 
out no longer againſt the Roman army, he per- 
ſuaded all the Fewws that were with him to kill 
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one another, and the laſt that ſurvived was to 


ſet fire to the caſtle. This counſel they put in 
execution, and voluntarily flew one another, 


Two women, who with five young children had 


hid themſelves in the aquæducts, the day follow. 
ing informed the Romans of what had been done, 
This happened A. D. 71. 


MASSORA. This Hebrew word ſignifies tradi. 


tion + derived from the verb deo maſar, which 
ſigniſies to give, of „ or offer, Thoſe Hebreay 
doctors are called Mafſorites, who have fixed the 
reading of the ſacred text, by adding pointcd 
vowels to it, and who made the notes in the 
margins of the printed Hebrew bibles; who have 


counted with moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs all the 


words, verſes, and letters of every book, that 


in following ages no further change might be 


made, and that the reading of the bible might be 
fixed for ever. As the Hebrews often write their 
words without vowels, a tradition from father 
to ſon, is their rule for reading certain conſo- 
nants, which have a variety of ſignifications, ac- 


\ cording to the nature of the vowel ſupplied. 


E. gr. theſe three letters, D B R, may be pro- 
nounced dabar—a word, or he ſpoke; daber,— 
death, or, the plague ; dabir—a court; dabber, 
—ſpeak; daber, — he that ſpeaks: and ſo of 
others. As tradition teaches the eros how to 
pronounce this word, in the ſeveral places in 
which it is found, in conſequence of this tradi- 
tion, the Mafſorites invented pointed vowels, to 
fix the reading. For this reaſon they are called 
Mafſrrites, and their work Maſſora, or tradition. 


Theſe pointed vowels are inſtead of the real vowels 


where they are wanting, and they denote what 
ſound 1s to be given them, when they are in the 
text; and whether they are to be pronounced or 
not, whether long or ſhort, whether with a full 
ſound, or ſlightly. Theſe pointed vowels are 
commonly pur under the letters, but ſometimes 
above. They are thirteen in all, five long, five 
ſhort, and three very ſhort. Vide the Hebreav 
grammars, It is an error to think, that the 
Hebrew tongue has no vowels; for it has its 
vowels as well as other languages, but they are 
not always marked in writing. See LETTERS. 


The Maſſorites have alſo marked the accents, and 


the points. The accents ſerve for pronuncia- 
tion, for ſinging, and reading of the words. 'The 


points ſerve for diſtinction of ſentences and 
verſes. | 


The Maffrrites have been exact in marking letters 


that are either deficient or redundant in the text; 
whether a word is writ in a regular manner; 
whether one letter be put for another; if it be 
larger, or ſhorter, or inverted, or — 

or 
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For the Hebrews have ſuch a vaſt reſpect for the 
ſacred books, that they make a ſcruple of chang- 
ing the ſituation of a letter, that is plainly out 
of its place. They incline to ſuppoſe that ſome 
myſtery has occaſioned the alteration. Their 
anceſtors it is very plain were not ſo ſcrupulous, 


fince we find many miſtakes 1n the text, that 


could proceed only from the negligence or ig- 
norance of tranſcribers. | 

Laſtly, when there are various readings of the text, 
or any palpable fault, they put the true reading 
in the margin, without daring to alter the text. 
That which is found in the text they call 
Chetib, i. e. written; what they put in the mar- 
gin they call Keri, i. e. read or reading. q. d. 
« yrite in this manner, but read in that man- 
ner.” For example, when they find certain 
words, they ſubſtitute others. Inſtead of the 
ſacred name 7ehovah, they ſubſtitute Adonai, or 
Elohim ; and inſtead of certain terms not very 
decent, they pronounce others leſs indelicate, or 
more agreeable to good manners. 

As to the Mafſſorites, or authors of the Maſſora, 
and the age they lived in, and to the value of 
their performance, there is a great variety of 
ſentiments. Some have very much commended 
this undertaking, and have looked on the work 
of the Maſſorites as an admirable invention, to 
deliver the text from a multitude of equivocations 
and perplexities to which it was liable, to ſtop 
the unbounded licentiouſneſs and raſhneſs of 


tranſcribers and critics, who often made altera- 


tions in the text on their own private authority, 
according to their own underſtanding or humour, 
Others have blamed the deſign, ſuſpecting the 
Maſſorites corrupted the purity of the text, ſub- 
ſtituting inſtead of the ancient and true reading 
of their fathers, another reading more favourable 
to their prejudices, and more oppoſite to Chri/- 
lianity, whole teſtimonies and proofs they would 
weaken as much as they could. This is very 
certain, that they often follow and authorize 
readings, very different from thoſe followed by 
the ancient Greet interpreters, who lived before 
Feſus Chriſt. Sometimes they even depart from 
the reading of the Cha/dee, which is the moſt 
ancient author of any that has interpreted the 
original text, in a language of near affinity to the 
Hebrew. Laſtly, it may be ſhewn, that the an- 
cient Rabbins do not always agree with the Ma 
forites, Whence it is eaſy to infer, that their 
tradition has not always been uniform, as to the 
manner of reading and interpreting the text, or 


that they have not been very faithful in repre- 


ſenting it to us in their Maſſora. 
dome among the Jews pretend, that the Maſſora 
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is derived even from Moſes ; who communicated 
to the elders of Jrael this manner of reading and 
explaining the ſacred text. Others refer it to 
Eſdras, and to the men of the great ſynagogue 
in his time. Others go no higher than to the 
beginning of the fifth century, and think the 
maſters of the ſchool at Tiberias were the au- 


thors of it. But it cannot be ſaid with reaſon, 
that Moſes was the author of the MHaſſorn of all 


the books of the Old Teſtament, fince ſome of 
them were compoſed long after his time, Nor 
that by E/dras the manner of reading and divid- 
ing the bible was fixed, ſince there have been 
many varieties in the readings, and in the ex- 
planation of it, for ſeveral ages after his time 
in the LXX. for example, in Aquila, in Symma- 
chus, and in T heodotion, who often differ from 
each other, only becauſe the manner of reading 
the text varied in their time. Nor was it ſettled 
in the time of Origen, or St. Jerom, as may be 
gathered from ſeveral paſſages of that father. 


Moreover, Ferom, who lived in the fourth century, 


and died about A. D. 420, and who affirms ex- 
preſsly, that the manner of reading the Hebrexw 
text was unfixed in his time, renders very ſuſpi- 
cious what the Rabbins would perſuade us, con- 
cerning the invention of the points by the doctors 
of Tiberias, The Talmud not being finiſhed 
according to ſome, (Rab. Gedalias, fol. 35. Abr. 
Levit. Tzemah David) till A. D. 500 according 
to others, (Abravanel. Pref. in Pirkeavoath Mol. 


 LEgypt. Prafat. in Fad. Chazakah) not till A. D. 


645, furniſhes more proofs that the pointed 
vowels were not then in uſe. It never ſpeaks a 
word of them, though it had ſo many occaſions. 
It relates ſeveral hiſtories, which imply that the 
manner of reading the text was not determined. 


For example, ab, general of the armies of 


David, returning from an expedition againſt the 
Amalekites, the king aſked him why he had not 
entirely exterminated that people? TJoab an- 
ſwered, that he had fulfilled all that the Lord 
had commanded againſt Amalet, ſaying, deſtroy 
all the males of Amalek ; in Hebrew Sacar : Da— 


vid infiſted that it ought to be read Secher, ex- 


terminate the memory of Amalek, But TJoab re- 
plied, that his maſter had always taught him to 
read Sacar. This narrative is a mere fable, but 
it ſufficiently proves, that the reading of the 
Hebrew was then unaſcertained. | 


They produce the book called Cozri, which con- 


tains a conference between king Cozar and ſome 


Ferus, and in which the uſe of the pointed vow- 


els is ſuppoſed as known. And it is ſaid there, 
that words compoſed of conſonants without 
vowels are like women undreſſed, who ought not 
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to appear in public. It is pretended this con- 
ference was held A. D. 740, but the moſt able 
critics take both the book and the conference for 
a fable, and maintain this work called Cozri was 
compoſed at leaſt four hundred years after the 
ſeventh century: but nobody denies that hen 
the points were in uſe. | 

The Fes have alſo commentaries on Scripture, 
which they call Midraſebim, compoſed ſince the 
Talmud, and which contain a multitude of gram- 
matical obſervations, and niceties about letters 
and words, and the manners of reading and 
writing. But in theſe commentaries there is not 
a word of the pointed vowels, or of any of the 
labours of the Maſſoriteg. The book of the 
ſcribes, or Sopherim, which is alſo ſince the 
Talmud, (for the Talmud is there quoted as a 
work of antiquity, and as being univerſally ap- 
proved) contains a vaſt number of particulars 


about the text and writing of the ſacred books, 


In this are ſhewn the nature, the qualities, the 
meaſure of the parchment, on which theſe books 


ought to be written; what ſpace ſhould be left 


between each line, how many words every line 

| ſhould have, and how many lines ſhould: be in 
every page; how. many raſures will make a vo- 
lume prophane, which letters ſhould be capitals, 
and ſuch like. In a word, this work contains 
even the moſt inconſiderable niceties relating to 


the text, and yet there is not a word about the 


points, or other obſervations of the Maſſörites. 
Beſides, among the 7ezvs are two other works, 
later than the above, i. e. The various lections 
of the Hebrew text, collected by the eaſtern and 
weſtern Jews. The weſtern 7ews firſt began 
to collate the text from manuſcripts, to count 
the letters, to take notice of words, &c. This 


work having been communicated to the oriental 


Fews at Babylon, and beyond the Euphrates 
they examined it, and in their turn compared 
their text with this manuſcript. They obſerved 
two hundred and ſixteen paſſages, in which their 
manuſcripts differed from thoſe of Feruſalem. 
This difference produced two parties among 
them, the Feavs of Feruſalem, and thoſe of Ba- 
bylon, each maintaining the fidelity of their ma- 
nuſcripts and their text. This was about the 
end of the eighth century, or the beginning of 
the ninth. Neither ſide appealed to the autho- 
rity of the Maſſorites, or to their remarks, which 
they would hardly have failed to have done, had 
they been then extant: ſo that there is great 
probability they were not then known. 
But a little while afterwards, in the diſpute be- 
tween the Rabbins Aaron-Ben-Aſer, chief of the 
weſtern ſchool, and Moſes-Ben-Naphtali, chief 
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of the eaſtern ſchool z much mention is made of 
points, accents, and other obſervations about 
the manner of reading the words of Scripture : 
which gives room to conclude, that in this in- 


terval of an hundred years, between the years 


840, in which the various readings of the weſt- 
ern Jews appeared, and 940, or perhaps logo, 
in which flouriſhed the Rabbins Ben-Aſer, and 
Len-Naphiali, that the Maſſorites began their 


work. But it was not preſently finiſhed : it re- 


quired a conſiderable time to perfect it. As 


Aaron-Ben- Aſer preſided at the ſchool of Tiberias, 
this gave occaſion to ſay that the Maffera took 
its origin from that city. Vide Exercitations of 
P. Morin, in Walton's Prolegomena, in Capellus's 
Arcanum pundtuationis revelatum, in Buxtorf, &c. 


Traac Vaſſius affirms, that he has had in his hands 


more than two thouſand Hebrew manuſcripts, 
and that he ſaw none of them pointed, that were 
more than ſix hundred years old. He challenges 
all the partiſans of the pointed vowels, to pro- 
duce any manuſcripts older than this, with the 
points of the Maſſoriles. That if any of them 
are found pointed, it is eaſily diſcoverable, that 
the pointing has been added to the manuſcript. 
Laſtly, a convincing proof of the novelty of this 
invention is, that the copies of the bible kept in 
rolls in the ſynagogues, are to this day without 
points. Therefore, there is great. probability, 
that this invention has been in uſe, only ſince the 
Jezus began to have grammars of their language, 
which was but in the ninth century. Then to 
make the reading of Hebrew eaſy to beginners, 


they invented the pointed. vowels, in order to 
aſcertain the reading. | 


MASSORITES, they imagined that they per- | 


formed a very conſiderable ſervice to their nation, 


and religion, by counting even the very letters of 
their facred books. In Geneſis, for example, 
they found twelve great ſections, or Paraſchoth; 
forty-three orders, or Sedarim ; fifteen hundred 
and thirty-four verſes, and ſeventy-eight thou- 
ſand one hundred letters. They diſtinguiſhed 
the degrees of certainty, which they attributed 
to their corrections, by three words: Keri, read; 
Chetib, writez and Sbhir, conjecture. When a 
reading in the text was manifeſtly corrupt, they 
ſubſtituted another: this was CHetib. If the word 
was one whoſe pronunciation they uſed to for- 
bear out of reſpect, as Jehovah, they uſed an- 
other whoſe pronunciation was allowable, as 
Elohi, or Adonai. In like manner, if the word 
was indelicate, they put one more reſerved : 
this is Keri, read. Laſtly, if the reading was 
doubtful, they marked it Sir, or confecture. 


Heretofore all theſe remarks were put at the end 


0 
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of biblesz but now they are placed in the mar- 
gin. Vide PoinTED VoWELs, and the foregoing 
article. 0 
MASTICK- TREE. See LENTISK-TREE. 
MATRED, up, rod, flaff, or lever that deſcends 
from wh mot, a ftaff, & c. and TV zarad, to de- 
ſcend; and from M empire, and NED mitta, a 


bed. | 

MATRED, daughter of Mezahab, mother of Me- 
hetabel, wife of Hadar, Gen. xxxvi. 39. 

MATRI, wo, 4kaTT&pi, rain; from Nh matar: 
or priſon, a place ſhut up and guarded ; from 
D natar, t9 guard, | | x 

MATRI, or Metri, of Benjamin, chief of the 
family of Kh, father of Saul, 1 Sam. x 21. 

MATTAN, jrm, Vulg. Mathan, gift; from jp; 
nathan : otherwiſe, the reins; from jop mathan : 
otherwiſe, the death of them; from nw muth, 
death, and the pronoun jan, theirs. 

IJ. MATT AN, or Mathan, ſon of Eleazar, father 
of Jacob, and grandfather of F/eph, huſband to 
the virgin Mary. St. Luke, iii. 23, makes 
Heli, fon of Matthat, to be father of Foſeph : 
But we are of opinion that Heli is the ſame as 
Foachim, father of Mary, and father-in-law to 
Foſeph : ſo that St. Matthew, i. 15, 16, gives the 


I, 


M AT 
- MATTATHIAS, warn, perre0zs, gift of the 


Lord; from mathath, a gift, and jah, the Lord. 
MATTA THIAS, ſon of 7ohn, of the family of 
e and of the race of the prieſts, made 

imſelf very ſamous during the perſecution by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 1 Mac. li. 1, 2, &c. He was 


at Feruſalem when Apollonius arrived there, with 


direct genealogy of Joſeph, and St. Lule that of 


y. 

II. Ie, prieſt of Baal, killed before the 
altar of his falſe god, by order of the high- 
prieſt 
ante A. D. 878. 

III. MaTTan, father of Shephatiah. 

MATTANAH, dap, gift. 

MATTANAH, or Mathana, an encampment of 
Iſrael in the Deſert, Numb. xxi. 18, 19. Euſe- 
bius ſays, it was ſituated on the Arnon, twelve 
miles from Medaba, Eaſt. 

MATTANIAH, ud, gift of God, Expefation, 

or hope of the Lord. | 

MATTANIAH, war, perbavizs, from the ſame. 

I. MATTANIAH, or Mathania, chief of the 
ninth family of the Zevites, 1 Chron. xxv. 16. 

II. MaTTANIAH, or MMathanias, otherwiſe Zede- 
kiah, king of Fudah. See ZEDEKIAN. 

III. MarrANIAn, or Mathanian, ſon of Zeman 
a Levite, 1 Chron. xxv. 4. : 

 MATTATHAH, nnan, Yulg. Mathata, bis gift ; 


his, 


J. MATTATHA, or Mathata, ſon of Nathan, 
and father of Menan, anceſtor of Feſus Chriſt, 
Luke iii. 31. | 

II. MatTTATHA, ſon of Ha/hum, one who at the 
return from the Baby/oniſh captivity put away 


his ſtrange wife, Ezr. x. 33. 
BG FAT. la 2 


Fehoiada, 2 Kings xi. 18. A. M. 3126, 


from Y mathath, a gift, and the pronoun d a, 


to ſacrifice to idols before the whole aſſembly, 


the wicked orders of Antiochus. Mattatbias re- 
tired to Modin, his own country, to let this 


tempeſt blow over, or, expecting there, till God 


ſhould give occaſions of ſignalizing his zeal for 
religion and his country, A. M. 3837, ante 
A. D. 167. Mattathias was not there long, be- 
fore the officers ſent by king Antivehus came thi- 
ther, to compel the people of Modin to renounce 
the law of God. Several complied; but Mat- 
tathias and his ſons ſtedfaſtly refuſed, and when 
they came to urge him to ſacrifice, becauſe he 
was the chief man of the city, he lifted up his 
voice and declared, that though all the nations 
of the world, and the whole people of Judah, 
ſhould obey Antiochus, he alone would never 


obey him in a thing of this nature. And when 
he had ended ſpeaking, a certain Few advancing 


Mattathias was ſo tranſported with grief, indig- 
nation, and zeal, that he killed him, even. on 
the altar on which he was going to offer incenſe. 
At the fame time he flew the officers ſent by the 
king, to compel the people to ſacrifice; and 
having overthrown the altar, he cried out— 
&© Whoever is zealous for the law, and will cons 
tinue firm in the covenant of the Lord, let him 

follow me.” | 


Mattathias had five ſons, Feannan called Caddis, or 


Gaddis, Simon ſurnamed Thaſſi, Judas called 
Maccabeus, Eleazar called Avaran, Avaron, or 
Abaron, and Jonathan ſurnamed Apphus. He 
retired into the mountains with his five ſons, 
and was followed by many 1/rae/ites, who with- 
drew from the perſecution, chuſing rather to 
forſake all their ſubſtance, than the law of their 
God. The king's officers and troops at Jeru- 


alem having heard of the oppoſition of Matia- 


thias, and the other Fewws of Modin, marched 
immediately againſt them, deſigning to attack 


them on the Sabbath day. This deſign they ex- 


ecuted on the poor 1ſ/raclites, who ſuffered 


themſelves to be maſſacred without reſiſtance, 


becauſe they would not violate the repole of the 
Sabbath, Maltathias being informed of this, 


made a great mourning for it, and calling his 


Zlattathias and his ſons 8 the Aſideans, 


ſons and friends together, they deliberated on 
this matter, and they came to a reſolution of 
defending themſelves on the Sabbath day. . 
tne 
mot}, 


MAT 


moſt religious and moſt valiant of Vael. They 
fell on the apoſtates of J/rael, killed a great 


number of them, and drove the reſt for ſhelter 


among the infidels. After this, Mattathias march- 
ed through the country, deſtroying the altars de- 
dicated to falſe gods, circumciſed the children 
that had not received circumciſion, humbled 
the children of pride, and delivered the law 
from its ſubjeCtion to ſtrangers, and from the 
power of the king. 

Mattathias apprehending that the time of his death 
drew near, he called his ſons together, and ob- 
ſerved to them, that the kingdom of pride was 
ſtrengthened, that this was a time of correction 
and ruin, of wrath and indignation. There 


fore, my children,” continued he, “ be truly zeal- 


ous for the law, and ſacrifice your lives for the 
covenant of your anceſtors, &c.”? | 
After this he bleſſed them, and was gathered to 
his fathers. He was buried at Modin in the ſe- 
pulchre of his family, and all rael made a 
great mourning for him. He had not been 
above one year at the head of the people. Some 
have pretended, that Maitathias had been high- 
prieſt of the Jes: they found their opinion on 
his deciſion, that in caſe of neceſſity they might 
fight on the Sabbath day. But his deciſion is 
not ſufficient to prove this. Beſides, Menelaus 
and Alcimus were then alive, and though they 
were intruders and very wicked men, yet they 
were high- prieſts. BY 
II. MaTTaTHlas, ſon of Simon Maccabæus, and 
grandſon of Mattathias, He was killed trea- 
cherouſly with his father and one of his bre- 
thren, by Ptolemy, ſon-in-law of Simon, in the 
caſtle of Docut. 1 Mac. xvi. 14, 15, 16. 
MATTENAl, „p, my gift, my offering. 
 MATTENAI, or Hathanai, ſon of Haſbum, Ezra 


X. 33. 7905 
MATTHAN. See MATTAN. 


MAT 


may the more exalt the grace of Jeſus Chris, 
which raiſed him to the apoſtleſhip. His ordinary 
abode was at Capernaum, and his office was out 
of the town, at the ſea of Tiberias, which was 
near. Here he was when called by 7% Chri/ 
to follow him. Matt. ix. 9. Mark ii. 14. Luke 
v. 27. 


Porphyry, and Julian the emperor, accuſe St. 17.2. 


doctrine of 


thew of inconſiderateneſs, in raſhly following a 
man whom he knew nothing of. But St. Jen 
anſwers, that it is very probable St. Matthew 
had a previous knowledge of the miracles and 
Feſus Chriſt, whom he might have 


heard preach. Beſides, the brightneſs of the 


divinity of our Saviour, though concealed under 
his humanity, was capable of drawing to him at 
once, all thoſe who had but a glimpſe of it, 
St. Auftin ſays, that on this occaſion St. Mattes 
found himſelf livelily touched by an inward at. 


traction, which determined him gently and agree- 


St 


ably, but powerfully and irreſiſtibly. 

« Matthew invited our Saviour to eat at his houſe, 
Jeſus came with his diſciples, when ſeveral pub- 
licans, with other perſons of St. Matthews ac- 
quaintance, fat down to eat with him, Matt, 
ix. 10, 11, Sc. The Phariſees obſerving this, 
ſaid to our Saviour's diſciples, * Why does 


your maſter eat with publicans and ſinners? 


Jeſus, hearing them, made anſwer, © Not the 


ſound, but the ſick have need of the phyſician,” 


What the Scripture ſays, that 


MATTHAT, Mara, gift, or he that gives; © 


from jru nathan, 10 give. 
MATTHAT, or Matbat, fon of Levi, and father 
of Heli. This Heli is probably the ſame as 
Joachim, father of the virgin Mary. Luke iii. 24. 
MATTHEW, Mar darog, given; from y mathath, 
a gift. 
4 IEE w. St. An apoſtle and Evange- 
lift, was ſon of Alpheus, a Galilean by birth, 
a Jew by religion, and a Publican by profeſſion. 
(Vide PuUBLi1can.) Mark ii. 14. Luke v. 27. 
The other evangeliſts call him only Levi, which 
was his Hebreww name; but he calls himſelf al- 
ways Matthew, which probably was his name as 
a publican, cr othcer for gathering taxes. He 
does not diſſemble his former profeſſion, that he 


This is all that the Goſpel acquaints us with 
concerning St. Matthew. - 

he was ſon of A.- 
pheus, has given occaſion to ſome ancients, 
(Chry/oft. in Matt. Homil. 33. p. 381. Thedret, 
in Pſal. Ixvii. 28, p. 659. vid. Bolland, 21 Mali, 
p. 19,) and all the modern Greeks, to ſay, that 
he was brother of James, fon of Alpheus, or 
James the Leſs, otherwiſe named the brother of 
our Lord; but this is not probable. See CL £0- 
PHAS and ALPHEUS, He was an apoſtle the 
ſame year he was converted, and, conſcquently, 


he was called to the apoſtleſhip the wtirit year of 


C 


the preaching of Feſus Chriſt, He is ſometimes 
named the ſeventh among the apoſtles, aud ſome- 
times the eighth. 


lemens Alexandrinus, Pædag. lib. ii. cap. 1. ſays, 


he abſtained ſrom eating fleſh, and that his diet 
was fruits, roots, and herbs. The mc't general 


opinion of both ancients and mode: is is, that 


he preached and ſuffered martyrdon: in Cela, 
or among the Parthians, or in Carmania, winch 
then was ſubject to the Parthians. Rujinis, Sen 
crates, the counterfeit Obadiah, and ſever! hers, 
affirm that he preached and died in L sbid. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, lib. iv. Strom. quotes He- 

raclaoun, 


MAT 

'vacleon, 2 diſciple of Valentine, ſaying, that St. 
| Matthew departed out of this world by a natural 
death; and this the menology of Baſil, and ſome 
Greek authors, ſeem to follow. But other Greek 
authors ſay ſometimes, that he ended his life by 
fire. Nicephorus ſays, that having by his prayers 
extinguiſhed the fire that was lighted round him, 
he gave up the ghoſt in tranquillity. Adon and 
other Latin writers ſay, he died by martyrdom ; 
and Obadiah, an author of little credit, ſays, 
that Hyrtacus, king of Ethiopia, brother and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Aglippus, deſired to marry Iphigena, 
the daughter of the king his brother, who had 
already been conſecrated to God; the apoſtle 
repreſenting to him, that he could not do this 
without being guilty of a great crime, the prince 
| ſent one of his officers, who beheaded him. 
Afterwards he endeavoured to burn Jhigenia in 
her houſe, but the flames were driven by a vio- 
lent wind againſt Hyrtacus's own houſe, and 
entirely conſumed it. | 


The Latin church celebrates the feaſt of St. Mat- 


thew September 2t, on which day it 1s marked in 
Bede, and in the Sacramentary of St. Gregory. 


The Martyrologies of St. Ferom, which place it 


on the ſame day, mark it alſo Oober 7, and 
May 6, on which the Roman Martyrology now 
celebrates the tranſlation of his body. We are 
aſſured that it was tranſported from Ethiopia to 
Bretany, or to Bithynia, and from thence to 


Salernum in Naples, A. D. 954, where it was 


found A. D. 1080; duke Robert there built a 
large church bearing his name, where his body 
was put in the time of Gregory VII. 

Some of the ancients, as Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and Origen, and ſome of the moderns, as Gro- 
tius, diſtinguiſh St. Matthew from Levi ſon of 
Alpheus, mentioned Mark ii. 14, Luke v. 27. 
Theſe are their reaſons : 1. St. Matthew is never 
named Levi, nor Levi Matthew, in the New 


Teſtament. 2. Heracleon, cited by Clemens Alex- 


andrinus, ſpeaks of St. Matthew and Levi as of 
two different perſons, and Clemens by not reſuting 
this opinion, does as good as concur in it. 3. 
Origen writing againſt Celſus, ſays that Levi 
the publican, who followed Fe/us Chriſt, is not 
of the number of the apoſtles, but only according 
to ſome copies of the goſpel of St. Mark, and indeed 


ſome copies of St. Mart, and among others the 


Cambridge manuſcript, read Mark ii. 14. Jeſus 
Jaw Fames, ſon of Alpheus. Others read, he fab 
Matthew the publican, inſtead of Levi the pub- 
lican, as in the Vulgate, in moſt of the Greck 
manuſcripts, and in all the printed books. 
Grotius ſays, that Levi might be the head of 
the office, and Mattheꝛu one of the clerks, or 


MAT 


ſubordinate officers; and that the feaſt at which 
our Lord was preſent might be in Levi's houſe, 
and not in Mattheaw's. 


But can theſe reaſons be ſuſſicient to invalidate ſo 
ancient an opinion, ſo well grounded, and ſo 
univerſally received by the church ? The parti- 


cular opinion of Heracleon, the doubt of Origen, 
the filence of Clemens, the reading of a tew 


manuſcripts, ought they to overthrow the autho- 


rity of all other copies, printed or manuſcript, 
againſt the conſent of all other fathers, and of 
all eccleſiaſtical writers fromthe apoſtles to our 
time? Add, that Origen himſelf, in the preface 
to his commentary on the epiſtle to the Romans, 
and in a fragment quoted in the Catena on St. 
Matthew, confirms the general opinion. Add 
alſo, that M. Cztehier, and Dodavell, believe, that 
Levi diſtinguiſhed from St. Matthew by Hera- 
cleon, 18 not Levi the publican, but Lebbeus, who 
is St. Thaddeus the apoſtle. 


St. Matthew wrote his goſpel before he departed 
from Judea ; the believers in Paleſline having 


defired him to leave in writing what he head 
taught them while preſent. Some fathers tell us, 
that he was alſo deſired to do this by the apoſtles. 
He wrote it at Jeruſalem in the Hebrew or Syriac 
language, then common in F4dza. It is thought 
he began this work about A. D. 41, the eighth 


year after our Saviour's reſurrection. Almoſt. 
all the old Greek manuſcripts have it thus at the 


end of his Goſpel. The author of the unfiniſhed 
commentary on St. Matthew, followed by Baro- 
mus and Cornelius 4 lapide, pretends that he wrote 
it on occaſion of the diſperſion of the apoſtles, 
after the death of St. Stephen, about the third or 
fourth year after the reſurrection. Iræneus 
thinks, that he compoſed it while St. Peter and 
St. Paul were preaching at Rome, about A. D. 
61. But if it be true, as is commonly believed, 
that St. 7aithew was the firſt who committed 
the Goſpel to writing, and that St. Hart made 
his abridgment of it about A. D. 43, it follows 
plainly, that it muſt be placed before the year 61. 


The Hebrew or rather Syriack Goſpel of St. Mat- 


thew, Chaldaico Syroque ſermone, fed Hebraicis 
literis ſcriptum, as St. Ferom ſpeaks, lib. iii. adv. 
Pel. cap. 1. was long in uſe among the Few 
converts to Chriſtianity : and when they retired 


to Pella, before the Romans beſieged Jeruſalem, 
they carried it with them. From thence this 
goſpel was diffuſed into Decapolis, and the 


countries on the other fide Jordan, where the 
Judaizing Chriſtians uſed it in the time of Epi- 


phanius and of Euſcbius of Cæſarea. Epiphan, 


hereſ. 29. cap. 7. Euſeb. Hiſt. Reel. lib. iii. cap. 
25. Nevertheleſs, theſe Chri/lians did not pre- 
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MAT 


ſerve this ſacred truſt with due fidelity, but added 
to it ſeveral particulars, which perhaps they 
might have heard from the apoſtles, or from 
their diſciples; which at - firſt made it ſuſ- 
pected by other believers. Afterwards the Ebion- 
ites corrupted it by additions or omiſſions fa- 
vourable to their own errors, ſo that it was given 
up by other churches, which perſevered in found 
doctrine, and adhered to the ancient Greet ver- 
ſion, made from the Hebrew or Syriac, a little 
after St. Matthew's time. 


In Origer's time the Hebrew goſpel of the Fudaiz- 


ing Chriſtians was no longer eſteemed authentic; 
£Enſebius puts it among the ſpurious writings, 
and extracts from it among the ancient fathers, 


very different from the preſent Greet, ſufficiently 


prove it was corrupted. As examples, It was 
there mentioned, that the man to whom Chri/# 
ſaid, Go, fell all that thou haſt, give it to the poor, 
and follow me ;—went his way, ſcratching his 
head, Orig. in Matt. Hom. iti. ed. Lat. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, lib. i. Stromat. quotes from the 
ſame goſpel, He that will admire, ſhall reign, and 
he that ſhall reign ſhall be at reſt. And this, lib. v. 
Strom. My ſecret belongs to me, and to theſe of my 
houſe. Origen, on Fohn. tom. ii. makes Jeſus 
Chriſt ſay, according to this Hebrew goſpel, My 
mother the Holy Ghoſt has taken me by one of my 
hairs, and has ſet me upon the high mountain of 


Tabor. In the Hebrew, ruach, which ſignifies 


ghoft or ſpirit, is of the feminine gender; from 
whence he fays, My mother the Holy Ghoft, Elſe- 
where it was read, that the Holy Ghoſt ſpeaking 
to Fe/ſus Chriſt, after his baptiſm by Zohn, ſaid 
thus, My ſon, I expefed thy coming in all the pro- 


phets; thou art my well beloved fon, who reigneft 


eternally. And again, The mother of Feſus and 
bis brethren ſaid to him, there is John who baptizes 
fer the remiſſion of fins, let us go and be baptized by 
bim. But he anſwered them, what evil have 1 
committed, that I have occaſion to be baptized by him? 
Tf even this that ] have now ſaid be nat perhaps a ſin 


of 1gnorance. 


The Hebrew goſpel of St. Matthew, though cor- 
rupted by the Ebionites, continued in purity in 


the hands of the Nazarenes, or the firſt believers 
of Paleſtine. There were ſome of theſe Naza- 


renes remaining to the time of St. Ferom, (on Iſai. 


viii. 9. XXiX. 20. xxxi. 6.) who does not reproach 
thera with any error like that of the Ebionites. 
They made no defalcations from the goſpel, and 
rejected with contempt the traditions of the Pha- 
riſees, though otherwiſe very zealous for the 
obſervance of the law. | 


The true Hebrew goſpel of St. Matthew, is n 


longer in being, to far as can be diſcovered; for 


M AT 
thoſe printed by Sebaſtian Munſter, and du Til. 


let, are only modern, tranſlated into Hebrew 
from the Latin or Greek. Others have main. 
tained, that the Syriac goſpel of St. Matthes, 


which is printed by itſelf ; and in the Polyplots, 


was the original of St. Matthew, But they who 
have carefully examined this matter obſerve, that 
this tranſlation is from the Greek. See Mills 
Prolegomena. 


Our Greek verſion of St. Matthew's goſpel, which 


paſſes for the original, was made even in the 
apoſtolical times. The tranſlator is unknown. 
Some aſcribe it to St. Matthew himſelf, others 
to St. James the Leſs, biſhop of Feru/alemn, 
Athanaf. ſeu alius addit. ad Synop. others to St. 
John the evangeliſt, Theophyl pref. in Matth. 
or to St. Paul, or to St. Luke, Anaſtaſ. Suait. 
Serm. viii. in Gen. or to St. Barnabas, Papias 
in Euſebins, Hiſt. Eecleſ. lib. iii cap. 39. fays, 
that many joined to tranſlate it into Greek. The 
Latin tranſlation was made from the Greet, and 
is almoſt as ancient as the Greek itſelf. But the 
author of it is equally unknown, and it is im- 
poſlible to trace either the time or occaſion of it. 


Some moderns have thought fit to doubt of what 


we have advanced, according to the teſtimony of 
all the ancients, that St. Mattheau wrote his goſ- 
pel in Hebrew characters, and in the Hebrew 
language; i. e. in Syriac, with a mixture of 
Hebrew and Chaldee. They maintain, (1) that 
St. Matthew wrote it in Greek, and that what is 
ſaid of the pretended original Hebrew is a fiction, 
or is ill underſtood. (2) The fathers, as Origen, 
Epiphanius, and Ferom, do not directly aſſert it; 
they quote it indeed, but as a book of no autho- 
rity, which they would not have done had they 
been convinced, that this was the genuine ori- 
ginal of St. Matthew's goſpel. (3) If the church 
had ever entertained this notion of it, would 


they have ſuffered it to have been loſt? (4) If 


St. Matthew had wrote in Hebrew, ſhould we 
have ſeen in this work the Hebrew names inter- 
preted into Greek ? Would he have cited the Old 
Teſtament according to the LXX. as he has al- 
ways done? The Greek language was then very 
common in Paliſtine, in all the Eaſt, in the 
whole Roman empire, and in Rome itſelf, St. 


Paul writes to the Romans in Greek ; St. Peter 


and St. James write in the ſame language to the 
Fews diſperſed through the Eaſtern provinces; 
and St. Paul to the Hebrews of Paleſtine. (5) 
Since all the other authors of the New Leſtament 
wrote in Greek, why muſt St. Matthew alone 
write his goſpel in Hebrew ?—But it is not ditli- 

cult to anſwer theſe reaſons. 


1. The uniform teſtimony of the ancients, who 


aſſert 


MAT 


MAT 


aſſert that St. /Zatthew wrote his goſpel in He- St. Matthew in his goſpel had chiefly in view, ac- 


brew, is certainly of very great weight, They 
did not ſpeak at random; they had ſeen and had 
conſulted this goſpel, as written in that lan- 
guage. It is true, they have not always ſpoken 
of it in a ſimple and uniform manner, but that 
was becauſe there were two goſpels, one pure 


and uncorrupted, of which they have ſpoken with 


eſteem; the other depraved by heretics, which 
they have condemned. Tr 

2. However common the Greek tongue might be, 
yet it is certain, the generality of the eus ſpoke 
commonly Syriac and Chaldee, mixed with He- 
brew words. This may be ſeen even by the goſ- 
pel itſelf, which has preſerved ſome Hebrew 
words pronounced by Fe/us Chriſt, and which 
are not taken notice of as any ſingularity, from 
whence it might be concluded it was not familiar 
to him : on the contrary it appears, that it was 
his ordinary language. And when St. Paulwas 
ſeized in the temple, Acts xxi. 40. xxii. 2. he 


defired to ſpeak to the Fewiſh populace, and 


made a ſpeech to them in Hebrew. 


3. The Hebrew names interpreted in Greek, in this 


goſpel of St. Matthew, prove the direct contrary 
from what they would infer from them. For this 
demonſtrates that the tranſlation was Greet, and 
that the original was in Hebrew. 

4. It is not true, that St. Matthew quotes ſcrip- 
ture according to the LXX. Of ten paſlages of 
the Old Teſtament that he has cited, ſeven of 
them approach nearer to the Hebreav than to the 
LXX. and only three agree with them: but in 


theſe paſſages the Seventy and the Hebrew agree. 


St. Ferom maintains in general, that this evan- 
gelilt follows the Hebrew in his quotations. But 
it is plain that commonly he quotes by memory, 
and relates not ſo much the words as the ſenſe of 
the paſſages. | 

5. Though St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. James 
wrote in Greek to the Fes of Paleſtine, and to 
thoſe in the Eaſt, it cannot follow but that 
St. Matthew might write in Hebrew. We do 
not affirm that he was obliged to write in this 
language, we only inquire whether he really did 
or no? But this fact is atteſted by the ancients, 
many of whom had ſeen his original, and were 
very capable of judging of it; particularly Ori- 
gen, Euſebius, and St. Ferom. To account how 
this ancient goſpel has been loſt, cannot be ex- 
pected: but it is eaſy to conceive, that having 
been groſsly corrupted by the Ebionites, it might 
fall into contempt, and then, by degrees, into 
oblivion, The Greek tranſlation was valued and 
preſerved, becauſe it retained its primitive in- 


tegrity, and is now become as authentic, as. the 


original, | 


_ cording to St. Auſtin, lib. i. de Conſenſ. Evang. 


vide & Theophyl. proem. in atth. to manifeſt 
the royal deſcent of Fe/us Chrijt, and to repre- 
ſent the life of his humanity, in his converſation 
among men. St. Ambroſe obſerves, that no 
evangeliſt enters ſo far into particulars of the 


actions of Feſus Chriſt, as St. Matthew, or has 


given us ſo many rules for the conduct of life, ſo 
many leſſons of morality ſuitable to our neceſſi- 


ties, and to the deſiꝑn of CHriſt. Petrus Damia- 


nus ſays, that St. Matthew holds the tame place 
among the evangeliſts, as Moſes does among the 
authors of the Old Teſtament ; having been the 
firſt writer of the new law, as Moſes was of the 
old. When he began to write, the great queſ- 
tion among the Jews was, whether Feſus Chrij? 
was the Meſſiab, or no? St. Matthew undertakes 
to demonſtrate it. He ſhews by his miracles 
that he was the Chriſt, that Mary his mother 
was a virgin, that Fe/us was not come to deſtroy 


the law but to accompliſh it, that his miracles 


were no magical operations, nor the effects of 
human power, but inconteſtable proofs of the 


power of God, and of the miſſion of Ze/us (Christ. 
If we compare St. Matthew with the three other 


evangeliſts, we may obſerve a pretty remarkable 
difference in the order and ſucceſſion of the 
actions of the life of our Saviour, from chapter 
iv. 22. to chapter xiv. 13. This diverſity has 
perplexed chronologers and interpreters. Some 


have pretended that St. Matthew has followed 


the order of time, and that we ought to abide 
by his narration. Others have ſubmitted to the 
authority of the three other evangeliſts; and in 
truth it is more natural to aſſent to the teſtimony 
of three witneſſes, than to that of one; and eſ- 
pecially ſince St. Mar forfakes him in this, who 
is uſed to follow him in other things. Some 
have imputed to mere chance this want of order 


in St. Matthew; others to choice and deſign. 
However this matter be, it can be no prejudice 
to the truth of the facts, which are the eſſential 
part of the goſpel; and as to the order of time, 


the ſacred, authors are not always ſolicitous 


about it. | 
There are certain apocryphal works impured to St. 
Matthew, as the book of the infancy of Fe/us 
 Chrift, condemned by pope Gelafius. The Abi- 


onites alſo fathered ſome writings on this apoſtle: 
they had mangled his Hebrew golpel: they 
aſcribed to him alſo an Ethiopic liturgy. The 


Ebionites, the Cerinthians, and other heretics, . 


quoted the goſpel of dt. Matthew under the 
name of The goſpel according to the Hebreaug.“ 
It is alſo probable that this was the goſpel known 
by the name of The go/pel of the Tavelve Apęſtles, 
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MAT 


The goſtel of the Nazarenes, and The goſpel accord- 
ing to St. Peter. Evnſebius relates, that Pantenus 
a CHriſtian philoſopher, who lived at Alexandria 
about A. D. 184, found in the Indies a goſpel of 
St. Matthew, which was ſaid to have been car- 
ried thither by St. Bartholomew. St. Ferom, de 
Vir Itluf. cap. 36. and Rufinus ſay, that he 
brought it to Alexandria, The ſame St. Ferom 
ſays, that there was a copy of the Hebrew text 
of St. Matthew in the library of Cæſarea in 
Paliſtine. In the third century Count Fo/eph 
found at Tiberias an Hebrew copy of St. Mat- 
tego, in a private place, where the eus kept 
alſo the goſpel of St. John, and the Accs of the 
Apoſtles, tranſlated from Greet into Hebrew. 
Epirhan. hereſ. 30. n. 6. Ov eu &MAe wet To 
N Meryatov Eepoiuov OuT0!, c. Non Genea- 
logiam, Hebraicam, ut vult Petavius, fed genuinum 
opus Malthæl nativ. lingud, non & Greco verſum, 
ut errant Evangel. Toan., & Act. Apoſt. 
The Mabometaus maintain, that St. Matthew 
wrote his goſpel at Alexandria; but the oriental 
Chriſtians ſay only, that St. Bartholomexw carried 
the goſpel of St. Matthew into Egypt, and thence 
into Ethiopia, Futychius, patriarch of Alexan- 
dria ſays, that St. 7%n the evangeliſt, beſides 


his own goſpel that he wrote, tranſlated alſo 


that of St. Matthew out of Hebrew into Greek : 
[which is not impoſhble.]J | 
MATTHIAS, Marias, an abridgment of Matta- 
thias; which ſee before. | 

I. MATTHIAS, the Apoſtle, was firſt in the 
rank of our Saviour's diſciples, and one of thoſe 
who continued with him from his baptiſm to his 
aſcenſion. Acts i. 21, 22. It is very probable 
he was of the number of the Seventy, as Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and other ancients inform us, 
lib. iv. Strom. p. 488. Beda Retract. in AF. tom. 
Vi. p. 3. Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. i. cap. 2. Epiphan. 
de Chriſto, cap. 4. We have no particulars of 
his youth or education, for we may reckon as 
nothing what is read in Abd:as (or Obadiah) con- 
cerning this matter, After the aſcenſion of our 
Lord, the apoſtles retiring to Feruſalem in expec- 
tation of the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt, as had 
been promiſed, Peter ſtood up in the midſt of the 
brethren, and propoſed to fill up the place of 
Judas: to this the diſciples agreed. Then they 
preſented two perſons, Fo/eph called Bar ſabas, 
and ſurnamed Juſtus; and Matthias, The 


lot falling on Matthias, he was from that time 
allociated to the eleven apoſtles. 


The Greets believe that St. Matthias preached and 
died at Colchis, His life was publiſhed by a 


monk of St. Matthias of Treves, who ſays he 


had the original Hebrew from a Few, who ex- 


plained it to him in the vulgar tongue : in the 


MAT 


twelfth century. Vide apud Bolland. loco citato, 
p. 441, Oc. 


This life expreſſes, that St. Matthias was of Beth. 


lehem, of the tribe of Judah, of an illuſtrious 
family; that in his youth he was well inſtructed 


by an excellent man called Simeon, that after 


Pentecoſt he had Paleſtine for his diſtrict, where 
he preached with great ſucceſs, and did man 
miracles. That thirty-three years after our 
Lord's paſſion, Ananus the younger having put 
to death Fames the Leſs at eruſalem, St. Mat- 


Thias at the ſame time was apprehended in Gall 


lee, and brought before Ananus, who ſeeing him 
3 in confeſſing CHriſt, he condemned him to 

e ſtoned. This was preſently executed upon 
him, and afterwards his head was cut off, But 
this hiſtory is not regarded as authentic, and 
many of the learned look on it as a pious ſable. 
The Greeks place his feaſt Auguſt g, the Latin 
February 24. | 


The ancient heretics have trumped up a falſe goſ- 


pel of St. Matthias, and the fathers have men- 


tioned it only to reject it. 


II. MaTTH1As, ſon of Theophilus, high-prieft of 


the Jeꝛus, ſucceeded Simon ſon of Diethus, 
A. M. 3999, and four years before A.D. He 


was high- prieſt but one year. His ſucceſſor was 


Foazar, ſon of his predeceſſor Simon. Herod 
the Great depoſed Matthias, becauſe he thought 
him engaged in the confederacy with Matthias 
ſon of Margalotb, and Judas fon of Saripheus, 
who pulled down from over the gate of the 


' temple the golden eagle that prince had ſet up. 


Joſephus relates, Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 8, that 
Matthias happening to have a pollution the night 
before the day of the ſolemn expiation, he com- 
miſſioned Fo/eph the ſon of Ellem his kinſman in 
his place, to exerciſe the office of high-prieſt for 
that day only, Vide JosEPn. 


III. MaTTHIAs, ſon of Ananus, high-prieſt of 


the Jews, ſucceeded Simon Cantharus A. M. 
4044, A. D. 41. He had for ſucceſſor Alioncus, 


ſon of Citheus, A. M. 4045, having held this 
dignity but one year. | 


IV. MATTHIAS, ſon of Theophilus, high-prieſt of 
the Fews, ſucceeded Jeſus, ſon of Gamaliel, 


A. M. 4068, A. D. 65. He was depoſed three 
years afterwards, to make way for Phannias, 
ſon of Samuel, the laſt high-prieſt of this nation; 
under whom the temple was taken and burnt by 
the Romans, A. D. 70. Under Matthias the 
war broke out between the Fewws and the Roman. 
Matthias perſuaded the people to let Simon Gioras 
come into Jeruſalem, to ſet him up againſt 7%, 
and by that means to balance his power. : But 

\ mon 


MEA 
$01 ſecing himſelf maſter of the city, ſoon for- 
got his obligations to Matthias, and put him to 
death, with three of his ſons, without a hearing: 
for they were accuſed of being in the intereſt of 
the Romans. Feſephus de Bello Fudaice, lib. v. 
cap. 33. 5 | | 
V. Fin or Aattathias, a Few, of the 
arty of the Macedonians, or of the Syrians ; ſent 
y Nicanor to Judas Maccabeus, with pro- 
oſals of peace. The name Matthias is an 
abridgement of Matthanias, or Matthathias, 
which ſignifies 2% gift of God. 2 Macc. xiv. 19. 
A.M. 3843, ante A. D. 161. 
MATTHITHIAH, po, wertebing, gift of the 
lord. See MATTATHIAõ. 25 
I. MATTHITHIAH, or Mathatias, fon of Shel- 
lum, of the race of Korah, head of the fourteenth 
family of the Levites, 1 Chron. xxv. 21. 1 
II. MaTTHITHIAH, or Matthathias, ſon of Nebo; 
he ſeparated himſelf from his ſtrange wife, 
Ezra X. 43- Fe 5 
MAUZZIM. Sin, the ſtrengih, or the fortified ; 
from M hazar, ſtrong, or powerful : or fortreſſes ; 
from 117 mahoz. 


MAXIMIANOPOLIS, a city of Paleſtine; the 


ſame as Hadad-Rimmon, in the valley of Fezree!, 
and in the country of Megiddo. An ancient tra- 
veller places it ſeventeen miles from Cæſarea, 
and ten from FJezreel. Hieronym, ad Zach. xii. 
& ad Hoſea i. | 

MEARAH, "yn, cdu, or Maara-Sidoniorum, 


. cavern; from Dy mahar : otherwiſe, he that 


diſcovers himſelf, or ſpreads himſelf; from My. 


harah : or that a«vakes ; from Wy Hur. 

 MEARAH, or Maara, of the Sidonians, Joſh. 
X11. 4. Some underſtand it of a city, others of 
a cave, or a meadow, in the country of the 
Sidoniaus. But it is better to underſtand it, with 
Junius, of the river Jagoras, which falls into 
the Mediterranean ſea, between Sidon and Bery- 
tus, The Hebrew word Mearab, or Maara, 
may very eaſily be pronounced Magora. Plin. 
lib. v. cap. 18. 

MEASURE. We ſhall give a general table of the 
weights, meaſures, and money, of the Hebrews. 
Beſide which ſee the particular names of each. 

Shekel, Talent, Bath, Ephah, &c. 

MEN or Meas URE, of extraordinary ſtature, pro- 
cere ſtature, as St. 
33. N WiN. T hou feedeſt them with the bread 
of tears, and giveſi them tears to driuk in great 
meaſure, Heb. in three meaſures, Thou ſpalt 
drink alſo water by meaſure ſcantily : Ezek. iv. 11. 
4 "ON: vil. 11. The ſcant meaſure is abomina- 
ble, Mic. vi. 10. Heb. an ephah. The ephab was 
a meaſure of capacity, | 


MEATS. 


Jerom tranſlates: Numb. xi. 


bleſſing for Jacob. 


M E. A. 


Our Saviour ſays, John iii. 34. that God giveth net 


the Spirit by meaſure, i. e. to his Son, whereas to 
others he giveth it by meaſure, as St. Paul ſays, 
Rom. xit. 3. According as Cod hath dealt to every 
man the meaſure of faith. And Epheſ. iv. 7. But 
unto every one of us 1s given grace, according to the 
meaſure of the gift of Chriſt. And 2 Cor. x. 13. 
But aue will not boaſt of things without our meaſure, 
but according to the meaſure of the rule which God 
hath diſſributed to us, a meaſure to reach even unto 
you, And Epheſ. iv. 13. Till we all come—unto 
the meaſure of the flature of the fullneſs of Chriſt. 
Till we all arrive at the meaſure of the age of the 
fullneſs of %%, Chriſt. Many have thought 
that the age of the tullneſs of Fe/us Chrift was 
the age at which he died, and that the dead ſhall 


_ ariſe at that age. St. Ferom ſays, this was the 


tradition of the churches. Others underſtand it 
of that perfeCtion, at which we ought to endea- 
vour, i. e. to form in ourſelves Fe/tus Chriſt in a 
perfect age: a mature, complete, full ſtature. 


1fatah ſays, xxviii. 17. Judgment alſo will I lay to 


the line, and righteouſneſs to the plummet. God will 
proportion his corrections according to the great- 
neſs of fins; and when crimes are exceſſive, he will 
break the criminals to pieces with the weight of 


his judgments, and juſtice. And Ifa. xxvii. 8. 


In meaſure when it ſhooteth forth thou wilt debate 
with it, God has rejected the enemies of his 
people, and has judged and puniſhed them with 
a full and ſuperabundant mcaſure. 

The Hebrews had ſeveral kinds of ani- 
mals which they refuſed to eat. Vide ANIMALS, 
Among domeſtic animals they only ate the cow, 
the ſheep, and the goat. Alſo the hen and the 
pigeon, among domeſtic birds: beſides ſeveral 
kinds of wild animals. To eat the fleſh with 
the blood was forbid them, much more to eat 
the blood without the fleſh, We may form a 
judgment of their taſte by what the ſcripture 
mentions of Solomon's table, 1 Kings iv. 22, 23. 
Thirty meaſures of the fineſt wheat flour were 
provided for it every day, and twice as much of 
the ordinary ſort; twenty ſtall- fed oxen, twenty 
paſture-oxen, an hundred ſheep, beſides the ve- 
niſon of deer, roebucks, does, and wild-fowl, 
The lamb and kid were <fteemed delicious. 
Rebekah prepared ſome for Jade, to procure his 
Moſes appointed it for. the 
feaſt of the paſſover. Mancab offered a boiled 
kid to the angel, who foretold the birth of 
Samſon. Samſon carried a kid to his wife to 
make a reconciliation between them. 


It does not appear that the ancient Hebrews were 


very nice about the ſeaſoning and dreſſing of 
their food, We find among them roaſt-meat, 
| boiled- 


MEA MEA 
boiled-meat, and ragouts. They roaſted the gored them, or in' beaſts any impoſthume, or 
Fn lamb; meats that were offered were that their entrails were affected, or that they 
oiled in a pot; for the ſons of Eli the high had been bitten by any beaſt, they were not to eat 
e took fleſh out of the pots of thoſe who of= of them by the expreſs law. Exod. xxii, 31, 
ered ſacrifices, ſaying they would have it raw, Levit. v. 2. vii. 24. XVIL. 15. XXll. 8. He that 
that they might dreſs it to their own palates, by inadvertence ſhould eat of an animal that died 
1 Sam. ii. 15. Rebekah made a ragout, or ſtewed ol itſelf, or that was killed by any beaſt, was to 
meat, fcr Vaac, and ſerved it up to him in the be unclean till the evening, and was not purified 
manner ſhe knew he loved, Gen. xxvii. 4, 14. till he h2d waſhed his cloaths. 
Salt was the only ſeaſoning that I can find or- If an animal, though alive, yet ſhould have a bone 
dered, in the meat prepared in the temple. The broke in one of the limbs mentioned by the 
greater part of our preſent ſpices, were unknown Rabbins, or was wounded and in danger of dy. 
to the ancient Hebrews. At this day in Paleſtine ing; it was not to be eat, for fear of eating, 
they uſe honey in many of their ragouts: oil, unawares, the fleſh of ſome impure animal, 
and perhaps ſome aromatic herbs, were alſo They ate of nothing dreſſed by any other than a 
added. The paſchal lamb was eat with bitter Jew, nor dreſſed their victuals with the kitchen 
herbs, perhaps muſtard. | | implements of any but one of their own nation; 
77;ſes, Exod. xxiii. 19. xxxiv. 26. forbids to ſeethe nor did they uſe another man's knife, 
a kid in its mother's milk, which may be un- The Radbbins had appointed, that at the ſame meal 
derſtood as forbidding to ſacrifice it while it they were not to eat of fiſh and fleſh, under pre. 
ſucked ; or literally, that it ſhould not be boiled tence of its not being wholeſome ; but now this 
in the milk of its dam; as the Hebrews explain is not obſerved. As to fiſh, they eat indiffer- 
it. They never mingle milk in any ragout or ently all that are allowed to be eaten according to 
haſhed meat, and eat not at the ſame meal firſt the law, without any ſcruple as to the blood, or 
meat, then milk, or butter, or cheeſe, for fear the fat, or rejection of ſuch as are dead or imper- 
that any remains of the meat ſhould ſtick in their fect; becauſe the law is ſilent in theſe matters. 
teeth, and mix with the cheeſe. But they eat The prohibition of eating blood, or animals that 
cheeſe ſome time before, and meat afterwards. are ſtrangled, has been always rigidly obſerved 
They are ſo cautious of dreſſing meat with any by the Jess. They do not ſo much as eat an 
thing made of milk, that they do not uſe the egg, if there appears the leaſt ſtreak of blood in 
ſame implements for meat, and for butter, milk, it. When an animal is to be killed, it muſt be 
or cheeſe: but have different knives, ſpoons, performed by a ſkilful perſon, becaule of the cir- 
and plates for each; and if by miſtake, either cumſtances to be obſerved. For, the time muſt 
of theſe foods has been dreſſed by the utenſils be proper for the action, the knife muſt be very 
belonging to the other; they not only refuſe to eat ſharp, and without notches, that the blood may 
of it, but if the veſſel be an earthen one, they make run without interruption : they let it run out 
no farther uſe of it. Leo of Modena, part i. cap. 6. on the ground, or on aſhes, and take it up again 
They eat no cheeſe of which they have not ſeen the afterwards. And the better to perform this, 
making, for fear the milk of any unclean animal they put the meat into ſalt for an hour, before 
may have been mixed with itz or that ſome part they put it into the pot, that the blood may quite 
of the ſkin may be mixed with the curd, which run out; otherwiſe they muſt not eat the meat, 
might be taken for fleſh or cheeſe; or that it may except they roaſt it. And as the liver abounds 
have been warmed in a kettle, wherein forbidden with Gans | they muſt broil it on the coals before 
| meat has been boiled. They mark that cheeſe they boil it. on 
| which they have ſeen made. In the mountains They take great care to cut away the ſinew of the 
cf Veſges J have ſeen Jezus, who came themſelves thigh of ſuch animals as they intend to eat, ac- 
to make their own cheeſes in the houſes of cording to Gen. xxxii. 32. And in ſeveral places 
| Chriſtians, where cows were kept. | of Germany and Italy, the Jeaus will not eat any 
| They might not kill a cow and its calf in the ſame of the hinder quarter, becauſe great nicety is 
ö day; nor a ſheep, or goat, and its young one at the required in taking away this ſinew as it ſhould be 
; Cd ſame time. They might not cut off a part of a done, and few know how to do it exactly. 
living animal to eat it, either raw or drefſed. If They forbear eating any fat of oxen, ſheep, goats, 
any lawful beaſt or bird, ſhould die of itfelf, or and animals of this kind, according to Levit. vi. 


be ſtrangled, and the blood not run away, they 23. &c. But other kind of fat, they think is 
| were not allowed to taſte of it. Alſo, if in birds allowed them. Vide Far. | 


1 | was found any thorn, pin, or needle, that had Very good commentators maintain, that the " of 
1 as | clean 
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clean animals was not forbid to the Je, only 


when offered in ſacrifice; and that the fat that 
is intermixed with the fleſh was not forbid in any 
caſe, except where the fleſh itſelf was forbid. 
In the Chriſtian church, the cuſtom of refraining 
from things ſtrangled, and from blood continued 
a long time. In the council of the apoſtles, held 
at Jeruſalem ſome years after the aſcenſion of our 
Saviour, Tertull. Apolog. cap. q. it was declared, 
chat the converts from Paganiſm ſhould not be 
ſubject to the legal ceremonies, but that they 
ſhould refrain from 1dolatry, from fornication, 
from eating of blood, and from ſuch animals as 
were ſtrangled, and thereby the blood retained 
in their bodies; which decree was obſerved 
for many ages by the church. Tertullian, Athe- 
nagoras, Iinutius Felix, Tuſtin Martyr, in their 
apologies for the Chriſtian religion, the holy 
martyr Biblis, who ſuffered about A. D. 79, in 
anſwer to the Pagans, who accuſed the CV iſtians 
of killing children and drinking their blood in 
their aſſemblies, made this defence, “that the 
Chriſtian religion would not ſo much as allow 
them to drink the blood of any animal whatever.“ 
a. fortiori, not human blood. ] 


M EA 


and the converted Gentiles, and that tlie Chvij- 


tian church compoſed of theſe two: ſorts of peo- 


ple, was not yet intirely formed. But after that 
there were no longer any Iſraelites according to 


the fleſh, there were no longer any perſons who 


{crupled eating of animals that were killed with- 


out letting the blood run out; and thofe who 
retain any ſuperſtition in this matter, are ex- - 


poſed to the raillery of others. Aug. Cont. Lans. 
19; 3x10 cap. 13-- 


This thews the fentiments of this father, and the 


practice of the church of Africa in his time, In 
many other places they obſerved the canon of 
the apoſtles, down to the tenth and eleventh 
century. The Greets to this gay will not eat the 
blood aſter it is paricd from the fleſſi; and more 
learned men than one in the laſt century con- 
tended, that this prohibition ought {till to be itt 
force. Of this opinion were Sa/nafius, Blondel!, 


de Courcelles, Gerard Veſſius, and Grotius. 


Many of the ancients, {peaking of the prohibition 
made by the apoſtles at the council of Ferſalen, 


notice only what is forbid as to the eating of 
blood, without mentioning any thing of ſtrangled 
animals. St. Auſtin, and Gaudentius of Heſs, 
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The council of Gangre A. D, 324, the council of look on the words &, /uffocato as a gloſs added to 


ow Ih ha Av 


Trullo, A. D. 692, the ſecond council of Arlet, the text, to explain what was meant by forbid- | 
A. D. 533, that of IWWormes, A. D. 868, the ding the eating of blood. But the Greek and iy 
fifty-eighth conſtitution of the emperor Les; Latin copies, both printed and manuſcript, al- q. 


pope Zachary, Ep. xin. writing to Boniface in 
751, unanimouſly relate, that the prohibition of 
eating blood and things ſtrangied, was obſerved 
in their times. St. Jerom notices, that in his 
time alſo they religiouſly abſtained from things 
ſtrangled and blood in all the Oriental and Ro- 
man churches. Under pope Leo the ninth in 


the eleventh century, cardinal Humbert, legate 
from the holy See to Conſtantinople, making re- 


ply to the Grecians, declares, that in the church 
they refrained from creatures that were ſtran- 
gled by the negligence of men, dead of them- 
ſelves, or drowned; and that they impoſed a 
ſevere penance on ſuch, who without any preſ- 
ling neceſſity acted contrary to theſe rules. 

But at the ſame time he acknowledges, that they 
made no ſcruple of eating birds taken in hunting, 
and wild fowls caught with dogs. That in all 
this they only followed the precepts of the apoſ- 
tles, who appointed that men ſhould eat indik- 
ferently of all things fold in the ſhambles, and 
of every thing fit to eat, not aſking any queſtions 
ſor conſcience ſake, 1 Cor. x. 27. St. Auſtin, 
who was much more ancient than cardinal Hum- 
bert, affirms, that in the church they obſerved 
the diſtinction of certain foods, ſo long as the 
wall of ſeparation was kept up between the 7ews 
Vor. II. | | 


Meats offered to idols, called in Greek, 1 Cor. viii. 7 


moſt all, as well as the fathers, take them as two 
different prohiditions, (1) that of eating things 


that have been ſtrangled, (2) that of eating 


blood. Some ancients, by the words à /anguine, 
would have murder to be forbidden, or the ef- 
fuſion of blood; but ſuch a prohibition by the 


council of Jeruſalem muſt have been needleſs, 


Several Greek manuſcripts, and ſome Latin, 
after theſe words, 4 /uffocato & ſanguiue, add, 
and do not to another ⁊ubat you would not have done 
70 yourſelf; which is a gloſs added without ne- 
ccllity. 

dS 15 
10, Ei9wA62uT2 Eodtev, IAolothyta: at the ſirſt 
ſettling of the church there were great diſputes 
concerning the uſe of meats offered to idols. 
Dome newly converted C/hri/fions, convinced that 
an idol was nothing, and that the diſtinction of 
clean and unclean creatures was aboliſhed by our 
Saviour, they ate indifferently of whatever was 


| ſerved up to them, even among Pagans, without 


enquiring whether theſe meats had been offered 
to idols. They took the ſame liberty in buying 
meat fold in the markets, not regarding whether 
it was pure or impure, according to the Jet, 
or whether it had bcen offered to idols. For 
among the heathen, as well as among the 7x; 

there 
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there were ſeveral ſacrifices, in which only a 
part was offered on the altar, the reſt belonging 
to him who offered it, which he diſpoſed of at 
his pleaſure, or ate with his ſriends, 

But other Chri/lians, weaker, or leſs inſtructed, 
were offended at this liberty, and thought that 
to eat of meat that had been offered to idols, was 
a kind of partaking of that wicked and ſacrile- 
gious offering. 'This diverſity in opinion pro- 
duced ſome ſcandal, to which St. Paul thought 
it behoved him to provide a remedy, Rom. xiv. 
20. Tit. i. 15. He determined therefore, that 
all things were clean to ſuch as were clean, and 
that an idol was nothing at all. That a man 

might ſafely eat of whatever was ſold in the 
thambles, and need not ſcrupulouſly. enquire 
from whence it came. That if an unbeliever 
ſhould invite a believer to eat with him, the be- 
liever might eat of whatever was ſet before him 
Ke. 1 Cor. . 15, 26, 279. . N 

But at the ſame time he enjoins, that the law of 
charity and prudence ſhould be obſerved; that 
men ſhould be cautious of ſcandalizing or of- 
fending weak minds; and that, though all things 
may be lawful, yet all things are not always ex- 
pedient. That no one ought to ſeek his own 
accommodation or ſatisfaction, but that of his 
neighbour. That if any one ſhould fay to us, 
this has been offered to idols,” we may not then 
eat of it, for the ſake of him who gives the in- 
formation, not ſo much for fear of wounding 
our own conſcience, but his: in a word, that 


he who is weak, and thinks he may not indif- 


ſerently uſe all ſorts of food, ſhould forbear, and 
eat herbs, Rom, xiv. 1, 2. | 
And yet it is certain, that generally Chriſtians ab- 
ſtained from eating meat that had been offered to 
idols. See Revelations ii. 20. where the Holy 
Ghoſt reproves the angel of Thyatira for ſuffer- 
ing a 7ezebel in his church, who called herſelf a 
propheteſs, ſeduced the ſervants of God, pre- 
vailed with them to commit impurity, and to eat 
of meat that had been conſecrated to idols. Ter- 
tullian lays, de jejunio, that St. Paul has put the 
key of the fleih-market into our own hands, by 
allowing us the uſe of all forts of meat, except 
that which has been offered to idols, We know 
that in the perſecutions of the Roman emperors, 
they often polluted the fleſh ſold in the ſhambles, 
by conſecrating it to idols, that they might reduce 
the Chriſtians to the neceſſity of purchaſing that, 
or of totally abſtaining from fleſh, Theodaret 
Hiſt. Kecleſ. lib. iii. cap. 11. & 13. N 
MEBUNNAI, ao, Neß S, 2 Sam. xxiii. 27. 
ſon, or liation; from JA ben: otherwiſe, a build- 
ing; from dug bauej, to build: or underſtanding; 
from du binah, | | 


MED 
MEBUNNAI, or Mobunai, the Huſbathite, à vg. 


liant man of David's army, 2 Sam. xxiii. 25. 
The fame as Sibbecai of Hufhah, or the Huſhe. 
thite, 1 Chron. xi. 29. | 
MECHERAT H, the place of the nativity of He. 
her, a valiant man of David's army, 1 Cron. 
Ni. 36 | 
| MECHERATHITE, D, pexpelt, ſale: from 
D mac, to ſell : or knowledge ;, from Y micar, 
to know. | | | 
MEDAD, Tn, hood, he that meaſures; from 
TM madad : otherwiſe, the water of love, or 5; 
Paps, or of the uncle; from m mi, waters, and 
T171 dud, uncle, or friendſbip; or from 77 dad, pap 
or nipple. 
MEDAD and Edad: theſe two men were amons 
_ thoſe, whom God inſpired with his holy Spirit, 
to aſſiſt Moſes in the government, Numb. xi. 26, 
30. They happening to continue in the camp, 
and not going to the tabernacle with the reſt, to 
receive the Spirit of God; did, however, receiye 
it in the camp, where they propheſied. Preſently 
a young man ran to Moſes, (whom the Fervs be- 
lieve was his ſon Ger/hon) and informed him that 
Eldad and Medad propheſied in the camp, 
Foſbua immediately addreſſed Moſes, defirin 
him to reſtrain them. But Moſes anſwered him, 
Envieft thou for my ſake? Would God that all the 
Lord's prople were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put his Spirit upon them. The Fews pre- 
tend, that Eldad and Medad were brothers by 
the mother's fide to Maſes, and ſons of Feachebed 
and Elizaphan. Others will have it, that Amran: 
the father of Moſes, having divorced his wiſe 
Fochebed, married another wife, by whom he had 
Eldad and Medad, Vid. Tradit. Hebr, in 1 Para- 
lip. iv. 17. St. Ferom ſays they continued in 
the camp out of humility, thinking themſelves 
unworthy the honour intended them. Some an- 
cient impoſtor compoſed a book under the name 
of Eldad and Medad, of which a fragment is 
preſerved in Hermas, The Lord is near to tl 
Who are converted, as it is auritten in Heldam and 
Modal, who propheſied to the people in the willer- 
neſs. The Rabhins are divided about the ſubject 
of their propheſies. Some ſay they prophelicd 
concerning Gog and Magog; others about the 
quails that the raelites were quickly to receive; 
others that they foretold the death of /Z/es, and 
the exaltation of Joſhua, Hieron. Ep. cxxvii. 
Manſione 13. Ita & Hebræi tract. Sanhedr. cap. 1, 
MEDALAH, dopo, J ulgate, Meralaa. This 
word is thought to be corrupted by copiers, and 
that it ought to be read Medaba. See MEDEBA3 
and MERALAH. | | 
MEDALAH, a city of Zebulun, Joſh. xv. 5 1. 
MEDAN, , daa, judgment, proceſs; from | 


Git 


M E D 


aun: otherwiſe, meaſure, habit, covering; from 
mad. | 

J. ME DAN. Some write that Medan is the Ma- 
gedan, Matthew, xv. 39. and that this word ſig- 
nifies the awaters of Dan, or the fountain from 
whence riſes the river Jordan. 

Others think that Medan in Arabic ſignifies a fair, 
and that this name is given to the lake Phzala, 


and the country round about, becauſe during 


the ſummer ſeaſon there is in this place a perpe- 
tual fair, Vide Reland, Palæſt. lib. i. cap. 41. 
Sanutus fecret. fidel. crucis, p. 245, 251. Hepas, 
107. Vide DALMANUTHA. | 
II. MEDAN, or Madan, third ſon of Abraham and 
Keturah, Gen. xxv. 2. There is much probabi- 
lity, that Medan and Midian his brother, peo- 
pled the country of Midian or Madian, eaſt of 
the Dead Sea, Euſeb. © Hieronym. locis Hebr. 
very different from another country of Midian to 
the eaſt of the Red Sea. ; N 
MED EBA, Nau, e waters of trouble, or of force; 
from m mi, water, and X27 daba, and from 2&3 
daab, trouble, by a tranſpoſition of letters: or, 


according to the Syriac and Hebrew, running 
Waters, 


MEDEBA, or Medaba, Madaba, Medava, a city 


beyond Fordan, in the ſouthern parts of Reuben, 


Fofh. xiii. 16. Euſebius ſays, that Medeba was 
not far from Hęeſbbon or Cheſbon. Iſaiab, xv. 2. 
attributes it to Hoab, becaule the Moabites took 
it from the 1/raelites. Joſephus, Antig. lib. xiv. 
cap. 2. and ſome others aſeribe it to the Arabians, 
becauſe the Arabians made themſelves maſters of 
it towards the concluſion of the Feaviſh mon- 
archy. The inhabitants of Medaba having 
killed John Gaddis, brother of Judas Maccabeus, 
as he was paſling to the country of the Naba- 
theans : quickly afterwards Simen and Jonathan 
his brethren revenged his death on the children 
of Fambri, as they were conducting a bride to 
her huſband, 70%. Antiq. lib. xiii cap. 1. 
1 Mace. ix. 36, &. Vide Mo An. 
MEDES, , Nd o.. | 
_ MEDES, inhabitants of Media. It is commonly 
thought, that Media was peopled by the deſcen- 
dants of Madai, fon of Fapheth, Genel. x. 2. 
Efther, (i. 3, 14, 18, 19. x. 2.) and Daniel, 
(v. 28. vi. 3, 12, 15. viii. 20.) commonly put 
Madai for the Medes, and fo interpreters un— 
derſtand it. The Greeks. maintain, that this 
country takes name from Medis the fon of 


Medea; and truly if what has been ſaid under 


the article MA DAI may be relied on, or if this 
ſon of Fapheth peopled Macedonia, we muſt then 
jeek another original for the people of Media, 


Ralo, lib. i. & lib. xi, And indeed it is pretty 


MED 


difficult to comprehend, that Fapheth, who, as 


Scripture ſays, Gen. x. 5. is the father of thoſe 
who peopled the iſlands of the nations, ſhould 
ſend Madai very far into Afa, beyond the 
Euphrates, to a country ſo very diſtant, But if 


Madai and his immediate deſcendants did not 


people Media, yet ſome of his poſterity might 
have carried his name thither, ſince we find it ſo 
often given to Media, from the time of the pro- 
phets 1/azah and Feremiah, and from the tranſ- 
portation of the ten tribes, and the deſtrution 
of Samaria, under Salmanaſſer, A. M. 3283, ante 
A. D. 721. The expedition of the Argonauts, 
in which was the rape of Medea, happened 
A. M. 2760, about forty years before the taking 
of Troy; ſo that there 1s nothing impoſſible in 


this conjecture of the Greets, that Media has 


taken its name from Medus the ſon of Jaſon 
and AZedea; and nothing contrary to Scripture, 
which ſpeaks of the Medes from the time of Sal- 
manaſſer, A. M. 3283. From the expedition of 
the Argonauts, to the taking of Samaria, are 
523 years. 


Media has been taken in ſometimes a larger, and 


ſometimes a narrower, extent. Ptolemy makes 
its limits to the north to be a part of the Caſpian 
ſea, and the mountains of the ſame name, and 
the Cadrufrans; the greater Armenia weſt, the 
countries of the Parthians and Hyrcania, eaſt, 


Perfia, Suſiana, and a part of Afjria ſouth. 


The capital of Media was Ecbatane, Judith i. 1. 


The author of this book makes king Arphaxad, 
whom we take to be the fame as Phraortes, to 
have at leaſt improved and adorned this city, if 
not to have been the founder of it. Yet Hero- 
dotus, lib. i. ſays expreſsly, that Depoces firſt 
undertook this work. But as the undertaking 
was very great, it is probable he leſt enough to 
his ſucceſſor Phraortes to compleat, ſo as to 
entitle him to be called the builder. of it, and 
to verify what is ſaid in Judith. See ECBA“Z§V 
TANE. Rages was alſo in Media; Tob. i. 14. 
iii. 7, Oc. and Salmanaſſen made the ten tribes 
of 1/rael, which he carried beyond Eupbrates, to 
inhabit the cities of Media, 2 Kings xvii, 6, 
XVI 11. | | 


Tjaiah deſcribes the Medes to us, as the inftru- 


ments and executioners of God's decrees againſt 


Babylon. Behold I will flir up the Medes again 
them, Iſai. xiii. 17, 18. See alſo chap. xxi. 2, 3. 
Jeremiah, xxv. 25. ſpeaks of the misfortunes 


which were to happen to the Meder. He ſore- 
tels, that they alſo in their turn were to drink of 
the cup of the wrath of God: and it is likely 
Cyrus made them ſuffer the cvil, they were here 
threatened with. But Darius the feds Tuc- 
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MED 


.. ceeded to the kingdom of Belfhazzor, king of 


Chaldea, and Cyrus ſucceeded Darius. Daniel, 
who informs us of this fucceſſion, chap. v. 31. 
Xiii, 65. tells us no particulars of it; though the 
other prophets, who ſpeak of the affairs of the 
Aledes and of Babylon, ſufficiently ſhew that 
theſe revolutions were not eliected without war. 
However this be, ſince Darius the ſucceſſor of 
Belſhazzar, all the kings of Ballon aſſume the 
title of kings of the Perſians and Mees, or 
kings of the Medes and Perſians, | 


4 Chronological Lift of the Kixcs of the Mepes 
A. M. | 


3294. Dejoces is choſen king of the Medes, 
ante A. D. 710. before the beginning 
of Cyrus 1503 according to Herodotus, 
thirty ſeven years after Arbaces had 
ſet the Medes at liberty. Depaces 

| reigned hſty-three years. 

3347. Ppraortes his fon ſucceeded him, ante 
A. D. 657. He reigned twenty-two 
years, and died at the ſiege of N:niveh. 

3369. Cyaxares, ſon of Phraortes, forty years. 

| While he was at the ſiege of N:nveh, 
the Scythians made an irruption into 

3370. his dominions, and continued maſters 


of them twenty-eight years. At length 


3398. Chyaxares drove them out of Media. 
3409. AMHyages his ſon, named Haſuerus, Da- 
| mel ix. 1. ſucceeded him, ante A. D. 
595. and reigned thirty-five years. 
3444, Darius the Mede ſucceeded him in the 
kingdom of the Medes, ante A. D. 
560. He is called Cyaxares in Ieno— 
phon, and Aftyages in the Greek of 
Daniel. He ſucceeded Belſbazzar his 
nephew in the kingdom of Babylon, or 
of the Chaldees, in 3448, and died in 
3466. He left the kingdom to 
3466. Cyrus his nephew, who re- united the 
monarchies of the Perſiaus and Medes, 
ante A. D. 538. 


MEDIA, Me%iz, meaſure, habit, or covering; from 
79 made otherwiſe, abundance; from N meod. 
MEDIA, Medene, Medena Provincia, Ezr. vi. 2. 


The country of the Medes, in Hebrew Madai. 


In Media, in the caſtle or palace of Ecbatana, 
was found the original grant or inſtrument of 
Cyrus the Great to the people of the Fes, al- 
lowing them to return and ſettle in their own 
country. 
MEDIATOR. In covenants between man and 
man, wherein the holy name of God is uſed, 
God 1s witneſs and mediator of all reciprocal 


M ED 


promiſes and engagements, Thus TLabun and 
ae made a covenant on mount Gilead or Cg. 
ea, Gen. xxxi. 4954; and when the elders of 
Gilead made a covenant with TFephthah, they 
called on the name of the Lord, Judg. xi. 10. 

When God gave his law to the Hebrews, and mate 
a covenant with them at Sinai, a mediator was 
neceſſary, who ſhould relate the words of Goo 
to the Hebrezus, and their anſwer to God; in 
order that the articles of the covenant bein 
agreed to by each party, they might be. ratifed 
and confirmed by blood, and by oath. Mioſeg on 
this occaſion was the mediator between God and 
man, as St. Paul ſays, Galat. iii. 19. The ly 
was added becauſe of tranſgreſſions —, and abe 
ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator, 

In the new covenant that God has been pleaſed to 
to make with the Chriſtian church, Teſus Chrijf 
is the mediator of redemption between God 
and man. He was the ſurety, the ſacrifice, 
the prieſt, and the interceſſor of this covenant, 
He has ſealed it with his blood, has propoſed 
the terms and conditions of it in his goſpel, haz 
inſtituted the form of it in baptiſm, and the 

_ commemoration of it in the ſacrament of his 
body and blood. St. Pau! in the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews enlarges on this office of mediator of the 
New Covenant, which was exerciſed by 7% 
Chriſt, Heb. viii. 6. ix. 25. xii. 24. Vide alſo 
Tim. ii. 5. 

MEDICINE, or phyſic: Fe/us, the ſon of Sirach, 
aſcribes the invention of phyſic to God himſelf, 
Eccluſ. xxxviii. I, 2, 3, &c. Honour a ph ñcian 
wwilh the honour due unto him, for the uſes vie 
you may have of him ; for the Lord hath created 
him, Sc. The Scripture makes no mention of 
phyſicians before the time of the patriarch Je- 
/eph: who commanded his ſervants, the phyſi- 
cians of Egypt, to embalm the body of his father 
Jacob, Gen. I. 2. The buſineſs of theſe pbyf- 
cians was to embalm the bodies of the dead, and 
to cure the diſeaſes living. The art of medicine 
was very ancient in Egypt. They aſcribed the 
invention of it to Thaut, or to Hermes, or to 
Ofrris or Iſs; and ſome of the learned hav? 
| thought, (as Clem. Alex. lib. i. Stromat. Err: 
laTpivyy, 'ap.4 ua w8oinyv,) that I7ofes having 
been inſtructed in all the learning of the F- 
tians, he muſt alſo have known the chief ſecrets 
of medicine. They pretend alſo to prove it, by 
his indications concerning the leproſy, infirmi- 

ties of women, animals clean and unclean, &c- 
It does not appear that phyſicians were common 
among the Hebrews, eſpecially for internal ma. 
ladies. But for wounds, fractures, bruiſes, and 
external injuries, they had phyſicians, (7. . fur- 
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MED 
geons) who underſtood:the dreſſing and binding 


up of wounds, and the application of certain 
medicaments. Vide Jerem. viii. 22. xlvi. 11. 
Ezek. xxx. 21. 

But in internal diſtempers, as fevers, gout, pains 
of the bowels, or of the head, the plague, Oc. 
we hear neither of remedies nor phyſicians. Aa 
being diſeaſed in his feet, and having apphed to 
phyſicians, Was upbraided with it, as contrary to 
that confidence which he ought to have had in 
the Lord, 1 Kings xv. 23. 2 Chron. xvi. 12. 
Hezekiah having- a boil, of which he was ready 
to die, was cured by Iſalab, by the application 
of a cataplaſm of figs. 2 Kings xx. 7. Iſai, 
XXXVIll. 21. There was no remedy known for 
the leproſy, or for thoſe diſtempers which are 
the conſequences of incontinence. When Job 
was ſtruck with a very terrible diſtemper, we 


hear no mention of recourſe to pliyſic or to phy- 


ficians ; his malady was looked on as an imme- 
diate ſtroke ſrom the hand of God, his friends 
reaſon about it according to their prejudices, and 


undertake to prove, that it viſited him as a juſt 


puniſhment for paſt ſins. 

The little uſe made of the art of medicine, and the 
perſuaſion that diſtempers were the effects of 
God's anger, and cauſed by evil ſpirits, the exe— 
cutioners of his vengeance, was the reaſon-that 


in extraordinary maladies the ſufferers applied to 


diviners, magicians, enchanters, or to falſe gods. 
Sometimes they applied to the prophets of the 
Lord for cure, or, at leaſt, to know whether 
they ſhould recover or not. When Abagiab, king 
of 1/rael, by a fall from the roof of his houſe, 
was greatly hurt, he ſent to conſult the falſe 
god Baal-zebub at Ekron, a city of the Philitines, 
2 Kings i. 2, Oc. PFeremiah, viii. 17. ſpeaks of 
enchantments ufed againſt the biting of ſerpents, 
and other venomous animals, Hazael was ſent by 
the king of Syria to conſult Eliſba the prophet 
about his diſtemper, 2 Kings viii. 8 Naaman 
the Syrian came into the land of 1/raz), to obtain 
from Eliſha a cure for his leproſy, 2 Kings v. 


5, 6, When our Saviour appeared in Paleſtine, 


no doubt there were phyſicians in that country 
but it appears that the people made little uſe of 
them, and placed but little confidence in them. 
They brought to our Saviour and his apoſtles 
multitudes of diſeaſed people from all parts. 
The Jewiſh authors ſpeak of phyſicians in a man- 
ner not at all favourable to them, Jide Zuxtorf. 
Lexicon. in N rapha, mederi. 
Though the Scripture does not make expreſs men— 
tion of phyficians or of medicine before the time 
of the patriarch Jeſeph, we are not to conclude 
from thence that the art of medicine was a no- 
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velty, Adam had receivłd a perfect and exten- 
five knowledge of natural things, of the powers 
of ſimples, of the virtues of juices, liquors, and 


* 
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minerals; and could not fail to cultivate and im- 


prove his knowledge, when he found himſelf 


- 


condemned to Uiſvaſes and death. The neceſſity 
he expericnzed of recruiting his ſtrength, and of 
preſerving his health, laid him under a neceſlity 
of having recourte to natural remedies, and con- 
ſequently of itudying their nature, their effects, 
and their properties. f 

ſcience fo uſeful could not fall into oblivion; 
Atdom toupht it his children, they cultivated it, 
and tranſmitted it to their poſterity. The an- 
cients ſpeak highly of the knowledge of the 
lemer tells us, that the 
moſt ſkilful phyſicians in the 
worid, and that every one of them underſtood 
phyſic, Hymer. Odyſp. A. Iulpòs 38 Eucgog Enigd- 
PLEVOG FECL Oh. But this without 
doubt muſt be an hyperbole. Indeed Herodotus 
owns, lib. ii. cap. 24. t2at their country abound- 
ed with phyſicians, becauſe each part of the hu- 
man body, and each diſtemper, had its particular 
phyſician. Some confined themſelves to diſeaſes 
of the eyes, others to the teeth, others to the 
head, Diadorus Sicul obſerves, lib. i. Biblioth. 
that theſe people had certain ſacred books, which 
contained the principles of medicine. In the 
management of their patients, it was not allowed 
them to depart ſrom the rules preſcribed by theſe 
books ; if they ſucceeded in the cure, well and 
good; if not, the phyſician could he under no 
reproach, becauſe he had only followed the rules 
of his art. But if he did not conform himſelf to 
them, even though he ſhould cure his patient, 
he was to ſuffer death for mal-practice. 
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But I would not be underſtood to aſhrm that the 


ancient phyſicians of Egypt ſtudied the cure of 


internal diſeaſes, which are owing to an ill ſtate 


of the blood, or other fluids of the body. The 
moſt famous phyſicians of Greece, as Chiron, Ma- 
cham, Podalirins, Pæan, and Efculapius himſelf, 
were no other than good ſurgeons, Their art 
did not go beyond the curing of a green wound,. 
as Pliny himſelf obſerves. Cel/us takes notice, 


that Peodalirius and Zachaen, the ſons of Eſcula— 


pins, who accompanied king Agamemnon to the 
wars of Troy, were never made uſe of to cure 


the plague, nor internal maladies, but only 


wounds and external injuries. 


Phyſic among the Hebrews was hardly in any 


greater perfection. Salmon who knew the ſe- 
crets of nature, and the virtues of ſimples; who 
had wrote treatiſes on beaſts, birds, fiſhes, trees 
and plants, from the cedar of Libanus to the 
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hyſlop on the wall. 1 Kings iv, 33. This prince 


might have given us great light into theſe mat- 
ters, if God had permitted his works to have 
come down to us. 

Pindar tells us, Pyth. Od. iti. that E/culapius cured 

all forts of fevers, ulcers, wounds, and pains, 
by ſoothing enchantments, ſweetening potions, 
topical and external remedies, or, by inciſion. 
Homer relates, that by enchantments the blood 
was topped. that iſſued out of U!ſyſes's wound, 
Odyſf. T. Cats has preſerved certain verſes, uſed 
in reducing a diſlocated member, de re Ruff, art. 


160. Plato tells us, that the midwives of Athens 


had a ſecret by means of certain drugs and cer— 
tain charms, to cauſe women in travail eaſily to 
bring forth children, Plato Thecctetn. p. 149. 
The Hebrews were neither leſs curious, nor leſs 
ſuperſtitious than other people. Among them, 
charms, enchantments, curious arts, taliſmans, 
phylaCteries, the ſound of inſtruments, and ſuch 
like, were uſed to cure or relieve the fick, or to 
ſecure them againſt the bicings of ſerpents, and 
faſcinations. Saul's ſervants provided muſic to 
rclieve their maſter: the Fervs aſcribed to Beel- 
zebub the miracles of 7s Chriſt. The angel 
Raphael drove away the devil by the fume of the 
broiled liver of a fiſh, &c. 
PFoſephus, de Bello, Jud. lib. vii. cap. 25. ſpeaks 


of. a wonderful root called Buaras, which ex- 


pelled demons; and we find other ſuperſtitious 
methods of cure among the ancient Hebrews, 
Scripture ſpeaks of charms uſed in the bitings of 
ſerpents, and enchantments to lay afleep or en- 
chant thoſe animals, and to ſuſpend their venom. 
See Feremiah vill, 17. Job xl. 25. Pſalm lviii. 5. 


Eccleſiaſticus Xi. 13. 


MEDTTATION; the chief employment of the 


juſt is to meditate on the law of God day and 
night, Pfal. i. 2. This is the principal and molt 
uſual acceptation of the verb zo meditaze; to think 
cloſely and ſeriouſly on any thing. We aiſo ſay, 
to meditate, when we ſpeak indeed, but low and 
indiſtincly, as when learning any thing by heart, 


or rehearſing in a low voice any thing in which 
the thoughts are deeply engaged. 57% ſays, 


xxvii. 4. My lips ſhall not ſpeak wickedneſs, nor my 
tongue utter (or meditate) deceit, The P/almi/t 
ſays, xxxv. 28. ly tongue fhall ſpeak (or medi- 
tate) of thy righteouſneſs. And xxxvii. 30. The 
mouth of the righteous ſpeaketh (or meditateth) 
abiſlom. And Solomon fays, Prov. viii. 7. . 
mouth ſhall ſbeak (or meditate) truth. 

Jaiab, xxxviii. 14. compares the groanings of an 
afflicted man to thoſe of a dove; and he uſes the 
word to meditate, to expreſs them both. And 


Iſai, lix. 11. Sicut columba meditantes gemenus. 


Pretty nearly in the ſame ſenſe Virgil ſay; 
Silveſtrem tenui Muſam meditaris avenz. 
ECLOG, i. 


MEGIDDO, wan, that declares : otherwiſe, Bi, 
precious fruit; from id magad : otherwiſe, a- 
ſpoils ; from n godad : or fortune; from In gad. 

MEGIDDO, or Magedo, a city of Manaſſeh, Joch. 
xvii. 11. Judg. i. 27. famous for the defeat of 
king Jab, 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30. who was 
overcome and mortally wounded by Pharazh. 
necho, king of Egypt. Herodotus ſpeaking of 
this victory, ſays that Necho obtained it at 
Magdolos, Herodot, lib. ii. cap. 159. The water; 

of /egidds are mentioned Judges, v. 19, 

MEGIDDON, pn, &v xe £4 ®&rTOptvs, noir, 
or camp, [or valley; in which had been a gre: 
mourning, &c. Zech. xii. 11.] See MtEcinyo, 

MEGILLOTH, jo, a roll, or volume. 

MEGILLOTH, or Megillat. The Hebrews give 
the name of Megilloth to Ecelgſiaſtes, the Song of 
Songs, the Lamentations, Ruth, and Efther. 
Theſe they call the five Megilloth. 

MEHETABEL, >x2w7nD, how good is God! or ba: 
done good to us; from the conjunction do mah, 
how much, or d men, from, and I tub, good, or 
2 jatab, to do good, and & el, God. 

MEHETABEL, or Metabeel, ſon of Delaiai, 
Nehem. vi. 10. | 

MEHIDA, N, 10%, enigma; from the Chaldean 
word fTTAX8 achidan:; otherwiſe, point; from n 
chadad e otherwile,that blots out, or ſuppreſſes the haut; 
from deo macha, to blot out, and T jad, the hand, 

MEHIR, wm, Gap, prized; from m machar, 
fo prize, to efieem. 

MEHIR, or Mabir, fon of Caleb, of Judab, 

I Chron. iv. 11. | . 

MEHOLATHITE, rb, who is of Mebvlathi, 

I Sam. xviii. 19. | 
MEHUJAEL, bp, who proclaims God; from 
d chivah, to proclaim, and dx el, God : or G:d 
that blots out; from dd macha, to blot oute or, 
according to the Syriac and Hebrew, who is ſinit- 
ten of God. | 
MEHUJAEL, or Maviael, ſon of Irad, and father 
of Methisſael, of the race of Cain, Gen. iv. 18. 
MEHUMAN, jan, who ts troubled; from hun 
amah, to trouble, or to make a tumult otherwiſe, 
multitude; from jon chamon. A Perſian or Medi! 
name. 
MEHUNMAN, or Mauman, chief of the eunuchs 
or officers, of king Ahaſuerus, Eh. i. 10. 
MEHUNIM, zayn, houſes, abodes; from 1; 
mahon 5 otherwile, poor, afflicted; from d“ 
otherwiſe, that anſwer z from day aunah. 
MEH USHIM, wit, kewoeip, or Hufbim, father 
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of Ahitub, precipitated, who are in baſte, from 
wh chuſh : otherwiſe, that ho!d their peace ; from 
=w1 chaſbah, 1 Chron. viii. 11. | 
ME-JTARKON, ppb, the waters of Jarlon, 
quarters ruſiy, ſpoiled, & c. from S main, Waters, 
and arab, ruſty, green. | 
ME-JARKON, or Mejarcon, the waters of Tar- 
ton, a city of Dan, ob. xix. 46. | 
MEKONAH, Doo, k@xvn, baſe ; from pp ten: or 
preparation: from dag canah, to diſpoſe, to found, 
to prepare. | | 
MEKONAH, or Mochona, a city of Fudah ; Neh. 
xi. 28, probably the Mechanum, which St. Ferom 
places between Eleutheropolis and Feruſalem, eight 
miles from Eleutheropolis. : 
MELATIAH, op, the deliverance of the Lord; 
from vd malat, to deliver, and dab, the Lord, 
MELCHI, Mexx, my bing, or my counſel; from 
oy malac, and the pronoun » z, my. 
J. MELCHI, ſon of Janna, and father of Levi, 
in the genealogy of 7eſus, Luke iii. 24. 
H. MELCHar, ſon of Addi, and father of Neri, in 
the genealogy of Feſus, Luke iii. 28. 
MELCHIAH, Webb, the Lord is my king. 


| MELCHIAH, or Melchias, head of the fifth fa- 


mily of the twenty-four ſacerdotal families, 
1 Chron. xxiv. 9. See MALCHI AH. 
MELCHISEDEC, pp. juftice ; from Pp me- 
lee, a king, and & tzedec, ſuſtice. 
MELCHISED EC, king of Salem, and prieft of the 
moſt high God. Scripture tells us nothing of 
his father, or of his mother, or of his genealogy, 
or of his birth, or of his death, Heb. vii. 1, 2, 3. 
And in this ſenſe he was a figure of Feſus Chriſt, 
as St. Paul ſays, who is a prieſt for ever, accord- 
ing to the order of Melchiſedec, and not accord- 
ing to the order of Aaron, whole origin, lite, 
and death are known, 
When Abraham returned from purſuing the four 
confederate kings, who had defeated the kings 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, Gen. xiv. 17, 18, 19, 
Oc. Melchiſedec comes to meet Abraham as far 
as the valley of Shaveh, (afterwards named the 
King's valley) and preſents him with the refreſh- 
ments of bread and wine; or, he offered bread 
and wine in facrifice to the Lord, for he was a 
prieſt of the moſt high God. Clem. Alex. lib. iv. 
Strom. Cyprian lib. ii. Ep. iii. ad Cecil, Euſeb, 
Ceſar. Dem. lib. v. cap. iii. Ambroſ. lib. v. Sa- 
cram. cap. i. & alii plerique Patrum & Interp. 
Cenſule fi placet Bellarm. lib. i. de miſſa, cap. 0. 
And he bleſſed Abraham, ſaying, © Bleffed be 
Abraham of the moſt high God, poſſeſſor of 
heaven and earth; and bleſſed be the moſt high 
God, who hath delivered thine enemies into thy 
hand.“ Abraham, deſirous to acknowledge in 


him the quality of prieſt of the Lord, offered him 
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the tythes of all he had taken from the enemy. 
Aſter this there is no mention made of the perſon 
of /Zelchiſedec ; only the P/almift, cx. 4. ſpeak- 
ing of the Meſſiah, ſays, Thou art a prieſt for 
ever after the order of Melchiſedec.“ 


St. Paul, Hebrews v. 6, 10. unfolds the myſtery 


of Melchiſedec, Firſt, he exalts the prieſthood of 
Chrij}, as a prieſt for ever after the order of Mel- 
chiſedec, and who in this quality, in the days of 


his fleſh offered up prayers and ſupplications, with 


rong crying and tears, unto him that «vas able ta 
fave him from death 5 and awas heard in that he 
feared, verſe 7, He alſo fays, that our Saviour 
as a forerunner is entered for us into heaven, 
being made an high-prieſt for ever after the order 
of Mielchiſedek. “ For, he adds, to this Mel- 
chiſedec, king of Salem, and prieſt of the moſt 
high God, Abraham gave tythe. Now Melchi- 
ſedlec is according to the interpretation of his 
name, firſt, king of (det) juſtice; ſecondly, king 
of (Salem,) peace; who is without father, with- 
out mother, without genealogy, who has neither 


beginning nor end of life. Conſider therefore 


how great this Melchiſedic is, ſince Abrahan: 
himſelf gives him tythe, and receives his bleſ- 
ſing. Moreover, Levi, who receives tythes 
from others, paid it himſelf, as one may ſay, in 
the perſon of Abraham, fince he was ſtill in the 


loins of Abraham his anceſtor, when Melchi- _ 


fedec met this patriarch.” 


An infinite number of difficulties have been ſtarted 


on the ſubje & of Melchiſedec. St. Jerom thought 
that Salem, of which Melchiſedec was king, was 


not Feruſalem, but the city of Salem near Seytho-- 


Polis, where they ſtill pretended to ſhew the 
ruins of his palace, Hier-mym. Ep. ad Evang. 
He thinks it was at this Salem Facob arrived after 
his paſſage over Jordan, when returning from 
Meſopotamia, Geneſis xxxiii. 18. where the Vul- 
gate mentions, that Jacob came fafe and ſound to 
Sichem; but the Hebrew reads, he came to Salem 
near Shechem. Some believe that Sa/em, where 
Melehiſedec reigned, is the Salim of John, ch. iii. 
23. Vid. Reland Palæſt. 


From the time of Ephanivs there were names in- 


vented for the father and mother of Melchiſedec. 
To his father was given the name of Heraclas, or 
Heracles, and to his mother that of 4/aroth, or 
Hiſtaria. Ci. e. the HUN and Moon.] 3 


The Arabic Catena on the ninth chapter of Geneſis 


makes him deſcend from Shem by his father, and 
ſrom Japheth by his mother. Heraclas or Hera- 
clim, the father of Aelchijedec was, ſay they, ſon 
or grandſon of Phaleg, and ſon of Heber; and 
his mother named Salathiel, was daughter of 
Gomer, ſon of Fapheth, Joſeph, fon of Gorion, 
lib, vi. cap. 31. pretends that Melcbiſedec was 

otherwile 
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ME L 
otherwiſe called Jeram; that the ſtar that ruled 
at his nativity had the name of Sedec, or the pla- 
net Jupiter; that the city in which he reigned 


was firſt named Febus, then ws and laſtly 
Salem, or Feruſalem. 


Nichael Glycas, Annal. p. 135, 5 oins Cedrenus, 


lib. i. p. 275, and Sion Lignthetes, apud Cang. 


a4 Che en. Paſch. p. 5 00, derive Mielebiſedec from 


Egypt. They fa. his father was called Sidon or 


Side, and founded the city of 8:27, the capital 


oi Phenicia « and that Melchiſedat founded Salem 
on mount Sion, ruled there thirty years, and 
died without children. Swidas, in MAfelchiedec, 
ſays he reigned there an hundred and thirty years, 
and died unmarried: that he was of the curſed 
race of Cauuau, whence it comes to pals, that 


Scripture does not mention his genealogy. An- 


other Greet author, who has borrowed the name 
of Athanoſius, ſays that Melchiſeder was the ſon 
of an 1idolatrous king, called Melcbi, and of a 
queen named Salem. | 


'The author of the queſtions on the Old and New 
teſtament, printed among the works of St. 


Aiuftin, had written, that Melebiſedec was the Holy 
Ghoſt, who appeared to Abraham in a human 
form. FEvengelus (or Ebangelius) ſent this writ- 
ing to St. Ferom, deſiring his thoughts of it. St. 
Ferem having examined the ancient doctors of 


the church, found that Origen and Didymus took 


Aelebiſedec for an angel; but that Hippolitus, 
Irenaus, Fuſcbius of Cæſarea, Euſebius of Hmeſus, 
Apollinari ins, and Euſtatheus of Antioch, all agreed, 

though in different terms, and by different ways 
of reaſoning, that this prince was a Canaanite b 

birth, and king of Salem, otherwiſe called Febus, 
or Na This holy doctor ſhews, that 
Aelchiſedec vras an expreſs figure of Jeſs Chrift, 
as king of Salem, or king of peace, being prieft 
and «ing both together. And when it is faid by 
St. Paul, that he was without father, without 
mother, and without deſcent; this is not in- 
tended to acquaint us that he deſcended from 
heaven. or that he was formed immediately by 
the hand of God, but merely that he is intro- 


duced into the hiſtory of Alrabam, without ins 


forming us who he was, or from whence he 


came, or at what time he was born, or when he 
died. 


was formed by 7 headorus the banker, a diſcipl; 
of Theedorus the gr, called the hereſy of th 
Jdelchiſedecians. Vide Epip Ban. hereſ. 5. & 
T neodoret. heret. 4 lib. ii. cap. 6. Theſe he- 
retics affirmed, that Alelebi tee was a heaven! 


power ſuperior to Feſus Chrift, ſince Melchiſedec 


At the beginning « of the third centur „„ a hereſy 
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was the interceſſor and mediator of the angels, 
and Jeſus Chriſt was ſo only for men. Thos 
Teſt 4 Christ was but the copy of Melchiſedec, and 
his prieſthood was formed only on the model of 
that = Melchiſedec, according to that of the 
Pſalmiſt, Cx. 4. "Thou art a prieft for ever according 
9 ihe der of Melchiſedec. They took literally 
what St. Paul ſays, that Melchiſe dec had ne ither 
father, mother, nor deſcent. This hereſy was 
revived in Egypt by one Hierax, who maint: ained, 
that MHelchiſedec was the Holy Ghoſt. C. ok '” 75 
and Zonarus ſpeak of another fort of Melel e 
ciaus, otherwiſe called Autingani, as not durit I 
to touch others, fo r fear of being defiled. Ther 
lived chiefly in Prygia, and neither reccivad 
circumciſion, nor obſerved the /a&2ath, They 
gave nothing to any one w ith their hand ds, ne 
received any "thing from any one, but they ſer 0 
upon the ground when they offered any thing, 
and took it from thence when they reccireg it. 
They had a profound veneration for Heede, 
but it is not known upon what this venue ration 
was: founded. 


The Fews, according to the report of St. FREE 


and the Samaritans according to Abipluuius, 
maintained that Melchiſeec was the patriarch 
Shem, the ſon of Noah, which opinion has been 
followed by a great number of modern wii: ers. 
M. Furicu has undertook to prove, that 47 
ſedec was Ham. A French author mentioned by 
J. Salien will have Melchiſadeł to be Enoch. An- 
other confuted by F. Petau, ſaid that the Han 
who came to Bethlehem to adore Feſus Chrih, 
were Enoch, Melchiſedec, and Elias. Some 
Fewiſh authors have inferred, that 44:!chi/odec 
was a baſtard, becauſe Scripture ſays nothing 
of his parents or deſcent. Damian the heretic, 
of the number of the MHelchiſedecians, aſſirmed 
that MHelehiſedec who appeared to Abrahar:, vas 
the Son of God, and that the patriarch wor- 
mipped him as the Aab. Peter Cunaus ha, 
revived this opinion, and ſupported it with much 
earneſtneſs, Peter du Moulin has alſo afſerted at, 

and in 1686, James Gaillard undertook the . 
fence of it. 

MELEA, ſon of Anon, and father of Elias, 
Luke 111. 31. 

MELECH, 95 2, king. Son of Micah, and grande 
of Fonathan, ſon of Saul, 1 Chron. vill 55. 

MELICU, wow, Bis kingdom ; from m meli, ard 


the pronoun ? 9, his. 


MELOT EHI, Md, filled up, my fulneſs. 


MELOTHI, a city of Cilicia, taken by Hl pjernt's 
Judith xi. 13. Yulg. Perhaps the ſame as Walls” 


in Cilicia, on the river Pyramu. The inhad!- 
£412 2 
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tants of Malloc, or the Mallotæ, revolted againſt 

Antiochus Epiphanes, becauſe this prince had be- 

ſtowed their city on one of his concubines. The 

Greek copy of Fudith makes no mention of 
Mielothi. | 

MELZAR, Op, this name is Chaldee; diſpenſer, 
or fleward: otherwiſe, circumciſion of diſtreſs or 
miſery; from 9m mul, circumciſion, and My Ha- 
rar, to be in bonds, to be in a ſtrait. 

MELZ AR, or Malazar, the governor of Daniel 
and his companions, when captives at Babylon, 
Dan. i. 16. The word melzar ſignifies rather 
an officer belonging to the kitchen, a caterer, or 
ſteward, than ſeems to be a proper name. Ita 
Kimchi, Fun. Tremel. Palan. 

MEMMIUS. Quintus Memmins, and Titus Man- 
lius, Roman legates, being ſent to Antiochus 
Eupator, king of Syria, wrote to the Jews, ſig- 

_ nifying, that they confirmed all that Lys, re- 
gent of the kingdom of Syria had granted them, 
and that they would ſpeedily ſend deputies to 
Antioch, who ſhould there take care of the in- 
tereſt of their nation. 2 Macc. xi. 34, 35, 36. 

MEMORY. See REMEMBRANCE. 

MEMPHIS, , Hebrew noph, diſtillation, or Bo- 
ney-comb, or ſieve, or elevation; from n nuph. or, 

MEMPHIS, pp, moph in the Hebrew, by the mouth; 
from the prepoſition n, from, or by, and RD pe, 
the mouth. Memphis is an Egyptian name, and 
cannot take its etymology from the Hebrew. 

[It is likely theſe two modes of ſpelling this name 
ſhould be united—MEN-wnuPH : which is the 
Arabic pronunciation, at this day.) | 

MEMPHIS, in Hebrew, Noph, or Moph, a very 

famous city of Egypt, ſituate at about fifteen 
thouſand paces above the parting of the Nile, or 
where the Delta begins, Plin. lib. v. cap. g. 
Vide & Strab. lib. xvii. p. 555. Above Memphis, 
ſouth, were the famous pyramids. Memphis was 
long the reſidence of the ancient kings of Egypt ; 
till the times of the Pzolemies, who commonly 
reſided at Alexandria. Memphis is now deſtroyed. 
The prophets often ſpeak of Memphis. See Iſai. 
xix. 13. Jerem. xliv. 1. xlvi. 14, 19. Hoſea ix. 6. 
They foretel the miſeries it was to ſuffer from 
the kings of Cha/dza and Perſia, and they threaten 
the ſ/raelites who ſhould retire into Egypt, or 
thould have recourſe to the Egyptians, that they 
ihould periſh in that country. Ezekiel ſays, that 
the Lord will deſtroy the idols of Memphis, Ezek. 
xxx. 13, 16. In this city they fed the ox Apis. 

This city is called Meſr, or Miſr, by the Orientals, 
as being the capital of Egypt, called Mezer or 
Mizraim. They alſo call it Mon, a name ap- 
proaching to the Hebrew word Neph, or Meoph, 
irom whence the Greeks formed their Memphis. 
The ancient kings of Egypt took pleaſure in 


adorning it. It continued in its beauty till the 
Vol. II. | 


M E M 


Arabians conquered Egypt, under calif Omar, in 
the eighteenth or nineteenth year of the Hegira e 


A. D. 640. Amron Ben-as, who took it, buil: 


another city near it, Which he called //that, 


becauſe of the tent of this general, which was 


long ſet up in this place. The califs Fatimiter, 
who became maſters of Egyßt, added another 
city near it, which they called Caherah, i. e. 
the victorious z which we know at this day by the 
name of Grand Cairo, Herbelot. Bibl. Orient. 
p. 580. cap. t. | 


The Mammeluc ſultans, of the dynaſty of the Cir- 


caſſians, having afterward built a very high and 
fortified caſtle, on the Eaſtern ſhore of the Nile, 
by little and little, the city of Cairo changed its 
place; ſo that what the Fatimites had built is 
now old Cairo. But it muſt be obſerved, that 
the ancient Meſr, or Memphis, ſtood on the 


weſtern ſhore of the Nie, and that which the 


Arabians have bvilt is on the eaſtern ſhore. 


So that at length, after a ſucceſſion of ages, is ful- 


filled what the prophets had predicted againſt 


Memphis, in the places referred to above. Vide” 


EcyerT. | 


Nebuchadnezzar plundered Egypt, andravaged Mem- 


phis, afterwards, Cambyſes king of Perſia, and ſon 
of Cyrus, made himſelf maſter of Egypt, having 


firſt taken Peliſium, which is as it were the key 


of Egypt, when P/ammenites, king of Egypt, 
marched out to meet him, at the head of a pow- 
erful army. Cambyſes defeated him, and thoſe 
that eſcaped took refuge in Memphis; whither 
Cambyſes purſued them, and ſent to the city by 
means of the Nile, a ſhip of Mitylene, with a 
ſummons to ſurrender. But the ZEgyprians in 
great rage fell upon the herald, and thoſe in the 


| ſhip, and cut them all to pieces. When Cam- 


by/es ſhortly aſter made himſelf maſter of the 
place, he ordered as many Zgyprians to be pub- 
licly executed, as there were perſons in the ſhi 

of Mitylene, and thoſe of the chief of the nobi- 
lity. The eldeſt ſon of king P/ammenites was 
one of this number. As for the king himſelf, 


 Cambyſes ſaved his liſe, and even appointed him 
a ſufficient maintenance, but he did not enjoy it 


long. For it was found that he endeavoured to 
raiſe commotions in the kingdom, fo they made 
him drink bull's blood, which killed him on the 
ſpot. 


Egypt continued under the Perfians till the reign of 


Artaxerxes. Then they ſhook off the yoke, and 
choſe Inarus prince of the ILibyaus for their king. 
They called in the 4/henians to their aſſiſtauce; 
and Charitims was intruſted with the conduct of 
this enterprize. Artaxerxes lent Achemenides, 
one of his brothers, againſt the rebels, at the 


head of 300,000 men. The Perſians were beaten, 


and loſt in one battle 100, 0 men. Thee tat 
| R = ctcaped 
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eſcaped retired to Memphis, whitker the con- 
querors purſued them, and immediately made 
themſelves maſters of two parts of the city. But 
the HPerſiaus having ſortified themſelves in the 
third part, called the White Wall, which was the 
largeit and ſtrongeſt of the chree; they held out 
a hege there of nearly three years, till they were 
relieved. 

Alexander. the Great having conquered Zgypt from 
the Perjians, and having built Alexard;i ia, the 
kings of Egypt his ſucceſſors ſtudied the enlarg- 
ing and beautifying Alexandria, till it became 
the capital city of Fgypr, Bfemphis was then of 
ſmall conſideration, and after ſeveral revolutions 
in its fortune it was finally deſtroyed by the 
Arabians, 

MEMRA. Pide Works, 

MEMUCAN, wo, e N, impoveriſhed ; from 
TO muc : otherwiſe, to prepare; from PD cn © 
otherwiſe, certain, true; from jd ken, This 
word is Perſian. 

MEMUCAN, or MAamucan, one of the ſeven prin- 
cipal councellors of the king of Pera. Eſth. i. 

14, 10. 

MENAHEM, man, comforter 3 from rn nacham e 
or who conducts them; ſrom dg nachah, to conduct, 
and the pronoun b am, them or preparation of 
heat; from Mm mincha, preparation, and Brit 

 chamam, heat, 

MENAHEM. See Maxanem. 

MENAN, Maid, number, or recompence, or 7 
pared; from dd manah. 

MENAN, or Menna, fon of Mattatha, and ſather 
of Melea, anceſtor of Jeſus Chrijt, Luke iii. 31. 
MENE, or Mane; $31, a Chaldzan word, ſignifying 
he has numbered, or he has counted. At a feaſt 
which Be Max zar gave to his courtiers and con- 
cubines, he prophaned the ſacred veſſels of the 
temple of Feru/alem, which Nebuchadnezzar had 
carried to Babylon. Then there appeared on the 
wall like a hand writing theſe words, Menue mene, 
retel, upharſm. (Gd) has numbered, has weighed, 
and divided. Daniel explained this ill. boding in- 
ſeription to the king. Vide BELSHAZZAR. Vide 

FRAGMENT, No. | 
MENELAUS, MeveAzog, the power or frength of 
the people; 3 Kevog, ſtrength, and Mao, people. 


MEP 

among the Hebrews. Meni is probably Altar, 
and Venus Celejtis, honoured among the. Phe. 
nictans and Carthagimans. From the Phenicigy; 
or Cauaanites, Iſrael learned the rn of this 
falfe deity. Jalab reproaches them with ſetting 
up a table to Cad, (the fun) and with making 
libations to Meni. Feremiah ſays, that in honour 
of the Queen of Heaven, the fathers light the 
fire, the mothers knead the cakes, and the chil. 
dren gather the wood to bake them. Elſewhere 
the 1/raclites declare to Jeremiah, that notwith— 
ſtanding his remonſtrances, they would continue 
to honour the Queen of Heaven, by oblations, 
as their fathers had done before them; and tha: 
ever ſince they had leſt off to facrifiec to the 
Queen of Heaven, they have been conſumed by 
the ſword and by famine. We ſee by ase 
lib. xit. that inen, the month, or moon, had ſe- 
veral temples in Aſia Minor, and in Perſia, and 
that they often ſwore by the men of the king, 
7. e. by his fortune, Vide ASTARTE, GAD. 


MENOIS, probably the ſame as 4/77 ens, mentioned 


in the ſubſcriptions to ſome of the councils, 
Concil. Calced. An. 451. Meucis was not far 
from Gaza, ſays Euſebius. It is the Menocnum 


| caftrum, in the codex of Theodseus. It was the 


capital of the Maoniaus, or Maoniaus, 1 Chr, 
iv. 40, 41. and 2 Chron, xx. I. in the Hebrew, 
Vide MAON. 


MEONOTHAI, my, my dwelling, my fin ; from 


Py havon. 


MEkONOTH Al, or Maonathi, fon of Othmel, and 


ſather of Opbrab, of Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 13, 14. 


MEPHAATH, nyzn, appearance of the waters, or 


impetugſity; from vez japhah, to appear, and * 


majim, waters, 


MEPHAATH, a city of Reuben, Joſh. xiii. 18. 


yielded to the Levitee of the family of Mera 
Joſh. xxi. 37. Evufebius ſays, that in his time the 
Romans kept a garriſon here. 


MEPHIBOSHETH, wir, out of my mouth pro- 


ceeds reproach ;, from dy pe, a mouth, and d 
boſh, ſhame, 


I. MEPHIBOSHETH, or Afiphibs/eth; ſon of 


Saul, and of his concubine Rizpah : del ene 
up by David to the Gibeonites, to be hanged be 
fore the Lord. 2 Sam. xxi. 8, 9. 


MENELAUS, otherwife Onias IV. ſucceeded II. MeeniBosHETH, fon of Jonathan, otherwiſe 


aſen in the ſovereign prieſthood of the Fexvs, and 
had Alcimus for his ſuccefior. Vide Ox1as IV. 


MENESTH EUS, or nefthens, father of Apollo» 


nins, 2 Macc. iv. 21. See APOLLONIUS. 
MENT, 192. The goddeſs Meni is the moon. Jere— 
miah vii. 18. xliv. 17, 18. ſpeaks of her by the 
title of Qucen of Heaven, and Iſaiab by the name 
of Meni, xv. II. Heb, Each of them ſhew, 
that her worſhip was frequent in Palſiue, and 


named Meribbaal, (vide MERIBBAAL.) Mepbi— 


 boſheth was very young, when his father Tonathan 


was killed in the battle of Gilboa, 2 Son. iv. 4 
His nurſe was in ſuch conſternation at this news, 
that ſhe let the child fall, who from this accident 
was lame all his life. When David found him— 
ſelf in peaceable poſſeſſion of the kingdom, be 
ſought for all that remained of the houſe of Sa, 


that he might be kind to them in conſideration 
| f 


MER 


of the friendſhip between him and Jonathan, 
He learned that there was a ſon of Fonathar's, 
called Mephibo/heth, in the houſe of Ziba, a ſer- 
vant of Saul. The king ſent for him, and told 
him, that for the ſake of 7onathan his father he 


would ſhew kindneſs to him, that he ſhould have 


his grandfather's eſtate, and eat always at his 
table. At the ſame time he told Z:ba, that he 
had given Mephiboſbeth all that belonged to Saul, 
2 Sam. ix. 1, &c. | 
Some years after this, when Ab/alom forced his 
father to leave Feruſalem, ephiboſbeth ordered 
his ſervant Ziba to ſaddle him an als, that he 
might accompany David; for being lame, he 
could not go on foot. But Ziba went after 
David himſelf with two aſſes loaden with provi- 
fions, and told him that AZephibs/beth ſtaid at 
Feruſalem, in hopes that the people of I/rac! 
would reſtore him to the throne of his anceſtors. 
Then ſays David to Zila, I give to you all that 
belonged to Mepbibeſbetb. But when David 
returned to Ferr/alem in peace, Mephiboſbeib ap- 
peared before him in deep mourning, having 
neither waſhed his feet, nor ſhaved his beard, 
ſince the king went. When David ſaw him he 
learned the truth from him: nevertheleſs Ziba 
continued to poſſeſs half his eſtate. AZephiboſherh 
left a fon named Micha. The time of his death 
is not known. 1 Chron. viii. 34. VideMERIBBAAL, 
MERAB, Wp, he that fights, or diſputes; from 2 
rub: otherwiſe, that multiplies; from NIN ra- 
bah : or mi/treſs, according to the Syriac, 
 MERAB, or Mere, eldeſt daughter of king Saul. 
She was promiſed to David in marriage, in re- 
ward for his victory over Goliath; nevertheleſs, 
Saul = her to Adriel, the fon of Barzillai 
the Mebolathite, 1 Sam. xiv. 49. xviti. 17, 19. 
Merab had fix ſons by him, who were delivered 
to the Gibeonites, and hanged before the Lord. 
The text inſinuates, that the ſix men that were 
delivered to the Gibeonites, were the ſons of Michal, 
the daughter of Saul, and wife of Adriel. But 


there is great ſuſpicion, that the name of Micha! 


is flipped into the text inſtead of Merob. For 1. 
Michal did not maxry Adriel, but Phaltiel; and, 
2. We no where read that Micpal had fix ſons. 
Others think, theſe fix were ſons of Merob by 
birth, but of Michal by adoption. | 
MERAIAH, ron, dp ,.. bitterneſs ; from Y 
marar e otherwiſe, myrrh ; from Y mor © other- 
wife, the Lord is my maſter , from dp marah, 
which in Syriac ſignifies maſter, a title which the 
Jews gave their rabbins, and from >» jah, the Lord. 
MERAIAH, or Maraia, fon of Saraiah, of the 
race of the prieſts. He returned to Jeriſalem 
from Babylon, Nehem, xii. 1 2. | 


MER 
MERAIOTH, p, bitterneſs : otherwiſe, rebet- 


lions; from dd marah ;, otherwiſe, permutations 
and changes ; from the word 112 mur. | 

I. MERAIOTH, or Maraieth, ſon of Abitub, high- 
prieſt of the Fezvs. 1 Chron, ix. 11. 

II. Merarortn, ſon of Zerabiab, is probably the 
ſame as before- mentioned; Ezra vii. 

III. MERaioTtH, AMerajoth, a prieſt of the race of 
Aaron, ſon of Zerahiah, and father of Amariah, 
put among the high-prieſts, 1 Chron. vi. 6. 

MERAN, or Merrha. Baruch iii. 23. ſpeaks of 
the merchants of Meran, whom he joins with 
the Hagarenes, and with the Inhabitants of 
Theman, who valued themſelves on their ſupe- 
rior underſtanding. All theſe people, without 
douht, were Arabians, but we cannot ſay exactly 
where Meran was. We know Marana on the 
Red-Sea, Mariaba in Arabia Felix, and Marace, 
a place of trade in the ſame country. 


MERARI, p Bitter; from h marare other- 


wiſe, to provoke. 


I. MERARI, third ſon of Levi, and father of 


Mahal: and Muſbi, Exod, vi. 19. 
II. MERARr, ſon of Ox, and father of Judith, of 
the tribe of Simeon, 7udith vin. 1. 


MERCURY, Epe, from the Latin word men- 


cart, to buy or ſell, In Greek, Hermes, orator, or 
interpreter. | | 
MERCURY, ſon of Jupiter and Maia, a fabu- 
lous god of the ancient heathen, the meſſenger 
of the other gods, the deity that preſided over 
learning, eloquence, and traſhck. The Creeks 
named him Hermes, an interpreter, becauſe they 
conſidered him as interpreter of the will of the 


gods. Probably for this reaſon the people of 


I era having heard St. Paul preach, and having 
ſeen him heal a lame man, would have offered 
ſacrifices to him, as if he had been Mercury; 
and to St. Barnabas as if he had been Jupiter, 
probably becauſe of his venerable aſpect. Acts 
XIV, 11. . | 

MERCY, M:ſericordia, This virtue inſpires us 
with compaſſion for our brethren, and inclines 
us to aſſiſt them in their neceſſities. That works 
of mercy-may be acceptable to God, as Chrift 
has promiſed us, Mat. v. 7. it is not enough 
that they proceed from a natural ſentiment of 
humanity, but they muſt be performed for the 
Take of God, and from truly pious motives. In 


Scripture Mercy and Truth are commonly joined 


together, to ſhew the goodneſs that precedes, 


and the faithfulneſs that accompanies the pro- 


miſes; or, a goodnels, a clemency, a mercy that 
is conſtant and faithful, and that does not de- 
ceive. Mercy is alſo taken for favours and be- 
nefits received from God or man; for probity, 
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MER 


juſtice, goodneſs, Merciful men, in Hebretu, 
Charſdim, are men of piety and goodneſs. Mercy 
is often taken for giving of alms. Prov. xiv, 34. 
xvi. 6. Zach. vil. 9. 


MERCY-SEAT, Propitiatorium, otherwiſe Ora» 


culum; in Heorew, capporeth, in Greek, hilaſte- 
rion. Vide ORACLE. 

MERED, 79, rebellious ; from e marar : other- 
wiſe, that deſcends ; from M radad : otherwiſe, 
that commands; from M radah. 

MEREMOTH, rw, Gap, bitterneſs, or 
myrrh of death; from Mh marar, bitternefs, or 
Id mor, myrrh, and ND miulh, deaths otherwiſe, 
elevations; from ZN) rum: otherwiſe, deceit; 
from 727 raman, 5 | 

I. MEREMOTH, or Maremath, fon of Urijah ; 
one who put away his ſtrange wife. Ezra x. 36. 

II. MEREMOTU, a prieſt, who returned from the 
captivity of Babylon, Nehem. iii. 44. and who 
ſet up the veſſels of gold and filver, which had 
been reſtored to the temple, by king Artaxerxes, 
when Ezra returned from Babylon to Judæa, 
Ezra viii. 33. A. M. 3537, ante A. D. 467. 

MERES, dp, Hépes, watering, dliſtillation; from 
dd raſas : or, according to the Syriack, bruiſing, 
or wound, This is a Perſian word. 

MERES, or Mares, a chief prince of the court of 
Ahaſuerus, Eb. i. 14. 


MERIBAH, Happ, diſpute, quarrel; from 3M rub. 


Exod. xvii. 7. Numb. xx. 13. ne 
MERIB-BAAL, by , rebellion: or be that 
reſiſts Baal, and ſtrives againſt the idol; from I 
rub, to conteſt, and 5% Baal, ids] or he that 72 
poſes him who governs or poſſeſſes; from the ſame. 
MERIB-BAAL, or Meribaal, fon of Jonathan, 
and father of Micah, 1 Chron. viii. 34. ix. 40. 
Merib-baal is Mephiboſheth, 2 Sam. iv. 4. and 
ix. 12. The Hebrews ſcrupled pronouncing the 
name of Baal; fo that inſtead of Mephi-baal or 
Meri-baal, they choſe to ſay Mephiboſbeth, or 
Meribſbethb. Beoſheth in Hebrew, ſignifies ſhame, 
confuſion, filth ; Baal ſignifies the Maſter, the buj- 
band, the god Baal. | | 


MERODACH, PN, 8:7ter, contrition ; from D 


marah, bitter, and 757 dacah, contrite, bruiſed : 
otherwiſe, bruiſed myrrh; from "m2 mor, myrrh, 
and d dacah, bruiſed : or according to the Sy- 
riack and Hebrew, very pure myrrh. According 


to the Syriach, the litile Lord; from dd mara, 


maſter, or Lord, and N dac, little, poor. This is 
the name of one of the Chaldee deities, the true 


etymology of which is not to be found in the 


Hebrew. 
MERODACH, an ancient king of Babylon, placed 
among the gods, and worſhipped by the Babylo- 


niant. Feremiah J. 2. ſpeaking of the ruin of 


M E R 
Babylon ſays, Babylon is taken, Bel, is confounded, 


ATerodach is broken in pieces, ber idols are con. 


founded, her images are broben in pieces. We find 


certain kings of Babylon, whoſe names compriſe 
that of Merodach, e. gr. Evil-merodach, and Ae. 
rodach-baladan. Evwvil-merodach was the fon oft 
Nebuchadnezzar the Great. Mereodach- Baladan, 
ſon of Baladan king of Babylon, having heard 
that Hezekiah had been cured miraculouſly, and 
that the ſun had gone backward in aſſurance ot 
his recovery, ſent him preſents and compli. 
ments on the recovery of his health, Iſai. zxxix. ; 
Ploleiy calls him Mardocempadus, and ſays he 
began to reign at Babylon twenty-ſix years after 
the Ara of Nabonaſſar: A. M. 3283, ans 


A n 
MERODACH-BALAD AN, or Merodach, ſon of 


Baladan, the ſame as Mardocempadus, fon of 
Belgſis, or of Nabonaſſar. See the foregoing 
article, and USHER upon A. M. 3283. 


MEROE, an iſland, or rather a peninſula, in the 


higher Egypt. It lies between two arms of the 
Nile. Its ancient name was Saba, and Joſephus 
believed, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. that from 
hence the queen of Sheba came to prove the 
wiſdom of Solomon. 1 Kings x. 1. Joſephus, 
Origin. Homil. ii. in Cant. Grot. in 3 Reg. 10. 
ſays, that Cambyſes changed its ancient name 
Saba into that of Mere, having there built the 
city of Meroe in honour of his ſiſter. This 


country was uſually governed by queens. But 


theſe reaſons have not convinced others, who 
were of opinion that the queen of Sheba came 
from Arabia Felix. 


MEROM, Spo, pepun, waters, or rivers, Toſh. 


xi. 5. or, according to St. Jerome, a village called 
Merom, eminences, elevations, from h ramam, 
or HY rum. 


MEROM, or Marom; the waters of Merom, Joſh, 


xi. F. are the waters of Semechon, as is believed; 
ſince Hazor, where Fabin reigned, was on this 
lake, as TFoſephus athrms, Antiq. lib. v. cap. 
5. and TFoſhua ſays, xi. 5. that Jabin, and 
the other confederate kings, met together on 
the waters of Merom. It ſhould ſeem then that 
Mierom and Semechon are the ſame ; but this con- 
ſequence does not neceſſarily follow. We agrec 
with Joſephus, that the city of Hazor was on the 
lake Semechon; but where is it ſaid that it was on 


the waters of Merom? Where is it ſaid that the 


kings in alliance encamped at the waters of Se- 
mechan, and near Hazor, to fight with 7% 


It is. much more probable that they advanced as 


far as the brook Kiſbon, and to the paſs that led 
into their country, to hinder Joſhua from enter- 
ing it, or even to attack him in the country he 


hac 


MER 

had over-run, than that they waited for him in the 
midſt of their own country, leaving all Galilee, 
&c. at his mercy. 

Our proofs that Merom and Me rome, and the waters 
of Merom, were near Kiſbon, Carmel, Taanach, 
are theſe, 1. Euſebius places the city of Merom 
or Merus, at twelve miles from Sebaſte, towards 
Dothaim. 2. The tribes of Zebulun and Naph- 
thali expoſed themſelves to great danger, in the 
battle againſt Sera, in the plains of Merome, 
Judges v. 18. 3. This battle was certainly 
fought on the Kiſbon, at Tanaach and Megiddo, 
Fudges v. 19. But Taanach, Merom and Me— 
viddo are fituate on this fide Kiſben, and at the 
foot of Carmel. Here therefore not only the 
battle between Joſhua and Fabin was fought, 
but alſo that between Barak and Siſera. This 
paſs was of great importance, and it was very 
difficult to march an army any other way, either 
from Judæa into Phenicia or Galilee, or from 
Phenicia into Judæa. 


MEROME, vn, d 4pxs, the name of a place, 


Jullg. v. 18. heighth, or elevation; from = 
rum ; Otherwiſe, the bitterneſs of the waters ; from 
PP marar, bitterneſs, and 12 mi waters. 

MEROME. Mention is made of the country, or, 
according to the Hebreao, of the Fields of Merome, 
Jud. v. 13. Heb. & Vulg. It is there ſaid that 
Zebulun and Naphtali expoſed their lives to great 
danger in the fields of Merome, [in the high places 
of the Field, in our Engliſh tranſlation.] It is 
thought that Merome is the Merom mentioned by 
Jeſbua, when Jabin, and the kings of the Ca- 


naanites in confederacy with him, were over 


come at the qvaters of Merom. The greater part 
of commentators believe, that the waters of 
Merom are the lake Semechon in the higher Galilee. 
Zeſephus has given occaſion to this opinion, but 
tee the foregoing Article. 


MERONOTHITE, 1am, pepz0av, my ſong ? 


from 537 ranan, ſong, and the pronoun » my e 
otherwiſe, cry of joy, or of praiſe; from M35 
ranah : or, according to the Syriack, he that 
governs. | | 
MEROZ, wn, ſecret; from H raz, according to 
the Chaldeans : otherwiſe, leanneſs; from AN raſah. 
MEROZ, Fudg. v. 23. a place in the neighbour- 
hood of the brook Kiſbon, whoſe inhabitants re- 
fuſing to aſſiſt their brethren when they fought 
againſt S/ r, were put under anathema. Curſe 
ze Meroz, ./ays the angel of the Lord; curſe ye bit 
terly the inhabitants thereof + becauſe they came not to 
the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord againſt the 
mighty. Some have thought that Herz is the 
fame as Merrus or Merom, above-mentioned ; 


and this perhaps is the molt probable opinion, 


MES 


Others will have it, that Meroz was a mighty man, 


who dwelt near the Xi/hor, who not coming to 
aſſiſt Barak and Deborah, was excommunicated 
by the angel of the Lord, with the ſound of four 
hundred trumpets, (Lia Rabbini Gemar. Babyl. ad 
Tit. Woed. Caton. i. 3. Farchi, &c.) The angel of 
the Lord, according to ſome, was Barak, the 
general of the Lord's army: according to others 
he was the high-prieſt for the time being, or a 
prophet, or the angel Michael, or ſome other 
angel. Some believe that Merz was the angel 
of the Canaanites, who was curſed by Michael, 
the guardian angel of J/-azl. 


MESHA, xb, burden, elevation, raiſing of water. 
MESHA, or Meſa; Moſes ſays, Gen. x. 27, 


28, 29, 30, that the children of Fobtan inhabited 
the country from Meſba, as thou goeſt unto 
Sephar, a mountain of the eaſt. Mah, the fon 
of Aram, probably gave his name to Mount 
Maſius, which we underſtand here by the name 
Meſha; and the ſons of Jottan poſſeſſed the 


whole country between Mount Maſius, and the 


mountains of Sephar, or Sepharvaim. 


MESHA, vw, As, ſalvation, or ſaved; from 


mw? maſhah: otherwiſe, water of health, or he 
that lozks upon the waters; from m mi, the waters 
and nun maſha. to behold, 


I. MESHA, or Mz/a, ſon of Bela and Hodeſh, 1 


Chron. vill. 


II. Mes: a, or Meſa, king of Jab, 2 Kings iii. 4. 


He fed a great number of flocks, and paid the 
king of Hrael a hundred thouſand lambs, and as 


many rams, with their fleeces. After the death 


of Ahab, he revolted againſt Fehoram king of 
Vrael, who declared war againſt him, and called 
to his aſſiſtance Fehoſhaphat king of Fudah, who 
with the king of Jdumea, then in ſubjection to 
him, marched againſt Meſba, beat him, and 
forced him to retire to Areopolis, his capital. 
Here they beſieged him ſo cloſely, that not being 
able to eſcape through the camp of the Idumæans, 
which he attacked, he took his own ſon, the pre- 
ſumptive heir to his crown, brought him upon 
the wall of the city, and was going to ſacrifice 
him. But the kings of Judah, Iſrael, and Edom, 


ſeeing this, retired: without taking the town, 


vide FRAGMENT, No. CLVI. making a great 


ſpoil in the land of Moab. See IEHORAM and 
JEmosHAPHAT, and Moas. | 
III. Mesma, or 7a, or Meſſuch. The high- 
prieſt Jehoiada, deliring- to ſet the young king 


Foaſh on the throne of Judah, placed armed men 
in different parts of the temple; particularly at 
the houſe of Meſba. Cuftodietis excubias domiis 
Meſſa, 4 Reg. xi. 6. Vulgate, We believe it to 
be theMuSACH, which ſee; alſo 2 Kings xvi. 18. 

| IV. MEsna, 
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IV. Msn, or Meſa, eldeſt ſon of Caleb, fon of 
H.ſron, different from Caleb, ſon of Fephunneh:; 
he was father of Ziph, or of the Ziphians, in the 
tribe of Judah, 1 Chron. il. 42. 

MESHACH, ya, in Heb. Miſael, Dan. i. 7. That 
draws with force; from n maſbac : or that ſur- 
rounds the qvaters; from W ui, the waters, and 
ML ſhuc, to ſurround, A Chaldee word. 

MESHACH, or Mijac, the Coaldean name given 
to Miſhael, companion of Daniel. Daniel i. 7. 

MESHECH, d, 20 is drawn by force ; from 
Je maſhac : otherwiſe, included, ſbut up, ſur- 
rounded ; from v fh. 

MESHECH, or Aloſoc, ſixth fon of Japhet, Gen. 
* thought to be father of the Moſques, a 
people between Jheria and Armenia. Others be— 
lieve that the Muſe guvites are deſcerded from 
eſbech, which opinion to us ſeems likely. See 
nate X. 2. Exel. xxvii. 13. Mi. 26. XXVII. 

„ i 

NIE SHELE RITA II, bop, peace, or Perfection, 
or reiributicn of the Nr or the Lord is my re- 
compence, or my happineſs 3 ; from S5w ſhalams: 
otherwiſe, proverbs, or rule of the Lord; from 
Son mafhal, to govern, and d jah, the Lo: . 

I. MESHELEMIAH, or Moſellamia, father of 
Zechariah, a Levite and porter of the temple, 
1 Chron. ix. 21. 

II. MESHELEMIAH, or Meſclemia, ſon of Korah, 
and father of Zachariah,  Fediael, Zebadiah, 
Jathniel, Elam, Fehohanan, Elicenat, who had 
the office of 5 or r porters in the temple. 
1 Chron. xxvi. 2, 

MESHEZABEEL, Napr'o, that takes aawvay the 
Alewwing of God; from w muſh, to take away, and 
Zub, flexing, and 5x8 el, God, This is a 
Chaldee word, ſignifying, that God delivers, has 
5 or will deliver; from a ſbezib, and 

be el, God. 

MESHILLEMITH, br, period, pacific, 
perfect, or that recompenſes; from o alam : 
otherwiſe, parable, or power of death ; from oe 
maſhal, parable, and nw muth, Shath. | 

MES HILLEMITH, or Maſollamitb, father of 
Heſbullam, and ſon of Immer, 1 Chron. ix. 12. 

MESHILLEMOTH, d, Urπ nal, from the 
ſame root. 

I. MESHILLEMOTH, or Maſollamoth, father of 
Herachiah, 2 Chron. xxviii. 12. 


II. MusHILLEMOTH, father of Ahaſaia, Nehem. 


X1, 13. 

MESHOBAB, Na], who is returned, or converted, 
from I bib. 

MESHULLAM, bop, ed da pacific, or per- 
feat, or that. recompences; from Z>w ſhalam : 
otherwiſe, their parable, their þower z from 521 

maſhol, and 1 the pronoun d am, heirs, 


MES 

I. MESHULLAM, or A gallam, ſon of Hodaviat, 
of Benjamin, 1 Chron. ix. 7. 

II. . cs fon of Shephatiah, 1 Chron, 
ix. 8. 

III. NESHULLAM, ſon of Aibail, 1 Chron. v. 12. 

IV. MEshuLLAu, fon of Meſhillemith, 1 Chron- 
IX. 12. 

V. MESHULLAM, deſcendant of Cchath, 2 Chrom, 
XXXtV;1 2. | 

VI. MESHULLAM, fon of Befodeiuh, Nehem. iii. 6 

VII. MESHULLAM, fon of Berechiab, Nehem, iii. 4, 

MESHULLEMETH, rbep, perfection, peace, re- 
compence, parable, or dominion of deat ; from =by 
fhalum, or dp maſhal, and rn muth, death. 

MESHULLEMETH, or 1 wife of AA. 
naſſeh king of Judaß, daughter of Haruz, of 
the city of 7?bah, 2 Kings xx1. 1 

MESOBAH, ravyn, fation of the F SY from au- 
moo fiation, and ab, the Lord, otherwile, 

Qs !ſuboh, a kid or goat, 

MESOBAH, or Alaſſebia, the name of a place. 
1 Chron. xi. 47. 

MESOPOTAMIA, err, in Hebrew, Aram 
nabaraim; i. e. Syria of the two rivers ; from 
Aram, Syria, and E173 neparaim, the two rivers; 
The Greek word Meſopotamia, allo -fignifies be. 
tween tao rivers; from pero, middle, and Toe 
rug, river. 

MESOPOTAMIA, a famous province, ſituated 
between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, The 
Hebrews call it Aram Nahareim, or Aram of the 
rivers, becauſe it was firſt peopled by Aan, 
father of the Syrians, and is ſituated between two 
rivers. This country is celebrated in Scripture 
as the firſt dwelling of men after the deluge z 
and becauſe it gave birth to Phaleg, Heber, Terah, 
Abraham, Nahor, Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, Leak, 
and to the ſons of Jacob. Babylon was in the 
ancient Meſopotamia, till by vaſt labour and in- 
duſtry the two rivers Tigris and {rphrates 
were re-united in one channel. The plait 1s of 
Shinar were in this country. It was often 

called - Meſopotamia Syriæ, becauſe it was inha- 
bited by the Arameans, or Syrians : and ſome- 
times Padan-aram, Gen. xxviii. 2, &c. Hel. 
DIN 5372, the plains of Aram: or Siede- 
aram, the fields of Aram; to diſtinguiſh them 
from the barren and _uncultivated moun- 
tains of the ſame country. Balaan, ſon ot 
Beor, was of Meſopotamia, Deut. xxiti. 4. CH u- 
aner iſbhathaim, king oy Meſopotamia, ſubdued the 
Fevrews. Judg. iii. 8. 

Beſide the country commonly called Meſapotaig 

in Greel, and Aram Naharaim in Hebrew, or 
Syria of the two rivers, Harduin, Chron. Vet. 
Teſt. p. 552, mentions another which was in 


Syria between the rivers Marſhhas and Or: = 
's 
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This opinion 1s founded on what follows. Firſt, by way of eminence, to that ſovereign deliverer 
the term Meſopotamia ſigniſies ſimply a country formerly expected by the eros, and expected by 


AY 
"88 
BS. 
3 


lying between two rivers; ſo that this name may them to this day. They uſed to anoint kings, 
be given to any country in ſuch a ſituation, what= bigh-prieſts, and ſometimes prophets. Sau/, 
ever rivers encloſe it. Secondly, the title of David, Solomon, and Joaſb, kings of 7udah, re- 
Pſalm lx intimates, that David burnt Meſope- ceived the royal unction. Aaron and his ſons 
tamia of Syria, and Syria of Zobal. But it is received the ſacerdotal unction, and Flifha, the 
known that David did not make war with king diſciple of lab, received the prophetic unction, 
Zoba, but to enlarge his conqueſts as far as the 1 Kings xix. 16. But ſometimes the phraſe, 7o 
Euphrates, and that Syria of Zoba was beyond anvint for an employment, fignifies ſimply a parti- 
this river. "Thirdly, the book of Judith ſays, cular deſignation or choice for ſuch an employ- 
ii. 24. that Holofernes went over Euphrates, and ment. ide Theodoret. in 1Jai. xlv. 1. & in Pjal. 
went through Meſopotamia; and deſtroyed all the CV. 15. It is ſaid, 2 Sam. xix. 10. that the 1/> 
high cities. Certain it 1s, that this general came raelites had anointed Abſalom to be their king, yet 
out of Aria, Meſopotamia, properly ſo called, it does not appear that he received the royal 
was in obedience to Nebuchadnezzar his maſter. unction. The Lord commanded Eijab to anoint 
He therefore paſſed over the Zuphrates into the Huzael to be king over Syria, 1 Kings xix. 15. 
Meſopotamia of Syria of which we are ſpeaking; but we do not find that the prophet literally per- 
very different from that known to the Greeks and formed the order. His ſucceſſor Eliſba foretold to 
Latins between the Tigris and Eupbrates. Hazael that he ſhould reign, 2 Kings viii. 11, 
To chuſe a fide in this difficulty, we muſt enquire I2, 13, 14. yet he gave him not the royal unc- 
whether theſe objections are ſtrong enough to tion; at leaſt the Scripture mentions nothing of 
ſet aſide the general opinion of geographers; it; and probably it was not the cuſtom to give 
who acknowledge but one Meſopotamia, 1. e. the unction to the kings of Damaſcus. Cyrus, 
Aram- Naharaim. For if the texts on which the who founded the empire of the Perfrans, and 
objection is founded can be explained, without who ſet the Fexvs at liberty, is called, IIa. xIv. 1. 


the expedient of a ſecond Meſopotamia, we ought the anointed of the Lord, Thus faith the Lord to 
not to have recourſe to it. As to the title of His anointed, to Cyrus. In Ezetrel, xxviil. 14. 
Pſalm Ix, it is of little authority, ſince the the name of Meſſiab is given to the king of 
greater part of the titles of the P/alms have been Tyre, Thou art the anvinted cherub that cover- 
placed there long after the authors compoſed e. In HFedefraflicus xlvili. 8. we read that 
them. Beſides, it may be explained by ſaying, Lliſba anointed kings for vengeance. He anointed 
that David fought with Meſopotamia of Syria Fehu king of Jrael by the hands of a prophet 


1. e. that he conquered the auxiliary troops which whom he fent, and he acquainted Hazael by 
came from Meſopotamia beyond the Euphrates, to word of mouth, that he ſhould reign over Da- 1 
the aſſiſtance of Hadarezar and the Ammoniten, maſcus and Syria. | | if 
as expreſly ſaid, 2 Sam. x. 16, 19. This is the name attributed by the Hebrews to that , 
As to the paſſage of Zudith, it may be ſaid, that Saviour and deliverer whom they expected, and it 
Helofernes paſſed the Euphrates twice, by himſelf who was promiſed to them by all the prophets. 'W 
in perſon, or by his captains. The firſt time As the holy unction was given to kings, prieſts 1 
when he came into Syria and Cilicia, and reduced and prophets, by deſcribing the promiſed Sa— 1 
thoſe provinces, The ſecond time when he had viour of the world, under the name of Crit, th 
conquered them, and when he repaſſed the Ju- Anzinted, or Meſſiab, it was ſuſhciently evi- Wy 
fhrates to reduce ſome other people. We do denced, that the qualities of king, prophet, and hl 
not affirm that he paſſed in his own perſon high-prieſt, would eminently center in him, and Fi 
through all the countries mentioned in Judith. that he ſhould exerciſe them not 'only over the v1 
It is ſuſhcient if this was performed under his eres, but over ail mankind; and particularly 1 
orders, and by his troops. Therefore nothing over thoſe who ſhould believe in him, as their bl 
in the two texts objected obliges us to acknow- Afaviour, their king, their prieſt, and their pro— 15 
ledge this ſecond Meſapotamia. | phet. by 


MESSIAS, or MEss Ah, W, peooizs, ypiooc, St. Peter and the other believers being aſſembled 
anninted ; from wh maſhiach. In Greek, Chriſtos, together, Acts iv. 27. ſay to God from P/alm ii. 
which ſigniſies the fame thing. Why did the Heathen rage, and the people imagine. 

MESSIAH, or as. This word comes from voin thiags ? The kings of the earth ſtud up, and 
the Hebrew (Hb, maſhah, unxit : hep meſhiah, the rulers were gathered together againfi the Lord, 
unf?us) to anoint. It is given principally, and and againſt his Chriji, Per of airuth againſt thy 
— 8 | holy 


* 
2 
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Holy child Jeſus, whom thou haſt anointed, both 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and 
the people of Iſrael, were gathered together. 

St. Luke ſays, iv. 18. that our Saviour entering a 
ſynagogue at Nazareth, opened the book of the 
prophet 1ſaiah, where he read, The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, becauſe he hath anointed me to 
preach the goſpel to the poor. Aﬀter which he 
thewed them, that this prophecy was accom- 
pliſhed in his own perſon. St. Peter ſpeaking 
to Cornelius the centurion, and to thoſe who 
were with him, Acts x. 36, 37. tells them that 
the Lord had ſent peace by Fe/us Chriſt, whom 
God had anointed with the Holy Ghoſt, and 
with power. St. Paul ſays to the Corinthians, 
2 Cor. i. 21, 22. Now he which ftabliſheth us with 


you, in Chriſt, and hath anointed us, is Gd; awho 


Spirit in our heart, 
It is not recorded, that Jeſus Chriſt ever received 
any external, official, unction. The unction 
that the prophets and the apoſtles ſpeak of, is 
the ſpiritual and internal unction of grace, and 
of the Holy Ghoſt, of which the outward unc- 
tion, with which kings, prieſts, and prophets 
were anciently anointed, was but the figure and 
ſymbol. Nevertheleſs, many have ſuppoſed, and 
I ſee no harm in it, that when the Spirit de- 
ſcended on Jeſus. at his baptiſm, he then re- 
ceived a peculiar, ſolemn, and appropriate 
unction.] Je Chrift united in his own perſon 
the offices of king, prophet, and prieſt, and 
eminently included in himſelf whatever the law 
and the prophets had promiſed or figured, that 
was moſt excellent or moſt perfect. Chri/- 
ztians, his diſciples and his children, enjoy, in 
ſome ſenſe, the ſame prerogatives; but ye are a 
choſen generation, a royal prieſt hood, an holy nation, 
a peculiar people; that ye ſhould ſheau forth the praiſes 
of him that hath called you out of darkneſs into his 
marvellous light, 1 Pet. ii. 9. But all this muſt 
be underſtood in a ſpiritual ſenſe, of the grace 
of the Holy Ghoſt ; his holy unction poured 


into our hearts. 


hath alſo ſealed us, and given the earneſt of the 


The name Anh, Ancinted, or Chriſt, was given 


to the kings, and to the high-prieſts of the He- 


brews. The Lord is witneſs againſt you, and his 


anointed, 1 Sam. xii. 3, F. i. e. the Lord and the 
king whom he has eſtabliſhed. And David ſays 
in ſeveral places, God forbid that I ſhould lay my 
hand on the Lord's anointed. The patriarchs and 
prophets are alſo repreſented by the name of 
Meſſiabs, or the Lord's anointed. Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no harm, Pſal. cv. 15. 
But this name belongs to the Meſſiab by way of 
excellence, who was the object of the deſire and 
expectation of the ſaints. Hannah the mother 
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of Samuel plainly alludes to him, when at the 
end of her hymn, and in a time that there was 
no king in 1/rael, ſhe ſays, 1 Sam. ii. 10. Th 
Lord ſhall judge the ends of the earth, and he ball 
give ſtrength unto his king, and exalt the horn of bis 
anointed ; i. e. the glory, the ſtrength, the power 
of his Ghrift, or his Maſſiaß. And the Pſalmi} 
ii. 2. The kings of the earth ſet themſelves again} 
the Lord, and againſt his Meſſiah, or anointed. And 
Pſal. xlv. 7. Therefore God thy God hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladneſs above thy fellows. And 
Jeremiah, Lam. iv. 20. The breath of our noſtrils, 
the anointed of the Lord, was taken in their pits, 
Daniel foretels the death of Jeſus Chrift under 
the name of Meſſiab the Lord, And after thre 
ſcore and tao weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off, but nit 
for himſelf. Dan. ix. 26. Laſtly, Habakkuh lays, 
iii. 13. Thou wenteſt forth for the ſalvation of thy 
people, even for ſalvation with thine anointed, Ii 
would be needleſs to bring any teſlimonies from 
the New Teſtament, to prove ee to be the 
Maeſſiab, ſince theſe occur in almoſt every line. 


The Greek word Chriſtos, from whence comes 


Chrijt and Chriſtian, exactly anſwers to the He- 
brew. Meſſiah, which ſignifies him who has re- 
ceived unCtion; a king, a prieſt. The Greet; 
alſo uſe the term Eleimmenos, which has the ſame 
ſignification as Ghriftos, 


The ancient Hebrews, being inſtructed by the pro- 


phets, had clear notions of the Aeſſiah: but 
theſe were depraved by little and little, ſo 
that when Jeſus appeared in Fudza, the Fw; 
entertained a falſe conception of the Mea, 
expecting a temporal monarch and conqueror, 
who ſhould ſubject the whole world. Whence 
it came to paſs, they were ſcandalized at the 
outward appearance, the humility, and ſeeming | 
weakneſs of our Saviour. The modern Jeu, 

lying under ſtill greater miſtakes, form to them- 
ſelves chimerical ideas of the Meſſiab, utterly 
unknown to their forefathers. 1 


The ancient prophets had foretold, that Mal 


ſhould be God and man, exalted and abaſed, 
maſter and ſervant, prieſt and victim, king and 
ſubject, mortal and a victor over death, rich 
and poor : a king, a conqueror, glorious; a man 
of griefs, involved in infirmities, unknown, ina 
ſtate of abjection and humiliation. All theie 
contrarieties were to be reconciled in the perſon 
of the Mefhah; as they really were in the per- 
ſon of Fe/us. It was known that the //:/jas 
was to be born (1) of a Virgin, (2) of the tribe 


of Judah, (3) of the race of David, (4) in the 


village of Bethlehem. That he was to continue 
ſor ever, that his coming was to be concealed, 


that he was the great prophet promiſed in the 


law, that he was both the ſon and Lerd of 
; x ; ga 
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David, that he was to perform great miracles, 
that be ſhould reſtore all things, that he ſhould 
die and riſe again, that Elias ſhould be the fore- 
runner of his appearance, that a proof of his 
verity ſhould be, the cure of the lepers, life 
reſtored to the dead, and the goſpel preached to 
the poor. That he ſhould not deſtroy the law, 
but ſhould perfect and fulfil it; that he ſhould 
be a ſtone of offence, and a ſtumbling-block, 
againſt which many ſhould bruiſe themſelves; 
that he ſhould ſuffer infinite oppoſitions and con- 
tradictions; that from his time idolatry and im- 
piety ſhould be baniſhed, and that a ſtrange 
people ſhould ſubmit themſelves to his authority. 


When Je/us appeared in 7udza, theſe notions were 


common among the 7ews. Our Saviour appeals 
even to themſelves, and aſks, if theſe are not the 


characters of the Meſſiab? and, if they do not ſee 


their completion in himſelf ? The evangeliſts take 
care to put the Zewws in mind of them, proving 
hereby, that Jeſus is the Chriſt whom they ex- 
pected, They quote the prophecies to them, 
which then were acknowledged to belong to the 
Meſjiah, though they have been controverted by 
the Fes ſince. It may be ſeen in the early fathers 
of the church, and in the molt ancient Fewwi/h 
authors, that in the beginning of Chr:i/lianity, 


they did not call in doubt ſeveral prophecies, 


which their forefathers underſtood of the Meß- 
fab. But in after ages they began to deny, that 
the paſſages we quote againſt them ſhould be 
underſtood of the Mefſiah, endeavouring to de- 
fend themſelves from arguments out of their own 
ſcriptures. Aſter this they fell into new ſchemes, 
and new notions concerning the Meſſiads. 
Some of them, as the famous Hillel, who lived, 
according to the eus, before Chri/t, maintain 
that the Msſſiab was already come in the perſon 
of king Hezekiah. Others, that the belief of the 
coming of the Meſſiab is no article of faith, and 
he that denies this doctrine makes but a ſmall 
breach in the law; he only lops off a branch 
from the tree, without hurting the root. This 
was affirmed by 7o/eph Albo the Jeu, in a con- 
ference held in Spain, in the preſence of pope 
Benedict XIII. Bunxtorf ſays, Synag. Jud. cap. 36, 
that the greater part of the modern Rabbins be- 
lieve, that the Meſſiah has: been come, a good 
while, but keeps himſelf concealed in ſome part 
of the world or other, and will not manifeſt 
himſelf, becauſe of the fins of the Fes. 


farchi affirms, that the Hebrews believed the 


Heſſiab was born on the day of the laſt deftruc- 
tion of Ferufalem by the Romans. Some aſſign 
him the terreſtrial paradiſe for his habitation, 


others the city of Rome, where according to the 
VorL, II. | 
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Talmudiſls, he keeps himſelf concealed among 
the leprous and infirm, at the gate of the city, 
expecting Elias to come to manifeſt him. 


A great number believe he is not yet come, but 


they are ſtrangely divided about the time and 
circumſtances of his coming. Some expect him 
at the end of fix thouſand years. They ſuppoſe 
Feſus Chriſt to be born A. M. 3761. Add to 
this number 1800, it will make 5561, conſe- 
quently they have 439 years to expect ſtill. Kin- 


chi, who lived in the twelfth century, was of 


opinion, that the coming of the Mah was very 
near. David the grandſon of Muimonides was 
adviſed with in this matter; Mainionides himſelf 
had been conſulted about it; but neither of them 
could ſay any thing to the purpoſe. Maimonidles 


pretended to have received certain prophecies 


from his anceſtors, importing that the giſt of 
prophecy ſhould be reſtored to Jae aſter the 
ſame number of years from the time of Baalam, 
as had paſſed from the beginning of the world to 
Baalam's time. According to him Baalam pro— 


phecied A. M. 2488. If we double this num- 


ber, we find the reſtoration of the piſt of pro- 
phecy ſhould be A. M. 4976, i. e. A. D. 1316. 


But this concluſion has been found falſe. Some 


have fixed the end of their misfortunes to A. D. 
1492, others A. D. 1598, others A. D. 1600, 
others yet later. Laſt of all, tired out with 
theſe uncertainties, they have pronounced an 
anathema againſt all, who ſhall pretend to cal- 
culate the time of the coming of the Me ſſiab. 
Gemarr, Tit. Sanhedr. cap. xi. 


To reconcile thoſe prophecies that ſeem to oppoſe 


each other, ſome have had recourſe to an hypo- 
theſis of two Mefſiab's, one in a ſtate of humi- 


liation, in poverty and ſufferings; the other in 
ſplendor, glory, and magniſicence; but both of 


them to be mere men. The firſt is to proceed 
from the tribe of 7e/eph, and the family of 


Ephraim his father is to be called Huziel, and 


1 


himſelf Nehemiah, He is to appear at the head 
of an army, compoſed of the tribes of Ephraim 
and Manaſſel, of Benjamin and part of Gad, and 
ſhall make war with the Edomites, (thus they call 
the Chriſlians and the Romans, whoſe empire 


they are to deſtroy) and bring back the Zeus in 


triumph to Jeruſalem. 


he. ſecond Maeſſiab is to be of the race of David, 


is to bring the firſt Mia to life again, to at- 
ſemble all 1/7ael, to raite thoſe that are dead, to 
rebuild the temple of Feruſ/alem, and to rule over 


the whole world. He is to marry ſcveral wives, 


and to have many children, who are to ſucceed 
him after his death; for he is to die like other 
men. On this ſubject vide two diflertations of 

S | 5 Curl. 's 
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F. Charles Foſeph Imbonatus, at the end of tom. v. 
of the Bibliotheca Rabbinica, concerning the 
coming of the Meſſiab; and alſo what Bartolocci 
has gathered in tom. i. of his Bibliotheca Rabbi- 
nica ; and Baſnage's Hiſtory of the Fes, tom. iv. 
Jeſus Chrift gives warning to his diſciples, that 
falſe prophets and falſe Meſſiabs ſhould ariſe ; 
Mark xiii. 22. That they ſhould perform figns 
and wonders, by which even the ele themſelves 
would be in danger. The event has verified his 
prediction. Every age among the Fewws has 
produced falſe prophets, and falſe Chriffs, who 
have ſucceeded in deceiving many of that nation, 
One appeared even in the age of Chri/ himſelf; 


I mean Simon Magus, who reported at Samnria 


that he was he great Power of God, Acts viii. 9. 


In the following century Barchochebas by his 


impoſtures drew the moſt terrible perſecution on 
the Jews that they had ever ſuffered. See Bar - 
CHOCHEBAS, ADRIAN, AKIBA. 

About A. D. 434, there appeared in the Iſle of 
Candia a falſe Meſſiab called Moſes, who pretended 
to be the ancient Legiſlator of the Fervs, de- 
ſcended from heaven to procure a glorious deli— 
verance for the 
them paſs over the ſea, into the Land of Promiſe, 


Socrat. Hift. Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. 38. The Fews 


of Candia were fools enough to be perſuaded by 
him; many of them jumped into the ſea, in ex- 
pectation that it would open to give them a ſafe 
paſſage. A great number were drowned, and 
the reſt got out again as well as they could; the 
impoſtor was ſought for to be puniſhed, but he 


diſappeared. This made it ſufpeCted that he 
might be ſome demon, who had aſſumed a hu- 


man ſhape to abuſe the Fervs. 


A. D. 530, there appeared in Paleſtine a falſe Me- 


frah called Julian; he gave himſelf out to be 
a conqueror, and aſſured his followers, that 
he would deliver them from the oppreſſion of 
the Chriſtians by force of arms. Miſled by ſuch 
promiſes, the 7ewws took arms, and killed many 
Chriſtians. But the emperor Juſtinian ſending 
troops, euer was taken and executed, and his 
party diſperſed. | 

A. D. 714, a Few called Serenus, pretended to the 
Spaniſh Fewws, that he would conduct them to 


Paleſtine, and ſet up his empire there. Several 


believed in this new Meſſiaß, forſook their 
country and their buſineſs, and began to follow 
him. But they ſoon found him out to be a 
cheat, and had time enough to repent of their 
credulity, Marca Hiſt. de Bearn, lib. ii. 

The twelfth century was very fruitful in this kind 
of impoſtures. One appeared in France, who 
brought on his followers a ſevere rebuke from 


Jeaus of that iſland, by making 
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king Louis le Feune; he was taken and put tg 


death, but his name and country are not known, 
He appeared about A. D. 1137. The year fol. 
lowing another ſtarted up in Perfia; his army 
was numerous, and hardy enough to offer battle 
to the king of Perſia. That prince choſe rather 
to compel the 7ews in his dominions, to oblige 

this man to lay down his arms; the falſe Mee 
ſiab anſwered, that the preſent ſucceſs of his un- 
dertaking was a warrant to him of the future, 
and that they had nothing to fear. However, at 
laſt he promiſed to quit his arms, if he might be 
reimburſed the charges he had been at in. prepa- 
ring for war. The king complied with this pro- 
poſal, but no ſooner was his army diſarmed, but 
the king forced the Fes to repay him, what he 

| had paid to the impoſtor, Maimon. Epiſt. de 
Auftrali Regione apud Vorſtium, Not. in Zemath, 
Solomon Ben-virga Schever Fuda, p. 169. 


In the ſame century were ſeen no fewer than 


ſeven or eight falſe Mefſiahs, not only in Spain, 
but in Arabia, in Perſia, in Moravia, The 
Moravian was ſaid to have the ſecret of makin 
himſelf inviſible when he pleaſed, and to charm 
the eyes of thoſe that followed him. Another, 
called David Al-roi, was a conjurer, who by ſome 
falſe miracles deceived a great number of Jews, 
whom he perſuaded to take up arms. The king, 
amazed at the rapidity of his conqueſts, and at 
the multitude of his followers, ordered him to 
appear at court, with a promiſe of ſubmitting to 
him, if he could prove himſelf to be the true 
Meſſiah. David attended on the king, was put in 
priſon, but he came out again; was purſued, but 
he diſappeared : his voice was heard, but nothing 
was ſeen of him. The king ſet himſelf at the 
head of his army in hopes to catch him, and ar- 
rived at the banks of the river Goran, where he 
heard him cry out, O Fools, but he was not ſeen. 
A moment afterwards he was obſerved dividing 
the waters of the river with his cloak, when he 
paſſed over. The army followed him, but he 
was no more to be found. The king then wrote 
to the Fewws in his dominions, to deliver up 
David to him, on penalty of all being maſſacred 
without any quarter. Zaccheus the head of the 
captivity, wrote to the impoſtor to deliver him- 
ſelf up and ſave the nation, but he made a jeſt of 
this. However, at laſt, the father-in-law of 
David, gained over by a great ſum of money, 
tempted him into his power, made him drunk, 
and then cut off his head. 
James Zieglern, who died A. D. 1559, loudly pro- 
claimed the coming of the Meſab. He main. 
tained that he had been born fourteen years, and 


that he had ſeen him at Straßburg. He kept 3 
ſword 
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(word and a ſcepter to put into his hands, as 
ſoon as he ſhould arrive at an age proper for 
fighting. Then he ſhould pull down anzichrif, 
and the Turkiſh empire; ſhould extend his mo- 
narchy to the utmoſt limits of the world, ſhould 
aſſemble a council at Conflance, which would 
hold for twelve years, and in which all diſputes 
about religion ſhould be finally determined. But 
the Meſiaß did not appear, and this impoſture 
was manifeſt. Another viſionary called Php 
Zieglern aroſe in Holland, A. D. 1624, and pro- 
miſed a Meſſiab whom he had ſeen, and who 
only waited for the converſion of the hearts of 
the Jews, in order to manifeſt himſelf. 

All theſe impoſtures, and their ill ſucceſs, have not 
been able to cure the Jews of their whimſical 
notions, concerning the Meſſiab whom they expect. 
One of their nation, born at Aleppo, in the laſt 
century, called Zabatai T zevi, attempted about 
A. D. 1666 to be received as the Mefiah. He 
had concerted this deſign very early, and learned 
whatever might be neceſſary in the better acting 
of his part. He preached in the fields before 
the Turks, who only derided him; but his dif- 


pire, he diſtributed the offices and employments _ 


MET 


they dared not put them in execution. He 
waited on the Cad: of Smyrna, and put himſelf 


under his protection. The whole diſcourſe of 
the public was of Tzevi; he had a throne ſet up 
for himſelf, and another for his ſpouſe. He called 
himſelf The king of the kings of Itrael, and Joſeph 


7 zev: his brother The king of the kings of Judah. 


He cauſed the name of the Otloman emperor to 
be eraſed out of the- liturgy, and ſubſtituted his 
own. Before he began the conquelt of the em- 


among his favourites. 


He departed for Conſtantinople. The Grand Seig- 


ſeize him, to 


aſked him, why he aſſumed the title of a king ?. 


ciples were in great admiration of him. He 


bragged that he could raiſe himſelf above the 
clouds, as Iſaiab had foretold, xiv. 14. And 
having aſked his diſciples if they had not ſeen 
him do it, he reproached the blindneſs of thoſe 
who had ſincerity enough not to affirm it. He 
was ſummoned before the heads of the ſynagogue 
at Smyrna, where he then reſided, and was con- 
demned to death; but no one would execute 
this ſentence, ſo that they were contented to 
baniſh him, 

Tzevi was three times married, but did not con- 
ſummate his marriages. Having gone through 
Greece, he came to Alexandria, and thence to 
Gaza, where he found a Few called Nathan- 
Levi, or Benjamin, whom he perſuaded to act 


the part of the prophet Elias, who was to go be- 


fore the Meſſiah, They came to Jeruſalem, 
Nathan declared Tzevi to be him whom they 
expected. Part of the Jes of the country were 
ſeduced into the cheat, but the wiſer ſort op- 
poſed him, and excommunicated him. He 
withdrew to Conſtantinople, and thence to Smyrna, 
whither Nathan- Levi ſent four ambaſſadors to 
him, who acknowledged him for the Maſſiab. 
This embaſly impoſed on the people, and even 
on ſome of the doctors; they owned him as a 
king, and brought him preſents, that he might 
tupport his royal dignity. Thoſe of a better un- 
derſtanding oppoſed in vain. They even pro- 
nounced two ſentences. of death againſt him, 
but he was not concerned at it, becauſe he knew 


famous tranſaction, Baſnage's Hiflory of the Fexvs, 


M 


nior being informed of it, ordered his vizier to 
put him in priſon, and give him 
the baſtonade. They laid hold of him, and 


He anſwered, the eur had compelled him. 
The vizier ordered him to priſon at the Darda- 
nelles, The Fews thought it was for want of 
power to hurt him that Tzevi was ſpared. They 


corrupted the governor by great preſents, ſo that 


even in his priſon the impoſtor was entertained 
with all poſhble honours. At length the Grand 
Seignior cauſed Tzevi to be brought to Adria- 
nople, and ordered him to be run through. with a 


ſword, to try if he was invulnerable : but Tzevi 


choſe rather to turn Mahometan, than thus to 
ſuffer death: and ſuch was the concluſion of this 


tom. iii. lib. v. cap. 18. ” 

EFTEMPSY CHOSIS. The notion of a metemp/y- 
choſis, or tranſmigration of the ſoul from one 
body to another, whatever the modern Jes ma 


ſay, is not taught, either in the Old or New 


Teſtament. On the contrary, it appears by the 
law, by the prophets, and the apoſtles, that the 


ſouls of men after their death are in a fixed ſtate, 


and have no longer any concern with this preſent 
life. The Jews quote the paſſage of 7, xxxiii, 
29, 30. to ſupport their opinion concerning the 


metempſychoſis. Lo all theſe things worketh God 


oftentimes (Heb. twice and thrice) with man. To 
bring back his ſoul from the pit, to be enlightened wwith 
the light of the living. As if Elihu alluded to a 
threefold revolution, or meant a threefold return 


of the ſoul to a body. But the true ſenſe of 
this paſſage is, that God preſerves the man who 


puts his confidence in him, three times, z. e. 
repeatedly—many times. There is great proba- 
bility that the Fews imbibed this notion, during 


their long captivity at Babylon, or from their in- 


tercourſe with the Greeks, who themſelves had 
borrowed it from the Orientals. 


At the time of Jeſus Chrift this opinion was com- 


mon among the Jews : whence they ſay, ſome 
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thought Te/us to be Fohn the Baptiſt, others 
Elias, others Feremiah, or one of the old pro- 
phets, Matth. xvi. 14. And when Herod the 
Tetrarch heard reports of the miracles of Feſus, 
he ſaid, that John the Baptiſt, whom he 
had beheaded, was riſen again. To/ephus and 
Philo, ſpeak of the metempſychoſts as an opinion 
common in their nation. The Phariſees held, 
according to Joſephus, Agtiq. lib. xvini. cap. 2. 
de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 12. that the ſouls of good 
men might eaſily return into another body, after 
the death of that which they had forſaken. He 
ſays alſo, de Bells, lib. vii. cap. 25. that the 
ſouls of wicked men ſometimes enter into the 
bodies of living men, which they poſſeſs and 
rorment. Phils ſays, de Somniis, p. 586. & de 
Gigantibus, p. 285. that the fouls which de- 


ſcend out of the air into the bodies which they 


animate, return again into the air after the death 
of thoſe bodies; that ſome of them retain a great 
abhorrence for matter, and dread to be again 
plunged into bodies; but that others return with 
good will, and natural deſire, to renewed life. 
The Jewiſh doctors that treat of the tranſmigra- 
tion, wrap it up in obſcure and myſterious terms, 


R. Iſaac Lorien. de Revolution. anim. Cap. 4. 


Cabbalæ denudate, par. iii. p. 258. They believe 


that God has determined for all ſouls a certain _ 


degree of perfection, to which they cannot at- 
tain in the courſe of one life only. They there- 
fore return ſeveral times upon the earth, and 
animate ſeveral bodies ſucceſſively, that they may 
fulfil all righteouſneſs; and practice all the com- 
mandments, negative and afhrmative, without 
which they cannot arrive at the ſtate, which God 
intends for them. Whence is it, ſay they, that 
ſome people die in the prime of their youth ? It 
is becauſe they have already acquired their de- 


gree of perfection, and have nothing remaining 


to be done in a frail and mortal body. Others, 
like Maſes, die with reluctance, becauſe they 
have not accompliſhed all their duties. Others, 
like Daniel, die with ſatisfaction, and even de- 
fire death, becauſe nothing remains for them to 
do in this world. | | 
They ſay; the metempſychbaſis, or revolution of ſouls, 
is after two manners. The firſt when a ſoul en- 
ters a body already animated. Thus it was 
that Herod the Tetrarch imagined, that the ſoul 
of John the Baptiſt, whom he had cauſed to be 
beheaded a little before, was entered into the 
body of Jeſus Chrift, in order to work miracles. 
Souls enter into bodies already animated, to ac- 
quire ſome new degree of perfection, or to afhſt 
that ſoul already in the body, in the works which 


God requires of it. They ſay, for example, 


MET 


that the ſoul of Moſes is to be united to that of 
the Meſſiah, De. 


The ſecond manner of tranſmigration, ſay they, 


is, when a ſoul enters into a body newly formed 
either to expiate ſome crime it had committed 
in another body, or to acquire a greater degree 
of ſanctity. The Fes think this revolution is 
performed at leaſt three or four times. The 
even extend this tranſmigration to brute beaſts, 
and to inanimate things; and the number is not 
ſmall that maintains this opinion. The moſt fa- 
mous of the etui doctors hold it, and pretend 
that Pythagoras, Plato, Virgil, and the ancient 
philoſophers that eſpouſed it, derived it from the 


writings of the prophets. 


This notion is very ancient in the Eaſt. The CY 


teach, that Xekiah an Indian philoſopher, born 
about a thouſand years before Fe/us Chrif, was 


the firſt broacher of this doctrine in the Indies, 


from whence it ſpread into China, A. D. 65, 
The Chineſe pretend, that Xekiah was born eight 
thouſand times, and that his laſt birth was in the 
form of a white elephant. On this principle the 
Indians and Chineſe are ſo little ſcrupulous of 
putting themſelves to death, and do ſo often kill 
their children, when they find any difficulty in 
maintaining them. It is related that a king of 
this country having had the ſmall-pox, and ſee- 
ing his face much disfigured, could not endure 
to live under ſuch a frightful figure, but ordered 
his brother's ſon to cut his. throat, who was af- 
terwards burned. 'The ſtory of the Indian phi- 
loſopher Calanus is well known, who burned 
himſelf in the time of Alexander the Great, 
The Indians look upon death with indifference, be- 
ing fully perſuaded of the metempſychoſis. This 
opinion has produced in the Eaſt a great number 
of impoſtors and falſe, Mefjiahs, who pretended 
to be animated by the fouls of Adam, or of 
MHoſes. For example, Atem-Ben- 4ſha, a famous 
impoſtor, who appeared in the year 152 of the 
Hegira, and affirmed, that after the death of 
Adam God appeared to men under the ſhape of 
ſeveral prophets, and other great men, till he 
took a human figure in the perſon of Au. Male, 
prince of Kora/an; after whoſe death the Deity 
had paſſed and deſcended into his own perion. 
From the ſame ſource thoſe fanatics proceeded, 
who gave divine honours to Abon-Grafar- 4!man- 
fer, the ſecond calif of the race of the Abayies 
into whom they pretended that the foul of Halb- 
met, or of ſome ancient prophet, had pailed. 
From hence it is that they abſtain from killing 
any living creature, for fear of violating the ſoul 
of their father, or of ſome near relation, inha- 
biting thoſe animals. They do not ſo m6? 1 
efen 
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defend themſelves againſt wild beaſts; and they 


charitably redeem animals out of the hands of 


{trapgers, who are about to kill them. See SoUL, 
and RESURRECTION. 


METHUSAEL, bxennn, ho demands his death ; 


from ox ſbelah, to demand, and Nw muth, death, 
and the pronoun qe, His otherwiſe, death is his 
hell, or grave; from Sow ſheol, hell, or the tomb : 
otherwite, man that demands; from ci methim, 
man, and Nh hal, to demand. 

METHUSAEL, or Matthuſael, fon of Mebijael; 
of the race of Cain. Gen. iv. 18. He begat 
Lamech the bigamilt. | 

METHUSELAH, own, he has ſent his death ; 
from 799 mth, death, and e ſbalach : otherwiſe, 
the arms of his death; from muth, death, and ſba- 
lac or. ſbelec, according to different readings, and 
the pronoun , His: otherwiſe, according to the 
Hebrew and Syriac, ſpoil of his death: otherwiſe, 
man that demands; from meth, mortal man, and 
ſhaal, to demand. : : 


METHUSELAH, ſon of Enoch, Gen. v. 21, 22, 


Ge. Methuſelah was born A. M. 687. He be- 
gat Lamech A.M. 874, and died A. M. 1656, 
aged nine hundred ſixty- nine years; the greateſt 

age attained by any mortal man. This ſame year, 

A>M. 1656, was the year of the deluge. | 
St. Jerome in his Hebraical queſtions on Genejis, 

mentions a famous queſtion that uſed to be de- 

bated, which is, that Methuſelab, according to 


the LXX. muſt have lived fourteen years aſter 


the deluge; or according to other copies, he 
died fix years before the deluge : in which both 
accounts recede from the Hebreau text, which ſays 
he died the very year of the deluge. Thus the 
Seventy read Methuſelah being an hundred and 
ſixty-ſeven years old begat Lamech, after 4which he 
lived yet eight hundred and tauo years, (or accord- 
ing to other copies ſeven hundred fourſcore and 
loo years) and the whole number of his years was 
nine hundred fixty-nine years, But if Lamech was 
born in the year of Methuſelah 167, and if he 
begat Noah at the age of 188 years, which was 
the 38 5th year of Methuſelab, the deluge happen- 
Ing in the Goo'® year of Noah, as the Scripture 
allirms, that is, in the year of Melhbuſelub ggs, 
it muſt follow that the year of the deluge was 


14 years before the death of Methuſelub. But 


we may admit, that the copies of the Septuagint 
have been injured in this place. | 
The Rabbins pretend that Methuſelah was à very 
learned man, that he was an hundred years at 
the ſchool of his father Enoch, that he wrote ſe- 
veral works, and three- hundred and thirty pro- 
verbs or parables. Eupolemus in Euſebius, Præ— 
parat. lib. ix. cap. 17. acquaints us, that Metpu- 
ſclah, by the miniſtry of angels, learned all kinds 
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of knowledge, Salomon Farchi thinks he died 
ſeven-days before the deluge, that his fon Noah 
might have time to lament him; and the book 


of Falkut ſays, that then a voice was heard from 


heaven, as if the angels themſelves bewailed the 
death of Methyjelah. 


METRET A; this word comes from the Greek 


Metretes, a ſort of meaſure, 
The Metreta of the Greeks was very near to the 


Bath of the Hebrews, St. Fohn ſays, ii. 6. that 
at the marriage of Cana, there were ſix large 


urns, or ſtone water-pots, containing about two 


or three firkins (w;yT&) a piece; which Chriſt 


changed into excellent wine. 

MEUZAL, >r82, wootiyh, that goes out, or goes 
away; from Six azal. [Vide Eng. tranſ. Ezek. 
xxvii. 19. going io and fro. —1 | 


MEUZAL, or Miſel, a city mentioned by Ezekiel, 


xXxvii. 19. 1) FM ddp, whoſe ſituation is un- 
known. The Hebrew of Ezekiel may be tranſlated 
as the Vulgate has done, Dan & Gracia & 
Moſel; or Dan and Favan of Ozel or Uſal. 
Bochart, Phaleg, lib. ii. cap. 22. thinks that by 
Favan of Ozel or Uzal, are meant the deſcendants 
of Javan, whoſe habitation was at Val, a city 
of Arabia. Inſtead of Javan the LXX. read 
Fain, wine; alſo Ajel or Aſael, and not. Moſel. 


The Syriac has Dan and Favan of Uzel; the 


Arabic, they brought to your fairs wine of ail. The 


Chaldee, Dan and Fevan brought you merchandizes 


in troops, &c. I ſuſpect ſome alteration in this 

paſſage. Dan and Favan are too far diſtant 
from each other, to be thus brought together. 
 MEZAHAB, 2-19, Ge, who 10 gilded; from 

N zahab, gold: otherwile, gilded waters ; from 


wm mi, waters, and Af zahab, geld: otherwiſe, 


what is gold; ſrom the conjunction m mz, what 
is, and am zahab, gold. 

MEZAHAB, or Mezaab, mother of Matred, Gen. 
xxxvi. 39. 

MEZUZOTH. This name the Fees give to cer- 
tain pieces of parchment, that they fix in the 
door poſts of their houſes; taking literally what 
AMHoſes orders, Deut. vi. 9, II, 13. Thou ſhalt 
never forget the laws of thy God, but thou halt 
write them on the poſts of thy houſe, and on thy gates. 
They pretend, that to avoid making themſelves 
ridiculous, by. writing the commandments of 

God without their doors, or rather to avoid ex- 
poſing them to prophanation, they ought to 
write them on parchment, and to encloſe it. 
Therefore they write theſe words on a ſquare 
picce of parchment prepared on purpole, with a 
particular ink, and a ſquare kind of character, 
Deut. ui. 4, 5 6, 55 8, 9. Hear, O Tſrael, the 
Lord our God is one Lord, &c. Then they leſt a 
little ſpace, and afterwards went on, Deut. xi. 13. 
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And it ſhall come to paſs, if thou ſhall hearken dili- 


gently to my commandments, &c. as far as, thou 
ſhalt write them upon the door-poſts of thy houſe, &Cc. 
After this they roll up the parchment, pur it into 
a caſe, and write on it Shadai, which is one of 
the names of God; they put it at the doors of 
their houſes, and chambers, to the knockers of 
the door on the right ſide, and as often as they 

| Paſs, they touch it in this place with their 
finger, which they afterwards kiſs. The He- 
brew word mezuza properly ſignifies the door- 
poſts of an houſe; but it is alſo given to this 
roll of parchment now mentioned, Vide Leo of 
Modena, ceremonies of the Fexvs, part i. cap. 2. 
Vide plate of PHYLACTERIES. 

MIAMIN, pow, weutv, Who is dextrous, or the 
right hand; from p pjamin « otherwiſe, that 
prepares waters; from mM mi, waters, and jo min, 
preparation. | 

MIAMIN, ſon of Paroſb, of the race of the prieſts; 

one who divorced his ſtrange wife. Ezr. x. 25. 

MIBHAR, Yad, elected, or elefticn, or youth; 
from n bachar, to chooſe, & . | 

MIBHAR. or Mibabar, ton of Haggeri, a valiant 
man of David's army, 1 Chron. xi. 38. 

MIBSAM, Sab, that perfumes; from Sn be- 

- ſhem : otherwiſe, 20% confounds them; from wa 
boſh, to confound, or put to ſhame, and the pro- 
noun v am, them. | | 

I. MIBSAM, or Mab/am, ſon of 1hmael, Gen. 
xxv. 13. | 

II. M 3 u, ſon of Shallum, and father of Miſbma, 
1 Chron. iv. 25. * 

MIBZ AR, ad, watup, which is defended, or for- 
tified : or that cuts, or has a vintage; from M 


batzar, bitzur, or bitſer, according to its diffe- 


rent readings. 


MIBZ AR, or Mabſar; he ſucceeded Taman in 


the principality of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 42. 


MICAH. x>1, poor, humble; from php macac + 


otherwiſe, who ſtrikes, or ig firuckh, from 753 
nacah : otherwiſe, who 1s there ? from the con- 
junction 1 mi, and the word do co, here, there: 
otherwiſe, the avaters here; from 10 mi, waters, 
and d co, here. | 

MICAH, ſon of Z:ichri, and father of Matta- 
niah, 1 Chron. ix. 15. 3 | 

II. Mican, ym, Micha, or Michas, ſon of Merib- 
baal, i e. Mephibsfheth, 2 Sam. ix. 6, 12. Micha's 


ſons were Pithon, Melech, Tarea, and Ahaz, 


1 Chron, vill. 34, 35. 
III. Mican, father of Achbor, 2 Kings xxii. 12. 
IV. Mican, of Reuben; ſon of Joel, 1 Chr. v. 5. 
V. Mican, ſon of Uzzel, 1 Chron. xxiii. 20. 
VI. Mican, the Moraſtbite, or of Moreſa, a vil- 


lage near the city Eleutheropolis, in the ſouth of 


MIC — 
Judah, is the ſeventh in order of the twelve leſſer 
prophets. He propheſied under Jotham, Ahaz 
and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, about fifty years, 
from about A.M. 3245, or the beginning of the reign 
% Jotham, 1% A.M. 3306, or the laſt year ef 
Hezekiah. Some have \conſounded him, but 
very improperly, with Micaiab, ſon of Hnleh, 
who lived in the kingdom of the ten tribes, under 
the reign of Ahab. The ſpurious Doretheus ſays, 
that Micah was buried in the burying place of 
the Anaktim, whoſe habitation had been at He. 
bron. This prophet was nearly cotemporary with 
Tjaiah, and has ſome expreſſions in common with 
him; compare 1/a:ah ii. 2. with Micah iv. 1, and 
Tſaiah xli. 15, with Micab iv. 13, 

The prophecy of Micah contains but ſeven chap. 
ters. He firſt foretels the calamities of Samaria, 
afterwards he propheſies againſt 7udah, then he 
exclaims againit the iniquities of Samaria; he 
foretels the captivity of the ten tribes, and their 
return. 'The third chapter contains a pathetic 
invective againſt the princes of the houſe of 
Jacob, and the judges of the houſe of Mal; 
which in my opinion 1s levelled againſt the chiefs 
of the kingdom of Judah, the judges, the magiſ- 
trates, the prieſts, the falſe prophets, &'c. We 
are informed by 7eremiah, xxvi. 18, 19, Sc. 
that this prophecy was pronounced in the time 
of Hezetiab, and that in the days of Fehoiatin it 
protected Feremiah from death, who propheſied 
much the ſame things againſt Teru/alem as 
Micab had done. 

Aſter theſe terrible denunciations, Micab ſpeaks 
of the reign of the Meſſiah. And as the peace- 
able times which ſucceeded the return from the 
Babyloniſb captivity, and which prefigured the 
reign of the Meſſiah, were diſturbed by a tempeſt 
of ſhort continuance ; Micah foretold it in a 
manner, which agrees very well with what Eze- 
kiel ſays, of the war of Gog againſt the ſaints, 
and which we think had relation to the reign of 
Cambyſes, or the war of Holofernes. Micah 
ſpeaks particularly of the birth of the Meſſiah 
v. 2, 3, &c. at Bethlehem, and that his dominion 
was to extend over the earth. _ : 

The two laſt chapters of Micab contain a long in- 
vective againſt the iniquities of Samaria; then 
he foretels the fall of Babylon, the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of rael, their happineſs, &c. and this in 
ſuch lofty terms, as chiefly agree with the ſtate 
of the Chriſtian church. 5 

St. Jerome, Ep. 37. ſays, that Micah was buried 
at Moraſthi; and Sozomenes, lib. vil. cap. 29. 
Hiſt. Eccl. ſays, that his tomb was revealed to 
Zebennus, biſhop of Eleutheropolrs, in the reign 


of Theodsius the Great. He calls the paces 


MIC 


his burial Beretſate, which is probably the ſame 
as Moraſihi, ten furlongs from Eleutherepolis, 
The author of the Liſe and Death of the Pro- 


phets, printed under the name of Epiphanius, 


pretends that AZicah was thrown headlong, and 
put to death by 7ehoram, ſon of Ahab, becauſe 
he could not bear his freedom in reproving his 
vices. But this author, as ſeveral others, has 
confounded Micah the Moraſthite, with Micaiah, 
ſon of Imlah. 3 

MICAH, Wap, pixeics, In Hebrew, Michaiſu, 
who is like to God? ; | 

VII. Mican, or Michaibu, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
ſon of a rich widow, who became an occaſion of 
falling to Hrael, Judges xvii, xviii. The mother 
of Micah had laid by a reſerve of eleven hundred 
ſhekels, about J. 125 10s. This money being 
miſſing, ſhe was in a great paſſion about it, and 
even uttered heavy imprecations againſt the thief, 
Whether Micah had taken it himſelf, or whether 
he recovered it from ſomebody who had taken it, 
he comes and tells his mother that it was in his 
cuſtody, The mother recovered her temper, 
and bleſſing her ſon for his diligence, told him 
it was dedicated to God, that ſhe would have an 
eßhad made with it, and kept at their houſe, for 
the uſe of a domeſtic chapel. She immediately 
cauſes an ephod or prieſtly habit to be prepared 
with this money, and images of metal. He 
made one of his own, ſons prieſt; and after- 
wards a young Levite. N 

It is believed this happened in the interval of time, 
after the death of 7eſbua, and the elders that 
ſucceeded him, till Otbniel judged 1/rael. During 
this time the tribe of Dan being ſtreightened in 


their inheritance, ſent ſix hundred men to ſeek + 
a more convenient ſettlement. They paſſed by 


Micah's houſe, on the mountains of Ephraim, 
and defired the Levite who reſided there, to en- 
quire of the Lord about the ſucceſs of their ex- 
pedition. He anſwered them, that the Lord 
would proſper their undertaking. 

They came a ſecond time to the houſe of Mica; 
and having perſuaded the prieſt to their party, 
they took away the ephod, and the graven images, 
and went their way. Micab runs after them, 

crying out, but they threaten him, and oblige 


him to retire. | 


Having taken Laiſb, they there ſet up the idol pur- 

loined from Aficah, and appoint Jonathan, ſon 
of Ger/ſhom, the ſon of Moſes, their prieſt. This 
idol continued here all the time the houſe of God 
Was at Shiſo, and to the captivity of the country; 
or, according to another verſion of the Hebrew, 
to the time of the deliverance of the country. 


MIC 


country by Samuel; and others, of the captivity 
of the ten tribes by the kings of Myria, Salma- 
naſar, and Tiglath-pilefſer. During all this time 
the city of Laiſh, otherwiſe called Dan, was a 
place of idolatry and ſuperſtition ; worſhipping 


either the Teraphim of Micah, or the golden 


calves of Feroboam. 


MICAIAH, p, dix, from the ſame. 
I. MICAIAH, mother of Abijab, king of Fudah. 


See MAACHAH. | 


II Micaian, or Michaiah, gb, fon of Imlah, 


of Ephraim, a prophet of the Lord. It is 
thought that it was Micaiab, though the Scrip— 


ture does not mention his name, who directed 


one of his aſſociates to ſtrike him, and to wound 
him, which the other refuſing, Micaiah told him, 
a lion ſhould meet and kill him, which happened 
accordingly. Mzicaiah meeting another, defired 
the ſame thing of him, which he performed. 
Thus the prophet being disfigured, threw duſt in 


his face, and went to meet king Ahab : com- 
plaining that being charged with a priſoner, he 


had eſcaped, but his ranſom was required of him. 
The king gave ſentence againſt him.—At which 
the prophet wiping the duſt off his face, and diſ- 
covering himſelf to Ahab, ſaid, “ Juſt ſo ſays the 
Lord to thee. Becauſe thou haſt let go a man 


deſerving of death, thy life ſhall anſwer for his 


life, and thy people for his people.” He ſpoke of 
Ben-hadad king of Syria, whom Ahab had ſuffered 


to eſcape when he was in his power. 1 Kings xx. 35, 
About three years after, when Ahab made war 
againſt Be-n-hadad king of Syria, he invited 
TFehoſhaphat, king of Judah, to accompany him 


in this expedition, 1 Kings, xxii. 3, 4, 5, &c. 
Jehoſbaphat, who was then at Samaria, conſented, 
but defired that a prophet of the Lord might be 


conſulted about their ſucceſs For he would not 


rely on the prophets of Baal, who had aſſured 
Ahab of victory. Then they brought Micaiah, 
the fon of Imlah before the kings, and deſired 


him by the way, that his words might agree with 


the words of the other prophets, who all had 
promiſed the king ſucceſs. hab having inquired 
of him, whether they ſhould march againſt 
Ramynth-Gilead or no? Micaiah anſwered, March 
on and proſper, the Lord ſhall deliver it into thy 
hands. The king replied, I adjure thee in the 
name of the Lord to anſwer only according to 
the truth. Then Micaiab ſays to him with a 
more ſerious countenance; I ſaw all nel diſ- 
perſed upon the mountains, like ſheep that have 
no ſhepherd : and the Lord ſaid, they have no 
captain, let every one return in peace to his own 
houle. | | 


dome underſtand it of the deliverance of the Micuiaß added,“ I ſaw the Lord fitting on histhrone, 
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and the heavenly hoſt on his right and on his 
leſt. And the Lord ſaid, Who ſhall ſeduce Ahab, 
king of Iſrael, to march againſt Ramoth-Gilead, 


that he may die there? One anſwered one thing, 
and another another. Then an evil ſpirit ſtepped 


forth and ſaid, I will ſeduce Ahab, by putting a 


lie into the mouth of all his prophets. The Lord 
ſaid to him, Go, and thou ſhalt ſucceed. Now 
has the Lord put a lying ſpirit in the mouth of 
all thy prophets, and has paſſed ſentence againſt 
thee.” At the ſame time Zedekiahb, ſon of Chenaa- 
nab, ſtepped up to Micaiab, and gave him a blow 
on the face, ſaying, which way went the Spirit 
of the Lord from me to ſpeak unto thee? To 
whom AZicaiah replied, This thou ſhalt ſee, 
when thou ſhalt ſkulk from chamber to chamber 
to hide thyſelf. Then Abab, king of 1/rael, ſaid 
to his people, Take Micaiab and carry him to 
Amon the governor of Samaria, and let him be 
fed with the bread of grief, and water of afflic- 
tion, till I return in peace. (p15 =1) vr =, 
bread and water in a little quantity. See 2 Chron. 
xviii. 26. where St. Jerom tranſlates, Date ei 
panis modicum, & aqua pauxillum. Compare Tſai. 
Xxx. 20.) Micaiab anſwered, If thou return at 
all in peace, the Lord has not ſpoken by me. 
The event juſtified the prediction of Micaiab. 
We hear no more of Micaiab the ſon of Imlab. 
III. MicAf Au, ſon of Gemariah, informed the 
princes of Judah, that Baruch had read the pro- 
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think fit to idolize or worſhip him. But the 
devil on the contrary pretended, that the body 
ought to be left to the Hebrews, for a trie! cf 
their fidelity; meaning rather for a ſnare and gc. 
caſion of ſcandal to them, Vide Chryſeſt. Hil, 
v. in Matth. Theodoret, qu. 43. in Deut, Procip, 
in Deut. Foſeph. Antig. lib. iv. cap. ult, Gn 
menius, Comment. in Epiſt. Fudæ. from another 
tradition advances, that Michael uſed all his 
power to procure an honourable funeral for 
Moſes, but the devil on the other hand was 25 
importunate, pretending that the body belonged 
to him, and that he was unworthy of the honour 
of burial, as being guilty of the death of an 
£gyptian that was flain by him. Philo and Agi 

puhanius believe, that the body of 17/cs was buried 
by the hands of angels. We have at this day 
two books intituled, Petir-ath Hebe, or the 
Aſſumption of yes; but we find nothing in 
them of this conteſt, | | ED 

We read, Rev. xit. 7, And there awas wor in 
heaven, Michael and his angels fought againſt the 
dragon. From this place it has been concluded, 
that Michael the archangel was the tutelar 
angel and guardian of the Chri//i@n church, Ee 
exerted his power chiefly at the time of the per- 
ſecutions of the Pagans againſt the believers. He 
reſtrained the power of Satan, he ſupported the 
faith of the Chriſtians, he defeated the deſigus 
of the perſecutors, &c. 


phecies of the prophet Feremiah in the temple 


before all the people. See Jerem. xxxvi. 11, 
I 2, 13. ; # a 


Daniel alſo ſpeaks of Michael in two places, 
x. 13. He ſays, that the angel! Gabriel hav. 
ing appeared to him, ſaid, The prince of the king- 


MICHAEL, bew, who is like to God? From the 
conjunction 1m mi, who, and d co, the ſame, or 
like, and & el, God: otherwiſe, humility, poorneſs 
of God; from pb macac, poverty, and dos nacah, 
to ſtriłe, and 7 jah, the Lord. | 
I. MICHAEL. It is believed that Michael is the 
head of the heavenly hoſt, as Lucifer is the head 
of the infernal; aid that God has conſtituted 
him protector of 1ſrael. St. Jude, ver. , 10. ſays, 
Yet Michael the archangel, when contending with 
the devil, he diſputed about the body of Moſes, durſt 
not bring againſt him ayrailing accuſation, but ſaid, 
The Lord rebuke thee” St. Fude concludes from 
thence, that the faithful ought not to uſe ill 
words or execrations, like heretics and falſe 
prophets. 

It is aſked, what ſtory St. Jude here alludes to? 
It is believed he alludes to an hiſtory related in 
the apocryphal book of the aſſumption of Moſes, 
that the archangel Michael after the death of 
Moſes, was urgent to have the body of this le- 
giſlator buried and concealed from men, for fear 
that the Hebrews, or any other nation, ſhould 


dom of Perſia withjlood me one and twenty days; 
but lo, Michael one of the chief princes came to Fel 
me, and I remained there with the kings of Perj.a, 
It is commonly believed, that this auge! of ine 
kingdom of Perſia was he, to whom God had 
commited the care and ſuperintendance of this 
kingdom, who oppoſed Gabriel and Michael, be- 
cauſe he was deſirous to keep the Jews as long as 
he could in Per/ia, where they did much goed, 
and made many proſelytes. Others not readily 
aſſenting ro this oppoſition of three good ange, 
imagined that the angel of the Perſians was a bad 
angel, who, jealous of the proſperity of the J, 
did his utmoſt to prevent Cyrus from. coming to 
the empire of Perſia, that he might not {ct tle 

Fes at liberty. On 
We find mention of Michael, Daniel Xii. I, 2, 
where ſpeaking of the perlecutions of Ami'ochus 
Epiphanes, he ſays, And at that time foal: Leb 
tand up, the great prince which flundeth jir t, 
children of thy people, and there fhatl be a 7119 { | 
trouble, &c. Michael therefore was ſent of Goo 
to ſuccour his people, during thee inns. 0 
perle Cution; 


MIC 

perſecution ; he inſpired the Maccabees with in- 
vincible courage, he ſtruck the wicked Antiochus, 
and delivered the Jewiſh church. 

gome believe that Michael conducted the 1/raelites 
in the deſert, of whom it is ſaid, Behold, I ſend 
an angel before thee to keep thee in the avay, & c. 
Ex. Xxxiii. 20, 23. xxxiii. 2. That is, he is my 
envoy, my ambaſſador, he acts in my name. 
It is believed alſo, that he appeared to Moſes 
in the burning buſh, was the guide of the people 


in the wilderneſs, and gave the tokens of his 


preſence in the pillar of a cloud. It is thought 
alſo, he appeared to Fo/bua in the fields of Jeri- 


cho, Fol. v. 13. and to Gideon, and to Manoab the 


father of Samſon. In a word, to him are imputed 
the greater part of the moſt remarkable appear- 
ances, in the Old Teſtament or the New. 


II. Mich AEL, father of Sethur, of Aſber. Setbur 


was one cf the ſpies ſent by Moſes, Numb. xiii. 13. 
III. MichAEL, fon of FJeſbiſbai, and father of 
Gilead, of Gad, 1 Chron. v. 13, 14. | 
IV. MicHaEL, ſon of Uzzi, of 1ſachar, 1 Chr. 

Vii. 3. 
V. MicHnAEL, of Manafſeb : a valiant man on the 
party of David, 1 Chron, xii. 20. 
VI. MichAEL, ſon of king 7ehoſhaphat, was killed 
with his other brethren, by king Jehoram, after 
the death of Fehoſhaphat, 2 Chron. xxi. 2. | 

MICHAL, bod, ho is it that has all ? from the 
conjunction d mi, who is it, and Y calal, all: 
otherwiſe, 20% ts perfect, or compleat ? from the 
ſame : otherwiſe, e <vhole is awater ; from w m1, 
water, and o col, the 2vhole © otherwiſe, defence; 
from 85 cala. | | 

MICH AL, or Michsl, daughter of king Saul. The 
Hebrews think, ſhe was alſo named Eglab, and 

Was mother of [thream, 2 Sam. ili. 5, But this 
opinion has no foundation. Michal falling in 
love with David, and her father Saul being in- 
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about its head the ſkin of a goat with the hair 
on, and covered it with a cloth. (Hebrew 
Py 12 de, à bolſter of goats hair, The 
LA. Hxaę Twy c1yuv, a liver of goats, Aquil. 
WipoyYUAWyu oy Ter Wav, a bottom of hair”) Saul 


ſent next morning to take David, and gave or- 


ders that he ſhould be brought in his bed; but 
they ſound nothing but a figure, and Michal ex- 
cuſed herielf by ſaying, that David threatened 
to kill her if ſhe did not favour bis eſcape. Some 
time after Saul gave Michal to Phalii, (or Phal- 
tiel,) ſon of Laiſb of Gallim, 


But David, when he came to the crown, cauſed 


D 


formed of it, he was not a little glad, ſaying, I - 
will give her to David for a wife, that he may 


fall by the hands of the Philiftines. Saul there- 
fore bid his confidents inſinuate to David to im- 
prove his good fortune; David at firſt declined, 
but finding his valour might ſerve inſtead of a 
dowry, he doubled what Saul required as proofs 
of his victory over the Philiſtines, and Saul gave 
him his daughter Michal. 

dome time after Saul ſent his guards after David, 
to ſeize him in his own houſe during the night, 
and to bring him with them on the morrow. But 
Michal let him down through a window, and he 
eſcaped. Michal then took a figure, (the Hebrew 
ſays, ſbe took teraphim. The LAX. eV 
figures : as the repreſentation of a dead man, er an 
pry _ and laid it in David's bed, and put 

ol. II. | | 


Michal to be reſtored to him again, and this was 
one condition that he ſtipulated with Abner, 
Then David ſent meſſengers to 1h-b:jheth, who 
ſent her back to David, and Phaliiel followed 
her weeping as far as Bahurim, The Hebrews 
pretend, that Phal/tiel never came near Michal, 
who in ſtriftneſs could not be his wife, ſince ſhe 
never had been divorced from David. Others 
believe that Micbal had five ſons by Phaliiel, 
which the Gibconites executed, 2 Sam. xxi. 8, 9. 
See MERAB. PR 
avid from the very beginning of his reign had 
formed a deſign of tranſlating the ark of the co- 
venant from $Shi/o to Jeruſalem, where he had 
fixed his habitation. This pious deſign he exe- 
cuted with great pomp and ceremony; he him- 
ſelf leaping and dancing for joy in this ſolemnity, 
Michal obſerving this at a window, where ſhe 
had placed herſelf to ſee the proceſſion, con- 
ceived no ſmall contempt for king David; and 
when he returned to his palace, ſhe upbraided 
him with deſcending to ſuch meannefles, as to 
dance and play among his ſervants, acting rather 
like a buftoon than a king. David vindicated 
himſelf by telling her, that he would dance and 
appear ſtill more vile before the Lord, who had 
preferred him to be king of Vrael, before her 
father and all his family. Michal had no chil- 
dren to the day of her death, which the Scrip- 
ture ſeems to impute to theſe reproaches made 
to David: the time of her death is unknown. 


MICHMAS, tn21n, ſecret, concealed ; from dg ca- 


mas : otherwiſe, tribute of the poor, or of him that 
is beaten , from ©) mas, tribute, and po macac, 


poor ; or from dn nacah, to ſtrike. Era ii. 27. 


M 


{CHMASH, wn», #7 pa, he that flrikes; from 
o; nacah : otherwiſe, poor who is taken away ; 
from po macac, poor, and dd maſhah, taken 
away : otherwiſe, 2b touches ; from Vn maſbaſb. 


MICH MASH, or AMachmas ; Euſebius ſays, that 


\ 


Atichmaſh in his time was a conſiderable place, 
about nine miles from Teruſalem towards Rama, 
Michmaſh was eaſt of Beth-aven, 1 Sam. xili. 6. 

os MICHMLE-. 
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MICHMETHAH, Dv, the gift of him that ſtrikes, II. MipiAx was probably the ſon of Cab, ſince 


or of the poor ; from ph mathath, a gift, and Po 
macac, poor, and from d: nacab, to ſtrike s other- 
wile, the death of the poor and afjlidted ; from 72 
muth, death, and p macac, poor. 
MICHMETHAH, or Machmethath, a city belong- 
ing to the half-tribe of Manaſſeb, on this fide 
Jordan, on the frontiers of Ephraim and Ma— 
* afſeb, in fight of Shechem, and over againſt it, 
Toſh. Xvi. 6s xvil. 7. N 
MICHRI, 5D, /ale; from do macar, to ſell: 
otherwiſe, knzwledge ; from N23 nicar. 1 Ch. ix. 8. 
MIDDIN, pT2, or niddin, judgment, or that pleads, 


or reproves: from din, whence comes 10 ma- 
= 3 


don, proceſs : otherwiſe, that meaſures ; from 072 


madad, a city. Joſh. xv. 61. 
MIDIAN, pm, judgment from 17 dun: other- 
wiſe, meaſure, habit, covering; from T2 mad. 


I. MIDIAN, or Madian, the fourth ſon of Abra- 


ham and Keturah, Gen. Xxxv. 2. See MADaN. 


The Midionites mentioned Numbers xxii. 4, 7. 
xxv. IG. and xxxi. 2, Sc. whoſe daughters ſe- 
duced {/rael, even to the worſhipping of Baal. 


peor, were deſcendants of Midian the ſon of 
Abraham. The Midianites, who were overcome 


by Hadad ſon of Bedad, king of Edom, Gen. 
XXXV1. 35, and thoſe who oppreſſed /rael, and 
were defeated by Gideon, Fudg. vi. 1, 2, c. 
vii. 1, 2, Sc. were alſo deſcended from Midlian, 
fon of Abraham, whoſe habitation was eaſt of the 


It 


Zipporah, the wife of Moſes, who was a Midia- 
nite, was nevertheleſs a Cy/bite; Numb. xii, 1. 
Heb. and ſince Habattvk, iii. 7. Heb. puts the 
Midianites with the Cuſbites as if they were ſyno- 
nymous, or at leaſt neighbours. This Midian 
peopled the country of Midian, eaſt of the Res. 
Sea. Into this country Mofes withdrew, and 
there married Zipporab, the daughter of Je, 
Exod. ii. 15, Sc. It was theſe Midianites who 
trembled for fear, when they heard the Hebrex; 
had paſted through the Red-Sea, Hab. ili. 7 
Abutfeda ſpeaking of the city of Midian, ſays, 
e Madyan is a City, in ruins, on the ſhore of the 
Red-Sea, on the fide oppoſite to Tabuc, from 


which it is diſtant about fix days journey. At 


Alidian may be ſeen the famous well, where 
Maoſes watered the flocks of Schoaib. (For thus 
the Mahometans call Jethro.) This city was the 
capital of the tribe of Midian among the 1/2. 
ites, According to Ibuſaid, the bay of the Reg. 
Sea in this place, is about one hundred thouſand 
paces wide.“ 

ſhould ſeem as if the Orientals knew no other 
A7idiantes but thoſe on the ſhore of the Red Sea, 
near Mount Sinai, among whom Maſes took re- 
fuge. The Arabian authors affirm, that the 


 Midianites are a ſtrange people, who came to 


Dead. Sea, and ſouth of the country of Moab. - 
Their capital city was called Midian, and its re- 


mains were to be ſeen in the time of St. Zeron 
and Erſebivs, It was fituated on the Arnon, and 
ſouth of the city Zy, or Areopolis. 

The Lord intending to puniſh the Midianites, be- 
cauſe their daughters had ſeduced 1/rael to the 
worſhip of Peor, ſays to Maſes; take a thouſand 
men out of each tribe, and ſend them under the 
command of Phinehas, fon of the high: prieſt 
Eleazar, to execute my vengeance againſt the 
Midianites, Phinehas marched therefore at the 
head of twelve thouſand men, having with him 
the ark of the covenant, according to ſome com- 
mentators, and the trumpets of the tabernacle. 
He defeated the MHidianites, and ſlew five of their 
kings, Evi, Rekem, Zur, Hur, and Reba, who 
reigned over ſeveral cities of the country of 

Midian, lying eaſt of the Dead Sea. And God 
permitted alſo, that the wicked prophet Balaam 
ſhould be involved in their misfortune, and 
loſe his life. The 1/raelites took the women, 

the children, the flocks, and whatever belonged 
to the Midianites; they burnt their cities, vil- 


lages and forts, and they brought into their 


camp all the booty they had got in this expedition. 


ſettle in- Arabia, and are not of the number of the 
ancient inhabitants of this country; which coun- 
tenances the opinion of thoſe, who will have 


Alidian to have been a ſon of C. Ir is alſo 


affirmed, that the Midianites worſhipped the idols 
Abda and Hinda; and that the prophet Fethr» 
being ſent by God to reclaim them, they conti- 
nued hardened and obſtinate, and that God ex- 
tirpated them, D' Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. p. 501, 
496. Vide JETHRO. ' | | 


MIGDAL-EL, bo, waylanyh, tower of Gad, 


or the majeſty of God. See MAGDALENE. 


_ MIGDAL-EL, or Mandalel, a city of Napbtali. 


This word ſignifies, e toaver of God, Joſh. xix. 38. 


MIGDAL-GAD, Jr, zZower of Gad, happy, ir 


fortified tower ; from d migdal, a tower, and 
71 gad, good fortune: otherwiſe, greatneſs of bap- 


pineſs; from Gag gadol, grand, magnificent. 
MIGDAL-GAD, a city of Judah, Fob. xv. 37. 


\ 


MIGDAL-SENNA, a city ſeven miles from J- 


cho, ſouth. 


MIGDOL, 5735, borber, or greatneſs ; from 129 


. 


megdal, | | 
MIGDOL, Magdalum, or Magdala; theſe 
words fignify a tower, and are found fomeinmes 
alone, and ſometimes joined to a proper name. 
Foſephus ſpeaks of a fortreſs called Aa gt Har 
to Gamala; and ſome have thought, that an 
| hence 
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hence Mary Magdalen took her name, Joſeph de 
Bello, lib. ii. cap. 25. & Antiq. lib. xvili. 1. & 
in Vita. N 

Il. MicpoL. Moſes ſays, that when the T/raelirzs 
came out of Zgypt, the Lord commanded them 
to encamp, over againſt Pi-Habiroth, between 
Migdol and the ſea, over againſt Baal-zephon, 
Exod. xiv. 2. It is not known whether this 
Migdol was a city, or only a tower. The pro- 
phets ſpeak of Magdalum in lower Egypt, over 
againſt Thebazs, Jerem. xiii. 2, 14. Lzek. xxix. 
10. Hebr. The itinerary of Antoninus has Mag- 
dolum, at about twelve miles from Peliſium. Vide 
FRAGMENT, No. XXXIX. page 

MIGMA, Mya, mixture. 

MIGRON, zo, hes , fear; from 039 ma- 
ger, in a metaphorical ſenſe: otherwiſe, a farm ; 
from Da goren : or throat; from MN garon : other- 
wiſe, to deliver; from do magar : otherwiſe, 
fear; from Y gar. 

MIGRON, or Magron, a village near Gibeab. 
Saul with 6oo men retreated into the cave of 
Remnon, near Migron, 1 Sam. xiv. 2. 

MIJAMIN, jam, pizpeiv, who ig dextrous : other- 
wiſe, the right hand, from pw» jamin : or that pre- 
pares the waters; from ο majim, waters, and jd 
min, preparation: otherwiſe, true, faithful, truſty; 
from ox naaman. : 

MIJAMIN, or Maiman, a prieſt of the ſixth ſa- 
cerdotal family, 1 Chron. xxiv. . | 

MIKLOTH, 1 pd, u . It ſignifies rods, 

or fas; from ody makel ; otherwiſe, voices; 
from op col: or l/ightneſſes, or contempt ; from 
pp calal, to deſpiſe : But with a d he, Macheloth, 
or Mitloth, ſignifies aſſembly, congregation z from 
np cahal.. | e 

I, MIKLOTH, or Macelloth, fon of Abi-Gibeon, or M 
Jehiel, and father of Shimeah, or Shimeam, 1 Chr. 
viii. 3I, 32. and 1 Chron. ix. 37, 38. 

II. MiKLoTH, a captain of David's army. He 
commanded 24,000 men, under Dzdai the Abo- 
hite, 1 Chron, xxvii. 4. | | 

MIRNIAH, wapn, ,L, the poſſefjion, or pur- 
chaſe of the Lord; from Nap kanah : otherwiſe, 
fach; from dapp micne; or neſt of the Lord; from 
pp Linen, to build a neſt, and Tv» jah, the Lord. 

MILALAI, Won, circumciſion; from ow nul, other- 
wiſe, my word ; from 591 malal, to ſpeak, and the 
pronoun „i, my, Nehem. x11. 36. 

MILCAH, nv, gueen 3 from Pb malac, to reign. 

I. MILCAH, or A/e!cha, daughter of Aram, ſiſter 
of Lot, wife of Nahor, niece of Abraham, and 
mother of Bethuel. Her other ſons were Hux, 
Buz, Kemuel, Cheſed, Hao, Pildaſh, and Fidlaph. 
Gen. xxiv. 15. XX11, 20, &c. | | 

I, Mit.can, daughter of Zelophehad, Numb. In 

Xkvi. 33. 
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MILE, milliare, a meaſure of length, containing a 


thouſand paces. Eight fadia or furlongs make a 
mile, Our Saviour tells us, that if we are con- 
ſtrained to go a mile, we ſhould go two, Matt. 
V. 41. The Romans commonly meaſured by 
miles, and the Greeks by furlongs. The furlong 
was an hundred and twenty-five paces, and the 
pace five feet. The ancient Pebrews had nei— 
ther miles, furlongs, nor feet, but only the cubir, 
the reed, and the line. The Rabdins make a 


mile to conſiſt of two thouſand cubits, and four 


miles make a paraſang. See Reland Palit. lib ii. 
cap. 1. alſo the Hebrezv meaſures. 


. MILETUM, Muro, red, or ſcarlet; ſrom the 


Greek Hiro, vermillion, red. 


MILETUM, or Miletus, a famous city of Tonia, 


perhaps the Melothi in Judith ii. 13. St. Paul 
going from Corinth to Ferufalem, in A. D. 58, 
paſſed by Miletum; and as he went by ſea, and 
ſo could not take Epheſus in his way, &c. he 
cauſed the biſhops of the church of Ephe/zs to 
come to Mliletum, which was about twelve 
leagues from thence. When they were come to 


him, he earneſtly exhorted them to vigilance, 
&c. After which he took leave of them, and 


embarked for Phenicia, Acts xx. 14, 15, 
Oe. 


[There was alſo a MiLETus in Crete; and it 


ſeems proper to refer to this Miletus, what St. 
Paul ſays 2 Tim. iv. 20. Trophimus have I left at 
Miletus fick, becauſe when St. Paul viſited Mi- 
letus near Epheſus, Acts xx. 17. Trophimus went 


with him to Feruſalem : and St. Paul did not re- 


turn to that Miletus. Perhaps it might be ad- 
viſable to ſpell theſe names differently, Miletuu 
Miletum.] 

ILK. 4 land flowing with milk and honey, is a 
country of extraordinary fertility. Moſes forbids 
to /ecthe the kid in its mother's milk, Exod. xxili. 19. 
xXxxiv. 16. Deut. xiv. 21. which the Hebrews 
underſtand literally. See MEATs. Some under- 
ſtand this prohibition metaphorically, as forbid- 
ding cruelty ; as in another place to take the old 


bird ſitting upon her neſt along with her young 
ones. Vide Deut. xx11. 6. 


The writers of the Old Teſtament ſpeak of the 


conception of man in his mother's womb, as of 
milk that curdles, and takes the human form. 
See Job x. 10, 11. Nonne ficut lac mulſifti me, & 


frcut caſeum me coaguliiſti. And N iſdem vii. 1, 2. 


In ventre ventris ſiguratus ſum caro, decem menſiumt 
tempore coagulatus ſum in ſunguine. The heart of 
the wicked is coagulated, or hardened, like milk; 
but the Hebrew may be tranilated, their beart ts 
as fat as greaſe, Plal. cxix. Jo. 

the prophets the kingdom of the Me is repre 


ſented as a time of great abundauce, Wien the 
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mountains ſhould run down with milk and honey, 
Joel. iii. 18. And J/aiah ſays, Ix. 16. Thou halt 
alſo fuck the milk of the Gentiles, and ſhalt ſuck the 
breaſts of kings. St. Paul compares his converts 
to little children, who are to be fed with milk, 


and not with folid food; 1 Cor. iii. 2 Heb. v. 12. 
and St. Peter thus exhorts the faithful; As neu- 


born babes deſire the fincere milk of the word, that ye 


may grow thereby, 1 Pet. ii. 2 


To milk is often ſaid in a figurative ſenſe, to denote 


the dangerous careſſes and enticements of ſinners, 
Prov. i. 10. My ſon, if finners entice thee, conſent 
thou not, Heb. Wies milk thee, or deceive thee, 
flatter thee, tempt thee by allurements. The 
text reads the ſame word in other paſſages, where 
St. Ferem uſes the word lactare, inſtead of /e- 
ducere, fallere. In the Song of Songs, iv. 11. 


Honey and milk are under thy tongue, ſignifies, | 


mo words are ſofter or ſweeter than milk and 
oney. Vide FRAGMENT, No. page 
MILL, mola, to grind, Our Saviour ſays, Matth. 
XVili. 6. it would be better for a man to be 
thrown into the ſea, with a mill-ſtone about his 
neck, than that he ſhould be a ſcandal to one of 
his little ones, Expedit ci ut ſuſpendatur mola afe- 
naria in collo ejus, &c. This aſſes mill-ſtone, 
according to ſome, was a large ſtone turned round 
by an aſs, to diltinguiſh it from ſmaller ſtones 
turned by hand. Others believe, that the mola 
gaſinaria was the lower mill-ſtone, which was 
{luggiſh and immovable. 
To expreſs the meaneſt condition of life, Moſes 
ſays, From the firſt born of Pharaoh, to the firſt- 
born of the maid ſervant that is behind the mill, 
Becauſe before the invention of wind-mills and 
water-mills, they commonly uſed hand-mills to 
grind their corn. Samſon was condemned by the 
Philiſtines to this kind of labour in his priſon ; 
But the Philiſlines took him, and put out his eyes, 
and brought him down to Gaza, and bound him with 
fetters of braſs, and he did grind inthe priſon houſe, 
Judg. xvi. 21. Alluſion is often made to this 
cuſtom. See Jai. xlvii. 2. Matth. xxiv. 41. 
Luke xvii. 36. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 
a8 e | | 
Moſes forbids his people to take from a poor man 
as a pledge, the upper or the nether mill ſtone, 
Deut. xxiv. 6. Or according to the Hebrew, Thou 
{halt not take the two ſtones of a mill, and the 
carriage, Very probably he ſpeaks of thoſe mills, 
which the Febrews uſed in the wilderneſs, which 
were mounted upon carriages, becauſe of their 


frequent decampments. The two Chaldee para- 


phraſts explain this in a figurative ſenſe z Thou 


ſhalt not uſe any artifice to hinder the conſummation 


ef marriage. Some Rabbins explain what is ſaid 


\ 


II. MiLLo, a city near SHechem. 


MIN 


of Samſon in a ſenſe pretty near this; he Was 
made to grind in his priſon, ſay they, that they 
might have ſome of his race. In profane authors 
Molere is ſometimes taken in an obſcene ſenſe. 


MILLETY, a kind of grain, in Latin millium. It f, 


mentioned [{/aiah, xxviii. 2g. U. ulgate. ( Heb, wh 
LXX. Ke po, and Ezekiel, iv. g. b LXX. 
Ke N. Iſaiab ſays, that the huſbandman 
ſows in his land, wheat, barley, millet, and 
fitches, each in its place. And Ezeliel receives 
an order from the Lord, to make himſelf bred 
with a mixture of wheat, barley, beans, lenti!, 
and millet. The word uſed by 1/atah is Niſnan; 
Ezekiel uſes Dochan. The LXX. render both 
by Kenchron, millet, But the fignification of 
Ni/man is doubtful. Some render it by „el,, or 
fitches, [or vetches.] Others join it to the bar. 
ley, and read hordeum ſignatum vel inſigne. The 
word Niſman is found only in this place; nor is 
Dochan read any where elſe. 


MILLO, bp, 4zpe packo, fullneſs, plenitude, re- 


pletion ; from Nh male. 


I. MILLO, or Mello; this Hebrew word ſignifies 


filled up. Thus they called a deep valley, which 
was between the old city of Febus, or Feruſalem, 
and the city of David, built on Mount Sic, 
David and Solomon cauſed this valley to be filled 
up, and made here a place for the people to 
aſſemble. 1 Kings ix. 15. 2 Kings v. 9. 1 Chr, 
xi. 8. Solomon alſo on a part of it, built a 
palace for his queen, the daughter of Pharazh, 
1 Kings ix. 24. On account of theſe charge- 
able works of Solomon, to fill up Milla, Jeroloam 
the ſon of Nebat revolted, and ſpread the ſpirit 
of ſedition, 1 Kings xi. 27, 28, Wc. = 

It is ſaid Juages 
ix. 6. that the inhabitants of Shechem, and thoſe 


of the city of Millo, made Abimelech ſon of 


Gideon king. The Hebrew text reads, The houſe 
of Mills, inſtead of the city of Mills, Some be- 
lieve that Millo was a citizen of Shechem, or, 
ſome part of that city; for in Paleſtine there 1s 
no known city of Millo. 


MINA, or MNA; a ſpecies of money, called in 


Hebrew, min, or mina, or maneh, properly, ne 
part or ounce. I obſerve this word only in the 
books of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Ezeki!. 
Ezekiel tells us, xlv. 12. that the ina or inan 
was valued at fixty ſhekels, which in gold make 
of our Engliſh money above / 54. and in ſilver 
almoſt £ 5. This is the Hebrew maneh. But 
the Greek or Attick mina, which is probably that 
mentioned in the books of the Maccabees, and 
in the New Teſtament, is valued at an hundred 
drachmæ, or about / 2 1735. There was allo a 


leſſer mina, valued at ſeventy-five drachme. ; 
| | MINCHA; 


r 


MIN 


HNcHA, up, an offering. 
MCH. This is a pure Hebrew word, and 


ſignifies offerings of meal, cakes, or biſcuits, 
preſented in the temple of the Lord. The LXX. 
ſometimes preſerve this Zebrew word; but in- 
ſtead of mincha, they read manaa, which doubt- 
leſs was the common pronunciation in their time. 
We find manna in Baruch i. 10. Prepare ye manna, 
and offer upon the altar of the Lord our God. Scrip— 
ture uſes the word mincha, to expreſs the offer- 
ings that Cain and Abel made to the Lord, of 
their firſt-fruits z Gen. iv. 3, 4. and for the pre- 
ſents that Jacob made to his brother Eſau, at his 
return from Me ſopotamia, Gen. xxxii. 13, 10, 18, 
20, 21. and for thoſe that the children of Facob 
carried to Joſeph into Egypt, before he diſcovered 
himſelf to them; Gen. xlii. 11, 14, 24. and 
ſor thoſe that Ehud preſented to Eglon, king of 
Moab : Judg. iii. 15, 17, 18. Malachi ſpeaking 
of the ſacrifice of the new law, which in every 
place was to be offered, makes uſe of the word 
mincha. From the riſing of the fun, even to the 
going down of the ſame, my name ſhall be great 
among the Gentiles, and in every place incenſe ſhall 


be offered to my name, and a pure offering, Mal. i. 


10, 11. 


MINNI, „, diſpoſed, reckoned, prepared. 
MINNI, or Menni; Feremiah li. 27. invites the 


kings of Minni, Ararat, and Afbchenaz, to war 


againſt Babylon. Minni, we think, denotes 


Miniar, a province of Armenia; and perhaps 
Armenia took its name from Aram and Minni; 
i. e. the Syria of Minni or Minias, mentioned b 


Nicolas of Damaſcus, lib. xcvi. Toſephus, Anti. 


lib. i. cap. 4. 


MINNITH, oi, counted, prepared. 
MINNIT H, or Miennith, a city beyond Jordan, 


four miles from Heſhbon, on the road to Phila- 
delphia, as Euſebius relates, Onomaſt. in Minnith. 
It belonged to the Ammonites, when Tephthah 
made war againſt them, Judg. xi. 33. Ezekiel 
ſays, that Judah carried wheat of 1innith to the 
fairs of Tyre. The Vulgate expreſſes it Frumen- 
tum primum, the fineſt wheat, Ezek. xxvii. 17. 


MINT, a garden-herb, or pot-herb, ſufficiently 


known, The law did not oblige the eus to 
tythe theſe ſorts of herbs; it only ſubjected to 
the payment of tythes what could be compre- 
hended under the name income or revenue, pro- 
ventus, eſpecially what was produced in the 
country. But the Phari/ees defiring to diſtin= 
guiſn themſelves, by a moſt ſcrupulous and li- 
teral obſervation of the law, gave tythes of mint, 
aniſe, and cummin, Matth. xxiii. 23. Our Sa- 
our does not diſcommend this exaQtneſs, but 


complains, that while they are ſo preciſe in theſe * 


MIR 
leſſer matters, they neglect the eſſential com- 
mandments. 
MIRACLE, ſign, wonder, prodigy; theſe terms 
are commonly ufed in Scripture, to denote an 
action, event, or effect, ſuperior {or contrary) 
to the general and eſtabliſhed laws of nature. 
This name is given, not only to true miracles 
wrought by ſaints or prophets ſent from God, 
by good angels, by the finger of God, or by the 
fon of God; but alſo to the falſe miracles of im- 
poltors, and to wonders wrought by the wicked, 
by falſe prophets, or by devils. So /Zoes ſpeaks of 
the miracles of Pharaoh's magicians, in the man- 
ner he ſpeaks of thoſe wrought by himſelf, in 
the name and by the power of God. And our 
Saviour foretels in the goſpel, that falſe Chris 
and falſe prophets ſhould perform wonders, ca- 
pable of deceiving, if poſſible, the elect them- 
ſelves, Matth. xxiv. 24. And St. %u in the 
Revelations, xiii. 13, 14. ſpeaks of a beaſt that 
came out of the earth, which performed ſuch 
prodipies, as even to make fire come down from 
heaven on the earth, which ſeduced many per- 
ſons, &c. And in the ſame book he ſpeaks of 
demons, which ſnew wonders, to prevail with the 
kings of the earth to make war on the ſaints ; 
and of a falſe prophet, who works miracles, to 
ſeduce thoſe who have received the mark of the 
beaſt, Rev. xvi. 14. xix. 20. 
Therefore miracles and prodigies are not always 


ſure ſigns, of the ſanctity of thoſe that perform 


them; nor proofs of the truth of the doctrine 
they deliver; nor certain teſtimonies of their di- 


vine miſſion. The Son of God not only allows 


us, but even commands us to examine miracles, 
and thoſe who perform them. Then if any man 


ſhall ſay unto you, Lo here is Chriſt, or there, be- 


lieve it not. Hor there ſhall ariſe falſe Chriſis, and 
falſe prophets, and fhall fhew great figns and wwon= 


ders, inſomuch that (if it auere poſſible) they ſhall 


deceive the very ele, Matth. xxiv. 23, 24. And 
Moſes ſays, Deut. xiii. 1. If there ariſe among you 
a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, who giveth thee 
a ſign or a wonder, and the fign or the wonder cometh 
to paſs, wheresf he ſpake unto thee ſaying, Let us go 
after other gods, (awwhich thou haſt not known) and 
let us ſerve them ; thou ſhalt not hearken unto the 
words of that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams 
for ihe Lord your God proveth you, to know whether 
you love the Lord your God with all your heart, and 
with all your ſoul, It may therefore be affirmed, 
that the proof of miracles is not always certain. 
To the miſſion of him who works miracles muſt 
be joined the truth of the doctrine he advances, 
the innocence of his life, his good underſtand- 
ing, and his concurrence with thoſe whoſe life, 


miſſion, 
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miſſion, and doctrine have been already acknow- 
ledged and approved. His miracles muſt be 
ſtrictly examined, to ſee if they are true, and 
not juggling tricks, or magical operations. Whe- 


ther they lead to God, to peace, to righteouſ- 


neſs, and to ſalvation. If all theſe marks and 
characters are found in him who works miracles, 
we may without danger allow ſuch an one to be 
a meſſenger from God. 


Our Saviour complains, John iv. 48. that the Fexvs 


would not believe but by dint of miracles. Ex- 


cept ye fee figns and wonders, ye will not believe. 


The ſame Jews aſked a ſign from Feſus Chrift ; 
Maſter, we would ſee a fign from thee, Matth. xii. 
38. To which he replied, that they ſhould ſee 
no other ſign but that of the prophet Jonas. He 
ſays, John xv. 24. that if he had not performed 
among them ſuch miracles as were never before 
performed by man, they would have had no fin. 


Nicodemus owns, John iii. 2, No man can do theſe 


miracles that thou doeft, except God be with him. 
Such a train of miracles, accompanied with ſo 
much innocence and righteouſneſs, with a doc- 
trine ſo pure and divine, could not be the work 
of falſity and deluſion. The finger of God ma- 


nifeſtly appears herein. When 7% Chriſt ſent 


his apoſtles to preach the goſpel among the Jesus, 
and among infidel nations, he gave them power 
of working all forts of miracles in his name, 
Matth. x. 6, 8, &c. Nothing ſo much contributed 


to the propagation of the Chriſtian faith, as the 


multitude of miracles wrought by the apoſtles 
and their diſciples; to which was joined the ſub- 
limeſt doctrine, and the pureſt morality, with a 
molt holy and diſintereſted life and converſation. 


The prejudices, obſtinacy, and incredulity of the 


Fewws muſt have been very extraordinary, not to 
yield to the miracles of Je/us Chrift and his apoſ- 
tles. St. Paul ſays, that the Jews muſt have 
miracles to convince them. The Fews require a 


fign, and the Greeks ſeek after wiſdom. 1 Cor. i. 22. 


But who ever performed greater ſigns, or worked 
more frequent and more inconteſtable miracles 
than Je/us Chriſt? The common people la- 
boured under leſs prepoſſeſſions and prejudices 
than the doctors, the prieſts, and the Phariſees ; 
and were ready to allow, that the Heſſiab could 


not do a greater number of miracles. The doc- 


tors themſelves could not give the lie to their 


own eyes, or oppoſe what was ſo public and no- 


torious; they could not directly deny the mira- 
cles, but choſe rather to aſcribe them to Beelzr- 
Bub. The modern Jews pretend, that ＋ Us 
Chriſt had ſtole the name Jehovah out of the 
temple, by which he performed his miracles, If 


MIR 


this were true, could it be conceived, that Cod 


would favour an impoſtor with the gift of work. 


ing miracles, and ſuch a long train of mir 
and in ſo high a degree, and by one who atte 
the ſubverſion of the law and the Tewiſh religion? 
And would he permit him to transfer this bower 
to his diſciples and apoſtles, to thoſe who believed 
in him, and this for ſo long a time ? 


acles, 
mpted 


MIRIAM, 2mm, pepnp, exalted; from mw 79. 


mam : otherwiſe, bitterneſs of the ſea ; from Y 
marar, bitterneſs, and 1 jam, the ſea : otherwiſe 
myrrh of the ſea; from h mor, myrrh : other. 
wiſe, lady, or miſtreſs of the ſea ; from d marg,, 
a Syriac word, which ſignifies Jord, or miflreſ;, 


MIRIAM, ſiſter of Moſes and Aaron, and daugh. 


ter of Amram and Fochebed, born about A. M. 
2424, ante A. D. 1580. She might be ten or 
twelve years old when her brother M wa; 
expoſed on the banks of the Nile, ſince Hide 
was watching there, and offered herſelf to Pha. 
rach's daughter, to fetch her a nurſe. Ihe 
princeſs accepting the offer, Miriam fetched lier 
own mother, to whom the young 17/65 Was 
given to nurſe, Exod. ii. 4, 5, Sc. It is though; 
that Miriam married Hur, of the tribe of 79a; 
but it does not appear that ſhe had any chidrey 
by him, 7o/eph. Antiq. lib. ili. cap. 2. p. 75. c. d. 


TP ali, 


Airiam had the gift of prophecy, as ſhe inſinuates, 
Exod. xvit. 10, 11. Numb. xii. 2. Hath the Ld 


indeed ſpoken only by Moſes? Hath he not jpotoy 
alſo by us? After the paſſage of the. Red Sea, 
Miriam led the choirs and dances of the women, 
and ſung with them the canticle, Sing ye 9 the 
Lord, &c. while 47/es ſung it in another choir 
of men, Exod. xv. 21. When Zipporah the wiſe 
of Maoſer arrived in the camp of 1ſrael, Miriam 


and Aaron diſputed with her, ſpeaking againſt 


AMAaſes on her account, Numb. xii. 1, 2, 4, Sc. 
which the Lord puniſhed by viſiting /4rrian: 
with a leproſy. Aaron interceded with Ne 
for her recovery, and Moſes beſought the Lord: 


who ordered her to be ſhut out of the camp 
ſeven days. | 
We are acquainted with no ſubſequent particulars 


of the life of Miriam. Her death happened in 
the firſt month of the fortieth year after the 


Exodus at the encampment of Cades in the wil— 


derneſs of Sin. Numb. xx. 1. The people 
mourned for her, and ſhe was there buricd. 
Feſephus ſays, ſhe was buried with great ſolem- 
nity at the charge of the public, and thac they 
mourned for her a whole month. St. Gregory of 
Ny/a, and St. Ambroſe were of opinion, that il. 
lived in perpetual virginity, but we hav? 0v- 

ſcived, 


| OO) 
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ſerved, that Poſephus has given her Hur for a 


huſband. Euſebius aſſures us, that in his time 
the ſepulchre of Miriam was to be feen at Cades, 
MIRMA, WMD, deceit ; from do ramah + other- 
wiſe, that raiſes itſelf ; from 2397 ramam, to raiſe, 
and the pronoua d ah, itſelſ. | 
MISHAEL, ber, vhs is afted for, or lent ; from 


w mi, «vbo, and oN /haal, who demands or lends : 


otherwiſe, God takes atvay, or retires; from d 


maſhah, to take gba, and ox el, God. 
MISHAEL, or /i/ael, one of the three compa- 
nions of Daniel, to whom Nebuchadnezzar gave 
the Chaldæan name of Mieſbach, Dan. i. 7. He 
was one of thoſe caſt into the burning furnace, 
from which he was miraculouſly delivered. Vide 
DANIEL: alſo Dan. iii. 12. | 
MISHAM, yen, their ſaviour ; from ywv jafhah, 
or ywin boſhiah, a ſaviour : otherwiſe, he that 


regards him ; from yx ſhaah, to regard: other- 


wiſe, that takes away, or touches the people; from 
won maſhaſh, or dd maſbab, and Dy ham, the 
ehple. | | 

Mis klAldl, or Miſaum, ſon of Elpaal, of Benja- 
min, 1 Chron. viii. 12, | 

MISHEAL, bpb, k47zA, mathal, 1 Chron. vi. 74. 
He that aſketh, or is aſked: or that lends; from 

der ſhaal, to aſe: otherwiſe, Hell, the grave, 
death; from the ſame: otherwiſe, touched of God; 
from wwn maſhaſh, to touch, and 58 el, God: or 
whom God takes away, or draws back; from nw 
maſhah. . 

MISHEAL, or Meſſal, a city of Aber, Joſb. xix. 
26, Euſebius ſays it is near Mount Carmel, on 
the ſea coaſt. 


MIS EMA, yawn, he that hears, or obeys; from ye | 


ſhamah : otherwiſe, noiſe, reputation. 

MISHMA, or Maſina, fifth ſon of Ihmael, Gen. 
Xxv. 14. | . 

MISHMANNAH, dvb, his fat, his al; from 
mw ſhaman, oil, or greaſe, and the pronoun d a, 
his or ſimply, Perfume, ſaveet- ſcented oil. 

MISHRAITES, ep, who touches the companion, 
the friend, the paſtor, or malice; from ww maſhaſh. 
to touch, and dyn rahah, a friend, &c. from y?) 
rab, malice, 1 Chron. 11. 53. | 

MISHNA, pawn, or miſua, repetition. 

MISNA ; this is properly the code of the Jewiſh 
civil law,” "The word miſna in Hebrew fignifies 
repetition, ao miſhna. Aeviegoor;, T he Greek 
deutergſis has the ſame ſignification; g. d. a ſe- 
cond explication of the law of Me/es, or, a ſe- 
cond law. For the Jezug believe, that when 
Cod gave the written Jaw to Moſes, he gave him 
alſo another not written, which was preſerved 
by tradition among the doctors of the ſynagogue, 

to the time of the famous Rabbi, Fudas the holy, 


MIS 


who wrote the Miſua about A. D. 1 80, being then 


about forty years old: He was born A. D. 136. 
This doctor was prince or head of the capti- 
vity, . e. the chief of the Fes after the deſtruc- 
tion of Feru/alein and the temple. He was born 
at Sephoris, a city of Galilee, and having acquired 
great reputation, and being long employed in 
compoſing differences and deciding dilputes, 
among his nation concerning the ſenſe of the 
law; and likewiſe ſeeing great danger leſt the 


Jeaus diſperſed through ſo many provinces, might 
at laſt recede from the traditions of their fathers, 
or forget ſome part of the rites of their nation 


he judged it better to reduce them to writing, 
than to truſt to their memories. This produced 
the Miſua, which is the codex of the civil and 
canon law of the 7ews, and which contains a 
collection of their ceremonies, and oral laws. 


'This work is divided into fix parts. The firſt, 


Y Nd od, /eminum, contains the diſtinction 
of ſeeds in a field, the trees, fruits, tythes, &'c. 
The ſecond, y d ordo fefforum, regulates 
the manner of obſerving the feſtivals. The third, 
qWN d ordo mulierum, treats of women, and 
matrimonial caſes, The fourth, 212 D ordo 
damnorum, which treats of Zofes, takes cognizance 
of ſuits which arife from trade, alſo of /range 
aborſbip, d ATAYy cultus extranens, or idolatry, 
becauſe it afforded much matter for judicial pro- 
ceedings. The fifth, WT d ordo ſanorun, 
feu rerum ſacrarum, is concerning obligations, 
ſacrifices, and whatever has any relation thereto, 
The fixth, Ir ND ordo purificationim, has for 
its ſubject the ſeveral ſorts of puritications. 
Thoſe who defire a more exact knowledge of the 
Miſua, may conſult the edition of it, by G. 
Surenhuſius at Amſierdam in 1703, in hx tomes 
in folio, with the notes of Maimonides, Bartenora, 
and Guiſius. See alſo the third tome of the Bib- 
liotheca Rabbinica of Bartolucct, and the hiſtory 
df the Jezws by M. Baſnage. 


Judab the Holy is acknowledged as the author, or 
compiler, of the Miſun. He is the chief and 


principal of thoſe doctors, whom the Feavs call 
T anaites, of preſervers of the tradition. They 


ſucceeded, ſay they, the heads of the great ſyna- 


gogue, the chief of which were Zerubbabel, or 
Atalachi, Ezra is eſteemed to be the head of 
the Tanaites. It is maintained that they had the 
peculiar favour of God, and have often heard 
the Bath. col, or daughter of the voice, which 
came in the place of prophecy, and procured 
creat authority and reſpect to theſe doctors : on 
whom the Verzug are very laviſh of encomiums, 


and the moſt pompous titles. From theſe 


T anoites, theſe depolitaries of tradition, Judah the 
| | Holy, 
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Holy, learned what he has given us in the Miſun. name without a t, but with a pure afpiration 


The Tanaites were ſucceeded by the Gemariffs, or mirh: ſo that the n has no ſhare in it, 


commentators; for no ſooner did the Miſna ap- MITHREDATH, or Aitridatet, ſon of Gazahay 
pear, but it was received with profound venera= Era i. 8. (Mann e FatoPonet, Ita 75. 
tion by all Fes, for they thought it contained Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 1. & 1 &/dr.) or rather 141. 
what had been dictated by God himſelf from redath the treaſurer, (for this is the literal ſiguif- 
Mount Sinai, as well as the written law. So cation of Gazabgr) by the order of Cyrus, re. 
that all their learned men made it their chief turned to She, gr, the prince of Judah, the 
ſtudy, and both in Judæa and Babylon, applied veſſels of the temple. 

themſelves to the, making of comments on it. MITHRIDATH, or Afithridetes, one who ſigned 


'Theſe commentaries, together with the text of _ the letter written to Artaxerxes, king of Porſa, 
the Miſua, make up the two Talmuds, that of - againit the Jews, to hinder them from rebuilding 
Feruſalem, and that of Babylon. Theſe comments the walls of 7erufalem, Ezr. iv. 7. 

they call the Gemara, or ſupplement, becauſe MITRE, mitra; mention is made in Scripture of 
with theſe the /7i/na is compleat, and needs no the mitres of the prieſts and of thoſe of women, 


farther improvement. Vide GEMARA, 'TALMUD. T/aiah ſpeaks of thoſe of women, Aufs ret Demi. 
MISPAR, pop, 7 number, or ts write, or ſcribe, 1s, armillas & mitras. The Hebrew Hye 


or book, or he that reckons ; from ab ſaphar © raloth, tranſlated Alitras, ſigniſies to tremble, to 
otherwiſe, the bull of the tribute; from do mat, waycr. The $yrian and Arabian women at this 
tribute, and WD phar, à bull. | day have commonly upon their heads a filver 
MISPERETH, Modo, peTepel, be that reckons or mitre called Arie, made in form of a ſugar loaf, 
counts; from Odd /aphar : or augmentation of the tri- and cncompaſied with a vell of black filk, edged 
bute; from do mas, tribute, and dd parab, to multiply. with pearls and precious ſtones. 


MITE, MinuUTUM, a ſmall piece of money, in MITYLENE, iir, purity, cleanſrg, or pref, 
value a quarter of a Roman penny, in our EHE MIPTYLENE, capiral of the He of Zo/5;, through 
liſh money about ſeven farthings, or two pence. which St. Paul paſſed as he went frou Corinth to 
She threw in tauo mites which make a farthing, See Feriſſulem, A. D. 58. Acts xx. 14. 
alſo Luke xii. 59. and xxi. 2. * MIZNEPHE TH, nzzxn. See CIDARIs. 

MITHCAH, pop, He eHπνñ, ſweetneſs ; from pd MIZNEPHE TH, or Aaſnepheth, the Hebrew name 
mathac, ſweet, mild. 5 of the high prieſt's cap or mitre. 41d gives us 

MITHCAH, or Methca, an encampment of Jrael no particular delcription of it. 
in the wilderneſs, between Tarah and Haſbmo- MIZ OR, ig, in Greek, Miso, in the Hebrew 
nah, Numb. xxxiii. 28, 29. probably the Metheg- Jubeſar, or Faheſah, plain, or level ⁊uay; from 
ammah, 2 Sam. viii. 1. Compare 1 Chron. xviii. 1. WW jafhar: otherwiſe, ox; from e bur: or 
where it is faid David tos“ Gath and her daughters. wall ; otherwiſe, ſazbed; from W naſbar. 
[So Hebr. & Vaulgat. The Eugliſb tranſlation has, MIZ OR, or Mior, a city of Reuben, given to the 
Gath and her towns. ] And in Samuel, that he Levites of the family of Merari, 1 Chron, vi. 76, 
took MZethes the mother, or Metheg and its mother; 79. Mixor is not in the Hebrew of Fofhua, nor 
that is, Methes and Gath. Gath and Metheg in the Chronicles, There is ſome probability that 
were in the neighbourhood of Haſbmonab, pretty Mixor is put for Faza. Aquila and Symmachus 
far ſouth of the Land of Promiſe, Inſtead of have taken Mizor for a piain; and indeed this 
Metheg the mother, the Hebrew reads Metheg-a word is ſometimes-put for a champain country, 
ammah, which St. Jerome has tranſlated by Fre- See Joſbua xx. 8. Xxi. 36. | 

num tributi. But I rather think he wrote Frenum MIZPAH, nav, or Miapeh, a centinel, ſpeculatiu 
cubiti, and that the tranſcribers have ſubſtituted or that waits hr; from dex ſapbab : or rf. 
Frenum tributi. But it is better to take Zetheg I. MIZPAH, Miapeh, Maſpha, or Meſphe, a Ct 
for the name of a place. [Is not metheg a tranſ® of Judah, Joſh. xy. 38. ſouth of Feru/alen, an 
polition of gethem? i. e. little gath.] north of Hebron or Eleutheropolis, about bs 
MITHNITE, pp, gift, loins; according to the leagues from Jeruſalem. I think it to be Mizgat 
Syriac, hope, or expectation. S of Benjamin, 1 Sam. vii. 5, 6, 7. Joſh. xvill. 20 
MITHREDATH, nd, he that explains or medi- which was a place of prayer and devotion, where 
tates upon the Inv; from Y thur, law: other- the Hebrews often aſſembled. See 1 Kings N. 
wiſe, the deſcent or dominion of death; from 3 22, 2 Chron. xvi. 6. Nehem. iii. 7. 1 Sam. X. 
radad, to deſcend, or d radah, to rule, and D 17. 1 Mac. iii. 46. 
muth, death. This name is Chaldee or Perſian, II. MizpAu, or Maſphath, of Gad, in the moun- 
in the compoſition of which enters the name of tains of Galeed. Here Laban and Fac) made! 
HLfthra, a deity of the Perſians, who write this covenant, Gen. xxxi. 49. Tephthai dwelt a 


Miapab 
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Mizpah, and here he made a covenant with the 
J/raelites on the other ſide of Jordan, who choſe 
him for their captain; and here he aſſembled his 
troops, Judg. xi. 11, 29, 34+ This city is ſome- 
times aſcribed to Moab, becauſe the Moabiter 
conquered, and kept it. 


III. Mz AH 7 xi. 3, 8. ſpeaks of the Hi- 


vites, who inhabited the country of Mizpeb, or 
Mizpah, at the foot of Mount Hermon, and con- 
ſequently towards the head of the river Jordan. 
| He adds, that the army of Fabin and his allies 
being put to flight, took refuge at Afizpah, to 


the eaſt of the city of Sidon: which agrees with 


- 


that poſition. 
IV. Mizean, in general, ſignifies ſome elevated 
place from whence there was a proſpect to a 
diſtance 3 an eminence where a watch was kept. 


MIZRAIM, .,, peoepetyu, tribulations, or who 
is fireightened or blocked up; from n matzar. 


MIZRAIM, or Meſraim, fon of Ham, and father 


of Ludim, Anamim, Lehabim, Naphtuhim, Path- 
ruſim, and Cafluhim, Gen. x. 6. Meſer or Miſor 
was father of the Mixraim, or the Egyptians ; 
and he himſelf is commonly called Mizraim, al- 
though there 1s very ſtrong probability that Miz- 
raim being of the plural number, ſignifies rather 
the Egyptians themſelves, than the father of that 
people. The name Mixraim is alſo put for the 
country: thus it has three ſignifications, which 
are perpetually confounded and uſed promiſcu- 
_ ouſly, being ſometimes put for the land of Egypt, 
ſometimes for him that firſt peopled Egypt, and 
ſometimes for the inhabitants themſelves. Vide 
FRAGMENT, No. XXXIX. page S 
The word Mixraim being of the dual number, may 
expreſs both ZEgyprs, the ſuperior and inferior, 
or the two parts of this country, as divided by 
the Nile. The city of Cairo the capital of Egypt, 


and even Egypt itſelf, is to this day called Mezer 


by the Arabians. But the natives call it Chem, 
i. e. the Land of Cham, or Ham, as it is alſo 
ſometimes called by the Hebrews, Pal. lxxviii, 
12. Cv. 23. cvi. 22. The prophet Micah, vii. 
12. Heb. gives to Egypt the name of ezvr; 
[or Matzor] and the Rabbi Kimchi, followed 
herein by ſeveral learned commentators, explains 
by Egypt what is ſaid of the rivers of Mexor, 

_ 2 Kings xix. 24. Lai. xx. 6. Heb. | 

The city of Memphis, in Hebrew Moph or Neph, 

and which long was the capital of Egypt, had 
alſo the name of Meſer. The Oriental geogra- 
phers ſay, that from the time of the conqueſts 
of Alexander, it had the name of Bablion or Ba- 
bylon, in memory of the ancient Babylon of Chal- 


dea. But the cities of Memphis, Babylon, and 


Cairo, though not far from one another, and 
Vol. II. | 


M OA 


built from the ruins of each other, are not Aritly 


in the ſame place. Cairo is eaſt of the Nile, and 
old Memphis weſt. Vide MEMPe nts, EGyyT, &c. 


MIZREPHOTH-MAIM, ovp, the burnings of 


the waters z from od jaraph, to burn, and from 


Rn majim, waters : or ſimply, funnaces where 
metals are melted. 

MIZREHOTH-MAIM, Fob. xi. 8. xiii. 6. We 
think this may be the city of Sarepta: the root is 
the ſame as of Mixrephotb. Others think the 

waters of Mizrephith were hot waters; others 
that they were the ſalt waters of the ſea, received 
into canals, which being exhaled by the heat of 
the ſun, produced ſalt, as is practiſed in ſome 
places on the fea ſhore. 

MIZZAH, mm, pots, diftillation, or fprinkling ; 
from n nazah > otherwiſe, of this; from the 
conjunction v of, and from & ze, this; or, ac- 
cording to the Syriac, conſumption, or burning. 

MIZZAH, or Meza, fourth ſon of Reuel, fon of 

Hau, Gen, xxxvi. 13. 

MNASON, mentioned Ads xxi. 16. He was an 
ancient diſciple, a Few by birth; converted by 
955 Chrift himſelf; and one of the Seventy. 

t. Paul lodged at his houſe at Feruſalem, A. D. 
58. Several Latin copies call him Jaſon, others 
Naſon, but his true name was MHnaſon. He was 
a different perſon from Jaſon the hoſt of St. Paul 
at T heſſalonica, Acts xvii. 5. 1 

MNESTH EUS, Meveobevs, force, flrength, or an- 
ger of God; from the Greek vos, Hos: anger, 
and Otzoc, God. | 


MOAB, 2x2, of his father; from the prepoſition 


Dm, of, or from, and the pronoun o, hrs, and 
nd ab, father, Inſtead of Moab, the ancients 
pronounced Mieab, the waters of the father, the 
fon of the father. Waters reprelent generation. 


MOAB, ſon of Lot, and of his eldeſt daughter. 


The circumſtances of his conception and birth 
may be ſeen, Gen. xix. 31, Wc. This happened 
about the ſame time as the birth of Jaac, A. M. 
2108, ante A D. 1896. Moab was father of 
the Moabiter. | | 

MOABITES, a people deſcended from Moab, ſon 
of Lot. Their habitation was beyond Jordan, 
and the Dead Sea, on both ſides the river Arnon. 
Their capital city was ſituated on that river; and 
was called Ar, or Areopelis, or Ariel of Moab, 
or Rabbah-Mab, i. e. the capital of Moab, or 
Kir-hareſh, i.e. a city with brick walls. This 


country was originally poſſeſſed by a race of 


giants called Emim, Deut. ii. 11, 12. The 
Acabites conquered them, and afterwards the 
Amorites took a part from the Moabites, Judg. xi. 
13. Moſes conquered that part which belonged 


to the Amoritet, and gave it to the tribe of 


Reuben, 
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Reuben, The Moabites were ſpared by Moſer, 


for God had reſtricted him, Deut. ii. 9. But 


there always was a great antipathy between the 
Moabites and Iſraelites, which occaſioned many 
wars between them. Balaam the wizard ſeduced 
the Hebrews to idolatry and uncleanneſs, by 
means of the daughters of Moab, Numb. xxv. 


1, 2. and Balak, king of this people, endeavoured 


to prevail on Balaam to curſe Vrael. God or- 
dained, that the Moabites ſhould not enter into 
the congregation of his people, [q. be capable of 
magiſtracy?] even to the tenth generation, 
Deut. xxili. 3. becauſe they had the inhumanity 
to refuſe the Mraelites a paſſage through their 
country, nor would ſupply them with bread and 
water in their neceſſity. 


Eglon king of the Moabites, was one of the firſt that 


opprefſed 1/rael after the death of Joſhua, Ehud 
killed Eglon, and Jhrael expelled the /foabites, 
Fudg. iii. 12, Sc. A.M. 2679, ante A. D. 


1325. Hanun king of the Ammonites having in- 
fulted David's ambaſſadors, David made war 


againſt him, and ſubdued Moaò and Ammon: 
under which ſubjection they continued till the 


ſeparation of the ten tribes. The Ammonites and 
Moabites continued in ſubjection to the kings of 


Vrael to the death of Ahab. 


Preſently after the death of Mab, the Moabites began 


to revolt. 2 Kings iii. 4, 5. AMeſba king of Moab, 
refuſed the tribute of an hundred thouſand lambs, 
and as many rams, which till then had been cuſ- 
tomarily paid, either yearly, or at the beginning 
of every reign, which of theſe two 1s not clearly 
expreſſed in Scripture. The reign of Ahaziah 
was too ſhort to make war with them; but Fe- 


MOL 
carried them captive beyond the Euphrates, as 
the prophets had threatened ; Jerem. ix, 26, xii, 
14, 15. XXV. Il, 12. xlviii. Jerem. xIviii, 47. 
xlix. 3, 6, 39. 1. 16. and that Cyrus ſent them 
home again, as he did the reſt of the captives, 
After their return from captivity, they multi. 
plied, and foctified themſelves, as the eros did, 
and other neighbouring people; {till in fubjection 
to the kings of Perſia, afterwards conquered by 


Alexander the Great, and in obedience to the 


kings of Syria and Egypt ſucceſſively, and finally 
to the Romans. There is a probability alſo, that 
in the later times of the Jewiſß republic, they 


obeyed the 4/monean kings, and afterwards Herad 
the Great. | 


The principal deities of the Moabites were Chemfh 


and Baal-peor. Vide their articles. The Scrp. 
ture ſpeaks of Nebo, of Baal-meon. and of Baal. 
dibon, as of gods of the Moabites but it is likely 
theſe are rather names of places where Chem» 

and Peor were worſhipped : and that Baal. dibon, 


Baal- meon, and Nebo, are no other than CHemo / 


M 


adored at Dibon, or at Meon, or on Mount Nel. 
OADIAH, idw, ez, ſolemnity, or feſtival 


of the Lord. | 
MODIN, Model, judgment, or debate, or quarrel; 


from dun. 


MODIN, a celebrated city or town in the tribe of 


horam, ſon of Ahab, and brother to Ahaziah, 


having aſcended the throne, thought of reducing 
them to obedience. He invited Fehoſhaphat king 
of Judah: who with the king of Edom, then his 
vaſſal, entered 1Zoab : where they were near to 
periſhing with thirſt, but were miraculouſly re- 
lieved. Vide 2 Kings iii. 16, Oc. | 


It is not eaſy to perceive what were the circum- 


{tances of the Moabites from this time; but 1/aiah, 
at the beginning of the reign of king Hezekiah, 
threatens them with a calamity, which was to 
happen three years after his prediction, and 


which probably referred to the war that SHalma- 
neſer king of Mhria made with the ten tribes, 


and the other people beyond Jordan. 


Amos i. 13, Se. alſo foretold great miſeries to them, 


which, probably, they ſuffered under Uzz1ah 


and Fotham, kings of Judab, or under Shalma- 


neſer 2 Chron. xxvi. 7, 8. xxvii. 5. or laſtly, 
the war of Nebuchadnezzar, five years after the 


deſtruction of Feruſalem : we believe this prince 


Dan, from whence aroſe Mattathias and his 
ſons, known by the name of /faccabees, 1 Macc. 
11. 1, 15. ix. 19. This place could not be far 
from the ſea, ſince the mariners from their ſhips 
might ſee the mauſoleum, here erected in ho- 
nour of Mattathias, 1 Macc. xiii. 29, 30. Euſc- 
bius ſays, that Modin was not ſar from Dio/þclir, 
and that in his time was ſtill to be ſeen the tomb 


of the /faccabees, St. Ferom on Lai. xxx. in- 
ſinuates that it was but a ſmall place, which he 


calls Viculus, or a little village. See Mar ra- 
THIAS. But Modin is not only famous for the 
tomb of the Maccabees, but alſo for a battle 
fought by an handful of men, under Judas Mac- 
cabeus, againſt Antiochus Eupator, 2 Macc, xiit. 
9, Oc. | 


There is a ſeeming contradiction in the author. 


M 


He ſays, ver. 15. that Judas went into the bing 
tent by night; and ver. 17. that this wwas done in 
the break of the day. I imagine the attack was 
begun in the night, but the aCtion was not com- 
pleated till break of day. DR 

OLADAH, hw, birth, generation: from 51 


jalad, to beget. 


M 


OLADAH, or Molatha, a city of Simeon, Joih. 
xv. 26. xix. 2. firſt given to Judab, aſterwarcs 
to Simeon. I imagine it to be the Malatha, or 
Malathis, mentioned in the Notitia Imperii; alto 

| the 


MOL 


the Mabbeloth, Numb. xxxiii. 25. This city was 
in the moſt ſoutherly part of Zudah. See Ma- 
LATHA. | | 
MOLE, an animal declared impure by 17e/es, Lev. 
xi. 30. Heb. Town tinſhameth. LXX. Ar. 
Vulg. Talpa. Chald. x] ¾ä̃ Aſbuta. The Hebrew 
tinſhamet is underſtood by the Syriac for an ani- 
mal with ſeveral feet; perhaps the ſcolopendra. 
Caftellio tranſlates the Hebrew by a toad ; others 
by a weaſel. Bochart thinks it ſignifies a camelion, 
but the CHaldee and the Rabbins underſtand it of 
a mole. Bochart believes, that the true word for 
a mole is choled, which the Vulgate has tranſlated 
 queaſel, Levit. xi. 29. n Chald. N Vid. Bo- 
chart. de Animal. Sacr. p. 1. lib. iii. cap. 35. 
We find the word mole in the Vulgate, [and in the 
Engliſh tranſlation] Jai. ii. 20. But the Hebrew 


M OIL 


others maintain that they really burnt their chil- 
dren, as ſacrifices to Moloch. See P/alm cvi. 37. 
Iſaiah lvii. 5. Ezek. xvi. 20, 21. xxiit. 37, 39. 
where it is poſitively aſſerted, that the Hebrews 
ſacrificed their children to devils, to Moloch, and 
to ſtrange gods. And 2 Kings xvii. 31. it is ſaid, 
that the inhabitants of Sepharvaim burnt their 
children in the fire to Anammelech and Adramme- 
lech their gods. However I would not be under- 
ſtood to afſert, that they always really burnt to 
death their children; and perhaps when it is only 
ſaid they made them paſs through the fire, /uftrare 
per ignem, or transferre per ignem, this may mean 
in ſome places, the leaping over the flames, or 
paſſing nimbly between two fires. But we are 
perſuaded, that generally ſpeaking the worſhip- 
pers of Moloch immolated or ſacrificed their chil- 
reads Y chaporpereath, from a root ſignify- dren to death in honour of this falſe deity. Vide 
ing to dig; and by conſent of interpreters, it ſizg- FRAGMENT, No. LI. page g. | 
nifies in this place moles. By this paſſage, we The Rabbins aſſure us, that the idol Moloch was of 
ſee the exceſſive blindneſs of the Fezvs, who gave braſs, ſitting on a throne of the ſame metal, 
divine honours to ſuch creatures, aadorned with a royal crown, having the head of 
MOLID, ow. See MoLapan. Otherwiſe, cir- a calf, and his arms extended as if to embrace 
cumciſion of the band; from ym mul, circumciſion, any one. When they would offer any children 
and Þ jad : otherwiſe, that begets. to him, they heated the ſtatue within by a great 
MOLOCH, pp, king; from Pp melec. e fire; and when it was burning hot, they put tile 
MOLOCH, Molech, Milcom, or Melchom, a god of miſerable victim within his arms, where it was 


the Ammonites. The word Moloch ſignifies king, 
and Melchom ſignifies their king, Moſes in ſeve- 
ral places forbids the 1/raelites under the penalty 
of death to dedicate their children to Moloch, by 
making them paſs through the fire in honour of 
that god, Lev. xviii. 21. xx. 2, 3, 4, 5. And 
God himſelf threatens to pour out his wrath 
againſt ſuch a man. There is great probability 
that the Hebrews were addicted to the worſhip 
of this deity, even before their coming out of 
Egypt, ſince Amos v. 26. and after him St. Ste- 
phen, Acts vii. 43. reproaches them with having 
carried in the wilderneſs, the tabernacle of their 
god Moloch. Solomon built a temple to Moloch on 
the Mount of Olives, 1 Kings xi. 7. and Mana/- 
ſeh along time after, imitated his impiety, making 
his ſon paſs through the fire in honour of Mo- 


lach, 2 Kings xxi. 3, 4. It was chiefly in the 


valley of Tophet and Hinnom, eaſt of Feruſalem, 
that ſuch idolatrous worſhip was paid, Jerem. 
vi. 5, 6, ec. | 
Some are of opinion, that they contented them- 
_ ſelves with making their children leap over a fire 
ſacred to Moloch; by this conſecrating them to 
that falſe deity z and by this luſtration purifying 
them: this being an uſual ceremony on other 


occaſions among the heathen, Others believe | 


that they made them paſs between two fires op- 
polite to each other; in the ſame intention. But 


ſoon conſumed by the violence of the heat : and, 
that the cries of the children might not be heard, 


they made a great noiſe with drums, and other in- 


ſtruments, about the idol. Others ſay, that his 
arms were extended, and reaching toward the 
ground ; ſo that when they put a child within 
his arms, it immediately fell into a great fire 
which was burning at the foot of the ſtatue. 
Others relate that it was hollow, and had inter- 
nally ſeven partitions, the firſt of which was ap- 
pointed for meal or flour; in the ſecond there 
were turtles, in the third an ewe, in the fourth 


a ram, in the fifth a calf, in the ſixth an ox, and 


in the ſeventh a child. All theſe were burned 
together, by heating the ſtatue on the inſide. 


hen David conquered the Ammonites, 1 Chron. 


xx. 2. he took the crown of their god Milcom, or 
more ſimply, he took the crown of their king, 


which weighed a talent of gold, and made a 


crown of it for himſelf. The Hebrew talent 
weighed three thouſand ſhekels, or one hundred 
and twenty-five Roman pounds. This is an ex- 
ceſſive weight for a crown royal. Therefore it 


is thought this prince did not wear it on his 


head, but cauſed it to be hung upon his throne, 
over his head. Or laſtly, that the talent of gold 


here mentioned, does not expreis the weight, 
but the value, of the crown. It was of gold, 
and ſet with precious ſtones, as is hinted in the 
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dook of Chronicles. Theſe precious ſtones were 
n very conſiderable addition to the price; but its 
weight might be that of an ordinary royal crown. 


This is the opinion of ſome commentators on 
2 Sam. xii. 30. 


There are various ſentiments about Moloch: ſome 


believe that Moloch was Saturn, to whom it is 


Well known that human ſacrifices were offered. 
Others think he was Mercury, others Venus, 


others Mars or Mithra. We have endeavoured 
to prove, that Molorh fignified the ſun, or the 


king of heaven. See alſo Selden de Diis Syris, 
Spencer, de legibus Hebreorum Ritualib, lib. ii. 
cap. 10. And Vaſſius, de Orizine & progreſſu 


Idlolatriæ, lib. ii. cap. 5. 


MONEY. Scripture often ſpeaks of gold, filver, 


braſs, of certain ſums of money, of purchaſes 
made with money, of current money, of money 
of a certain weight; but I do not obſerve coined 
or ſtamped money till late, which induces me to 
believe, that the ancient Hebrews took gold and 
ſilver only by weight. That they only conſidered 
the purity of the metal, and not the ſtamp. 


The moſt ancient manner of commerce, was by way 
of barter, or exchanging one ſort of merchandize 


for another. One man gave what he could 
ſpare to another, who gave him in return what 
he alſo did not want. Afterwards, the more 
precious metals were uſed in traffic, as things 


whoſe values were more generally known and 
| ſtated. Laſtly, they contrived to give this metal 


a certain mark, a certain weight, and a certain 


degree of alloy, to fix its value, and to fave 


buyers and ſellers the trouble of weighing and 
examining the metal, 


At the ſiege of Troy in Homer Iliad, L. they make 


no mention of gold or ſilver coined ; but the va- 
lues of things are eſtimated by the number of 
oxen they were worth. E. gr. They bought 
wine, by giving oxen, flaves, ſkins, iron, &c. 
for it. [ad. H. When the Greeks firſt uſed 
money, it was only little pieces of iron or cop- 
per, called Oholi, Spits, of which an handful was 
a drachma, Plutarch. in Lyſandro. Uerodotus, 
Hb. i. cap. 94. thinks, that the Lyd:ans were the 
firſt that ſtamped money of gold or filver, and 
introduced it into commerce. Others fay, it 
was 1/hon king of Theſſaly, and fon of Deucalion, 
Lucan. Pharſal, lib. vi. Others aſcribe this ho- 


nour to Erichthonius, who had been educated by 


the daughters of Cecrops king of Athens : Strabo, 
hb. viii, Others again to Phidon king of Argos. 


Among the Perſfans it is ſaid, that Darius ſon of 
. Hyſtaſpes, firſt coined golden money, Herodot. 


lib. iii. cap. 89, Sc. lib. iv. cap. 166. Lycurgus 
baniſhed gold and ſilver from his commonwealth 
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of Lacedemon, and only allowed a fort of rude 
money, made of iron. Janus, or rather the 
kings of Rome, made a kind of groſs money of 


copper, having on one fide the double face of 


Janus, on the other, the head of a ſhip. 


I find nothing concerning the money of the Feyp- 


trans, the Phenicians, the Arabians, or the Hy. 
riant, before Alexander the Great, In China lo 


| this day they ſtamp no money of gold or ſilver, 


but only of copper. Gold and filver paſs only as 
merchandize. If any one offers gold or ſilver, 
they take it and pay it by weight, as other goods. 
90 that they are obliged to cut it into pieces with 
ſheers for that purpoſe, and they carry a ſtcel- 
yard at their girdles to weigh it. 


The people of Albania, and thoſe on the banks of 


the Araxes, had neither money, nor weights, 
nor meafures, and did not reckon beyond an 
hundred: Strab. lib. xi. p. 352. Mr. Tournefort 
ſays, Voyage, lib. ii. p. 127. that to this day the 
Georgians, who ſucceeded that people, deſpiſe 
money, and would not fell their proviſions; but 
would barter for them. All the trade of Min- 
grelia is carried on by barter. In Ethiopia and 
Bengal they uſe ſea-ſhells of the Maldive iflands, 
inſtead of ſmall money: alſo in the Maldives, 
and feveral places of India : alſo on the coaſts of 
Guinea, and in the kingdoms of Congo and Siam. 


Let us now return to the Hebrews. Abraham weighs 


out four hundred ſhekels of filver, to purchaſe 
Sarah's tomb: Gen. xxiii. 15, 16. And Scrip- 
ture obſerves, that he paid this in carrent money 
with the merchant. Joſeph was ſold by his bre- 
thren to the Midianites for twenty pieces of filver, 
Gen. xxxvii. 28. Heb. twenty ſhekels of filver. 
The brethren of Fo/eph bring back with them into 
Egypt the money they found in their ſacks, in 
the ſame weight as they had given; Gen. xii, 
21. The bracelets that Eliezer gave to Rebecca 
weighed ten ſhekels, and the ear-rings two ſhe- 
kels. Gen. xxiv. 22. Moſer ordered that they 
ſhould take the weight of five hundred ſhekels of 
myrrh, and two hundred and fifty ſhekels of 
cinnamon, of the weight of the ſanCtuary, to 
make the perfume which was to be burnt to the 
Lord on the golden altar, Ex. xxx. 24 He ac- 
quaints us in another place, that they offered for 
the works of the tabernacle, ſeventy-two thou- 
ſand talents of braſs, Exod. xxxviii. 29. We read 
in the books of Samuel, that the weight of Al- 
ſalons hair was two hundred ſhekels of the or- 
dinary weight, or of the king's weight, 2 Sam, 
xiv. 26. Jſaiah deſcribes the wicked weighing 
filver in a balance, to make an idol thereof; Iſai. 
xlvi. 6. and Feremiah, xxxii. 10. weighs ſeven- 


teen pieces of ſilver in a pair of ſcales, to 10 
or 
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| for a field, he had bought. J/aiah ſays, Come 


buy wine and milk without money, and without price. 


bread? Amos vil. 5. repreſents the merchants en- 


with to buy, and to falſify the balances by deceit. 


In all theſe paſſages there is only mentioned theſe 


three things. 1. The metal, i e. gold or filver, 


and never copper, it not being uſed in traffic as 


money. 2. The weight, a talent, a ſhekel, a 
gerah or obelus ; of the weight of the ſanctuary, 
and of the king's weight. 3. The alloy, of pure 
or fine gold and ſilver, and of good alloy, as re- 
ceived by the merchant. It is ſpoken no where 
of the impreſſion, or of the coinage; but it is 
ſaid, they weighed the filver, or other commo- 
dities by the ſhekel and the talent. This ſhekel 
therefore, and this talent, were not fixed and 
determined pieces of money, but weights that 
were applied to all things uſed in commerce. 


Hence thoſe deceitful balances of the merchants, 


who would increaſe the ſhekel, i. e. would aug- 


ment the weight by which they weighed the gold 
and ſilver they were to receive, that they might 
have a greater quantity than was their due; 


hence in the weight of the ſanctuary, the ſtand- 
ard of which was laid up in the temple, to pre- 
vent fraud; hence thoſe prohibitions in the law, 


Thou ſbalt not have in thy bag diverſe weights; a 
great and a ſmall, Deut. xxv. 13. Hence thoſe 


ſcales that the Hebrews wore always at their 
girdles, Hoſea x11. 7. and the Canaanites in their 
hands; as the CHineſe ſtill wear them at their 


girdles, to weigh the gold and ſilver which they 
receive in payment. 


And it is to be obſerved, that in the original text 


there is never any mention of money, or of any 


thing like it. The gold and filver offered to 
Moſes in the Deſert, for the uſe of the taber- 
nacle ;—that which was given to Aaron to make 
a golden calf ;—that of which Gideon made an 


ephod; — that which tempted 4chan; — that 


which David left Solomon ; — and that which 
Gehazi received from Naaman; was only gold or 
filver made into rings, bracelets, pendants, veſ- 
ſels, or ingots. Not a word of coined money, 


of a mark or impreſhon, nothing to ſhew the 


1 


form of the money, or the figure repreſented 
upon it. For, generally, coined money has the 
name of ſome prince, ſome animal, flower, or 
ſome device on it. But nothing of this kind 
occurs among the Hebrevus. wt 


1s true that in the Hebrew of Geneſss xxxiii. 19, 


we find, that Jacob bought a field for an hun- 


Wherefore do ye weigh money for that which is not 


couraging one another, fo make the ephah ſmall, 
wherewith to ſell, and the ſbełel great, where- 
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dred leſtabs; and that the friends of Job, chaps 


xlii. 11. after his recovery, gave to that model 
of patience each a lęſtab, and a golden pendant 
for the ears. We alſo find there daricks, (in 
Flebrew Darcmonim, or Adarcmonim.) and 
Mine, Statere, Oboli: but this laſt kind of mo- 


ney was foreign, and is put for other terms, 
which in the Hebrew only ſignify the weight of 


the metal. The &e{ah is not well known to us 
ſome take it for a ſheep or a lamb; others for a 


kind of money, having the impreſſion of a/lamb- 


or a ſheep. But we rather think it to be a purſe 
of money. See KESITAH. | 


'The Darcmonims or Daricks, are money of the kings 
of Perſia; and it is agreed, that Darius, ſon of 


Hy/taſpes, firſt began to coin golden money. 
Ezekiel tells us, xlv. 12. that the mina makes 
ſixty ſhekels; he reduces this foreign money to 
the weight of the Hebrews, The mina may 


probably be a Perſian ugs originally, and 


adopted by the Greeks and by the Hebrews, But 
under the dominion of the Perſians, the Hebrews 
were hardly at liberty to coin money of their 
own, being under the obedience of thets princes, 
and very low in their own country. 'They were 
ſtill leſs able under the Chaldzans, during the 
Babyloniſh captivity, nor afterwards under the 


_ Grecians, to whom they were ſubject till the 


time of Simon Maccabeus, to whom Antiochus 
S:detes king of Syria granted the privilege of 
coining money in Judæa, 1 Macc. xv. 6. And 
this is the firſt Hebrexw money properly ſo called, 
that we know of. There were ſhekels and demi- 
ſhekels of ſilver. Vide FRAGMENTS, No. 
XXVIIL p. 51. No. also, and plates 
of JEw1isH CoINs. 


MONTH, in Latin Menfis, in Greek Meen, in 


Hebrew Chodeſch or Ferach, 'The ancient Hebrews 
had no particular names for their months. They 


ſaid, the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. In Moſes, 


Exod. xiii. 4. XXill. 15. xxxiv. 18. Deut. xvi. 1. 


2128 v we find Chodeſh Abib, or the month 
of the young ears of corn, or of the new fruits : 


which is, probably, the Zgyptian name of the 


month, which the Hebrews afterwards called 
Niſan, and which was the firſt of the holy year. 


Every where elſe this lawgiver marks out the 
months by their order of ſucceſſion. In Foſbna, 
Judges and Samuel, we ſee the ſame method. 


Under Solomon we read of the month Sio or Z %, 


which is the ſecond month of the holy year, and 


which anſwers to that afterwards calied Jiar. 
In the ſame chapter we read of the month Bu, 


which is the eighth of the holy year, and anſwers 


to Marſchevan, or October, Laſtly, in chap. 
| | | | Ville 
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Ethanim, or the month of the valiant, which 
anſwers to Tizri, the ſeventh of the holy year. 
Crities are not agreed about the origin of theſe 
names of the months. Scaliger thought Solomon 
borrowed them from the Phenicians, with whom 
he had much intercourſe. Grotius believes they 
came from the Chaldeans, and F. Hardouin 
fetches them from the Egyptians. However this 
be, we ſee nothing of them, either before or 
after Solomon. But after the captivity of Babylon, 
they continued the names of the months as they 


had found them among the Chaldeans and 
Perſians. TOY 


The Names of the HEBREw Months, according 
to the Order of the HoLy YEAR. 


10. ah Thebet, — December. 
11. Nw Sebat - Fanuary. 
12. n Adar, February. 


De Names of the HEBREW Months, according 
to the Order of the CIVIL YEAR. 


7 1. Tizri, anſwering to September. O. S. 

8 2. Marſchevan, - O ober. | 

9 3. Caſley, = = November. 
4. Thebet, - December. 
„ January. 

12 6. Adar, . -. February. 
7 
8 


Niſan, — March. 
. Jiar, = -.. April. 
3 9. Sivan, - - May. 
4 10. Thammuz, = June. 
ii ĩðͤ ĩ Fu 
6 12. Elul, — - auguſt. 


At firſt the Hebreaus followed the ſame diſtribution - 
of their year and months, as Egypt. Their year 
conſiſted of 365 days, and of twelve months each 
of thirty days. This appears by the enumera- 
tion of the days, of the year of the deluge, Gen. 
ch. vii. The twelfth month was to have thirty- 
five days, and they had no intercalary month, 
but at the end of one hundred and twenty years, 


out of its place thirty whole days, 
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fi. 2. of the ſame book, we read of the month After the Exodus, which happened in the month or 


March, God ordained that the holy year, 7, . 


the calendar of religious feaſts and ceremonies, 


ſhould begin at Niſan, the ſeventh month of the 
civil year (the civil year he did not change) which 
the Hebrews have always continued to begin at 
the month Tizri, anſwering to our September. 


After the Babylorifh captivity, the Jezbs being 


but an handful of people in the midſt of others, 
ſurrounding them, complied with ſuch cuſtoms, 


and manners of dividing times and ſeaſons, as 


were uſed by the people that ruled over them; 
firſt, of the Chaldzans, afterwards of the Per. 


Jans, and laſtly, of the Grecians, They took the 


names of the months from the Chaldeans and 
Perſians, and perhaps their manner of dividing 
the year and months. However, we cannot be 


I. ; F 8. ſure of this, not exactly knowing the form of 
2. 5 — ein 190 pa N the Chaldzan months. But we Re plainly by 
3. d Sivan, „ May. Ecelęſiaſticus, xliii. 6. by the Maccabees, by 
4. mn Thammaz, 8 June. | Feſephus, Antig. lib. in. cap. 10. and by Phils, 
5. W Ab, 3 Fuly. vit. Mo. lib. iii. that in their time they followed 
6. box Elul, - .- Auguſt. the cuſtom of the Grecians : that is, that their 
„ > Septemb 15 months were lunar, and their years ſolar. 
8. pro Marſchevan, - Otter. "Theſe lunar months were each of twenty-nine days 
9. od Caſleu, 4 „ and an half, or, rather, one was of thirty days, 


the following of twenty- nine, and ſo on alter. 


nately: that which had thirty days was called a 


full or compleat month; that which had but 
twenty- nine days was called incompleat. The 
new moon was always the beginning of the 
month, and this day they called Neomenia, new- 
moon day, or new month. They did not begin 
it from that point of time, in which the moon is 


in conjunction with the ſun, but from the time 


at which ſhe firſt becomes viſible, after that con- 


junction. And to determine this moment, it is 


ſaid, they had people poſted on elevated places, 
to inform the Sanhedrim as ſoon as poſſible, Pro- 


clamation was then made, 20e feaſt of the new 


moon, the feaſt of the new moon; and the begin- 
ning of the month was proclaimed by ſound of 
trumpet. For fear of any failing in the obſer- 
vation of that command, which directed certain 
ceremonies at the beginning of each month, 


they continued the Neomenia two days, the firſt 


was called the day of the moon's appearance, the 
other of the moon's diſappearance, So fay the 
Rabbins : but there is great probability, that if 
this was ever practiced, it was only in provinces 
diſtant from Jeruſalem, For in the temple, and 
in the capital city, there was always a fixed ca- 
lendar, or at leaſt a fixed deciſion for feſtival 
days, determined by the houſe of judgment. 


when the beginning of the year following was When we ſay that the months of the eros an- 


ſwered to ours, Niſan to March, Jiar to April 


De. | 


oo 


e., this muſt be underſtood with ſome latitude; 
for the lunar months cannot be reduced exactly 
to ſolar ones. The vernal _ falls between 
the twentieth and twenty-firſt of March, accord- 
ing to the courſe of the ſolar year. But in the 
junar year, the new moon will fall in the month 
of March, and the full moon in the month of 
April. So that the Hebrew months will com - 
monly anſwer to two of our months, the end of 
one, and the beginning of the other, 

Twelve lunar months making but three hundred 
fifty-four days and fix hours, the eib year 
was ſhort of the Roman by twelve days. To 
recover the equinoCtial points, from which this 
difference of the folar and lunar year would ſe- 
parate the new moon of the firſt month, the 
Jews every three years intercalated a thirteenth 
month, which they called Ye-adar ; the ſecond 
Adar. By this means their lunar year equalled 
the ſolar; becauſe in thirty-ſix ſolar months 
there would be thirty-ſeven lunar months. 'The 


thirteenth month was placed between Adar and 
Niſan; ſo that the paſſover was always celebrated 
the firſt full moon after the equinox. Conſult 
F. Lamy's Introduction to the Scripture, and 
our Diſſertation on Chronology, at the beginning 
of our commentary on Gengſis; Scaliger de emen- 
datione temporum; and Calviſius's Introduction to 
Chronology. 

MOON, Luna. The Lord created the ſun and 
the moon on the fourth day of the world, to 
preſide over day and night, and to diſtinguiſh 
times and ſeaſons, Gen. i. 15, 16. As the ſun 
preſides over day, ſo the moon preſides over 
night; the ſun regulates the courſe of a year, 
the moon the courſe of a month; the ſun is, as 
it were, king of the hoſt of heaven, the moon is 
queen. Moſes ſpeaks of the moon as of a lumi- 
nous body, not much inferior to the ſun; yet it 
is certain, that the moon, when compared to the 
lun, is but a very ſmall body. The moon's dia- 
meter is about 2184 Engliſb miles; her ſuperh- 
cial content is about one thirteenth part of the 
ſurface of the earth, whereas the ſun's diameter 
s 100 times that of the earth, and his ſuperficial 
content 10,000 times that of the earth's ſurface. 
But the ſacred authors ſpeak in a popular man- 
ner. They call that a great light which appears 
great to us: not meaning to determine its abſo 
lute magnitude. _ | 
Ile moon was appointed for the diſtinction of 
ſeaſons, of feſtival days, and days of aſſembling, 
lays Gen, i. 14. And the F/almift ſays, civ. 19. 
He made the moon for ſeaſons. So Ecelgſiaſticus; 
tle made the moon alſo to ſerve in her ſeaſon, for a 


Sanbedtim regulated this intercalation, and this 
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| declaration of times, and a ſign of the world. From 
the moon is the ſign of feaſts, a light that decreaſeth 
in her perfection. The month is called after her 
name increaſing wonderfully in her changing, being 
an inſtrument of the armies above, ſhining in the fir- 
mament of heaven. The beauty of heaven, the glory 
. of the flars, an ornament giving light in the higheſt 
places of the Lord. The Hebrews varied their 
manner of reckoning months and years. We 
think that in the time of Moſes, and long after, 
they kept to the ſolar year; but after their return 
from Babylon, they had only lunar years. This 
the author of Ecelęſiaſticus inſinuates in the paſ- 
ſage quoted. It is true, however, either way, 
that the moon marks the revolutions of ſeaſons, 
and that men divided the year into twelve months, 
by following the twelve revolutions of the moon, 
in the courſe of one year. | 
I do not know whether the Hebrews underſtood the 
_ cauſe of lunar eclipſes; but they always ſpeak of 
them in terms which intimate that they conſi- 


dered them as wonders, and as effects of the 


power, and wrath of God. When the prophets 

ſpeak of the deſtruction of empires, they often 

ſay, that the ſun ſhall be covered with darkneſs ; 

the moon withdraw her light; and the ſtars 
fall from heaven. Ifai. xiii. 10. xxiv. 23. Ezek. 
KXxxii. 7, 8. Joel 11. 10. iii. 15. But I cannot 

perceive that there is any direct mention of an 
cclipſe. 

Among the Orientals in general, and the Hebrews 
in particular, the worſhip of the moon was more 
extenſive; and more famous, than that of the 

"ſun. Deut. iv. 19. xvii. 3. Moſes bids the 1/- 
raelites take care, that when they ſee the ſun, the 


moon, the ſtars, and the hoſt of heaven, not to 
pay them any ſuperſtitious worſhip, becauſe they 


were only creatures appointed for the ſervice of 
all nations that are under heaven. Fob, xxxi. 
26, 27. alſo ſpeaks of the ſame worſhip. V1 
beheld the ſun when it ſbined, or the moon walking 
in brightneſs, and my heart has been ſecretly enticed, 
or my mouth hath kiſſed my hand, as a token of 
adoration. The Hebrews worſhipped the moon 
by the name of Meni, of A/tarte, of the goddeſs 
of the groves, of the queen of heaven, c. The 
Syrians adored her, as A/tarte, Urania, or Cœ— 
leflis ;-the Arabians as Alilat; the Egyptians as 
s; the Greeks as Diana, Venus, uno, Hecate, 

Bellona, Minerva, &Cc. | 
Macrobius, Saturnal, lib. iii. cap. 8. and Julius 
Firmicus acquaint us, that men drefled like wo- 
men, and women dreſſed like men, ſacrificed to 
the moon. And Maimonides thinks, Moſe Nebo- 
chim, part iii. cap. 38. that this is what NH 
intended to forbid, when he prohibited the Fes 
| rom 
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worſhipped as a god, and not a goddeſs, in Syria, 


| Meſopotamia, and Armenia, The Sepharvites 


called her Anamelech, the gracious king. Strabo 
calls her Menu: as does Iſaiah lxv. 11. She was 
repreſented clothed like a man ; and, there are 


- medals extant, on which ſhe is repreſented in the 


habit and form of a man armed, having a cock 
at his feet, covered with a Phrygian or Armenian 
bonnet. Spartian, in Caracallu. aſſures us, that 
the people of Charre in Meſopotamia believed, that 
ſuch as held the moon for a goddeſs, would be 


always in ſubjection to their wives. He adds, 
that though the Greeks and Egyptians ſometimes - 


called her goddeſs, yet they always call her god 
in their myſteries. In Scripture ' we have no 
name for goddeſs, and Aſtarte, i. e. the moon, 
is called a god, as well as Baal, who is the ſun. 
Vide plate of BaaL, and the FRAGMENT, No. 


_ CVII, page. | . 
They offered ſeveral ſorts 6f ſacrifices to the moon. 


We ſee in Iſaiah lxv. 11. and Jeremiab vii. 18. 
that they offered to her in the high ways, and 
upon the roofs of their houſes, ſacrifices of 


' cakes, and fimilar offerings. Thus the Greets 


honoured Hecate, or Trivia, which is the moon, 
Elſewhere they offered to her human ſacrifices. 
Strabo relates, lib. xi. that in the countries bor- 
dering on the Araxes, they eſpecially worſhipped 


the moon, who had there a famous temple. The 


goddeſs had ſeveral ſlaves, and every year they 
offered one of them in ſacrifice to her, after 
having fed him daintily the whole year before. 
Lucian, de Dea Syr. ſpeaks of like ſacrifices, of- 
fered to the goddeſs of Syria, who was the Dea 
cœleſtis, i. e. the moon. Fathers carried their 
children, tied up in ſacks, to the top of the porch 
of the temple, from whence they threw them 
down upon the pavement; and when theſe un- 
fortunate victims moaned, the fathers would 


anſwer, that they were not their children, but 


young calves. 


The Fews aſcribed different effects to the moon. 


Miſes ſpeaks of the fruits of the ſun and the 
moon. Deut. xxxiii. 14. The ſun and moon are 
conſidered as the two cauſes which produce the 
fruits of the earth. The moon furniſhes them 
with moiſture and juices ; the ſun concocts this 
moiſture, and exhales what is ſuperfluous, Plin. 


lib. ii. cap. 101. Lune femineum ac molle fidus 


atque nocturnum, folvere humorem & trahere, non 
euferre. Some commentators think, that the 
fruits of the ſun are thoſe that come yearly, as 


wheat, grapes, Sc. and the fruits of the moon 


are thoſe that may be gathered at different 


months of the year, as cucumbers, figs, & c. 


MOR 


from ſuch an exchange of habits. The moon was MORASTHI, ve, heir, or inheritance, or of 


the inheritance ; from the prepoſition p am, of, or 
from, and wy jaraſb : otherwiſe, of Poverty; 
from the ſame. | | : 
MORASTHI, the country of the prophet Mica 
See MARESA. : 
MORDECAI, vp, contrition, or bitter bruiſing ; 
from "1 duc, to bruiſe, and Mh marar, bitter: or 
myrrh bruiſed ; from "wo mor, myrrh, and duc, 55 

| bruiſe : or who teaches to bruiſe; from mara, maſ. 
ter, or be that teaches: otherwiſe, very pure 
myrrh, according to the Hebrewv and Syriac. 'This 
name is not Hebreau, but Chaldee, compoſed of 
Merodach, or Mordal, a deity of the Babylonians. 
MORDECAI, ſon of Fair, of the race of Saul, 
and a chief of the gribe of Benjamin, He wiz 
carried captive to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, 
with Jehoiachin (or Feconiah) king of Juda, 
A. M. 3405, before A. D. 599. Eſther ii. 5, 6, 
He ſettled at Shuſhan, and there lived to the 
firſt year of Cyrus, when it is thought he re- 
turned to Feru/alem with ſeveral other captives, 
Vide 1 Eſdras ii. 2. Abenezra, Cornel. à lapide, & 
alios, But afterwards he returned to Shuſhan, 


There is great probability that Mordecai was very 


young when taken into captivity» For from the 
tranſportation of Feconiah by Nebuchadnezzar, to 
the third year of Darius ſon of Hyſtaſpes, or 
Ahaſuerus, who, this year took Efther to wife, is 
above fourſcore years. | | 
Some believe that Mordecai came to Babylon or Shu- 
Han, only in the perſon of his father, and that 
he was born in this country: but there is no need 
of this ſolution. For if we ſuppoſe Mordecui to 
be twelve years old at the — of Jeco- 
mah, then at the time of Abaſuerus' s marriage 
with Ether he might be fourſcore and twelve. 
At this age he might diſcharge the duty of thoſe 
employments the king gave him, yet live a long 
time, ſuppoſing, as the eu pretend, that he 
lived to be an hundred fourſcore and eighteen 
years old; or even if he lived to be only an hun- 
dred and ten, or an hundred and twenty. How- 
ever this be, Mordecai had a niece called Eſa, 
or Ether, the daughter of his brother, whom he 
had adopted and brought up as his own daughter, 
after the death of his brother. : 
Efther became the ſpouſe of Abaſuerut, (vide 
EsTHER :) Mordecai was very aſſiduous at the 
palace gate to learn news of the queen: during 
his attendance there he diſcovered the conſpiracy 
of two eunuchs to kill the king: this ſervice was 
regiſtered but not rewarded. The king Ahaſueri 
railing Haman to be his favourite, Mor decai re- 
fuſed to honour him: Haman reſented this in- 


. dignity by endeavouring to exterminate the 5 
| eau) 
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Jewiſh people, for which purpoſe he obtained a 
decree from the king. 

Mordecai acquainted Eſther with this decree, and 
urged her to prevail with the king to revoke it. 
In the mean time, the king not being able to ſleep 
one night, cauſed the annale of the preceding 
years tO be read to him. Therein was read the 
_ conſpiracy of the two eunuchs againſt the king, 
diſcovered by Mordecai. The king aſked, if this 
man had been rewarded ? being told he had not, 
he aſked who was in the antichamber ? He was 
anſwered, Haman : who was then coming to the 
king, to ſolicit that Mordecai might be hanged 
on a gallows he had provided for him. Ahaſuerns 


the king delighted to honour ? Haman believing it 
was himſelf whom the king intended by this de- 
ſcription, anſwered, let him be clothed in a royal 
habit, be ſet upon the king's horſe, have a royal 
diadem on his head ; and be it proclaimed before 
him in the public places of the city, Thus ſhall it 
be done to the man whom the king delighteth to honour, 
The king replied, haſte then, and do thus to 
Mordecai : which Haman was forced to do. 
E/tber having prepared herſelf by faſting and prayer, 
preſented herſelf before the king, in hopes of 
averting that danger from her people, to which 
Haman had expoſed them. She diſcovered to 
him the wicked deſign of Haman, that Mordecai 
was her uncle, that ſhe was a 7eve/s by birth, 
and that her people were condemned to the 
flaughter. Ahaſuerus moderated his decree againſt 
the Jexws, condemned Haman to be hanged on 
the gallows he had ſet up for Mordecai, gave his 
goods to the queen, and raiſed Mordecai to the 
honours that Haman had enjoyed. This was the 
fourteenth day of Niſan, which day became a 
ſolemn feſtival to the whole nation for ages. See 
ESTHER and PURIM. | 
The greater part of critics and commentators be- 
lieve, that Mordecai was author of the book of 
Eber. Certainly, he in conjunction with Eber 
writ the letter, which ordains the celebration of 
the Feaſt of Lots, or Purim. But this letter 
is no other than the very book of Ether, in 
which ſome light alterations have been made, to 
pire it the form of an hiſtory rather than of a 
| letter. | | 
MORDOCH.ZUS, MapJoxziog, fon of Fair, 
Eſth. ii. 5. From the ſame. 
MORIAH, mow, 40pin, bitterneſs of the Lord; 
from Tm marar: otherwiſe, myrrh of the Lord; 
from wm mor: otherwiſe, doctrine, or fear of the 
Lord; from N jara, to fear, or arab, to 
teach, and y jah, the Lord: according to the 
* ng the Hebrew, the dominion of the Lord. 

Y OL, I, | a 


aſked him, What ſhould be done to the man whom 


MOR 


MORIAH, a mountain upon which the temple of 
Jeruſalem was built by king Solomon. 2 Chron. 
iii. 1. It is thought this was the place where 
Avraham was going to offer up his ſon Jaac, 
Gen. xxil. 2, 14. though this ſuppoſition is at- 
tended with great difficulties. Inſtead of Aforiah 
in Geugſis, the Samaritans read Moreh, and pre- 
tend that God ſent Abraham near to Sichem, 
where certainly was Moreh, Gen. xii. 6. Deut. 
xi. 30. and that it was upon mount Gerizim that 

ſaac was brought to be ſacrificed. 

MORNING. This is ſometimes put for quickly. 

Thou ſhalt hear me in the morning, or quickly. 

The evening and the morning make the day, ac- 

| cording to Moſes; becauſe the ancient Hebrews 

began their day in the evening, Gen. i. 5. The 


morning expreſſes the diligence with which any 


thing is done. The Lord ſays, that he aroſe 
early to invite his people to return to him, Jer. 
vii. 13. Xt. 7. The P/almift ſays the ſame, that 
he praiſed God in the morning, that he was in 
| haſte to pay his devotion to him, Pſal. lix. 16. 
. 

Ezekiel ſays, xlvi. 14, 15. Vulgate, the prieſt of the 
week ſhall offer every morning to the Lord the 
ordinary ſacrifice of a lamb. Cata mane mane, 
is an expreſſion taken from the Greet, where the 
prepoſition cata being joined to a noun ſignifying 
a year, a day, or the hour of the day, denotes 
the ation to be repeated every time at that hour, 
cata mane, every morning. 

Zephaniah ſays, mane, mane, Zeph. iii. 5. Every 
morning doth he bring his judgment to light, Mane, 
mane, being repeated, expreſſes very early in the 
morning. Amos iv. 13. God changes the darkneſs 
into morning, the night into day. Feel ii. 2. As 
the morning ſpread upon the mountains. As at the 
break of day the light appears upon the moun— 
tains, fo ſhall the locuſts ſpread in the country. 

From morning to evening expreſſes a very ſhort 
time, Job iv. 20. And the Eſalmiſt comparing 
the life of man to a flower, ſays, that in the 
morning it flouriſheth, in the evening is withered 

and decayed, Pſal. xc. 6. The rain of the even- 
ing and of the morning, or rather of the ſprin 
and autumn. See RAIN. * 

The P/almi/t ſpeaking of the Meęſſiab, cx. 3. ſays, 
that he was begot before the morning; or accord- 

ing to the Hebrew, that © his poſterity is as the 
dew, which is produced from the boſom of the 
morning.” Our tranſlation renders it thus: Thy 
people ſhall be willing in the day of thy power, in the 
beauties of holineſs, from the womb of the morning.” 
This poſterity are the faithful believers in Feſus 
Chriſt, Their multitude may be well compared 
to a plentiful dew that falls in the morning, and 
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which ſeems even to come out of the boſom of 
the morning. | 

The ſame P/almift expreſſes the rapidity of his 
flight, cxxxix. 9, 10. VI take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermoft parts of the ſea ; 
even there ſhall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
ſhall hold me. We know no motion ſo rapid as 
the diffuſion of the beams of the ſun, at day- 
break. \ 

Vaiab ſays, viii. 20. that thoſe who do not keep 
the law and the ordinances of God, ſhall have no 
morning. They ſhall periſh without ſeeing the 
light, they ſhall not abide until morning. | 

Job, xli. 9. compares the eyes of the Behemoth to 
the brightneſs of the morning: they are as ſplen- 
did as the morning. 


MOSEROTH, , wooeps, erudition, diſcipline, 


. bond; from d jaſar, to bind, 

MOSEROTH, or Moſerab, Numb. xxxiii. 30. 
probably the ſame as Huzeroth, or Hazerah, an 
encampment of 1/rael in the Wilderneſs. It was 
in the neighbourhood of Kadeſb, and near Mount 
Hor, where Avon died. 

MOSES, dp, taken out of the awater. 

MOSES, ſon of Amram and Focabed, was born in 
Egybt A. M. 2433, ante A. D. 1571. His father 
and mother were of the tribe of Levi. He had a 
brother called Aaron, and a ſiſter named Miriam; 
Aaron was three years older than ſes, and 

_ Miriam might be ſeven or eight years older than 
Aaron. Some time before the birth of Moſes, 
the king of Egypt decreed, that all the male chil- 
dren of the Hebrews ſhould be put to death as 
ſoon as born. The parents of My/es could not 
obey this ſevere law; they concealed the child in 
their houſe three months. But, deſpairing of 
Jonger hiding him, they reſolved on expoſing 
him to the wide world, committing his preſer- 
vation to Providence. T hey put him into a kind 


of little veſſel made of ruſhes, and laid him on 


the banks of the Nie. His ſiſter Miriam ſtood 
to watch at a diſtance. The daughter of Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, happening to come that way, to 
bathe in the river, perceiving the baſket, ordered 
it to be fetched to her, and ſhe opened it. 
Miriam the ſiſter of little Moſes, aſked her if ſhe 
would pleaſe to have her fetch an Hebrew nurſe ? 
She went, and brought Focabed, her own and 
Moſess mother. The princeſs named the infant 
Hoſes, which in the Egyptian language ſignifies 
one ſaved out of the water. As or Mei fignifies 
water, and U/es one that is drawn out; fo ſay 
Joſephus, and Clemens Alexandrinus. But the 
abbot Renaudot, who ſtudied the Egyptian lan- 
guage, ſays, that Moy ſignifies water, and Si 
to draw or take. According to Jeſephus, the 


Mos 
name of Pharaoh's daughter was Thermutic, ghe 
adopted 4/77/es, and had him inſtructed in all the 
learning of Egypt. Acts vii. 22. But Amram ang 

ocabed, who brought him up, betimes informed 
im in the religion and hiſtory of his forefathers, 
So that when he grew up, he would not own 
for his mother the princeſs who had adopted 
him, chufing rather to partake with his own 
people in their aſſlictions, than to ſhare in the 
pleaſures of a court, Heb. xi. 24, 25, 26. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, lib. i. Strom. ſays, that 
Moſes's parents had named him Joachim, at his 
circumciſion. Pharaos daughter named him 
Maſes, in memory of his being taken out of the 
water; and it was thought that in heaven he had 
the name of Melebi. Clemens Alexandrinus adds, 
that he had the ableſt maſters in Egyft, to teach 
him arithmetic, geometry, muſic, phyſic, the 
ſymbolic philoſophy, which was taught by means 
of hieroglyphic characters, and all that belonged 
to the language and writing of the Tgyptiant. 
Philo, de Vita Mefis, ſays pretty much the ſame 
thing. He adds, that Grecians were ſent for to 
inſtruct him in the liberal ſciences, that the A, 
Hriaus taught him their learning, and the Foy. 
tians mathematics. Eupolemus ſays, that 4cjes 
is the firſt of ſages, that he firſt gave to the 
Hebrews the art of grammar, from whom the 
Phenicians received it, arid from them the Gre- 
cians. Eupolem. apud Clem. Alex. lib. i. Strom, 
& Euſeb. prep. lib. ix. cap. 26. 


Foſephus Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 5. has much adorned 


the hiſtory of Moſes, yet it is thought very pro- 
bable, that he has delivered only what was 
believed among the Jews. He relates that, th: 
king of Egypt had a daughter named Thermuyt.., 
who going to the banks of the river Nile, ſaw in 
the water a little box floating; having found in 
it a child of extraordinary beauty, ſhe ſent for 
ſome women to give it ſuck. But the child re- 
fuſing the breaſt from any of theſe women, 
Miriam the child's fiſter approached as if by ac- 
cident, and told the princeſs the child would not 
ſuck any but a Hebrew nurſe; at the ſame tinic 
ſhe offered to fetch one. She went, and brougit 
Focabed the child's mother, who having preſented 
the nipple to young Maſes, he inſtantly took it. 
The beauty of young Moſes was ſo great, and he 
ſhewed ſo much wit and addreſs, that all were 
charmed with him, and were never ſatisfied with 
looking on him. The princeſs Thermutis not 
having any children adopted him, and when he 
was three years of age, ſhe preſented him to the 
king her father; telling him that ſhe had cholc 
him for her ſon on account of his-rare qualities, 


and could wiſh that he might ſucceed to — 
crow 
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crown of Egypt. And at the ſame time ſhe put 
the child into the hands of her father. The king 
received him into his arms, and, to pleaſe his 


daughter, in a way of mirth he put his diadem 


upon the child's head. But /4e/es preſently 
ſnatched it off, and letting it fall on the ground, 
he trod it under foot. This was looked upon as 
no good omen, and a prieſt who had foretold the 
birth of this child ſhould be fatal to Egypt, was 
very urgent to have him put to death, ſaying that 
Egypt could not be in ſafety if he lived. Ther- 
mutis took him away, without any oppoſition 


ſrom the king; and diſregarding the predictions 
of the fortune-teller, ſhe cauſed Moſes to be 


brought up in a manner befitting the dignity ſh 
intended him. | 


Vhen he was grown up, Providence preſented an 


opportunity of ſhewing his valour. The Ethio- 
pians that inhabited South Egypt, greatly ravaged 
the country. The Egyptians with a great army, 
marched againſt the Ethiopians, but were de- 
feated. The Etbiopians, proud of their ſucceſs, 
penetrated into Egypt, even to the ſea, laying all 
waſte before them, The £Zgyprians unable to 
oppoſe them by human means, had recourſe to 
an oracle, which told them to apply to an Hebrew 


for aſſiſtance. The king then defired Moſes of 


Thermutis, to head his army. Thermutis made 
her father promiſe with an oath, that no injury 


| ſhould be done to him. As ſoon as he took the 


command of the army, he contrived to cut off 
the enemy's retreat, and to attack them before 
they could know of his march. He took up a 
reſolution of leading his army, not along the 
Nile, which was the direct way, but within the 


country, where it was very dangerous to paſs, 


becauſe of the multitude of ſerpents, and other 
venomous beaſts, that infeſted thoſe quarters. 


By this means he came upon the Ethiopians before 


they were aware. He cut them in pieces, in- 
vaded their country, took ſeveral of their cities, 
and ſhut them up in the city of Saba. He be- 
ſieged this town, but becauſe it was in an iſland, 


and well fortified, he could not carry the place 
ſo ſoon as he expected. | 


Dut in this interval Tharbis, daughter to the king 


of Fihiopia, having from the walls ſeen Maſes 
fighting bravely at the head of the Egyptian ar- 
my, conceived a great affection for him. She 
lecretly ſent to him propoſals of marriage. Meſes 
conſented, on condition ſhe ſhould deliver up 
the city. This ſhe performed; Moſes took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Meroe, married Tharbis, and with his 
victorious army returned into Egypt. But there, 


inſtead of finding the acknowledgments he de- 


MOS 


the courtiers, and accuſed to Pharaoh of having 
murdered an Egyptian. The king himſelf taking 
umbrage at the bravery and reputation of Mieses, 
reſolved to uſe this pretence to put him to death. 
Moſes having diſcovered theſe defigns, retired 


through the deſart into the country of Midian, not 


finding it ſafe to go the ordinary road. 
But Moſes himſelf relates none of theſe particulars; 


for he tells his own ſtory thus: Zx29. ii. 11, 12, 


Wc A. M. 2473, ante A. D. 1531. Aoſes was 
then forty years old, Acts vii. 23. Moſes being 
grown up viſited his brethren, and ſaw the hard- 
ſhips they ſuffered from the [gyptian ta ſk-maſters. 
Seeing an [gyptian oppreſſing an Hebrew, he 
_ vindicated his cauſe, flew the Zeyptian, and hid 
his body in the ſand. The next day he found 
two Hebrews at variance, and being willing to 
reconcile them, he aſked the offender, why he 
ſtruck his brother ? He anſwered with another 
queſtion, Who made you a ruler and judge over 
us? Will you kill me as you did the Egyptian 
yelterday ? Moſes hearing this, was afraid, and 
wondered how it was diſcovered : Pharaoh being 
informed of it, ſought for Me/es to put him to 
death. But he fled into the country of Midian, 
beyond the Red Sea, in Arabia Petræa, towards 
Mount Sina: where he fat down near a well. 
While he was ſitting there, the ſeven daughters 
of Zethro prieſt of Midian came thither, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, to draw water for their flocks; 
but ſhepherds coming with the ſame intention, 
drove them away. Aoſes aſſiſted the damſels, 
drove off the ſhepherds, and himſelf watered 
Fethro's flocks. | 
Maſcs living for ſome time with Jethro, Jethro gave 
him his daughter Zipporab in marriage, who bore 
Maoſes two ſons, Gerſbom, and Eleazar. Aſter 
this, the king of Egypt died, and the children 
of 1/rael groaning under the weight of oppreſ- 
ſions, ſent their cries to heaven, and the Lord 
heard them. | 
Moſes was employed in feeding the ſheep of Fethro 
his father-in-law; and one day came to the 
mountain of Horeb, where he obſerved a buſh. 


that burned without being conſumed. Moſes, 


aſtoniſhed at this fight, ſays within himſelf, I 
mult go and examine how it is that this buſh is 
not conſumed. The Lord ſeeing him advance, 
ſpake to him out of the buſh, ſaying; Moſes ap- 
proach no nearer, but put off your ſhoes, for the 
place whereon you ſtand is holy ground. Then 
he commiſſioned him, notwithſtanding the re- 
luctance, and heſitation of Moſes, to deliver his 
people 1/racl, Foretelling the obſtinacy of Pha- 
rach, the intervention of miracles, &c. 


ſerred, he found himſelf expoſed to the envy of 19/5 ſtill intreating to be excuſed, the Lord com- 
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manded him to throw his rod on the ground; 
which was immediately changed into a ſerpent. 
God bid him take it up; it became a rod again. 

Then he bid him put his hand into his boſom, 
and when he drew it out, it was all over leprous. 
He bid him put it in again, and it returned to 
its former health. Theſe two miracles, ſays he, 
you ſhall perform before 1/rae/, If after this 
they ſhall not believe you, take water out of the 
Nile, and pour it on the land ; it ſhall be changed 
into blood. But Moſes not yet intirely acquieſc- 
ing, the Lord referred him to his brother Aaron 
as a man of ready utterance. 

Moſes returning to Jethro, told him he muſt go to 
ſee his brethren in Egypt; he took his wife and 
children with him, and ſet forward. But when 
he was arrived at an inn, the angel of the Lord 
ſought to kill his ſecond ſon Eleazar, the occa- 
ſion of which was (as ſome think) becauſe he 
was not circumciſed. Therefore Zipporah with 
a ſharp ſtone, circumciſed her ſon; and throw- 

ing herſelf at Meo/es's feet, ſaid, you are a bloody 
huſband to me. After this they parted from each 

other, and ſhe returned to her father Jethro, and 
took her ſons with her. The Hebreau text of ver. 
24, 25, 26, 1s very obſcure, becauſe it does not ex- 
preſs who it is the angel would kill, nor at whoſe feet 
Zipporah caſt herſelf, nor what is the nominative 
caſe to dimiſit eum in the Vulgate, Tn ver. 26. we 
have followed the ſenſe, that to us appeared to be 
moſt rational, | 

Being returned to Egypt, Maeſes and Aaron went to 
Pharaoh, and told him, that the God of the 
Hebrews ordered them to go three days journey 
into the deſart of Arabia, to offer ſacrifices to 
him. Pharaoh refuſed; and pave orders, that 
the children of Jrael ſhould no longer be al- 
lowed ſtraw, as before, for making of bricks. 
The people on this made their complaint to 
Moſes, and he to the Lord, who told him, you 

ſhall ſee the plagues which ſhall ſmite the Egyp- 
tiant. Moſes and Aaron coming to Pharaoh, 
with the orders of the Lord, Aaron threw down 


his rod, which immediately was changed into a 


ferpent. Pharaoh then ſent for his magicians, 
the chief of which were Fannes and Fambres, 
who by enchantments changed alſo their rods 
into ſerpents ; but Moſes's rod now changed into 

a ſerpent, devoured thoſe of the magictans. 

After this the Lord ſmote Egypt with ten different 
ſorts of plagues, in the compaſs of a few days. 
Some Rabbins believe, that they continued a whole 
year, not ſucceeding one another immediately, but by 
intervals. e 

3. The plague of blood, Moſes changing the waters 
of the Nie into blood ; on the eighteenth day of 


2, The plague of frogs, was about the twenty. 


3. The plague of /ice, on the twenty-ſcventh of 


mos 
the fixth month, afterwards called Adar; (7. 


bruary, O. 8.) This plague continued about 
ſeven days. 


fifth of Adar; and continued but one day. 


Adar. 

4. The plague of flies, the twenty-ninth, which at 
the earneſt intreaty of Pharaoh was taken away 
on the thirtieth of Adar. 

5. The plague of the peftilence, or mortality among 
the cattle, about the ſecond day of the ſeventh 
month, afterwards called Nan. It ceaſed on 
the third day. | 

6. The plague of boils and vlcers, which ſeized all 
the Egyptians, and even hindered the magicians 
themſelves from appearing before Pharach. This 
plague continued the third and fourth days of 

Niſan, called Abib by Moſes. 

7. The plague of thunder and lightning, rain and 
hail, on the fifth day of Niſan, continued but 
one day. | 

8, The plague of hcu/fs or graſhoppers, which de- 
voured all that had eſcaped the hail, on the eighth 
of Niſan. | | 

9. The plague of darkneſs, which covered all Fez: 
for three days, while the land of Goſhen, where 
the Vraelites lived, was enlightened as uſua]. 
While this plague laſted, Pharaoh ſent for Moſes 
and Aaron, and told them to ſacrifice to their 

God, provided they left behind them their flocks 
and their herds; but Moſes anſwered, they muſt 
take all their cattle with them. This day Meſes 
ordered the Hebrews to prepare a lamb for the 
paſlover. 5 
10. The plague of the death of the fir ſi-born of the 
Egyptians, who were lain by the deſtroying angel 
on the night between the fourteenth and fifteenth 
of Niſan: on which ſame night the Hebrews 
came out of Egypt. 
The fourteenth day of Abib, or Niſan, at evening, 
the Hebrews killed the lamb of the paſſover, or 
of the paſſage of the Lord, and with the blood 
they ſprinkled the two poſts and upper part ot 
their doors; that the deſtroying angel paſſing 
over their houſes, might not enter to kill their 
| firſt-born. About the middle of the night the 
Lord ſmote all the firſt-born of the Egyptians, 
from the firſt-born of Pharaoh, to the firſt- born 
of the meaneſt of his ſlaves; and there was 2 
great outcry throughout Zgypt. Pharaoh ſent in 
haſte to call Moſes and Aaron, and bid them 
go quickly and ſacrifice to their God, with their 
wives, children, cattle, and all that they had; and 
when they went, to pray for him alſo, The 
£gyptians alſo urged them to be gone. 1165 
7 
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Moſes took with him the bones of the patriarch 


Faſeph, who had laid this injunction on the I/ 
-aelites before his death. Exod, xiii. 10. Gen, 1, 
2c. The Hebrews departing from Rameſes, came 
firſt to Succoth, and thence to Erham. From 
Etham they turned towards Pi-hahiroth, which 


is between the fea and Migdol, over againſt Baal- 


We: 


0 


2ephon. No ſooner were they arrived there, but 
Pharaoh advanced with a powerful army, think- 
ing to force them back into Egypt. But the Lord 
put between the camp of 1/rae/ and that of the 
Egyptians, a miraculous cloud, which was lumi- 
nous on the fide towards the T/raelites, and dark 
towards the Egyptians. Vide SEa-RED, and 
FRAGMENT, No. XXIX. 

he Egyptians perceiving that the Hebrews had fled 
through the ſeparated waters of the Red-Sea, 
they purſued them ; but the Lord by a wind, 
brought back the waters, ſo that the whole army 


of the Egyptians was drowned. Then Miſes and 
the 1/raelites ſang a ſong of thankſgiving to the 


Lord. From hence they went on toward Sinai: 
at Marah they found water, but very bitter. 
Mefes crying to the Lord, he ſhewed him a cer- 
tain kind of wood, which being thrown into the 


water took away the bitterneſs, and made it 


potable. 


n the fifteenth day of the ſecond month, after 
they came out of Egypt, the Hebrews came into 


the wilderneſs of Sin or Zin, between Elim and 


Sinai. Here the multitude, tired with the length 


of their journey, began to murmur againſt Mo/es, 
ſaying, Would to God we had died in Egypt, 


where we fat at the fleſh-pots, and where we ate 
bread in abundance ! The Lord ſpake to Moſes, 


and promiſed to rain food from heaven: of which 
_ Mefes informed the people. That very evening the 


camp of Irael was covered with quails, brought 


thither by the wind; and the next morning they 


Taw all round the camp a kind of hoar-froſt, or 
like little grains, of the colour of bdellium, and 
of the ſhape of coriander-ſeeds : the manna. See 
Manna. Moſes bid Aaron to fill an omer with 


manna, and to lay it up before the Lord; to re- 


main as a monument to future generatior.s. 


From the deſart of Sin, the Hebrews proceeded to 


Alluſh, and to Rephidim ; where | the people in 


want of water, murmured againſt Mees. But 


the Lord, by the miniſtry of Mo/es, drew them 


water out of the rock of Horeb. At this time 
the Amalekites attacking Iſruel, Moſes ſent Joſhua 
againſt them; he himſelf at the ſame time, with 
Aaron and Hur, being on an eminence, from 
whence they could ſee the engagement. While 
Moſes held up his hands toward heaven, Fo/bua 
had the advantage over the enemy; but no looner 
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did he hold them down when weary, but the 
Amalekites prevailed, Wherefore Aaron and Hur 
put ſtones under him, that he might fit down, 
while each of them ſupported his arms, that he 
might not be tired. So the Amalekites were in- 
tirely defeated. And the Lord ſaid to Moſes, 
write an account of this aCtion in a book, and 


inſtruct F/ua in it; for I will utterly deſtroy 


the memory of Amalek from under heaven. 


The third day of the third month from their com- 


ing out of Egypt, they arrived at the foot of 
Mount Sinai, where they continued one whole 
year. God had told Maſes, that here they ſhould 
offer ſacrifices to him after they came forth out 
of Egypt: and here Moſes was the mediator of a 
covenant between God and this people. Vide 
Law, &c. and ſee the hiſtory, Exod. xx. &c. 
Then coming down from the mountain, Maſes de- 
clared to the people the laws he had received, 


and the articles of the covenant the Lord would 


make with them. The people anſwering, that they 
would perform whatever the Lord ſhould enjoin 
them, Moſes erected an altar of unhewn ſtone, 
at the foot of the mountain, and twelve monu- 
ments, or twelve other altars, in the name of the 
twelve tribes of Hrael. He offered ſacrifices and 
peace- offerings; and taking the blood of the vic- 
tims, he poured half upon the altar, and the 
other half into cups: and having read to the 
people the ordinances he had received from the 
Lord, and which he had wrote in a book, he 
ſprinkled all the people with the blood that was 
in the cups. Thus was concluded this ſolemn 
and celebfated covenant, between the Lord and 
the children of 1/rael. 

Then the Lord bid Me/es come up again into the 
mountain, and bring with him 7c/bua his ſervant, 

that he might inſtruct him in all the particulars 
of thoſe laws and regulations, that he would 
have obſerved by the prieſts or people, in the 
public exerciſe of religion; all the parts of which 
he diſtinckly appointed him. After which God 

informed him, that the people whom he had 
brought out of Egypt, had ſoon forgotten all 
their promiſes and engagements; for at that very 
time they had made a molten image, and were 
worſhipping a golden calf; adding, that he had 
a mind utterly to exterminate this headſtrong 
and untractable people; and would make 4/es 
the father and chief of a great nation: but Ha 
interceded for the people. 

Deſcending from the Mount, 7o/ua heard the 
ſhouts and rejoicings of the people. He {ſaid to 
cles, that he heard a noiſe in the camp, as if 
of an engagement with an enemy. But //c/es 
told him, that it was not the ſound of an alarm, 


but 
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but cries of joy. When they approached the 
camp, they ſaw the golden calf, and the people 
finging and dancing about it; Hoſes for indig- 
nation threw down the tables of ſtone he held in 
his hands, and broke them. Taking the calf 
they had made, he reduced it to powder, and 
ſcattered the powder into the water, and ſo made 
all the congregation drink of it. See GOLDEN 
| Carter. Aſoſes ſeverely rebuked Aaron; Aaron 
excuſed himtelf as well as he could; and Maßes 
ſtanding at the entrance of the camp, proclaimed, 
Whoever is for the Lord, let him join himſelf to 
me. All the children of Levi aſſembling about 
him, he ſaid; Thus ſaith the Lord, let every one 
of you take his ſword, and let him go from gate 


to gate acroſs the camp, and flay even to his bro 


ther, his friend, or his kinſman. That day 
there were flain about three thouſand people. 
The next day Moſes re monſtrated to the people on 
the heinouſneſs of their fin, and told them, he 
would go up again into the mountain, and en- 


deavour to obtain forgiveneſs for them. He went 


up, and intreated the Lord to pardon them; or, 
otherwiſe, he begged that he himſelf might be 
blotted out of the book of the Lord. The Lord 
anſwered, That only he who offended ſhould be 
blotted out of his book; but that he would chaſ- 
tiſe the criminals in the day of his vengeance. 
And that as to himſelf, he would not go along 


with them, but would ſend his angel before 


them. Farther to ſhew the diſpleaſure of the 
Lord, Maſes carried the tabernacle out of the 
camp, where the Lord had been uſed to give his 
orders. But Maſes not deſiſting to pray the Lord 

to continue his conduct of his people to the Land 
of Promiſe, he at length promiſed not to forſake 
them. AZojes deſired another favour from the 
Lord, which was, that he might ſee his glory. 
The Lord anſwered him, that he could not ſee 
his face, for no man could ſuppert that ſight ; 
but that he would paſs before the opening of the 
rock, where Moſes might hear his name, and ſee 
his hinder parts ſtrain] as he paſſed along. 

Afterwards Moſes went up into the mountain, and 
carried new tables of ſtone. There God gave 
him the decalogue anew, and ſeveral other com- 
mandments : after forty days and forty nights he 
came down, bringing the two tables of teſtimony 
with him. He was not aware that his face emit- 
ted rays of light, which remained upon it after 
his communication with the Lord : So that 
Mefes while he ſpake to Aaron and T/rael put a 
veil over his face. 

Then he cauſed proclamation to be made, that 
whoever had any valuable metals, or precious 


tones, thread, wool, furrs, or fine wood fit for 
the tabernacle, might offer them to the Lord. 


The Lord commanded alſo, that each /aelie 


3422191.) and 1775 ſhekels, (about 2021. gs.) Six 


_ firſt day of the firit month of the following year 


the IHfraelites celebrated the ſecond paſſover from 


Aloſes publiſhed the laws contained in the ſeven 
firſt chapters of Leviticus : he conſecrated Aaron 


The firſt day of the ſecond month of this year, 


About the end of the year, Fethro the father-in-law 


Soon after, the pillar of clouds riſing, the Yraeliles 


TABERAH and KIBROTH HAT TAAVAH. 
On account of the arrival of Zipporah in the camp. 
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The Vraelites inflamed by a holy zeal, brought 
with great alacrity more than was neceſſary, 


ſhould contribute half a ſhekel, (about thirteen 
pence half-penny of our money.) And that thi; 
contribution might be regularly raiſed, he took 
an account of the people, from twenty years old 
and upwards; and there were found 603,550, 
each of which paying a e or half he the 
ſum amounted to 100 talents of ſilver, (about 


whole months they worked at the tabernacle, 
7. e. from the ſixth month of the holy year, aſter 
their coming out of Egypt, A.M. 2513, to the 


2514, ante A. D. 1490. On the firſt day of 
Niſan, April 21. according to Ujher, the taber- 
nacle of the covenant was ſet up, and filled with 
the glory of the Lord. The fourteenth of Niſan 


their coming out of Zgypt ; and about this time 


and his fons, and dedicated the tabernacle, and 
all its veſſels, 


Moſes took a ſecond account of the people, in 
which the Levites were reckoned apart, and ap- 
pointed to the ſervice of the tabernacle. MA/:/es 
regulated their functions, and the offices of each. 
Alſo the order of every tribe in their marches 
and encampments, to prevent confuſion. The 
princes of the tribes made their offerings to the 
tabernacle, each according to his rank, and upon 
his day, during the twelve days of the dedication 
and conſecration of this holy place. Laſtly, about 
this time Moſes made ſeveral ordinances, relating 
to the purity to be obſerved in holy things, the 
uncleanneſſes to be avoided, and the manner of 
approaching the tabernacle. | 


of Moſes brought him his wife Zipporab, and his 
two ſons Ger/hom and Eliezer. Meſes received 
him with all reſpect, and by his perſuaſion com- 
miſſioned judges to aſſiſt in accommodating dif- 
ferences, and cauſes of leſſer conſequence. 


decamped from Sinai to go towards Paran. Vide 


Aaron and Miriam his ſiſter ſpoke againſt Maſen 
becauſe his wife was an Ethiopian; the particu- 


lars of this diſpute we do not know; but Bene. 


; 
| 
. 
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ture tells us, that the Lord interpoſed in behalf 


of Moſes, who was the meekeſt man upon earth, 
Gee AARON and MIR1am, 


It is not eaſy to determine, whether the ſedition of 


Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, happened after the 
arrival of the Hebrews at Kadeſh-barnea, or be- 


fore: Korah was of the tribe of Levi, as well as 


Miſes and Aaron; Dathan, Abiram, and On, 
were of Reuben. Being diſguſted at Moſes and 
Aaron, they raiſed a mutiny againſt them, ſup- 
ported by two hundred and fifty others of the 
chief of the people: ſaying, Te take too much upon 
you, ſeeing all the congregation are holy every one of 
them, and the Lord is among them : wherefore then 
lift ye up yourſelves above the congregation of the 
Lord? Maſes fell upon his face, and told them, 
Let every one of you take his cenſer, and preſent 
himſelf to-morrow before the Lord; and the 
Lord will then cauſe it to be known whom he 
hath choſen. Maſes in the mean time having 


ſent for Dathan and Abiram, they ſent him word 


they would not come to him. Wilt thou put out 
the eyes of theſe men] We will not come up. 


The day following Maſes having aſſembled all the 


people at the door of the tabernacle, the glory of 
the Lord appeared; and in the iſſue the revolters 
were ſwallowed up by the earth. Yet the very 
next day the people began again to murmur 
againſt Moſes and Aaron on the ſame occaſion, 


ſaying, Le have Filled the people of the Lord. The 
Lord cauſed a ſudden fire, or plague, to go forth, 


in the camp, but Haren with his cenſer placing 
himſelf between the living and the dead, offered 
his incenſe, and intreated the Lord; upon which 
the plague ceaſed. 


From the encampment called the Graves of Luft, 


the people went to Hazerotb, and thence to 
Kadeſh-barnea, where they continued a good 
while: from hence Moſes ſent twelve choſen 
men to take aview of the land of Canaan. Theſe 
meſſengers were forty days on their ſearch, and 
at their return they brought back ſome of the 
fruits of the country, of an extraordinary large- 
neſs and fairneſs; they very much commended 
the land for its beauty and fertility, hut added, 
that the inhabitants were of gigantic ſtature, and 
had many ſtrong and populous cities; ſo that 


there were but little hopes that this country could 


be conquered by them. 'This report put all the 
camp into a mutiny. Nothing would ſatisfy 


them, but they would return into Egypt. Then 


the Lord in his anger threatened to deſtroy all 
the people, but Moſes interpoſed by his prayers. 

owever ſentence was paſſed againſt theſe mur- 
murers, that all from the age of twenty years 


and upwards ſhould die in the defart, The 
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ten ſpies were puniſhed by a ſudden death. Only. 


Foſhua and Caleb were preſerved, and God de- 
clared that they alone of the whole multitude 
ſhould enter into the Land of promiſe. 


Being come to Kadeſh, Miriam the ſiſter of Moſes 


died there. In this encampment the people 
murmured for want of water, which Moſes and 
Aaron ſupplied them with, by cauſing it to guſh 
out of a rock. But as they ſhewed ſome diſtruſt 
in the Lord, he condemned them to die in the 


wilderneſs, without entering the Land of Pry- 


miſe. This made them give this encampment 
the name of Meribah, or the avaters of contradiction. 


They went then to Mount Hor, where Aaron died. 


From hence they went to Zalmonah, where it is 
thought Maoſes erected the brazen ſerpent, to heal 


thoſe who had been bitten by the fiery ſerpents 


in the camp. Numb. xxi. 6. See SERPENT. 
Being come to Mount Piſgah in the deſart of 
Redemoth, they diſpatched ambaſſadors to Sin, 
king of the Amorites, to demand a paſſage through 
his country, which being refuſed, Maſes gave 


him battle, overcame him, and took all his ter- 


ritories. Some time afterwards, Og king of Ba- 


Shan marched againſt Maſes, and fought with him; 
but Moſes conquered him, and made himſelf 


maſter of his country. 


After this Maſes encamped in the plains of Moab, 


at Shittim, where the 1/razlites continued till they 
paſſed over Jordan, under Fofſbuva, While they 
abode in this encampment, Balak king of 17445 
invited Balaam to come and curſe IJſrael. But 
the ſorcerer, having rather bleſſed than curſed 


them, he ſent the daughters of Moab into the 


camp, to tempt the Hraelites to idolatry and for- 
nication, This wicked counſel had the defired 
effect; but AMiſes put to death all thoſe who had 
given themſelves to the worſhip of Baal-peor, to 
the number of 23,000, beſides 1000 others exe- 
cuted by the judges. 


After this the Lord commanded Moſes to make war 


againſt the Midianites, who had ſent their daugh- 
ters, along with thoſe of Moab to debanch 1/-oe!. 
Phinehas was appointed captain of this expedi- 
tion, for which Maſes gave him twelve thouſand 
choſen men. He routed the Midianites. 


The tribes of Reuben, Cad, and the half tribe of Ma— 


naſſeh having aſked of ſes for their inheritance 
the country they had conquered from the A75- 
rites, Moſes conſented, on condition that they 
would go along with their brethren over Ferda, 
to aſſiſt them in the conqueſt of the country 
poſſeſſed by the Canaanites. 


The firſt day of the eleventh month of the forticth 
year after the coming out of [gypt, Maſes being 


in the fields of Moab, knowing that he was not 
| to 
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to paſs over Jordan, and that his laſt hour was 
not far off; he made a long diſcourſe to the peo- 
ple, recapitulating all he had done, and all that 
had happened from the coming out of Egypt. 
He ſet before them the happineſs that would at- 
tend their conſtancy and fidelity, and the cala- 
mities which would puniſh their prevarication. 
He put into the hands of the prieſts and elders 
a copy of the law, with an injunction to have it 
read ſolemnly every ſeventh year in a general 
aſſembly of the nation. He compoſed an excel- 
lent .canticle or poem, in which he exclaims 
againſt their future infidelities, and threatens 
them with all the evils that in after ages came 
upon them. Laſtly, a little before his death he 
gave to each of the tribes a particular bleſſing, 
in which he mingles ſeveral prophecies and pre- 
dictions. | 
The Lord commanded ſes, at the beginning of 
the twelfth month, to aſcend Mount Nebo, where 
lie gave him a view of the country, both on this 
{ide and beyond Jordan; ſaying to him, This is 
the land which I {ware unto Abraham, and unto 
Jſaac, and unto Jacob, ſaying, I will give it unto 
thy ſeed. I have cauſed thee to ſee it with thine eyes, 
but thou ſhalt not go over thither. So Moſes the ſer- 
want of the Lord died there in the land of Moab, 
according to the word of the Lord. And he buried 
him in a valley in the land of Moab, over againſt 
Beth-peor ; but no man knoweth of his ſ*pulchre un- 
to this day. And Miſes was an hundred and tauenty 
years old when he died: his eye vas not dim, nor 
his natural force abated. And the children of Iſrael 
wept for Moſes in the plain of Moab thirty days. It 
is added, There aroſe not a prophet fince like unto 
Atofes, whom the Lord knew face to face : in all the 
frgns and the wonders which the Lord ſent him to do 
in the land of Egypt, to Pharaoh, and to all his ſer- 
_ wants, and to all bis lands and in all that mighty 


hand, and in all the great terror vhich Moſes 


ſhewed in the fight of all Iſrael. 

The Scripture is full of the praiſes of this great 

man; Jeſus, ſon of Sirach, author of Eccleji- 
aſticus, applauds him, Ecclus. xlv. 1, 2, 3. 

Moſes is the moſt ancient writer, of whom there 
remains any authentic works. He has left us the 
Pentateuch, or the five firſt books of the Old 
Teftament, Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, Probably theſe books were not 
originally ſeparate. works, as we find them now. 


Moſes compoſed but one ſingle work, of which 


the law was, as it were, the body, and Geneſis 
was the preface. Afterwards they were divided 
for convenience in reading. "Theſe books are 
acknowledged as authentic and inſpired, by ge- 
neral conſent both of Ferus and Chriftians, Some 
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difficulties have been ſtarted about the author of 
theſe books, becauſe ſome paſſages have been 
oblerved therein, that ſeem not to apree to Ao ſog. 
And indeed it muſt be owned, that ſome fall 
additions have been made. But theſe addition; 
make no alteration in the ſenſe, but are by way 
of illuſtration only. 
Beſides the Pentateuch, the Jets aſcribe to Nef, 
eleven Palms, from Pſalm XC. to C. But 
there is no ſufficient proof that theſe P/ 
had AMoſes for their author. For the title of the 
ninetieth P/alm, a prayer of Moſes the man of Gl, 
which they pretend mult be applied alſo to the 
ten following P/alms, is not ſufficient. The 
greater part of the titles of the P/alms are not 
original, nor indeed very ancient; and ſom: 
of them are wrong placed. Beſides, in the{: 
Pſalms we find the names of perſons, and other 
marks, that by no means can agree with Ae. 
Vide P8AL Ms. 
Some ancients thought that AZz/es was the author 
of the book of Job. Origen on Job pretends, 
that he tranſlated it out of Syriac into Hebrew, 
But this opinion is rejected both by Jews and 
Chriſtians; and if this book had truly belonged to 
Moſes, would the Jews have ſeparated it from 
the Pentateuch ? 
There 1s alſo quoted an apocalypſe or revelation of 
Moſes, a leſſer Genefis, the aſcenſion of Mos, 
the aſſumption of Moſes, the teſtament of Mose, 
the myſterious books of Moſes. It is thought 
that from the apocalypſe of Mes St. Paul 
quoted Gal. v. 6. For in Feſus Chriſt, neither cir- 
cumciſion availeth any thing, nor uncircumcifion, but 
faith which worketh by love. And vi. 15. Vor in 
Chriſt Feſus, neither circumciſion availeth any thing, 
nor uncircumciſion, but à new creature. It is ima- 
gined alſo, that what is ſaid in the epiſtle of >t, 
Jude, ver. 9. concerning the contention of Mi. 
chael the archangel with the devil, about the 
body of Moſes, is taken from the aſſumption of 
Moſes. Vide Fabricius, Apoc. Vet. Teſt. 
As to the death and burial of Moſes, many diff 
culties have been raiſed. The Scripture tells us 
expreſsly, that Moſes died, according to the word 
of the Lord, Deut. ult. 5, 6. But as the He- 
brew words d 325) literally import «pon the 
mouth of the Lord, the Rabbins have imagined, 
that the Lord took away his ſoul by a kiſs. Others 
have maintained that he did not die; and others 
have pretended that he was tranſported into 
heaven. Our maſters have aſſured us, ſays Mai. 
monides, that our maſter Moſes is not dead, but a. 
cended into heaven, where he ſerves God to all eter- 
nity, Maimonid. Præfat. in Thalmud. En. Iſrael, 
p- 2. P- 39. Foſephus ſays, Antig. lib. iv. cap. 2 
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that he diſappeared; but that it was he himſelf 


who gave an account of his own death, for fear 


that the Jews aſtoniſhed at his exalted virtue, 


ſhould imagine that he had made approaches to 
Deity itſelf, And fince no body could tell 


where his place of burial was, and ſince he ap- 


peared with Elias in the transfiguration of 7e/us 
Chrift; and laſtly ſince St. Jude ſays, that there 
was a diſpute between Michael and the devil 
about his body, ſome have concluded that he did 
not really die, but aſcended body and foul into 
heaven. | 
The Rabbins, in their accounts of the life of Moſec, 
do not content themſelves with the miracles that 
the Scripture relates of him, but ſay, for exam- 
ple, that he was born circumciſed; that the 


daughter of Pharaoh, who found him upon the 


banks of the Nile, was leprous, and that as ſoon 
as ſhe touched the ark in which the infant lay, 
ſhe was immediately cured. Bathia, (for ſo they 
call this princeſs) having brought Moſes to Pha- 
rach, at the age of three years, Moſes took his 
crown, and put it upon his own head. Balaam, 
the famous wizard mentioned in Scripture, be- 
ing then at Pharaoh's court, adviſed him to put 
the child to death. But Pharaoh's magicians 
defiring to try if Maſes had done this out of 


knowledge and deſign, or by mere chance, put 


diamonds and coals of fire before him. AZo/es 
was reaching out his hand to the diamonds, but 
the angel Gabriel pulled it back, and put it to 
the coals of fire, He put them upon his tongue, 
and burned himſelf, which made him heſitate 
in his ſpeech ever after. This action was the 
ſaving of his life. When it was known to Pha- 
raob that he had killed an Egyptian, he con- 
demned him to lofe his head; but God permit- 
ted that his neck {ſhould become as hard as a pil- 
lar of marble, and the rebound of the ſword 
killed the executioner. does fled away, and no 


body could ſtop him; for Pharaoh became dumb 


that minute, and all the reit eicher deaf, dumb, 
or blind. 

Maſes withdrew to Korkon, king of Ethiopza, who 
was then in Armenia. Balaam being allo then in 
Ethiopia, excited the people to an inſurrection 
againſt their prince z but Moſes in the defence of 


Aorien at the head of his army, beſieged Balaam 


in tlic capital city of Ethiopia. To make the ap- 
proach to the city more diilicult, he brought an 
infinite multitude of ſerpents round about. But 
Mes charmed the ſerpents, and made himſelf 
maiter of the town. He married the queen, 
then widow to the king, who died during the 
war, and reigned forty years over £!hwpia: the 
wu © a that /Zc/es did not ule her as 
/ OL, II. | 
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his wife; at which the people mutinied, and 
Maſes was conſtrained to retire to Jethro, where 
he found a famous rod or twig, that God had 
at firſt created for Adam. It paſſed afterwards 
to Abraham, then to the kings of Egypt, from 
whom Jethro took it, when he left that court. 
He planted it in his garden, and promiſed his 
daughter to any one that would pluck it up. The 
name of God was engraved upon this twig, which 
was the cauſe of its being ſo miraculous. He 
married Zipporab, who ſoon brought him a ſon. 
But 2 having covenanted that his firſt- born 
ſon ſhould not be circumciſed, God immediately 
ſent two angels, who ſo far ſwallowed up Moſer, 
as that there only remained his feet. But no 
ſooner had Zipporah circumciſed her ſon, than 
Moſes was delivered from this danger. The 
Zews relate a thouſand miracles about the man- 


ner of Moſes's receiving the law. According to 


them it is not enough to ſay, that Moſes aſcended 
into Mount Sinai; they will have it that he aſ- 
cended into heaven; that being come to the top 


of Sinai, a cloud took him up, and carried him 


into heaven, Upon his way he met the angel 
Remuel, chief of twelve thouſand angels, who 
was deſirous to accompany him. But pronounc- 
ing the name of God, compoſed of twelve let- 
ters, he made him fly away to the diſtance of 
twelve thouſand furlongs. Parſuing his way, 
he found the angel Adarne!, who put him into 
a preat fright. For this angel had a terrible 
voice,. which he cauſed to be heard in the two 
hundred thouſand ſpheres encompaſſed with a 
white fire. Des being diſmayed would have 


fled away, but the Lord encouraged him; and 


pronouncing the name of God compoſed of ſe— 
venty-two letters, he terrified the angel in his 
turn, who fled away, crying out as he went, 
Happy art thou Mies, who knoweſt that of 
which the angels are ignorant. They believe 
the tables were of ſapphire, on which the law 
was written; and that ces was made rich by 
the fragments only, that were taken from theſe 
tables when they were poliſhed, Eæod. xxxiv. I. 
They tay moreover, that 4s/es put to death the 
accomplices of Korah, by putting a deadly poiſon 
into their cenſers, the fume of which killed 
them. 1 — 


The hiſtory of Miſes was fo famous for many ages, 


in almoſt all the countries of the world, that it 
15no wonder that writers of different nations have 
each repreſented it after his own manner The 


Orientals, the ancient Grecians, the Zeyprians, 


the Chaldeans, the Romans, have all made addi- 
tions to his hiſtory, Some of them have im- 
proved upon the miracles that the Scripture re- 
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jates concerning his life; others have diſguiſed 
his ſtory, by adding to it not only falſe, but 


mean and trifling circumſtances. The reader 


has had a raſte in what we have extracted from 
the Rabbing, 


As the Ferrs and Orientals generally have enlarged 


the number of AZ;/e&s miracles, and magnified 
his exploits, ſo the Greet and Latin authors have 
extenuated them, or made them doubtful by a 
mixture of fable. Afrnetho ſays, apud Foſeph, 
cont. App. lib. i. p. 1032, Ec. that Moſes was a 
prieſt of Heliopolic, called Ofar/eph, who being at 


the head of a company of lepers, and other diſ- 


caſed perſons, whom king Amenophis wilhed to 
expel from his kingdom, he revolted againſt the 
king, and fortified himſelf with his people in the 
city of Avaris, or Typhon. This new comman- 
der made a beginning by making his followers 
{wear obedience to him; then he gave them laws, 
which conſiſted chiefly of ſuch points as theſe ; 
that they thould not worſhip the gods, that they 
ſhould not refrain from eating ſuch things as 
paſſed for ſacred in Egypt, and that they ſhould 
not make any alliance with any other people, but 
only with ſuch as would eſpouſe their cauſe. 
After this O/ar//ph changed his name for that of 


oſes. 


He ſent ambaſſadors to the ſhepherds whom king 


Thermutis had drove out of Egypt, and who were 


withdrawn to Feruſalem, to perſuade them to 
enter into confederacy with them, and to join 


their forces together againſt king Amenophis, 


The ſhepherds were very well pleaſed at this in- 


vitation, and with great diligence repaired to the 
city Avaris, to the number of two hundred thou- 
ſand men. King Amenophis got together an army 
of three hundred thouſand men, but inſtead of 
fighting with the rebels, he retired into Ethiopia, 
where he found a protection, the king of that 
country being in alliance with him. The rebels 
having no longer any thing to fear, diſperſed 


themſelves all over Egypt, and there committed a 


thouſand outrages, not only againſt the men, 
but alſo againſt the ſacred animals, killing, burn- 
ing, and deſtroying wherever they came. At 


the end of thirteen years, king Amenophis joining 


His troops with thoſe of the king of Ethiopia, he 
poured at once upon the rebels, and drove them 
as far as to the frontiers of Syria. 


Fuſtin was no better informed. He tells us, lib. 


xxxvi. that when 7o/eph was ſold by his brethren, 
and carried into Egypt, he there ſoon infinuated 
himſelf into the king's favour, by means of the 
magic art, in which he was very expert. Beſides 
which he had the knack of interpreting dreams, 
and had it not been for him, all Zgypt had died 
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for hunger. For he foretold a great famine thy 
happened, the diſtreſs of which was prevented 
by hoarding up all the corn of Egypt for ſever 
years, by his advice. Moaſes was his ſon, and 
inheriter of all his ſecrets. But beſides his know. 
ledge, he was valued hkewiſe ſor the extraord. 
nary, beauty of his perſon. But the Zpyprinn; 
being much vexed with leproſies, and fearin 
this evi! might be farther communicated, they 
conſulted the gods about it, who commanded 
thatall thoſe ſhould be driven out of the country 
who were infected with this diſtemper; Ms. 
therefore was driven out, and all the other leperz. 
At going away, they ſtole the gods of the Ih- 
tians; who being deſirous to recover them again, 
purſued the lepers with weapons in their hands, 
But they were ſoon obliged by tempeſts to retum 
home again, | 
75/es therefore being at the head of the exiles, con- 
ducted them to the country of Damajcus, which 
was the country of their anceſtors Abraum and 
Jßracl. They made themſelves maſters of Mount 
Sinai, aſter ſeven days marching and faſting. In 
memory of this ſeventh day they obſerved the 
Sabbath, and dedicated it to faſting. And ſ:ar- 
ing leſt the leproſy, which ſtill infeſted then, 
ſhould make them odious to the neighbouriny 
people, they reſolved to have no correſpondence 
with any other nation, which by degrees became 
a principle of their religion. Aſter Meer, his 
ſon Arrat, who was prieſt of the Egyptian gods, 
was created king of the Fes; from which time 
the royalty and the prieſthood have always been 
united in the ſame perſon. Vide Mangtro, 
„ I, Ke.. | | 
MOTHER. Is ſometimes uſed for a metropolis, 
the capital city of a country, or of a tribe; and 
ſometimes for a whole people. 2 Sam. Xx. 19. 
The ſynagogue is the mother of the Fes, a8 
the church is of the Chriftians. Iſaiah ſays, |. 1: 
| Where is the bill of your mother's divorcement whit: 
I have put away? i. e. of the ſynagogue. And 
St. Paul, Galat, iv. 26. Feruſalem which is above, 
is free, which is the mother of us all, The great 
Babylon, the heathen city of Rome, is called in 
the Revelations, the mother of harlts and abomina- 
tions of the earth, that is, of idolatry, Rev. xvi. ö. 


A mother in {/rae/ ſignifies a brave woman, whon! 


God uſes to deliver his people. This name tie 
Scripture gives to Deborah. Judg. v. 7. Wildon 
calls herſelf Mater pulchre dilectionis, the mothe: 
of chaſte love. The earth, to which at our death 
we muſt all return, is called the mother of all 
men: To the day that they return to the mither © 
all things, Ecclus. xl. 1. | 
MOUNTAINS. Judæa was a mountainous coun 


try, 
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try, but the mountains were generally beautiful, 
ſruitful, and cultivated : producing fruits, olives, 
vines, and paſturage. Mo ſes ſays, Deut. xxxii. 
12. that the rocks of its mountains produce oil 
and honey, by a figure of ſpeech, which elegantly 
ſhews their fertility. He ſays, Deut. viii. 7, 9, 
that in the mountains of Paleſtine ſpring excel- 
lent fountains, and that their bowels yield iron 
and braſs. And indeed we are informed by hiſ- 
tory, that there were mines in Paleſtine and 
Mount Libanus. Arifiteas in the hiſtory of the 
ſeventy interpreters allures us, that theſe mines 
were in being down to the empire of the Per/rans, 
and that then the governors of this province ac- 
quainting the king, that the charges of working 
the mines exceeded the profit, they were left off. 
Moſen defires earneſtly of the Lord, that he might 
ſee theſe fine mountains of Judæa and Libanus, 
Deut. iii. 25. | 


The moſt famous MouxnTAiNS mentioned in 
DCRIP TURE. 


Sir, in Idumen, Gen. xiv. 6. 

Hereb, near to Sinai, in Arabia Petrea, Deut. i. 2. 

Sinat, in Arabia Petræa, Deut. xXXXiii. 2. ä 

For, in Idumæa, Numb. xx. 22. 

Gilboa, ſouth of the valley of 1/rae!, 2 Sam. 1. 21. 

Nebo, part of the mountains of Abarim, Numb. 

XXXIi. 3. | 

Tabar, in lower Galilee, Fudg. iv. 6. 

[n-gedi, near the Dead-Sea, Foſh. xv. 62. 

Libanus and Anti-libanus, Deut. ili. 25. 

Cerizim, whereon was afterwards the temple of the 

Samaritans, Fudg. ix. 7. 

Ehal, near to Gerizim, Jeſb. viii. 30. 

Gilead, beyond Jordan, Gen. xxxi. 21, 23, 25. 

Amalek, in Ephraim, Tudg. x11. 15. 

Mariah, where the temple was built, 2 Chr. iii. 1. 

Paran, in Arabia Petraa. Gen. Xiv, 6. Dent. i. 1. 

Ganaſh, in Ephraim, Fob. ER 

Olivet, Luke xxi. 37. | 

Piſgab, beyond Jordan, Numb. xxi. 20. Deut, 
XXXiv. 1. | | 

Hermon, beyond Jordan, near Libanus, Pofh. xi. 3. 

Carmel, near the Mediterranean Sea, between Dora 

ond Ptolemais, Joſb. xix. 26. 5 


There are many other mountains, famous only for 

aving cities on them; as Hebron, Samaria, Na— 

areth, Gibeon, Shophim, Shbile, 's. 

Ile mountains of Judah are chiefly ſouth of the 

country belonging to that tribe, inclining towards 

Idumæd. 

Ihe mountains of Ephraim are ſpread through the 
whole extent of that tribe, except what are ſitu- 

ated on Fordan to the eaſt, and on the Mediter- 

ranzan ſea to the weſt, | 
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The mountains of Gilead ſtretch out north and 
ſouth, from Libanus, or Mount Hermon, as far 
as the mountains of Ser, or of [dumeaa. 

The mountains Abarim, Piſgab, and Nebo, make 
but one chain of mountains, ſtretching from eaſt 
to weſt, from the mountains of Gilead or Seir, 
far into the plains of Moab, to the eaſt of Jordan. 

The Hebrews frequently give to the mountains the 
epithet of eternal, becauſe they are as old as the 
world itſelf, Gen. xlix. 26. Deut. xxxiti. 15. 


Some philoſophers have doubted, whether there 


were any mountains before the Deluge. They 

pretend that mountains were produced by 
finkings of the earth, cauſed by openings made 
by the waters under the earth. Vide De1.vce. 

MOURNING. The Hebrews, at the death of 
their friends and relations, gave all poſſible de- 
monſtrations of grief and mourning. They wept, 
tore their clothes, ſmote -their breaſts, faſted 
and lay upon the ground, went barefooted, 
pulled off their hair and beards, or cut them, and 
made inciſions on their breaſts, or tore them with 
their nails. Levit. xix. 28. xxi. 5. Jer. xvi. 6. 
The time of mourning was commonly ſeven days; 
but this was lengthened or ſhortened, according 
to circumſtances. Jeſus the ſon of Sirach ſays, 
the days of mourning are ſeven ; Ecelus. xxviti. 16, 
17. and elſewhere, Hy /on, let tears fall down 
over the dead, and begin to lament, as if thou Had 

ſuffered great harm thyſilf;, and then cover his body 
according to the cuſtom, and neglect not his burial. 

 Feep butterly, and make great moan, and uſe la- 
mentation as he is worthy, aud that a day or two, 
left thou be evil ſpoken f; and then comfert thyſelf 
fer thy heavineſs, The Rabbins admit of ſeveral 
degrees in their grief and mourning. For the 
three firſt days 1t was allowed to give up them- 

ſelves to tears, and to the moſt ſenſible grief: 
which the ſeven days following was more mode - 
rate. But if the time of mourning was extended 

to a whole month, it was managed with mode 
ration, The mournings for Saul, Judith, and 
Hera the Great, laſted but ſeven days. "Thoſe 
for Mes and Aaron were prolonged to thirty 
days. T7eſephus fays, that a thirty days mourn- 
ing onght to be ſufficient ſor any wife man, in 
the loſs of his neareſt relation, or his deareſt 
friend. 

During the whole time of their mourning the near 
relations of the deceaſcd, as father, mother, huſ- 
band, brother, ſiſter, children, continued ſitting 
in their houſes, and ate on the ground. The 
food they took was thought unclean, and even 

themſelves were judged impure; heir ſacrifices 
ſhall be unto them as the bread of mourners ; all that 
eat theresf ſhall be polluted, ſays Hoſea, ix. 4. 
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wife, not reckoning the two he-mourners and the 
ſhe-mourner that were hired. If a woman of 
condition ſhould marry a man of inferior qua- 
lity, he was to bury her according to her cond. 
tion. For according to the Rabbint, the wit. 
aſcends with her huſband, but ſhe deſcends not 

with him, even at her death. 
All that met a funeral proceſſion, or a company of 
mourners, out of civility were to join them, aud 
to mingle their tears with thoſe that wept, 7:. 
ſeph. lib. 11. cont. Appion, p. 090 2, Buy 


ſeems to allude to this cuſtom, when he 1x; 
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Their faces were covered, and in all that time 
they could not apply themſelves to any labour, 
nor read the book of the law, nor ſay their uſual 
prayers. They did not dreſs themſelves, nor 
make their beds, nor uncover their heads, nor 
{have themſelves, nor cut their nails, nor go into 
the bath, nor ſalute any body. No body ſpoke 
to them unleſs they ſpoke firſt. Their friends 
commonly went to vifit and comfort them, bring- 
ing them food, according to that of the Proverbs, 
xXXIi. 6, 7. Give ftrong drink unto him that is ready 
to periſh, and wine to thoſe that be of heavy hearts. 
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if Let him drink and forget his poverty, (or affliction) Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and Weep ab, 
15 and remember his mijery no mort. | them that weep, Rom. xii. 15. And our Saviour. 
"y Les of Modena ſays, that after they come back from in the goſpel; The men of this generation are lit; 
bay the funeral, the relations of the deceaſed fit down . wnto children fitting in the mar et- place, and callius 
Þ on the ground, and after they have taken off one to another, and ſaying, We have piped unto 16%, 
it their ſhoes, they have bread, wine, and hard and ye have not danced ; «ve have mourned 65 30, 
3 ces ſet before them. In ſome places they make and ye have not abept, Luke vii. 32. Matth. xi, 17. 
15 a great entertainment for the relations, and thoſe When 7% Chrifi was led away to his cruciſixion, 


the women of Feruſalem followed him, aud made 
great lamentations: Luke xxili. 27. When the 
daughter of hab was devoted by her father. 
ſhe went with her companions upon the moun- 
tains, to lament her death, and her being obliged 
to leave the world before ſhe was married, Judg. 
xi. 38. In Paleſtine and Syria, the women go out 
alſo into the burying places at certain times, 
there to mourn for the death of their near rela- 
tions. . 

The habit of mourning among the Hebrews was not 
fixed either by the law or cuſtom. We only nd 
in Scripture, that they uſed to tear their gar- 
ments. A cuſtom ſtill obſerved, but they only 
tear a ſmall part of it, and only for form's ſake. 
Anciently in times of mourning they cloathed 
themſelves in ſackcloth, or hair-cloth, 7. e. in 
coarſe or ill made clothes, of brown or black 
ſtuff. At this day, that they may not appear 
ridiculous, they wear mourning after the ſaſhion 
of the countries where they live, without being 
conſtrained to it by any law. ; 

MOUSE, or Rat. In Greek Mus, Latin, Mus, 
in Hebrew D Gnachbar, or Acbar. Miſc, 
Levit. xi. 29. declared it unclean, which inſinu- 
ates rhat it was eaten ſometimes. The Yer 
were ſo oppreſſed with famine during the ſiege 
of FJeruſalem by the Romans, that they were 
compelled to eat dogs, mice, and rats, i. 


| that aſſiſted at the funeral. TFo/ephus ſays, de 
| Zello, lib. ii. cap. 1. that after Archelaus had 
1 kept a mourning of ſeven days, for his father 
| Herod the Great, he made a magnificent treat 
/ for the people; and that it was a cuſtom among 
& the Jews on theſe occaſions, to make great feaſts 
| for the relations; which was very inconvenient 
to many perſons, who could not well bear that 
expence. Anciently they ſet bread and meat at 
W e the tombs of the dead, that the poor might have 
| | the benefit of it, Tob. iv. 18. Eccleſ. xxx. 18. 
Baruch. vi. 26, 31. | 
Anciently, in times of public mourning, the He- 
brews went up to the roof, or upon the platforms 
of their houſes, there to bewail their misfortune. 
Through all the cities of Meab, ſays Iſaiab, they 
ſpall gird themſelves with fackcloth : on the tops of 
their houſes, and in their ſtreets, every one ſhall hol, 
eveeping abundantly, Iſai. xv. 3. And elſewhere, 
ſpeaking to Jeruſalem, he ſays; What aileth thee 
now, that thou art wholly gone up to the houſe-tops ? 
Ia. 3x. fo. | | 
They hired women to weep and mourn, and players 
on in{truments, as well at the funerals of the 
Hebreavs, as anciently among the Romans. But 
this cuſtom is not obſervable in the Eaſt, till 
after the Romans introduced it. Perſons in years 
were carried to their graves by ſound of trumpet, 
as Servius ſays, and younger people by the found 
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of flutes. In Matth. ix. 23. we obſerve a com- 
pany of players on the flute, at the funeral of a 
girl of twelve years of age. Among the Romans 
the kings had fixed the number of players on the 
flute at funerals; more than ten was forbidden. 
The Rabbins have determined among the Hebrews, 


that a huſband muſt have two at the burial of his 


Hebr. templi ſecundi, p. 241. Jaiab, Ixvi. 17. 
reproaches the Jeu with eating mice, and other 
impure food. 'The Rabbins, Beth. cob. Ft. 
181, ſay, that one reaſon why the law forba 
the eating of mice, is, becauſe their fleſh cauics 
the loſs of memory. Mice made great poil in 


the fields of the Philiſtines, after that people had 
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taken the ark of the Lord, 1 Sam. v. 6, 7, Oe. 
The lords of the Philiſtines ſent back the ark 
with mice and emerods of gold, as an atone— 
ment for irreverence committed, and to avert 
the vengeance that purſued them. "The 4/jrians 
that betteged Bethulia, when they ſaw the He- 


compared them to mice, ſaying, See the mice are 
coming forth out of their holes, Fudith xiv. 12. 
Vulgate. | 1 

MOUTH. We obſerved on the article Abokk, 
that to kiſs one's hand, and to put it to one's 
mouth, was a ſign of adoration. The Hebrevs, 

by way of pleonaſm, often ſay; he opened his 
mouth, and ſpoke, ſung, curſed, Sc. Alſo, 
that God opens the mouth of the prophets, puts 
words into their mouth, bids them ſpeak what 
he inſpires to them. To inquire of the mouth 
of the Lord, is to conſult him, Joſh. ix. 14. 


and of Aaron, Exod. iv. 15, We will call the 
damſel, and enquire at her mouth; let us know 
Rebecca's ſentiments of the matter, Gen. xxiv. 
57. Let us hear what is in the mouth of Achito- 
phel, 2 Sam. xvii. let us conſult him about this 
affair. — 5 
2 open the mouth, is often uſed emphatically, for 
ſpeaking aloud, boldly, freely, 1 Sam. ii. 1. 
my mouth is enlarged—opened-—over my enemies, 
ſays Hannah the mother of Samuel. Azekb. xxiv. 
7. And 1/aiah lvii. 4. In a contrary ſenſe, to 
ſhut the mouth, to ſilence, is a mark of humi- 
liation and affliction, Pſal. cvii. 42. And Pal. 
xXXviii. 14. To ſet their mouth againſ} the heavens, 
Pfal. Ixxiti. 9. is when they ſpeak arrogantly, 
inſolently, and without the fear of God. 
God directs that his law ſhould be always in the 
mouth of his people, that the 1/-aelites commune 
frequently with one another about it. He for- 
| bids them fo much as to pronounce the name of 
ſtrange gods; Exod. xxiii. 13. God ſays, that 
the earth opened her mouth, to receive the blood 
of Abel, Gen. iv. 11. The Hebrews generally 
ſay; to cauſe to paſs under the mouth of the 
iword, whereas we ſay, the edge of the ſword. 
To ſpeak mouth to mouth, is an Hebraiſin, 
which we render by face to face, Numb. xii. 8. 
Heb. To lay one's hand on one's mouth, ſig- 
nifies to keep ſilence out of reſpect, admiration, 
or fear. To fill from one mouth to the other, 


18 full from the bottom to the top. Shut not up 
the mouths of thoſe that praiſe thee, let them not 
be opprefled, or prevented from publiſhing thy 
praiſe. The Scripture often ſays, that God does 
what he barely permits, or even what he ſoretels 


}rews come out of the city in order of battle, 


God ſays, that he will be the mouth of Moſes 


from one extremity to the other; as a ſack that 


Nu 
ſhall be done. 7th one mouth, is with common 
conſent, Dan. iii. 51. To obſerve the mouth of 
the king, is to hear his words with attention, 
Eccles. viii. 2. To walk by the mouth of any 
one, is to obey his orders, To tranſgreſs againſt 
the mouth of the Lord, is to diſobey his com- 
mands. You ſhall be juſtihed by your own 
mouth, you ſhall be condemned out of your own 
mouth: by the good or ill uſe of your own 
tongue, | 
Hoſea ſays, vi. 5. that the Lord has put the people 


to death by the words of his mouth. That is to 


ſay, that he foretold death or captivity to them 
by his prophets. IJ/aiab ſays of the Meſſiab, xi. 
4. He ſhall ſmite the earth with the rod of his mouth, 
and with the breath of his lips jha!l be ſlay the 
wicked, YVheſe expreſſions denote the abſolute 
power of God, and that it requires only one 
breath to deſtroy his enemies. The fame pro- 
phet ſays; xlix. 2. He hath made my mouth like a 
ſharp fword. All theſe ways of ſpeaking ener- 
getically expreſs the ſovereign authority of God. 
From the abundance of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh, 
ſays Je Chrij?, Matth. x1. 34. Our diſcourſes 
are the echo of the ſentiments of our hearts. It 
is not what enters into the mouth that defileth 
the man; it is neither meat nor drink that makes 
us unclean in the ſight of God: in ore, or ad os, 
oſten ſignifies, pro ratione, proportione ſervatd, 


MOZA, xx, u8%, wunleavened bread; from dr 


matzah : otherwiſe, 10 find, or 2whs has ſucceeded ; 
from xxo matza : otherwiſe, turned out; from 
Nv jatxa, to go out. 


I. MOZA, or 47a, fon of Caleb and his concu- 


bine Ephah, 1 Chron. ii. 46. . 

II. Moza, fon of Zimri, and father of Binea, of 
Benjamin, 1 Chron. viii. 36. EE 

MOZ AH, n, wnleavened bread ; from dd mat- 
zah e or that ſqueezes : otherwiſe, diſpute, quar- 
rel. See p natzatz. - | 

MULBERRY-TREE, in Latin Morus, Pſalm 
Ixxviii. 47, ſays, that among other plagues with 
which the Lord viſited Egypt, he deſtroyed their 
vines with hail, and their mulberry-trees with froſt. 
[Vulgate 3 the Hng/i/h tranſlation reads ſycamore- 

trees, ] The Hebrew word dor p, accord- 

ing to the generality of interpreters, ſigniſies 
fſycamores. He killed their fycamore-trees with fro/t, 
or great hail-flones. "The ſycamore is frequent in 
Egypt, and has a leaf nearly reſembling that of a 
mulberry-tree, and fruit ſomething hke figs; 
hence the word /jcammre, from ſycos, a fig or fig- 
tree, and morus, a mulberry-tree. The Hebyery 
word Shitamab is evidently the radi of fycaminys, 
which ſignifies alſo a /ycamore, Vide FRAGMENT, 
No, page 
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It is ſaid, 1 Macc. vi. 34, that Antiochus Eupator 
coming into Fudea with a powerful army, and 
many elephants, thoſe who had the care of theſe 
animals ſhewwed them the blood of grapes and mul- 
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elephant of its own nature is not eruel; to render 
him fierce he mult be vexed, urged, made drunk, 
or ſhewed ſome blood, or ſomething like blood. 
Experience ſhews, that many animals are pro- 
voked at the fight of blood, or of any lively red 
colour, as Valleſius affirms; why not elephants 
alſo? 

MULE, the offspring of two animals of different 

| ſpecies, a horie and a ſhe-aſs, or an he- aſs and 
a4 Mare. | 

There is great likelihood that the Feawvs did not 
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creatures of different ſpecies, Levit. xix. 19. 
But they were not forbid to uſe them. Thus we 
may obſerve, eſpecially ſince David's time, that 
he and ſhe-mules were common among the He- 
brews : ſormerly they uſed only he and ſhe- aſſes. 
2 Sam. xiii. 29. xviii. 9. 1 Kings i. 33, 38, 44, 

FF.. Re. 

Some have thought, that Anah ſon of Zibeon, of 
the poſterity of Seir, being in the Deſart, found 
out the manner of breeding mules, by coupling 
together animals of different kinds. This opinion 
was much eſpouſed by the ancients. But St. 
Jerome, who notices it in his Hebraical queſtions 
on Gene/is, tranſlates, that Anah found hot waters. 

The Syriac ſays, a fountain; but rather it ſigni- 


See ANAH, | 8 
MUPPIM, do, Hai, of the mouth; from the 
prepoſition d am, and dd pe, the mouth. 
MUPPIM, or Meophim, fon of Benjamin, Gen. 
xlvi. 21. called Shupham, Numb. xxvi. 39. 
MURDER, Murder among the Hebrews was al- 
ways puniſhed with death, but involuntary ho- 
micide was only puniſhed by baniſhment. Cities 
of refuge were appointed for involuntary man- 
laughter, whither the ſlayer might retire, and 


prieſt, Numb. xxxv. 28. Then the offender was 
at liberty to return to his own houſe, if he 
pleaſed. A murderer was put to death without 
remiſſion, and the kinſman of the murdered per- 
ſon might kill him with impunity, Money could 
not redeem his life, he was dragged away even 
from the altar, if he had taken refuge there. 
When a dead body was found in the fields, of a 
perſon {lain by a murderer unknown, Moſes com- 
manded, that the elders and judges of the neigh- 
bouring places ſhould reſort to the ſpot, Deut. 
xxi, I, 2—8, The elders of the city neareſt to 
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berries, that they might provoke them to fight. The 


breed mules, becauſe it was forbid to couple 


ſies a people whom Anab ſet upon and defeated. 


continue in ſafety, till the death of the high- 


MUS 


it were to take a heifer, which had never et 
bore the yoke, and were to lead it into fome 
rude and uncultivated place, which had not been 
ploughed or ſowed, where they were to cut i; 
throat; the prieits of the Lord, with the elde. 
and magiſtrates of the city, were to come 1 
the dead body, and waſhing their hands over tie 
heifer that had been flain, they were to (:, . 
„Our hands have not ſhed this blood, not haue 
our eyes ſeen it ſhed. Lord be favourable to th. 
people {/rae/, and impute not to us this bigg! 
which has been ſhed in the midſt of our country.” 
This ceremony may inform us, what idea they 
had of the heinouſneſs of murder, and how mus. 


horror they conceived at this crime; and alto 


their fear that God might avenge it on the whygle 
country: and the pollution that the country was 
ſuppoſed to contract, by the blood ſpilt in it, un- 
leſs it were expiated, or avenged on him who 
had occaſioned it; if he could be diſcovered, 


MURMURING. A complaint made for wrong 


pretended to have been received. St. Paul for. 
bids murmuring. Neither murmur ye, as ſome of 
them murmured, and were deſtroyed of the deſtroyer, 
1 Cor. x. 10. And the wiſe man, Wiſdom, 11, 
T herefore beware of murmuring, which is unpro- 


table, and refrain your tongue from backbiting , fer 
there is no word ſo ſecret that ſhall go for nought, and 


the mouth that belyeth flayeth the ſoul. And indeed 
God ſeverely puniſhed the Hebrews that mur- 
mured in the Deſart. He was more than once 
upon the point of forſaking them, and even of 
deſtroying them, had not Moſes appeaſed his an- 
ger by earneſt prayer. Vide Numb. xi. 33, 34. 
Pſ. Ixxviii. 30. Numb. xiv. 30, 31, Sc. Numb. 
xi. 4, 3, 6, Oe. Kli. 1, 2, 3, Ge. xvi. 3, &c. 


MUS ACH, pw, ve pa, from D nafac, lo cover: 


otherwiſe, unction, libation, or mixing of liquars; 


from PhD maſac. 


MUSACH. This term ſignifies literally a wei! 5 


covering, or a work of caſt metal. [here arc 
many various opinions concerning the ſiggißca- 
tion of Miſach of Fudah, that Dan eb cauled 
to be. uncovered at the approach of the king of 
Babylon; and of the Muſach of the $avoath that 
Ahaz cauſed to be turned towards the temple, 
for fear of the king of A/jjria. Some have 
thought it was a veil, that covered the courts of 
the temple; others that it was a tent, wherein 
the prieſts reſted themſelves in the temple, when 
their week was out; others that it was a cheit 
wherein they threw their offerings for the repairs 
of the temple. Our opinion is, that it was the 
ſcaffold of braſs made by Solomon, 2 Chr. vi. 15: 
and placed in the temple, upon which he ſtood 


on feſtival days. The ſame name was given 10 
| the 


MUS 
the ſcaffold upon which a prieſt aſcended on 
great ſolemnities, to read the law to the people. 
Alu fearing that king Tiglath-pileſer ſhould come 
to Feruſalem, and take away this ſcaffold, which 
was very valuable both for its matter and form, 
he cauſed it to be taken away from its place, and 
put into ſome ſecret part of the temple. Maona/- 
/:h on a like occaſion tore off the plates of braſs 
with which it was covered. In 2 Kings xi. 14. 
the high-prieſt 7eho:ada, defiring to have young 
0% acknowledged as king, cauſed guards to be 


ict about him in the muſach that was in the tem- 


ple. The prince was ſeated upon the ſcaffald, 
and the guards placed round about. Vide Fr ac- 
MENT, No. CLVIII, page 152. 
MUSHI, ww, he that touches, that withdraws him- 
ſelf, that takes aabay; from ww muſh. . 
MUSHI, or NA, fon of Merari, chief of a fa- 
mily of Levites, 1 Chron, vi. 19. Numb. iii. 33. 
MUSIC. The ancient Hebrews had a ſtrong in- 
clination to muſic and muſical inſtruments. The 
uſed it in their religious ſervices, in their public 
and private rejoicings, at their feaſts, and even 
in their mournings. We have in ſeripture can- 
ticles of joy, of thankſgiving, of praiſe, of 
mourning ; epithalamiums, or ſongs compoſed on 
occaſion of marriages ; as the Song of Songs, and 
Pſalm xlv. which are thought to have been com- 
poſed to celebrate the marriage of king Solomon. 
Alſo mournful ſongs, as thoſe that David cora- 
poſed on the death of Saul and Abner, and the 
Lamentations of Feremiab on the death of Fofrah. 
Alfo Pſalms to celebrate the acceſſion of a prince 
to his crown, as P/alm Ixxii. Songs of victory, 
triumph, and thankſgiving, as that which AZ7c/-s 
ſung after paſſing the Red-Sza, that of Deborah 
and Barak, and others. "The book of P/alms is 
an ample collection of different pieces for mulic, 
compoſed on all forts of ſubjects by inſpired au- 
thors. See POETRY. | 
Muſic is very ancient. Meſes ſays of Fubal, who 
lived before the Deluge, he was the father of 
_ thoſe who played on the þinncr, and the bugab, 
Gen. iv. 21, Now kinnor manifeſtly ſignifies the 
harp, and hugab the ancient organ, 2. e. a kind 
of flute compoſed of ſeveral pipes of different 
ſizes, joined together. Laban complains that 
his ſon-in-law Jacob had left him, without bid- 
ding him farewell, and without giving him an 
opportunity of ſending him away, with mirth 
and with ſongs, with tabret and with harp. Maſes 
having paſſed over the Red Sea, compoſed a ſong, 
and ſung it with the J/-ae/ite men, while Miriam 
his fiſter ſung it with dancing, and playing on 
iuſtruments, at the head of the women. This le- 
gillator cauſed ſilver trumpets to be made, to be 


MUS 


ſounded upon folemn ſacrifices, and on religious 
feſtivals. David, who had a great taſte for 
muſic, ſeeing that the Levites were numerous, 
and not employed as formerly, in carrying the 
boards, veils, and, veſſels of the tabernacle, its 
abode being fixed at Feru/alem; he appointed a 
great part of them to ſing and play on inſtru 
ments in the temple. 

Aſaph, Heman, and Feduthun were chiefs of the 
muſic of the tabernacle under David, and of the 
temple under Solomon. Aſaph had four ſons, 
Jedulbun fix, and Heman fourteen, Theſe 
twenty-four Levites, ſons of the three great ma!i- 
ters of the temple muſic, were at the head of 
twenty-four bands of muſicians, which ſerved 
in the temple by turns. Their number there 
was always great, but eſpecially at the great fo- 
lemnities. They were ranged in order about the 
altar of burnt ſacrifices. 'Fhole of the family of 
Keohath were in the middle, thoſe of Merar: at 
the left, and thoſe of Ger/h51m on the right hand. 
As the whole buſineſs of their lives was to learn 
and to practiſe muſic, it mult be ſappoſed thar 
they underſtood it well; whether it were vocal 


or inſtrumental muſic. The Lord had abun 


dantly provided for their maintenance, and no- 
thing could hinder them from being perfeQ in 
their art. | | | | 
The kings alſo had their particular muſic. Aſaph 
Was chief maſter of muſic to king David. He 
was, as the Scripture ſays, a prophet at the king's 
hand. And Barzillai ſaid to David, Can I hear 
any more the voice of ſinging men and ſinging women? 
Even in the temple, and in the ceremonies of 
religion, female muſicians were admitted as well 
as male, who generally were the daughters of 
the Leviten. Heman had fourteen ſons and three 
daughters, who underſtood mutic. The ninth 
Pjalm is addreſſed to Benaiah, chief of the band 
of young women who ſang in the temple. Lara 
in his enumeration of thoſe whom he brought 
back with him from the captivity, reckons up 
two hundred ſinging men and ſinging women. 
The Chaldee praphrait on chap. ii. 8. of He- 
clgſiaſtes, where Salomon ſays that he gat jinging- 
men and finging-womcen, underitands it of ſinging 
women of the temple. In 1 Chronicles xv. 20. it 
is ſaid, in the Hebrew, that Zechariah, Azicl, 
and Shemiramath, preſided over the ſeventh band 
of muſic, which was that of the young women. 
As to the nature of their muſic, we can judge of it 
only by conjecture, becauſe it has been long loſt. 
But probably, it was only a mixture of ſeveral 
voices, of which all ſung together in the ſams 
tune, each according to his ſtrength and fill; 
and that there was not among them thoſe die- 
rent 
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MUS 
rent parts, and that combination of ſeveral voices 
and tunes, which conſtitute our concerts, or 
compounded muſic, Probably alſo, the voices 
were generally accompanied by the inſtrumental 
muſic. But if we may draw any concluſions in 
favour of their muſic, from its effects, its mag- 
nificence, majeſty, and the fine ſentiments con- 
tained in their ſongs; we mult allow that their 
muſic was excellent. Every one knows, that 
David by his {kill on the harp diſpelled the me- 
lancholy vapours of Sar. The ſame Saul having 
ſent meſſengers to apprehend David at Naioth in 
Ramah; the meſſengers no ſooner heard the 
ſound of the inſtruments of the prophets, who 
were there ſinging and playing, but they were 


immediately tranſported (as it were) by a divine 


enthuſiaſm, to do the ſame. Saul ſent a lecond 
and a third company after them, who did the 
ſame. Laſtly this prince came thither himſelf, 
was ſeized in the fame manner by the divine 
Spirit, and began to have all the motions of thoſe 
that are inſpired, even before he came to the 
place where the prophets were aſſembled. The 
prophet Eliſba finding himſelf a little agitated, 
cauſed a minitrel to play before him to calm his 
ſpirits, into a temper. fit to receive the divine 
Spirit. 


The muſical inſtruments of the ancient Hebrews 


are, perhaps, what has been hitherto leaſt known, 


of any thing in the holy Scriptures. The Rab- - 


biris themſelves know no more in this matter, 
than other commentators who are leaſt ac- 
quainted with Jesoiſß affairs. One cannot read 
without contempt, what 1s ſaid by moſt of them, 


reſpecting certain terms, whoſe meaning is not 


aſcertained, which occur in the titles to the 
Pſalms; and which they take, at a venture, for 
inſtruments of muſic : ſuch as neginoth, hanechi- 
loth, naſhemmith, ſiggaion, gittith, halamoth, mich- 
tam, haialoth haſhahar, ſbuſbanim, &c. 


If we examine attentively, we ſhall find, that the 


Hebrews had by no means a great variety of mu- 
tical initruments. We ſhall conſider them under 
three claſſes: (1) Stringed inſtruments. (2) 
Wind inſtruments, or divers kinds of flutes. (3) 
Different kinds of drums. 


Of ſtringed inſtruments, are the nab, (523) the 


pfaltery, or pſanneterim Dan. iii. 5. theſe three 
names apparently ſignify nearly, or altogether, 
the ſame thing. They have conſiderable reſem- 
blance to the harp ; the ancient cythara ; or the 


hazur (OWy) or ten ſtringed inſtrument: both 


were nearly of the figure A: but the nablum, or 
p/altery, was hollow toward the top, was played 
on (touched) toward the bottom: whereas, the 
cythara, or ten- ſtringed inſtrument, was played 


Wos 
on on the upper part, and was hollow below: 
both were touched with a fmall bow, or fret 
the fingers. | 
The cinnor Mo, or ancient lyre, had ſometime; 
ſix, ſometimes nine, ſtrings. "Theſe ſtrings were 
ſtrung from top to bottom; and founded by 
means of a hollow belly, over which they pafq 
theſe were touched with a ſmall bow, or fret, or 
the finger. - 
The ancient /ymphony, was nearly the ſame as or 
viol. 
The ſambuc, was a ſtringed inſtrument, which ve 
gueſs was nearly the ſame as the modern pſa'tery, 
We diſcover in Scripture divers ſorts of trumpets, 
and flutes; of which it is difficult to aſcertain 
the forms. | 
The moſt remarkable of this kind is the ancicn+ 
organ, in Hebrew huggab (any) which, ſeeming. 
ly, was one of thoſe kinds of flutes compoſed of 
ſeveral pipes of unequal length and perforation, 
which gave a muſical ſound, when pafſed ſucceſ- 
ſively over the lips, and blown into while paſſing. 
[This is the ancient pipe of Pan. 8 
Drums were of many kinds. The Hebrew word 
taph (yn) from whence comes the word Yi 


„ Or 


1 


num, 1s taken for all kinds of drums, or tim- 
brels. The zalzelim (BWzbx, cymbal, or cyſtra) 
is commonly tranſlated by the LXX. and the 
Vulgate cymbala : now the cymbals were inſtru— 
ments of braſs, of a very clattering ſound, made 
in the form of a cap, or hat, and ftruck ons 
againſt the other, while held one in each hand, 
Later interpreters by galgelim underſtand the 
ſiffrum ; an inſtrument formerly very common in 
Egypt. It was nearly of an oval figure, and 
croſſed by braſs wires, which being ſhaken jin- 
gled, while their ends were ſecured from falling 
out of the frame, by their heads being larger 
than the orifice which contained the wires, 
The Hebrew text ſpeaks of an inſtrument called 
fbaliſhim (ywSe) which the LXX. have tranſlated 
cymbala ; but Jerom, ſiſtra: it is found oy 
I Sam. xviii. 6. the term Haliſbim, hints that i: 
was of three ſides (triangular) and it might be 
that ancient triangular inſtrument, which carry- 
ing on each fide ſeveral rings, they were jingled 
together by a ſtick; and gave a ſharp rattling 
ſound. The original alſo mentions mezilcthain, 
rhzo, which were of braſs, and of a iharp 
ſourd, This word is uſually tranſlated oymbatn 
ſome however render it tintinabula, little bell. 
' Zechariah ſays, xiv. 20. the time ſhall come, 
when on the mezilots of the horſes, ſhall be writ- 
ten, «© Holineſs to the Lord!“ this inclines to 
the ſuppoſition that this word ſignifies bells, 
ſince we know that anciently, bells were worn 


by 


MYR 


by horſes trained for war, to accuſtom them to 


iſe. 5 82 8 
The bells which were placed at the bottom of the 


IX Kuduv, zintinabulum. 
MYNDUS, Modo, dumb from the Greek ug. 
MYNDUS, a maritime city of Caria, 1 Macc. 


XV. 23+ 


barked for Rome, on board a ſhip of Alexandria, 

Acts xxvii. 85. 1 

MYRRH, Myrrba, in Heb. ), Mur. Exod. xxx. 

25. is a gum yielded by a tree which is common 

in Arabia: and which is about five cubits high: 
its wood hard, and its trunk thorny. Scripture 
notices two kinds (1) myrrha electa, literally, free 
myrrh: what runs of itſelf without inciſion ; this 
is the beſt of all. Pliny ſpeaking of the tree 
which yields myrrh, ſays, Sudant ſpontè priuſquam 
incidantur, ſtactem dictam, cui mella prefertur. 
This is the myrrh called alſo faFe. (2) The other 
kind of myrrh is ſimple and ordinary. It was 
employed in perfumes, and in embalming, to 
preſerve the body from corruption. The Magi 
who came from the Eaſt to worſhip Feſus Chriſt, 
offered to him myrrh, Matth. ii. 11. 

In the Goſpel, Mark. xv. 23, is mentioned myrrh 
and wine; wine mingled with myrrh z which 
was offered to Fe/us Chriſt, previous to his cru- 
cifixion, intended to deaden in him the anguiſh 

of his ſufferings. It was a cuſtom among the 
Hebrews to give ſuch kind of ſtupifying liquors 
to perſons who were about to be capitally pun- 
iſhed, Prov. xxxvi. 6. Talmud, Tract. Sanhed, 


wine of St. Mark, is the ſame as the © wine 
mingled with gall,” of St. Mattheau but others 
diſtinguiſh them. The myrrhed wine was given 
to our Lord, from a ſentiment of ſympathy, to 
prevent him from feeling too ſenſibly the pain of 
his ſufferings; but the ſoldiers, from cruelty, 
gave him their potation, mingled with gall, of 
which Jeſus would not drink. Or, perhaps, St. 
Matthew, writing in Syriac, uſed the word marra, 
winch ſignifies either myrrh, bitterneſs, or gall. 
The Greek tranſlator took it in the ſenſe of gall, 
and St. Mark in the ſenſe of myrrh. Wine 
mingled with myrrh was highly eſleemed by the 
_ ancients: Pliny ſays, lib. xiv. cap. 13. Lantiſſimia 

apud priſcos vina erant, myrrhe odore condita. The 

law of the twelve tables forbids the ſprinkling of 

it on the dead: Ne murrhata potio mortuo inderetur. 
MYRTLE. Myrthus, Hebrew, d, Chadas ; this 

expreſſes ſometimes the ſhrub which bears the 

* flowers; Zach. i. 8, 10, 11. alſo the 


robe of the high · prieſt, are called y phaamun. 


MYRA, a town of Lycia, where St. Paul em- 


cap. 6, Some have thought that the myrrhed 


MY S 


flower itſelf; alſo the perfume, or eſſence, ex- 
tracted from the flowers. Myrthetum is a 
place planted with myrtles. This ſhrub was 
common in Jadæa. Eſdras ſends the people to 
procure in the country, myrtles, branches of 
olives, and palms, to make booths for the Feaſt 
of Tabernacles. Eſdras viii. 15. 
MYSIA, Muoiz, criminal, or abominable; from 
the Greek purog, crime. | | 
MYSIA, a province of Iſia Minor: having Bythi- 
ma north; the Troad ſouth; Phrygia eaſt; and 
the Helleſpont weſt. St. Paul preached in this 
country, Acts xvi. 7, 8. IH 

MYSTERY. This word is from the Greek my/te- 
rion, which in that language properly ſignifies, a 

| ſecret; from mys, I ſhut, foma, a mouth: 1. e. 
a ſubject on which I ſhut my mouth, I decline 
to ſpeak: or from the Hebrew d ſatar, yon 
meſatar, a thing concealed. Denudare amici my- 
fteria, deſperatio anime, ſays Ecclefiaſticus xxvii. 
16. When a man has betrayed the ſecret of his 
friend, he is unworthy of credit. Ei, qui revelat 
myſteria, & ambulat fraudulenter,—ne commiſcearis. 
Have no correſpondence with him who betrays 
the ſecrets of his friends, and who walks deceit- 
fully, Prov. xx. 19. | 


All religions true or falſe have their myſteries, i. e. 


certain things kept private, not to be divulged, 
or expoſed indifferently to every body; but 
known only to the initiated. The Pagans had 
their myſteries, but they were myſteries of ini- 
quity, ſhameful myſteries, concealed only be- 
cauſe their expoſure would have rendered their 
religion contemptible, ridiculous, and odious. 
If men of ſenſe and honour had known what was 
practiſed in the myſteries of certain falſe deities, 
they would have abhorred them. Scripture often 
ſpeaks of the infamons myſteries of Afarte, 
Adonis, Priapus, wherein a thouſand infamous 
actions were concealed under the yell of religion. 
Baruch ſpeaks of the proſtitutions practiſed in 
honour of Venus at Babylon, Baruch vi. 42, 43. 
The whole religion of the Egyptians was myſte- 
rious. But theſe pretended myſteries were in- 
vented afterwards, to conceal the folly and vanity 
of it. They could not vindicate, for example, 
the adoration they paid to brutes, but by ſaying, 
that the gods had ſometimes concealed them- 
ſelves under - theſe ſhapes. In the Maccabees 
mention is made of the myſteries of Bacchus, 
and of the ivy imprinted on every one that was 
initiated therein, and of the garlands of ivy worn 
by thoſe who aſſiſted at theſe ceremonies, 1 Macc. 
vi. 7. 2 Macc. vi. 7. Aſa king of Judah, would 


not ſuffer the queen his mother to continue to 
| | preſide 
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preſide over the myſteries of Priapus, 1 Kings of the prieſthood of Jeſus Chrift, and of the 
calling of the Gentiles, more diſtinctly than the 


xv. 13. No doubt but they gave myſterious and 
ſecret reaſons for the worſhip of Moloch, and 


human ſacrifices offered to him. It was perhaps The myſteries of the Chriſtian religion, as the in. 
carnation of the word, his hypoſtatical union 


a perverſe imitation of Abraham's intended facri- 
fice of his ſon Haac. The Phenicians aſſigned a 
reaſon not unlike this, for their cruel ſacrifices 
to Hercules and to Saturn. See Porphyry in 
Euſebius's Preparatio Evangelica. 8 


The religion of the eus was full of myſteries. | 
The whole nation was a myſtery, according to The word my/tery is alſo taken for ſecrets of an 


St. Auſtin, It repreſented the people of Chriſt, 
and the Chri/tian religion. Whatever happened to 
them, whatever they practiſed, all that was com- 
manded, or forbidden them, was figurative ac- 
* cording to St. Paul. Their ſacrifices, their prieſt- 
hood, their purifications, their refraining from 
certain ſorts of food, included myſteries which 
have been explained by Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſ- 
tles. The paſſage over the Red Sea was a ſymbol 
of baptiſm. The brazen ſerpent was a myſtery 
prefiguring the croſs and death of CHriſt. Sarah 
and Hagar, Iſaac and Jſbmael, denoted the two 
covenants. : The tabernacle and its veſlels hinted 
at the-worſhip of God in the CVriſtian church. 
'The prieſthood of Aaron has been admirably ex- 
plained by St. Paul of the prieſthood of 7eſus 
Chriſt. Barnabas has unfolded the ſecrets con- 
_ tained in the prohibition of certain foods. 7ſt 
Chriſt diſcovered the myſtery, of Jonab's being 
confined three days in the whale's belly: and 
that of lifting up the brazen ſerpent in the wilder- 
neſs : that of manna which repreſented his body 
and blood: that of the union of Adam and Eve. 
The reprobation of the Jeu, and the adoption 
of the Gentiles, was intimated in an hundred 


paſſages of Scripture; by Agar and Sarab, by 


Iſhmael and Tjaac, by Ephraim and Manaſſeb, by 


Saul and David, by Abſalom and Solomon, and 

even by MHoſes and Aaron, who were not permit- 

ted to enter the Land of Promile. , 
The prophecies concerning the perſon, the coming, 


the characters, the death and paſſion of the 


Meſſiah, appear in a multitude of places in the 
Old Teſtament, —but figuratively and myſteri- 
ouſly. The actions, the words, the life of the 
_ prophets, were a continual and general prophecy, 
\ concealed from the people, and ſometimes from 
the prophets themſelves, and not explained and 
diſcovered, till after the birth and death of 7eſus 
Chri/t; and theſe myſteries were diſpenſed ſo 
wiſely, that the firſt ſerved as a foundation for 
the ſecond, and the ſucceeding illuſtrated thoſe 
that preceded. Daniel is more explicit than the 
prophets before him; Haggai, Zechariah, and 


Malachi, ſpeak of the coming, of the death, and I never hear the word myfery, without thinking of 


our hearts, the reſurrection of the dead, &c. 


revealer of myſteries : he tells king Nebuchadnezzur, 


them the myſteries of the kingdom of heaven. 


The word myſtery in the Greek is expreſſed by ſacra- 


Theſe then were called myſteries, the doctrine o 


. while to the Pagans they were ſecrets—privacies. 


The word my/tery has been ſo repeatedly canvaſſed, 


prophets before them. | 


with his human nature, his miraculous birth, 
his death, reſurrection, aſcenſion, the grace of 
Jeſus Chrift, and the manner of its operation in 


are objects of faith to all true Chriſtians. 


higher order, and ſupernatural ; as thoſe whoſe 
knowledge God has reſerved to himſelf, or has 
ſometimes communicated to his prophets and 
friends. Thus Daniel gives to God the name of 


that only God who reigns in heaven, can reveal 
hidden myſteries, and things to come. And our 
Saviour ſays to his diſciples, Matthew vi. +, 
that they are happy becauſe God has revealed to 


St. Paul often ſpeaks of the myſtery of the goſ- 
pel, of the myſtery of the croſs of Chrif, of the 
myſtery of Chriſt which was unknown to former 
ages, of the myſtery of the reſurrection, Ge. 
Myſtic Babylon, the great harlot, had written 
upon her forehead, my/tery, to ſhew that ſhe re- 
preſented not any particular woman, but a cor- 
rupted and 1dolatrous people. | 


mentum in Latin expreſling the ſacraments and 
myſteries of the Chriſtian church. God has made 
known unto us the myſtery of his will; his incarna- 
tion, his coming, his goſpel. 


the goſpel, the tenets of Chriſtianity, and the 
Chriſtian ſacraments: not only becauſe they in- 
cluded ſecrets which had not been known, if the 
Don of God and his Holy Spirit had not revealed 
them; but alſo becauſe they were not opened in- 
differently to every body; according to the ad- 
vice of Jeſus Chriſt to his apoſtles, Give not that 
which is holy unto the dogs, neither caſt ye your pearls 
before ſauine. Preachers in their ſermons, and 
eccleſiaſtical writers in their books, did not fully 
expreſs themſelves on all the myſteries. They 
ſaid enough to be underſtood by the faithful, 


This precaution continued long in the church. 


ADDITION, 


and the import of it, as it appears to me, ſo otten 
perverted, that I cannot refrain from adding 3 
few remarks upon it. 


the 


! 


MYS 
the old Engliſh term MAISTERIES, maſteries, as 


the marſterie of the Merchant 'Taylors,—of the 
Cordonniers (Cordwainers) and of other arts, 


city of London, © the art and myſteryofꝰ occurs 
in the indentures of apprenticeſhip, as uſed in 
moſt branches of buſineſs: meaning, that which 
may be a difficulty, or even an impeſſibility, to be un- 
derſtood, by a novice—by a perſon only beginning 
to conſider the ſubject but which is perfectly 


whoſe practice, and whoſe underſtanding, have 
been long cultivated, by uſe in it. 1 | 

Or, my/iery, may be defined a SECRET: now a /e- 
cret, will always remain fo, to a perſon who uſes 
no endeavours to diſcover it :—oftentimes we 
ſay, ſuch a perſon holds ſuch a mode of accom- 
pliſhing ſuch a buſineſs a ſecret. Now, imagine 
one who wiſhes to know this ſecret ; he labours, 
ſtrives, &c. but, unleſs he proceed in the right 
mode, the proceſs deſired continues ſtill a ſecret : 
ſuppoſe the poſſeſſor of this ſecret ſhews him the 
proceſs, teaches him, gives him information, &c. 
then this ſecret (myſtery) is no longer myſterious 
to him ; but he enjoys the diſcovery, and profits 


yored, is as much in the dark reſpecting this 
ſecret, as ever he was. | 5 
Secrets may be conſidered as of various kinds: 
ſome are known to a few, but are unknown to 
the many; ſome are kept cloſely a long time, but 
are revealed in proper ſeaſon; ſome are kept in- 
tirely, totally, and never are revealed; ſome are 
of a nature not to be inveſtigated by us; and 
ſome, ſo far ſurpaſs our powers, that, however 
familiar their effects may be to our obſervation, 
yet their principles, acting cauſes, progreſſes, 
and diſtributions, exceedingly perplex our un- 
derſtandings, and reduce us to the neceſſity of 
inference, ſuppoſition, and conjecture. 

I entreat that this familiar illuſtration of the word 
myſtery, may not be deſpiſed becauſe of its fami- 
harity z—as, I incline to think, that it is not far 
from a ſcriptural acceptation of the term. Let 
us ſee what its effect may be when applied to 
ſcripture examples, 1 Tim. iii. 16. Great is the 


to be comprehended at firſt fight ; nor until after 
many refleCtions, and much conſideration. | 
Rom. xi. 2 5. I would not have you ignorant of this 
myſlery—ſecret—that blindneſs in part hath hap 
pened to Tjrael ;—ſtrange indeed | if myſtery de- 
noted ſomething utterly incomprehenſible and inex— 
Picable, that the apoſtle ſhould wiſh them not to 
be ignorant of it! that he ſhould inſtantly open 


and trades. In fact, the term is ſtill uſed in the 


eaſy, and intelligible to a maſter of the buſineſs; 


accordingly : while another perſon, not ſo fa- 


myſlery—ſecret—of godlineſs.—i, e. a thing not 


MVS 


to them what this myſtery is !—To the Jews, 
indeed, it was ſtill a ſecret; and they did not 

believe the fact, that they laboured under any 

blindneſs at all :—while to the apoſtle, and to his 

fellow Chriſtians, the myſtery was clear, and it 
was well underſtood by them. 


1 Cor. xv. 16. Behold, I ſheww you a myſtery vue 


all not all ſlecp change the phraſeology : © be- 


hold, I tell you a ſecret, we ſhall not all ſleep' 


could the apoſtle mean to /hew them a thing ut- 
terly incomprehenſible? | 1 
1 Cor. xiii. 2, The apoſtle ſpeaks of a man's un- 
derſtanding all myſteries—1. e. they were eaſy to 
him, though not to to others. Alſo, 1 Cor. xiv. 2. 


where He alludes to a man, who diſcourſing in a 


language foreign to his auditors, may 77 the Spi- 
rit ſpeak myſteries : he may tell all manner of ſe- 
crets, in a foreign language, but while he him- 

ſelf underſtands perfectly well his own meaning, 
and what he ſays, yet his ſubjects of diſcourſe 
will continue ſecrets to thoſe who are ignorant 
of the language he uſes. 

We ſpeak the wiſdom of God in a myſtery, ſays the 
apoſtle, 1 Cor. ji. 6. i. e. the wiſdom hitherto 
kept ſecret : but now the ſecret 1s explained—is 
opened—is let out—not indeed, to the princes of 
the world; to them it 1s as much a ſecret as ever, 
but God by his Spirit hath given us information 


reſpecting it, and by that we know and under- 


ſtand it. | = 

Stewards of the myſleries of God—1. e. perſons in- 
truſted with ſome of the ſecrets of God—for the 
benefit of his church, 1 Cor. iv. I. 

So the calling of the Gentiles ſeparately from the 
Jews, was a myſtery—a ſecret—which no Jew 
would have thought of, or have believed, had 
not God opened, and explained, and enforced it, 
by his Spirit, &c. Eph. iii. 3—6. 

MysTERY ſignifies allo an allegory, i. e. a mode of 
information under which there is a partial in- 

ſtruction given, a partial diſcovery made, but 
there is ſtill a cover of ſome kind, which pre- 
ſerves ſomewhat of ſecrecy :—but this, the per- 
ſon who deſires to know the ſecret thoroughly, 
muſt endeavour to remove. So, the myſtery of 

the feven ſtars, Rev. i. 20. is, an allegory re- 
preſenting the ſeven Afrazic churches under the 
figure or ſymbol of ſeven burning lamps. 80 
the myſtery, Babylon the Great—is an allegorical 
repreſentation of a ſpiritual Babylon, ſpiritual 
idotatry, ſpiritual fornication, &c. and to this 

agrees the expreſhon afterwards, I ail tell thee 
the myſtery of the woman ;—1. e. I will explain to 
thee the allegory of this figure, Rev. xvii. 5, 7. 

I apprehend that, originally, the fathers underſtood 
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ties of che divine nature: with immenlity, ing. 
nity, 05600 omniſcience, eternity, and, in 
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MVS | 
the word in this ſenſe; ſo, the en of the. 
ſacrament of the Lord's body and blood, —is the | | 
figurative repreſentation of the Lord's body. But ſhort, with Ty! 


the myſteries among the heathen, in time per- Now, ſince none denies the exiſtence of God, be. 
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ſtery, into ſentiments not merely unſcriptural, 


but unwarrantable, and unwiſe. 


Nevertheleſs, I do not mean to deny, that there 


are myſteries in the higheſt ſenſe of the word, in 
Nature, Providence, and Grace, 
the human ſoul and body, is a profound ſecret : 


the origin of life, is a profound ſecret :—the 


cauſe, manner, &c. of thought, 1s a deep ſecret. 


So are many diſpenſations of. Providence: why 


1 


goodneſs ſhould ſuffer, and evil proſper, is a ſe- 
cret: and, why one is called and another left, is 
a ſecret of ſecrets, a myſtery of Grace 

the ways and works of God are myſteries, we 
may juſtly expect to find his attributes, his eſſence, 


his perfections, his nature, are myſteries to us, 


poor worms of mankind! Could we ſuppoſe, 
pardon the ſuppoſition, that God was inclined to 
inſtruct us in this, it would be (as we are con- 
ſtituted, at preſent) teaching us a maiſterie, which 


we have no faculties capable of learning; it would 


be ſpeaking to us, in a language of which we 
ſhould never be able to comprehend a word; it 
would be overwhelming us with too mighty, too 


extenſive, too profound, too exalted diſcoveries, 


for us to receive, or conceive; unleſs we were 
previouſly endued with the attributes and quali- 


The union of 


ſence, which is a myſtery; ſo none ought 10 
deny exertions of his power, goodneſs, wiſdom 
&c. becauſe they imply the exerciſe of what 2 
ſecret to mankind in general: and this principle 
which is undeniable in nature, ought to - 
equally undeniable in religion.—In ſhort, whit 
relates to God may, rather mit, always have 
ſomewhat of myſtery in it. Even the molt direct 
and profound intercourſe between the human 
powers, and their ineffable Creator, prayer and 
951505 may be ſecrets, i. e. myſterious ſervices, 
ut not therefore leſs devout, or leſs acceptable. 


MYSTIC, The myſtical ſenſe of Scripture is 


that which is gathered from the terms or letter 
of the Scripture, beyond their literal ſignifica- 


tion. For example, Babylon ſignifies literally a 


city of Chaldza, the habitation of kings who per- 
ſecuted the Hebrews, and who were overwhelmed 
in idolatry and wickedneſs. But St. 74h: in the 
Revelations gives the name of Babylon myſtically 
to the city of Rome. So Feruſalem is literally, 
Feruſalem a city of Judæa; but myſtically, the 

eavenly 7eruſalem ; the habitation of the ſaints, 
The word ſerpent as to the letter, ſigniſies a ve- 
nomous reptile ; myſtically the devil, the cd 
ſerpent, &c. &c. | 


: 


NAA 
AAM, p:, voeh, beautiful, pretty: other- 
wiſe, that moves them; from yu muah, to re- 
move, and the pronoun p am, them. | 
NAAM, or Naham, ſon of Caleb, 1 Chron. iv. 15. 
NAAMAH, yn, vopd, beautiful, agreeable ;, from 
oy naham : otherwiſe, that moves wiolently ; 
from yu nuah, to ſtir, and d mah, much. 
I. NAAMAH, or Noema, daughter of Lamech 
and Zillah, and fiſter of Tubal-cain, Gen. iv. 22, 
It is believed that ſhe found out the art of ſpin- 
ning wool, and of making cloth and ſtuffs. 
II. NAaMAH, an Ammoniteſs, wife of Solomon, and 
mother of Rehoboam, 1 Kings xiv. 21. 
III. NAAM AH, a city of Judah, Joſb. xv. 41. 
IV. NAaMAH, or Naamath, a city from whence 
came Zophar, one of Job's friends, Fob ii. 11, 
NAAMAN, jy, VOEWAY, beautiful ; ſee Naamah : 
otherwiſe, who prepares himſelf to motion; from 
y nueh, motion, and dad manah, preparation. 
I. NAAMAN, ſon of Benjamin, Gen. xlvi. 21. 
II. NAAMAN, fon of Bela, and grandſon of 
Benjamin, 1 Chron. viii. 4. He was head of a 
family, Numb. xxvi. 0. = 
III. Naa MAN, general of the army of Ben-hadad, 
king of Syria; he was in great credit with the 
king his maſter, becauſe by his means the Lord 
had faved Syria, but he was a leper. Naaman 
had in his houſe a young 1/aelitifh girl, a captive, 
who ſaid, there was a prophet in Jrael, who 
could cure any diſorder. Naaman having heard 
theſe words, went immediately to Ben-hadad, 
and defired leave to go to Samaria, to the pro- 
phet Eliſha. The king wrote to the king of 
Iſrael, that he ſhould cure Naaman, who ex- 
claimed in aſtoniſhment, © Am I a God, that I 
can kill and make alive” 2 Kings v. 1, 2, &c. 
| But Eliſha ſent word to Jeboram; Let this man 
come to me; and he ſhall know that there is a 
prophet in J/rael.” Naaman came therefore 
with his chariot and horſes, and ſtopped at the 
door of Eliſba's houſe; whether out of reſpe to 


Elia ſent to tell him, to waſh himſelf ſeven 
times in Jordan. Naaman being very angry at 


this mode of cure, and at the prophet's apparent 
Vol I. 


him, or, that having the leproſy he was impure. 


N. 


NAA 


ſtiffneſs, was turning away in great wrath, when 
his ſervants ſaid to him; © Had the prophet en- 
Joined you ſome hard thing, you would readily 
have obeyed him; how much rather ſhould you 
do it, when he only bids you waſh and be clean ?” 
Naaman was perſuaded, went to Jordan, waſhed 
ſeven times, and was perfectly cured. 

He game back again to the man of God, and told 
him; „Now I know certainly that there is no 
God but the Lord. I intreat you to receive a 

preſent at my hand.” But Eliſba would not. 


Naaman ſeeing that he could not prevail with 


him, ſaid, I beſeech you then to permit me to 


carry home with me, two mules lading of the 


earth of this country ; for from henceforward I 
ſhall offer ſacrifice to no God, but the God of 
Tjrael. Eliſha readily permitted him, ſeeing his 
regard for the Lord, which made him think that 
he could not offer any ſacrifices agreeable to God, 
but upon earth that was holy, and taken out of 
the land of J/-ae/, This piece of devotion is 
ancient among the Jezus, and even among Chri/- 
tians. Benjamin de Tudela ſays, that the Jews 
of Nahardea, in the kingdom of Perfia, built 
their ſynagogue with earth and ſtones, fetched 
on purpoſe from Ferujalem. We are aſſured 
that the empreſs Helena, mother of Conſtantine 
the Great, cauſed a great quantity to be brought 
to Rome, which ſhe put in the church of the 
Holy Croſs, ſurnamed, in Jeruſalem. St, Auſtin, 
and Gregory of Tours, ſupply ſeveral other exam- 
ples. Vide FRAGMENT, No. CIII, page 5. 

To return to Naaman; ſpeaking to Eliſha, he 
added theſe words: In this thing the Lord pardon 
thy ſervant, that when my maſter goeth into the 
houſe of Rimmon to worſhip there, and he leaneth 
on my hand, and I bow myſelf in the houſe of 


Rimmon : when I bow down myſelf in the houſe of 


Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy ſervant in this 
thing. And he ſaid unto him, go in peace. This 
paſſage has given riſe to many ſcruples. The 
greater part of commentators think, that Naaman 
only aſks leave from Eliſba to continue thole 
external ſervices to his maſter Ben-hadad, that 
he had been uſed to render him, when he. en- 
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tered the temple of Rimmon ; but not to adore 
Rimmon : and that Eliſha ſuffered him to accom- 
pany the king his maſter into the temple of this 
idol, provided that he paid it no worſhip. 
Others, in great numbers, tranſlate the Hebrew by 
the time paſt ; in this thing the Lord pardon thy 
ſervant, that when my maſter went into the houſe 
of Rimmon to worſhip there, and he leaned on my 
hand, and I bowed myſelf in the houſe of Rimmon : 
«vhen I boaved down myſelf in the houſe of Rimmon, 
the Lord pardon thy ſervant in this thing. And be 
ſaid unto him, go in peace. Naaman mentions 
only this paſt fin, and aſks pardon for it, becauſe 
idolatry in ſome meaſure includes all other 
crimes; and he chiefly inſiſts on this, in his 
declaration to the prophet; that from hencefor- 
ward he would only worſhip the God of 1 ae/. 
Naaman was returning into his own country very 
Joyful, but had hardly gone fifty yards, when, 
 Gehazi diſpleated that Eliſha his maſter took no- 
thing from Naaman, runs after him to alk for 


ſomething ; and in the name of his maſter, by a 


lye, begged a talent, and two changes of raiment. 
The talent (of filver) is worth of our money 
about 4 342. Naaman anſwered him, © take two 
talents,” and conſtrained him to receive them, 
and alſo ſent two of his ſervants to carry them 
for him. See GEHAz1. The leproſy of Naaman 
was inflicted as a puniſhment on Gebazi. The 
Scripture after this makes no mention of 
Maaman. 1 | 

NAAMATHITE, »mwy3, beauty, or motion of death; 
from ya naham, beauty, or yu nuah, to move, 
and yy muth, death. | 


NAARAl, ys, vapal, my young children, or my 
watchers, or my ſpillers; from nahar, or Hara, or 


| bur, and the pronoun , my. 

NAARAl, or Hezrai, a valiant man of David's 
army, 1 Chron. Xl. 37. 

NAARAN, D, Vulgate, Noran, young child; 

from 53 nobar © otherwiſe, that awakes from 
Hur. . 


NAAR AN, or Naaratb, or Noran, a city 8 


Ephraim, 1 Chron, vii. 28. | 
NAARATH, p, naw, voepc, youth, or child; 
from I nahar : otherwiſe, 0 ſpill; from My 
© barah: otherwiſe, that watches ; from Wy Hur. 
| NAARATH, a city of Ephraim, Jeſb. xvi. 7. 
Fuſebius places Naarath about five miles from 
Jericho. This is probably the fame as Neara, 
mentioned by Joſephus, and from whence he 
ſays they brought the waters which watered the 
palm trees of Fericho, Perhaps this alſo may be 
the Naaran above, 


NAASHON, pwn, that foretels, that conjefures : 


or /erpent ; from wma nicheſh : otherwiſe, their 


NAB 


auguries ; from the ſame, and the pronoun 


* 
a an 
their. 3 


NABAL, bas, fool, or ſenſeleſs. 


NABAL, a very rich but very churliſh man, of but 
little underſtanding, of the tribe of Judab, and 
the race of Caleb, whoſe ordinary dwelling was 
probably at Maon, one of the moſt ſouthern ci. 
ties of Judah, and who had a great number of 
flocks on Mount Carmel, not far from 1, 
This Carmel is very different from the Mount 
Carmel, on the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſer 
between Dora and Prolemais, While David 
fearing Saul, was obliged to hide in the wilder. 
neſs of Paran, and near to Carmel, he always 

| took care that none of his followers ſhould in. 
jure Nabal, but rather ſhould aſſiſt his ſhepherd; 
and herdſmen., Being therefore informed that 
Natal. was come thither to ſhear his ſheep, he 
ſent ten young men of his company, to make hi; 
compliments to him, and to aſk him civilly for 
ſomething to refreſh himſelf and followers. Put 
Nabal anſwered them, „ Who is David, and 
who is the ſon of Zee? We are peſtered every 
day with ſervants that run away from their mal. 
ters. Shall I take the fleſh of my ſheep, and the 
proviſions I have brought for my own ſervants, 
and fhali I give them away to ſtrangers?” The 
men that David had ſent went back, and ac- 
quainted him with Naas churliſh anſwer, 

Then David in anger caufed four hundred of his 
people to arm themſelves, and went with a reſo- 
lution to put Naba/ and all his family to the 
ſword. But in the interim one of Nabal's ſer- 
vants having acquainted his wife Abigail with 
what had paſſed, who was a wife and prudent 
woman, and having juſtified alſo David's people, 
ſhe preſently prepared proviſions and refreſh- 
ments, with which ſhe met and appeaſed David, 
bigail then returned to Nabal, and found him in 
his Houfe making a feaſt as it were for a prince. 
His heart ſwelled with joy, and he was quite 
drunk. Abigail ſaid nothing to him till morn- 
ing; but after he had ſlept, ſhe told him of th: 
danger he had been in. This account had ſuch 
effect upon him, that he became as immovadic 
as a ſtone, and his heart was ſo {truck with fear, 
that he died in ten days. Nabal in the original 

ſigniſies a fool or madman). © 1 Sam. xxv. 25, &c. 

NABATHEANS, NePurzi:i, that propheſy, that 
' ſpeak, or bring forth fruit. See NEBAJOTH. | 

NABATHEANS, or Nabathenians, Arabians de- 
ſcendants from Nzbajoth, Their country Þ 
called Nabathæa, and extends from the ZFuphrett 
to the Red-Sea. Not that the Nebatheans arc 
the only inhabitants of this vaſt tract of land, 


but they are the principal. Their chief cities 
| | are, 


NAB 
are, Petra, the capital of Arabia Deſerta, Medaba, 


and ſome others. The wandering manner of 
life that they lead, with their wives, children 
and cattle, and the liberty they enjoy, without 
being accountable to any body, appears to them 
to be the greateſt bleſſing of life. Their chicf 
ſubſtance conſiſts in cattle. Jaiab promiſes Je- 
ruſalem, that the fat rams of Kedar and Nebaioth 
ſhould be brought into the temple of the Lord, 
and offered upon his altar, 


ſince the time of the Maccabees, During the 


almoſt all other nations about them were againſt 
the Hebrews, the Nabatheans alone ſhewed them 
friendſhip. Judas Maccabæus going to the aſſiſt- 
ance of his brethren in the country of G, 


John to the Nabatheans, to conduct and depoſit 
with them the heavy baggage of his army; but 
the inhabitants of Miedaba, or Nadabatha, took 
John as he went, flew him, and ſeized his car- 
riages. Diodorus Siculus places among the Na- 


gardens of balm that are near there, and the cit 

of Petra. Their country extended northward as 
far as Libanus. Dionyſius the geographer places 
the Nabatheates at the foot of Libanus. Foſephus 
ſays that Jonathan AZaccabeus being in the coun- 
try of Emath, and having driven his enemies be- 
yond the river Eleuthera, he penetrated into 
Arabia, beat the Nabatheans, and came to Da- 
maſcus. Epiphanius ſays, that the Ebionites came 


chiefly out of the country of the Nabatheans, and 
from Paneas. | 


NABLUM, in Hebrew, Nebel. Vide Music. 
NABONASSAR, king of Babylon, the fame as 
Baladan, Berodach, or Merodach-baladan, 1jai. 
XXXIX. 1. and 2 Kings xx. 12. alſo called Beleſes, 
or Beleſſus, in Agathias and Alexander Polyhiſtor. 
But is moſt known by the name of Nabonaſſar, 
given him by Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and Cenſerimnus. 
He reigned ſourteen years at Babylon, from A.M. 
3257, to 3272, and had Nabius for his ſucceſſor. 
Ihe epocha or ara of Nabonaſſar, ſo famous 
among chronologers, falls on A. M. 3967 of the 
Julian period, 3257 from the creation, 747 
years before A. D. See BALADAN. | 
NABONADIUS, or Nabonides, called Labynetus 
by Herodotus, Nabannidech by Abydenus, and Bel- 
ſhazzar by Daniel. He ſucceeded Laboroſaarchod, 
who is probably the ſame as Evilmeredach, king 
of Babylon, A. M. 3449, ante A. D. 555. He 
reigned ſeventeen years according to Beroſus, 
and according to the canon of Ptolemy, Under 


The Nabatheans are hardly known in Scripture, but 


wars of the Jews againſt the Syrians, and while 


was very well received by the Nabathites, Some 
time after Jonathan Maccabeus ſent his brother 


batheans the lake A/phaltites, the palm-trees and 


N A B 


him Babylon was taken by Cyrus, A. M. 3466, 


ante A. D. 538. Vide: BELSHAZZ AR and N- 
RIGLISSOR. 


NABOPOLASSAR. See NEBUCHADNEZZAR II. 


NABOTH, 7207. See NEB AJoTH. 


NABOTH, an {/raelite of Fezreel, who lived under 


Ahab king of Jjrael, and had a fine vineyard in 
Fezreel, near the king's palace. This prince 
required of him, either to ſell him his vineyard, 
in order to make a kitchen garden of it, or to 
exchange it for a better. But Nabath declined 
the offer. Ahab returning into his houſe, threw 
himſelf on his bed, and refuſed to eat. Fezebel 
his wife took on herſelf to procure this vineyard z 
ſhe writ letters in Ahab's name, ſealed them 
with the king's ſeal, and ſent them to the elders 
of Fezrecl, directing them to publiſh a faſt, 
make Naboth ſit among the chief of the people, 


ſuborn againſt him two ſons of Belial, or two 


falſe witneſſes, who may depoſe, that Naboth 
has blaſphemed againſt God and the king. (The 
text has it, that Naboth hath bleed God and the 
king; but it is agreed, that 7o bleſs is here put 
for to curſe, as in ſeveral other paſſages. See 
Job i. 5. ii. 9. The holy text, out of reſpec, 
avoids even the mention of the word cur/e, when 
applied to God.) [query, © the Gods, even Mo- 
loch” | Accordingly, Naboth was condemned and 
ſtoned for the ſuppoſed crime. 1 Kings xxi. 
Fezebel immediately went to the king, and bid him 
take and enjoy Naboth's vineyard. Ahab in- 
ſtantly departed from Samaria, and came to 


7ezreel to take poſſeſſion of Nabolſ's eſtate. But 


the Lord commanded the prophet EIijab to 
threaten him and 7ezebel with the moſt ignomi- 
nious deaths, and treatment after death. See 
AHAB, JEZEBEL, and 2 Kings ix. 10. 

NACH ON, pos, prepared; from p» cun otherwiſe, 
certain, ſolid; from jd cen. | wh 
NACHON. Mention is made of the floor of 
| Nachon, 2 Samuel vi. 6. So that Nachon muſt be 
the name of a man, who 1s known by no other 
paſſage of Scripture. When the oxen which 
brought the ark arrived at his threſhing-floor, 
they began to ſtumble; which put the ark in 


danger of being overturned, Others tranſlate 


the Hebrew by the prepared floor, i. e. the floor of 
Obed-edom, which was near, prepared to place 
the ark therein. 1 Chronicles, xiii. 9, reads the 
floor of Chidon, inſtead of the floor of Nachon. The 
Chaldee has only in the place prepared. This 
place, wherever it was, either was in Feru/alem, 
or very near to Ferilſulein, and to the houſe of 
Obed-edom, which was in this city. 
NADAB, 2m, free and voluntary gift; from 3% 
nadab : otherwiſe, prince; from 713 nadih. 
B 2 1. NADAB, 
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NAH 


I. NADAB, ſon of Aaron, and brother of Abihu. 


He offered incenſe to the Lord with ſtrange, i. e. 
common, fire; not with that which had been 
miraculouſly lighted on the altar of burnt-offer- 

ings. Therefore he was ſlain by the Lord, together 
with his brother. Lev. x. 2. It is gueſſed, that per- 
haps theſe two brothers had ſuffered themſelves 
to be ſurprized by wine. Vide ABI uv. 

II. Nap AB, ſon of Feroboam I. king of Iſrael. He 
ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, A. M. 5050, ante A. D. 954. He reigned 
but two years. He was aſſaſſinated while be- 


ſieging Gibbethon, by Baaſha ſon of Ahijah, of 


the tribe of J/achar, who uſurped his kingdom. 
The Scripture ſays of Nadab, that he did evil in 
the fight of the Lord. 1 Kings xv. 25. 

III. Nanas, fon of Shammai, and father of Seled 
and Appaim, 1 Chron. ii. 30. 

NAGGE, Ny va, brightneſs : from d nagah, 


NAHALAL, on, S573, he. that is praiſed, or that 


gilitters; from on hillul: or otherwiſe, that be- 
comes flrong ; from oon Halal. | 

NAHALAL, or Naalol, or Nachalal, a city of 
Zebulon, Fofh. xix. 15. yielded to the Levites, 
and given to the family of Merari, Jaſb. xxi. 
35. The children of Zebulon did not make them- 
ſelves compleat maſters of it, but permitted the 
Canaanites to dwell in it, Judg. i. 30. Its ſitua- 
tion is not exactly known. 


NAHALIEL, >whrn, vebevach, brook, vale, or in- 


. beritance of God, or God is my brook ; from v1 
nahal, a brook, &c. and from & el, God. 

NAHALIEL, an encampment of the Hraelites in 
the wilderneſs. From Mattanah they went to 
Nahaliel, and thence to Bamoth, Numb. xxi. 19. 
Euſebius ſays, that Nahaliel is upon the Arnon, 
and that Mattanah is beyond the Arnon towards 
the eaſt, twelve miles from Medaba. Nahatiel 
ſignifies, My river is the Lord. | 


NAHAM, tn, vas, conſolation, or repentance ; 


from Zr nacham ; otherwiſe, who guides them; 
from dry nachah, to guide: or their ret; from Nn 
2 to reſt, and the pronoun 1 am, them, or 
Heir. | 

NAHAMANI, ru, vepevi, comforter; or that 
comforts me, or that ſpreads ; from DIM nachm. 

NAHARAI, u, dpaz, my noftrils, my noſe : other- 

| wile, Hoarſe, dry, hot, angry; from MN charar : 

or, according to the Syriac, choaked. 

NAHARAl, a native of Beeroth, a man of great 
valour, and armour-bearer to Foab, 2 Sam. 
xxlii. 37. 0 

NAH ASH, wm, ſnake, or ſerpent, or that foretels, 
or braſs : from vn nicheſh. 

I. NAHASH, or Naas, king of the Ammonites. 


He attacked Jabe/h-Gi/ead a month after the 


to reſiſt Nahaſb, offered to capitulate. Nah 


ug: the people weep, inquired the reaſon of 
Its 


at which, being moved by the Spirit of God, he 


| preſs throughout Vrael; proclaiming, that ſo 
The people ſtruck with conſternation, appeared all 
marching all night, by break of day attacked the 


Thus was this war finiſhed at once, and Foſephus 


II. Nanasn, king of the Ammonites, and a friend 


III. NanAsn, father of Abigail and Zermah : is 


IV. NaHasH, father of Shobi, friend of David, 


V. NanasH, or Ir-nahafh, a city of Fudah, peo- 


NAHATH, mv, vv h, reſt ; from Nu much : 


N AH a 
election of Saul as king of Mrael. The Hebreqs 


of 'Zabeſh finding themſelves not ſtrong enough 


propoſed to pull out every one's right eye, and 
to make it a reproach in 1/rae]. The elders of 
FJabeſb deſired a truce of ſeven days. They ſent 
therefore to Gibeah, where Saul reſided, and 
their meſſengers declared their diſtreſs: 8% 
happening to return juſt then out of the ſields, 


hey then acquainted him with the meſſage 
they had received from the inhabitants of 70%, 


cut two of his oxen in pieces, and ſent them ex. 


ſhould the cattle of all thoſe be treated, who did 
not come preſently to follow Saul and Samuel, = 


at the place appointed: Saul fent back the mel. 
ſengers to Fabeh-Gilead, and bid them expect 
relief on the morrow. As ſoon as it was even- 
ing, Saul took all his army over Jordan; and 


camp of the Ammonites; (this might be about 
the fourth day of the ceffation granted to Ja 
with ſo much fury, that he intirely routed them, 


ſays, that ' Nahaſh himſelf was killed in the 
battle. 1 Sam. xl. | 


to David; probably ſon to the above. We know 
nothing of the circumſtances of his life, nor on 
what occaſion a friendſhip commenced between 
him and David. It is likely however, that this 
might happen during SauPs perſecution of David, 
when he was forced to abſcond on the other ſide 
Jordan. Probably Shobi, fon of Nahaſh, of 
Rabbah the capital of the Ammonites, is a ſon 
of the ſame Nahaſh. 2 Sam. xvii. 27. xxii. For 
the imprudence of his fon Hanun, See HAxrx. 


thought to be the ſame as 7eſe, father of David, 
Compare 2 Sam. xvii. 25. and 1 Chron. ii. 13, 
15, 16. Nahaſh, or Nachaſh, ſignifies a ſerpent, 
a crafty fellow. This perhaps might be the ſur- 
name of Jeſſ the father of David. Others think 
that Nall i the name of Jeſſe's wife; but the 
firſt explication ſeems to be beſt. 


2 Sam. xvii. 27. Probably the ſame as N- 
haſh II. above. . 


pled by the deſcendants of Tehinnoh. 


otherwiſe, guide; from du nachah, to conduct: 


otherwiſe, deſcent, according to the Syr:ac- 
» deſcent, 8 NAHATH, 


N AH 


NAHATH, ſon of Ruel, and grandſon of Eſau, 


Gen. xxxvi. 13. | 

NAHBI, Au, ny wvell-beloved ; from dan chabah, 
wwell-beloved, and the pronoun i, my : otherwiſe, 
my guide, or my reft; from u nuach, to reſt, or 
from cru nachah, to guide, and the conjunction 
q with, and the pronoun wi, my. | 

NAHBI, or Nahabi, fon of Vophſi, one of the 
ſpies ſent by Maſes, Numb. xiii. 14. 

NAHLAT, the name of the wife of Ham, ſon of 
Noah, according to the Orientalss. 

NAHOR, u, hoarſe, dry, hot, angry ; from n 
charar ; or choaked, according to the Syriac. 

I. NAHOR, or Nachor, ſon of Serug, born A.M. 
1849, ante A. D. 2155. He died aged one 
hundred and forty-eight years; his ſon was 
Terah, the father of Abraham, whom he begat at 
the age of twenty-nine years, Gen. xi. 22, 24. 

II. NAHOR, fon of Terah, and brother of Abra- 
ham, Gen. xi. 26. The year of his birth is not 
exactly known, nor that of his death. Nahor 
married M:lcah the daughter of Haran, by whom 
he had ſeveral ſons, Hua, Buz, Keniuel, Keſed, 
Hao, Pildafſh, Jidlaph, and Bethuel. Nahor 
fixed his habitation at Haran, which is therefore 
called the city of Nahor, Gen. xxiv. 10. 


NAHASSON, or Na/hon, ſon of Aminadab ; head 


of the tribe of 7udah, at the Exodus. He was the 
firſt that made his offering to the tabernacle of 
the Lord, in the ſecond year from their leaving 
Egypt. He offered a baſon, the weight of which 
was one hundred and thirty ſhekels of filver, a 


plate weighing ſeventy ſhekels, and a cup of ten 


ſhekels of filver. He offered alſo a bull, a ram, 
and a lamb, for burnt- offerings; a goat for a ſin- 
offering, two bulls, five ſheep, five kids, and five 
lambs, for a peace- offering. Numb. vii. 12, 13. 
NAHUM, vv, vas H, comforter, penitent, or their 
guide. See NAHAM. Sx 
NAHUM, the ſeventh of the twelve minor pro- 
phets, native of E/koſhai, a little village of Gali- 
lee, whoſe ruins were in being in the time of St. 
Jerome. However ſome think Elks/hai is rather 
the name of his father, and that the place of his 
birth was Begabor, or Bethabara, beyond Jordan. 
Heretofore they uſed to ſhew the tomb of this 
prophet at a village called Bethogabre, now called 
Giblin, near Emmaus. The Chaldee calls him 


Nahum of Beth-koſhi, or of Beth ketzi : but the 


| ſituation of this place 1s as much unknown as 
that of Z/kg/bai, The particular circumſtances 
of Nahum's life are altogether unknown. His 


prophecy conſiſts of three chapters, which make 


up but one diſcourſe, wherein he foretels the 
deſtruction of Nineveh. He deſcribes it in ſo 


NAH 


lively and pathetic a manner, that he ſeems to 
have been on the very ſpot. | 


Opinions are divided as to the time in which he 


propheſied. Jeſephus ſays, he foretold the fall of 
Nineveh one hundred and fifteen years before it 
happened, which will bring the time of Nahum 
under king Ahaz. The Fews ſay, that he pro- 
pheſied under Manaſſeb. Clemens Alexandrinus 


puts him between Daniel and Hzetiel, and con- 


ſequently during the captivity. But we incline 
to St. Jerome's opinion, that he foretold the de- 
ſtruaion of Nineveh in the time of Hezeliab, 
and after the war of Sennacherib in Egypt, men- 


_ tioned by Beroſus. Nahum ſpeaks plainly of the 


taking of Noamon, a city of Egypt, of the haugh- 
tineſs of Rab/hakeh, of the defcat of Sennacherib; 


and he ſpeaks of them as things that were paſſed. . 


He ſuppoſes that Judah was {till in their own 


country, and that they there celebrated their 
feſtivals. He ſpeaks of the captivity, and of the 


diſperſion of the ten tribes. All theſe marks 
convince us, that Nahum cannot be placed before 
the fiſteenth year of Hezekiah, ſince the expedi- 
tion of Sennacherib againſt that prince was in the 
fourteenth year of his reign. 


And as the taking of Nineveb foretold by him, 


cannot be the firſt ſiege of that place, under 
Sardanapalus long before; (i. e. A. M. 3257) it 


muſt be neceſſarily underſtood of the ſecond ſiege 


of that city, by Nabopolaſſar and Aſtya ges, A. M. 


3378, ante A. D. 626, which comes to the ſix- 


teenth year of king %%, under whom St. 
Jerome places the deſtruction of Nineveh. Tobit 


ſays, that this city was taken by Nebuchadnezzar 


and Ahaſuerus, giving the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar to Nabopolaſſur, and to Aſtyages that of 


Abhaſuerns. 


This prophet gives us a fine deſcription of the 


deſtruction of Nizeveb. He ſays that this city 
ſhould be ruined by a deluge of waters, which 


ſhould overflow it, and demoliſh its walls. Di- 


dorus Siculus and Atheneus relate, that during the 


time this city was beſieged by Belefrs, and by 
Arbaces, under Sardanapalus, the river Tigris 


ſwelled in ſuch a manner, that it overthrew 


twenty furlongs of the walls of Nineveh. But 
as the ſiege here mentioned by Nahum happened 
after the taking of Nineveh under Sardanapalus, 


the ſame thing might happen to Nineveh at the 


ſecond and laſt ſiege under Nebuchadnezzar and 
Aſtyages. Probably the beſiegers directed the 


courſe of the waters, to the ſame effect as beſore. 
See NINEVEH. 


The time of his death is not known, The Greek 


meneologies, and the Latin martyrologies, place 
his 
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NAR 
his feſtival December 1. Petrus Natalis however 
places it December 24. which he ſays was the 


day of his death; without acquainting us from 
whence he had learned that circumſtance. 


NAIM, Nau, or Nain, Luke vii. 11. beauty, Oc. 


See NAHAM, 
I. NAIN, or Naim, a city of Paleſtine, where 
Feſus Chrift reſtored the widow's ſon to life, as 
they were carrying him out to be buried. Avy/e- 
bius ſays, this city was in the neighbourhood of 
Eudor and Scythopolis. Elſewhere he ſays, it was 
two miles from Tabor, ſouth. The brook K:/hon 
ran between Taber and Nai. 

II. Nain, a city or town of Idumea, where Simon, 
ſon of Gioras fortified himſelf. To/eph de Bello, 
lib. v. cap. 7. ky 

NAIOTH, y, vga, beauties; from des naah : 
otherwiſe, habitations, abodes; from u navah. 

NAIOTH, or Najoth, near to Ramah, where 
David withdrew to avoid the violence of Saul. 
Here Samuel with the ſons of the prophets dwelt, 

1 Sam. xix. 23. | 

NAIS, a city in the great plain, probably the ſame 
as Nain. Toſeph. Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 5. 

NAKEDNESS, Nudity. Theſe terms, beſides their 
ordinary and literal meaning, ſometimes ſignify 
void of ſuccour, diſarmed. So, after the wor- 
ſhipping of the golden calf, the raelites found 
themſelves naked in the midſt of their enemies. 


Nakedneſs of the feet was a token of reſpect. Moſes 


put off his ſhoes when he approached the burning 


buſh. Moſt commentators are of opinion, that 
the prieſts ſerved in the tabernacle with their 
feet naked, and afterwards in the temple. In the 
enumeration that Moſes makes of the habit and 
ornaments of the prieſts, he no where mentions 
any dreſs for the feet. The Talmudiſis teach, 
that if they had but ſtepped with their feet upon 
a cloth, a ſkin, or even upon the foot of one of 
their companions, their ſervice would have been 
unlawful. 'That as the pavement of the temple 
was of marble, the prieſts uſed to incur ſeveral 
inconveniencies, becauſe of the nakedneſs of 
their feet; to prevent which in the ſecond tem- 
ple, there was a room in which the pavement 
was warm, that they might there warm their 
feet. Alſo the frequent ablutions appointed 
them in the temple ſeem to imply, that their 
feet were naked. | 


Some alſo maintain, that the common Iſraelites 
might not enter this holy place, till they had 


put off their ſhoes, and cleaned their feet. To 
this purpoſe are applied theſe words of Eecleſi- 
5 after v. 1. Keep thy foot. when thou goeſt to the 
 bouſeof God. Take care that your feet be clean. 
Rabbi Solomon, upon theſe words of Leviticus xix. 


The Turks at this day do not enter their moſ 


NAK. 


30. Ye Hall keep my fabbaths, and reverence 5 
ſanctuary,, underſtands the obligation of ap x 
ing before the Lord with naked feet. Maino , 
ſays expreſsly, that it was never allowed to _ 
the houſe of God on the holy mountain with 
ſhoes on, or with a ſtaff, or with their ordina : 
cloaths on, or with dirty feet. Some think > 
Saviour alludes to this cuſtom, when he e 
his. diſciples, Provide neither tæbo coats, e 
ſhoes, nor yet flaves, Matth. x. 9, 10. Bs 
þ : ques 

till aſter they have waſhed their feet, and their 
hands, and have put off the outward covering of 
their lege. The Chri/trans of Ethiopia enter not 
into their churches except with their feet bare 
The Indian Brachmans have the ſame reſpect = 
their pagodas. Solinus ſays, cap. 19. that no one 
can enter the temple of Diana of Crete, till he hag 
made his legs bare. Juvenal ſays, Sat. vi. that 
even the kings of the Jews kept their Salbatl; 
with naked feet. ; 12 

Exercent ubi feſta mero pede Sabbatha Reges. 


The nakedneſs of the feet is ſometimes put in 


Scripture for that nakedneſs which modeſty for- 
bids. With-bold thy feet from being unſbod, fays 
Jeremiah, ii. 25. Take care of dilcovering your 
feet, or of falling into any ſhameful action. And 
Jerem. xiii. 26. Therefore will 1 diſcover thy flirts 
upon thy face, that thy ſhame may appear. he ſeet 
expreſs what delicacy would conceal. Lam. i. 9. 
dene ejus in pedibus ejus, & aqua pedum. Vide 
'EET, 


To uncover the nakedneſs of any one, is commonly 


put for a ſhameful and unlawful conjunction, or 
an inceſtuous marriage. Ignominiam carnis ſir 
nudavit, Levit. xx. 19. And Ezetiel xvi. 37. 
Nudabo ignominiam tuam. And again, Eras nude 
O a plena. 

Nakedneſs is ſometimes put for being ill clad. Sau 
continued naked among the prophets ; i. e. hav- 
ing only his under cloaths on. aiab receives 
orders from the Lord to go naked; i. e. cloathed 
as a ſlave, half clad. Thus it is recommended 
to cloath the naked, i. e. ſuch as are ill cloathed. 
St. Paul ſays, that he was in cold, in naked- 
neſs; i. e. in poverty, and want of raiment. 

Naked is put for diſcovered, known, manifeſt. So Job, 
xxvi. 6. Hell is naked before him. The ſepulcire, 
the unſeen ſtate, is open to the eyes of God. St. 
Paul ſays in the fame ſenſe ; Neither is there any 

creature that is not manifeſt in his fight; but «ll 
things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him it! 

whom we have to do. Heb. iv. 13. 

The nakedneſs of Adam and Eve was unknown, 

[i. e. unfelt] by them before they ſinned. They 
were not aſhamed at it, becauſe — — 
an 


NAM 


and irregular deſires had not yet excited the fleſh 


' againſt the Spirit, They were Exempt from 


whatever indecency might happen among us, on 
occaſion of nakedneſs. 


Some interpreters tranſlate the text of Moſes, Adam 


and Ave were wiſe, or crafty; for the Hebrew 
word Harom has ſometimes this ſignification. 
But it is plain from the ſequel of Mrfes's dif. 
courſe, that he meant it of bodily nakedneſs; 
for he ſays, that to hide their nakedneſs they 


his particular benevolence towards thoſe, whom 

e receives more eſpecially into the number of 

is own, Hence it was that he pave a name, 
even betore their birth, to ſome perſons whom 
he appointed, and who belonged to him in a 
particular manner. So he gabe a name to Jede- 
diah, or Solomon fon of David, to the Alefſiah, 
to 7ohn the Baptiſt, Oe. 


made themſelves aprons of fig- leaves. The Pagans God ſpeak ing to AMiſes, promiſes he will ſend his 


believe that in the golden age all men went 
naked, Plato in Politic, p. 272. 


NAME. The name of God. See IEHOVAAH. The 


T 


name without any other addition, ſignifies the 
name of the Lord, which was not pronounced 
out of reſpect. The ljraelitiſh woman's fon bla f. 
flemed the Name, Levit. «xiv. 11 I any one 
blaſphemed the ſacred name, he was taken out 
of the camp, and all who heard him laid their 
hands upon his head, and the people ſtoned him. 


he name of God often ſtands for God himſelf, his 
Power, or majeſty, Our aſſiſtance, or ſtrength 


and hope is in the name of God, in his goodneſs, 
power, Ec. The Hebrews believe that Myfes, 
that Feſus Chrift, and the prophets, performed 
their miracles by pronouncing the name of God, 
the true pronunciation of which was known to 
them, though at this day (they ſay) it is intirely 


To take the name of God in vain, Exod. xx. 7. is 
to ſwear falſely, or without occaſion, or to min. 


gle the name of God in our diſcourſes, or oaths, 


either falſely, raſhly, wantonly, unneceſſarily, 
or preſumptuouſly. God forbids to mate mention 


Hebrews hard] ever pronounced the name Bas ; 
they disfigured it, by ſaying Mephibofheth, or 
Meribsheth, inſtead of Mephibaal, or Ateribaal ; 
where Bojheth lignifies ſomething ſhameful or 
contemptible : inſtead of ſaying Elhim, they ſaid 


To give a name is a token of command and autho- 


Iilim, gods of filthineſs, 


rity. A father gives names to his children, a mas- 
der to his ſlaves, to his brute creatures. It js faid 


en. Ii. 23. that Adam gave name to his wife, and 


to all the. animals, and that the names he gave 


became their true name. God changed N 


angel before him; and lays, my name js in Jim. 
Exod. xxiii. 21. He thall act, he ſha}! ſpeak, he 
ſhall puniſh in my name; he ſhall bear my name, 


he ſhall be my ambaſſador, he {hall receive the 


lame honours as belong to me. Ang in effect, 
the angel that ſpake to Mer, that appeared to 
him in the buſh, that gave him the law on Mount 
Sinai, ſpeaks and acts always as God himſelf; 
and Maſes always gives him the name of God. 
Thus ſays the Lord, and the Lord ſpate to Moſes, 


ſaying, 


To know any one by his name, 7 know hes by name, 
Exod. xxxlii. 12. expreſſes a diſtinction, a friend- 


Ip, a particular familiarity. The kings of the 
Eaſt had little communication with their ſubjects; 
and hardly ever appeared in public. 80 that 
when they knew their ſervants by name, vouch- 
lafed to ſpeak to them, to call them, and to ad- 


mit them into their preſence, it was a great 


mark of favour. 


„to Thoſe that in the aſſemblies were called by their 


names, per nomina vocabantur, Numb. xvi. 2. 
were the principal of the people, the heads of 
tribes; or who had ſome great employment, or 
particular dignity. | 

n theſe occaſions they called thus; Aaron and his 
poſterity, Hur and his family, Caleb and thoſe 
under him, &c. They called by their name 
only the firſt and chief of the people. have 
called thee by thy name, Iſai. xliii. 1. xlv. 4. may 
alſo ſignify, I have appointed thee by name to 
this office; I have changed your name, to ſhew 
that I took you into my ſervice; ſo Nebuchad- 
Lega, gave new names to Daniel and his com- 
panions. God [peaking of the fixed place where 
his temple ſhould be built, calls it The place 


which the Lord ſhall chosfo 15 Place his name there, 


Deut. xiv. 23. XvV1. 2. That there his name ſhould 


be called on: That this place ſhould haye the 


honour of bearing the name of the Lord, of be- 
ing conſecrated to his ſervice, and worſhip. 
Theſe expreſſions ſhew the veneration of the 
Hebrews for whatever in any wiſe belonged to 
God. | | 

ame 1s often put for renown or reputation, The 


name 
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name of Jeſbua became famous over all the coun- 
try, Joſh. vi. 27. And God ſaid to David, 
when he reproached him with the crime he had 
committed with Bathſbeba, I have made thee a 
great name, like unto the name of the great men that 


are in the earth. 2 Sam. vii. 9. I have given you 
honour and reputation, equal to that of the 
greateſt of monarchs. | 


To raiſe up the name of the dead, Ruth iv. 5, 10, Oc. 


is ſaid of the brother of a man who died without 
children, when this brother marries the widow 
of the deceaſed, and revives his name in 1/rael, 
by means of the children which he may beget : 
theſe are deemed to be children of the deceaſed. 


In a contrary ſenſe to this, to blot out the name 


of any one, is to exterminate his memory; to 
extirpate his race, his children, works or houſes, 


and in general whatever may continue his name 


on the earth. T hou haſ# deſtroyed the awicked, thou 
haft put out their name for ever and ever. Pal. ix. 5. 
The name of the wicked ſball rot. Prov. x. 7. It 
ſhall ſtink, and if it be at all remembered, it 
ſhall be only with abhorrence and deteſtation. 


1/aiah iv. 1. deſcribes a time of calamity and diſ- 


grace in Hrael, wherein men ſhould. be very 
ſcarce: he ſays, In that day ſeven women all 
take hold of ene man, ſaying, we will eat our own 
bread, and wear our own apparel; only let us be 


called by thy name, to take away our reproach. 


Take us for wives, and let us be called your 
ſpouſes. The Lord complains in Ezetziel, that 
his ſpouſes ( Fudah and Iſrael) are become pro- 
ſtitutes, though they bore his name; that they 
have defiled his holy name, which they bore as 
his ſpouſes, by abominations, and by idolatry. 


God often complains that the falſe prophets prophe- 


fied in his name, Jerem. xiv. 14, 15. Xxvii. 15 
Sc. Feſus Chriſt ſays, Matth. vii. 22. that in the 
day of judgment many ſhall ſay, Lord, Lord, 
have ave not propheſied in thy name, and in thy name 
have caſt out devils, and in thy name done many 
wonderful works ? he fays, Mark ix. 41. whoſo- 
ever ſhall give a cup of cold water in his name, 
ſhall not loſe his reward; and he that receives a 


_ prophet or a juſt man, in the name of a prophet 


or juſt man, ſhall receive a recompence in pro- 
portion to his good intention. Matth. x. 41. In 
all theſe inſtances the word name is put for the 


perſon, for his ſervice, his ſake, his authority. 
So names of men is ſometimes put for heads or per- 


ſons. Rev. iti. 4. Theu haſt a few names even in 
Sardis, evhich have not defiled their garments. And 
Rev. xi. 13. Vulg. Occiſi ſunt in terre molu no- 


mina hominum ſeptem millia. Seven thouſand men 


periſhed in the earthquake,—names of men: Gr. 


NAO 


perhaps this ſhould be conſidered as implying 
men of name, perſons of conſequence, nobles 
tituladoc, &c. k i 

NAOMI, wy, beautiful, agreeable. | 

NAOMI, or Noemi, wife of Elimelech; who re. 
tired into the land of Moab on occaſion of a fa- 

mine in Judæa; where Elimelech dying, Naomi 
ſettled her two ſons in marriage, Mablon to Ruth 
and Chilion to Orpab. Theſe two young men 

dying alſo, without children, Naomi reſolved to 
return into Zudza. Her two daughters-in-law _ 
were deſirous of returning with her, but ſhe dic. 
ſuaded them. Orpah remained behind, but Ru 
would accompany Naomi to Bethlehem, Ruth i. 
I, 2, 3, Sc. When they came thither, the re- 
port was ſoon ſpread in the neighbourhood, and 
the people came to welcome her. She told them, 
that they muſt no longer call her Naomi, i. e. 
Fair; but Mara, i. e. bitterneſs. For the Lord, 

ſays ſhe, has heaped trouble upon me. I auent away 
full, but the Lord has brought me back empty and 
de ſolate. 

One day as Ruth went out to glean in the fields, 
ſhe happened to enter that of Boaz, who encou- 

raged her to follow his reapers, and made her 
eat among his harveſters. At her return home, 
Nami informed her, that Boaz was her near 
kinſman : and ſhe adviſed the procedure of Ruth 
fo warily, that ſhe brought it about at laſt, chat 
Boaz married Ruth. Vide Boaz and Rur. 
By this marriage Ruth had a fon called Obed; on 
which the women of Bethlehem congratulated 
Naomi. The exact time is not known, in which 
this hiſtory of Ruth and Naomi happened; but 
we know that between the time of the marriage 
of Salmon with Rahab of Jericho, and the birth of 
David, are three hundred and ſixty-ſix years, 
which are filled up only with four perſons, Sal- 
mon, Boaz, Obed, and Feſſe.. So that each of theſe 
mult have lived long. 

NAPHISH, vd, the foul: from why napheſh : 
otherwiſe, he that reſts, or refreſhes himſelf, that 
reſpires : according to the Syriac, that multiples. 

NAPHISH, or Naphis, ſon of Iſbmaecl. Gen. xxv. 
15. and 1 Chron. i. 31. > 

NAPHTHA, a ſort of Bitumen found about Baby- 
ln. Daniel ſays, Dan. iii. 46. Vulg. that they 
heated the furnace, in which Shadrach, Meſhach, 
and Abednegs were to be caſt, with naphtha, 

pitch and other combuſtible matter. It is thought 
| Noah uſed naphtha or bitumen, to coat the out- 
fide of the ark, Gen. vi. 14. and that the walls 
of the tower of Babel were cemented with a fort 
of mortar, in which naphtha was a chief ingre- 
dient. Gen. xi. 3. We are aſſured that naphths 


15 


NAP 


11 ſo ſubtle and inflammable, that it even attracts 
the fire to it, when it (i. e. its vapour) comes 


within a certain diſtance. Strabo ſays, lib. 15. 


it cannot be quenched by common water. Pliny 
relates, that Medea burnt a woman of whom ſhe 
had conceived a jealouſy, by giving her a crown 


dipped in naphtha, which took fire as the ap- 


proached the altar, to ſacrifice. 
Nophtha is a kind of petroleum, or rock-oil, found 
in ſeveral parts of the world, ſometimes of one 
colour, ſometimes of another, according to the 
nature of the rock, or of the ſoil that produces 
it; ſometimes more liquid, ſometimes leſs, al- 
ways very inflammable, ſulphureous, and clam- 
my. The word N aphtha is derived from the Chal- 
" dee or Hebrew Noph or Naph, to drop or diſtil. 


It is procured in great quantities from certain 


ſprings, near the city Hit in Chaldza, Herdelot. 
Didtion. Orient. p. 452, 656, 740. Alſo in the 
mountains of Farganah, in the province of Tran- 
tzxane, To diſtinguiſh naphiha from pitch, the 
Turks call it black maſtick. There is a naphtha 
fetrea, which diſtils from rocks: it is found in 
the duchy of Modena. There is ſome alſo about 
Raguſa, and even in ſeveral provinces of France, 
as Auvergne, &c. The naphtha of France is ſoft: 


as pitch, liquid, black, of an ungrateful ſcent. 


That of Izaly is a kind of petroleum, or a clear 
oil, ſometimes white, ſometimes red, ſometimes 
yellow, ſometimes green, and ſometimes black. 
Iſaac Vofjius has a Diſſertation on Naphtha., [In 
Fng/and, the common naphtha is Barbadces tar, 
which is a rock oil brought from that iſland: I 


have never been able to procure the true nophiha.] 


NAPHTALI, OD, compariſon, likeneſs : otherwite, 
that firuggles, or fights: or to twwine, arrench ; 
from DD pathal, by 

NAPHT ALI, or Nephral:, ſixth fon of Jacob, by 
Bilbab, Rachel's handmaid. Rachel ſaid, wwilh 
great avreſtlings have 1 wwreflled with my ſiter, and 
{ have prevailed. Gen. xxx. 8. I have ſtrove 
with her like wreſtlers, who endeavour to throw 
one another down; I have made great efforts and 
at lait have obtained the victory.” We know 
but few particulars of the life of Naphtal. 
His ſons were Fahzeel, Guni, Jezer, and Shillem. 
Gen. xIvi. 24 The patriarch Jacob, when he 
gave his bleſſing to his ſon Naphtuli, ſaid to him; 
Naphrali 7s @ hind let looſe; be giveth goodly avords. 
Gen. xlix. 21. Moſt of the Rabbins and com— 
mentators apply this to Barat, who was of the 
tribe of Naphrali, and who at firſt ſhewed 
the fear of a hind, by refuſing to march againſt 
the Canaenites, unleſs the propheteſs Deborah 
would go with him; but he afterwards ſhewed 


go he imitated the ſwiftneſs of a hind in purſuit 
OL, 
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of the enemy. Judg. iv. 6. He ſignalized his 
eloquence alſo in that ſublime canticle he com- 


poſed with Deborah, to give thanks to God for 
their victory. 


The LXX. give another rendering to this text; 


Naphtali zs as a tree that puts forth young branches, 
the ſhoots of which are fue. This ſenſe ſeems to 
me as good, at leaſt, as the former. Fac:h com- 
mends the fertility of Naphtali, and the beauty 
of his race. Naphlali had but four ſons, yet at 
the Exodus his tribe made up 53,490 men able to 
bear arms. es in bleſſing the ſame tribe, 
ſays, Deut. xxxiii. 23. 0 Naphtali, ſatisfied 
with favour, and full with the blefjing of the Lord, 
poſſeſs thou the weft and the ſouth. [Nulgate, The 
ſea and the ſouth ; which the Hebrew will admit. 

i. e. the ſea of Gennefſaret, which was ſouth of 
the inheritance of - this tribe, His foil was very 
fruitful in corn and oil. His limits were extended 
into upper and lower Galilee, having Jordan eaſt, 
Aſher and Zebulun weſt, Libanus north, and I 
ſachar ſouth. | 

'The tribe of Naphtali encamped in the wilderneſs 
on the north-fide of the tabernacle, between Dan 
and Manaſſe hb. Numb. ii. 25, 26, 27, Cc. After 
the diviſion, by 7e/hua, of the Land of Promiſe, 
the children of Naphtali did not deſtroy all the 
Canamiites in their country, but contented them- 
ſelves with making them tributary. Judg. i. 33. 
The Naphtalites being on the frontiers to the 
north, were firſt invaded, and firſt made cap- 
tives by the kings of Ajjria. 2 Kings xv. 29. 
A. M. 3345, ante A. D. 659. Ijaiah ix. 1. fore- 
told to them, that they ſhould tee the light of 
the Mcfrah, and ſhould be firſt illuminated by 
the light of the poſpel. And indeed our Saviour 
preached oftener and longer in Ga/:/ee, and par- 
ticularly in the tribe of Naphtali, than in any 
other part of Fuden, Matt. iv. 13, 150 

NAPHPUHIM, p1tna:, veTO8u, openings. 

NAPHTUHIM, or Neph/uim, fourth fon of Mix- 
r:41m, Gen. x. 13. He dwelt in Egypt, and 
probably peopled that part of Ethiopia, between 


Siene and Meroe, and of which Napata or Napa— 


tea was the capital. | 
NARC 1550 V. Napriggee, aftoniſhment, Rupidity, 
ſ[urprize ; from the Greeb-v&p14716. 
NARCISSUS. St. Paul, Rom. xvi. 11. fays, 
Crreet then of the haufhold of Narciſſus, «which are 


in the lord, This paſſage cannot prove that 


Narcifus was a Chriflion, any more than Phil. 
iv. 22. in which he ſends ſalutes from Cz/ar's 
houſhold, i. e. probably, thofe of Nero's family. 
Origen pretends, that this expreſſion, the hyufho!d 
of Narcifſus, proves that this family was not all 
Chriſtians, Grotius thinks that Narciſſus was a 
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Pagan, but others will have him to have been a 
Chriſtian. But as theſe maintain him to have 


been Nareiſſus, the famous freed-man of the 


emperor Claudius, they muſt certainly be miſ- 
taken, ſince this Narciſſus never was a Chriſtian 
and beſides, he was dead ſome years before St. 
Paul wrote this epiſtle. The Pſeuds- Ambreoſtus 
ſays, that ſome copies make Narciſſus to have 
been a prieſt, and that if St. Paul does not ſa- 
lute him, it is becauſe perhaps he then happened 


to be abfent. The Greeks fay he was biſhop of 


Athens, and a martyr, give him the title of an 
apoitle, and place him in the number of the ſe— 


venty diſciples. Baronius has accordingly in- 


ſerted him in the Raman martyrology, Uber 31. 


NASBAS, Ne3&r7, See NEBAT. © 
NASBAS, or Nabath, a kinſman of Tobit, Tob. 


i. 18. 


N ASI, wi, a prince. 
NASI, or Naſbi, i. e. prince. The Hebrews give 


this name to the heads of the tribes of the great 
families, and even to the princes of the people. 
At this day it is in a manner appropriated to ſig— 
nify the chief, the preſident of the Sanbedrim. 


Simon Maccabeus was honoured with this title, 


after he had become independent of the Creeks. 
He has the name of Na on his medals. The 
prince, or the Naſt, of the Sanhedrim, was the 
depoſitary of the” oral law or tradition, which 
Moſer, according to the Rabbins, intruſted with 
the ſeventy elders, who made up that aſſembly. 


Thoſe who are of opinion, that the Sanhedrim - 


has always ſubliſted ſince its firſt inſtitution by 


N 


, 
II 


Moſes, mult alſo make the dignity of Naſ equally 
ancient: but thoſe who maintain the Sanbedrim 
to be much more modern, hold alſo the ſame of 


the office of N. Some will have Eſdras to 


have firſt introduced this office, and that he an- 
nexed it to the family of David. When Hillel 
came from Babylon, under the reign of Herod, 
about thirty years before Fe/us Chriſt, he exer- 
ciſed this function with great ſplendour. After 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, this name of prince 
was changed into that of patriarch, or head of 
the captivity. It is neceſſary to know their titles, 
in order to underſtand the language of the Rab- 
bins, and of ſuch authors as have treated of the 
republic, or other affairs, of the Jeu. 

ATHAN, 371, 20% gives, or 1s given. 

NATHAN, ſon of David and Bazhjheba, 2 Sam. 
v. 14. 1Chr. iii 5. Father of Mattatha. Luke iii. 31. 


. NATHAN, a famous prophet of the Lord, who 


lived under king David, and had a great ſhare in 


the confidence of that prince, His country 1s 
unknown, as alſo the time in which he began to 


propheſy. The firſt time the Scrip;ure ſpeaks 


— 


NAT 


of him, is on occaſion of the deſign of David, to 
build a temple to the Lord. That prince diſco. 
vered his intention to Nathan, who, not queſtion. 
ing but ſo pious a reſolution muſt proceed from 
God, bid him execute what his heart prompted 
Oe 
Nathan to acquaint David, that this honour did 
not belong to David, but was reſerved for his 


him to. But the night following the Lord ordered 


ſon and ſucceſſor. 
Several ears aſter, when David had tranſgreſſed 


with Bathf>:ba, and had ſlain Uriah, by the ſword 
of the children of Ammon; the Lord ſent Nathan 
to reprove him. Nathan acquitted himſelf of 
this duty in a very prudent manner, by a para- 
bolical ftory of a rich man, who having many 
locks and herds of his own, yet for the enter- 


tainment of a friend who was come to viſit him, 


would force alamb from a poor man, which was 
the only one he had; David had hardly heard 
Nathan's ſtory, ere he exclaimed, the man is 
wortiy of death ! he ſhall reſtore the lamb four- 
fold. Then Nathan applied his parable to David 
himſelf, “ thou art the man, &c. You have taken 
by force the wife of Uriah the Hittite, and him 
have you {lain by the ſword of the Ammonites. 
Therefgre the ſword ſhall not depart from thy 
houſe,” &c. 2 Sam. Xi. xii. | 


David acknowledged his {in to the prophet, crying 


out, I have ſinned againſt the Lord. Nathan to 


comfort him, aſſured him, that the Lord had 


mitigated his puniſhment, and that he himſclf 
ſhould not die. But becauſe he had given occa- 
ſion to the enemies of the Lord to blaſpheme, his 
ſon that was born of Bath/heba ſhould ſurely die. 
Bathſheba had a ſecond ſon, called Solon, and 
the Lord ſent Nathan again to David, ordering 
him to call the name of the child Fedidioh, i. e. 
beloved of the Lord. Probably on this occaſion, 
God declared to David, that Solomon ſhould be 
his ſucceſſor; that he ſhould build him a tempi?, 
and ſhould be the heir of the promiſes made to 
him. See 2 Sam. vii. 12, Ec. 


David being arrived at a great age, Adnijan his 


ſon began to take upon him the {tate and equi- 
page of a king, in oppoſition to the intereft c. 
his brother Salomon. But neither the high-pricic 
Zadob, nor the prophet Nathan, were in his in- 
tereſt. Adonijah gave a ſplendid entertainment 


. 7 . 7 7 
to thoſe of his own faction, at which “ 


conceiving ſome jealouſy, immediately repre 
to Bathſheba, the mother of Solomon, and bid her, 
at the peril of her own life, and that of her ion, 
to follow his counſel. “ Go preſently to kin; 
David, and ſay to him; O my Lord the «in! 
have you not ſworn to me, that Solomon my ien 
ſhould ſucceed to the crown ? Why then ds 
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Admijah reign?” While you are ſaying this, I 
will come in, and confirm what you ſay, Bath. 
ſbeba adopted this advice, and while ſhe was yet 
ſpeaking to the king, Nathan comes, and being 
admitted, ſaid to him, „ O my Lord the king, 

have you appointed Adonijab to be your ſucceſ- 
ſor ? Have you not often declared to me, that 
dolamon ſhould be your ſucceſſor ??? Then David 
cauſed Zadok the high-prieit, and Benaiah the 
ſon of Fehoiada to be ſent for, and commanded 
them, with the prophet Nathan, to anoint Solo- 

"mon king of 1/rael. | | 

The time and manner of Nathan's death are not 
known. 1 Chronicles xxix. 29. give us to under- 
ſtand, that Gad and Nathan wrote the hiſtory of 
David. The fame prophets had alſo regulated 
with David the order and diſpoſition of the mi- 
niſters of the temple. Laſtly, that Nathan and 
Abijah of Shilo had written the hiſtory of Solomon, 
2 Chron. ix. 29. In 1 Kings iv. 5, under the 
reign of Solomon we find mention of Azariah and 


Zabud, ſons of Nathan, who had confiderable 


employments at court; but whether this was 
Nathan the prophet is not ſaid. 
St, Epiphanius in his Lives of the Prophets, relates 
a ſtory taken from ſome apocryphal book, in 
which it is ſaid, that Nathan knowing by inſpi— 
ration that David was on the point of commit- 


ting adultery, he ſet out immediately for 7eru- 


ſalem, hoping to prevent it. But the devil found 
means to delay him by the way, having placed 
before him a dead man quite expoſed. Nathan 
out of humanity, thought himſelf obliged to ſtay 
and bury him; in the mean time David com- 

. mitted his crime. Eupolemus in Euſebius makes 
Nathan an angel of the Lord, when he ſays, that 
the angel called Dianathan told David, that God 
did not think fit he ſhould build the temple. 

Ill. NAT HAN, father of Igal. 2 Sam. xxiii. 36. 
called Nathan brother of Foel, 1 Chron. xi. 38. 


IV. NarhAN, father of Zabud, a prieſt. 1 Kings 


ir. 5. 

V. NA-r HAN, father of Azariah, 1 Kings iv. 5. 

VI. Na THAN, brother of Joel, 1 Chron. xi. 38. a 
champion in David's army. The ſame as Nathan 
father of Igal. 2 Sam. Xxlii. 36. | 

VII. NaTHAN, one of the chief of the Jews that 
returned from Babylon with Ezra, and was fent 
by him to 1ddo, that he might give them Nezhi- 
nin for the temple ſervice, Ezra viii. 10. 

NATHANAEL, beezru, gift of God ; from 55 na- 
han, agift, and d& el, God. 

J. NATHANAEL, or Nethaneel, fon of Zuar, 
head or prince of the tribe of Hachar at the Exo- 

dus. He made his oblations to the tabernacle, 
35 Chief of his tribe, Numb, i. 8. vii. 18, 19. 
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II. NATHANAEL, fourth ſon of Feſje of Bethlehem, 


and brother of David, 1 Chron. ii. 14. 
III. NATHANAEL, ſon of Ohededom, of the race of 
the prieſts. He ſounded a trumpet at the ſolem- 
vity of bringing the ark to Jeriſalem, 1 Chron. 
xv. 241 Xxvi. 4. wr 
IV. NATHANAEL, a doctor of the law, ſent by 
Fehoſbaphat to inftruCt the people. 2 Chr. xvii. 7. 
V. NATHANAEL, ſather of Shemaiah, a Levite. 
1 Chron. xxiv. 6. ts 
VI. NATHANAEL, a Levite in the time of king 
. Foftab, 2 Chron. -xxxv. 9. 2. 
VII. NATHANAEL., one who returned from the 
_ captivity of Babylon, Bara x. 22. 
VIII. NaTHANAEL, a diſciple of our Lord Jef 
Chrijt, Philip meeting Nathanael told him, we 
| have found the /7efiah, deſcribed by Moſes and 
the prophets, in Fe/s of Nazareth, ſon of Joſeph. 


Nathanael aſked him, Can any thing good come 


out of Nazareth? Philip bid him come and ſee. 
Jeſus ſeeing Nathanael coming towards him, ſays, 
There's an J/raelite indeed, without artifice, or 
diſguiſe. Nathanael aſked him, How can you 
know me?. Je/us anſwered, Before Philip called 
you, I ſaw you under the fig-tree. (It is be- 
lieved that Jeſus ſaw him in ſpirit, as he was 
praying in ſecret under a fig tree, and begging 
of God the manifeſtation of the Meſſiab.) Na- 


ſon of God, and the king of Iſrael. Feſus an- 


ſwered him, doſt thou believe, becauſe I ſaw 


thee under the fig-tree ? Thou ſhalt ſee much 
greater things than theſe. John i. 46, &c. xxi. 2. 
Many have thought that Nathanael was the ſame as 
St. Bartholomew, (vide BARTHOLOMEW.) The 
evangeliſts, who mention Bartholomew, ſay no- 
thing of Nathanael, and St. John, who men- 


tions Nathanael, takes no notice of Bartholomew, 


We read at the end of St. %s goſpel, that our 
Saviour after his reſurrection maniſeſted himſelf 
to Peter, Thomas, Nathanael, and the ſons of 
Jebedee, as they were ſiſhing in the lake of Gen- 
refareth.” We know no other circumſtances of 
the life of this holy man. Some believe he was 
the bridegroom at the marriage of Cana in Galilee. 
NATHAN-MELECH, phie, gift of the king; 
from ja nathan, to give, and 412 melech, a ting. 
NATHAN-MELECH, an eunuch or officer of 
Handle, king of Fudah. 2 Kings xxiii. 11. He 
had the care of the chariots conſecrated to the 
ſun. | 
NATURE. In Scripture the word nature expreſſes 
the natural courſe of things eſtabliſhed in the 
world. Ho a crime is ſaid to be againſt nature, 
becauſe it is contrary to the method eſtabliſhed 
by the Creator, Judg. xix. 24. Rom. i. 26. 
SED 2 Objecrs 


thanael then ſaid to him, Maſter, thou art the 
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Olſecre ne ſcelus hoc contra naturam operemini in 
virum, 
olive-tree into a wild oliye, 1s contrary t nature, 
Rom. xi. 24. the cuſtomary order of nature 1s 
thereby in ſome meaſure violated, and inverted. 

Nature is alſo put for natural deſcent, Gal. ii. 15. 
We aue are. Jews by nature; i. e. 'Feavs by birth, 
and not Gentiles, And Eph. ii. 3. We were by 
nature the children of avrath. 

Nature allo denotes common ſenſe, natural in- 


ſtinct. Dotb not even nature itſelf teach you, that 


if a man have long hair, it is a ſhameto him? 1 Cor. 
Xl. 14. | | 
The nature of animals is that whereby they are 


diſtinguiſhed from other creatures, and from one 


another. Every nature of beaſts, birds, ſerpents, 
and other animals, has been tamed and ſubdued 
by human nature, James iii. 7. 

St. Peter informs us, that Feſus Ghrift has made us 
partakers of a divine nature; he has merited for 
us the character of children of God, and grace 
to practice godlineſs, &c. like our father who 
is in heaven. 


NAVE, jv, vavy, The Greek tranſlator of Ecele- 


frafticus reads nave for nun. Nun ſignifies ſon, 


poſterity, durable and eternal; from pq nin nave 
ſignifies beauty; from dea naab : otherwiſe, habi- 
tation ; from dy navah. | 
NAZAREAN, NaCupzToi, kept, or flower z from 
Y) natzar, to keep, to flouriſh. | 
 NAZARETH, n, v=Ceper, guarded, or flou- 
riſbin g. „ * 
NAZARETH, a little city of Zebulun, in lower 
Galilee, welt of Tabor, and eaſt of Plolemais. 
Fuſebius places it fifteen miles from Legio eaſt. 
This city is celebrated for having been the reſi- 
dence of Fe/us Chriſt, for the firſt een Yor woe 
years of his life, Luke ii. 5 1. Here our Saviour 
became incarnate, here he lived in obedience to 
| Foſeph and Mary, and from hence he took the 
name of a Nazarean. Afrer he had begun his 
miſſion, he preached here ſometimes in the ſy- 
nagogue, Luke iv. 16. But becauſe his coun- 
trymen had no faith in him, and were offended 
at the meanneſs of his original, he did not many 
'miracles there, nor would he dwell therein. 
Matth. xiii. 5.4, 58. So he fixed his habitation 
at Capernaum for the latter part of his life, Matt. 


iv. 13. The city of Nazareth was ſituated on an 


eminence, and on one fide there was a precipice, 
from whence the Nazareans one day had a deſign 
of throwing down oux Saviour, becauſe he up- 
braided them with their unbelief, Luke iv. 29. 
St. Epiphanius ſays, that in his time Nazareth was 
only a village, and that to the reign of Conſtan- 


tine it was inhabited by Fes alone, excluſive of 


And St. Paul ſays, to ingraſt a good 


NAZARITES, 


2, This name was given to 


NAS 
Chriſtians, Adamnanus, a writer of the ſeyent! 
century; ſays, that in his time there were ty? 
great churches at Nazareth, one in the midſt of 
the city, built on two arches, in the place where 
our Saviour's houſe had ſtood. Under the Bak 
arches now mentioned, was a very fine fountain 
which furniſhed water to the whole city. The 
ſecond church of Nazareth was built in the place 
where the houſe ſtood, wherein the angel Gabri! 
appeared to the Virgin Mary. Villibrode, in the 
eighth century, ſpeaking of the ſame church of 
Nazareth, ſays, that the Chriſtians were often 
obliged to redeem it with money from the Pagans, 
who otherwiſe threatened to demoliſh it. Phoc; 
in the twelfth century ſays, that as ſoon as one 
enters into Nazareth, one finds the church of St. 
Gabriel, under which is a little vault, wherein i; 
the fountain near which the angel firſt {1k tg 
Mary. It may be here obſerved, that the Oli. 
entals thought the angel firſt ſpoke to Mary er 
a fountain, and afterwards in her own houſe, 
Phocas adds, that in the ſame city there is a ery 
handſome church, heretoſore the houſe of St. 
Foſeph The church of Nazareth, or of the in- 


carnation, is ſtill in being. 


Now all this will by no means agree with the famous 


tranſlation of the houſe of the Virgin Mar); 
which in 1291, is pretended to have been removed 
by the aſſiſtance of angels, from the city of Naze- 
reth into  Daimatia; from whence it W 4s carried 
four years after, beyond the gulph of Venice, into 
the dioceſe of Recanati, in the borders of A, 
and ſet on the land of a lady named Lauretta; 
from whence the church that was found there, 
obtained the name of our Lady of Lauretio But 
the ſituation of this holy houſe being in a wood, 
to which it was dangerous to reſort, becauſe of 
robbers, it was a third time tranſported to the 
diſtance of half a league from thence upon a hill; 
and once more it was carried from thence to the 
place where it ſtands at preſent. It is very pro- 
bable, that all theſe different tranſlations were no 
other than ſo many different buildings, &ou- 
ſtructed on the model of thq church of Nazareth; 
juſt as in ſeveral ome churches have been built, 
on the model of that of the holy ſepulchre at 
Feruſalem. 2 e 
MN, vetypiou, ſeparated, or 
crowned ; from Mm nazir, or mn nazar, a fiower, 


or bud. 


NAZARITE, or Nazarean. This term may fonify, + 


1, An inhabitant of Nazareth; or native of that 


city. -- | f 
Feſus Chriſt and his 


diſciples; commonly, in a ſenſe of deriſion and 
contempt, eſpecially by writers againſt Chon 
\ 35 0 


N A Z 
For a ſet of heretic (Chriſtians) called Nazareans, 


For a Nazarite, a man under the obligation 
of a vow, to obſerve the rules of Nazariteſhip 
whether for his whole lite, as Sampſon and John 
the Baptiſt; or only for a time, as thole in 
Numbers vi. 18, 19, 20. Amos ii. 11, 12. 

- NVazarite, in ſome paſſages of ſeripture denotes 
” man of diſtinction and dignity in the court of 
a prince. 

The name of Nazarene belongs to Jeſus Chriſt, not 
only becauſe of his having lived the greater part 
of his life at Nazareth, and becauſe that place has 
always been conſidered as his country, but alſo 
becauſe the prophets had foretold, that © he 
. ſhould be called a Nazarene.” Matth. ii. 23. 
We find no particular place in the prophets, ex- 
prefsly affirming, that the Maſiaß ſhould be 
called a Nazarene; and St. Maltheau only quotes 


I 
45 


ſinuate, that the conſecration of the Nazarites, 
and their great purity, was a type and prophecy 
referring to our Saviour; Numb. vi. 18, 19. or 
elſe that the name of Nazir or Nazarite, given 
to the patriarch eh, referred to Jeſus Chriſt, 
Gen. xlix. 26. Deut. xxxiii. 16. Laſtly, St. 
Jeram was of opinion, that St. MHatthezu alludes 
to T/aiah xi. 1. Is 21. There ſhall come forth a 
rod out of the flem of jeſſe, and a branch (in He- 
brew, Nezer,) ſhall grow out of his roots, This 
branch or Nezer, and this rod, are certainly in- 
tended to denote Fe/us Chriſt, by the general 
conſent of the fat ers and interpreters. 

Nazcre4n heretics, Were Chriſtians converted from 
Fudaiſm, whole chief e:ror conſiſted in defend- 
ing the n ceuty or pe ency of the works of 
the law, aud who ob?: tely adhered to the 
practice of the Fexvifh remonies. The name 
of Nazarenes at firſt had nothing odious init; 
and was often given to the firſt Chriſtians, The 
Fathers frequently mention the goſpel of the 
Nazarenes, (i. e. of St. Matthew). Some of 
them were in being in the time of St. FJerom, 
who dots not reproach them with any error, 
They were zealous obſervers of the law of Maſes, 
but held the traditions of the Phariſees in con- 
tent, . 

Nazarite, under the ancient law, denotes a man or 
woman, engaged by a vow to abſtain from wine 
and all intoxicating liquors, to let their hair 
grow, not to enter any houſe polluted by having 
a dead corps in it, nor to be preſent at any ſu- 
neral. If by accident any one. ſhould have died 
n their preſence, they re-commenced the whole 
of their conſecration and Nazarite/hip. This vow 
generally laſted eight days, ſometimes a month, 
and ſometimes their whole lives. When the 


the prophets in general. Perhaps he would in- 
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time of their Nazarite/hip was expired, the 
prieſt brought the perſon to the-door of the tem- 
ple, who there offered to the Lord a he-lamb 
for a burnt-offering, a ſhe-Jamb for an expiatory 
ſacrifice, and a ram for a peace-offering. 'They 
offered likewiſe loaves and cakes, with wine for 
libations. After all, was ſacrificed and offered, 
the prieſt, or ſome other, ſhaved the head of 
the Nazarite at the door of the tabernacle, and 
burnt his hair on the fire of the altar. Then the 
prieſt. put into the hands of the Nazarite the 
ſhoulder of the ram roaſted, with a loaf and a 
cake, which the Nazarite returning into. the 


hands of the prieſt, he offered them to the Lord, 


lifting them up in the preſence of the Nazarite. 


And from this time he might again drink wine, 
his Nagariteſbip being accompliſhed. 

Perpetual Nazarites, as Sampſon and John the Bap— 
tilt, were conſecrated to their Nazariteſhip by 
their parents, and continued all their lives in 
this ſtate, without drinking wine, or cutting 
their hair, | 

Thoſe who made a vow of Nazarite/hip out of Pa- 
leſtine, and could not come to the temple when 
their vow was expired, contented themſelves 
with obſerving the abſtinence required by the 
law, and cutting off their hair in the place where 
they were; the offerings and ſacrifices preſcribed 
by Maſes, to be offered at the temple, by them- 
ſelves, or by others for them, they deferred, till 
a convenient opportunity, Hence it was, that 
St. Paul being at Corinth, and having made the 
vow of a Nazarite, he had his hair cut off at 
Cenchrea, a port of Corinth, and deferred the reſt 
of lis vow, till he came to Jeruſalem. As 
xvlii. 18. | 

When a perſon found he was not in condition to 
make a vow of Nazarite/hip, or had not leiſure 
fully to perform itz he contented himſelf by 
contributing to the expence of the ſacrifices and 
offerings of thoſe, who had made, and were ful- 
filling this vow : and by this means he became a 
partaker in ſuch Nazarite/hip. Toſephus magni— 
fying the zeal and devotion of Herod Agrippa, 
ſays, that king cauſed ſeveral Nazarites to be 
ſhaven. Maimonides ſays, that he who would 
partake in the Nazariteſbip of another, went to 
the temple, and ſajd to the prieſt, “ In ſuch a 
time ſuch an one will finiſh his Nazi ]]; I 


intend to defray the charge of his tonſure, either 


in part, or in the whole”. When St. Paul came 
to Jeruſalem, A. D. 58 Ads xxi. 23, 24. St. 
James, with other brethren, ſaid to him, That 
to quiet the minds of the converted Zewws, he 
ſhould join himſelf to four perſons, who had a 


vow of Nazariteſhip, and contribute to their 


charges 
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charges and ceremonies, by which the new con- 
verts would perceive, that he did not totally diſ- 
regard the law, as they had been ted to ſuppoſe. 
 Nazarite, expreſſes a man of great dignity, as the 
patriarch 7% hh is called a Nazarite among his 
brethren ; Gen. xlix. 26. Nazarite in this ſenſe 
is varioully underſtood. Some think it ſignifies 
one who is crowned, choſen, ſeparated, diſtin- 
guiſhed: Neger in Hebrewo ſignifies a crown. 
The LXX. tranſlate, a chief, or, him that is Ho- 


dioured. We think that Nazir was a name of 


dignity, in the courts of the eaſtern princes. In 
the court of Perſia, the Nezir is the fuperinten- 
dant general of the king's houſehold, the chief 
officer of the crown, and the high ſteward of his 


family, treaſures, and revenues. Chardin, Go 


wernment of the Perſians, ch. 5. p. 236. In this 
ſenſe Jeſeßb was the Nezir of the houſe of 
Pharaoh. It is very like what the ancient Per/cans 
called he King's Eyes. Moſes alſo gives to Jo- 
feph the name of Nazir, ſpeaking of the tribes 
of his two ſons Ephraim and Manaſſeb. Deut. 
xxxiii. 16. | 

NEAH, dvs, a city, Fob. xix. 13. 

NEAH, Nea, or Noa, a city of Zebulun, Joſh. xix. 
13. I ſuſpect it to be the Neve, mentioned in 
the itinerary of Antoninus, thirty-ſix miles from 
Capitolias; but I muſt own, the manner of writ- 
ing Noa or Neah is not very favourable to this 
conjecture, See Reland, tom. ii. p. 909. 

NEAPOLIS, Nedxokig, new city; from ve, new, 

Freſh, ard vg, a city. 

NEAPOLIS, or Naplouſe. Vide SHEOHEM. 

NEAPOLIS, now called Napoli, mentioned As 
XV1. 11. a city of Macedonia, whither St. Paul 
came from the iſle of Samothracia., From Nea- 
folis he went to Philippi. Napoli is near the bor- 
ders of T hrace. | 

NEARIAH, roy, veapic, child, or effuſion, or 
watch of the Lord; from nahar, Hara, and Hur. 
See Naarah. 

NEARIAH, or Naar!ah, fifth ſon of Shechaniah. 


One of thoſe who, at the head of five hundred 


men of the tribe of Simeon, attacked the remnant 
of the Amalekites in Mount Seir, where they 
defeated them,. and dwelt in their country, 
1 Chron. iii. 22. iv. 42. The time of this ex- 
pe dition is not known, | 
NEBAI, , z Hat fructifies; from n nub; other- 
wiſe, Hat feretels, or that ſpeaks ; from x23 ni. 
NEBAJOTH, Dan, words, or prophecies; from 
823 nabia: or fruits; from AXQA thabuah, 
NEBAJOTH, or Nalejoth, firſt fon of Iſhmael, 
and grandſon of Abraham and Hagar. Father 
of the Nabathean Arabians. Se NABATHEANS. 


 NEBALLAT, ven, that jrufifies, or that prophe= 


— 
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fres in ſecret, or in a riddle; from nub, and 119 
and v lut, 10 hide, to wrap up. 1 
NEBALLA T, a city of Benjamin, Nehem. xi, 4, 
NEBAT, vn, that beholds. : 
NEBAT, or Nabath, of the tribe of Ephraim, of 
the race of Joſbua, and father of Feroboum, the 
firſt king of the ten tribes, 1 Kings, xi. 26, The 
author of the Hebrew queſtions on the books of 
Kings, ſays, that Nebat was the ſame as $hns;, 
who curſed David, 2 Sam. xvi. 5, Oc. but, that 
S imei was of the family of Saul, conſequent!y gf 
Benjamin, and therefore not of Ephraim. 


. NEBO, 123, that ſpeaks, prophefies, or ſruftifies. 


I. NEBO, or Nabe, a city of Reuben, Numb. xxxii. 
38. being in the neighbourhood of AZzab, the 
Moabites ſeized it, and in the time of Jeremia 
they held it, Jerem. xIviii. 1. | f | 

II. Nr Bo, 2 city of Fudah, Ezra li. . 43. 

and Neh. vii. 33. Probably the village Nan, 
eight miles from Hebron, ſouth, which was ſor— 
ſaken in the time of Euſebius and St. Jerom. 

III. NEBO, a mountain beyond Ferdan, where 
Moſes died. Dent. xxx11. 49. 

IV. NeBo, an idol of the Babylonians. © Bi 
boweth down, Nebo ſtoopeth,” ſays 1/aiah xlvi. I. 
The word Nebo comes from a root that ſigni— 
fies to propheſy, and therefore may ſtand for 
an oracle. There is ſome probability, that Bel 
and Nebo are the fame deity, and that 1/azah has 
uſed theſe as ſynonymous terms. Bel was the 
oracle of the Babylonians. Nebo or Nabo is found 
in compoſition of the names of ſevera! princes of 
Babylon; as Nabonaſſar, Nabopolaſſar, Nebuchad. 
nezzar, Nabuzardan, Nabuſeſban, & c. The LXX. 
inſtead of Nebo read Dagon, Heb. 12) d. 70. 
Luveipioy Ayav. The Chaldeans worſhipped a 
god they called Odacon. Vide FR AG. No. CLXV. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR, No, tears and goals 

judgment; from dog bacah, to aweep, and M7 
dun, judgment otherwiſe, trouble, or ſorrow i 
judgment; from M ar, anguiſh, n dun, Jug: 
ment, This word is foreign from the Hebrew: 
and includes the name of the Babylonian god 
Naho, or Nebo. | 8 

I. NEBUCHADNEZZAR, Nebuchadreggar, Mo 

buchodonoſor, & c. king of M ria, otherwi 
called Saofduchinus, began to reign at Ni 
A.M. 3335, ante A. D. 669. In the tweittg 
year of his reign, in a ſet battle he overcame 
Arphaxad, king of the Medes, in the plains 0 
Ragau. Nebuchadnezzar ſent to Cilicia, Damaſ— 
cus, Mount Libanus, Phenicia, Fudea, and the 
other nations adjoining, even to Erhigpia, to re 
quire them to acknowledge him as king, and to 
ſubmit to his empire. But theſe people tent 
back his ambaſſadors with diſdain, and flighted 
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his menaces. Nebuchadnezzar, enraged, ſwore 
by his throne that he would be revenged ; and 
in the thirteenth year of his reign he afſembled 
his chief officers, and acquainted them with his 
reſolution, of bringing the whole earth under his 
drernment. He appointed Holofernes his gene- 
ralifimo, gave him his inſtructions, put large 
ſms of money into his hands, and ſent him 
with a powerful army to reduce all thoſe nations. 
See HoLOFERNES. Nebuchadnezzar, otherwiſe 
Saofduchinus, had Saracus or Chynaladan for ſuc- 
ceflor, A. M. 3356, ante A. D. 648. 
Hl. NEBUCHADNEZZAR, Otherwiſe Nabopslaſſar, 
father of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, ſo much 
celebrated in Scripture. Nabopslafſaur was a Ba- 
bylonian, and Saracus, king of Afſyria, gave him 
the command of his army. He made a league 
with Aſtyages, otherwiſe called Ahaſucrus, who 
cave his daughter Ampitis in marriage to Nebu- 


Nabopolaſſun joining their forces, revolted againſt 
| Soracus, king of Nineveh, beſieged him in his 
capital, took him priſoner, and upon the de- 
ſtruction of the Afjrian monarchy raiſed two 
| kingdoms; that of the Medes poſſeſſed by Hy- 
agel, or Ahaſuerus, and that of the Chaldeans, 
or of Babylon, founded by Nabopolaſſar, A. M. 
3378, aute A. D. 626. Nabopolaſſar died A. M. 
3399, ante A. D. bog. 


Nabopelaſſar, ſucceeded to the kingdom of Chaldea 
A.M. 3399, ante A. D. 605. Some time before, 


ſent him to recover Carebemiſh, which had been 
conquered from him four years before, by Necho 
king of Egypt, Nebuchadnezzar having been 
ſucceſsful, marched againſt the governor of Phe- 


Fehoiachim, and put him in chains, in order to 
carry him captive to Babylon; but aſterwards he 


feruſalem 5 among others, Daniel, Hananiah, 
Miſbael, and Axariab, all of the royal family, 
whom the king of Babylon cauſed to be brought 
up carefully, in the language and in the learn— 
ing of the Chaldzans, that they might-be em- 
ployed at court. 

Nabpolaſſar dying about the end of A. M. 3399, 
Nebuckadnezzar, who was then either in Egyht 
or in Fudea, haſtened to Babylon, leaving to his 
generals the care of bringing to CHaldæa the cap- 
tives he had taken in Syria, Fudea, Phænicia, 
and Egypt ; for according to Brrgſus, he had ſub- 
dued all theſe countries. He diſtributed theſe 


chadnezzar, fon of Nabopolaſſar. Ahaſuerus and 


III. NEBUCHADNEZZAR, ſon and ſucceſſor of 
Nabepolafſar had aſſociated him in the kingdom, and 
nicia, and Fehotachim king of Judah, who was 2 
tributary to Necho, king of Egypt. He took 


left him in Juden, on condition of paying a large 
tribute. He took away ſeveral perſons from 
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captives into ſeveral colonies, and in the temple 
of Belus he depoſited the ſacred veſſels of the 
temple of Jeruſalem, and other rich ſpoils. 

Tehoiachim, king of Judah, continued three years 

in fealty to king Nebrchadnezzar, but then being 
weary of paying tribute, he threw off the yoke. 
The king of Chaldza ſent troops of Chaldeans, 
Syrians, oabites, and Ammonites, who harraſſed 
Fudza, during three or four years; at laſt Jehoia- 
chim was beſieged and taken in Jeruſalem, put to 
death, and his body thrown to the birds of the 
air, according to the predictions of Feremiah. 
See JEHOIACHIM. | 

In the mean time Nebuchadnezzar being at Babylon, 


in the ſecond year of his reign, had a myſterious 


dream, in which he ſaw a ſtatue compoſed of 
ſeveral metals, a head of gold, a breaſt of ſilver, 


belly and thighs of braſs, legs of iron, and feet 


half of iron, and half clay: a little ſtone rolling 
by its own impulſe from the mountain, ſtruck 


the ſtatue, and broke it. This dream gave him 


great uneaſineſs, yet afterwards he forgot it, and 
could not recover the leaſt notion of it. He or- 
dered all his diviners and interpreters of dreams 
to be ſent for, but none could tell him the dream, 


or the interpretation. Nebuchadnezzar in wrath, 


ordered them all to death, which was going to be 


put in execution, when Damel was informed of 


it. He went immediately to the king, and de- 
ſired him to reſpite the ſentence a little, and he 
would endeavour to fatisfy the king's deſire. 
God in the night revealed to him the king's 
dream, and alſo the interpretation, to this effect : 
Yourſelf, ſaid Daniel, are repreſented by the golden 
head of the ſtatue. After you will ariſe a king- 
dom inferior to yours, repreſented by the breaſt 


of ſilver; and after this another {till inferior, 


denoted by the belly and thighs of braſs. After 
theſe three empires, (i. e. the Chaldeans, Perfrans, 
and Greeks) will ariſe a fourth, denoted by the 
legs of iron, (i. e. the Romans.) Under this laſt. 
empire God will raiſe a new one, of greater 
ſtrength, power, and extent than all the others: 
(that of the Meſſiub, repreſented by the little 
ſtone coming from the mountain, and over- 
throwing the ſtatue.) 5 
Then the king raiſed Dante! to great honour, ſet 


him over all the wife-men of Babylon, and gave 


him the government of that province : at his re- 
queſt he granted to Shadrach, Mefhach, and 
Abednego, the over{izht of the works of the ſame 
province of Babylon. 


Jeſboialiu, or Jechoniah, king of Judah, having 


revolted againſt Nebuchadnezzar, this prince be- 
ſieged him in Feru/alem, and forced him to ſur- 
render. Nebuchadneszur took him with his chief 


oſhcers, 
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NEB 
officers, captive to Babylon, with his mother, his 


wives, and the beſt workmen of Teruſalem, to 
the number of ten thouſand men. Among the 


captives were Moerdecai the uncle of ler, and 


Ezekiel the prophet. He took allo all the veſſels 
of gold which Solomon made for the temple, and 


the king's treaſury : and ſet up Mattaniab, Feco- 


nia/s uncle by the father's fide, whom he named 
ZLedekiah. | 
Zedekiah continued faithful to Nebuchadnezzar nine 
years; being then weary of ſubjection, he re- 
volted, and confederated with the neighbouring 
princes. The king of Babylon came into Judæa, 
reduced the chief places of the country, and be- 
ſieged Jeruſalem but Fharaob Hophra, or Vaph- 
res, coming out of Egypt to aſſiſt Zedekiah, Ne- 
. buchadnezzar went to meet the king of Egypt, 
overcame him in battle, and forced him to retire 
into his own country. After which he returned 
to the ſiege of Teruſulem, and was three hun- 
dred and ninety days before the place, betore he 
could take it. But in the eleventh year of Zede- 
kiah, A.M. 3419, ante A. D. 588, the city was 
taken. Zedekiah attempted to eſcape, but was 
taken and brought to Nebuchadnezzar, 'who was 
then at Riblaßb in Syria. The king of Babylon 
condemned him to die, cauſed his children to 
be put to.death in his preſence, and then bored 
out his eyes, loaded him with chains, and ſent 
him to Babylon. | | | 
Three years after the Fexvi/h war, Nebuchadnezzar 
beſieged the city of Tyre, which ſiege held thir- 
teen years. But during this interval, he made 
war alſo on the S:donans, Meabites, Ammonites, 
and Idumeans; and theſe he treated much as he 
had done the Jews. Toſephus ſays. theſe wars 
happened five years after the deſtruction of Fe- 
ruſalem, conſequently A. M. 3421, ante A. D. 
583. The city of Tyre was taken A. M. 3432, 


1 


ante A. D. 572. Ihobaal, who was then king, 


was put to death, and Baal ſucceeded him. The 
Lord as a reward to the army of Nebuchadnezzar, 
which had lain ſo long before Tyre, gave up to 
them Egypt and its ſpoils. Nebuchudnezzar made 
an eaſy conquelt of it, becauſe the gypliaus were 
divided by civil wars among themſelves; he en- 
riched himſelf with booty, and returned in tri- 
umph to Babylon, with a vaſt number of captives. 

Nebuchadnezzar, being at peace, applied himſelf 
to the adorning, aggrandizing, and enriching 
Babylon with magnificent buildings. It was now 
he undertook thoſe famous gardens, ſupported 
by arches, reckoned among the wonders of the 
world. Several alſo have aſcribed to him the 
walls of Babylon, though many give the honour 
of that work to Semiramis. ' 


About this time Nebuchadnezzar, had a dre 


A year after, as Nebuchadnezzar was Walking on 


this Babylon the Great, which I have built in th- 


Nebuchadnezzar's repentance was neicher ſolid nor 


cuhits, and breadth fix cubits, in the plains of 


dom; and publiſhed by an herald, that all ſiould 


At theſe words the king cauſed them to be bound, 


— a4 


— 2 45 
great tree, loaded with fruit. Suddenly an oh 


gel deſcending from heaven, commanded g. 
the tree ſhould be cut down, and the rather 
leaves, and fruit be beaten off, yet the trunk and 
the root ſhould be preſerved in the earth; chat + 
ſhould be bound with chains of iron and hr;r. 
&c. among the beaſts of the field for ſeven Yea, 
The king ſent for all the diviners in the count 
but none could explain his dream, until Dante 
informed him, that this dream reſpected him 
You, ſays Daniel, are repreſented by the oreat 
tree: you are to be brought low, to be reduced 
to the condition of a brute, &c. but you ſhall al. 
terwards be reſtored to your firſt ſituation, 


his palace at Babylon, he began to ſay, * I; het 


greatneſs of my power, and in the brightness 
ot my glory?” Hardly had he pronounced 
theſe words, when he fell into a diſtemper ot 
diſtraction, which ſo altered his imagination, 
! . 

that he thought himſelf to be metamorphoſed 
into an ox, and aſſumed the manners of tht 
creature. After having been ſeven years in 
this ſtate, God opened his eyes, his underſtand— 
ing was reſtored to him, and he recovered his 
royal dignity. | | 


ſincere. For the year of his reſtoration, he 
erected a golden ſtatue, whoſe height was Hsty 


Dura, in the province of Babylon. Having ap— 
pointed a day for the dedication of this ſtatue, 


he aſſembled the principal oſſicers of lis kin;. 


adore this image, at the ſound of mutic, on pe- 
nalty of being caſt into a burning fiery furnace. 
The three Jews, companions of Daniel, would not 
bend the knee to the image. Daniel probably vas 
abſent. Nebuchadnezzar commanded Shadrach, 
Mefhach, and Abednego to be called, and he aiked 
them why they preſumed to ditobey his orders! 
they replied, that they neither feared the flamcs, 
nor any other penalty; that the God, whom 
only they would worſhip, knew how to preſerve 
them; but if the Lord ſhould not think fit to 
deliver them out of his hands, neveitheleſs they 
would obey the laws of God rather than nien. 


and to be thrown into the furnace, which being 
vehemently heated, the flame conſumed the men 
that caſt them in; but it ſpared Shadracn, Me 
ſhach, and Abednego. An angel of the Lon 
abated the flames, ſo that the fire did not toud! 
them, Nebuchadnezzar fecing this miracle, Wes 

much 
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much aſtoniſhed, and ſaid to his nobles; © from 
whence is it that I fee four men walking in the 
midſt of the flames? and the fourth is like a Son 
of God.” Then Nebuchadnezzar approaching 
the mouth of the furnace, called the three He- 
}re40s, who came out of the furnace in perfect 
health, to the great aſtomſhment of the whole 
court. 


Then Nebuchadnezzar gave glory to the God 5 


Shadrach, Meſbach, and Abednego, and he ex- 
alted the three Hebrews to great dignity in the 
province of Babylon. Dan. iv. 1, 2, &c. 

Nebuchadnezzar died this year, A. M. 3442, ame 
A.D. 562, after having reigned forty-three years. 
Megaſthenes, quoted by Euſebius, Prepar. lib. ix. 
cap- 41, ſays, that this prince having aſcended 
to the top of his palace, was there ſeized with a 


neither our father Belus, nor queen Baltis, have 
been able to prevent. A Perſian mule ſhall one 
day come into this country, who, ſupported by 
the power of your gods, ſhall bring you into 
ſlavery. He ſhall be aſſiſted by the Mede, the 
glory of the Hrians. (This Perſian mule is 
Cyrus, who was born of a mother that was a 
Mede, and a Perſian father. The Mede who 
aſſiſted Cyrus was Cyaxares, or Darius the Miele.) 
Nebuchadnezzar added, ** Would to God this 
conqueror might periſh in the depths of the ſea, 
or in ſome diſmal wilderneſs where no haman 
creature ſets his foot, that we might not ſee the 
evils with which we are threatened ! And would 
to God that I myſelf had had a happier fate before 
this had come into my mind l' At ſaying which 
he diſappeared. It is doubted whether theſe 
words, he diſappeared, ſhould denote his death, 


buchadnezzar, or Nebuchadonofor, in the Chaldzan 
tongue, may ſignify a treaſure defended by the god 
Nebo. | 
Perfan authors relate, that Labor aſb, the fourth 
king of Perſia, of the dynaſty of the Caianides, 
who ſucceeded Kaithoftrot, made great conqueſts 


near his empire. He ſent into Palęſtine one of his 
generals called Raham, and ſurnamed Bakhtal- 
naſar, i. e. the happineſs of victory, from which 
the Hebrews formed Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
Greeks Nebuchodonoſar, by whom all Syria was 


it | 


am, who took Feruſalem, ſacked and deſtroyed 
Vor. II. | 


It may not be amiſs to add a word here, concern- 


| fit of divine epthuſiaſm, and cried out, O Ba- 
bylonians, I declare to you a misfortune, that 


or only his flight and retreat, which followed 
his metamorphoſis into an ox. The name Ne- 


in the eaſtern, and afterwards in the weſtern parts, 


reduced to obedience. The king of Judah, of 
the race of Sclamon, who then reigned at Jeru- 
/alem, refuſing to ſubmit, was attacked by Ra- 
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Other hiſtorians give to Nebuchadnezzar the name 


of Gudarz, and ſay he was lieutenant-general to 
king Lohoraſb ; who having ſpent the greater 
part of his life in the moſt weſtern parts of the 
empire, was almoſt unknown to the Hebrews 
and the Arabians; while Gudarz, called allo 
Raham, or Nebuchadnezzar, acquired a very 
great reputation, though he was but the ſubal- 
tern or lieutenant-general of Loboraſb's army. 
But all are agreed about his great valour and 
martial exploits, and maintain, that king Lohs- 


raſb was cotemporary with the prophets Fere-- 


miah, Daniel, and E/dras., It would be un- 


doubtedly very difficult to reconcile all this with 


Scripture. | 
ing the metamorphoſis of this prince. There 
are many opinions about this matter. Origen 
believed the thing to be impoſlible, and turned 
it into an allegory. Bodin thought Nebuchad- 
nezzar was really changed into a bull, and did 
not only loſe the ſhape and ſentiments, but even 


the ſoul of a man. Others maintain, that this 


change was only in his body and outward form, 
but not in his ſoul; the king preſerving his rea- 
ſon in the midſt of his misfortune, like Apuleius 
during his change into an aſs, and like thoſe 
Italians mentioned by St, Auſtin, who having 
taſted ſome cheeſe given them by ſome magicians 
of the country, were changed into beaſts of bur- 
den, and after a certain time recovered their own 
ſhape again, and their firſt condition. Some 
Rabbins pretend, that the ſoul of Nebuchad- 
nezzar quitted the body of that prince, and gave 
place for a time, to that of an ox, which com- 
municated its ſentiments to him, and imparted 
to his body the ſame motions, the ſame taite, the 
ſame inclinations as thoſe of oxen. Others have 
acknowledged in Nebruchadnezzar only a vitiated 
imagination, and in his ſubjects a kind of faſci- 


nation of the eyes, which made both believe that 


Nebuchadnezzar was changed into an ox, and had 


the figure of one, though really there was no 
ſuch thing. 


The molt received opinion is, that by the effect of 


divine power, Nebuchadnezzar fell into a black 
melancholy, and in his frenzy imagined that he 
was become an ox. As in the diſeaſe called a 
Lycanthropy, a man 1s perſuaded that he is 
changed into a wolf, a dog, a cat which only 
ariſes- from his diſtempered brain, and heated 
imagination, ſince thoſe about him perceive no 
ſuch change in his outward figure ; but only in 
his inclinations and behaviour. |—-ſo that he 
howls and bites like a wolf, eats raw meat, runs 
into the fields, and avoids the ſociety of men, &c. 

Parr II. D Thus 
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Thus Nebuchadnezzar imagining himſelf to become pand : according to the Hebrew and the Syria 
an ox, grazed upon herbs, butted with his horns, fruits of deliverance. 
let his hair and nails grow, lowed, went naked, NEBUSHASBAN, or Nabuſeſban, general of Me. 


and imitated the actions of an ox. His people buchadnezzar, who went with Nebuzar-adan tg 
aſtoniſhed at ſuch a change, bound him as mad- take Jeremiah out of priſon, and to recommend 
men or ideots are bound; but he fled into the him to Gedaliah, Jer. xxxix. 13. 

fields, park, or garden of his palace] living there NEBUZAR-ADAN, Nn, fruits or Prophecies 
naked, expoſed to the dew of heaven, and the of judgment: or winnowed, or ſpread; from yy 
other inclemencies of the weather, ſo that his mba, prophecy, and da thebuah, fruits, and 1 
hair grew like the feathers of an eagle, and his dun, judgment, and d zarah, to avinnow. Com. 
nails like the claws of a lion. Nothing more is pounded of the word Nevo, or Nabo, a deity of 
required, to account for all that the Scripture the Babylonians. 


. 


ſays of Nebuchadnezzar. There was nothing NEBUZ AR-AD AN, or Nobuzardan, gencral of 


miraculous in this, except the foretelling of this 


diſcemper, its approach and its concluſion, juſt 


at the time that the prophet had foretold. 

A queſtion 18 moved concerning the duration of 
this difeaſe, Some, as T heodoret, maintain, that 
the Perſians diſtinguiſhing their years into two 
ſeaſons, winter and ſummer, the ſeven years of 
Nebuchadnezzar muſt be reckoned in this manner, 
which will reduce it to three years and an half, 
Dorotheus, and the ſpurious Epiphanius, affirm, 
that in truth God had condemned Nebuchadnez- 
zar to a ſeven years habitation with the brutes, 
but that at the inſtances of Daniel, the ſeven 
years were reduced to ſeven months. The falſe 
Epiphanius adds, that as Daniel conſtantly fore- 
told to the great men of CHaldæa, that Nebu- 
chadnezzar ſhould again aſcend the throne, and 
as the courtiers diſbelieved and derided theſe 


predictions, in order to convince them he ob- 


tained of God by his prayers, that this time 
might be ſhortened. Others maintain, that this 
prince was changed into an ox only twenty-one 


months. They explain the ſeven © times“ of Da- 


nel, of ſeven times the ſpace of three months. 
Tempus according to them being a quarter of a 
year, or three months. Peter Comęſtor makes it 
but ſeven months. „„ 

But we ſeek no other interpreter for Daniel, beſide 


Daniel himſelf. It is certain that this prophet 


by Tempus, © a time,” means a year. E. gr. to de- 
note the ſpace of three years and an half, he 
. ſays, Tempus & tempora & dimidium temporis ; 
we find the ſame way of ſpeaking in the Reve- 
lations, and in the ſame ſenſe. | 

NEBUCH ADONOSAR, 5nex5-7T5223, or Nebu- 
chadrezzar, Tears, or anguiſh of generation; 
from 722 bacah, and m 7zar, as above, and 1173 
dor, generation. 


NEBUSHASBAN, jarza3, word, or prophecy that 
expands : from N prophecy, and zub, to run 


ot: otherwiſe, fruits that ſpread, or run out; 


from dona thebuah, Fruits, and 2) zub, to ex- 


houſhold. He conducted the ſiege of Peruſe, 


according to the king's order, Jer. xxxix. 11—24. 


Four years after Feriſalem was taken, while Neu- 


NECESSITV. This word is taken, not only for 


lamity, by a kind of fatal neceſſity, of which 


Nebuchadnezzar's armies, and chief officer of his 


and took the city, while Nebuchadnezzar was at 
Riblab in Syria. Having plundered the city and 
the temple, he ſet them on fire. Afterwards. he 
aſſembled the captives -at Ramah, and ſuffered 
Feremiah and Baruch to go where they pleaſed, 


xl. 1-6. The other captives he carried to Ha- 
bylon, leaving Gedaliah to govern the miſerable 
remains of Fudah. Some have thought that 
Nebuzar-adan gave Feremiah the ark of the cove. 
nant, the golden candleſtick, the tables of in- 
cenſe, and of the ſhew-bread, and that this pro- 
phet hid them in a cave of Mount Nebo, in the 
land of Moab. But this opinion is very uncertain, 


chadnezzar was engaged at the ſiege of Tyre, 
Nebuzar-adan brought to Babylon ſeven hundred 
and forty-five captives more. He afterwards 
marched againſt the Ammonites, waſted their 
country, and brought their king and princes 
captives to Babylon. The Scripture makes no 
farther mention of Nebuzar-adan. 


the need of ſeveral things, but alſo for perplexity, 
trouble, or diſquiet, whether we be afflicted in- 
wardly, or affaulted by our enemies outwardly, 
or in difficulty, &c. It ſometimes anſwers to 
the Hebrew word Zarah, Anguſtia, and to Me- 
zucah, coarctatio, Judg. xi. 7. St. Ferom has 
often uſed neceſſitas, to expreſs a thing that mul 
be done immediately. But eſpecially in the 
Pſalms neceſſitates is put for anguſtiæ. In Wild. 
xviii. 21. it is ſaid of Aaron, reſtitit ire, & fine 
impoſuit neceſſitati ; he cauſed the dreadful plague 
to ceaſe, with which God had viſited his people, 
on occaſion of the rebellion' of Korah. And 
Wiſd. xix. 4. ducebat illos digna neceſſi'as ; the 
Egyptians were urged, as it were, into their c 


their hardneſs of heart rendered them worthy. 
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St. Paul often ſpeaks of the neceſſities of the ſaints, 


or of the new converts, who were in a true and 
real poverty. 


The word neceſſary does not always denote an ab- 


ſolute necelſity, but a neceſſity of decency, or 
of duty, or merely ſomething uſeful and advan- 
tageous. So Matt. xviii. 7. It muft needs be that 
offences come; God ſuffers them to come, and 
makes them ſubſervient to his glory. And Tob. 
xii. g. It was neceflary, it was expedient, that 


you thould be proved by temptation. And Luke 


xiv. 18. J have bought a piece of ground, and J 
muſt needs go and ſee it it is convenient that I go 
to ſee it. [We often uſe the word muſt in Eng- 


ße in the ſame ſenſe; I muf? do ſuch a thing— 


i. e. it is fit and proper I ſhould do it.] 


NECHO, 252, lame, or who was beaten. 


NECHO, or Nechao, king of Egypt. This prince 
carried his arms to the Euphrates, where he con- 
quered the city of Carchemiſh, He is known 
not only in Scripture, but by Herodotus, who 
ſays, that Necho was fon of P/ammetichus, king 
of Egypt, and having ſucceeded him in the king- 
dom, he raiſed great armies, and ſent out great 
fleets, as well on the Mediterranean ſea as the 
Red ſea z that he fought the Syrians near the city 
of Migdol, obtained the victory, and took the 
city of Cadytis, The learned are not agreed 
about this city Cadytis. Some will have it to be 
Cades in Arabia Petræa; others Feru/alem, which 
they ſay is called Cadyta or Cadytis, i. e. the 
Holy City, becauſe of its temple. Others ſay, 
it is the city Cedes in Galilee, of Naphtali. See 
CapyTis and M1GDpoL. 2Chr. xxv. 2 Kings xxiii. 

laß, king of Judah, who was a tributary to the 


king of Babylon, oppoſed Necho, who ſent to tell 


him, “ What have I to do with thee, king of 
Judah ? the Lord has commanded me to make 
war againſt another people.” It is thought that 
Necho had received an admonition from Fere- 


mah, to march againſt Carchemiſh. TFofrah 


would not hear the remonſtrances of Necho, but 
gave him battle at Megiddo, where he received 
the wound of which he died. The people of 

* Jeruſalem ſet up Fehoaahaz or Foachaz, for king 
of Fudah, and Necho paſſed forwards, without 
making any long ſtay in Fudza. 

but at his return from his expedition, which was 
rery ſucceſsful, he halted at Riblaß in Syria; 
and fending for Fehoahaz king of the Fexws, he 
depoſed him, loaded him with chains, and ſent 
him into Egypt. Then coming to Feru/alem, 
he ſet up Eliabim or Jehoiakim in his place, and 
exacted the payment of one hundred talents of 
llver, and one talent of gold from the country. 
frremiah, xlvi. 2. acquaints us, that the city of 


dor. See I Sam. xxviii. 7. 
mancy is not in Scripture, but Maſes forbids the 
J/raelites to have recourſe to diviners, or thoſe who 


| ſhall be as that of an Ob, which ſpeaks out Z the 
6 


alem, Iſai. xxix. 4. Heb. You ſhall mutter, 


NED 


Carchemiſh was taken from Necho by Nabopolaſ? 
ſar, king of Babylon, in the fourth year of Je- 


hoiachim king of Judah; ſo that Necho did not 


enjoy his conqueſt above four years. Foſephus 


adds, that the king of Babylon purſuing his vic- 
tory, brought under his dominion the whole 
country, between the river Euphrates and Egypt, 
excepting 7udæa. Thus Necho was agairi re- 
duced within the limits of his own country. 


NECROMANCY, conſiſts in raiſing up the ghoſts 


of thoſe who are deceaſed: as the witch of Eu- 
The word necro- 


conſult the dead. Deut. xviii. 11. Zn e wh. 
Non inveniatur in te, qui quærat à mortuis veri- 


 tatem. The enchantreſs that raiſed up Samuel 


is called Baalath-ob, 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 8, 9. ya 


Ze, the miſtreſs of Oh. The word Ob in 


Seripture, expreſſes a diviner, a magician, a ne- 
cromancer, a ventriloquiſt, one who ſpeaks in 
his belly, and thereby deceives the ſimple, mak- 


-ing them believe that the voice ſpeaks to them 


out of the earth, as if from the dead. Your voice 
bottom of the earth, ſays Ijaiah, ſpeaking to 


YUe 


whiſper, not daring to ſpeak out ; but with an 


obſcure and hollow voice, as if it iſſued out of 
the ground. Necromancers were condemned to 


death, Levit. xx. 6. and Saul in purſuance of 
this law had extirpated them: but it may be ſeen 
by the Kings and Chronicles, that they were but 
too frequent afterwards, and that the law was 
very ill obſerved in this article, as in many 
others. 


The Rabbins think that necromancers uſed the 
bones of the dead in their invocations, and chiefly 


the ſkull. They offered incenſe to it, and did 
not leave off calling the ghoſt, till the dead ap- 
peared to them, or till tome Demon taking the 
ſhape of the dead, preſented himſelf to them, 
and anſwered them. In the Hiſtory of the Py- 
thoneſs of En-dor, we do not find that ſhe uſed 
any thing elſe but words. Several have been of 
opinion, that the art of the necromancers con- 
ſiſted only in trick and jugling, or was at moſt 
an illuſion of the devil; and that the ſpirits of 


the dead were never really raiſed. Some even 


believe, that Samuel appeared neither to Saul nor 


the witch; but that this ſorcereſs abuſed the 


credulity of that prince, and his perplexity. 


NEDABIAH, man, gift, or vow of the Lord, or 


the good pleaſure of the Lord, or that offers himſelf 
to the Lord; from n nadab : otherwiſe, prince 


of the Lord; from n nadib, and dei, the Lord, 


77  NEDABIAK, 
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NEU 

NEDABIAH, or Nadabiab, ſon of Teconiah. 
1 Chron. iii. 18. | 

NEGINOTH, un. Stringed inſtruments of muſic. 
NEGINOTH. This term is read before ſome of 
the Pſalms. It ſignifies ſtringed-inſtruments of 
muſic, to be played on by the fingers, or by women 
muſicians z and the titles of thoſe Palms, where 
this word is found, may be thus tranflated ; 4 
 P/alm of David ts the maſter of muſic, who preſides 

over the ſtringed inſiruments. 


NEHEL, or Nehelum, or rather Nahal. Shemaiah, 


a falſe prophet of Judab, was of Nehelam. Ter. 


"XxIX. 24. The word Nehelamith may ſignify a 
dream. Thus Shemaiah the Nehelamite may ſig- 
nify Shemaiah the dreamer. We know a city 
called Nahallal or Nabalol in the tribe of Zebu- 


lun. Joſbuula xix. 15. See alſo Judges i. 30. Per- 


haps Shemaiah may have been of this city. 

NEHELAMITE, worn, dreamer, or dream; from 
nchalam : otherwiſe, wale or brook, or inheri- 
tance of the waters; from du nachal, brook, &c. 

NEHEL-ESHCOL, byron, @Odpayt Berpuos, 
The brook, or vale of the cluſter, or of the grape; 
from dn nachal, a brock, or a vale, and . h- 

coli a bunch of grapes. I 

NEHEL-ESHCOL, the brook of Grapes, or the 
valley of Grapes. This name was given to that 
valley of the Land of Promiſe, wherein the ſpies 
of Vrael gathered the bunch of grapes, which 
they brought to the- camp at Kadeſb, on a pole 
between two men. Numb. xiii. 23. The Hebrew 
word Nehel or Nachal ſignifies either a valley or 
a brook. Nehel-eſchol was ſouth of the promiſed 
land, Es = 

NEHEMIAH, ru, conſolation, or repentance of 
the Lord; from ru nacham e otherwiſe, reſt of 
the Lord; from Tm nuach, reft : otherwiſe, con- 
duct of the Lord; from dru nachah, and 5 jah, 
the Lord. e 


NEHEMIAH, or Neemias, ſon of Hachaliah, was 
born at Babylon during the captivity. He was, 


according to ſome, of the race of the prieſts 
according to others, of the tribe of Judah, and 
of the royal family. Thoſe who maintain the 
firſt opinion, ſupport it by 2 Macc. 1. 18, 21. 
where it is ſaid, Nehemiah the prieſt offered ſa- 
crifices, And E/dras x. 10. he is reckoned in the 
number of the prieſts. But thoſe who believe 
that he was of the race-of the kings of Judah, 


ſay, 1ſt, That Nehemiah having governed the re- 


public of the Jeu, for a conſiderable time, there 
is great probability he was of that tribe of which 
the kings always were. 2dly, Nehemiah men- 
tions his brethren Hanan, and other Jeu, who 
coming to Babylon during the captivity, ac- 
quainted him with the ſad condition of their 


_ 4thly, He excuſes himſelf from entering into the 


was only a Laick. Should juch a man a; ] flee? 


As to the Maccabeet, where he is mentioned 1; , 


tions. As to his ſigning among the prieſts, th; 


Scripture gives him the name, or title, of Tir/h. 


Nehemiah arrived at Feruſalem with letters and full 


_ repairing of the gates and walls of the city; aud 


He therefore ordered part of his people to ſtand 


N E II 


country. 3dly, The oſſice of cup - bearer to the 
king of Perſa, to which Nebemiab was promoted, 
is a proof that he was of an illuſtrious family. 


inner part of the temple, probably becauſe he 


And who is there that being as I am, would go int; 
the temple to ſave his life? Neh. vi. 11. 


prieſt, it is anſwered, that the Greet text doe; 
not affirm him to be a prieſt, but only that N 
miah ordered the prieſts to perform their func. 


he might do in quality of governor of the Jeu, 
which gave him at leaſt an equal rank with the 
prieſts. Laſtly, the name of Nehemiah is found 
in no catalogue, nor in any genealogy of the 
Hebrew prieſts, | 


tha, i. e. cup-bearer ; which office he had at the 
court of Artaxerxes Longimanus. He had a great 
affection for the country of his fathers, thous! 
he had never ſeen it; and one day, as ſome Je; 
newly come from Feru/alem acquainted him with 
the miſerable eſtate of that city, in its deilruc- 
tion, he faſted, prayed, and humbled himſelf 
before the Lord, intreating that he would be fe- 
vourable to the deſign he conceived, of alking the 
king's permiſſion to rebuild Fery/alem. The 
courſe of his attendance at court being come, he 
preſented the cup to the king, according to bis 
duty, but with a dejected countenance. The 
king entertained ſome ſuſpicion at it, thinking 
he might have ſome evil deſign. But Nehemiah 
diſcovering the occaſion of his diſquiet, Arta- 
xerxes gave him leave to go to Feruſalem, and to 
repair its walls and gates; but appointed him a 
time to return. 


powers, but was there three days before he 
opened the occaſion of his journey. On the 
night of the third day he went round the city, 
and viewed the walls. After this he aſſembled 
the chief of the people, produced his commi.- 
ſion and letters, exhorted them to undertake the 


immediately all began the work. The enemies 
of the Fezws only ſcoffed at them at firſt, but af. 
terward ſeeing the chief breaches repaired, they 
uſed ſtratagems and threats to deter Nehemiab. 


to their arms behind the walls, while oth: 
worked, having alſo their arms near them. E 
enemies then had recourſe to craft and ſtratagem, 
endeavouring to draw him into an ambuſcade !! 


the fields, where they propoſed to os. oy 
- | pute 


N E H 

diſpute at an amicable conference. But Nebe- 
miah gave them to underſtand, that the work he 
had begun required his cloſe perſonal attendance, 
and therefore he could not come out to them. 
About the ſame time he diſcovered, that a falſe 
L prophet, called Shemaiah, had been corrupted by 
his clemics and that ſome of the chief of the 
city were ſecretly in confederacy with them. All 
work, and happily compleated it in fifty- two days. 
Then he dedicated the walls, the towers, and the 
gates of Jeruſalem, with ſolemnity and magnifi- 
cence, He ſeparated the prieſts, the Levites, 
and the princes of the people into two companies, 
one of which walked to the ſouth, and the other 
to the north, on the top of the walls. Theſe 
two companies were to meet at the temple. The 
proceſſion was accompanied with muſic, both 


the temple, they there read the law, offered ſa- 
criſices, and made great rejoicings: and the 
Feaſt of Tabernacles happening at the ſame time, 
it was celebrated with great ſolemnity. Nehe- 
111aþ obſerving that the city was too large for its 
preſent inhabitants, ordered that the chief of the 
nation ſhould there fix their dwelling; and cauſed 
them to draw lots, by which a tenth part of the 
whole people of Judah were obliged to dwell at 

eruſalem. | 1 5 8 
Then he applied himſelf to the reforming of ſuch 
corruptions, as had crept into public affairs. He 


- 


the poor or unfortunate, keeping alſo the lands, 


Nehemiah undertook to diſſolve the marriages with 
ſtrange and idolatrous women, and ſent away all 
ſuch women. He obliged the people punctually 
to pay the miniſters of the Lord their due, and 
enjoined the prieſts and Levites to ſtrict at- 
tendance on their reſpeCtive duties, and func- 
tions, He enforced the obſervation of the ſab- 
bath, and would not permit ſtrangers to come in 
to buy and ſell, but kept the gates of the city 
ſhut all that day, And to perpetuate as much 
as poſlible theſe good regulations, he engaged 
the chief men of the nation ſolemnly to renew 


to this effect was drawn up, and ſigned, by the 
principal men, both prieſts and people. | 

We read 2 Macc. i. 19, 20, 21, &c. that Nehemiah 
ſent to ſearch for the holy fire, which before the 
captivity of Babylon the prieſts had hid in a dry 
and deep pit; but not finding any fire there, but 


ſprinkled this upon the altar ; whereupon the 
wood which had been ſprinkled with this water, 


this did not diſcourage him. He continued his 


vocal and inſtrumental. When all were come to 


curbed the inhumanity of the great, who held in 
ſlavery and ſubjection the ſons and daughters of 


which the poor had mortgaged or ſold to them. 


their covenant with the Lord: and an inſtrument 


inſtead thereof a thick and muddy water, he 


N E II 


took fire preſently, as ſoon as the ſun began to 
appear. Which miracle coming to the knowledge 
of the king of Perſia, he cauſed the place to be 
encompaſſed with walls where the fire had been 
hid, and granted great favours and privileges to 
the prieſts. It is recorded in the ſame books, 
that Nehemiah ereCted a library, wherein he 


placed whatever he could find, either of the 


books of the prophets, of David, and of ſuck 
princes as had made preſents to the temple. 
Laſtly, he returned to Babylon, according to the 
promiſe he had made to king Artaxerxes, about 
the thirty-ſecond year of that prince. From 
thence he returned again to Jeruſalem, where he 
died in peace, having governed the people of 
Judah about thirty years. It 

'The ſecond book, which in the Latin bibles bears 
the name of Eſdras, in the Hebrew bears the 
name of Nehemiah, 'This author ſpeaks almoſt 
always in the firſt perſon; and at firſt reading 
one would think he had writ it day by day; but, 
if we read it with due attention, we may obſerve 
ſeveral things, which could not have been writ- 
ten by Nehemzah. For example, memorials are 
quoted, wherein were regiſtered the names of 
the prieſts in the time of Jonathan, the ſon of 
Eliaſhib, and even to the times of Feddoa or 
Faddus, who lived under Darius Codomannus, 


and under Alexander the Great. It is therefore 


very probable, that Nehemiah wrote the memoirs 
of his government, which are cited 2 Macc. ii. 
13. and that from theſe memoirs this book has 
been compiled. 

NEHILOTH, or Nechiloth. This word is found 
at the beginning of the ph P/alm, and ſignifies 
the dances, or the flutes, This P/alm is addreſſed 
to the maſter who preſided over the dances, 
which were performed in certain religious cere- 
monies, or to the band of muſic which performed 
on the flute. 'The title of the go P/alm may 

be thus tranſlated,  p/alm of David, addreſſed 10 


the maſter of muſic preſiding over the dancers, or 


over the flutes, | | | 
NEHUSHTA, xnwm, weed, ſnake, forthſayer, or 
of braſs ; from vu or wm nachaſh. 


NEHUSHTA, or Nehe/ta, daughter of Elnathan, 


and mother of Fehozachin, king of Judah, 2 
Kings xxiv. 8. 

NEHUSHTAN, pw, which is of braſs or cop per; 
by deriſion, a trifle of braſs ; from wi nachaſh. 

NEHUSHTAN. This name Hezekiah, king of 
TFudah, gave to the brazen ſerpent, that Maſer 
had ſet up in the wilderneſs, Numb. xxi. 8. and 
which had been preſerved by the Vraelites to this 
time. The ſuperſtitious people having made an 
idol of this ſerpent, Hezekiah cauſed it to be 
burnt, and in deriſion gave it the name of No- 


heftan, 
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HEM. 


heſtan, q. d. this little brazen ſerpent. For in 
Hebrew, Nabaſb, or Nachaſch, ſignifies a ſer- 
pent, and that of braſs. Vide SERPENT and 
Pu NN. | | 
NEIEL, 5Swy3, vaiy\, ſhaking or motion of God; 
from yu nuah, to ſbabe, and 58 el, God. 
NEIEL, or Nehzel, a city of Mur, Joſh. xix. 27. 
NEIGHBOUR. Propinquus or proximus, ſignifies 


II. NEMUEL, or Femuel, ſon of Simeon, head of 


NE O 
mah, increaſe, and bx el, God. Jamuel, Gad i; 


his day; from 5» jom, day, and the pronoun  o, 


his : otherwiſe, the ſea of God; from =» jam, Ile 


ſea, and bg el, God. | 
I. NEMUEL, or Namuel, ſon of Eliab, of Reuben, 


brother of Dathan and Abiram. Numb. xxy;. 9. 


family. Numb. xxvi. 12. b 


near relations, countrymen, thoſe of the ſame NEOMENIA, Neopuvie, new moon ; Coloff. ii. 16. 


tribe, neighbours, and in general, all men con- 


nected by the bonds of humanity, and whom 


charity requires that we ſhould conſider as 
friends and relations. We ſhall alledge exam- 
ples of theſe ſignifications. So Gen. xxiv. 41. 
ſays Abraham to Eliezer : When you ſhall arrive 
at my relations, my kindred. So Gen. xi. 3, 7. 
One ſaid to another, one neighbour to another. 
So Levit. xxv. 25. If his neighbour, he that is 
of the ſame tribe, and of the ſame family, has a 
mind to redeem the field that was ſold. 


Propinquus is uſed in this ſenſe through the whole 


book of Foſbua, xx. 5. He killed a man at una- 
wares, Judg. vii. 13. One ſoldier related his 
dream to his comrade. 


At the time of our Saviour, the Phariſees had re- 


ſtrained the word neighbour to thoſe of their own 
nation, or to their own friends; holding, that to 
hate their enemy was not forbid by the law, 
Matth. v. 43. Luke x. 29. But our Saviour in- 


formed them, that the whole world were their 


neighbours; 'that they ought not. to do to an- 
other, what they would not have done to them- 
ſelves; that they ought to love all men as them- 


\ ſelves; and that this charity extended even to 
enemies. See the beautiful parable of the gend 


Samaritan : the real neighbour to the diſtreiled. 
Luke x. 29. 8 8 TEE | 

God. is a neighbour to thoſe who fear him, and 
call upon him, Pſal. Ixxxv. 9. cxlv. 18. He 

gives them tokens of his preſence and protection. 
Am I a God at hand, and not a God afar off? 
am I one of thoſe Gods that men have made not 
above two days ago? am not I an eternal God? 
Otherwiſe, I am a neighbour-Ged, that ſees every 
thing, knows every thing, and not an abſent, or 
a diſtant God, Jerem. xxiii. 23. 


NEKEB, 272, ever, that bores or pierces, or that 


cui ſes. | 
NEKEB, or Neceb, a city of Naphtali. Joſb. xix. 
33. the ſame as Adam. . | 
NEKODA, ND, painted, ſpotted of ſeveral colours: 
from 753 naked : otherwiſe, which is crooked; or 
ſhepherd that goads the cattle ; from Tp kadad : 
otherwiſe, burning; from p kadah. 
NEMUEL, 5xm2, d&, or Jamuel. God that ſleeps, 
or ſleep of Ged;, from Sn num, ſleep, and & el, 
God: otherwiſe, from the Arabic word dw na- 


modern Jews keep the neomenia only as a fealt 


A Greek word, that ſignifies the firſt day of the 


moon or month, according to the Hebrews, A 


day conſecrated to God by a ſacrifice, Numb. x. 
10. and xxvil. 11. From veos, new, and yy, 
month. | 


NEOMENIA, from the Gr. Neow-yviz. The Hebrew; 


had a particular veneration for the firſt day of 
every month, and Moſes appointed peculiar ſa— 
crifices for this day. Numb. xxviii. 11, 12. But 
he gave no orders that it ſhould be kept as an 
holy day. Nor can it be proved, that the ancient 
Jews obſerved it ſo : it was a feſtival of mctely 
voluntary devotion. It appears that even from 
the time of Saul they made, on this day, a fort 
of family entertainment, ſince David ought then 
to have been at the king's table, and Sau“ took it 
amiſs that he did not attend, 1 Sam. xx. 5 & 18. 
Moſes infinuates, that beſides the national ſacri- 

fices then conſtantly offered, every private perſon 


had his particular ſacrifices of devotion, Numb, 
K. 10. The beginning of the month was pro- 


claimed by ſound of trumpet, at the offering of 
the ſolemn ſacrifices, Numb. x. 10. But the 
moſt celebrated neomenia was that at the begin- 
ning of the civil year, or firſt day of the month 
Tizri, Levit. xxiii. 24. This was a facred day, 
on which no ſervile labour was performed; on 
this they offered particular burnt-facrifices, and 
ſounded the trumpets in the temple. 


In the kingdom of the ten tribes, the ſerious 


among the people uſed to aſſemble at the houſes 
of the prophets, to hear their inſtructions. The 
Shunamite, who entertained Eliſha, propoling to 
viſit that prophet, her huſband ſaid to her; Why, 


do you go to day, ſince it is neither ſabbath, nor 
new-moon ? 2 Kings iv. 23. 1/aiah declares, i. 


13, 14. that the Lord abhors the new-moons, 
the ſabbaths, and the other days of feſtival and 


aſſembly of thoſe Fews, who in other things neg- 


lected his laws. Ezekiel ſays, xlv. 17. vide & 
1 Chr. xxiii. 31. & 2 Chron. viii. 13. that the 
burnt-offerings that were uſed to be offered on 
the day of the new moon, were provided at the 
king's expence, and that on this day was to be 
opened the eaſtern gate of the court of the prielts, 
Ezek. xlvi. 1, 2. Judith kept no faſt on feſtival 
days, or on the new-moon, Judith viii. 6. The 


Ol 


NE P 


of devotion, which each may obſerve, or not, 
as he pleaſes. They think it rather belongs 
ta the women than the men. The women for- 
bear work, and they indulge a little more on this 
day than on others. In the prayers of the ſyna- 
gogue, they read from P/alm 113 to 118. The 


bring forth the roll of the law, and read therein 


to four perſons. They call to remembrance the 
ſacrifice, that on this day uſed to be offered in 


the temple. On the evening of the ſabbath which 


follows the new moon, or ſome other evening 
following, when the new moon firſt appears, all 
the Jews aſſemble, and pray to God, as the cre- 
ator of the planets, and the reſtorer of the new 
moon; then raiſing themſelves towards heaven, 
they aſk of God to be preſerved from misfor- 
tune; then after mentioning David, they ſalute 
each other, and ſeparate. 85 


Spencer has a long diſſertation on the Neomenia, in 
which he ſhews very well, that the Gentiles here- 


tofore honoured the firſt day of the month, out 
of veneration to the moon. He would conclude 
from hence, that the Hebrews borrowed this 
practice from ſtrange and idolatrous people. But 
he by no means proves this, and it is much more 
probable, that without any deſign of imitating 
the Hebrews, they thought fit to honour the 
moon at the beginning of the month, i. e. her firſt 


appearance: this worſhip of the moon was gene- 
ral among many nations. | 


NEOPHY'TE, Ne6Þ:To;, Greek, literally a new 


plant, or newly planted; from veos, new, and 
QurTos, a plant. Vide Novice. | 
NEPHATH DOR, ra, veOaowp, Honey- comb 


of the habitation, or of the generation; from du 


nuphy honey-comb, and M dur or dor, abode, or 

generation e otherwiſe, diſtillation, or fieve of the 

habitation, or of the generation; from nuph, and 
dor. ; 

NEPHATH-DOR, or, the city Dor, 1 Kings iv. 11. 


| =p o, veTyy, weak, feeble, faint; from 
M phug. | | 

NEPHE&, or Napheg. ſon of David, 2 Sam. v. 15. 
1 Chron. iii. 7. xiv. 6. | 

NEPHI, otherwiſe Ne@0zp, Naphthar, purifica- 
tn; perhaps from du nuph, to winnow, to ift. 

NEPHI. So ſeveral writers name that place, where 


Nehemiah found the pit where the holy fire had 


been hidden, 2 Macc. i. 36. But copies vary 


the word Nep+i : the Syriac and Greek of the 
Reman edition read Naphtai; the Alexandrian 
MS. and other Greek copies, Nephtar. 
NEPHTAR, Ne®d0ap, ſee NEPHI, 2 Macc. i. 36. 
Purification, illumination; from "nb phathar. 
But if we derive it from the Chaldee W patar, 
it may ſignify pure, unmixed: or, if we read 
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NE R 
Necphar, from the Hebreab Caphar, it may ſig- 
nify to expiate, purify, or cleanſe, 


NEPHTOAH, d:, va Orb, opening, or ſculpture ; 


from Nod pathach. 

NEPHTOAH. The fountain of Nephtoah in Ben- 
jamin, Joſh. xv. 9. Travellers are ſhewed a 
fountain, as the fountain of Nephtoah, near to 
which was formerly a church dedicated to John 
the Baptiſt, becauſe it is believed that Zechariah 
and Elizabeth dwelt there, to whoſe uſe this 
fountain ſerved. 


NEPHUSIM, oba, who are crumbled, or reduced 


to dit: from dod paſas. . | | 
NER, , lamp, brightneſs: otherwiſe, land new 
tilled : from 3 nir. 
NER, fon of Abiel, and father of Abner, the ge- 


neral of Saul's armies, 1 Sam. xiv. 50, 51, re- 


— 


lated to Saul. | | | 
NEREUS, Nepezs, light, or land newly tilled. See 
NER. | 
NEREUS. St. Paul, Rom, xvi. 15. ſalutes Ne- 
reus and his ſiſter. Some believe that this is the 
Nereus, whoſe faſt is kept as of a martyr, with 
St. Achilleus, May 12. But there is little pro- 
bability that the Nereus, mentioned by St. Paul, 
ſhould have lived to the time of Trajan, fifty 
years from the time in which the martyrdoms of 
Nereus and Achillzus are placed. However, the 


thing is not abſolutely impoſſible. The acts of 


Nereus and Achillzus being works of no autho- 
rity, we think it improper to extract from them. 
NERGAL, $392, „pe, /py, or watchman; from 
o ragal : otherwiſe, light diſcovered, or preſerved ; 


from M ner, light, and 551 galal, to diſcover : 


otherwiſe, land newly cultivated, or diſcoveries ; 
from n nir, new-ploughed land, and v1 galal, 
to diſcover, 

NERGAL, or Neregal, a god of the Cuthites, 
2 Kings xvii. 30. The Rabbins, followed by 

ſome interpreters, think the god Nergal ' was 
worſhipped under the ſhape of a wooden hen. 
Others, that the Cuthites adored fire, and kept 
up a perpetual fire upon their altars, in honour 
of the ſun. Ner ſignifies a lamp. Vide FRAG- 
MENT, No. „ Page 5 ; 

NERGAL-SHAREZER, a general of Nebuchad- 


nezzar, Jerem. xxxix. 3. 


NERI, Nyp:, my light. Fn | 
NERIAH, wm, pio, light, or land, of the Lord, 


or the Lord is my light; from n ner. (See NER,) 
and ab, the Lord. 


I. NERIAH, or Neri, father of the prophet Ba- 


ruch, Ferem, xxxii. 12, &c. 


II. Neri, fon of Melchi, and father of Salathiel, 


Luke iii. 27. 


NERIGLISSAR, or Nigliſor; he ſucceeded 


Evilmerodach, 
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Evilmerodach, according to Beroſus. See NiG- 
Lissok. | 

NERO. The emperor Nero is not named in Scrip- 
ture; but he is indicated by his title of emperor, 
and by his ſurname Czſar :—for, to him St. Paul 
appealed after his impriſonment by Felix, and 
his examination by Feſtus, who was ſwayed by 
the Jews. St. Paul was therefore carried to 
Rome, where he arrived in February, A. D. 60. 
Here he continued two years, preaching the 
goſpel with freedom, till he became famous even 
in the emperor's court, in which were a good 
number of Chrifians : for he ſalutes the Philip- 
pians in the name of the brethren who were of 


Philip. iv. 22. i. 12, 13. We have no particu- 
lar information how he cleared himſelf from the 
accuſations of the Zews ; whether by anſwering 
before Nero, or whether his enemies dropped 
their proſecutions; [which ſeems probable from 


liberated A. D. 62. 
St. Paul returned to Rome A. D. 65, the 11 and 
12" of Nero; and having, as it is ſaid, made a 
= proſelyte of a concubine of this prince, he was 
4 ſeized and impriſoned by him. He appeared 
| before him, and was forſaken by every body on 
that important occaſion 3 but God delivered him 
at this time out of the mouth of the lion, 2 Tim. 
iv. 16, 17. He appeared before him a ſecond 
time, and was condemned to be beheaded A. D. 
66. The apoſtle Peter was alſo apprehended, 
and put to death by the orders of the ſame prince, 
at the ſame time. 5 
Nero is reckoned the firſt perſecutor of the CHriſtian 
church; his perſecution was A. D. 64. Nero, 
the moſt cruel, and ſavage of all men, alſo the 
moſt wicked and depraved, began his perſecu- 
tion againſt the Chriſtians A. D. 64. on pretence 
of the burning of Rome, of which every one 
thought himſelf to be the author. He endea- 
voured toithrow all the odium on the Chriftians 
thoſe were ſeized firſt who were known pub- 
| lickly as ſuch, and by their means many others 
were diſcovered. They were condemned to 


Some were ſewed up in ſkins of beaſts, and then 
expoſed to dogs to be torn in pieces: others 
| were nailed to croſſes; others periſhed by flames; 
þ [they were ſewed up in pitched coverings, which 
5 being ſet on fire, they ſerved as torches to the 
5 people] and were lighted up in the night time. 
Nero gave leave to uſe his own gardens, as the 
ſcene of all theſe cruelties. From this time 
edicts were publiſhed againſt the Chri/tians, and 
many martyrs ſuffered, eſpecially in Italy. We 
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the houſhold of Cz/ar, that is, of Nero's court, 


Acts xxviii. 21.] but this is certain, that he was 


death, and were even inſulted at their ſufferings. 


N E T. 


have mentioned the deaths of St. Peter and gt. 
Paul, conſequent on this perſecution; which 
probably continued to the death of Nero, A. ) 
68, and the 14th of this emperor, who killed 
himſelf the gth or 11th of Fune. The revolt of 
the Jews from the Romans happened about A. D 
65 and 66, the 12th and 13th of Nero. The 
city of Feruſalem making an inſurrection A. D. 
66, Florus there ſlew 3,600 perſons, and thus 
began the war. A little while afterwards thoſe of 
Jeruſalem killed the Roman garriſon. Ceſlins on 
this came to Ferigſalem, to ſuppreſs the ſedition; 
but was forced to retire after having beſieged it 
about ſix weeks, and was routed in his retreat 
| November 8, A. D. 66. About the end of the 
ſame year Nero gave Veſpaſian the command of 
his troops againſt the Jeu. This general car. 
ried on the war in Galilee, and Judæa, during 
A. D. 67 and 68, the 13th and 14th of Nerz 
But Nero killing himſelf the 14th year of his 
reign, 7eruſalem was not beſieged till after his 
death, A. D. Jo, the iſt and 2d of Ye/pafion. 
NERONIAS. Joſephus ſays, that the younger 
Agrippa gave the name of Neronias to the city of 
Paneas, near the ſource of Jordan. 
NETHANIAH, wana, gift of the Lord; from 12 
nathan, a gift, and d jah, the Lord, | 


I. NETHANIAH, or Nathanias, of the blood 


royal of Judah, and father of 1/bmae!, who flew 
Gedaliah, 2 Kings xxv. 23. 
II. NETHANIAH, a Levite, head of the fiſth band 
of muſicians, 1 Chron. xxv. 2, 12 
NETHINIM, wn, given, or offered; from 
nathan. | | | | 
NETHINIM. From the #ebreaw nathan, to give. 
The nethinim were ſervants given and dedicated 
to the ſervice of the tabernacle and temple, to 
perform the moſt laborious offices therein ; a3 
the carrying of wood and water thither. At firlt 
the Gibeonites were deſtined to this {tation : and, 
afterwards, the Canaamtes that ſurrendered them- 
ſelves, and whole lives were ſpared. We read, 
Ezra viii. 20. that the nethinim were ſlaves de- 
voted by David, and other princes, to the miniltry 
of the temple; and Ezra ii. 58. that they were 
ſlaves given by Solomon the children of So 
ſervants. And we ſee, 1 Kings ix. 20, 21. that 
that prince had ſubdued the remains of the Ca- 
naanites. It is very probable he gave a good 
number of them to the prieſts and Levites, for 
the temple ſervice. The nethinim were carried 
into captivity with the tribe of Judab, and great 
numbers of them were placed on the coalts of 
the Caſpian ſea, from whence Ezra brought 
ſome of them, Ez. viii. 17. At the return from 
the captivity, they dwelt in cities 1 for 
| them. 
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them. There were ſome of them alſo at Jeru— 
alem, wlio inhabited that part of the city called 
Ophel. Two hundred and twenty returned with 
Ezra: and thoſe that followed Zerubbabel made 
up three hundred ninety-two. Nehem. ili. 26. 


This number was but ſmall in regard to their 


offices; fo that we find afterwards, a ſolemnit 
called Aylaphoria, in which the people carried 
wood to the temple with great ceremony, to 
keep up the fire of the altar of burnt ſacrifices, 
Foſeph. de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 17. ſeu h in Greco. 

NETOPHA, dw, vera, drop, diſtillation, 
amber, myrrh., or gum, & Cc. from nataph : other- 
wiſe, inclination of the mouth ; from do natah, 
and AD pe, the mouth, | 


NETOPHA, Netupha, Netuphat, or Netophathi, a 


city and country between Bethlehem and Anathoth, 
Ezra ii. 22. Nehem. vii. 26. Ferem. xl. 8. and 
1 Chron. ix. 16. We find ſeveral perſons in 
Scripture, natives of Netophati. 

NETOPHATI, fon of Salma, 1 Chron. ii. 54. 
Probably this Netophati was father of the inha- 
bitants of Netuphat. 2 Sam. xxiii. 28. 

NEW. It is put for extraordinary or unuſual. The 
Lord has choſe a new method of making war; 
ſays Deborah in her ſong, Judg. v. 8. If the Lord 
make a new thing, and the earth open her mouth, 
and fwall:w them up, you ſhall thereby know 
that they have blaſphemed the Lord, Numb. xvi. 
30. And Wiſdom xv. 3. ſpeaking of manna, 

ſays, the Hebrexvs taſted a new kind of food; 
God gave them miraculous bread, And ſpeak- 


ing of the quails he ſays, Viderunt novam creatu- 
rum avium, Wiſd. xix. 11, | 


God promiſes a new heaven and a new earth, at 


the time of the Meſſiah; Ifai. Ixv. 17. Ixvi. 22. 
that 1s, an univerſal renovation of manners, ſen- 
timents, and actions, throughout the world. 
This paſſage is alſo referred to the end of the 
world; when will be ſeen a new heaven and a 
new earth; not that the preſent heaven and 
earth will be annihilated 3 but the air, the earth, 
and the elements will be more perfect, or at leaſt, 
together with the inhabitants, ſhall be of a nature 
ſuperior to thoſe viciſſitudes and alterations, 
that we now ſuffer from theſe elements. 

God alſo promiſes to his people @ new covenant, a 
new ſpirit, a new heart; and this was fully ac- 


compliſhed at our Saviour's coming, Ezek, xi. 


19. Xviii. 31. Xxxvi. 26. 

A neu hymn, a new ſong; things of this kind ge- 
nerally pleaſe, the more they have tlie character 
of novelty, | | 

Cod ſays he is going to create a new thing upon 
the earth, a zoom ſball compaſs a man, which is 


. ee of the conception and birth of the 
4-5 II. 


NIBHAZ, or Ncebachas, a god of the Hivites, 2 
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Aefſiah. Jerem. xxx1. 22. Several of the mo- 
derns underſtand it otherwiſe. I am going to do 


a new thing in 1/-ae/: hereafter women ſhall 


ſeek men in marriage. Vide MarRiace. [But 

it is thought the word rendered to compaſs ſhould 

be rendered 7o turn about—a woman ſhall repel 
_diſcomfit—zurn away a man.] | 


NEZIAH, i, veciz, wifforious, flrong, or eter- 


nal; from netzac. Ezra ii. 54. A Nethinim. 


NEZIB, xz, which hands upright, a flatue, or ele- 


vated pillar or garriſon ; from 2v2 netzib : or a 


plant, according to the Syriac. Joſh, xv. 43. a city. 
NIBHAZ, mia), that fructiſies, or that produces vi- 
fron, from n nub, to be fruitful, and dim ch 


to fee : otherwiſe, 1 propheſy, ts foretel, or to ſpeak ; 
from Nn iba. This is a Mediſhb word; its true 
etymology is not in the Hebrew. 

Kings xvli. 31. It is not known who this god 
was. Literally, it may imply Nevo the ſcer, the 
oracle of Neo. The Rabbins, followed by ſe— 
veral commentators, think Nevbachas had the 


ſhape of a dog, ſomething like the Anubis of the 


Egyptians ; 


Omnigenumque Deum monſtra & latrator Anubis. 
| VIiRG. ZENEID. vi. 


Nabac in Hebrew ſignifies to bark. To ſupport this 


opinion, they obſerve that ſome of the Orientals 
had a great veneration for the dog. Among the 


Egyptians whole cities worſhipped this animal. 


The Magians, ſays Herodotus, differ from the 
Egyptian prieſts, for the Egyptians kill no animal, 
except what they ſacrifice to their gods : whereas 
the Magians ſlay all kinds of animals, excepting 
men and dogs. They even think it meritorious 
to kill great numbers of reptiles, ſerpents, and 
other ſuch creatures. They ſacrificed a dog to 
Hecate, (the moon) and this animal was conſe— 
crated to her. There was alſo a dog in the 
mylteries of Mithras, or the ſun; and in a ſacri- 
fice to this deity, on an ancient bag. relief, is a 
dog licking up the blood of a bull. It is ſaid, 
that Zoroafter inſerted among his rules of charity, 
that dogs were to be protected and loved, The 
Perfians expoſed dead bodies to dogs, before they 
buried them, thinking it a token of happineſs, to 
be drawn about by dogs. This animal is the 
iymbol of fidelity and vigilance ; yet I do not 
know that any one has advanced, that dogs were 
worſhipped any where beſides in Egypt. Vide Dos. 


NIBSHAN, gt, thate/ſpeaks, propheſies : or fruits 


of fleep, or of change z, from nub, or niba, and nw 


ſhanah, to change, and JW» paſhan, to ſleep 5 other- 


wiſe, prophecy of the tooth, or of ivory from jw 


foen . 


Parr II. E NIBSHAN, 
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NIBSHAN, or Nehſan, a city of Judah, Joſb. xv. 
62. The Hebrew reads Nipſan. s 
NICANOR, Nuauup, wiftorious; from the Greek 
undo, to conquer. | 
NICANOR. In Scripture there are ſeveral perſons 
named Nicanor. 
I. NICANOR, ſon of Patroclus, he returned from 
Rome with king Anticchus Epiphanes, and had 
a great ſhare in his favour. 2 Macc. vin. 19. 
2. Macc. xiv. 12. ſays, he was maſter of the 
elephants. He was ſent into Ju the firſt 
time, A. M. 3839, by Anticchus FEpiphanes, or 
rather by Lyſiac, who governed for Antiochus, 
then gone into Perſia. Nicanor was ſent into 
Judæa with Gorgias, to counteract Judas Mac- 
cabæus. He thought himſelf ſo ſure of victory, 
that he pretended to pay the two thouſand talents 
which the king owed the Romans for tribute, with 
the money that ſhould ariſe from the ſale of 
Tewiſh ſlaves; and ſent to the cities on the ſea- 
_ coaſt, to invite merchants to come and buy ſuch 
ſlaves, promiſing them fourſcore and ten for one 
talent. | | 
Fudas Maccabaus having intelligence of this incur- 
fon prepared to reſiſt it, which he did effectu- 
ally, (vide Maccaszxus Ju pAs) for, diſtribut- 
ing his army into four bodies, he gave the com- 
mand of fifteen hundred men to each of his three 
brothers, Simon, Joſeph, and Jonathan; and 
having given them the watch-word, zhe afſeftance 
of God, he put himſelf at the head of three thou- 
tand men, ſet upon Nicauor, killed above nine 
thouſand of his men, and routed his whole army. 
Nicanor returned into Judæa about four years after- 
wards, when Demetrius Soter, ſon of Seleucus,' 
was come back into Syria, and had aſcended the 
throne of his anceſtors. This prince then ſent 


Nicanor into Fudea, with orders to deſtroy all 


thoſe that ſhould diſpute his commands, and to 


eſtabliſh Alcimus who had bought the high- 


| prieſthood, 

At firſt he endeavoured to get Judas into his power 
by ſtratagem, but Judas perceiving the deſign, 
withdrew in time, 'Then he marched againſt 

Nicanor with his army, and gave him battle at 
Capharſalama. Nicanor had about five thouſand 


men killed on the ſpot, and the reſt fled to Feru- 


alem. He came thither alſo himſelf, where he 
ridiculed the burnt offerings offered for the kings 
of Syria, treated the prieſts with contempt, and 
threatened at his return to burn the temple, if 
they did not deliver Judas into his hands. 

Then he departed, and came to encamp about 
Bethoron, where he received a reinforcement of 
Syrian troops. Judas alſo drew near with his 


The ſecond book of the Maccabees relates more at 


II. Nicaxo, one of the ſeven firſt deacons, why 


man martyrology ſays, that he obtained the 


III. NicaxoR, or Nicator, Demetrius Nicator, king 
NICHES. It is ſaid in the prophet Ames, v. 25. that 


images, the flar of their gods, which they made t1 


The cuſtom of carrying the images of the gods un- 


of Vi, wherein her ſtatue was carried upon 3 


NIC 
army, and encamped at Adarſa, four miles from 
Betheron. The battle was fought the thirteen), 
day of the month Adar, when Nicanrs army 
was intirely routed, and himſelf ſlain in the 
fight. They cut off Nicanor's head, and hi; 
right hand, which he had ſacrilegiouſly ſtretched 
out againſt the temple ; theſe the Jews brought 
and hung them up in the fight of Jeruſalem, and 
ordered that for the future, this day thould be 
celebrated as a feſtival to all Jracl. Such was 
the end of Nicanor, A. M. 3843, ante A. D. 101. 


length this laſt expedition of Nicamnr againft 
Judæa, 2 Macc. xiv. 12, 13, &c. 


were appointed at Feruſalem ſoon after the de- 
ſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, on occaſion of the di— 
viſion among the believers into two parties, thoſe 
who ſpoke Greet, and thoſe of Paleſtine, who 
ſpoke Hebrezo or Syriac, Acts vi. 5, &c. No- 
thing particular is known of Nicanor. The Re. 


crown of martyrdom January 1o, in the iſland 
of Cyprus. The Greeks keep his feaſt Aug 27, 
with that of the ſaints Procorus, Timon, and 
Parmenas. Dorothens ſays he was put to death 
with many others the ſame day as St. Stephen; 
which inſinuates that he ſuffered martyrdom at 
1 and not in Cyprus. His name is 
ound in the Menæa, December 28. | 
of Syria, aſcended the throne in A.M, 38:4, 
ante A. D. 150. See DEMETRIUS, 


the 1/raelites in their wanderings in the wilderneſs, 
bore the tabernacle of their Moloch, and Chiun their 


themſelves. St. Stephen, Acts vii. 43. upbraids them 
with the ſame. It is thought with great proba- 
bility, that Moloch, and thoſe other Pagan dei- 
ties, which they carried with them in the deſert, 
were borne in niches upon men's ſhoulders, or 
drawn about on covered carriages, as we know the 
heathen carried their idols in proceſſion, or in 
public marches, There are ſome who believe 
that thoſe ſilver temples of the goddeſs Dian 
which were made and ſold at Epheſus, were alſo 
theſe niches, or portable temples, for the devo- 
tion of pilgrims. We muſt a little farther illuſ- 
trate this piece of antiquity. 


der tents, and in covered litters, came originally 
from the Egyptians. Herodotus ſpeaks of a fcalt 


chariot with four wheels, drawn by her Pig 
| he 
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The ſame author ſpeaking of one of their deities, 
ſays, they carried it from one temple to another, 
incloſed in a little chappel made of gilt wood, 
Clemens of Alexandria ſpeaks of an Egyptian pro- 
ceſſion, wherein they carried two dogs of gold, 
an hawk, and -an 211d. The ſame father quotes 
the words of Menander, who rallied thoſe va- 
grant divinities, that could not continue in one 
place. Macrobius lays, that the Egyptian prieſts 
carried the ſtatue of Jupiter of Heliopolis upon 
their ſhoulders, as the gods of the Romans were 


Philo of Biblos relates, that they uſed to carry 
 Agrates, a Phenician deity, in a covered niche 
upon a car drawn by beaſts. Euſeb. Prep. lib. i. 
The Egyptian prieſts placed Jupiter Ammon upon a 
little boat, from whence hung plates of ſilver, by 
the motion of which they formed a judgment of 
the will of the Deity, and from whence they 
made their reſponſes to ſuch as conſulted them. 
The Egyptians and Carthaginians, as Servius re- 
ports, had little images, which were carried 


they communicated to thoſe carriages. The 
Gault, as we are told by Sulpicius Severus, carried 
their gods abroad into the fields, covered with a 
white veil. Tacitus ſpeaks of an unknown god- 
deſs, who reſided in an iſland of the ocean. 
They keep for her a covered chariot, which 
none dares approach but her prieſt : and when he 
ſays that the goddeſs is entered therein, two 
heifers are harneſſed to it, who draw the chariot 
where they think fit, and then bring it back into 
her grove. They waſh the chariot, and the veils 
that cover it, and then they drown the ſlaves that 
were employed in the ſervice. Here therefore 
are examples of gods carried in niches and in 
chariots. . 

We muſt yet give ſome examples of little temples 
of metal. Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks of two ſmall 
temples of gold. There was one at Lacedæ mom, 
which was all of braſs, and therefore was called 

_ Chaleatoichos, or the houſe of braſs. Vidlor in 
his deſcription of Rome gives inſtances of ſome 
of the ſame metal in this city; but I ſhould ra- 
ther think, that the little remples of Diana of 
Epheſus, which were made and ſold by Deme- 
!r:us the ſilverſmith, were either models in little 
of the temple of this goddeſs, or niches wherein 
the goddeſs herſelf was repreſented. - 

NICODEMUS, Nu#69ymo;, innocent blood; from 
"2 nati, innocent, and n dam, blood according 
to the Greek, victory of the people; from viudu, to 
cg“, and 9420;, the people. 

MCODEMUS, a diſciple of Feſus Chriſt, by na- 
non a_Feqvz by ſeCt a Phariſee. John iii. 1. The 


carried in the pomp of the games of the Circus. 


upon chariots, and gave oracles by the motion 


KN 1 


goſpel calls him a ruler of the Fewws, and our Sa- 


viour entitles him maſter in Hrael. When our 
Saviour began to manifeſt himfelf by his miracles 
at Feruſalem, at the firſt paſſover after his bap- 


tiſm, Nicodemus came to him by night, for fur- 


ther information. Jeſus told him, that no one 
could ſee the kingdom of heaven, except he 


ſhould be born again. Nicodemus taking this in 


a literal ſenſe, anſwered, How can a man that 
is old, be born again? Can he enter a ſecond 
time into his mother's womb? Teſs proceeded 
to explain the nature of this new birth: alluded 


to the hiſtory of the brazen ſerpent in the wil- 


derneſs, and hinted plainly at his ſalutary miſ- 
ſion to redeem mankind. 


After this converſation Nicedemus became a diſciple 


of Jeſus Chrift, and no doubt he came to hear 
him, as often as our Saviour viſited Feru/alem. 
When the prieſts and Phariſees had fent officers 
to ſeize Jeſus, who returning to them, reported, 
that never man ſpoke as he did; the Phariſees 
replied, “ Are you alſo of his diſciples? Is there 
any one of the elders or Phariſees that has be- 


licved in him?“ Then Nicodemus thought him- 


ſelf obliged to anſwer, ſaying, Does the law 
permit us to condemn any one before he is heard? 
To which they replied, Are you alſo a Galilean ? 
Read the Scriptures and you will find, that never 


any prophet came out of Galilee, The council 


broke up ſuddenly. Nicodemus declared himſelf 
openly a diſciple of Ze/us Chri/t, when he came 
with. 7o/eph of Arimathea to pay the laſt duties to 
the body of CHriſt crucited, which they took 
down from the croſs, embalmed, and laid in the 
ſepulchre. So far Scripture relates. — 


Nicodemus received baptiſm from the diſciples of 
Chri/?, but it is uncertain whether before or after 


his paſhon. The Fews then depoſed him from 
his dignity of ſenator, excommunicated him, and 
drove him from Feruſ/alem, Photius Cod. 171. 


It 18 ſaid alſo, that they would have put him'to 


death, but that in conſideration of Camaliel, 
who was his uncle or coutin-german, they con- 


tented themſelves with beating him almoſt to 


death, and plundering his goods. Gamaliel con- 
veyed him to his country-houſe, and provided 
him with what was neceſſary for his ſupport; 
and when he died, he buried him honourably 
near St. Stephen. His body was diſcovered in 


415, with thoſe of St. Stephen and Gamaliel, and 


the Latin church pays honour to all three toge- 
ther, Avgufi 3. Vide Lucian, de St. Steph. invent. 


There 1s extant an apocryphal goſpel under the 


name of NMicademus, which in ſome MSS. is en- 
titled te As of Pilate, But it is very certain 
this is not what is cited by the ancients under 
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the name of“ the Atts of Pilate,” which he ſent 
Tiberius, being modern, and deſerving no con- 


ſideration. At the end of this ſpurious goſpel 


are read theſe words, which ſufficiently ſhew its 
fallity. In the name of the Holy Trinity here end 
the acts of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, which awere 


found at Jeruſalem by Theodoſius the Great in the 


Pretorium of Pontius Pilate, in the public acts 
which avere written in the nineteenth year of the 


_ emperor Tiberius, and the ſeventeenth year of Herod, 
ſon of Herod, king of Galilee, the eighth day be- 
fore the kalends of April, which is the taventy-third 


day of March, in the year of the two hundredth and 


ſecond Olympiad, under the chief prieſts Joſeph and 


Caiphas. Which was brought to the form of a 
hiflory by Nicodemus, and written in Hebrew after 


the crucifixion and paſſien of our Saviour. 
NICOLAS, N:u6A&%, N:voAzira, victory of the peo- 
ple; from vi4&9, to overcome, and Reròg, the people. 


I. NICOLAS, of Damaſcus, a peripatetic philoſo- 


pher, poet, and hiſtorian, ſurnamed of Dama/- 
cus, becauſe a native of that city. He lived in 
the time of Auguſtus, a little before the birth of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and had a great ſhare in the favour 
of that emperor, and alſo of Herod the Great, 


king of the Jews, who employed him in ſeveral _ 
affairs of conſequence, of which he always ac- 


quitted himſelf very honourably. Teo/ephus often 


quotes his hiſtory ; but in ſeveral places accuſes 


him of diſguiſing the truth, in favour of Herod, 
to whom he had devoted his pen. He wrote a 
general hiſtory, and Jeſephus quotes ſomething 
from it, which he had ſaid of Antiochus Epi- 
fphanes, Suidas reckoned only eighty books of the 
hiſtory of Nicolas of Damaſcus. Foſephus cites 
the 124th, and Athenzus reckons as far as 144. 
He compoſed ſeveral other works, Henry of 
Valois, publiſhed at Paris in the year 1634, in 
Greek and Latin, the collection made by Con- 


ſtantine Porphyrogenetus, of the ſeveral works of 


Nicolas of Damaſcus. Theſe collections belonged 
to M. de Peireſeb, who had procured them to 
be bought in the iſle of Cyprus. 


II. NicoLAs, one of the ſeven firſt deacons. Acts 


vi. 5. He was a proſelyte of Antioch, i. e. converted 
from Paganiſm to the religion of the Jews, After- 
wards he embraced Chri/tianity, and was one of 
the moſt zealous and moſt holy among the firſt 
Chriſtians ; ſo that he was choſen for one of the 
ſeven firſt deacons of the church of Jeruſalem. 


His memory has been tarniſhed in the church by a 


lemiſh, from which it has not been poſſible to 
clear him hitherto. Certain heretics were called 
Nicolaites from his name; and though perhaps 
he had no ſhare in their errors, nor their irre- 


gularities, yet he is ſuſpected to have given ſome 


N FE 
occaſion to them. This is what the ancient 
inform us in this matter. He had a wife who 
was very handſome, and in imitation of tha. 
that aimed at a great degree of perfection, he 
left her, to live in a ſtate of continence. Epipha. 
mus ſays, that he did not perſevere in this re{q. 

lution, but took his wife again, and in order tg 
juſtify this conduct, he advanced principles con. 
trary to truth and purity. He plunged himfe!; 
into irregularities, and gave beginning to the {ec 
of the NVicolaites, to that of the Gno/ics, and to 
ſeveral others, who followed the bent of thelt 
natural paſſions, to crimes and wickedneſſes, 
St. Epiphanius is ſupported in this by St. Trenens, 
Tertullian, St. Hyppolytus, St. Hilary, St. Gre. 
gory of Nyſſu, St. Philaſter of Breſſa, St. 7erom, 
Calſian, Gregory the Great, Pacian, pope Gelb. 
fins, Gildas, and ſeveral moderns, who ſay that 
Nicolas the deacon was head and author of the 
impious and inf-mous fect of the Ncolaites. 
But Clemens Alexandrinus, more ancient than Eji. 
phaninus, expreſſes much eſteem for Nicolas, andre. 
lates the affair otherwiſe, lib. iii. 87. The apoſ. 
tles, ſays he, having made ſome reproaches to N.. 
colas, as being too jealous of his wife, he cauſed 
her to come before them, and declared that any 
one might eſpouſe her that pleaſed. This decla- 
ration, made in pure ſimplicity, and without re- 
flection, was only deſigned as a proof that hi; 
attachment and paſhon for his wife did not over- 
come him; and in reality, adds Clement, I have 
been informed, he never cohabited with any 
other woman. His ſon and his daughters, who 
lived very long, always remained ſingle, But 
ſuch as were glad to catch at the pretence of his 
authority, ſcreened themſelves under what he 
had done; in order to palliate and vindicate 
thoſe irregularities which they practiſed, 
Theſe heretics grounded themſelves, ſays the ſame 
Clement, on a word that Nicolas let fall, that 
a the fleſh ought to be abuſed.” By which be 
meant nothing elſe, but that we ought to con- 
* troul and ſuppreſs our inclinations to fenſuality 
and concupiſcence; the paſſions, and the impc- 
tuoſities of the fleſh; whereas, theſe diſciples of 
pleaſure explained theſe words according to their 
own ſenſuality, and not according to the mean- 
ing of this apoſtolical man. Euſebius having fe- 
lated, that the Nicolaites gloried in having Nic 
the deacon as the author of their ſect; he co! 
futes them by this paſſage of Clemens Alena. 
nus. Theodoret does the ſame, and declares {ii 
more openly for the ſentiment of Clemens. Fot 
excuſing the permiſſion of Nicolas, by which l 
allowed any one to marry his wife, he ſays, ti 
the deacon had in reality no inclination to perm! 
it 
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it, but only intended by this voluntary offer, to 
confute the murmuring raiſed againſt him. St. 
Auſtin, Victorinus Petavienſis, Ifidorus, and the 
council of Tours acquit him likewiſe. The 
apoſtolical conſtitutions, and the interpolated 
letters of St. Ienatins the martyr, affirm that the 
Nicolaiter falſely aſſumed his name. This is what 
is ſaid in his vindication. | | 

Caſſan ſays, that ſome diſtinguiſh Nicolas the 
founder of the ſect of the Nicolaites, from Nice- 
Jas one of the feven deacons. Je Chrift, Rev. 
xi. 6, 15. condemns the actions and the doctrine 
of the Nicolaites, He ſays he hates them, he 
makes it a merit in the biſhop of Zpheſus that 


Pergamus that ſonte of Eis church adhered to 
their doctrine. In all theſe paſſages St. John 
does not infinuate the leaſt thing that may ſeem 
to excuſe Nicolas, or clear him from the ac- 
cuſation of being the author of the ſect of the 
Nicolaites; and we lee that no Chriſtian church 
has ever paid any honour to the memory of Ni- 
colas, which is a great circumſtance againſt him: 
[nevertheleſs if Nicolaus the deacon, was not the 
ſame Nicolas, as the founder of the ſect, this ob- 
ſervation is of no force: and it is quite as ſtrong 
taken the other way: for St. John does not hint 
at his ever having been in any honourable office, 
and now behaving unworthily, or becoming de- 
praved, &c. which probably he would have done, 
had this Nicolas been the deacon.] 

NICOLAIT ES, or Nicolaitang. The Nicolaites 
were frequent in Aſa from the end of the firſt 
century: ſince 7eſus Chrift expreſsly condemns 
them himſeif, in the Revelations. St. Irengus 
ſays, that adulteries, and the uſe of meats offered 
to idols, were held as indifferent things among 
them. Victerinus Petavienſts ſays, that they ate 
theſe meats after having exorciſed them, and 
forgave fornicators eight days after their offence. 
Theoderet ſays, that the two diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters of this hereſy were libertiniſm and folly. 
St. Epiphanius gives a long account, both of 
their infamous aCtions, and their extravagant 
opinions concerning God and the creation. St. 
Auſtin ſays, that they have women in com- 
mon, and make no ſcruple to conform to all the 
Pagan ſuperſtitions. They tell a number of fa- 
bles about the creation and diſpoſition of the 


angels and princes, to amaze their auditors ; 


all their diſguiſes it is eaſy to perceive, that they 


was the work of certain powers whom they feign 


he abhors them, and reproaches the biſhop of 


world, intermingling many barbarous names of 


though to people of underſtanding they are ra- 
ther ſubjects of mirth than of terror. Through 


hold, the world was not created by God, but 


NI 


with an inſupportable temerity, or whom they 


take ſor granted, from the credit of others, with 
a credulity not leſs blameable. | 
St. Irenæus calls them a branch of the Gies, and 
ſays, it was againſt them St. John wrote his goſ- 
pel. Clemens Alexandrinus ſays, they had a cer- 
tain book on the authority of which they relied, 
and by which they imputed to God himſelf 
the infamous aCtions they committed. They 
continued but a very little time, according to 
Euſebius; at leaſt the name of Nicolaites did not 
continue long : but their errors were adopted by 
other ſets, and Tertullian ſays, that the Cainites 
eſpouſed them. The Nrcolaites were revived 
under the reign of Lewis the Debondire, 
about A. D. 852, as Sigehert of Gemblours ſays 
in his Chronicon; and again in the eleventh 
century, under pope Urban II. The Nicolaites 
were certain prieſts, deacons, and ſubdeacons, 
who maintained that marriage was allowed them. 
They were condemned by the council of Placentia 
in the year 1095. Heres. Nicolaitarum, id ęſt, 
incontinentium ſubdiaconorum, diaconorum & pre- 
cipue facerdotum, irretractabiliter damnata ęſt, Ec. 
NICOPOLIS, Nuy6ToAc, the city of victory, or vic- 
torious city; from vindu, to conquer, and TOA, a 
city. =p . 
I. NICOPO LIS, a city of Epirus, on the gulph of 
Ambracia ; here St. Paul paſſed his winter A. D. 
64. He wrote to Titus, then in Crete, to come 
to him hither, Tit. iii. 12. Some are of opi- 
nion, that the city of Nicopolis, where St. Paul 
was, was not that of Epirus, but that of Thrace, 
on the borders of Macedonia, near the river 
Neſſius. | 
IT. NicoporLis, otherwiſe Emmaus, a city of Pa- 
leſtine. See FEMMAUs. It began to bear the 
name of Nicopo/zs under the emperor Alexander, 
ſon of Mammeus. Fulius Africanus, an ecclefi- 
a:tical author, famous for his Chronicles, was 
ſent to the emperor to ſolicit the re-e{tabliſhment 
of this city, which before was called [mmars. 
It is doubted whether this Emmas be the ſame 
as that mentioned in the goſpel. Conſult M. 
Reland, Paleſtiua, lib. ii. cap. 6. & lib. ili. 
NIDDUI, wn, /eparated, excommunicated. 
NIDDUI. This was (ſay they) the leſſer fort 
of excommunication in. uſe among the He- 
brews. He who had incurred this, was to with- 
draw himſelf from his relations, at leaſt to the 
_ diſtance of four cubits. It commonly continued 
a month. If it was not taken off in a month, it 
might be prolonged for ſixty or even ninety days. 
But if within this term the excommunicated per- 
ſon did not give ſatisfaction, he fell into the 
cherem, which was a ſecond ſort of excommuni— 
| cation 
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cation; and thence into the third ſort, called 
ſchammatha, the moſt terrible of all. See the 
article EXCOMMUNICATION, and CHerem. 
NIGER, ſurnamed Simon, mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, chap. xiii. 1, He was a 
prophet and teacher, and was one of thoſe who 
laid their hands on Saul and Barnabas, for the 
execution of that office to which the Holy Ghoit 
had appointed them. Some believe it is he that 
is called Simon the Cyrenian, who carried the 
croſs of Chriſt to Mount Calvary : but the only 


proof for this opinion is a ſimilitude of names.“ 


St. Epiphanius ſpeaks of one Niger among the 

ſeventy diſciples of our Saviour. The church 

makes no mention of Simon Niger in its offices, 
nor in its martyrologies. 

NIGHT. The ancient Hebrews began their arti- 
ficial day in the evening, and ended it the next 
evening; fo that the night preceded the day; 
whence it is ſaid, Gen. i. 5. evening and 
morning one day. They allowed twelve hours 
to the night, and twelve to the day. The hours 
of the day and thoſe of the night were not equal, 
except at the equinox. At other times, when 

the hours of the night were long, thoſe of the 
day were ſhort, as in winter; and contrary-wile, 
when the hours of the night were ſhort, as 
at Midſummer, the hours of the day were long 
in proportion. | 


The ancient patriarchs, as alſo the heroes in the 
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who ſpeaks of him thus in his third book. Afeer 


Night 1s put for a time of affliction and adverſity, 


Pfal. xvii. 3. Thou haſt proved mine heart, thou 
haſt viſited me in the night, thou haſt tried me; 
that is, by adverſity and tribulation. And 1/aiah 
xxi. 12. the morning cometh, and alſo the night. 
The morning is come, and behold the night; we 
expected peace, and we are overwhelmed with 


troubles and diſaſters. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 
CLXXXVIII. | : 


_ irregularities and debaucheries, was treacher 


tilled by his brother-in-law Nirigliſſor, after he had 


Night is alſo put for the time of death, John 5 


The night cometh ⁊uberein no man can work, I muſt 
fulfil, ſays CHriſt, the duties of my miſſion while 
it is day, and while I am yet alive. And St. 
Paul ſays, 1 Theſſ. v. 2. that he day of the Lord 
cometh as a thief in the night. It is thought the 
end of the world, and the day of judgment, will 
come in the night time. [This can be under- 
itood only of the inhabitants of ſome certain 
place of the earth; becauſe when it is night in 


one part of the earth, it is always day in another 


part.] 

Children of the day, and children of the night, in a 
moral and figurative ſenſe, denote good men 
and wicked men, Chriſtians and Gentiles. The 


| Megaſthenes, quoted by Euſebius, ſays, that Nevu- 


diſciples of the Son of God are the children of 


light: they belong to the light, they walk in the 
light of goſpel truths ; they ſhine as the ſtars, by 


IGLISSOR, or Nighſar, or Nerigliſſar, or Neri. 


ſon ſucceeded him in the kingdom of Chaldæa. Evil- 


His life alſo by a violent and tragical death. After 


NI 


the brightneſs and exemplarineſs of their lives 

On the contrary, the children of the night wall 
in the darkneſs of ignorance and infidelity, and 
they perform only works of darkneſs. Ye as ,j! 
the children of the light, and the children of the da;; 
we are not of the night, nor of darkneſs. 1 Theſ. v. . 


heroical ages, roſe very early in the morning 
and even by night, before the break of dap. 
Whence it is, that to riſe in the night to do an; 
buſinets, is put for being careful and diligent, 
God ſays, that he riſes early to call his people, 
by the voice of his prophets ; he has omitted no. 
thing that might reform them. See DARKNESS. 


gliſſoror, the ſucceſſor of Evilmerodach in the 
kingdom of Chaldea, Foſephus ſpeaks of Nigliſr: 
Antiq. lib. x. cap. 12, he ſays, Evil-merodach 
being dead, after he had reigned eighteen years, 
[months] Nigliſſor bis ſon ſucceeded to the kingdnn, 
and having reigned forty years, [q. an error for four) 
he died, and left his kingdom to Laboroſoarchod Ji 
n. He reigned but nine months, and had Bal. 
thaſar for his ſucceſſor, whom the Babylonians call 
Naboandel. Cyrus, and Darius, king of the Medes, 
made ar againſt him, &c. In the firſt book 
againſt Appion, he cites the hiſtorian Beryſus, 


the death of Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-merodach hi; 


merodach having given himſelf up to all forts if 


reigned tavo years. His afſaſſin uſurped his thram, 
and held it for two years. After his death his ſm 
Laboroſoarchod aſcended the throne, though he was 
but a child, and reigned only nine months. Ii; 
courtiers made him away, becauſe he appeared t1 
have evil inclinations. Thoſe that put him to death 
having conſulted together, reſolved to tranſlate the 
government to a Babylonian called Nabonides. I. 
the ſeventeenth year of his reign came Cyrus to at- 
tack Babylon, Q. [The reader will obſerve the 
emendations above are only conjeCtural.] 


chadnezzar having diſappeared from among men, 
had Evil-merodach for his ſucceſſor, wi ws 
treacherouſly killed by his brother-in-laaw Nirigliſſor, 
and who left a ſon named Labaſſoarach, wwhs ended 


his death they ſet upon the throne Nabannidoch, 
who was not of the family, nor did he belong 10 it i 
any manner. Cyrus having made himſelf muſter 4 
all Babylon, gave Nabannidoch he government of 
Carmania. 


N 5 . 
It is not very eaſy to reconcile theſe accounts. , 
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his ſeems only to have followed Beroſus; for 


vcripture ſays nothing of Nigliſer, or Laboroſo- 
waere or aten but only of ee da 
zar, of Evil-merodach, and of Belſhazzar. Uſher 
endeavours to regulate this hiſtory thus, Neu- 
chadnezzar dies A. M. 3442. Evil-meredach 
ſucceeds him, and is killed 3444 by Nerigliffor, 
who ſucceeds. He dies in 3448, and Laboroſo- 
arc hol ſucceeds him. He holds the empire but 
nine months, and has Bal/hazzar for ſucceſſor, 
who is called Nabonides by Beroſus, Labynites by 
Herodotus, and Nabanmdeth by Abydenus. Beroſtis 
and Ptolemy allow him ſeventeen years at Babylon, 
Several ſkilful interpreters believe, that Scripture 
mentions only Nebuchadnezzar, Ewvil-merodach, 
and Balſhazzar, becauſe theſe only were lawful 
heirs to the crown of CHaldæa, the others bein 

only uſurpers and intruders. But I doubt the 
ſuſiciency of this reaſon. Scripture, as well as 
other hiſtories, mentions, indifferently, lawful 
kings and uſurpers, thoſe of the royal family, 


and thoſe that are not. The laws of hiſtory do 
not require, that the hiſtorian ſhould judge of 


the rights of princes, but record their actions 
and ſucceſſions. 
M. Du Pin propoſes to reconcile ſacred and pro- 
phane hiſtory, by the following ſyſtem. After 
Nebuchadnezzar, who reigned forty-three years, 
| ſucceeded his ſon Evil. merodach, who reigned 
two years compleat, and begun the third year. 
This, ſays he, is the Balſbazzar, ſo often called 
the ſon of Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel. (It is to 
be obſerved, that the name Evil. merodach is not 
in that prophet, which may confirm the con- 
jecture that Evil. merodach and Balſhazzar are the 
ſame perſon.) Evil-merodach is killed by Neri- 
| chen his brother-in-law, who reigns four years: 
e alſo may paſs for the ſon of Nebuchadnezzar 
the Great, as being his ſon-in-law, and having 


married his daughter. Laboroſoarchod his fon 


reigned nine months, and was killed by a con- 
ſpiracy of Babylonian nobles, who ſet up in his 
ſtead one of the conſpirators, named Nabonides, 
being fixty-two years old; a Babylonian indeed, 
but a Mede by deſcent, and fon of Ahaſuerus. 
He is called Nabonides by the Babylonians, but 
Darius by the Medes. He reigned ſeventeen 
years. | 

ut this ſyſtem in incumbered with great difficul- 
ties. 1/, It conſounds Evil-merodach with Bal- 
Jhazzar, 2dly, It confounds Nabonides with 
Darius the Mede. 3dly, Laſtly, it reconciles 
Josephus neither with Scripture, nor with Bero- 
ſus, eſpecially in that duration of eighteen years, 
which this hiſtorian aſſigns to Evil-merodach, and 
in that of forty years, which he allows Nigliſr. 


N I L 


80 that it muſt be owned to be abſolutely impoſ- 


ſible, to reconcile things -ſo directly contrary to 
each other, and to extricate hiſtorical facts that 
have ſo great a degree of perplexity. 


NILE, wire, black, muddy, dark, or the morning; 


from Mw /hachar. Rather from 532 a, a ri- 


ver, a brook. 


NILE, a river of Egypt, whoſe fountain is in the 


upper Ethiopia. It is ſaid it proceeds from two 


ſprings, or from uo eyes, which are diſtant 


from each other about twenty paces. The 
largeſt of them is worſhipped by the inhabitants 
of the country, who are idolaters. Its depth is 
ſomething more than ſive and twenty palms, and 
the other ſpring is about ſixteen palms deep. Its 
courſe is firſt toward the north; afterwards it 


winds about to the eaſt, and falls into a great 
lake. Coming out of this lake, it proceeds to- 


ward the ſouth. It waters the country of Alata, 
where it has ſeveral falls. After having watered 


ſeveral kingdoms, it continues its courle far into 


the kingdom of Goiam. Then it winds about 
again, from the eaſt to the north. Having croſſed 
ſeveral kingdoms and provinces, 1t falls into 
Egypt at the cataradts, which are water-falls made 
by meeting with ſteep rocks, of the length of 
two hundred feet. | 


At the bottom of theſe rocks the Nile returns to its 


uſual pace, with which it flows through the val- 
ley of Egypt. Its channel, according to Villa- 
mont, is about a league broad. At eight miles 
below Grand Cairo, it is divided into two arms, 
which make a triangle, whoſe baſe is at the Me- 
diterranean fea, and which the Greeks call the 
Delta, becauſe of its figure v. Theſe two arms 
are divided into others, which diſcharge them- 
ſelves into the Mediterranean, whoſe diſtance 
from the top of the Della is about twenty leagues. 
Theſe branches of the Nile, the ancients com- 
monly reckoned to be ſeven. Septemplicis oftia 
Nili. Ptolemy makes them nine, others but four, 


others eleven, others fourteen. Others main- 


tain, that there are no more than the mouths of 
Damietta, of Rozetto, and of the two canals, one 
ot which paſſes by Alexandria, and the other is 
very {mall. 1 


Several have thought that the Nile was the Gihon, 
one of the four rivers mentioned by Moſes, as 


flowing by the terreſtrial paradiſe, But this opi- 
nion is not to be ſupported, fince the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, which are certainly two of the 
four rivers, are too far from the Nie. Yet the 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Goiam call this 
river Gihon. The Abiſſins call it A Euchi, May, 


or the father of rivers. The Negroes call it 


Tami, Homer, Diodorus Siculus, and Aenophon 
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teſtify, that its ancient name was Egypt, and When the Scripture points out the limits of the 


Homer mentions it by no other name. Dio—- 
dorus ſays, that it took the name of Nilus only 
ſince the time of a king of Egyßt called by that 
name. Pliny relates the opinion of king Juba, 
who allirmed that the Mile had its ſource in 
Mauritania, that it appeared and diſappeared in 
different places, firſt hiding itſelf under ground, 
and then ſhewing itſelf again; that in this coun- 
try it was called Niger, and in A?hiopia it had 
the name 4/apus ; that about Meroe it was di- 
vided into two arms, of which the right was 
called A/luſapes, and the leſt Aflaborus; and 
laſtly, that it obtained the name of Nile only 
below M/eroe. | | | 


P liny, Plutarch, Dionyſus the geographer, and ſome 
others teſtiſy, that it was alſo named Siris. Dio- 


nyfius ſays, that the Ethiopians» call it Sirzs, and 
that after it comes to Siena, it has the name of 
Nilus. It is probable, that the name Siris comes 


from the Hebrew word Sibor, which ſignifies 


trouble; and that Nis comes from the Hebrew, 
Nahal, which ſignifies river, or torrent. In 
Scripture the Nile has ſeldom any other name 
but the river of Egypt. Tofſhua and Feremiah ex- 


| preſs it by the name $hor, or the river of trou- 
bled water. What haſt thou to do in the. way of 


Egypt, to drink. the water of Sihor ? ſays Fere- 


miah. The Greeks give it the name of Melas, 


which alſo ſignifies black, or troubled. And 
indeed travellers inform us, that the water of 


this river is generally ſomething muddy, but it 


is eaſily fined by throwing into it ſome almonds 

or ſkinned beans. Servius explaining that verſe 

of Virgil, where ſpeaking of the Nile he ſays: 
Et viridem /Egyptum nigra foecundat arena. 


obſerves that the ancients called the Nile Mets : 
Melo in Hebrew ſignifies full, which may well 


agree with the Nile, becauſe of its great floods, | 


which continue for about {ix weeks in the heat 
of ſummer, and during this time overflow Egypt. 


Diedorus Siculus obſerves, that the moſt ancient 


name by which the Grecians have known the 
Nile, is Oceanus. It had alſo the name of Aigle, 
afterwards of Agyptrs, and laſtly of Nilus, from 
king Nileus. The Zgyptions paid divine honour 
to the Nile, and called it Jupiter Nilus. 

Te propter nullos tua tellus poſtulat imbres, 

Arida nec fluvio ſupplicat herba Jovi. 


Perhaps for this reaſon, the Lord in the prophets 


ſometimes threatens to ſmite the river of Egypt, 
to dry it up and kill its fiſhes; as it were to thew 


the Egyptians the vanity of their worſhip, and 


the impotence of their pretended deity. Iſai. xi. 
15. Ezek. xxix. 3, 4, &c. | 


Land of Promiſe, it often puts the river or tj, 
ſtream of Egypt for its ſoutherly limits, 777% 
the entering in of Hamath, unto the river of Foypt 
2 Chron. vii. 8. Or, from the channel of the as 
. (Euphrates) unto the ffream of Egypt, Iſai xx; 
12. Some interpreters not being convinced thi 
the country of the Iſraelites extended to t 
Nile, have imagined that the ſtream of Err 
was a ſtream that fell into the Mediterron,, 
fea, between Rhinxorura and Gaza, which iN 
called in Scripture he river of the wilder 
Amos vi. 14, But it 1s certain, that the Land 
of Promiſe was to reach the Nie. 7e Ihe, 
it plainly, 7%. xiii. 3. and xv. 4. compare 
with 1 Chron. xili. 5. And this is what we hare 
endeavoured to prove in our commentary 
Je. Kin. 3. 

The Arabians and other Orientals often give the 
Nile the name of a fea, and the ſurname or i. 
thet of Faidh, which is common alſo to the 
Euphrates, becauſe theſe two rivers by their over. 
flowing increaſe the fertility of the countries 
they paſs through. They alſo give it the name 
of Mobaret, as well becauſe of the fruitfulneſ; 
it occaſions to the land, as that fecundity it is 
thought to procure to the women. OY 

When the Nile overflows only to the perpendicular 
height of twelve cubits, a famine neceſlarily {0]- 
lows in Egypt; nor is the famine leſs certain, if 
it ſhould exceed ſixteen cubits, as Pliny ſays; ſo 
that the juſt height of the inundation is between 
twelve and ſixteen cubits. The Arabian author 
of a book, which gives an account of the WI. 
metry, or meaſures of the Nile, from the fut 
year of the Hegira, till the 875th, or from 
A. D. 622 to 1.497, ſays in like manner, that 
when the depth of the channel of the Nile is 
fourteen fathom, an harveſt may be expected 
that will amount to one year's proviſion ; but it 
it increaſes to ſixteen, the corn will be ſuſlicient 
for two years; leſs than fourteen makes a ſcar- 
city, and more than eighteen makes a famine, 

The Nilometor is a pillar erected in the middle of the 
Nile, upon which are marked the degrees of the 
aſcent of the water. There were ſeveral of thele 
in different places of the Nile. At this day there 
is one in the iſland, which divides the N into 
two arms, one of which paſſes to Cairo, and 
the other to Giza. M. d' Herbelot takes notice 
of ſeveral others, built or repaired by ſeveral 
Kailifr. The ancients have preſerved the ne- 
mory of the Nilameter in their monuments. Ser 
Antiquity explained, tom. iii. p. 185. Herctoſors 
they kept the meaſure of the ſwelling of the . 
in the temple of Serapis, like a ſacred relic fi 
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the emperor Cenſtantine had it tranſported to the 
church of Alexandria. The Pagans then affirmed, 
that the Nile would not overflow any more, and 
that Serapis being provoked, would be revenged 
of Egypt, and would cauſe a ſteritity there. But 
however the Nile overilowed, and aſcended to 
its uſual height the years following. 

The Nile overflows regularly every year in the 
month of Augr/?, in the higher and middle 
Left, where this overflowing is neceſſary, be- 
cauſe it hardly ever rains there- But in the 
lower Egypt the flood is leſs ſenſible and leſs ne- 
ceſſaryv, becouſe it frequently rains there, and 
the country is ſufficiently watered, It is leſs ſen- 
fible, becauſe they make fewer dikes there, or 
receptacles for the water, and the inundaticn 
ſpreading itſelf equally through all the country, 


does not riſe higher than a cubit through the 


whole Delta. Whereas in higher and middle 
Egypt, where it rains very ſeldom, they have 
made high banks at a league diſtance, in the 
midſt of which there are deep canals, to receive 


the waters of the river. They make a breach in 


theſe dikes by the authority of the Bacha, and 
when a country is ſufficiently watered, the dike 
is ſtopped up there, and opened in another 


place; and thus the whole land of Egypt is ſuc- 


ceſuvely watered, as it were a garden. The 
Egyptians have often contentions among one an- 
other, village againſt village, to ſtrive which 
ſhall have the firſt diſtribution of the waters; and 
when the overflowing comes as they defire, they 
celebrate a great feſtival all over the country. 
There have been great variety of opinions, con- 
cerning the cauſe of the overflowing of the Nile. 
But at preſent it 1s aſcertained, that it is occa- 


ſioned by the great rains, which fall in Ethiopia 


in the months of June, Fuly, and Augiſt, which 
are the winter months in that country. The ſoil 
there is extremely dry and ſpungy, and at firſt 
ſoaks up the rain: but when it is glutted, the 
ſtreams and rains ſupply the Nie with all that 
water, which it diſtributes throughout Zegypt. 
Theſe waters carry with them much mud, which 


by ſettling, contributes to fatten and enrich the 
land, | | 


When the waters are withdrawn, the culture of 
the land is eaſy. The ſeed is caſt on the mud, 


and with little tillage produces great plenty. The 
mud which the Nile brings is earth which it tears 
up from the banks in its courſe ; which ſame mud 
covering the land marks and furrows of the 
fields, obliges the proprietors to have recourſe to 
the line and the meaſuring-rod, to meaſure out 
their lands and inheritances every year anew. 


VoL. II. 


The ſoil of Egypt being very light and ſandy, it 


NI M 


is impoſſible but that the waters muſt carry off a 
great quantity of it. 


NIMRAH, 723, vaugSpον, Jeopard ; from ny na- 
mer: otherwiſe, bitterneſs, or rebellion; from 


"2D marar, bitterneſs, or N, marah, rebellion : 
or change; from "1 mur. 


NIMR AH, or Nemra, a city of Gad, or rather of 


Reuben, eaſt of the Dead Sea, Numb. xxxii. 3. 
Euſebius on the word Nebra ſays, there is a large 


village in Batanea called Nabara. I make no 


doubt but Nemra, Nimra, Nimrim, Nemrim, 


and Beth-nemra, are the ſame city. Feremiah, | 


xIviii. 34. ſpeaks of Nimrim and its pleaſant 
waters. L/aiab, xv. 6. alſo mentions the waters 


of Nimrim, St. Ferom ſays, that Nimrim is 


ſituated on the Dead Sea, and that its name is 
from the bitterneſs of its waters, which have this 
quality fince the deſolation of this city, as had 
been denounced by the prophets 1/azah and 


Jeremiah. 


NIMROD, p:, veuBpus, rebellion, or fleep of de- 


ſcent, or of him that rules; from d marah, or 
T1 marad, rebellion, and n num, ſleep, ſlums 
bering, and 1 radad, deſcent: or dominion z 
from N radah. 


NIMROD, or Nembred, fon of Cuſh, a mighty 


hunter before the Lord, Gen. x. 8, 9. He began 
to monopolize power on the earth, and gave 
occaſion to the proverb, © like Nimrod, the great 
hunter before the Lord.” His hunting was not 


only of wild beaſts, but alſo to ſubdue men, to 


reduce them under his dominion. Ezekiel, xxxii. 
30. gives the name of hunters to all tyrants. 
The foundation of the empire of Nimrod was at 


Babylon; and, very probably, he was among the 


molt eager undertakers of the Tower of Babel, 
and he built Babylon at, or near, that famous 


tower. From thence he extended his dominion. 


over the neighbouring countries, and Erech, 
Accad, and Calneh, in the land of S$hinar, 


Moſes adds: out of that land went forth Asſhur, and 


builded Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and Ca- 
lah, and Reſen, between Nineveh and Calah : the 
fame is a great city, This, Bechart underſtands 
{till of Nimrod, and tranſlates the Hebrew,— 


From this place he went out to go into ria, 
where he built Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and 
Reſen.” i. e. when Nimrod had eſtabliſhed the 


beginning of his empire at Babylon, and in the 
land of Shinar, he advanced towards Aria, 


where he built powerful cities, as ſo many for- 


treſſes, to keep the people in ſubjection. 


Some Radbins take in a good ſenſe what is ſaid, 


that Nimrod was a mighty hunter before the Lord, 
ſaying he had a particular addrefs and dexterity 


in hunting; and what game he took he offered 
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to the Lord. It muſt be owned the words before 
the Lord are commonly taken in good part, as 
heightening the good qualities of any one; but 
in this place moſt interpreters take them in a bad 
ſenſe, in the ſame manner as when it is ſaid of 


the men of Sod:m, that they were great ſinners 


before the Lord, Gen. xiii. 13. As allo of Er 
the eldeſt ſon of Fudah, that he was very wicked 
before the Lord, Gen. xxxvili. 7. 

me have confounded Nimrod with Belus, the 
founder of the kingdom of Baby/on, and with 
Ninus, the founder of that of Nineveb: but 
theſe are much later than Nimrod. Prophane 
authors have embelliſhed the hiſtory of Bacchus, 
with ſeveral circumſtances taken from that of 


Nimrod. The name Nebrodeus or Nebrodus, 


given to Bacchus, is evidently derived from 
Nembrod, or Nimrod, though the Greeks will de- 
rive it from a goat-ſkin, with which they pre- 
tend Bacchus was cloathed. The name Bacchus 
may alſo be derived from Bar-chus, the ſon of 
Crfh ; becauſe Nimrod was indeed the ſon of 
Cuſb. The Greeks give to Bacchus the name of 
hunter, juſt as does gives to Nimrod. The 
expeditions of Bacchus into the. Indies are formed 


upon the wars of Nimrod in Babylonia and AHria. 


Nimrod in Hebrew ſignifies a rebel. To him is 
imputed the firſt invention of idolatrous worſhip 
paid to men. 5 
The hiſtory of Nimrod is dreſſed up with fables by 
the Perſian authors. Some confound him with 
Zohac, the firſt king of the Dynaſty of thoſe 


princes that reigned immediately after the deluge. + 


Others will have Nimrod to be the fame as Cai- 
eacus, the ſecond king of the ſecond Perſan Dy- 
_naſly, called that of the Cainaides. | 
It is ſuppoſed that Maſes makes Nimrod the imme- 
diate fon of Ch The Perſians make him to be 
ſon to Canaan, and brother to Ci Eutycbius, 
| patriarch of Alexandria, ſays, that Nimrod was 
the firſt author of the religion of the Magians, 
and of the worſhippers of fire. 
NIMSHI, wos, re/cued from danger; from Nn, or 
dw maſhah > otherwiſe, that touches; from v 
muſh. | | 


NIMSHI, or Namf, father of Jehu, king of V 


rael, 1 Kings xix. 16. | 
NINEVEH, ra, viveu, handfome, agreeable ; from 
den 2naah : otherwiſe, dwelling ; from du navah. 
NINEVEH, capital of Mria, founded by Afbur, 
ſon of Shem.; or by Nimrod, ſon of Cub; for in 
the text, Gen. x. 11. Moſes according to ſome 
has relation to Nimrod, who was mentioned be- 
fore. Lide NI MRO PD. It muſt be owned, that 
Nineveh was one of the moſt ancient, the moſt 
famous, the moſt potent, and the largeſt cities 


Modern travellers ſay, that the ruins of ancient 
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of the world. It is very difficult to aflign the 
time of its foundation; but it cannot be lon 
after the building of Babel. It ſtood on the Ubi, 
of the Tigris, and in the time of the prophe: 
Jonah, who was ſent thither under Feroboam the 
ſecond, king of 1/rael, and, as we judge, unde; 
the reign of Pul, father of Sardanapalus, king of 
ria; Nineveh was a very great city, its circuit 
being three days journey. Diodorus Siculus, lib, ii 
Bibl. fays it had one hundred arid fiſty ſtadia in 
length, fourſcore and ten ſtadia in breadth, aud 
four hundred and fourſcore ſtadia in circuit; 1. 
about ſeven leagues long, three leagues broad, 
and eighteen leagues round. Its walls were an 
hundred feet high, and ſo broad, that three 
chariots could drive abreaſt upon them. Ii. 
towers, of which there were fifteen hundred, 
were each two hundred'feet high. 
Some place it to the weſt, others to the eaſt of the 
river Tigris, At the time of Fonah's miſſion 
thither, Jonah iv. 11, it was reckoned to contain 
more than ſix ſcore thouſand perſons, who could 
nor diſtinguiſh their right hand from their left; 
which is generally explained of young children, 
that had not yet attained the uſe of reaſon. By 
this reckoning, there ought to have been then 
in Nineveß more than fix hundred thouſand 

perſons. | 

Nineveh was taken by Arbaces and Belefis, A.M, 
3257, ante A.D. 747, under the reign of king 
Sardanapalus, in the time of Ahaz, king of Ju- 
daß, about the time of the foundation of Rant. 
It was taken a ſecond time by Afyages and Nats 
polafſar, from Chinaladan, king of Afjyria, A. N. 
3378, ante A. D. 626. Nineveh no more reco- 
vered its former ſplendor, It was intirely ruined 
in the time of Lucianus Samsſatenſts, (in Exici. 
p. 346) who lived under the emperor Adrian. 
However, it was rebuilt under the Perſians, but 
was deſtroyed by the Saracens about the feventl 
century. See Marſbams Canan. Agypt. ſecu 
xviii. Tit, Nini excidium, and Uſher, A. I. 


3257 and 3378. 


Nineveh may till be ſeen on the eaſtern bank of 
the Tigris, and on the oppoſite fide the city of 
Mozul or Mozil, which many do not diſtinguili 
from Nineveh. Prophane hiſtories tell us, that 
Ninus firſt founded Nineveh; but Scripture, 
which is infinitely better authority, aflures us! 
was Afſbur, or Nimrod. The facred autho!s 
make frequent mention of Nineveh, and is 
kings, Trglath-pilneſer, Sennacherib, Salinas: 
zar, and Hſar- addon. Tobit lived in this Ct). 
Nahum and Zephaniah foretold its ruin 1 
very particular and pathetic manner, which To 

| repeated. 


NIS 
repeated. It is known what 7onah did at Nine- 
vþ; and the ſignal repentance of the Ninevites ; 
which is even commended in the goſpel, Matt. 
xi. 41. Luke xi. 32. Vide FRAGMENT, No. III. 
I. NINUS, fon of Belus the Afjyrian, and founder 
of the Hrian monarchy, A. M. 2737, ante 
A. D. 1207; about the time of the government 
of Deborah and Barak in Iſrael. Herodotus ſays, 
lib. i. cap. 95. that for an hundred and twenty 
cars this monarchy was in poſſeſſion of upper 
Tab. Cteſias, and after him Diodorus Siculus, 
lib. ii. Bibl. Trogus, and Fuſtin, lib. i. ſay, that 
Ninus brought into ſubjection all the princes of 
Aha, except thoſe of India. Zorogſter, king of 
the Bactriaus oppoſed him, but at laſt was ſub- 
dued. Julius Africanus aſeribes to this prince 
a reign of fifty-two years; but Dionyſius of Ha- 
licarnaſſus, in the firſt book of his Reman anti- 
quities, ſhews very well, that the firſt kings of 
4ſjria poſſeſſed but a ſmall part of Alia. 
Il. Nix us, ſurnamed the younger, ſucceeded Sor- 
danapalus, in the kingdom of AHria. Sardana- 
palus having been compelled to burn himſelf in 
Nineveh, Arbaces and Belefis, on the diſſolution 
of the Arian monarchy, founded two others, 
that of the Medes, and that of the Babylonians. 
The empire of Aria, reduced to very narrow 
limits, was continued to Ninus, called in Scrip- 
ture Tiglath-pilneſer, 2 Kings xv. 29. xvi. 7, 10. 
and Thilgamus by lian, Hiſt. Animal. lib. xii. 
cap. 21. Euſebius in his Chronicon, after Caſtor 
of Rhodes, allows him a reign of nineteen years: 
from A. M. 3257, to 3276. His ſucceſſor was 
Salmanezzar. | 
NISAN, jo2, flight; from du nus or flandard; 
from dd naſas: or proof and temptation; from 
dy maſſah, | 
NISAN, a Hebrew month, anſwering to our March, 
and which ſometimes takes from February or 
April, according to the courſe of the moon. It 
was made the firſt month of the ſacred year, at 
the coming out of Egypt. Exod. xii. 2. It was 
the ſeventh month of the civil year. In Moſes it 
it is called Abib. The name Niſan is only ſince 
the time of Ezra, and the return from the cap- 
tivity of Babylon. | | | 
The firſt day is the Neomenia. A faſt for the death, 
of the children of Aaron, Lev. x. 1, 2, 3. On 
the tenth day a faſt for the death of Miriam the 
liter of Meſen; alſo, every one provided himſelf 


| {/raelites paſſed over Jordan under the conduct 
12 of 7/bua. Joſh. iv. 19. On the fourteenth 
day in the evening they ſacrificed the paſchal 
lamb, and the day following, being the fiſteenth, 
was held the ſolemn paſſover, Exod. xii. 18, &c. 


with a lamb for the paſſover. On this day the 


NIT 


The fixteenth they offered the ſheaf of the ears of 
barley, as the firſt-fruits of the harveſt of that 
year, Levit. xxit 9, &. The twenty-firſt was 
the octave of the paſſover, which was folem- 
nized with particular ceremonies. The twenty- 
ſixth the 7s faſted in memory of the death of 
Joſbua. On this day they began their prayers to 
obtain the rains of the ipring. On the 29th 
they call to mind the fall of the walls of Jericho. 


NISROCH, mics, veopuy, drapuy flight, or 


ſtandard, or prof and temptation, tender, or del:- 
cate; from du ne, to fly ; or from dba noſas, 
flandard; or from dp maſſeh, temptation, and 
mT) rac, tender, delicate. The root of this word is 
not in the Hebrew. 


NISROCH, or Neſroch, a god of the Afjrians. 


Sennacherib was killed by one of his ſons, while 
in adoration to his God Niſroch in his temple, 
2 Kings xix. 37. It is not known who this God 


Niſroch was. The Seventy call him AMeſrach, 
Foſephus calls him Araſtes. The Hebreav of Tobit 


publiſhed by Munfter calls him Dagon. 

The name of this deity may be traced in the words 
Sarac, and Sargon, kings of 4/ria : and perhaps 
Sarac is the ſame as Sarak. But nothing of this 
informs us who this God Niſroch was. 

NITOCRIS. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 186, 187, 
&c. ſpeaks of queen Nitocris, mother to king 
Labynetus, from whom Cyrus took Babylon : but 


the Scripture tells us, that the king from whom 


Cyrus took Babylon, was Belſhazzar, ſon or 
grandſon to Nebuchadnezzar ; it ſeams to ſollow, 
that Nitocris was queen to Nebuchadnezzar the 
Great, and the ſame as Amytta, daughter to A/y- 
ages, king of the Medes. | | 
itocris is celebrated by Herodotus as an heroine, 
While the king her ſon abandoned himſelf to his 
pleaſures, ſhe took the- burthen of government 
upon her, and did all that human prudence could 
do, for the ſecurity of the empire. She com- 
pleated with incredible diligence the works that 
Nebuchadnezzar had left unfiniſhed, and parti- 
cularly the walls of the city, and quays of the 
rivers, &c. oro 
In the laſt year of Bel/hazzar's reign, while Babylon 
was beſieged by Cyrus, Dan. v. 1, 2, 3, &c. Bel- 
/hazzar made a feaſt for his wives and concu- 


bines, at which he prophaned the holy veſſels of 


the temple of Feriſalem; when there appeared 
upon the walls of the room, over againſt the 


candleſtick, a hand that wrote theſe words, Mene, 


Nene, Telel, Upharſin. The ſight of this pro- 
digy terrified the king and all his company. 
Nitocris, the queen-mother, went into the hall, 


and told the king, that there was a man in his 


kingdom called Belte/hazzar, who would truly 
F 2 explain 
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NOA 
explain the viſion. Daniel was ſent ſor, who 
gave the king the explication of it. 


NITRE. A fort of ſalt, or of falt-petre, common 


in Palefline, Arabia, and Egypt. The Hebrews 
call it Nezher, and uſe this word to expreſs a 


Talt proper to take ſpots out of cloaths, and even 


from the face. The wiſe man ſays, Prov. xxv. 
20. As he that taketh azvay a garment in cold wwea- 
ther, and as vinegar upon nitre; fo is he that ſing- 
eth ſongs to an heavy heart. Muſic is as ſervice- 
able in diſpelling ſorrow, and in reſtoring a 
chearful temper, as nitre diſſolved in vinegar is 
uſeful in taking away blemiſhes from the face, or 
from cloaths. They always diſſolved the nitre 
in vinegar when they applied it to this uſe. | The 
above ſeems to me not to be the true ſenſe of the 
paſſage in Proverbs. I have always taken it 
otherwiſe—He makes bad worſe who deprives 
the ſhivering wretch of a garment in cold wea- 
ther; ſo doth he who ſingeth ſongs to a heavy 
heart: vinegar poured upon nitre makes a great 
ebullition, ſo merriment, jollity and ſong are 
equally out of time, unſoothing, unſuitable to 
a mind overwhelmed by profound grief.] Fere- 


miah ſpeaking to his people under the image of a 


faithleſs and abandoned ſpouſe, fays, Though 
thou waſh thee with nitre, and take thee much ſoap, 
yet thine iniquity is marked befere me, ſaith the Lord 
God. Thou art too much polluted in my eyes 
ever to be made clean. This paſlage proves the 
uſe of nitre, to purify from outward ſpots and 
blemiſhes. [N. B. The nitre common among 


us, from which gunpowder is made, is not the 


nitre of the Scriptures: it is nearer, I believe, 
to Jal-ammoniac.] 


NO, or No-ammon, a city of Egypt, which St. Fe- 
rom always tranflates by Alexandria. But it is 


rather the city of Dioſpolis in the Delta, between 
Bufiris to the ſouth, and Mendeſium to the north. 
See Feremiah xIvi. 25. £Ezek. xxx. 14, 15, 16. 
Nabum iti. 8. See Dios poLIs and Au MON No. 


No-ammon ſignifies the habitation of Ammon, Se— 


veral are of opinion, that Ammon is the ſame as 
Ham the ſon of Noah, who, they ſay, fixed his 
dwelling in £gypt. 


NOACHIDEZE. This name is given to the children 


of Noah, and in general to all men not of the 
choſen race of Abraham. | 


The Rabbins pretend, that God gave Noab and his 


ſons certain precepts, which contain the natural 
duty common to all men, and the obſervation of 
which alone will be ſufficient to ſave them. The 
Hebrews would not ſuffer any ſtranger to dwell 
in their country, unleſs he would conform to 
them. Theſe precepts are eight in number. 


NOAH, Ma, repoſe, or reſt ; from =P nuac 2 other. 


NOA 


Tre Noacnicar PREcrpTs. 
I. Obedience is due to judges, magiſtrates, ang 
princes. | 
II. The worſhip of falſe gods, ſuperſtition, and fa. 
' crilege, are abſolutely forbidden. ; 
III. Alſo curſing the name of God, blaſphemic, 
and falſe oaths. | | ; 
IV. Likewiſe all inceſtuous and unlawful conjune. 
tions or copulations. | 
V. Alfo the effuſion of the blood of all forts of 
living animals, murder, wounds, and mutilations 
VI. Alſo theft, cheats, lying, &c. N 
VII. The parts of a living animal are not to be 
eaten, as was practiſed by ſome Pagans. 41; 
contra Gentes, lib. v. Caprorum reclamantium vi 
cera cruentatis oribus diſſipant. 
Maimonides ſays, that the firſt fix of theſe precepts 
were given by Adam, and the ſeventh was added 
by Noah. What inclines us to doubt of their 
antiquity, is, that no mention is made of theſe 
precepts, in Scripture, in Onkelos, in Foſephu, 
or in Philo; nor in any of the ancient fathers, 
NOADIAH, du, vewzoiz, witneſs; from my; 
hadad : or aſſembly, or ornament of the Lord; 
from y hedah, &c. and d jah, the Lord. 
NOADIAH. A falſe propheteſs employed by the 
enemies of Nehemiah, to endeavour to intimidate 
him. But Nehemiah continued and accompliſhe! 
his undertaking. Nehem. vi. 14. ante A. D. 451, 
— D, v8, that qua vers or totters ; from 3 
nuah. 


wiſe, conſolation ; from BM nacham, by cutting 
off the 7D mem. 

NOAH, or Noe, ſon of Lamech, was born A. M. 
1056, ante A. D. 2948. Amidſt the general 

corruption of mankind, Noah found favour in 

the eyes of the Lord. God ſeeing that all men 
had corrupted their ways, ſaid to Noah; © The 
end of all fleſh is reſolved upon before me; the 
earth is filled with the iniquities of men, and! 
will deſtroy them ſrom the face of the earth. 
Make an ark of wood, &c. for thy preſervation, 
and that of animals, plants, &c. - 

Noah performed what the Lord had commandel 
him; and A. M. 1656, ante A. D. 2348, God 
cauſed all the animals to come to Neah, into the 
ark; after which he ordered him to go in him: 

ſelf, with his wife, his three ſons, and thei 

wives. (Noah was then fix hundred years old. 
Preſently the waters of the deluge began to fal 
inſomuch that whatever had life on the erth, or 
in the air, was deſtroyed, except ſuch animals 
as were with Noah in the ark. 


The Lord remembering Noah, cauſed the water 
| 's (0 


DET: A 

to diminiſh 3 ſo that the ark reſted on the moun- 
tains of Armenia, or of Ararat, ſays the Hebrew. 
The tenth day of the tenth month, the tops of 
the mountains began to appear. After forty 
days Noah let go the raven, who went out of the 
ark, and returned according to the Hebrew, or 
returned not according to the Septuagint and the 


Vulgate ; or he went out, and went and came, fly- 
ing about the ark, and alighting upon its roof. 


finding a place to ſet his foot, returned into the 
ark again. Seven days after, he ſent it out again, 
and it returned in the evening, bringing in its 
mouth a branch of an olive-tree, having green 
leaves upon it, which the tree had ſhot out ſince 
the aſſwaging of the waters. He ſtaid yet ſeven 
days longer; then he uncovered the roof of the 
ark; and obſerving the whole ſurface of the 
earth was dry, he received orders from the Lord 


therefore came out in the fix hundred and firſt 
year of his age, and the twenty-ſeventh day of 
the ſecond month. 

Then he offered as a burnt ſacrifice to the Lord one 
of all the pure animals that were in the ark; 
and the Lord accepted his ſacriſice, aud pro- 
miſed to bring no more a deluge over the earth ; 
of which promiſe the ſign he gave to Noah was 
the rainbow. 

Maß being an huſbandman, cultivated the vine; 
having made wine and drank thereof, he unwa- 
rily made himſelf drunk, and falling aſleep in 


19 his tent, happened to uncover himſelf indegently, 

Ham the father of Canaan diſcovering him in this 
ll, condition, made ſport of him, and jeered with 
ral his two, brothers : but they, inſtead of ſporting, 
in going backwards, covered their father's naked- 
en neſs, by throwing a mantle over him. Noah 
he awaking, and knowing what Ham had done, 
the foretold the doom of flavery to Ham, and his 
1d | poſterity : [vide FRAGMENTs, No. XIX. XX.] 


while he bleſſed his other ſons, 

Maaß lived after the deluge three hundred and fiſt 

years z his whole life was nine hundred and fifty 
years, He died A. M. 2006, ante A. D. 1998. 


(vide their Articles) and according to the common 
opinion, he divided the whole world amon 
them, To Shem he gave Aja; to Ham, Africa; 
and to Japheth, Europe. Huſeb. Græc. Chronic. 
ſeu Theſauri tempor. p. 10. Philaſtr. de hare. 
cap. 70. Some inſiſt, that beſides theſe three 
lons, he had ſeveral others. The ſpurious Bero- 
- ſus gives him thirty, called Titans, from the 
name of their mother Titæa. They pretend the 
Teutons or Germans are derived from a ſon of 


Afterwards Noah ſent forth the dove, which not 


to go out of the ark, with all the animals. He 


He left three ſons, Shem, Ham, and TFapheth, 


NOA 
Noah called Thuiſcon. The falſe Methodius alſo 


makes mention of Jonithus or Fonicus, a pretend- 
ed ſon of Noah. The ſcholaſtic hiſtory of Peter 
Comęſtor may be ſeen, lib. i. cap. 37. and Toftat 
upon Geneſis. | 
St. Peter calls Noah a preacher of righteouſneſs, 
2 Peter ii. 5. becauſe before the deluge he was 
inceflantly declaring to men, not only by his 
diſcourſes, but by his unblameable life, and by 
the building of the ark, in which he was em- 
ployed fix ſcore years, the coming of the wrath 
of God. Vide Matth. xxiv. 37. We find among 
the verſes of the pretended Sybi/s, a deſcription of 
mankind before the deluge, and Noah's preaching to 
them. Theophilus of Antioch, lib. iti. ad Autolyc. 
p. 129, ſeems to believe, that the name Deuca- 
lion, who is the ſame as Noah, comes from the 
. Greek Demte, and Calein, come and call; becauſe 
Noah ſpeaking to men before the deluge, uſed 


the words, Come, God calls you to repentance. 


St. Peter ſays, For Chrift alſo hath once ſuſſored for | 


fins, the juſt for the unjuſt, (that he might bring us 
to God ) being put to death in the fleſh, but quickened 
by the ſpirit : by which alſo he went and preached 
unto the ſpirits in priſon; awhich ſometime were diſ- 
obedient, when once the long ſuffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, 
evherein few, that is eight ſouls, vere ſaved by 
wwater, 1 Pet. iii. 18, 19, 20. Several of the 
ancient fathers have taken theſe words literally: 
as it 7eſus Chrift after his reſurrection, had 
really preached to thoſe men, who before the 
deluge were diſobedient to the preaching of 
Necah; and that he had delivered fome of them. 
Others by the word priſon underſtand the body, 
which is, as it were, the priſon of the ſoul. 
Others, that 7e/us Chrift, by his ſpirit, with 
which Noah was repleniſhed, preached by the 
mouth of that patriarch to the unbelievers before 
the deluge, whoſe ſouls were then in the priſon 
of the body, but who at the time when St. Peter 
wrote were in the priſon of hell. Other inter- 
pretations alſo are given to this paſſage. 
The eaſtern people had a notion, that Noah re- 
ceived orders from God to take the body of 
Adam, and put it in the ark, to preſerve it from 
the waters of the deluge; and that when he 
found himſelf near his death, he called his ſon 
Shem to him, entruft<d him with this depoſetiim, 
and bid him carry it to Adelchiſedech, the prieſt of 
the moſt high, that they two might bury it in 
ſuch place as the angel of the Lord ſhould ſhew 
them. Shen went therefore to Melchi/edech, aud 
they buried Adam upon mount Calvary, which is 
the middle of the earth. This is a prayer which, 
it is ſaid, Noah repeated every day while he was 
in 
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NOA 


in the ark. „ O Lord, thou art truly great, 


and there is nothing ſo great as that it can be 
compared to thee. Look upon us with an eye 
of mercy, and deliver us from this deluge of 
waters. I intreat this of thee for the love of 
Adam thy firſt man, for the blood of Abel thy 
ſaint, for the righteouſneſs of Seth whom thou 


| haſt loved. Let us not be reckoned in the num- 


ber of thoſe who have diſobeyed thy command- 
ments, but {till extend thy merciful care to us, 
becauſe thon haſt hitherto been our deliverer, 


and all thy creatures ſhall declare thy praiſe. 
Amen.” 


Several Tearned men have obſerved, that the Pagans 


confounded Saturn, Dencalion, Ogyges, the 
god Cœlus, or Ouranus, Janus, Protheus, Pro- 
metheus, Vertumnus, Bacchus, Ofiris, Vadimon, 
and Xi/uthrus, with Noah. See M. Bochart, 
Geograph. Sacr. lib. i. cap. 1. 
cord. Rat. & Fidei, lib. ii. Grot. de verit. Relig. 
Chrift. lib. i. Natalis Comes. Mytholog. lib. viii. 
cap. 17. Oftav, Falconer, Difſert. de Nummo 
Apameas.. Dickinſen, Delphi Phenicizantes. Alſo 


M. Fabricius Apochryph. V. T. p. 247, &c. 
Several writings have been aſcribed to Noah. Some 


Hebrews have thought, that Moſes quotes a work 
compoſed by Noah, when he ſays, Gen. vi. 9. 
T heſe are the generations of Noah. And elſewhere, 
Gen, x. 1. Now theſe are the generations of the ſons 
of Noah. The falſe Beroſus aſcribes alſo a book 
to him, of the ſecrets of natural things; and the 
Cabali/is maintain, that this book was ſtole from 


 Neah by his fon Ham, and given to Mizraim. 


. Pojie! ſpeaks of it in the title of his hook 
called, De originibus, ſeu de varia ac potiſſimum 
orb: Latino ad hanc diem incognita, aut inconſide- 
rata hiſtoria, &c, Ex libris Noachi & Hanachi, 


Wc. Lambecius in his catalogue of the empe- 


. ror's library, ſpeaks of a book with this title: 


The Method which was revealed to the Prophet 
Noah by ie Angel of the Lord, to diſcover ſixteen: 


figures, proper to foretel what ſhall come hereafter. 


But all thele are juſtly ranged among fables and 


impoſtures. There is no proof that Noah ever 


wrote any thing; much leis that any thing of 
his is preſerved to our times. | 


The wife of Noah is called Noriah by the Gnoftics ; 


Barthenos or . Batheno: by Epiphanes : Noema or 
Tethiri, by ſome ancient Rabbins. But this has 


as little certainty, as what we now mentioned of 


Noah's works. Vide ARK, DELUGE. 


The eaſtern people think that Nea came out of 
the ark on the. tenth day of the firſt month of 
the Arabian year, called Mebarram; and that 
this patriarch inſtituted a faſt on that day, which 
they ſtill obſerve, in commemoration of the de- 
liverance from the waters of the deluge. Then 


M. Huet. de con- 


NOB 
Neah was appointed of God as a new Adam 10 
repeople the world. All nations derive t),;; 
origin from his three ſons. From Shen; the 
Hebrews, the Arabians, the Perfians, the $-;,,; 
and the Greeks ; from Fapheth the Scytbian;, .. : 
Mogult, the Getz, the Tartars, the Chineſe, the 
Turks, the Hyperboreans, of Gog and Mags 
from Ham the Indians, the Africans, the Blacks 
&c. [But certainly Noah had alſo other poſte. 
rity, after the deluge. ] | 
Beſides theſe three ſons of Noah, the Orienta!; 
have given him a fourth, called Mag he/?an, un- 
known to the ſacred books of the Hire, 
They ſay moreover, that God ſent books 4 
Noah, which ſignifies, according to their way cf 
ſpeaking, that when he died he left ten volume; 
behind him, in which he wrote down the rexyc. 
lations, and all the commands he had received 
from God. But theſe books, if ever they were 
at all in being, are now loſt. [unleſs the Idi 
Sanſcrit books be memorials of them.] 
The fable of Deucalion and his wife Pyrrba, 4j:l. 
lodor, lib. i. is manifeſtly derived from the hit. 
tory of Noah. Deucalion by the advice of hiz 
father built an ark, or a veſſel] of wood, in which 
he put all ſorts of proviſions neceſſary for life, 
and entered into it with his wife Pyrrha, This 
was to ſecure them from a deluge, that drowned 
almoſt all Greece. All the people almoit of this 
country were deſtroyed, none eſcaped but tile 
that took refuge upon the tops of the higheſt 
mountains. As ſoon as the flood was over, 
Deucalion came out of his ark, and found himſelf 
on mount Parnaſſus. There he oſtered fact 
fices to Jupiter, who ſen: Mercury to him, to 
know what he defired. He requeited him that 
he might become the reſtorer of mankind, which 
Fupiter granted him. Ee and Pyrrha were or- 
dered to caſt ſtones behind them, which were 
immediately changed into ſo many men and 
women. | 
The Pagans ſtruck medals to preſerve the memory 
of this famous event. Ofav. Falconerit inſcrift 
Athlet. Rom. 1568. Vide & Kircher de Arc 
Noe, p. 138. Vide APAMEA. | 
NOARA, Noarath, or Nearath, a city of EpFrain, 
five miles from Jericho, as Euſebius ſays. 
NOB, dan, voBe, diſcourſe, prophecy. 
NOB, or Nobe, or Nomba, a ſacerdotal city al 
Benjamin or Ephraim. St. Jerome tays, in Lis 
tapbio Paulæ. (V ide Huſeb. in locis, V3.2, Nontra.) 
that in his time it was intirely destroyed, and 
that the ruins of it might be ſeen not far from 
Dioſpolis. When David was drove away by Saul, 
he came to Nob, and aſking the high-prizfe A. 
melech for ſomething to eat, he gave him tu, bread 


which had been lately taken off the holy wy 
| | if 


-N OP 


alſo he gave him the ſword of Goliath. When 
Saul was informed of this by Doeg, he cauſed 


their city. 1 Sam. xxii. 9, Cc. xxi. 6, 7, 8, Oc. 
NOBAH, N22, veBe, that barks or yelps ; from M2: 
„ | | | 
18 or Nobe, or Chanatha, or Canath, a 
city beyond Jordan. It took the name of N 
from an Iſraelite who made a conqueſt of it, 
Numb. xxxii. 42. Gideon purſued the Midianites 
to this city, Judg. viii. 11. Euſebius ſays, that 
there is a forſaken place of this name about eight 
miles from Heſbbon, ſouth. But that could not 
be this Nobah, becauſe this was much farther 
north. 5 
NOD, 12, vagabond. | 
NOD, or the Land of Ned. To this country Cain 
withdrew after his fratricide, Gen. iv. 16. The 
LXX. and Joſephus, read Naid inſtead of Nod, 
and have taken it for the name of a place. It 
cannot be eaſily known what country this was, 
unleſs perhaps it was Ny/e, or Nyſea, towards 
Hyrcania. St. Jerome and the Chaldee have taken 
the word Ned in the ſenſe of an appellative, a va- 
gabond or fugitive. [1.e. a wanderer on the earth. ] 
NODAB, zm, v43zB, he that wows ; otherwiſe, 
liberal: otherwiſe, prince, or chief; from 271 
nada. | 
NODAB, a country bordering on Turea and Idu— 
mea, but now unknown. We read, 1 Chron. v. 
19. that the tribe of Reuben, aſſiſted by Gad and 
HManaſſeb, had a war againſt the Hagarites, the 
Feturites, and the people of Nephith and of No- 
dab, in which the /raelites had the advantage. 
NOGAH, dn, veye, brightneſs, ſplendor. 
NOGAH, or Noge, a fon of David, 1 Chron, ili. 7. 
xiv. 6. 
NOHAH, nv, vd, he that reſts; from du nuahb : 
chief, manager; from dru nachah, to manage. 
NOHAH, or Nohaa, fourth ſon of Benjamin, 
1 Chron, vili. 2. | 
NOPHAH, nav, that breathes ; from N23 naphat + 
otherwiſe, hat chains, or ties up; from n puac e 
or that fears; from T2 pacad e otherwiſe, that 
ſpeaks, or murmurs ; from Ne» ac. 
XOPHAH, or Nophe, a city of the Afcabites, 
which afterwards belonged to the Amorites, and 
laſtly to the 1/raelites, Numb. xxi. 30. Nophah 
was near to /Zedebah, There is ſome probabi- 
lity that it is the Neis, F/dr. v. 21. or Nebs or 
Nabe, Nehem.. vii. 33, and Ezra ii. 29, c. 
The ſituation agrees perfectly well. Nebo is 
joined with Medeba in 1/ai. xv. 2. xlvi. 1. 


ſieve, or that drops ; from. the ſame. 


NOPHET', 7%. xvii. 11. and elſewhere, is taken 


- 


all the prieſts of Nob to be ſlain, and deſtroyed 


NOPHET", Dez, honey-comb; from du nuphb: or 


N 


for a diſtrict or a province. Often it is joined 
to Dor, as Nophet- dor, Joſh. xi. 2. xii. 23. the 
diſtrict round the city Dor, on the Mediterra- 
nean, ſouth of mount Carmel, and north of Cz- 
ſarea of Paleſtine. Two thirds of it was poſſeſſed 


by the tribe of Zebulun, and one third by that of 


Manaſſth. | 
NOSE. Naſus, Nares. The Hebrews commonly 


place the ſeat of anger in the noſe. There went 
up a ſmoke out of his neftrils, 2 Sam. xxii. 9. And 
in Moſes, The anger of the Lord and his jealau!) 
ſhall ſmoke againſt that man, Deut. xxix. 20. Alſo 


in the P/alms, There went up a ſmoke out of his 
noſtrils, Pſal. xvii. 3. And Fob, Out of his ng. 


trils goeth ſmoke, Job xli. 21. The ancient Greet 
and Latin authors ſpeak pretty much after the 
{ſame manner. | 
"Ava p, dé of you 
Apo wevuog Tpourulbe, 
e HOMER. Op ss. xxiv. 
O a dp Kong molt puvd nddyral, 


'THEOGRITUsS, 


Thus Perſius, 


Diſce, ſed ira cadat naſo, rugoſaque ſanna. 
And Plautus, | 


Fames & mora bilem in naſo conciunt. 


The eaſtern women in ſeveral places wore golden 
rings in their noſtrils. Solomon alludes to this 
cuſtom when he ſays, Prov. xi. 22. As a jewel of 
gold in a ſwine's ſnout, fo is a fair woman without 
diſcretion. And Ezekiel, xvi. 12. And I put a 
jewel on thy forehead | Heb. noſe,] and ear-rings in 
thine ears, and a beautiful crown upon thine head. 

'They alſo put rings in the noſtrils of oxen and 
camels, to guide them by. Þ[ will put my hook in 
thy noſe, and my bridle in thy lips, 2 Kings xix. 28. 
And Job Kli. 2. 


NOTHING, Nihilum, is ſometimes put in oppo= - 


ſition to body, ſolidity, or maſs. It is alſo put 
for vacuity, and for what is not ſenſible. 7b 
lays, xxvi. 7. He ftretcheth. out the north over the 
empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing, 


upon the vacuum. And {/aiah, xl. 22. Vulg. 


that God ſpreads out the heavens as nothing, extendit- 
tanquam nihilum cœlos; he extends them in the 
air, in inviſible ſpaces. The wiſe man ſays, 
Wiſd. it. 2. Vulg. we are born of nothing, and 


in ſome ſenſe {hall rerurn to nothing again. Ex 


nihilo nati ſumus, & poſt hoc erimus. tanquam non 
fuerimus. We ſhall diſappear from the face of 
the earth, as if we had never been there. And 
Haiah fays, xli. 24. Behold ye are of nothing, and 
your works of nought; an abomination is he that 


chooſeth you.. 


Idols. 
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Idols are often called nothirigs, non-entities, Ye 
awhich rejoice in a thing of nought, Amos vi. 13. 
And Efther, Apoc. xiv. 11. O Lord, give not thy 

- ſceptre unto them that be nothing; deliver not over 


St. Paul, wwe know that an idol is nothing in the 
eworld, 1 Cor. viii. 4. | 

To bring to nothing, 1. e, to exterminate, to deſtroy, 
utterly to root out any thing. 

NOVICE, or Neophyte, This word comes from 
the Greet NeoÞuTS», from veog, nouns, and 
@vurTS», plantatus, ſatus, and literally ſignifies, 
newly ſown, or planted. This name was given to 
new converts to Chriſtianity, or to thoſe newly 
baptized. St. Paul adviſes, 1 Tim. iii. 6. that 
a novice ſhould not be made a biſhop, for fear, 
ſays he, 4% being lifted up with pride, he fall into 
the condemnation of the devil. As Lucifer, being 
puffed up with thoſe eminent qualities he poſ- 
{ſeſſed, became proud and inſolent, and was 
therefore precipitated into hell, ſo a man who 
finds himſelf ſuddenly exalted in dignity, 

' eaſily flatters himſelf, and conceits that he has 
more real worth than others, and that there 
is great occaſion for his ſervices, &c. Hence 
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proud. | 
NUMBER. This word is ſometimes taken to ſig- 
nify a ſmall number, ſuch as is ſoon reckoned ; 
ſometimes it ſigniſies the contrary. We are but 
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they had aſſaulted Shechem, Gen. xxxiv. 30. lite- 
rally, Ego autem viri numeri, I being men of num- 
ber. And Moſes ſays, Deut. iv. 27. Ye ſball be 
left few in number among the heathen, And Job, 
when a frau years are come, Heb. years of number. 
And the P/almift, cv. 12. When they were but a 

few+men in number literally, men of number. 
Number ſometimes ſtands for a great number, or 
a multitude. Thus, Pſal. cxlvit. 4. He telleth 


Septuagint and Vulgate tranſlate it. Solomon 
ſays, Eccleſ. ii. 3. Quo facto opus eff ſub ſole, nu- 
mero dierum vite ſug. | 

The number of the beaſt, or the number of the 
name of the beaſt, in Rev. xiii. 17, 18. ſtands 
for the numerical value of the letters that com- 
oſe his name. Vide ANTICHRIST. 15 

NUMBERS. The book of Numbers is the third 

of the Pentateuch. The Hebrews call it JI 
V ajedabber, and he ſpoke, becauſe in the Hebrew 
it begins with theſe words. Some Jews call it 
123723 Bemiddebar, in the deſert, becauſe it in- 


thy people to thoſe gods that are nothing. And 


ariſes preſumption and pride, and then comes 
the judgment of God, who always humbles the 


few in number, ſays Jacob to his ſons, when 


the number of the lars, or their multitude, as the 


the wilderneſs. The Greeks, and after 
Lating, call it the book of Numbers, becauſe the 


NYM 


cludes the hiſtory of the T/raelirer” Journeying in 


them the 


three firſt chapters contain the numbering of the 
Hebrews and Levites, which was performed fe. 
parately, after the erection and conſecration of 
the tabernacle. | | 


The people having departed from Sinai on the 


twentieth day of the ſecond month of the ſecond 
year after their coming out of Fey, went tg 
the wilderneſs of Paran, and thence to Kadeſh, 


from whence they ſent ſpies. to view the Land 


of Promiſe. At their return the people were 
diſcouraged; for which God condemned them tg 
die in the deſart. And having journeyed thirty- 
nine years in the wilderneſs, they arrived at Jaſt 
at the plains of Moab, beyond Jordan. What 
happened during this interval is read in the book 
of Numbers. | 


NUMENIUS, Ns8p vic, new-moon, new month, or 


the firſt day of the month. See NROMENS IA. 


NUMENIUS, fon of Arntiochns, was ſent by 7%. 


nathan Maccabeus to renew the alliance made by 
the Fexws, with the Romans and Lacedemeoniau:. 
He was again commiſſioned for the fame purpoſe 
ſome years after, by Simon Maccabeus, the bro- 
ther of Jonathan. It is not eaſy to know who 
this Numenius was, but he appears to have been 
a perſon of great capacity, ſince he was em- 
ployed in fuch important negociations, Which 
he always managed with addreſs. Fo/ephus alfo 
mentions letters of the Roman ſenate in tavour of 
Fohannes Hyrcanus, given in the ninth year of 
his high prieſthood, wherein Numenius, the ſon 
% Antiochus, is named as ambaſſador from the 
eWS. 


NUN, qu, /n. 
NUN, ſon of Eliſbamab, and father of 7o/b:a, of 


the tribe of Ephraim. The Greeks give him the 
name of Naue inſtead of Nun. | 


NUTS, a fruit well known and very common. 


The only paſſage in which mention is made of 


nuts, is Cant. vi. 11. I went down into the garde 


of nuts, or of nut-trees. 


NY MPHA; Nona, or Nymphas, Cole. iv. 15. 


N 


houſe ; from vow Du. 


YMPHAS. St. Paul, Coloſſ. iv. 15. falute 


Nymphas, and the church in his houſe. Some 
Latins have thought, that Nymphas was the 
name of a woman: but the Greet text ſhews 
plainly it muſt be a man. The Greeks keep the 
feaſt of Nymphas February 28, and give him the 
name of an apoſtle, They add, that he died in 
Peace. 


We 


OBA 


and all uſeleſs and cuſtomary ſwearing in 
ordinary diſcourſe: but when the neceſſity and 
importance of a matter requires an oath, he al- 
lows us to ſwear by his name; but not in the 
name of any falſe gods, or in the name of inan- 


Saviour forbids all kinds of oaths, Matt. v. 33. 


ſerved this command in a literal ſenſe, as may 
be ſeen from Tertullian, Euſebius, St. Chryſoſ- 
tom, St. Baſil, St. Ferom, &c. However, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that neither the apoſtles 
nor fathers abſolutely condemned ſwearing, or 
the uſe of oaths upon every occaſion, and on all 
ſubjects. There are circumſtances wherein we 
cannot morally be excuſed from it. But we 
ought not to {wear except on urgent neceſſity. 
We ought to live with ſuch integrity and vera- 
city, as not to need an oath in cy Farrar of 
what we ſay; but that our word may be looked 
upon as good as an oath: nor muſt we ever 
ſwear but with a ſtrict regard to juſtice and 
truth. See St. Auſtin, Ep. 157. n. 40. and the 
commentators on St. Mattheu, v. 33, 34. 

OB, a ſpirit of Ob, a ſpirit of Python. See 

PYTHON. | 


ſervant, flave, or labourer, and e jah, the Lord. 

I. OBADIAH, or Ob#iah, ſecond fon of Uzzi, of 
Iſachar, 1 Chron. vii. 3. 4 

Il. OBaDian, fon of Arnan, and father of She- 

chaniah, 1 Chron. iii. 21. | 

Ill, OBaD1an, fon of Azel, of the race of Saul, 

l Chron. viii. 38. | 

IV. OBA DIA, fon of Shemaiah, of the race of the 

Leviter, 1 Chron, ix. 16. | 

. OBaDIAH, a valiant man of David's army, 

who joined him in the wilderneſs, 1 Chr. xii. 9. 

L. OBaDIAan, one whom king Jeho/baphat ſent 

into the cities of Judah, to inſtruct the people, 

2 Chron. xvii. 7. 

VII, OBAbIAH, a principal man of Fudah, who 


igned the covenant, Neb. x. 5. 
Vor. II. 


Os God has prohibited all falſe oaths, 


imate things, whether on earth, or in heaven, 
or by the ſtars, or by the life of any man. Our 


and the primitive Chriſtians underſtood and ob- 


OBADIAH, my, 6Boizug, Vulgate, Obdias. A 
ſlave, or labourer of the Lord; from *2y habad, a 


O. 


OBE 
VIII. Ogapran, the prophet. He foretold the 


return from the captivity in theſe terms accord- 
ing to the Vulgate, Obad. 20. The army of the 
children of 1/-ae/, who had been tranſplanted out 

of their own country, ſhall poſſeſs all the land of 
the Canaanites as far as Sarepta, and the cities of 
the ſouth ſhall be in ſubjection to thoſe that had 
been carried away from Jeruſalem as far as the 
Boſphorus. The Hebrew | and Engliſh tranſlation] 
read it thus: The captivity of this hoft of the chil- 
dren of Iſrael ſhall poſſeſs that of the Canaanites 
even unto Zarephath; and the captivity of Jeruſa- 
lem <uhich ig in Sepharad, ſhall poſſeſs the cities of 
the ſouth. Some Hebrews by the name of Ca- 
naanites here underſtand Germany, and France 
by the name of Zarephath, and Spain by the 
name of Sepharad. The Few that taught St. 
Ferom the Hebrew tongue, by the name of Se- 
pharad, underſtood the Baſphorus, which he con- 
nected with the prepoſition Be, ſignifying with- 


in, and made but one word of them. But it 


will be better to follow the reading of the Sep- 
tuagint. The Vraelites at their return from the 
captivity ſhall poſſeſs the land of the Canaanites, 
or of the Phenicians, as far as the city of Sa- 
repta, which was near to Tyre and Sidon, the 
capital of Phenicia. And the captives that ſhould 
return to Jeruſalem ſhall poſſeſs the country that 
reaches from Hphrata towards the ſouth of the 
Land of Promiſe. 

OBAL, Ha, inconvenience of old age, or of the flux: 
from 752 balah,' to grow old, or from v3) a, 
flux, and my havah, naughtineſs. According to 
the Arabic, he that awalks; from day habal. 

OBAL, or Ebal, eighth fon of oktan, Gen. x. 
28. generally thought to have peopled a part of 
Arabia. 

OBE D, np, a ſervant. 

I. OBED, ton of Boaz and Ruth; father of % e, 
grandfather of David. Ruth iv. 17. | | 

II. OBD, ſon of Ephtel, father of Febu, of Ju- 


dah. 1 Chron. il. 37. 


 OBED-EDOM, Navy, the flave of Edom, or 


the Idumean or labourcr of the man, of red, or 
earthy; from T2y habad, a ſlave, and from 2718 


adam, man, or Edom, Idumann. 
Pars, II. G OBED-EDOM, 
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OBED-EDOM, fon of Feduthun, a Levite, 1 Chr. 
xvi. 38. father of Shemaiah, Fehozabad, Jooh, 
Secar, Nathaneel, Ammiel, Hachar, and Peul- 
thai, He had a numerous family, ſays 1 Chron. 
xXV1. 4. becauſe the Lord blefled him. After 
the death of Uzzah, David terrified at that acci- 
dent, durſt not remove the ark into the place he 
had provided for it in his own houſe, but left it 
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in the houſe of Obed-Edom, near the place where 
Uzzah was ſtruck dead. 
ark became a bleſſing to Obed-Edom, which en- 
couraged David ſome months aſterward to re- 
move it to the place he had appointed for it. 
Afterwards Obed- Edom and his ſons were aſſigned 
to the keeping of the doors of the temple, 1 Chr. 
In 2 Sam. vi. 10. Obed-Edom is 
called the Gittite, probably becauſe he was of 
Gath rimmon, a city of the Levites beyond For- 
ofh. XXi. 24, 25. 
 OBIL, 51318, &B3A, that weeps, or deſerves to be 
bewailed ; from dax abal: otherwiſe, ancient; 
from bg balah : otherwiſe, a 


— 40 
* "Dog ep 


The preſence of the 


2 1 


ho is brought ; from 


OBIL, or U%i}, an I/hmaelite, maſter of the camels 
to king David, 1 Chron. xxvii. 30. David gave 
the care of his camels to an 1/bmaelite, probably 

| becauſe theſe people knew better than others 
the manner of rearing and managing theſe ani- 
mals, which were very common in their country. 

OBOTH, max, /pirits of Python, falſe oracles, or 
bags, goat-ſkins ſeyving for veſſels to put liquors 
in; from IR 0b : otherwiſe, deſires; from da 
abah : otherwiſe, fathers ; from 58 ab. 

OBOTH, an encampment of the Hebrexvs in the 

| From Punon they went to Oboth, 

and from Oboth to Fe-abarim, Numb. xxi. 10. 

' XXX111, 43. Ptolemy ſpeaks of a city called Oboda, 

or Eboda, in Arabia Petrea z Pliny, and the geo- 

grapher Stephanus mention it alſo. 
makes it belong to the Nabatheans, and Pliny, 
lib. vi. cap. 28. to the Helmodeans, a people of 

At Oboth they worſhipped the god 

Obodos, which Tertullian joins with Duſares, an- 
other king of this country. Tertul. ad Nation. 

lib. 11. cap. 8. 

BSCURE, as put for adverſity, ſee NI Hr and 

An obſcure, dark, or ſad counte- 

nance is oppoſed to a ſerene and open one. Feſus 

Chrift upbraids the Phariſees, that they had ob- 

ſcure or fad aſpects, Matt. vi. cyvudgwro, when _ 

they faſted. And Nabum, ii. 10. ſpeaking of 
the deſtruction of Nineveh, ſays, their faces 
were as black as a pot. Heb, as if they had 
blacked their faces with ſoot. 

as Tavermer, Voyage of Perſia, lib. ii. cap. 7. 

aſhirm, that by way of mourning the Orientals 


wilderneſs. 


Ti 


DARKNESS. 


Some travellers, _ 


OBS 


daub their faces with the black of a kettle. J 
makes alluſion to this cuſtom, ii. 6. All faces 
ſhall gather blackneſs. And Ja. xiii. 8. Their 
faces ſhall be as flames. And Zzeh. xx. 47. All 
faces from the north to the ſouth {ſhall be burneg, 
Vide FRAGMENT, No. E. 305. n 

Obſcure places denote the grave, Pſal. exliii. 3 


„The enemy hath made me to dwell in dart. 


neſs, as thoſe who have been long dead.“ In 


 Pfal. Ixxiv. 20. we read, The dark places of 
the earth are full of the habitations of cruclty,” 


which ſome underſtand of the obſcure places of 
priſons, wherein x. ee often keep the weak 
and unfortunate; becauſe the obſcure of the 
earth, the poor Hraelites, are reduced to captivity 
in the houſes of the Babyloniang. Solomon ſpeaks 
of the ob/cure, the poor, as oppoſed to the great 
and rich. Prov. xxii. 29, © Sceſt thou a man 
diligent in his buſineſs, he ſhall ſtand before 
kings; he ſhall not ſtand before mean men!“ 
Heh. coram obſcuris. 


In great calamities, the ſun is ſaid to be obſcured, 


and the moon covered with darkneſs, Matt. xxiy. 
29. Luke xxiil. 45. Vide alſo Nah. iii. 10. 
Jer. xiv. 2. : 


Obſcurity of the heart and of the mind, accord- 


ing to St. Paul, is put for the wilful igno— 
rance and hardneſs of the Jews. Rom. i. 21, 
Eph. iv. 18. 


OBSERV ATION. To obſerve the command- 


ments of the Lord, his laws, his ſolemnities, his 
covenant, &'c. are expreſhons that occur very 
frequently in Scripture, Exod. xxiii. 21. Obſerve 
him, and hear his voice: Hebrew, be on your 
guard in his preſence, and fear him. Tou ſhall 
not obſerve dreams, Levit. xix. 26. 1397 W. 
Some tranſlate, you ſhall uſe no ſorcery ; others, 
you ſhall caſt no nativities; or, you {hall not 


enchant the eyes; or, you ſhall uſe no auguries 
by the flight of birds. 


Ob/ervare_cuftodias. To keep guard in the temple, 


at the gate of a prince, in a camp, or even to 
keep watch over a flock that lies out in the fiel, 
1 Sam. ii. 22. N ä 
o obſerve the mouth of any one, to be a ſpy en ls 
words, in order to furprize him. The Hahl 
nians obſerved Daniel, that they might have an 
opportunity to accuſe him to the king. 'The 
_ Phariſees obſerved Jeſus Chriſt, and endeavoured 
to catch him in his diſcourſes. Solomon, Eccl 
viii. 2. adviſes to obſerve the mouth of the bing, 
to keep his ordinances, to be obedient to MY 
commands, and, Eccl. xi. 4. that he that ob- 
ſerves the winds ſhall not ſow. St. Paul te 
proves the Galatians, iv. 10. for obſerving days 


and months; imitating the Jesus in their ſuper- 
3 ſtitious 


OFF 


ſtitious diſtinctions of days. Ezetiel ſays, xxxiii. 
5. that he who does not obſerve himſelf, or 
takes no care of himſelf, ſhall die by the ſword, 
Pſ. xxx. 3. F thou Lord ſbouldeſt mark (or ob- 
ſerve) iniquities, O Lord, who ſhall land? If thou 
ſhouldeſt enter into a rigorous obſervation of our 
ſaults, who can bear ſuch a ſcrutiny, who can 
ſtand ſuch an enquiry ? 


Y hucar, to trouble. DS 

OCRAN, or Ochran, father of Pagiel, of Aſher, 
Numb. 1. 13- | 

ODAIA, of the Levites, Nebem. ix. 5. [ Hodajah.\ 

ODED, Ty, to /uftain, to hold, to lift up ; from 
u hoded. OD | 

I. ODED, father of the prophet Azariab, called 
Obel in ſome ancient bibles and Latin concord- 
ances, 2 Chron. xv. I. 

II, ODED, a prophet of the Lord, 2 Chr xxviil. 9. 

who being at Samaria, when the 1/raelites re- 
turned from the war againſt Fudah, with their 
king Pehah, and brought 200,000 captives; he 
went to meet them, and remonſtrated effectu- 
ally with them; ſo that they ſent back their 
captives. . 

The principal men of Samaria took care of them, 
gave them cloaths, food, and other aſſiſtances; 
after which they furniſhed them with horſes, 
becauſe the greater part of them were exhauſted, 
and unable to walk. Thus they conducted them 
to Jericho, which was in the confines of Judah. 


praiſe ; from n hod, praiſe and q ranan, a 
ſang : otherwiſe, witneſs. of the art; from Ty 
hud, witneſs, and & aron, ark. 

ODONAREES, or Odaven, an ally of Bacchides, 
the enemy of the Fexvs. He was killed by Jona— 
than Maccabeus, with ſome others of the Syrians, 
1 Macc. ix. 66, A. M. 3846, ante A. D. 158.- 

OFFERINGS. The Hebrews had ſeveral kinds of 
offerings, which they preſented at the temple. 
Dome were free-will offerings ; others were of 
obligation, The firſt-fruits, the tenths, the 
ſin- offerings were of obligation: the peace-of- 
ſerings, vows, offerings of wine, oil, bread, ſalt, 
and other things, made to the temple, or to the 
miniſters of the Lord, were offerings of devo- 
tion, The Hebrews called offerings in general 
Girban, 1327. But the offerings of bread, ſalt, 
iruits and liquors, as wine and oil, preſented to 
the temple, they called Mincha, dend. Sacri- 
lices are not properly offerings z nor commonly 
Included under this name. 


Offerings of grain, meal, bread, cakes, fruits, 


OCRAN, Fp, difturber : or that diforders ; from 


ODONARKES, O9Sownps, or Odaren, fong of 


wine, ſalt, oil, were common in the temple. The greater part of thel: 


OFF 
Sometimes theſe offerings were alone; ſametimes 
: they accompanied the ſacrifices, Honey was 
never offered with the ſacrifices, but it might be 
offered alone, as firſt-ſruits, Levit. ii. 11, 12. 

Theſe were the rules obſerved in the preſenting of 
thoſe offerings called 47incha, or Korban Mincha : 

Levit. ii. 1. PTD ap, LXX. Sogov Oe, 
Vulg. Oblationem ſacrificii, There were five 
ſorts of theſe offerings. 1. Fine flour or meal. 
2. Cakes of ſeveral forts, baked in an oven, 3. 
Cakes baked upon a plate. 4. Another ſort of 
cakes baked upon a plate with holes in it. ;. 
The firit-fruits of the new corn, which were of- 
fered either pure and without mixture, or roaſted, 
or parched in the ear, or out of the ear. 

The cakes were kneaded with oil-olive, or fried in 
oil in a pan, or only dipped in oil after they 
were baked. "Phe bread offered to the altar, was 
to be without leaven; ſor leaven was never of- 
fered on the altar, nor with the ſacrifices, Levit. 
11. 11, 12. But they might make preſents of 
common bread to the prieſts, and miniſters of 
the temple. | DE 

Theſe offerings were appointed in favour of the 

poor, who could not afford the charge of ſacri- 

ficing animals. Thoſe alſo who offered living 
victims were not excuſed from giving meal, wine, 
and falt, which was to accompany the greater 
ſacrifices. Thoſe who offered only oblations of 
bread, or of meal, offered alſo oil, incenſe, ſalt, 
and wine, which were in a manner their ſeaſon- 
ing. The prieſt in waiting received the offerings- 

from the hand of him who offered them, laid a 

part upon the altar, and reſerved the reſt for his 

own ſubſiſtence, as a miniſter of the Lord. No- 
thing was wholly burnt up but the incenſe, of 

which the prieſt retained none. See Lev. ii. 2, 

13. Numb. xv. 4, 5. 

When an 1/raclite offered a loaf to the prieſt, or a 
whole cake, the prieſt broke it into two parts, 
ſetting aſide that part he reſerved to himſelf, and 

broke the other into crumbs, poured upon it oil, 
ſalt, wine, and incenſe, and ſpread the whole 
upon the fire of the altar. If theſe offerings 
were accompanied by an animal for a ſacrifice, 
it was all thrown upon the victim, to be con- 
ſumed with it. ; 

If theſe offerings were cars of new corn, (wheat 
or barley) theie ears were parched at the fire, 
or in the flame, and rubbed in the hand, and 
then offered to the prieſt in a veſſel; over which 
he put oil, incenſe, wine, and falt, and then 
burnt it upon the altar, firſt having taken his 
own portion. Levit. ii. 14, 15. 

e offerings were voluntary, 
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OFF 


and of pure devotion. But when an animal was 


offered in ſacrifice, they were not at liberty to 


omit theſe offerings. Every thing proper was to 
accompany the ſacrifice, and what ſerved as ſea- 
ſoning to the victim. In ſome caſes the law re- 


quires only offerings of corn, or bread ; as, when 


they offered the firſt-fruits of their harveſt, whe- 
ther offered ſolemnly by the nation, or as the 
devotion of private perſons. 


As to the quantity of meal, oil, wine, or falt, to 


accompany the ſacrifices, I cannot eaſily fee that 
the law determines it. Generally the prieſt 
threw an handſul of meal, or crumbs, on the fire 
of the altar, with wine, oil, and falt in propor- 
tion, and all the incenſe. The reſt belonged to 


himſelf, the quantity depended on the liberality 


of the offerer. I obſerve, that Moſes appoints an 
afſaron, or the tenth part of an ephah of meal, 
for thoſe that had not wherewithal to offer the 
appointed fin-offerings. See Levit. v. 11. xiv. 
21. In the ſolemn offerings of the firſt- fruits for 
the whole nation, they offered an intire ſheaf of 
corn, a lamb of a year old, two tenths or twa 
afſarons of fine meal mixed with oil, and a quar- 


ter of an hin of wine for the libation, Lev. xxiii. 


10, 11, 12, Sc. Numb. v. 15 


In the ſacrifice of jealouſy, when a jealous huſband 


accuſed his wife of infidelity, the huſband offered 
the tenth part of a /azum of barley-meal ; with- 
out oil or incenſe, becauſe it was a ſacrifice of 
jealouſy. 


Offerings of fruits of the earth, of bread, of wine, 


oil, and ſalt, are the moſt ancient of any that 
have come to our knowledge. Gen. iv. 3, 4. 
Cain offered to the Lord fruits of the earth, the 
fir{t-fruits of his labour, Abel offered firſtlings 
of his flocks, and of their fat. The heathen 
religions have nothing more ancient, than theſe 
ſorts of offerings made to their gods. They 
offered clean wheat, flour, and bread. 


Farra tamen veteres jaciebant, farra metebant, 
Primitias Cereri farra reſecta dabant. 
Ovip. FAST. ii. 


Numa Pompilius, the Roman legiſlator, and who 


eſtabliſhed their religious rites, taught them to 
offer to the gods, fruits, corn, meal, or the 
crumb of bread, with ſalt, wheat roaſted or 
parched. Numa inſtituit fruge Deos Colere, & 
mold ſalſd ſupplicare, atque, ut author eft Hemina, 
far torrere, Plin. lib. xviii. cap. 2. . Before the 
uſe of bloody ſacrifices they offered only corn. 


Ante Deos homini quod conciliare valeret, 
Far erat, & puri lucida mica ſalis. 
| . OvID. FAST. i. 


Theophraſftus, apud Stobeum, obſerves, that amono 


OLD 


the Greeks, meal mingled with wine and oil 
which they call Thy/emata, was the ordinary "* 
crifices of the poor. 


The difference between the offerings of meal, Wine 
z 


and ſalt, with which the Greets. and. Latins ac. 
companied their bloody ſacrifices, and thoſe uſed 
by the Hebrezvs in their temple, conſiſted, chiefly 
in that the Hebrews caſt theſe oblations upon the 
fleſh of the victims, being already offered and 
put upon the fire, whereas, the Greets put them 
upon the head of the victim while alive, and 
juſt going to be ſacrificed. See LisBATion, 
OG, yy, a cake, bread baked in the aſhes. 
OG, king of Baſban, or of part of the Land of 
| Promiſe, beyond Jordan, between the moun— 
tains of Gilead eaſt, Jordan weſt, Libanus and 
mount Hermon north, and the brook Fab} ſouth. 
Og was a giant, of the race of the Rephaim. We 
may judge of his ſtature by the length of his bed, 
which was long preſerved in Rabbath, the capi- 
tal of the Ammonites, Deut. iii. 11. It was nine 
cubits long, and four cubits broad ; that is, fif- 
teen feet, four inches long, and fix feet ten 
inches broad. Vide FRAGMENT, No, XIII, 
page 29. | 1 
Moſes ſays, Numb. xxi. 33. that after having con- 
quered Sihon, king of the Amorites, he advanced 
toward the country of Baſhan : wherein king 0s 
reigned, who marched againſt him, to dre, 
with all his ſubjects; Oz was congnered, and 
ſlain, with his children and all his people. 0) 
and Sihon were the only kings that withſtood 
Moſes. Their country was given to the tribes of 
Gad, Reuben, and to half the tribe of Manaſſeb. 
OHAD, &, that praiſes; from d jadah, 1. 
prazſe, a 
OH AD, or Abod, third ſon of Simeon; went down 
into Egypt with Jacob his grandfather, and S- 
meon his father, Gen. xlvi. 10. A. M. 2298, 
ante A. D. 1705. 1 
OHEL, dds, 60A, tent, tabernacle: other wiſe, 
brightneſs; from oH hillul 
OHEL, or Oho/, fon of Zerubbabel, and grandſon 
of Fohah, 1 Chron. iii. 20. | 


OLD, ancient. We ſay the Old Teftament, by way 


of contradiſtinction from the New. Maſes was 
the miniſter of the Old Teſtament, of the old- 
age of the letter; but Feſus Chriſt is the Media- 
tor of the New Teſtament, or of the new cove- 
nant, not of the letter, but of the ſpirit, Heb. 1x. 

I5—50. 5 
The old —_— Rom. vi. 6. the old Adam, in a mo- 
ral ſenſe, is our derived corrupted nature, which 
we ought to crucify with 7% Chrift, er 
0 


- 


OLI 
of fin may die in us. In Col. iii. 9. the 
dolle enjoins bs, to put off the old man with his 
leeds, and to put on the new man, which is renewed 
in knowledge after the image of him that created 
him. And Eph. iv. 22. we are to put off the old 
man which is corrupt according to the deceitful luſts. 

The old leaven, 18 concupiſcence, and adherence to 
the literal and ceremonial obſervances of the 
law. St. Paul adviſes, 1 Cor. v. 8. to keep the 
feaſt, not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of 

alice and wickedneſs; but with the unleavened 
bread of ſincerity and truth. Jeſus Chriſt expreſſes 
almoſt the ſame thing, when he ſays, Luke v. 
37. that no man putteth new wine into cld bottles, 
elſe the new wine will burſt the bottles, and be 
ſpilled, and the bottles ſhall periſh. 

The old fruits and the new, which ſucceed one an- 
other, Levit. xxv. 22. xxvi. 10. and Cant. vil. 13. 
denote great abundance. You ſhall have fo 
much, that to make room for the new you ſhall 
be obliged to remove the old. 

OLIVE- TREE. St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the 
Romans, xi. 24. diſtinguiſhes two kinds of olive- 

trees; 1. the wild and natural; and 2. thoſe that 
require care and culture. The cultivated olive- 
tree is of a moderate heighth, its trunk knotty, 
its bark ſmooth, aſh-coloured; its wood is folid 
and yellowiſh ; the leaves are oblong, almoſt like 
thoſe of the willow, of a green colour, dark on 
the upper ſide, and white on the under fide. In 


the month of June it puts out white flowers that 


grow in bunches. Each flower is of one piece, 
widening upwards, and dividing into four parts 
the ſruit oblong and plump. It is firit green, 
then pale, and when it is quite ripe black. In 
the fleſh of it 1s incloſed a hard ftone, full of an 
_ oblong feed. The wild olive is ſmaller in all its 
arts. | | 
When Neah ſent forth the dove out of the ark, it 
brought back to him a ſmall olive-branch with 
its leaves; Gen. viii. 11. which was a token to 
the patriarch, that the waters of the deluge were 
ſunk away. Solomon in the temple of Feruſalenm 
made of the wood of the olive cherubim ; and 
gates that parted the ſanctum from the ſanctu- 
ary, 1 Kings vi. 23, 33. Eliphaz in Job xv. 33. 
compares a wicked man to a vine which ſheds its 
bloſſoms, and to an olive whoſe flowers fall be- 
fore their ſeaſon, and conſequently it brings no 
fruit. The ſacred writers often uſe ſimiles taken 
from the olive. 
OLIVES, the mount of, is ſituate eaſt of Jeru/a- 
lem, and ſeparated from the city by the brook 
Kidron, and by the valley of Jehoſbaphat. Vide 


the Map of JERUSALEM. On this mount 80% 


man built temples to the gods of the Ammonites 


OLI 


and Moabites, out of complaiſance to his wives, 
1 Kings, xi. 7, Hence the Mount of Olives is 
called the mountain of corruption, 2 Kings xxiii. 
13. nn MN Vulg. Mons offenfionis : or, Mons 
corruptionis. Toſephus ſays, that this mountain 
is five fadia (or furlongs) from Jeruſalem; 625 
geometrical paces z a ſabbath-day's journey, ſays 
St. Luke, Acts i. 12. The Mount of Olives has 
three ſummits, ranging from north to ſouth; 
from the middle ſummit our Saviour aſcended 
into heaven; on the ſouth ſummit Solomon built 
temples to his idols; the north ſummit is diſtant 
two furlongs from the middlemoſt. This is the 
higheſt, and is commonly called Galilee, Vide 
Reland. Palæſt. tom. ii. p. 338. 

In the time of king Uzz:iah, the Mount of Olives 
was ſo ſhattered by an earthquake, that half the 
earth on the weſtern fide, fell, and rolled four 
furlongs, or five hundred paces, toward the op- 
poſite mountain on the eaſt; ſo that the earth 
blocked up the highways, and covered the king's 
gardens. Toſeph. Antiq. lib. ix. cap. 11. Zech. 
XIV. 5. Og 

This 1 is become an object of veneration 
among. Chriſtians, ſince from hence our Saviour 
aſcended into heaven. Eiſſebius, de Vita Conjlant, 
lib. iii. cap. 43. aſſures us, that in the place of 
the aſcenſion there was a cavern, where, ſaid 
tradition, our Saviour entered, to communicate 
to his diſciples ſome of his moſt ſacred myſteries; 
whether by theſe words may be underſtood the 
holy Euchariſt, or a repaſt he took with them, 
mentioned 4, 1. 4. or, whether he means any 
particular and ſecret inſtructions. The fathers 
inſorm us, that when our Saviour aſcended into 
heaven, he left his footſteps imprinted on the 
earth; that they always fſubſiſted, though the 
faithful continually carried away the ground 
from this place, by way of devotion. Thus is 

literally accompliſhed what Zechariah ſaid, xiv. 4. 
And his feet fall fland in that day upon the Mount 
of Olives, | | 

It is added, that the empreſs Helena having cauſed 

a magnificent church to be built, in the midit of 

which was this place, when they would have 
paved it with marble like the reſt, they never 
could accompliſh it; every thing that was put 
there by way of ornament removed of its own 
accord, ſo that they were ſorced to leave it as it 
was. To this day, it is ſaid, the impreſſion of 
our Saviour's left foot is viſible, ſunk into the 
rock, three fingers breadth; and they ſay the 
ſtone, wherein was the impreſſion of his right 
foot, was taken away at the time of the Cru/a- 
does, and placed in a temple, which at preſent is 
one of the principal Turkiſh moſques, where it 
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is thought it may ſtill remain: for the Chri/tians 


have not liberty to enter therein to inform them- 


ſelves. St. Ferom, in Epitaph. Paule & alibi, 


ſpeaks of a great croſs, ſet up on the Mount of 
Olives, which might be ſeen afar off. The ſame 
father aſſures us, that when they endeavoured to 
ſhut up the cave which anſwered to the place 
where our Saviour aſcended into heaven, they 
could never accompliſh their deſign : but were 
forced to leave this place free and open. But 
obſerve, that the impreſſions of our Saviour's 
feet mult have been ſunk very deep into the 
mountain, and that the Chritians muſt very 
nicely have obſerved the place, ſince the tenth 
Roman legion encamping upon this mountain, at 
the ſiege of the city by Titus, as Foſephus ſays, 
lib. vi. cap. 3. de Bello, could not efface theſe 
ſacred footſteps, nor eraſe them out of the 
memory of the faithful. [ Drery, are not theſe 


metaphorical expreſſions, ſignifying that the me- 


mory and effect of our Lord's life and aſcenſion 


was perpetual, and indęfeaſible? in which ſenſe 
we may ſtill juſtly ſay, the way he went to hea- 


ven is open to all believers.] Vide ASCENSION. 


 OLYMPAS, Oui, , from 6AUjur ig, 


of Mount Olympus. 


OLY MPAS, or Olympias; St. Paul, Rom. xvi. 


15. ſalutes Olympas, a believer of diſtinguiſhed 
virtue and merit. The particulars of his life are 
unknown. The Greeks honour him Nov. 10. 
and ſay he was beheaded at Rome the fame day 
that St. Peter was crucified there. 


OLYMPIAD, a ſpace of four years. The Greeks 


commonly computed time by Olympiade. They 
began to reckon in this manner chiefly from the 
27th Olympiad, in which Chorebus was victor; 
which was about one hundred and eight years 
after their firſt eſtabliſhment by Iphitus. Before 
this time they kept no exact regiſter of the con- 
querors at the Olympic games; and it is thought 


that Timers, in the age of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 


was the firſt hiſtorian who inſerted the years of 
the Olympiads into his hiſtory. After him Era- 


oſthenes and Polybins followed the ſame method. 


Before them the Greek hiſtorians were not very 
careful in the dates of their chronology. . See 
Marſbam's Canon. Ægypt. Sæcul. 15. 


The Olympic games, celebrated at Elis every four 


years, with a vaſt concourſe of people, began 
A. M. 3120, ante A. D. 884. But generally 
their beginning is taken only from the twenty- 
eighth Olympiad, wherein Chorebus was conquer- 


or, A. M. 3228, ante A. D. 776. This is pro- 


perly the epocha of the hiſtorical time among 


the Greciaus; previous to this their hiſtory is a 


great mixture of fable. Vide YEAR, ARA, &c. 


OMR 


OLYMPIAN. Jupiter Olympicus. The Grecian; 
often gave to Jupiter, and to other gods, the 
ſurname of the places where they had templeg 
dedicated to them. Jupiter was called Jupiter 
Idæus, from Mount Ida, where he was educated: 
Cretenſis, from the iſland Crete where he was 
born, and where his ſepulchre was Capitol. 
Lecauſe of his temple in the capitol at Ro. — 
Fulininalor, becauſe of his thunder :—Hypitalis 
becauſe he preſided over hoſpitality ; and ſo of 
the reit. Antiochus Epiphanes having prophaned 
the temple of Ferujalem, cauſed the ſtatue of 
Fupiter Olympicus to be ſet up there, where it 
remained three whole years, 2 Macc. vi. 2. til 
Fudas AMaccabæus removed it, and reſtored the 
worſhip of the Lord. This idol Daniel called 
the abomination that maketh deſolate, Dan. xii, in, 
At the lame time the ſame Jupiter was ſet up in 
the temple of mount Gerizim in Samaria, under 
the name of Jupiter Hoſpitalis, 2 Mace, vi. 2. 
Foſephus ſays, Antig. lib. xii. cap. 7. ERM, 
that the Samaritans offered of their own accord 
to conſecrate their temple of Gerizim to Gracia 
Jupiter. 
OMAR, e, he that ſpeaks; from & amar: 
otherwiſe, bitter ; from My marar. | 
OMAR, ſecond ſon of Zliphaz, and grandſon of 
Eſau. Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15. 2 | 
OMER, wy, a meaſure. TT 
OMER, or Gomor, y: LXX. Töne; a mes. 
ſure of capacity among the Hebrews ; fix pints 
very nearly; the tenth part of an ephah. See 
Ass A RN. | is | 
OMRI, pe, my words, my diſccurſes. 
OMRI, Hp, cup, with a y hain, fheaf, or bun- 
dle of corn; from ye or rebellion ; from M2 
marah or bitter ; from n marar. 


nus 3 


I. OMRI, or Amri, general of the army of Fla, 


king of 1/rae/. Being at the fiege of Gibbethmn, 
and hearing that his maſter E/ah was aflaſlinated 
by Zimri, who had uſurped his kingdom, he 
raiſed the ſiege of Gibbethon, and, being elected 
king by his army, marched againſt Zimri, at- 
tacked him at Tirzab, and forced him to burn 
himſelf and all his family, in the palace wherein 
he had ſhut up himſelf. Zimri reigned but ſeven 

days, A. M. 3075, ante A. D. 929. 1 Kings xvi. 9. 

After the death of Zimri, half of Jrael acknow- 
ledged Omri for king, the other half adhered to 
Tibui the ſon of Gineth : this diviſion continued 
for four years. When Tibni was dead, the pec- 
ple united again in acknowledging Omr: as king 
of all 1/-ael, who reigned twelve years: {x yeats 
at Tirzah, and fix at Samaria. 

Till then Tirzah had been the chief reſidence of the 
kings of I/rae/, But when Omri purchaſed the | 


NN 


ONE 
hill of Shomeron, 1 Kings xvi. 24. about A. M. 
(L. 684) he there built a new city, which he 


ſeſlor Semen or Shomer.; and there he fixed his 
royal ſear. From which time Samaria was the 
capital of the kingdom of the ten tribes. 

mei did evil before the Lord, and his crimes ex- 

ceeded thoſe of his predeceſſors. He walked in 

all the ways of Feroboam the fon of Nebat. He 


His ſucceſſor was Abab. 

H. OmR1, ſon of Becher, of the tribe of char. 
1 Chron. vii. 8. 8 

Ill. Ouxr, ſon of Michael, of Iſuchar. 1 Chron, 
xvii. 18, chief of his tribe in the time of king 
David. 

ON, pe, pain, force, iniquity, Numb. xvi. 1. 

ON, a city of Egyt. See HELIOrOL 15. 


x anah : otherwiſe, their ſtrength, or their ini-- 
quity z from PW on, or aven, according to different 
readings, and the pronoun pv. | 
ONAN, zh, &uvav, pain, firength, power, ini- 
quity, See ONAM. | 
ONAN, ſon of Fudah, and grandſon of the pa- 
triarch Jacob, Judah having given a young wo- 


his ſecond ſon Onan to marry Tamar, that he 


ſeeing that the children begotten by him would 
be deemed to belong to his brother, withheld 
from Tamar the means of becoming a mother. 
This was ſo diſpleaſing to the Lord, that he 
cauſed him to die, Ger. xxxviii. 6, 7, c. pro- 
bably by ſome extraordinary malady. The time 
of this affair is wholly uncertain. The Teſtament 
of the twelve Patriarchs, a book very apocryphal, 
ſays, that Onan lived a year with Tamar without 
conſummating his marriage; Tamar complain- 
ing of this to Judah, he expoſtulated with Onan, 
who followed the connſel of his mother who was 
a Canaanite, and who had an averſion for Tamar. 
ONESIMUS, 'Ovyo1p.05, uſeful ; from 6v4o1oc. 
UNESIMUS, a Phrygion by nation, a flave to Phi- 


having robbed. him, Philem. verſe. 18. Chry- 
Ut. Prolggo. went to Rome about A. D. 67. 
while St. Paul was there in priſon the firſt time. 
As Onefrmus knew him by repute, (his maſter 
Philemon being a Chriſtiam) he ſought him out, 
zequainted him with what he had done, owned 
his light, and did him all the ſervice Philemon 
bimſelf could have done, had he been at Rome. 


80, ante A. D. 924, for two talents of ſilver, 


called Samaria, from the name of the firſt poſ- 


died at Samaria A.M. 3086, ante A. 13. 918. 


ONAM, Yν, 6þ&av or 1avau, their trouble; from 


man named Tamar to his eldeſt ſon Er for a wife, 
Er died without children. Judah then cauſed 


might raiſe ſucceſſors to his brother. But Onan 


leon, and a diſciple of the apoſtle Paul. One- 
frmus having run away from his maſter, and alſo 


ONE: 
St. Paul brought him to a ſenſe of the greatneſs 


of his crime, inſtructed him, converted him, 
baptized him, and ſent him back to his maſter 
Philemon with a letter inferted among St. Paul's 
epiſtles; which is univerſally acknowledged as 
canonical. | 
'Fhis letter had all the ſucceſs he could defire. 
Philemon not only received Onefrmus as a faithful 


ſervant, but as a brother and a friend; and after 


a little time, he ſent him back to Rome to St. 
Paul, that he might continue his ſervices to him 
in his priſon. After this, Onefimrus carried ſuch 
epiltles as the apoſtle wrote at that time: as that 
to the Coloſſianc, A. D. 62. Es | 
From this time One/mus's employment was in the 
miniſtry of the goſpel. The apoſtolical conſti- 
tutions, lib. vii. cap. 46. acquaint us that St. 
Paul made him biſhop of Berea in Macedonia. 
The martyrologies call him apoſtle, and ſay he 
ended his life by martyrdom. The Roman mar- 


tyrology mentions him as being made biſhop of 
Epheſus by St. Paul after Timothy. Others add, 
that it was he whom Ignatius the Martyr ſpeaks 


of, as biſhop of Epheſus, A.D. 107 : but this 
opinion has no ſolid proof. See M. TiHlemont, 
Note 70. upon St. Paul. The ſame martyrology 
places his feaſt on February 16, and ſays, that 
having ſucceeded Timothy in the biſhoprick of 
Epheſus, and having been charged by him with 
the preaching of the goſpel, he was taken into 
cuſtody and ſent to Rome, where he was ſtoned 
for his faith in Jeu Chriſt. His body was bu- 
ried there, but was afterwards taken up and 
carried to the place where he had been biſhop. 
The Greeks celebrate his feaſt December 15. 


ONESIPORUS, 'Ovyo7Dopos, who brings profit = 


from 0v4015, uſefulneſs, and Popog, he that brings. 
ONESIPHORUS, mentioned honourably by St. 
Paul, 2 Tim. i. 16. He came to Rome A. D. 
65, while St. Paul was in priſon there for the 
faith, and at a time when almoſt every one had 
forſaken him. See 2 Tim. i. 16, 18. and Theo- 
doret. in 2 Tim. He arrived there from 4/ia, 
where he had already been very ſerviceable to 
the church. Having found St. Paul in bonds, 
after long ſeeking him, he often aſſiſted him to 
the utmoſt of his power. For which reaſon the 


apoſtle wiſhes all ſort of benedictions on himſelf 


and his family. The Greets place his feſtival 
April 29, and December 8. On April 29 they 
make him biſhop of Colophon in Aa; and De- 
cember 8. they make him biſhop of Geſarea, with- 
out diſtinguiſhing which Ce/area, They place 
him among the ſeventy diſciples, and ſeem to 


aſcribe martyrdom to him. The Roman marty- 


rology on December 16, ſays he ſuffered martyr- 
185 dom 
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dom on the Helleſpant, where he went to reach 


the goſpel along with Porphyrius that having 
been apprehended by the command of the pro- 
conſul Adrian, and carried into a temple dedi- 
cated to idols, there to offer incenſe to them, 
which he courageouſly refuſed to do; he was 
cruelly whipped with rods; then tied to a horſe's 
tail, and drawn about till he expired. 


ONIAS, 'Ovizs, frength of the Lord, or the Lord is 


my flrength ; from & on, and d ah, the Lord : 


otherwiſe, hip of the Lord; from & ani, and 7» 


the Lord. 


. ONIAS, high prieft of the Jews, ſon and ſuc- 


ceſſor of Jeddoa or Jaddus; Foſeph. Antiq. lib. 
xi, cap. ult. ad finem; he was made high prieſt 
A.M. 3682, and governed the Hebrew republic 
twenty years, to A, M. 3702, ante A. D. 302. 
Onias had two ſons, Simon, and Eleazar. Simon, 
ſurnamed the juſt, ſucceeded him. 


II. Ontas, ſon of Simon the juſt, high prieſt of 


the Jes, did not immediately ſucceed his fa- 


ther, who died A. M. 3711, becauſe of his mi- 


nority. Eleuzar, his uncle by the father's fide, 
ſucceeded Simon the juſt, and held the high- 


prieſthood near thirty years. He died A. M. 
3744, and had for his ſucceſſor, not Onas II. 
his nephew, who was lawful heir to this dignity, 


but Manaſſeb his great uncle, who died in 3771. 


Then Onias II. at laſt enjoyed the high- prieſt- 


hood, and held it to 3485, ante A. D. 219. Jo- 


ſephus ſays, Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 3 & 4, that this 
Onias was a man of a mean ſpirit, and ſo ſordidly 


covetous, that he had like to have loſt his country 


by it. For the high prieſts, his predeceſſors, hav- 


ing been uſed to pay out of their own money the 
tribute of the country to the king of Zgypr, and 
which was but twenty talents, (about 5. 6, 850) 
he refuſed to continue this cuſtom. | 


Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, incenſed againſt 


Onias, ſent a meſſenger to him, threatening that 
if he. did not ſpeedily pay what he owed to the 
king's treaſury, he would give up 7udea to his 
ſoldiers, and ſend thither other inhabitants in- 
ſtead of the eue The people were terrified at 
theſe threats; but the avarice of the high prieſt 
{till rendered him inſenſible. T7o/ephus, nephew 
of Onias, and fon of one Tobias, and a ſiſter of 
the high prieſt, obtained leave of him to go in 
his name, and in that of the people, to remon- 
ſtrate to the king of Egypt. Teo/ephus coming to 
court, knew ſo well how to work upon the tem- 
pers of the king and the queen, that he obtained 
from them all he deſired. 5 


Onias II. had for ſucceſſor Simon II. his fon, raiſed 


to, the high prieſthood in 3785. Some think 
that it is Onias II. whoſe commendation is given 
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by Jeſus the ſon of Sirach, chap, i. and whom he 
calls Simon: they will alſo have it to be him to 
whom the Lacedemonians writ the letter Reg 
tioned by Joſephus, Antig. book xii. cap. 5. But 
others with more reaſon refer it to On1as III. 


III. ON I As, fon of Simon II. high prieſt of the 


Jezus, was eſtabliſhed in the prieſthood A, 
3805, ante A. D. 199. Jeſephus relates the ſuc. 
ceſſion of Onias III. very differently from the 
ſecond book of the Maccabees. Antig. lib, xj, 
cap. 5. The high prieſt Si had three ſon; 
Onias III. Faſon or Teſus, Onias, otherwif 
Menelaus. Onias III. at his death left a ſon un. 
der age called Onias. As he was not capable of 
exerciſing the high-prieſthood, king Antincly; 


| Epiphanes conferred it on Jaſon the brother g 


Onias III. But he did not long enjoy it, for fall. 


ing into diſgrace with this prince, he diſpoſſeſſed 


him of the prieſthood, and gave it to //enelay, 


. otherwiſe called Onias. So that the three ſong of 


Simon the Jult ſucceſſively enjoyed this dignity; 


bur the two laſt were in poſſeſſion of it to the 
excluſion of Ontas IV. fon of On:as III. to whom 


it belonged by right of ſucceſſion. But, 2 Mace, 


Chap, iii, iv ſays, it was under the pontificate of 


Onias III. that the hiſtory of Heliodorus happened, 


who having been ſent by king Seleucus to fetch 


away the treaſure from the temple of Jeruſalem; 
was hindered by angels. In conſequence «f 
which, Onias having been accuſed to the king of 
Syria, by one Simon, as a traitor to his country, 
and author of the diſturbances at Jeruſalem when 


Hieliudbrus came thither; he thought fit to make 


a journey to Antioch, to vindicate himſelf to the 
king. While this was doing king Seleucus died, 
and his brother Antiochus Epiphanes ſucceeded 
him, at his return from Rome, in A. M. 3828, 
ante A. D. 176. Then Jaſon brother to Ons: 
came to Antioch, offered money to Epiphanes for 
the high-prieſthood, and obtained it. He then 
returned to Feru/alem while Onias continued at 
Antioch, deprived of his dignity. 


Three years afterwards 7aſen having ſent 1enelar 


brother of Simon to Antioch, (obſerve he does not 
call him brother of 7a/on, or of Onias) to can) 
money to the king, and to conſult him on ſome 
affairs of importance; Menelaus infinuated him- 
ſelf into the king's favour, obtained the ſove- 
reign prieſthood from him, for which he gare 
three hundred talents above what 7% had 
given. Jaſon being thus deprived of his dignit) 
was obliged to retire into the country of the 


 Ammonites. But as Menelaus was not able to pa 


what he had promiſed the king ſo ſoon as 138 
expected, his brother Lyſmachus was ſubſtituted 
in this office. In the mean while, Autiachit 
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- F,iohanes being obliged to depart in haſte for 
| 1725 to ſuppreſs the rebellion of ſome cities 
there, he left as governor, at Antioch, one Andro- 
nicus, who, corrupted by the money given him by 
 Menelaus, put to death Onias III. the lawſul 
high-prieſt of the Jes. Vide 2 Macc. iv. 32, 
33, Sc. A. M. 3834, ante A. D. 170. 
The unjuſt death of ſo holy a man filled with indig- 
nation, not only the Jeruc, but even the Pagans, 
themſelves. As ſoon as the king came back 
from Cilicia, they made their complaints to him 
of this murder. The king, though naturally lit- 
tle inclined to favour the Fezvs, could not refrain 
from tears, remembering the wiſdom and the 
moderation of On:as, He cauſed Andronicus to 
be ſtripped of the purple he wore, made him 
walk in diſgrace through the ſtreets of Antioch, 
and ordered him to be put to death in the ſame 
place where he had killed Onias. Thus the 
Lord brought upon him that puniſhment he had 
ſo juſtly deſerved. - 8 | 

There are few perſons to whom greater praiſes 
have been given than to Ouias III. It is thought 
that to him Areus king of the Lacedemonians 
| wrote the letter, 1 Macc. xii. 20, 21. But we 
have given reaſons that make it doubtful whether 
this letter was written to On:as III. It is more 
probable it was ſent to Onias I. See LAck- 
DEMON. 

Tenathan Maccabeus ſending ambaſſadors to Rome 
A. M. 3860, ordered them at their return to 
make Lacedemon in their way, and to renew the 
alliance with the Lacedæmoniaus, in the ſame 
manner as they had done with the Romans; and 
in the letter he wrote to the Lacedemonians, he 
recites that of king Areus. Joſephus alſo gives it 
intire, lib. xii. cap. 5. but changes the terms 


which the ſecond book of the Maccabees gives to 
the high-prieſt Onias III. 2 Mace. iii. 1, 2, 3. 
dee alſo chap. xv. v. 12, 13, Sc. where Onias 
appeared to Judas Maccabæus, accompanied by 
re as eremiah, who preſented a ſword to 
Judas. | 

IV. Ox1as, ſon of Orias III. never enjoyed the 
high- prieſthood. The ambition of his uncles 
Jaſon and Mienelaus, and the injuſtice of the 
ungs of Syria, kept him from it. However, he 
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carry 


{ome 
him- 
eve- 


ave 13 4 . . > 
b had 2 of obtaining it, till the death of his 
wi uncle Menelaus: but when he ſaw that Menzlaus 
fl was put to death, and that Antiochus Kupator had 


a * 
5. | Who was indeed of the race of Haren, but not 


nod of the family of Onias ; and that Lyſias, regent 


*. Vor. II. 


and manner of expreſſion. See the character 


appointed as his ſucceſſor, Alcimus or Focimus, | 


7% of the kingdom of Syria, had adviſed the king no 
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longer to continue the high-prieſthood in this 
family: Onias IV. ſoon perceiving his utter ex- 
cluſion took refuge in Egypt with Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, where he obtained permiſſion to build a 
temple to the true God, in the prefecture of 
Heliopolis, 2 Mace. xii. Jeſeph. Autig. lib. xii. 
cap. 15. A. M. 3842, ante A. D. 162. This 
temple was not built till A. M. 3854, ante A. D. 
150. This temple was called Onion. See ON fON. 
Joſephus in his ſecond book againſt Appion, ſays, 
that Ptolemy Phil:metor and Cleopatra his queen, 
placed ſo great confidence in Onias and in Dg- 
theus, both Fes, that they intruſted them with 
the command of their army. And after the 
death of king Philometor, Cleopatra being deſirous 
to ſecure the kingdom ro her ſon, who was the 
lawful heir of Philometor, but Ptolemy Euergetes, 
otherwiſe called Phy/con, oppoſing this ſettle- 
ment, the queen employed Onias IV. to make 
war againſt him. Onias advanced towards Alex- 
andria with a ſmall army of Fewws, and appeaſed 
a ſedition there. But Prolemy having compelled 
the queen to marry him, put to death all who 
were in the intereſt of the young prince, and 
killed him in the arms of his mother the very day 
of their marriage, in the very midſt of the ſolem- 
- nity. It is not faid whether On:as was put to 
death on this occaſion, but it is very probable. 
V. On1as, called otherwiſe Menelaus, whom Jo-- 
-  ſephus, Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 4, 5. makes to be ſon 
to Simon the Juſt, and brother of Onias III. and 
whom 2 Macc. iv. 23. makes to be brother to a 
certain Si non of the tribe of Benjamin, an enemy 


and accuſer of Onias III. This Menelaus, or 


Onias V. was created high-prieſt A. M. 3832, 
and put to death in 3842, ante A. D. 162. Jaſon 
the uſurper of the high-prieſthood having ſent 


Antichus Epiphanes, and to know his anſwer to 
ſome important queries; Menelaus managed the 
king's temper ſo dexterouſly, that he got into his 
confidence, and obtained the high-prieſthood for 
' himſelf, to the excluſion of Faſon, by an offer of 
three hundred talents more than Jaſon had ſent 
for it: and having received the king's orders, he 
returned to Jeriſalem, pufted up with this new 
dignity. Faſfon was forced to withdraw into the 
land of the Ammonites, | 
But 1-nelars not ſending punctually to the king the 
money he had promiſed, though Sratus gover— 
nor of the caſtle had urged him to the payment; 
they both received a ſummons to appear before 
the king, when the king conferred the high- 
prieſthood on Lyfrmachus the brother of Merl ns, 
In the mean time Antio-hbrs having been obliged 
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in great haſte, to go to quell an inſurrection of 


ſome cities in Cilicia, Menelaus took the oppor- 
tunity of his abſence, to endeavour to improve 
his affairs. He engaged Andronicus, governor of 
Antioch in the abſence of the king, to put to death 
Onias III. But at the return of Antiochus he was 
convicted of this crime, and puniſhed in an ig- 
nominious manner. 1 g 

Menelaus ſupported himſelf yet ſome time. Ly/- 
machus, to whom Antiochus Epiphanes had given 
the high-prieſthood, having by the counſel of 


Menelaus committed many diſorders, and vio- 


lences in the temple, the people mutinied, and 
ſeveral of his attendants were wounded, ſome 
flain, and himſelf was killed on the ſpot. Me- 
_ nelqus was accuſed as the author of theſe diſor- 
ders. But. Antiochus coming to Tyre, Menelaus 
by a large ſum gained to his intereſt Ptolemy, ſon 
of Dorimenes ; and by his means he not only 
eſcaped the death he deſerved, but even obtained 
the condemnation of the deputies ſent by the 
Fews, to accuſe him before Antiocbus. He re- 
turned to Feru/alem more inſolent than ever, in- 
_ creaſing in malice, and continually laying ſnares 


. for his fellow citizens. In the interim, when 


Antiochus was gone into Egypt, and a report was 
fpread of his death; Jaſon the falſe high-prieſt, 
took a thouſand men with him, and beſieged 
Feruſalem, which. he took, and forced Menelaus 
to retire into the citadel, where the Syrians kept 
' garriſon. But the report of Antiochus's death 


afterwards proving falſe, 7aſn was obliged to 


withdraw, and Menelaus was re-eſtabliſhed at 
Jeruſalem with new authority, by which he diſ- 
treſſed the citizens. | 

After the death of Antizchus Epiphanes, his fon 
Anticchus Eupator, under the conduct of Lyfras 
the regent of the kingdom, marched againſt Je- 
ruſalem. Mienelaus was then in the army, and 
pretended to intercede with Eupator in favour of 
the Jeu his countrymen, flattering himſelf that 
he ſhould ſoon recover his authority at Zeruſalem. 
But Lyſias having acquainted Eupator, that Me- 


nelaus was the cauſe of all the troubles in Judæa, 
the king cauſed him to be apprehended, and ſe- 


| cured till his return, Then being come to 
Berea, he was carried to the top of a tower fifty 


cubits high, wherein had been collected a great 
quantity of aſhes, and from the top of which 


nothing but a great precipice could be ſeen. 
From hence Menelaus was thrown down, and 
died miſerably, being ſuffocated in the aſhes, 
which ferved him both for a grave and a tomb. 
VI. ON1Aas. Vile ANATHEMA, Curſe, Devote. 


ONION. This name was given to the temple built. 


4 


O0 NI 
by Onias IV. in Egypt, about A. M. 3854, ante 
A. D. 150. Onias IV. retiring into Egypt, in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the eſteem of Ptolemy Phi. 
lometor, and Cleopatra his queen. Taking ad. 
vantage of his favour, he aſked leave of the ki 


to build a temple in Egypt, after the odel ct 
that at Jeruſalem, and therein to ſettle prieſts 


and Levites of his own nation. Joſepb. Antig. 


lib. xiii, cap. 6. What determined him to un. 
dertake this, was chiefly, a paſſage of the pro- 
phet 1/aiah, who more than fix hundred years 


| before had foretold, that the Lord ſhould 6ne 


day have a temple in Egypt, and, that by mean 
of a Jeu, who ſhould build it there. b : 


Feſephus does not quote the words of T/aiah, but 


the following is received as the paſſage, Iſai. xix, 


18, 19. In that day ſhall five cities in the land of 


Egypt ſpeak the language of Canaan, (the Hebrew) 
and ſwear to the Lord of hoſts 3 one ſhall be called the 


city of deſiruftion (or of curſing, or of Heres, or 


the Sun, Heb. on Dy Gir Hacherem, Civitas 


Anathematis, Aquila, Sym. Theodoret : but the 
Vulgate read dyn wy Gnir Hacheres, Civi- 


tas Solis, Perhaps it was this that ſuggeſted to 
Onias, to build or conſecrate this temple in the 
canton of Helispolis.) In that day ſhall there be an 
altar to the Lord in the midſt of the land of Egypt, 
and a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord. And 


it ſhall be for a fign, and for a witneſs unto the 


Lord of hoſts, in the land of Egypt. 


Onias having received. this permiſſion, built at Bu. 


baſtus a temple, after the model of that at Jeru- 
ſalem, but not ſo large or magnificent. He found 
alſo prieſts and Levites as little ſcrupulous as 
himſelf, who engaged in the ſervice of this tem- 
ple, and who obſerved the ſame ceremonies 
there, as were performed in the temple of Jeru- 
ſalem. This is the deſcription that Fo/ephus gives 


us of the temple Onion, in the ſeventh book of 


his hiſtory of the Fezws. It was built 180 fur- 
longs from Memphis, (about four leagues, taking 
3,000 geometrical paces for a league.) This 


canton is called the Nome of Heliopolis; and the 


temple there has a tower like that of Feru/alem, 
fixty cubits high, and built with very large ſtones. 
The altar is of the ſame, ſtructure as that at Je- 


ruſalem. Onias adorned this temple with gifts 


and precious monuments, given by the liberality 
of the Fexvs of Egypt; but inſtead of the candle- 
ſtick which was in the temple of Jeruſalem, he 
hung up a golden lamp, which enlightened the 
Onion. All the circumference of the temple was 
incloſed with a wall of bricks, with gates of ſtone- 


work. King Philometor endowed it with Jarge 


revenues and much land, for its ſupport: va 
eib 
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vs and prieſts of Feruſalem could not ſee this 
temple without concern, and it was always a ſub- 


ject of diviſion between the Jews of Egypt, and 


thoſe of Pale/tine.' | 
After the ruin of the temple of Feru/alem by the 
Romans, A. D. 70. there was reaſon to fear, that 
the Jews, being expelled their country, might re- 
tire into Egypt, and aſſembling in the temple 
Onion, might take occaſion to make a new revolt. 
For which reaſon Lupus, governor of Alexandria, 
and prefect of Egyp!, having informed Veſpaſian 
of what had pafled concerning the aſſaſſins which 
had withdrawn out of Judæa into Egypt: this 
rince gave him orders to demoliſh the temple. 
But Lupus ſatished himſelf with ſhutting it up, 
about A. D. 73, about 226 years after its foun- 
cation. Paulinus, who ſucceeded him a little 
after, took away all the ornaments and riches 
that were therein, cauſed all the doors to be ſhut 
up, and would not ſuffer any exerciſe of religion 
to be performed in it. Such was the end of the 
temple Onion. Foſeph. lib. vii. de Bello, cap. 37. 
ONKELOS, the famous author of the Chaldee pa- 
raphraſe on the Pentateuch. The Fexvs pretend 
that Ontelos was a Gentile by birth and religion 
that he was converted to Fudaiſm while Hillel 
was alive, who lived ſome time before our Sa- 
viour. His paraphraſe is, without diſpute, the 
beſt, the moſt ſenſible, and the moſt literal, of 
any among the Fes; and it were to be wiſhed 
that he had explained all the Hebrew books of 
the Old Teſtament, as he has done the Penta- 
teuch. Father Morin ſhews, that this para- 
phraſe is much more modern than the Jews re- 
port, He thinks it dates before the Talmud 
of Babylon, but after the Talmud of Jeruſalem. 
Jerom knew nothing of it, and very likely, it 
was compoſed ſince his time. Th 
Some Jexus have pretended, that Orkelos was ſon to 
the emperor Titus; others that he was his ne- 
phew, the ſon of his ſiſter. Others think, the 
author of the paraphraſe that bears Onkelos's 
name, was more ancient than he- whom they 
repreſent as Titus's nephew. Other Rabbins 
have maintained, that O-kelos the paraphraſt was 
the ſame as Aguila, the famous Greet interpreter 
of Scripture. But. F. Morin, who acquaints us 
with all theſe particulars, has well confuted them 


in his Exercitations on the Bible, lib. ii. Exercit. 
8. cap. 6. | 


Theſe reaſons have induced them to think, that 


Onkelos was the ſame as Aquila of Pontus. 1. 
The ſimilitude of names; for Onkelos and Aguila, 
or Atilat, are the ſame. 2. Aquila as well as 
Onkelo, was a proſelyte. 3. Each of them lived 
at the ſame time; about A. D. 150. To theſe 


reaſons it may be anſwered ; 1. That the differ- 


ONE 


ence of the names Onlelos and Aquila, is ſuffi- 
cient to make them two diſtinc perſons. 2. 
That the character of a proſelyte given to Onkelos 
is not well grounded. 3. That Aquila lived in 
the ſecond century of the Chriftian church, 
whereas Onkelos lived in the time of Hillel, ſome 
time before Jeſus Chriſt. It is true, they fay he 
lived till after the death of Gamaliel the grandſon 
of Hillel, who died eighteen years before the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem; but this is far enough 
from the time of Aquila. It is true that the au- 


thor of Bereſhith Rabba wrote a Rabbinical Com- 


mentary on Geneſis, and ſome Rabbins after him 
talk of the Targum of Aguila; but this Targum 


1s the Greek verſion of Aquila. . Targum may be 


taken either for a verſion, or a paraphraſe. 


The Targum of Onkelos has always been greatly 
eſteemed among the Jews. Elias Levita ſays, 


that the 7 think themſelves obliged to read a 
ſection of the law every week in their ſynagogues, 


which is the leſſon of the week. They read this 
ſection twice, firſt in the Hebrew original, af- 


terwards in the Targum, i. e. in Chaldee ; and 
for this they uſe the Targum of Onkelos, Thus 
it was read in his time, i. e. in the beginning of 
the ſixth century. Hence it was, according to 
the obſervation of this author, that this Targum 
was ſo well known among them, while the others 
were very ſcarce ; inſomuch that it was not eaſy 
to find a copy of the other Targums in a whole 


province, whereas thoſe of Onkelos were very 


, 


As to what Father Morin ſays, that the ' Targum 


of Onkelos was not compoſed till after the Tal- 
mud of Feruſalem; the reaſons he aſhgns only 
prove, that ſome additions have been made, to 
Onhkelos's text, and ſome words inſerted. But as 
to the body of the work, it cannot be doubted, 
but that it was wrote about the time of Jeſus 
Chriſt. St. Ferome's filence about this matter is 
but a negative argument; he might not have 
known it, though it were in being; or he might 
have known it, and yet neither quote it, nor 
mention it. 


In many copies of the Bible, the Fexvs inſerted the 


Targum of Onkelos after the original text of the 
Bible; and put the ſame muſical notes to it, as 
to the Hebreqv z ſo that it might be read with a 
kind of chanting in their ſynagogues, at the ſame 
time as the original, and to the ſame tune. 


Though Onkelos generally follows his original, word 
for word, very cloſely and juſtly: yet he explains 


ſome paſſages of the original which he thought 


required it. E. gr. in moſt of the paſſages, . 


where the name Jehovah is found, he puts 
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dd Dονο Memra, Verbum Fehovah, the Word of 
' Fehovah ; and he diſtinguiſhes MHemra, Word, from 
Pitgama, which ſignifies” diſcourſe, aſcribing to 
MHemra all the actions of ſupreme deity. To 
Atemra he aſcribes the creation of the world; 
he appeared to Woes on Mount Sinai, and gave 
him the law: to him Jacob made his vow, ſay- 
ing: If the Word ſhall conduct me, and bring 
me back to the houſe of my father, then he ſhall 
be my God,” The ſame Word appeared to 
Abraham in the plain of Mamre. Facob ap- 
pealed to him as a witneſs between himſelf and 
Laban, Oc. See WORD, 

ONO, wh, his trouble, his flrength, his iniquity ; 
from & on, or aven, and the pronoun J, his. 
ONO, a city of Benjamin: built, or at leaſt rebuilt, 

by the family of Elpaal, of Benjamin, 1 Chron. 
viii. 12. It was five miles from Lod, or Lydda, 
which alſo had been built by the Benjaminites. 
Ono, ſecond ſon of Lod, Ezra ii. 33. where I 
take Lod to be the city of Lydda, and that Ono 
is its daughter, as in Scripture the villages are 
named the daughters of the great cities, to which 
they owe their origin. Compare 1 Chron. viii. 12. 
ONYCHA, or Onyx. This word is uſed in two 
ſenſes in Scripture. 1. For an odoriferous nail 
or ſhell. 2. For a ſtone named Onyx. Accord- 
ing to the etymology, Onyx ſignifies a nail of the 
finger, or toe. The Hebrew word Exod. xxx. 
| 34 br Shecheleth, which St. Jerome after the 
XX. tranſlates by the aromatic ſhell or nail, is 
by others underſtood of Labdanum, or bdellium. 


But the greater part of commentators explain it 


by the onyx, or the odoriferous ſhell, a ſhell like 
that of the ſhellfiſh purpura. The onyx is fiſhed 
for in watry places of the Indies, where grows the 
ſpica nardi, which is the food of this fiſh, and 
what makes its ſhell ſo aromatic. Fhey gather 
theſe ſhells when the heat has dried the 
marſhes. The beſt onyx is found in the Red. Sea, 
and is white and large. The Babylonian is black 
and ſmaller. This is what Digſcorides ſays. 
ONXX, the precious ſtone fo called, was the 
eleventh in the high-prieſt's pectoral. Exod. 
xxviii. 20. Hebrew, dw ſhohem, LXX. Foſeph. 
Aquil. Hieron. Fun. Lud. de Dieu ali plures : 
Onychinus lapis > but Exod. xxviii. 9. The ſame 
term is tranſlated by St. Ferom, Sym. & T heodot. 
Onyx, by the LXX. and many others /maragdus. 
We think its true ſignification to be the emerald. 
The onyx is a kind of agate, of a whitiſh black 
colour; and as the white therein has fomething 
of the colour of a man's nail, it has obtained the 
name of the onyx, or the nail. 
OPHEL, Sy, Vulg. tower, or elevated place; from 
odw hophel ; otherwiſe, obſcurity ; from dy hiphah. 


0 PII 
OPHEL. At Feru/alem was a wall and tower of 
| Ophel, TFotham, king of Fudah, made ſeyer,] 
buildings on the wall, or within the wall ot 
Ophel, 2 Chron. xxvii. 3. Manaſſeh, king of 
Fudah, built a wall weſt of Feruſalem and the 
fountain Gion, beyond the city of David, from 
the fiſh-gate to Ophel, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14. At 
the return from the captivity, the Nethinjy, 
dwelt at Ophel, Nehem. iii. 26. xi. 21; from 
whence we gueſs, that this wall and tower were 
in the neighbourhood of the temple, ſince the 
Nethinim ought to be at hand, and ready at all 
times to do their duty therein. In Micab iv. 3. 
there is mention of the tower of Op. Aud 
thou, O tower of the flack, the ftrong hold of the 
daughter of Zion. Heb. And thou, tower of the 
flock, Ophel, daughter of Zion: though ſome 
tranſlate Ophel by bulwark, or ſtrong hold, 
There was at Feru/alem a ſheep-gate, and a tower 
of Ophel. Foſephus, de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 18. & 
lib. vi. cap. 6. lib. vii. cap. 13. ſpeaks of Ola, 
Which is the ſame as Ophel: and it ſeems to me, 
by what he ſays of it, that it muſt be near the 
temple. 98 | | 
OPHIR, , aſhes; from DD epher. | 
I. OPHIR, fon of Foktan. Moſes ſays, Gen. x, 
26—30- that the dwelling of the ſons of Fktan 
extended from Meſba to Sephar, a mountain of 
the eaſt, We think Meſba to be Mount Maſu: 
in Meſopotamia; and Sephar the country of the 
Sepharvaites, or Saſpires, which divided Media 
from Colchis, Scripture does not acquaint us 
who were the deſcendants of Ophir, nor what 
particular province was peopled by him between 
Meſha and Sephar ; but it cannot be doubted that 
the country of Ophir, whatever country that was, 
was peopled by the poſterity of Ophir, ſon oi 
Foktan. e | | 
II. Op HIR, a country much celebrated in Scrip- 
ture, and about which critics have propoſed a 
great number of conjectures. It is agreed, with 
great reaſon, that this country was peopled by 
Ophir, the ſon of Jetan, juſt mentioned; and 
Moſes lets us know, that the thirteen ſons of 
Foktan dwelt from Maſba to Sephar, a mountain 
of the eaſt, Gen. x. 30. But as Meſha and Se. 
pbar are as much unknown as Ophir itſelf, we 
muſt take another method to diſcover Ophir. Al 
the paſſages have been examined which mention 
this country, 1 Kings xxii. 48. compared with 
2 Chron. xx. 36. and 1 Kings ix. 28. x. 22. and 
it has been obſerved, that the ſame ſhips that 
went to Tarſhiſh, went alſo to Ophir; tht 
theſe ſhips ſet out from Ezion-geber, a port 0: 
the Red-Sea, 1 Kings xxii. 49. ix. 26. x. 22 


that three years were required for Solomon 
| 0 
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to make the voyage of Ophir; that this fleet re- 


turned freighted with gold, peacocks, apes," 


ſpices, ivory, and ebony, 1 Aings ix. 28. x, 11, 
12. compare 2 Chron. viii. 18. ix. 10, c. laſtly, 
that the gold of Ophir was in the higheſt eſteem, 
and that the country of Ophir more abounded 
with gold than any then known. By theſe tokens 
interpreters have undertaken to ſearch for Ophir, 
but almoſt all have taken different ways. | 
Poſephus ſays, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. that the 
country of Ophir is in the Indies, and is called 
the Gold Country. It is thought he means Cher- 
bneſus Aurea, known now by the name of Ma- 
/acca, a peninſula oppoſite to Sumatra. Lucas 
Holftenius, notis in Ortelium, after many enqui- 
ries, thinks we muſt fix on India in general, or 


the city of Supar in the iſland of Celebes., Others 


place it in the kingdom of Malabar, or of Ceylon, 
or in the iſle of Tapobrana, ſo famous among the 
ancients. Bochart has laboured to ſupport this 
opinion. Eupolemus, apud Euſeb. lib. ix. cap. 3o. 
has placed Ophir in the iſland Durphe in the Red- 
Sea. Maffeus believed it was Pegu, and it is 
ſaid the Peguans pretend to be deſcended from 
thoſe Jews, whom Solomon ſent to work the 
mines of this country. Lipenius, who has com- 
poſed a treatiſe concerning the country of Ophir, 
places it beyond the Ganges, at Malacca, Fava, 
Sumatra, Siam, Bengal, Pegu, &c. Others, 
Arias Montanus. Genebr. V atab. have ſought ſor 
Ophir in America, and have placed it in the iſland 
Hifpamola. Chriſtopher Columbus, who firſt diſ- 
covered this iſland A. D. 1492, was uſed to ſay 
he had found the Ophir of Solomon. He ſaw 
there deep caverns, which went under ground 
for above ſixteen miles, from whence he th 
Salomon might have dug his gold. Peoftel and ſome 
others have placed it in Peru, a country famous 
for its vaſt quantity of gold. Others have ſearched 
for it in Africa. They ſay that the inhabitants 
of Melinda or Sgfala, on the eaſtern coaſt of 
Ethiopia, by tradition, and in books, affirm, that 
Solomon every three years ſent his fleet thither, to 
fetch gold, which is in great plenty there. Fobr 
Dos Santos relates, that in Monomatapa in a moun- 
tain called Fura, there are excellent mines; that 
on the ſame mountain ſtands an old caſtle, which 
tradition ſays was the habitation of the queen of 
Sheba; and that this country is the real Ophir. 
Others place it at Angola, on the eaſtern coaſt of 


Africa; others at Carthage, though this city was 


not built till long after Solomon. Others have 
placed it in Spain. 5 es. > 3 
Erotius, on 1 Kings, ix. 28. gueſſes, that Solomon's 
 Heet did not perhaps go to the Indies, but only to 
2 port of Arabia, by Arrian called Aphar, by 


ought 


OPH 
Pliny Saphar, by Ptolemy Sapphera, and by Ste- 
phanus Saphinira. This city was ſituated on the 
coaſts of Arabia that were waſhed by the ocean. 
That the Indians brought their merchandizes 
thither, and that Solomon's navy went thither to 
bring them home. Huetius in his Diſſertation 
on the navigation of Solomon, ſays, the land of 
Ophir was on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, which 
the Arabians call Zanguebar ; that the name Ophir 


was given more particularly to the ſmall country 


of Sophala, which is on the ſame coaſt ; that 
Solomon's fleet went out of the Red. Sea, and from 
the harbour of Ezion- geber, entered into the Me- 
diterranean ſea by a canal of communication; 
that it doubled the cape of 1 and coaſt- 
ed along Africa to Sophala : that there was found 
in abundance whatever was brought to Solomon 
by this voyage. [Mr. BRV ck has laboured to 
ſupport this opinion, by a variety of very inge- 
nious arguments: eſpecially the names of places 
on the coaſt, and the courſes of the winds. ] 
Goropius Becanus and Bivarius, ſuppoſe Solomon's 
fleet not to depart from the Red-Sea, but from 
the Mediterranean. They pretend that the port 
of Ezion-geber was on this ſea. They ſay that 
Exion: geber, according to Scripture, was in Idu- 
mea ; that Idumæa bordered on the Medite rra- 
nean; that on this ſea is found Gaſton-gabria in 
Strabo, and Betogabria in Ptolemy ; which city is 
probably the ſame as Ezionu- geber. True it is, 
that the Scripture places the city of Ezion geber 
on the Red. Sea, or according to the Hebreav the 
ſea of Zuph: but they pretend that this name 
may expreſs in general the /za of limits, which 
agrees as well to the Mediterranean as to the 
| Red-Sea. Hornius does not diſapprove this opi- 
nion; but it is eaſy to confute it by two or three 
arguments. nies oops 


1. The ſea of Zuph is never taken but for the 


KRed- Sea. | TT. | bo 
2. Ezion-geber was on the gulph of Elath, on tlie 
V 


3. Idumea might extend to the Mediterranean ſea 


in the time of Plolemy the geographer; but in 
the time of Solomon, and a great while after, it 
extended into Arabia Petræa, towards Elath and 
Ezion- geber. 13 | 

The abbot de Choiſy, in his Life of Solomon, is much 
inclined to place Ophir in the kingdom of Siam. 
In this kingdom and round about it are found 
all thoſe things, that Solomoms navy brought 
from Ophir;- and the voyage is long enough 


for three years, between. this place and Exzion- 


geber. 


But, we have taken a new courſe in queſt.of Ophir. 
We think that Ophir the ſon of Joltan, with his 


brethren, 
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led the countries between the Before the reign of David the Hebrews did not 


brethren, p* 

mountain 1 and the mountains of Saphar, 

which are probably thoſe of the Tapires or Sa- 
| fires, towards Armenia, Media, and the ſources 

of the Tigris and Euphrates; for we do not pre- 

tend at this day to aſſign the limits of thoſe coun- 

tries. Euſtathius of Antioch, in Hexaemer. as 

well as we, places Ophir in Armenia, The em- 
peror 7uſtiman divided Armenia into four parts, 
and one of theſe parts was called Sophara. Strabo, 
lib. xi. places on the Phafis a people called Sara- 
penes. Heat, apud Stephan. in "Q1yvy, ſpeaks 

of the Obarenians on the river Cyrus; and Pliny 
of the Suarni, ſituated between the Caſpiæ Porte, 

the Gordian mountains, and the Euxine ſea. The 
gold of Pharvaim, or of Sepharvaim, 1s the ſame 
as the gold of - Ophir, 1 Kings ix. 26, 27, 28. 
compared with 1 Chron. xxix. 4. An S has often 
been added to the beginning of words to, ſhew 
their aſpiration; and the Septuagint ſometimes 
reads Sophir for Ophir. Sepharvaim has much 
relation to Mount Saphar mentioned by Mo/es. 


Perhaps to this will be replied, Firſt, that in the . 


country, where we place Ophrr all the things are 
not to be found, that Salomon fetched home by 
his fleet. Secondly, that this country does not 
border on the ſea, nor could there be any paſſing 
thither with a fleet. Thirdly, that this could 
not be a three years voyage. But I anſwer, that 
the fleet of Solomon in its voyage ſtopped at ſeve- 
ral harbours, in each of which it took in ſuch 
things as were neceſſary. It took in apes, ebony, 
and parrots on the coaſts of Ethiapia. It took in 
gold at Ophir, or at the place of traffic, whither 
the people of Ophir reſorted. It might alſo find 
ivory there, or if you pleaſe in ſame of the ports 
of Arabia, where alſo it might be ſupplied with 
ſpices : this fleet might trade on both ſides of the 
Red-Sea; on the coaſts of Arabia and Ethiopia; 
and on the parts of Ethiopia beyond the Straits ; 
when it had entered into the ocean. Thencę it 
paſſed up the Perſian gulph, and might viſit the 
places of trade on both its ſhores, and thence 
run up the Tigris or Euphrates, as far as theſe 
rivers were navigable. 
The ancients tell us the names of ſeveral places of 
traffic on the Tigris and Euphrates, which were 
heretofore famous, before they had raiſed banks 
on the Tigris, or made out-lets in the Euphrates, 
which afterwards interrupted the navigation of 


' thoſe rivers, or made it more difficult, Vide 


Straba in the firſt book of his Geography. Thus, 
- though the countries were not maritime, yet 
they might trade with them by going up the Tigris 
or Euphrates. | 


o PH 


much apply themſelves to trade by ſea. The 
Canaanites or Phenicians were in poſſeſſion of 
all the commerce of the Mediterranean ; and a8 
the Hebrews had little or no territory on the 
ſhore of this ſea, and nothing on the ocean, it is 
not to be wondered at, that they did not think of 
making ſea voyages. Beſide, from Jeſbua's time 
to David, they had hardly any enjoyment of 
peace, and were not in condition of applying 
themſelves to navigation. But after David had 
conquered Idumæa, and was become maſter of 
Flath, and of Ezion- geber, upon the Red.- Sea 
(Vide 1 Kings ix. 26. 2 Chron, viii. 17. 1 Kings 
xi. 155 16. 1 Chron. xviii. 13); he conſidered 
the advantage their ſituation afforded for trade 


on the ocean. He ſent out fleets, and very pro- 


bably, from their voyages he obtained the three 
thouſand talents of gold of Ophir, which he be. 
queathed to the building of the temple. 1 Chron, 
. 

Solomon continued the ſame traffic to Ophir, from 
whence his fleet in one voyage, brought 450 ta- 
lents of gold, 2 Chron. viii. 18. He improved 
and perfected what his father had begun at Elath 
and Ezion- geber, 2 Chron. viii, 17. He went in 
perſon to theſe cities, ordered ſhips to be built 
there, cauſed thoſe two harbours to be fortified, 

and gave the neceſſary orders, not only that the 
trade of Ophir might be effeCtually carried on, 
but alſo might be extended to ſuch other places, 
as the Red-Sea opened him a paſſage to. He 
alſo brought to theſe two harbours from the ma- 
ritime places of Palgſtiue, as many ſea-faring 
people as he poſſibly could, eſpecially Tyriant, 
with. whom his friend and ally king Hiram ſup- 
plied him. This was the chief ſource of the im- 
menſe riches of king Solomon; in which, as well 
as in wiſdom, he exceeded all the kings of his 

time. - | 

Solomon's ſucceſſors, the kings of Judah, who poſ- 
ſeſſed Idumza, carried on this traſſic; they uſed 
the port of Eion- geber, down to the times of 

 Fehoſhaphat. But this king having here prepared 


a fleet to go to Ophir, in conjunction with Aa- 


z:ah king of 1ſrael, and this fleet being there 
deſtroyed, it ſunk the reputation of this harbour. 
At the entrance of this haven is a chain of 
rocks, upon which the fleet was driven by the 
winds — — it attempted to quit the port, and 
was there daſhed to pieces. The year after Je. 
boſbaphat fitted out another fleet from the port of 
Elath, to go to Opbir, and would not let Aa- 
ziah ſhare in the undertaking. See 1 Kings xxI.. 
49+ 2 Chron, xx, 36437. —_ 


— 


ORA 


Under Jehoram, ſon and ſucceffor of Fby/Baphat, 
2 Kings viii. 20, 22, the {dumeans revolting 


againſt Judah, obtained their liberty, and the 


kings of Judah loſt the cities of Elath and Exion- 
geber, by the help of which they had carried on 


their trade to Ophrir, 2 Kings xiv. 22. 2 Chron. 


xxvi, 2. But Uzziah, or (Azariah) king of Ju- 
dah, having recovered Elath at the beginning of 
his reign, fortified it anew, peopled it with his 
own fubjects, and reſtored the trade of Ophir, 
which was continued to the reign of Abaz. Then 
Rezin, king of Damaſcus, ſurprized Elath, drove 
out the Jeꝛus that were ſettled there, and put 
_ Syrians in their place, with deſign of carrying on 
the trade to Ophir, and the ſouth, to his own 
advantage. But the year following Tiglath- 
pileſer made a conqueſt of Elath from Rexin, and 
acquired- the property of- the trade to himſelf. 
After this time the affairs of the Jews would no 
longer allow them to think of Ophir, or of ex- 
tending their commerce by ſea. Nor do F ſo 
much as find the name mentioned in their books, 
written after the captivity of Babylon. 

OPHNI, my, & , who ig weary; from y ja- 
haph : or that fleals; from y huph e or, accord- 
ing to the Syriac, who ig folded or plaited. 

OPHNI, a city of Benjamin, Joſb. xviii. 24. y 
Ophni or Gophni. Probably the fame as Gophni or 
Gophna: For in Hebrew the letter y Hain is 
often pronounced as a G. Gephna, according to- 


\ 


ORA 


from the verb caphar, to expiate, to pardon fins, 
to cover, to harden any thing. This-word may 
be rendered, a covering; and indeed it was the 
cover of the ark of the covenant, or of the ſa- 
cred cheſt in which the laws of the covenant 


were contained. At each end of this cover was 


a cherab of maſly beaten gold; theſe ſtretching 
out their wings towards each other, formed a 
kind of throne, upon which the Lord was conſi- 
fidered as fitting. Hence they invoked him ſome- 


times as, he Who ſitteth upon the cherubim. Ard 


perhaps by tranſlating Caphoreth by propitiatory, 
[or mercy-ſeat] it may be inſinuated, that from 
thence the Lord hears the prayers of his people 


and pardons their fins. And by tranſlating it 


oracle they would ſhew, that from hence he ma- 


nifeſted his will and pleaſure, and gave reſponſes : 
as he did to Moſes. 


Oracle is alſo taken for the ſanctuary, or for the 


place wherein was the ark of the covenant.. The 
Hebrew word is Dabir, and the Septuagint have 
preſerved this term, 1 Kings vi. 
6, Sc. Yan Dabir. LXX. Aa, Aabap Aquil. 
Sym. KgupeTicveov, Pſal. xxviii 2. Nos. 
Chrematiſterion, by which Aquila and Symmachus 


have rendered it, ſignifies an oracle. The CH- 


dee, the houſe of propitiation. But Dabir properly. 


ſignifies an oracle. 


Oracle is alſo put for the oracles of falſe gods. The 


Fojephus, was about fifteen miles from Jeruſa- 


lm, towards Naplouſe or Shechem, ſays 3. 
bius, Onomaſtic. ad vocem Od pe & Berpu 
He ſays, in vocem Geba, it was five miles from 
Geba, or Gabaa. Joſephus often ſpeaks of 
Gophna, and of the toparchy of Gophna,. and all 
he ſays 8 very well with the poſition of Eu- 
| febius. He ſays, that Fepaſian having ſubdued: 
the country of Gophna, brought alſo Berhe! and 
Epbraim into ſubjeCtion, de Bello, lib. v. cap. 8. 
He ſays in another place, lib. vi. cap. 1. that 
Titus advancing from Samaria towards ——— 
patled by Gophna. e 
OPHRAH, ey, dPepa, duft, fawn; from "ty 
haphar : otherwiſe, lead; from Mey hophereth.. 


1. 


moſt famous oracle of Paleſtine was that of Baal- 


zebub, king of Ebron, which the Jews them- 
ſelves often went to conſult, 2 Kings i. 2, 3, 6, 


16. There were alſo Teraphim, as that of Micah: 


mentioned Judg.. xvii. 1, 5 the ephod made by 
Gideon, viii. 27, Wc. and the falſe gods adored. 


in the kingdom of Samaria, which had their falſe 
prophets, and' conſequently their oracles ; whe- 
ther theſe oracles were really delivered by aſſiſt- 
ance of the devil, or that the prieſts and falſe 
2 impoſed on the people, making them 

elieve they were inſpired, though they only 
ſpoke by their own ſeducing ſpirit. 


mong the Fews we diſtinguiſh ſeveral ſorts of 


oracles.. | 
Oracles-delivered viv4 voce; as when God ſpake 


5, 16, 17. viii. 
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OPHRAH, a city, Joſh. xviii. 23. to Moſes face to face, and as one friend ſpeaks. 
OPHRAH, Mex, a cow : from > par: otherwiſe; to another, Numb. xii. 8. . 
abounding in fruit; from Mp parah : otherwiſe, 2. Prophetical dreams from God; as the dreams. 
bes; from VD apher, cinis. which God ſent to Fo/eph, and which foretold- 
OPHRAH, Aobra, or Ephra, fon of Meonothai, his future greatneſs, Gen. xxxvii. 5, 6. - 
of Judah, 1 Chon. iv. 14. 3. Viſions. as when a prophet in an extaſy had 
ORACLE. St. Jerome often tranſlates by oracu- ſupernatural revelations, Gen. xv. I. xlvi. 2. 
lum, what in many other places he calls propi-. 4. The oracle of Urim. and Thummim, which: 
tiatorum. The Hebrew: word, Exod. xxv. 18, accompanied: the ephod, or the peCtoral, worn: 
20. XxxVii. 6, & paſſim. is Mod Caphoreth, by the high-prieſt, Numb. xii. 6. Joel ii. 28. 
LX. "Iaz5ypiov [Mercy-Seat, Eng.] it comes This manner of inquiring of the Lord was N 
| | uled, 


O RA 


uſed, from Jo/hua's time to the erection of the 

temple at Feru/alem, 1 Sam. xxiii. 9. xxx. 7. 

5. After the building of the temple they generally 
conſulted the prophets, who were frequent in 
the kingdoms of Judah and Irael. | | 
After Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, who are 

the laſt of the prophets of whom any writings 
remain, the Fezvs pretend that God gave them 
what they call Batheol, the daughter of the voice, 
which was a ſupernatural manifeſtation of the 
will of God, either by a ſtrong inſpiration, or 
internal voice, or by a ſenſible and external voice, 
which was heard by a number of perſons ſuffi- 

cient to bear teſtimony of it, For example, ſuch 
was the voice that was heard at the baptiſm of 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſaying, This is my beloved ſon, &C. 

In the early Chriſtian church the gifts of prophecy 
and inſpiration - were very common; and God 
has permitted, that ſince that time the greater 
part of the heathen oracles are fallen into con- 
tempt and ſilence. . 00 

Much has been written on the ſubject of oracles, 

and the learned have been divided on this matter. 
Some have aſcribed to demons all the oracles of 
antiquity ;z others to the knavery of the pricits ; 

others have. pretended that there were ſeveral 
kinds of oracles: ſome were illuſions and tricks 


of the devil, others were the effects of juggling _ 
and contrivance. Scripture affords us examples 


of theſe ſorts of oracles. aten 
The number of falſe prophets was always preat in 
Iſrael, Theſe deceivers ſpoke in the name of the 
Lord, though the Lord had not ſent them. 


Moſes, Deut. xiii. 1, &c. forewarns 1/rael, that 


falſe prophets and dreamers ſhould ariſe, who 
would foretel things to come, and that their pre- 
ditions might be verified by events. It can- 
Not be doubted, but that among other nations, 
barbarians and idolaters, the devil had {till a 


greater power, and a greater number of diſci- 


les. | a . 

Baal. zebub, the god of Efron, was in great reputa- 
tion for delivering oracles, ſince 4haziah king of 
1}rael, being dangerouſly wounded, ſent to con- 
ſult this falſe deity, and to know whether he 
ſhould recover from his bruiſes, 2 Kings 1. 2, 3. 


But Elijab by a command from God, and an 


oracle of the Lord, prevented that of the devil. 


The idol Bel, worſhipped at Babylon as a living, 


eating, and drinking god, very probably alſo 
gave out oracles, Vide, Apoc. Dan. xiv. 2. or the 
- ſtory of Bel and the dragon. 1 


We read in Scripture, that ſome families of Dan 


ſeeking a ſettlement, ſent out men upon the 
diſcovery, to find a proper place for them to 
dwell in, Judg. xviii. 5, 6, 7. Theſe meſſengers 


ORA 
paſſed by the houſe of Micab, who had in his 


. ſervice a young Levite, to conſult a ſuperſtitious 
figure that he had made. The young Levite an. 


. ſwered them boldly; Go in peace; before the Tad 


is your way, wherein ye go. They went and ſyc. 
ceeded. Can we ſay, that this Levite was jn. 

ſpired of God, and that he pronounced this org. 
cle from him? This is hardly probable; and it 
is much more likely, that he made this anſwer 
from himſelf: or that he was moved by a lying 
„ſpirit, 2 601 er 


It cannot be denied that the Pagans addreſſad 


themſelves to their idols, to receive oracles from 
them. They had therefore ſometimes reſponſes; 
for can any be fo ſenſeleſs as to alk, where they 
know it is abſolutely impoſſible to receive an 
anſwer ? The prophet Ho/ea, iv. 12. reproache: 
the Vraelites with conſulting their wooden idols, 
. My people aſtethb counſel of their flocks, and their 
- flaff declareth unto them. The book of V 
ſays, xi. 16, 17. that when a man had cut 
don a tree from the foreſt, after he has taken 
from it wherewithal to warm himſelf, he makes 
an tdo} of the remainder, which he is ſo fooliſh 
as to conſult about his moſt important affairs. 
Habakkuk teſtifies the ſame thing, ii. 19. Hoe unt 
him that faith to the wood, awake; to the dumb 
ſtone, ariſe, it Mall teach. © 
The Hebrews, living in the midſt of idola- 
trous people, accuſtomed to receive oracles, to 
have recourſe to their diviners, magicians, and 
interpreters of dreams, would they not have 
been under a temptation to imitate theſe prac- 
tices, theſe impieties, and ſuperſtitions, if God 
had not afforded them certain means of knowing 
ſome future events by prieſts and prophets, in 
their moſt urgent neceſſities? Thus when Moſes 
had forbid the J/raelites to conſult magicians, 
witches, enchanters, and necromancers, he pro- 
miſed to ſend them a prophet of their on na- 
tion, who ſhould inſtruct them, and diſcover 
the truth to them. The Lord thy God will raiſe 
up unto thee a prophet from the midſt of thee, of thy 
brethren like unto me, unto him ye fhall hearken, 
Deut. xviii. 10, 11, 15, &c. EG 
And theſe oracles of truth had no neceſſary con- 
nection either with time or place, or any other 
circumſtance, or with the perſonal merit of the 
perſon by whom they were uttered, The high- 
prieſt cloathed with the ephod and pectoral gave 
a true anſwer, whatever was his perſonal cha- 
racter. Sometimes, he gave an anſwer, with- 
out knowing clearly the ſubject of the queſtion 
he was conſulted about. Caraphas pronounces an 
oracle relating * Cong Chrift, whom he hated, 
and whoſe deſtruction he defired, and an oracle 
Ss : | Which 
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which he underſtood not himſelf. For he ſays, 
John xi. 49, 50, 51. Ye know nothing at all, nor 
confuder that it is expedient for us, that one man 


ſhould die for the people, and that the whole nation 


iſþ not. It is added, and this ſpake be — not of 
himſelf, but being high-prieft that year, he prophe- 
fied that Jeſus ſhould die for that nation. And 
when the high-prieſt 4h:me/ech was conſulted by 
David, he gave him an anſwer, though David 
did not plainly acquaint him with the occafion of 
his journey. 1 Sam. xxi. 1, 2, 3. xxii. 15. Micah 
ſays, iii. 11. that the beads of Fudah judge for re- 
' award, and the priefts thereof teach for hire, and the 
prophets thereof divine for money, nevertheleſs, 
the prophets declared the truth to them. At the 
day of judgment many will ſay to Jeſus Chriſt, 
Matt. vii. 22. Lord, Lord, have ave not propheſied 
in thy name, and in thy name have caſt out devils, 
and in thy name have done many wonderful works ? 
Notwithitanding this, he will ſay to them, I never 
knew you. = DX | | 
The takers inform us, that at the coming of the 
Meſſiah, the oracles of the heathen were ſtruck 
dumb. It is plain, that fince the preaching of 
the goſpel, the empire of the devil is much con- 
tracted and weakened, and that the moſt famous 
oracles are inſenſibly fallen into contempt. But 
it muſt be allowed, that this ſilence of the ora- 
cles did not happen all at once, and that a good 


while after our Saviour's time there were im- 


poſtors, who gave out pretended oracles, and 
the devil ſtill uttered them in ſome temples of 
their idols. St. Zohn, Rev. xiii. 5, 6, 13, 14, 
15. deſcribing the perſecution of the << 
ſpeaks of the ſigns, wonders, and deluſions, 
which the deceiver and his accomplices ſhould 


produce to the world, to prevail with men to 


worſhip the image of the beaſt, and to entice 
them to idolatry. | 
OREB, w, raven, ſweet, caution, or mixture; 
from Y harab : otherwiſe, evening from My 
bereb, by a different reading. N 
OREB, one of the princes or, the Midianites, who 
was killed with Zeeb, another prince of the ſame 
people, Judges vii. 25, A. M. 2759, ante A. D. 


1245, While Gideon purſued the army of 


the Midianites, he directed the men of Ephraim 
to ſecure the paſſes of the Jordan, that the Mi- 
dlanites might not eſcape into their own country. 
The Ephraimites, therefore, took the two chiefs 
of the Midianites, and killed Oreb at the rock of 
Oreb, and Zeeb at the wine preſs of Zeeb. Some 
think that Oreb, or the OE of Oreb, was a vil- 


lage, 2 leaſt, that from this time one was 
0L, II. | 


ORT 
begun to be formed there. Euſchius and St. 


Ferom, in Arava, vel Araba, ſpeak of a littte 
place called Araba, three miles from Scythopolis, 
weſt; and Herman Vanderhart, Vide Reland. 
Palaſt. 1, 2. thinks it was here that the Orebim 
dwelt, who fed the prophet Elijab when con- 
cealed near the brook Chereth, 1 Kings xvii. 3, 5. 
He pretends that the tranſlators have very pre- 


poſterouſly made raverrs of theſe Orebites. D2Ny 
Corvi, Vide FRAGMENT, No. 


ORION. A conſtellation in the heavens juſt before 


the ſign Taurus. The Hebrew word >> Cheſt! 
ſignifies, according to the ancient Hebrews, that 
ſtar of the ſecond magnitude which aſtronomers 
call the ſcorpion's heart, It appears at the begin- 
ning of the autumnal equinox, and forebodes 
cold or froſt. Virgil gives it the epithet of nim- 
boſus Orion. It alſo marks the weſt. Hence it 
comes that the LXX. on Fob ix, 9. and Theodo- 
tion on Amos v. 8. tranſlate it by veſperum. 


ORNAN, p, that rejoices; from py ranan 


otherwiſe, their bow or ark; from & aron: 


otherwiſe, /ight of the ſon; from M or, light, 
and qu nun, a ſon. | 


ORNAN. Vide ARAUNAH. Poſephus calls him 


Orphona, Antiq. lib. vii. cap. 3. 


 ORONTES, a river of Syria, which riſes in mount 


Libanus, and paſſes by Emeſus, Apamea, Epipha- 
nius, and Antioch, and falls into the Mediterra- 
nean ſea. Pliny ſays, its ſource is between Li- 
banus and Antilibanus. The Scripture makes no 
mention of the Orontes ; but its name is frequent 
in commentaries on the ſacred writings. 


ORPAH, dy, the neck, or the feull, nakedneſs of 


the mouth, or face; from dy harah, to be naked, 
and dd pe, the mouth.: or awaking of the mouth: 
from Ny har, awaking, 5 | 
ORPAH, a Moabitifh woman, wife of Chilion, ſo 
of Elimelech, and Naomi. Chilion the huſband of 
Orpah being dead, ſhe lived with Naomi her 
mother-in-law ; who, being deſirous of returning 
into her own country, Orpah was prevailed with 
to ſtay in Moab, but Ruth would follow Naomi to 
Bethlehem, Ruth i. 9, 10, Sc. See Naomi. 
ORPHA. Several think this to be the city of U, 


from whence the patriarch, Abraham departed, 


Gen. xi. 28, 31. 


ORPHONA, a Jebigſite, whoſe life David ſaved 
when he took the city of Feruſalem, ſays Joſepb. 
Antig. lib. vii. cap. 3. Vide Araunah, or Ornan; 

ORTHOSIAS, Op, or Orthofis, Vulgate, 
2 which is right; from òpdog, right, up- 
right, | | | | 

ORTHOSIAS, a maritime cit 


y of Phenicia, over 
Parr II. * ; 
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againſt the iſland of Aradus, not far from Tripolis. 
Tryphon, the uſurper of the kingdom of Syria, 
eſcaped from the city of Dora in Palefline, where 
he was beſieged, to Orthohas, and thence into 
his own country Abamea, 1 Macc. xv. 25—Z7. 

ORYX, a ſort of wild goat. Ariflotle ſays, Hiſt. 
Anim. lib. i. it has a horn in the middle of its 
forehead, and Appian ſays, it has more than one. 
Pliny, lib. viii. cap. 53. & lib. xi. cap. 46. ſays 
its hair is curled and turned towards its head. 

Several have confounded it with the antelope. 
Juvenal, Sat. ii. informs us, that it was eaten 
formerly, but that its fleſh was not much in 
eſteem with thoſe of nice palates. 


Et Getulus oryx hebeti lautiſſima cœna. 


The Hebrew word Tho, 1 or i, Ifai. li. 20. is 


commonly tranſlated by à wild bull, | as in our 
Engliſb tranſlation.] But the Septuagint, and 
other Greek interpreters, the Syriac, and the 
Vulgate, place it among the goats, ſince they 
tranſlate it oryx. 


| OSPREY, or Oss1FRAGA, WWD Pere/h, a kind of 


eagle, whoſe fleth is forbid, Lev. xi. 13. The 
frag, or oſprey, is thus called, becauſe it 
reaks the bones of animals, in order to eat the 
marrow. It is ſaid to dig up bodies in church- 
yards, or burying-places, to eat what it fings in 
the bones, which has been the occaſion that the 
Latins called it Avis buſtaria, and the Perſians, 
Uſukhan-khour, the bone-eater. | 
The Arabians and Perſians alſo call it Humai, and 
ſay it is the moſt innocent of all birds, becauſe it 
does no harm to any animal, and only feeds on 
dead bones. ts | 
Ariſtotle ſays, that the ofifraga is the greateſt of 
eagles, except thoſe ot Germany. Its plumage is 
of an aſh- colour, approaching towards white. 
Pliny ſays, that it is produced by the ſea- eagle, 
which ingenders with all birds of prey. She does 
not only feed her own young, but thoſe alſo that 
'any other eagle has forſaken. Her fight is but 
weak, which is contrary to the nature of other 
eagles. 


| This is the deſcription that Aldrovandus gives us of 


the o/jifraga. Its beak is exceeding crooked, and 


in the place where it is hooked, it is two fingers 


broad, and about a ſpan long. Its colour is 
like brown horn, drawing towards dark blue. 
'The opening of its beak is about a hand's breadth, 
the tongue is like that of a man, and broad at the 
end, and on the two ſides it has two hooks made 
like fiſh-hooks. Its head and neck are covered 
with long narrow feathers, and from its chin 


hang down ſmall hairs like a beard. The ground 


very fabulous. 
OSTRICH, in Latin, Struthio, is often mentioned 


Theodotion have rendered by gftrich. Several of 


We find in Fob xxxix. 13. another Hebrew word 


the Noza agree very well to the rich. 


There are many oſtriches in Ethiopia. The oftrich 


Lam. iv. 3. Even the ſea-monſters draw out itt 


coc le, or wings and feathers unto the oftrich ? abc 


08 T 


of its plumage is diverſified by three 

whitiſh, dark, and ruddy; "Ba 388 
of a brown colour, a little inclining n 
cheſnut. The twelve feathers of its tail are : 
little reddiſh, and ſpotted with black and whe 
Its legs are covered with dark feathers 2 little 
ruddy, ſo that there remains but a ſmall part of 
the legs uncovered of about two fingers breagr} 
This part that is uncovered is of a very fine vel. 
low. Its talons are black and ſhining. Ade 
vandus ſays, this bird only feeds upon fiſh; 0 
that it muſt be very different from the offfeas: 
here mentioned. But indeed, the whole tha: ;; 
ſaid of the ofifraga, or bone-eater, ſeems to be 


in Scripture. Moſes forbids it to the Hebrew; 
Levit. xi. 16. Deut. xiv. 14. [The Engliſh trans, 
lation reads owl. | Interpreters are not agreed 
about the ſignification of the Hebrew word Jaa- 
nah, ah, or up Da, Ere8JorduyaG, which 
the LXX. St. Ferom, Aquila, Symmachus, and 


the moderns take it for the owl, 2lula. We have 
we ſome conjectures to prove it is the 
wan. 


Rhenanim, which is tranſlated rich. Others 
take it for a peacock, but able interpreters apply 
the word Neza to the oftrich, which is read in the 
ſame verſe. The marks which Fob aſcribes to 


is animal is ranged among birds, It is very 
large, has very long legs, its wings very ſhort, 
the neck about the length of four or five ſpans, 
The fearhers of its wings are in great eſteem, 
and are uſed as ornaments for hats, beds, ca- 
nopies. They are ſtained of ſeveral colours, and 
made into very pretty tufts. Their plumage is 
white and black; the females have a mixture of | 
grey, black and white. They are hunted by 
way of courſe, for they never fly; but they ule 
their wings to aſſiſt them in running more ſwiftly, 


lays her eggs in June, on the ground, covers 
them with ſand, and the ſun hatches them. It 
is probably on this account, ſhe is made the ſym- 
bol of cruelty and forgetfulneſs. Feremab ſays, 


breaſt, they give ſuck to their young ones. Tit 
daughter of my people is become cruel, like the oftriches 
in the wilderneſs. Job xxxix. 13, Oc. ſets forti 
at length the cruelty and forgetfulneſs of tic 
oſtrich : Gave thou the goodly wings unto the pea- 


leavetn 


OT 
lraveth her eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in 
the duſt, And forgetteth that the foot may cruſh 
them, or that the wild beaſt may break them. She is 
hardened againſt her young ones, as though they were 
wot bert; her labour ts in vain without fear. Becauſe 


Cod hath deprived her of wiſdom, neither hath he 
imparted to her underſtanding. What time ſhe lift- 


ih up herſelf on high, and ſcorneth the horſe and his 


ider. 

Here is, in ſhort, almoſt all that we are told of the 
oſtrich. It lays its eggs upon the ground, hides 
them under the ſand, and the ſun hatches them. 
All this is not incredible. We know that in 

Egypt they hatch a vaſt quantity of eggs every 


day in ovens made on purpoſe, and heated to a 


certain degree of heat. As the oftrich is ex- 


tremely large and heavy, it would break its eggs 


if it were to ſit upon them like other birds. She 
therefore hides them in the ſand, watches them, 


and hatches them as we may ſay with her eye, 


according to Vanſleb's account of Egypt, p. 103. 
The male and female ſtay with them alternately, 
and while one of them goes to ſeek its proviſion, 
the other does not leave fight of them. How- 
ever, if either of them ſhould be driven away, or 
go too far from their neſt, they could not find 
their eggs again. And it is probable, that this 
| has given occaſion to what is faid of their cruelty 
| and forgetfulneſs. . | | 

| Among the great number of eggs that the female 
lays, (for we are told that ſhe brings ten, twelve, 
fifteen, or twenty, ) it ſeldom happens but that 
ſome of them miſcarry. 'The oftrich breaks 
theſe, and with the worms that are bred from 
thence, ſhe feeds her young. Laſtly, Fob ſays, 
that God has deprived the oſtrich of underſtand- 


ing. This is juſtified by what is related of this 
bird. She ſuffers herſelf to be taken by a man 


covered with the ſkin of an oftrich, Strabo, lib. 
xvi. who puts his arm into the {kin of the neck 
of the animal, lifts it up on high, and imitates 
the motion of the head. Others ſay, Claudian. 
in Eutrop. Oppian. Halieut, lib. iv. that when 


ſhe is purſued by the hunters, ſhe hides her head 


in the ſand, continues there, and thinks herſelf 
ſecure, Pliny ſays, that ſhe thruſts her head in 
the buſhes, and there remains, as if her whole 
body were well concealed. Laſtly, they ſay that 


the is naturally deaf, Marmol. Afric. which does 


not a little contribute to her ſtupidity. 

Se lifteth up herſelf on high, and ſcorneth the horſe 
and his rider. The oftrich is very lofty; they 
made a diſſection of an eſtrich at the academy of 
ſciences, which was ſeven feet and an half high, 


OTH 
from the top of the head to the ground. Pliny 


ſays, lib. x. cap. 1. that ſhe exceeds in ſtature 
the height of a man on horſeback. As to its 


ſwiftneſs, it is agreed, that there are few horſes 


that can overtake them by fair running. 


AZeſes forbids the uſe of oſtriches fleſh, at leaſt our 


tranſlators will have it ſo. Lev. xi. 16. Deut. xiv. 
14. It is certain they eat them in Peru, and in 
Africa, where they are common. Marmol ac- 


knowledges, that their fleſh has an ill ſcent, and 


is ſticky, eſpecially that of the thighs; yet they 


eat of it, however. When the people of Nu- 


midia take young ones, they rear them, make 


them fat, and lead them in flocks into the deſart, 


to feed. And when they are fat, they kill them 


TI 


and ſalt them. The Ethbiopians alſo eat their 


eggs, as delicious food. Theſe eggs are gene- 
rally of the bigneſs of a large bowl, but ſome 
not ſo big. The Ethiopians are ſaid to make 
cups of the egg-ſhells. Pierius affirms, that they 


even make caps of them, which they wear and 


value very much. | 
1e Scripture ſpeaks of the oftrich in ſeveral other 


places, but it is doubted whether the original 


word really ſignifies this bird or no. See the 
commentators upon Jai. xiii. 21. xxxiv. 13. 


xliii. 20. Fer. I. 39. Mic. i. 8. Vide FRAGMENT, 
No. CXLIV, page 92, and Plate. | 


O'FHNI, y, my time, my hour; from ny heath, 


and the pronoun i, my, or mine. 


OTHNI, ſon of Shemaiah, a valiant man of David's 


army, 1 Chron. xxvi. 7 


OTHNIEL, bsy, yoloviya, the time, or the hour 


of God; from ny heth, time, and by el, God. 


OTHNIEL, or Othoniel, fon of Kenaz, of the tribe 


of Judab, Joſh. xv. 17. The Scripture fays, that 
Othniel was brother to Caleb, Judg. i. 13. Hence 
ariſe ſome difficulties. 1. If Caleb and Othniel 


| had been brothers, Othnie! could not have mar- 


ried his niece Ach/ah, the daughter of Caleb. 2. 


The Scripture never aſſigns to Caleb and Orhnie! 


the fame father: it always names Kenaz as father 


of Othniel, and Fephunneh as father of Caleb. 3. 
Caleb muſt be much older than Othniel, ſince he 
gave Othniel his daughter 4ch/ah in marriage. 


Thus it ſeems much better to ſuppoſe Kenaz and 


Thus Achſab being but ſecond couſin in reſpect 


Fephunneh to be brothers, and that Othniel and 
Caleb were couſin-germans, and in this fenſe 
brothers, according to the language of Scripture. 


of Othniel, he might marry her without offend- 
ing the law. | 


Caleb having received his portion in the mountains 
of Judab, in the midſt of a country poſſeſſed by 


giants 
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giants of the race of Anal, having taken the city 
of Hebron, he advances towards Debir, otherwiſe 
called K:rjath-ſepher, and declares, „J will give 
2 daughter Achſab in marriage to him that ſhall 
take Kirjath ſepher.“ Othniel took it, and had 
Achſah to wife. But at the time that the bride 
was bringing home to her huſband with the uſual 
ſolemnity, Orhniel moved his wife Ach/ah to aſk 
of her ſather Caleb a field of ſprings, that was 


near and above another dry field that Caleb had. 


given him. By the Hebrew text it ſhould ſeem, 
that it was 4ch/ah who defired Othniel to aſk 
this of Caleb. Fide FRAGMENT. 
page 148. 


After the death of Foſbua the Iſraelites not exter- 


minating the Canaanites from the land, and not 
having continued in their fidelity to the Lord, he 
delivered them over to Chuſhan-Riſhathaim, king 
of Meſopotamia, to whom they continued in ſub- 
jection eight years, Fudg. iii. 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, c. 
Then they cried to the Lord, who raiſed them 
up for a deliverer Orhniel the ſon of Kenaz, who 
was filled with the ſpirit of God, and judged 
Iſrael and the country had reſt for forty years. 
That is to ſay, it was in peace the fortieth year 
aſter the peace that Fo/bhua had procured ſor it, 
in A. M. 2900, ten years before his death. The 
year of Othniel's death is unknown. | 

OWL; in Latin, Bubo, Ulula, Noctua, Ny#icorax ; 
it is often taken for the ſcreech-owl, a bird 
of the ſame kind; flying by night, and living in 
darkneſs. Maoſes places the owl among unclean 
birds, Lev. xi. 17. Deut. xiv. 17. When 1/aiah 
ſpeaks of Babylon reduced to a wilderneſs, he 
ſays that the owls ſhall anſwer to one another, 
Iſai. xiii. 22. Finally, the Pſalmiſt ſays, that in 
his affliction he was as the owl fitting alone on 
the houſe-top, Pſal. cii. 7. But interpreters are 


not agreed about the ſignification of the Hebrew 


words tranſlated Bubo, Ulula, Nycticorax, Noctua, 
and Paſſer. wy | 
They reckon ſeveral ſpecies of owls. This bird 
has its head like a cat, and large ſharp claws. It 
catches mice like a cat; its eyes cannot bear the 
great light of the ſun. Other birds hate it, and 
purſue it; and in return the owl hunts and eats 
the leſſer birds. Its cry is mournful and diſmal. 
It paſſes for a bird of ill omen. It was conſe- 
crated to Minerva, and upon this account was 
| honoured by the Athenians, who repreſented it 
on their medals. F 
OIL. It is known that the Hebrews anointed 


No. CLVII, 


themſelves all over with oyl; but eſpecially the: 

head: they anointed alſo their kings, N 
prieſts, See UNcrION. 

Jaiah calls an eminence, or vine yard, that was fruit. 
ful and fat, a horn the ſon of oyl : Ifai. v. [ 
and x. 27. he ſays, that God would make to 
putrify the yoke of the 1/raelites, by the quantit 

of oyl that he would pour thereon. Computreſrer. 
| faciam jugum in facie olei. He would take from 
it all its roughneſs and hardneſs. The high. 
prieſt Jaſbua, and the prince Zerubbabel, are 
called ſons of oyl, Zech. iv. 14. i. e. each of 
them had received the ſacred unction. Jah, 
ſpeaking of the condition of his firſt proſperity, 
ſays that the rocks were then fountains of oyl to 
him, Job. xxix. 6. 

The oyl of gladneſs, P/al. xlv. 7. and 1/ai. Ixi. 3. 
was the perfumed oil with which they anointed 

| themſelves on days of rejoicing and feſtivity, 
Moſes ſays, Deut. xxxii. 13. that God made his 
people to ſuck oil and honey out of the rocks, 
i. e. that in the midſt of diſmal deſerts, he abun- 
dantly provided them with all things not only 
neceſſary but agreeable alſo. The olive-trec 
ſhall fail to bring forth fruit, ſays Habatkik, iii, 

17. 'The fooliſh virgins in the goſpel took no 
oyl with them, to repleniſh their lamps, Matt, 
xxv. 8, See LAMP. St. James directs, Is an 
fick among you, let him call for the elders of the 

church, and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oyl in. the name of the Lord. James v. 14. 

OZ EM, vy, that fafts ; from m tzom, to faſt: 
or ther eagerneſs; from N utz, eagerneſs, and the 
affix o am, theirs, h 

I. OZEM. or Aſom, fixth fon of Fee the Bethl:- 

hemite, and brother of David, 1 Chron. ii. 15. 
II. OzEM, fon of Ferahmeel, 1 Chron, ii. 25. 
OZIAS, ſon of Micha, of Simeon, was the chief of 

the city of Bethulia, when it was beſieged by 

Holofernet. He vigorouſly ſupported the ſiege 

againſt that general, but finding the people mu- 
tinied, and accuſed him, he promiſed to ſurren- 
der the city in five days, if God did not ſend 
them relief: Judith procured their deliverance. 

Ozias continued in the city, praying with the 

people. Their prayers were heard; Holefernes 
was ſlain by Judith, Bethulia was delivered, and 
the Afjrian army routed. See HoLOFERNES, 

Jo DITH, &c. l 
OZNI, mp, my ear, my balances. 


16. 


OZNl, ſon of Gad, head of a family, Numb. XXVi. 
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PAC 
JAARAT, WD, Oaœpal, opening; from Ohe pa- 


Har, to open. | 
PAARAI, or Pharai, the Arbite, a valiant man of 


David's army, 2 Sam. xxiii. 35. called Naarai, 


ſon of Eabai, 1 Chron. xi. 37. 

PACE, paſſus a meaſure of five geometrical feet. 

' PACORUS, ſon of Orodes, king of the Parthians, 
- entering Syria at the head of a powerful army, 
beſieged Caſſius in Antioch. But Caſſius ſo bravely 

| defended himſelf, that Pacorus was forced to 
raiſe the ſiege, Dio. Caſſ. lib. xl. He went then 
and fat down before Antigonina, which was not 
far from thence ; but the Parthians were ſo little 
killed in the art of attacking places, that they 
were obliged to quit this fiege alſo. Caſſius then 
laid in ambuſh for them, and they were intirely 
routed, 5 5 | 
Pacorus came again over the Euphrates after the 
death of Julius Ceſar, along with Labienus, who 
had been ſent by Brutus and Caſſius to the court 
of the king of Parthia, to deſire affiſtance. 
After the defeat 'of theſe two confederate gene- 
rals, Labienus continued among the Parthians, 
till the Aradians, the Palmyreneans, and' the ty- 
rants, or little kings, of Syria, invited them to 
their aſſiſtance, againſt the tax-gatherers that 
oppreſſed them. Pacorus with his troops reduced 
all Syria and Phenicia, but it was not poſſible 
for him to ſubdue Tyre, wherein the remains of 
the Reman army had taken ſhelter. 

Having taken Sidon and Ptolemais, he ſent a detach- 

ment into Judæa, with orders to ſet Antigonus 


was commanded by his chief cup-bearer, called 
allo Pacorus. Antigonus had promiſed the Par- 
thiens a thouſand talents, and five hundred FJeqv- 
% women; and having got ſome troops toge- 


Parthians, He ſubdued the firſt that oppoſed 
bim, and purſued them directly to Jeruſalem, 
into which he entered, and fortified himfelf in 
the temple. Here and Phaſael, who ſupported 


” intereſls of Hyrcanus, took poſſeſſion of the 
palace. 8 


Vol. II. 


the ſon of Ariſtobulus on the throne. This party 


ther, he entered into Fudea, ſupported by the 


The Feaſt of Pentecoſt being being come, the two 


PAH 


parties began to treat of an accommodation, to 
prevent that diſorder which the confluence of 
| ſuch a multitude of ſtrangers was likely to pro- 
duce. Antigonus propoſed to Herod and Phaſael, 
to take for arbitrator the chief cup-bearer, Pa- 
corus, who was incamped near the city ; in which 
they acquieſced. He therefore entered Feru- 


ſalem with his troops, and perſuaded Hyrcanus 


and Phaſael to appear before Barzapharnes, who 


was governor of Syria for the Parthians, in hopes 


to obtain ſome regulations that might be benefi- 
cial to the province. Thither they went, con- 
ducted by Pacorus, who then returned to Feru- 
alem. | 


When Barzapharnes thought that Pacorus might be 


got back to Feruſalem, he arreſted Phaſael and 


 Hyrcanus. Pacorus had orders to do the ſame by 
Herod ; but he got ſome hint of the deſign, and 
eſcaped to Maſſada. The Parthians plundered 
ee let Antigonus om the throne, and de- 
livered up to him Phaſael and Hyrcanus in chains. 
Phaſael killed himfelf; and Antigonus cauſed 
Hyrcanus's ears to be cut off, to render him in- 
capable of the high-prieſthood. After which he 
delivered him again to the Parthians, who car- 
ried him with them beyond the Euphrates. | 

The Parthians did not long hold the kingdom of 
Syria. Ventidius, general of the Roman troops, 
having beat their armies, obliged Pacorus to 
return back over the Euphrates. The year after 
Pacorus having again got a great army together, 
came again into Syria, but was there beat and 
killed by Ventidius. Vide PHAZAEL. | 

PADON, p72, his redemption ; from dd padah, to 
redeem, and the pronoun } an, his : according to 
the Syriac, yoke, or yokes. g 

PAD ON, or Phadon, a father, or chief of the Ne- 
thinim, Ezra ii. 44 Neheim. vii. 47. — 


PAGIEL, >wyad, O) Ven, prevention of God, or 


prayer of Gd; from ya pagah, to prevent, to pray, 


PAGIEL, or Phegiel, ſon of Ocran, head of the 


tribe of A/her ; he offered as the other chiefs, 
Numb. vii. 72. | 
PAHATH-MOAB, ad, chief, or captain, or 
Pahath of Moab ; from dd pacah, prince, chief 
Part Il K cf 
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PF AL: 
of Moab : otherwiſe, the flrength of the father; 
from Nn pacath, hollow, ditch, and the prepoſi- 
tion w mo, of, and & ab, father. 


PAHATH-MOAB, or Phabath-Meab, a place in 


mentioned Paleſtine, have ſ poken of it with equal 
commendations. 4 
The Mahometans, who know it beſt, ſpeak of it 


extravagantly, which proves however its preat 


the land of Moab, Ezra ii. 6. viii. 4. x. 30. 
PALAL, 552, Pu), that thinks, or prays, or 

judges; from Hp pillel, to beſeech. to judge. 
PALAL, or Phalel, fon of Uzai, Nehem. iii. 25. 
PALESTINE, pb, 4AxoD8ku, Heb. Paleſheth, 


1 Sam. vi. 17. which ig covered, watered; from 


wod palaſh : otherwiſe, to bring or cauſe ruin; 
from nw ſbuth, to put, and don maphalah, ruin. 


This word is not Hebrew. [lt is lately thought 
to be San/crit, ſignifying ſhepherd. ] 
PALESTINE. This name may be taken either in 

a2 more limited, or in a general ſenſe. 

Paleſtine, taken in a limited ſenſe, ſtands for the 
country of the Pphiliſtines or Paleflines, including 


that part of the Land of Promiſe which extended 


along the Mediterranean fea, from Gaza ſouth 
to Lydda north. The LXX. were of opinion, 
that the Hebrew word Philiſtiim ſignified ſtrangers, 
ſince they generally tranſlate it Allophyli, 
ſtrangers, or men of another tribe. 
Paleſtine taken in a more general ſenſe, ſigniſies the 
whole . country of Canaan, the whole Land of 
Promiſe, as well beyond, as on this fide, Jordan; 


though pretty frequently it is reſtrained to the 


country on this ſide that river: fo that in later 
times the words Fudea and Paleſiine were ſyno- 
nymous. We find alſo the name of Syria Pa- 
leſtina given to the Land of Promiſe, and even 
ſometimes this province is comprehended in Cæie- 
Syria, or the ops Syria. Herodotus, lib. vii. 


cap. 89. & lib. ii. cap. 6. is the moſt ancient 


writer we know, that ſpeaks of Syria-Paleſtina. 
He places it between Phœnicia and Egypt. See 
Reland. Paleſtine, lib. i. cap. 7, 8. See JUDAH. 
Joſes ſpeaks of Paleſtine as of the fineſt country 
in the world, a land flowing with milk and ho- 
ney. Profane authors alſo ſpeak of it much in 
the ſame manner. Hecatæus, apud Foſeph. contr. 
App. p. 1049, who had been brought up with 
Alexander the Great, and who wrote in the time 
of Ptolemy I. mentions this country as very fruit- 
ful and well-peopled, an excellent province, that 
bore all kinds of good fruit. Pliny, lib. v. cap. 
14, 15, gives a like deſcription of it; he ſays 
that Feru/alem was not only the moſt famous city 
of Judea, but of the whole eaſt. He deſcribes 
the courſe of the Jordan, as of a delicious river; 
he ſpeaks advantageouſly of the lake of Genneſa- 
reth, of the balm of Judea, its palm-trees, &c. 
Tacitus, Hiſt. lib. xv. cap. 6, Ammianus Mar- 


cellinus, and moſt of the ancients, who bave 


principal cities of the country, Jeruſalim ang 
That this country was anciently inhabited by 
Notwithſtanding theſe teſtimonies of the ancients, 
The country, they ſay, appears to be dry and 
province is ſo barren, that it moves no body's 
St. Jerome was an eye-witneſs of it, and very well 


common, that they had only rain-water, which 


want of inhabitants. How many other coun- 


PALLAS, one of the wives of Herod the Great, 


Antig. lib. xvii. cap. 1. | 
PALM, palmus, a meaſure of four fingers breadth, 


though it ſignifies a half-cubit, and contains 


fertility. They tell us, that beſides the two 
Fericho, this province had a thouſand Villages 
each of which had many fine gardens. That the 
grapes were fo large, that five men could harg! 
carry a cluſter of them, and that five men might 
hide themſelves in the ſhell of one pomegranate | 


giants of the race of Amaleb. 


we find people very incredulous as to the fruit. 
fulneſs of the Holy Land. Travellers that viſt 
it, generally ſpeak but little to its advantage, 


barren, ill watered, and has but few cultivated 
plains. Strabo, lib. xvi. among the ancients, 
ſpeaks of it with contempt. He ſays, that this 


envy, that there is no need of fighting for it, 
in order to obtain it, and that Feru/alem ſtands 
upon a dry and barren ſpot. 


acquainted with thoſe qualities which the Scrip- 
tures aſcribe to it. He ſays that Paleſtine is full 
of mountains, that dryneſs and drought are very 


they caught, and preſerved in ciſterns, which 
ſupplied the want of fountains. But the ſame 
St. Jerome ſpeaks of the fertility of Paleſtine, and 
that no country could diſpute with it in fruitful- 
neſs. Modern travellers who ſpeak of the pre- 
ſent ſterility, do not deny that it ſtill preſerves 
traces of its ancient fecundity in ſome places, 
which produce all ſorts of fruits almoſt without 
culture. In other places the herbs grow with 
great profuſion, and to an extraordinary height. 
If ſome mountains, and ſome plains, are barren, 
it is becauſe they are but little cultivated for 


tries, heretofore renowned for fertility, are now 
reduced to barren and dreadful wilderneſſes 


by whom he had a ſon called Phazael, Joſebb. 


or of 3,648 inches, in Hebrew Tophach Dru, 
LXX. IIaAaine, Exod. xxv. 25. The Hebrew 
Zereth m, LXX. Eniyzpy, Exod. xxvili. 16. 15 
often tranſlated Palmus, and in Greek by Spithant, 


three ordinary palms; which ought to be ob- 


| | ſerved, 


- 


PAL 


ſerved, that two meaſures ſo unequal may not be 
confounded. St. Jerom ſometimes tranſlates 
Tophach by four fingers, and ſometimes by a palm; 
but he always renders Zereth by Palmus; and 
the Septuagint by Spithame. Goliath was in 
heighth fx cubits and a Zereth, i. e. fix cubits 
and an half, making eleven feet ten inches and 
ſomething more. We find Ifai. xl. 12. an ex- 
preſſion that proves the Zereth, or palm, to ſig- 
nify the extent of the hand from the end of the 


thumb to the end of the little finger. Who hath 


meaſured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
meted out heaven with a ſpan ?—a Zereth. 
PALM-TREE ; this was very common in Paleſtine. 
The Hebrews called it Tamar mn, and the 
Greeks Porvis, Phenix. The fineſt palmetrees 
were about Fericho and Engeddi. There Were 
many alſo along the banks of the Jordan, and 


towards Scythopolis. Jericho is called the City of 


Palm-Trees, Deut. xxxiv. 3. Beſide dates the 
palm-tree produces a kind of honey, little infe- 
rior to common honey, Fo/eph de Bello, lib. v. 
cap. 4. and they likewiſe drew a wine from it, 
much uſed in the eaſt. St. CHryſaſtom and Theo- 
doret think it was this palm-wine that Moſes 
mentions, Lev. x. 9. | | 

It is ſaid Fob xxix. 18. Vulgat. I ſhall multiply my 
days as the palm-tree. Some ancients read, I 
ſhall live as long as the Phenix. But the He- 


brew has, 2% NH V. LXX. Hi ps 


ynpd oe WoTeg cehex ©» Ooivin , I Hall mul- 
tiply my days as the ſand. The Greek word Phe- 
nix ſignifies a palm-tree; and is alſo put for a 
Phenix, or for a Phenictan. 
The palm, or a branch of the palm-tree, is a ſym- 
bol of victory, and was carried before the con- 
queror in proceſſions and rejoicings for victory. 


They alſo ſent a golden branch of a palm 
tree to the kings of Syria, as a kind of tribute, 


or preſent. This they call baina in Greek. They 
alſo offered them in the temple of Feruſalem. I 
conceive that all theſe cuſtoms were derived from 
the Greeks; for I find nothing of them in the 
Old Teſtament before the Maccabees. 
The city of Palme is Fericho, as may be ſeen Deut. 
XXIV. 3. Judg. i. 16. iii. 13. 2 Chr, xxviii. 15. 
the palm-trees of the plain of Jericho are famous 
throughout Scripture, and even in profane au- 
thors. In the temple of Jeruſalem Solomon cauſed 
pillars or pilaſters to be made, in the form of 
 palm-trees, 1 Kings vi. 29, &c. probably in 
imitation of the Egyprians, who had ſuch pillars 
in their temples, Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 169. 
Palm-trees from the ſame root produce a great 


number of ſuckers, which form upwards a kind 


P A L 
of foreſt by their ſpreading, Plin. lib. xii. cap. 4. 


Procerioribus ſylua, arbore ex ipſdd. Under a little 


wood of palm-trees (perhaps) of this kind, the 
propheteſs Deborah dwelt between Ramah and 


Bethel, Judg. iv. 5. Probably to this multiplica- 


tion of the palm-tree, the prophet alludes when 
he ſays; The righteous ſhall flouriſh like a palm- 
tree, Pſal. xcii. 12. And Eccleſiaſticus l. 14. re- 
preſents the prieſts, the ſons of Aaron, round 
about the high-prieſt Onias, as ſo many young 
palm. trees, ſhooting from the root of an old 
palm- tree. 8 | 


Feremiah ſays, x. 5. ſpeaking of the idols of the 


heathen carried in proceſſion, that they were in 
the ſhape of palm-trees : The palm-tree is up- 
right and tall, The ancients, before the art of 
carving was carried to its perfection, made their 
images all of a thickneſs, ſtrait, having their 
hands hanging down and cloſe to their ſides, the 
legs joined together, the eyes ſhur, with a very 


perpendicular attitude, and not unlike to the body 


of a palm-tree. Such are the figures. of thoſe 


antique Egyptium ſtatues that ſtill remain. The 


famous Greek architect and ſculptor Dædalis ſet 
their legs at liberty, opened their eyes, and gave 
them a freer and eaſier attitude, Diodor. Sicul. 
lib. iv. Bibl. p. 192. The Spouſe in the Canti- 
cles vii. 7. is compared to a palm- tree as to ſta- 
ture: this is a noble compariſon. 


The Spouſe in the Canticles, v. 11. compares the 
hair of her lover to the fruit of the male palm- 
tree, and to the blackneſs of the raven. 'Fhe 


palm-tree produces its leaves, or if you pleaſe its 
hair, at the top of its trunk: Coma omnis in ca- 
cumine, ſays Pliny, lib. xiii. cap. 14. The male 
palm- tree renders the female fruitful, by means 
of a flower incloſed in its fruit. This fruit of 
the male palm-tree in Greet is called Elate. The 


_ compariſon of a head of hair to the branches of- 


the palm-tree 1s the more juſt, as thefe leaves 
turn round like curls, and their extremities hang 


down towards the ground. They are long, dou- 


ble, and narrow like a ſword ; its flowers are faſ- 
tened by a very ſmall ſtalk, they grow in cluſters, 


and reſemble thoſe of ſaffron, except that they 
are ſmaller and white. 


PALMYRA, in, Hebrew, Tadmor ; the palm,, 


or palm-tree ; from o tamor + otherwiſe, bitter- 


neſs; from d marar : otherwiſe, change ; from 
Wn mur. | 


PALMYRA, a city of Syria, built by king $clo- 


mon. In Hebrew called Tadmor or Thamor. It 
was ſituated in a wilderneſs of Syr:a, on the bor- 


ders of Arabia Deſerta, towards the Euphrates. 


Joſephus places it two days journey from the 
upper 
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P A L 
upper Syria, one days journey from the Eu- 
phrates, and fix days journey from Babylon. He 
fays there is no water in the wilderneſs, but in 
this place. At this day there are vaſt ruins of 
this city. There was nothing more magnificent 
in the whole eaſt. Dr. Halifax gives us a de- 
ſeription of it, which M. le Bruyn has inſerted at 
page 342 of his Voyages. There are a great 
number of inſcriptions, moſt of which are Greet, 
the others in Pal/myrenean characters. Nothing 

_ relating to the Jews is ſeen in the Greek inſcrip- 
tions; and the Palmyrenean inſcriptions are in- 
tirely unknown, as well as the language and the. 
characters of that country, 0 

The city of Palmyra preſerved the name of Tadmor 
to the time of Alexander. Then it received the 
name of Palmyra, which it preſerved for ſeveral 
ages. About the middle of the third century it 
became famous, becauſe Odenatus and Zenobia his 
queen made it the ſeat of their empire. When 
the Saracens became maſters of the eaſt, they re- 

ſtored its ancient name of Tadmor, which it has 
always preſerved ſince. Its ſituation is much 
like that of Ammon in Lybia, being in the midſt 
of deſarts; a kind of iſland in the main land, 


amidſt an ocean of ſand, and ſurrounded by ſandy 


deſarts on all fides. 
Its ſituation between two powerful empires, that of 
the Parthians to the eait, and that of the Romans 
to the welt, expoſed it often to danger from their 


quarrels. But in time of peace it ſoon recovered + 


itſelf, by its trade with both empires. For the 
caravans of Perſia and of the Indies, which now 
unload at Aleppo, then uſed to ſtop at Palmyra. 

From hence they carried the merchandizes of 
the eaſt, which came to them by land, to the 
ports of the Mediterranean; and returned the 
merchandizes of the weſt after the ſame 
manner. 5 | 


It is ſurpriſing that hiſtory gives no account, nei- 


ther when, nor by whom, Palmyra was reduced 
to its preſent condition. RE 

PALSIE, IIapd bci, ſolution. - 

PALSIE, paraly/s. This diſtemper is a precluſion, 
or ſtoppage, of one or more of the limbs, which 
deprives them of motion, and makes them uſe- 
leſs to the patient. Some palſies are very pain- 
ful, others not ſo much, from the nature of the 
humors that cauſe them. Our Saviour cured 
ſeveral paralytics by his word alone. See Matth. 


iv. 24. viii. 6. ix. 2. Mark ii. 3, 4, c. Lukev. 


18, Sc. The ſick man that was lying near the 

pool at the ſneep- market, for thirty-eight years 

Was a paralytic, John v. . The word paralytic 

is derived from the Greet word Paraluo, which 
4 1 


Palo ; 
I. PALTI. or Phalti, ſon of Raphi; one of the 


PAN 


ſignifies to reſolve or relax; as importing that 

the palſie is a relaxation of the nerves. But it 
may be produced by other cauſes. 

1 I, ob, deliverance, or Night; from vod 
at. 


twelve ſpies ſent to examine the Land of Pro. 
miſe, Numb. xiii. 9. 

II. PaL TI, ſeems to be a city, 2 Sam. xxiil. 26. 
Helez the Paltbite. So 1 Chron. xi. 27. But 
we know nothing of this city. . 

PALTIEL, bud, deliverance, or flight of God; 
from vd palat, and d& el, God. 

PALTIEL, or Phaltiel, fon of Azzan, of Iſuchar 
One of the commiſſioners appointed to diſtribute 
the Land of Promiſe, Numb. xxxiv. 26. 

PAMPHILIA, IlzpÞiAiz, altogether lovely; from 
TA&v, all, and Oiiog, amiable. 

PAMPHYLIA, a province of Ala, having Cilio 
eaſt, Caria weſt, the provinces of Aſia north, 

and the Mediterranean ſouth. It is mentioned 
1 Maccabees xv. 23. and Acts xxvii.g. St. Paul 
and St.-Barnabas preached at Perga in Pambpbylig, 
Acts xiil. 13. xiv. 24. 

PAN EAs, a city of Syria, formerly called Leſben, 
afterwards Dan, from the conqueſt made of it 
by ſome Iſraelites of the tribe of Dan; after. 
wards Paneas from Mount Paneus, at the foot of 
which it was ſituated ; then Cæſarea Philippi, in 

| honour of the emperor Auguſtus, to whom Phi. 
lip, fon of Herod the Great, conſecrated it. 7. 

ſeph. Antig. lib. xviii. cap. 3. p. 618. His father 
Herod had a good while before built a magnif- 
cent temple here to the honour of Augyſu, 

ſays Joſeph. Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 13. Laſtly, 
young Agrippa changed the name of Cæſarea into 
that of Neroniac, in honour of Nero, Yoſeph, 
Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 8. In the time of William of 
Tyre it was called Belinas, Hift. Jib. xv. Some 
doubt whether Paneas be the ſame as Dan. Eufe- 
bius and St. Ferome make a manifeſt diſtinction, 
in Dan. fince they affirm that Dan is four miles 
from Paneas on the road to Tyre. But molt 
writers confound them together, and St. Jerome 
himſelf ſays, in Ezeł. xIviii. that Dan or Leſhen 
was afterwards called Paneas, It was ſituate 
about the place where Jordan iſſues out of the 
ground; for this river has its ſource in the lake 
called Phiala, an hundred furlongs from Pantai. 
See JORDAN. 

PANEUS, or Panius, a mountain, otherwiſe called 
Hermon, making part of Mount Libanus, at the 
foot of which was the city Paneas, Hieronym. i. 
Hermon, ſeu Airmon. It is ſaid there was af 
ancient temple upon this mountain, which 1 


PAP 
ſo high, that the ſnow might be ſeen on it the 


whole ſummer long, Vide Hieronym. Onomaſt. in 
Armon. See HER MoN. 


PANION, a cavern in the mountain Paneus, near 


the ſource of Jordan, where Herod the Great 


built a temple of white marble in honour of 


Auguſtus. Foſepb. Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 13. 
PANTHER. The Jeu, and aſter them ſome of 
the fathers, have owned the name of Panther 
among the anceſtors of Jeſus Chrift ; but they 
are not agreed about his place in this genealogy, 
The ſureſt way is abſolutely to reject him, as 


contrary to the evangeliſts, who make no men- 
tion of him; and as being maliciouſly introduced 


by the Jexvs into the genealogy of our Saviour, 
to make it precarious and contemptible. 

PAPER, papyrus. The papyrus is a kind of bul- 
ruſh, which grows in Egypt in the Nile. The 
Egyptians applied it to ſeveral uſes, as to make 
baſkets, ſhoes, cloaths, Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 37. 
little boats to ſwim on the Nile, Theophraſt. 
Hift. Plant. lib. iv. Plin, lib. vi. cap. 22. lib. vii. 
cap. 56. lib. xiii. cap. 11. and paper to write on. 
The part of the papyrus near the root, is good to 
eat. 1/aiah, xviii. 2. N]; Wong, ſpeaks of a kind 
of veſſel or little bark of paper : made; as ſome 
think, in form of a head, wherein the Egyptians 

ut a letter, to inform the people of Biblos of 


the diſcovery of their god Adonis, whom they 


bewailed as dead. 'They put this machine upon 
the Mediterranean, and made the people believe 


that it came of itſelf in the ſpace of ſeven days 


to Biblos, upon the coaſts of Phenicia, which 
was more than fourſcore leagues from Egypt. 
Lucian. de Dea Syr. Vide & Cyrill. Alex. tom. ii. 


lib. ii. S Procop. in ai. The Hebrew Goma, 


uſed by 1/atah, ſignifies a ruſh or reed; Moſes 
uſes the ſame word to denote the materials of 
that little ark, in which his parents expoſed him 


upon the Nile. Exod. ii. 3. $23 NI Arca Funci. 


Vide FRAGMENT, No. 

The writing-paper of the ancients was very dif- 
ferent from that uſed by us; it was compoſed of 
the leaves of the papyrus, from whence our name 
for paper. Vide Book. 

There is great probability that it is this paper of 
Egypt, which is expreſſed in ſeveral paſlages of 
[the Vulgate] Scripture by the words Charta 
and Liber; and that the ancient volumes were 
only Egyptian paper. The fine vellum and parch- 
ment was introduced but late: yet I no where 
ind that they made long rolls of mere paper. 

is matter was not folid enough, nor firm 
enough, to be ſewed thus together from end to 


end. It is much more probable, that theſe rolls 
Were made of ſkins or of vellum, as they are now 


Vor, II. 


PAR 


made. Diodorus Siculus relates, that the Perſeans 
formerly wrote their regiſters upon ſkins; and 
Herodotus ſpeaks of the ſkins of ſheep and goats 


made uſe of by the ancient Jonzans to write upon, 


We muſt therefore admit, that the king of Perga- 


P 


mus only improved the dreſſing of ſkins, into 


parchment, pergamena, and prepared them fo 


perfectly, that he had no longer any occaſion for 
the paper of Fgypt, And indeed vellum is of 
much better uſe than the Egyptian paper. All 
the moſt ancient manuſcripts'we have, whether 
Greek or Latin, are written upon vellum, and 
there hardly remains any thing of the Egyptian 
paper in our archives, but ſome old titles, and 
they are almoſt gone to decay. Voſſtus thinks 
the uſe of vellum was much more ancient than 
the kings of Pergamus. Vel. origin. & lib. i. 
de arte Grammat. cap. 38. 


APHOS, IIdÞog, or paphur, which boils ; on 


which is very hot, from T&MM&Gev, to boil, or to 
be very hot. 


PAPHUS, a famous city of the Ifle of Cyprus, 


where St. Paul converted the proconſul Sergius 
Paulus, and ſtruck with blindneſs a Fewifh ſor- 
cerer, called Bar-j:/us, who would have hindered 
his converſion. Paphos was at the weſtern ex- 
tremity of the iſland, Acts x11. 6, A. D. 44. 


PARABLE, Gr. ILzpzBokai, Parabole; ( Heb. aum, 
Mafhilim) from the verb paraballein, ſignifies to 


compare things together, to form a parallel, or 


ſimilitude of them, with other things. In Scrip- 


ture are often confounded compariſon, ſimile, 
parable, the ſententious manner of ſpeaking by 
proverbs, ſentences, or ſimilitudes. What we 


call the Proverbs of Solomon, which are moral 


maxims and ſentences, the Greeks call the Para- 
bles of Solomon. And when St. Ferom would ex- 

reſs the poetic and ſententious ſtyle of Balaam, 
Numb. XX1ll. 7, 18, Sc. he ſays, he began to 
ſpeak in a parable: Aſſumptd parabold, dixit. In 


0 5 . oy . 
like manner when 70 anſwers his friends, it is 


ſaid, he began to. take up his parable : Job xxvit. * 


1. xxix. I. Aſſumens parabolam ſuam, dixit, The 


parabolical, enigmatical, figurative, and ſenten- 


tious way of ſpeaking was the language of the 
Eaſtern ſages and learned men; and nothing was 


more inſupportable than to hear a fool utter pa- 
rables. The legs of the lame are not equal; ſo is @ 
parable in the mouth of fools, Prov xxvi. 7. 


The prophets uſe parables, the more ftrongly to 


impreſs prince and people with their threaten- 
ings or promiſes, Nathan reproves David under 
the parable of a rich man who had taken away 
and killed the lamb of a poor man, 2 Sam. xii. 
2. 3, &c. The woman of Tetoah, who was 
hired by Foab to reconcile the mind of David to 

e ps Abſalom, 
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PAR 
Abſalom, propoſed to him the parable of her two 


ſons that fought together, and one having killed 
the other, they were going to put the murderer 


to death, and fo to deprive her of both her ſons, - 
Fotham, ſon of Gideon, 


2 Sam. xiv. 2, 3, &c. 
propoſed to the Shechemites the parable of the 
bramble of Lihanus, whom the trees choſe for 
their king, Judg. ix. 7, 8, &c. The prophets 
oſten reprove the infidelity of Jeruſalem under 
the parable of an adulterous wife, &c. &c. 

Our Saviour in the Goſpel ſeldom ſpeaks to the 
people but in parables: thereby verifying the 
prophecy of Jaiab, vi. g. that the people ſhould 
| ſee without knowing, and hear without under- 
ſtanding, in the midſt of“ inſtructions. 
rome in Matth. xviii. obſerves, that this manner 
of inſtructing and ſpeaking by ſimilitudes and 


parables was common in Syria, and eſpecially in 


' Paleſtine. 


It is certain that the ancient ſages 
employed this ſtile, if I may fo ſay, even to at- 
fectation. | : | 

Some parables in the New Teſtament are ſuppoſed 
to be true hiſtories. As that of Lazarus and 
the wicked rich man; that of the good Samari- 
tan; that of the Prodigal Son. In others our 
Saviour ſeems to allude to ſome points of hiſtory 


in thoſe times; as that deſcribing a king who 


went into a far country, to receive a kingdom. 
This may hint at the hiſtory of 4rchelaus, who 
after the death of his father Herod the Great 
went to Rome, to receive from Auguſtus the con- 


firmation of his father's will, by which he had 


the kingdom of Judæa left to him. „ 
aſtly, the word parable is ſometimes uſed in 
Scripture in a ſenſe of reproach and contempt. 
God threatens his people to ſcatter them among 
the nations, and to make them a parable, or a 


fable [in our Engliſh tranſlation a proverb] to 


the people. 2 Chron. vii. 20, So that when 
any one would expreſs a nation hated of God, 


St. 7e- 


PAR 


evith the Father + this advocate, Paracletus, de. 
fender, mediator, is 9 Chrift the rightecu; 
who is the propitiation for our fins. But the name 
Paracletus is chiefly aſcribed to the Holy Ghoſt 
Jobn xiv. 26. xv. 26. xvi. 7. : 
PARADISUS, d, T:p4duc, a garden planted 
with trees. | ; 
PARADISE. From the Hebrew, or rather from 
the Chaldee, Pardes, of which the Greeks made 
Paradiſos, and the Latins, Paradiſus. The ori. 
ginal ſhould properly ſignify an orchard, a plan- 
tation of fruit-trees, or, ſometimes, a foreſt. 
This word is found in three places of the Old 
Teſtament. (1) Nehem. ii. 8. where Nehemiah 
deſires king Artaxerxes, that letters may be made 
out for him to A/aph the keeper of the kings 
| foreſt, that he might have what timber was ne- 
ceſlary : in this place Paradiſus denotes a foreſt 
of trees fit to build with. (2) Solomon, Eccleſ 


Altes ii. 5. ſays, he made him gardens and para- 


diſes, or orchards. (3) In the Song of Solon, 
iv. 13. he ſays that the plants of the Spouſe are 
as an orchard of pomegranates, or a paradiſe, The 
| Greeks acknowledged that the word paradi/us 
came to them from the Orientals, or Perſians, 
who gave the name of paradiſe to their irvit- 
gardens, and their parks. Aenophon and other 
Greet authors often uſe this word in this ſenſe. 


The Septuagint uſe the word Paradiſus, Gen. ii. 8, 


n Ja MW Va Heapdadacoy ev Ee. Y ulg. para- 
diſum voluptatis, when they ſpeak of the garden 
of Eden, which the Lord planted, and placed 
Adam and Eve therein: and this famous garden 
is commonly known by the name of % Terr/- 
trial Paradiſe. There have been many enqui- 
ries about its ſituation. Some have thought 
that it never exiſted, but whatever 1s ſaid of it 
in Scripture, ought to be taken allegorically. 
Others believed, it was beyond the confines of 
this world. Others, that it was only 12 e be- 


ginning, or at the creation. It has been placed 
in the third heaven, in the orb of the moon, in 
the moon itſelf, in the middle region of the air, 
above the earth, under the earth, in a diſtant 
place concealed from the knowledge of men, in 


and which has ſuffered his fierce anger, he ſhall 

ſay, May you become like I/frael/ _ 

PARACLETUS, IlzpauAyTog, comforter, or me- 
diator. 


PARACLETUS, a comforter. In Greek, ad- 


<> 


mw Hp 


#kyTO», from Tepiuzhew, exhortor, conſolor, de- 
fendo, intercedo, Paracletos, or Paraclitus, accord- 
ing to another pronunciation of the word, 
changing the Eta into an Iota; one that exhorts, 
defends, comforts, that prays or intercedes for 
another. Paracletus is a title given to the Holy 
Ghoſt by our Saviour, who ſays, John xiv. 16. 
I awill pray the Father, and he ſhall give you an- 
ether COMFORTER, Paracletus, that he may 
abide with you for ever. And St. John, 1 Epiſt. 


Mi. 1. ſays, we have an advocate (Paracletus) 


the place which is now poſſeſſed by the CH 
ſea, under the arctic pole, and to the utmol: 
ſouthern regions, See the ſeveral opinions col- 
lected together in M. Huet's Diſſertation con- 
cerning the Situation of the earthly Paradiſe. 
There is hardly any part of the world, in which 
it has not been ſought: in Aſia, in Africa, in 
Europe, in America; in Tartary, on the banks 
of the Ganges, in the Indies, in China, in the 
ifland of Ceylon, in Armenia, under the equator 
in Meſopotamia, in Syria, in Perſia, in Ae 


«„ „ „ 1 
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in Arabia, in Paigſtine, in Ethiopia, where the 


mountains of the moon are ; near the mountains 
of Libanus, Antilibanus, and Damaſcus, M. 


Huet places it on the river produced by the junc- 


tion of the Tigris and Euphrates, now called the 
river of the Arabs; below this conjunction and 
the diviſion of the ſame river, before it falls into 


the Perſian ſea, | | 
He places it on the Eaſtern ſhore of this river, 


which being conſidered (ſays he) according to 


the diſpoſition of its channel, and not according 
to the courſe of its ſtream, was divided into four 
heads, or four different openings: i. e. two up- 
wards, the Tigris and Euphrates, and two below, 
the Piſon and Gibon. The Piſon, according to 
him, is the weſtern channel, and the Grhon is 
the Eaſtern channel of the Tigris, which diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Perfan gulph. It is ſaid 
that M. Bochart was pretty much of the ſame 
opinion. Bochart. Phaleg. lib. 1. cap. 4. de 
anim ſacr. parte 11, lib. v. cap. 6. . 15 

Other ſkilful men have placed the terreſtrial para- 
diſe in Armenia, between the ſources of the ri- 
vers 1. Tigris, 2. Euphrates, 3. Araxis, 4. Pha- 
ſ which we take to be the four rivers deſcribed 
by Moſes. Eupbrates is expreſsly mentioned; 
Hiddekel is the Tigris, ſtill called Diglito. The 
Phoſis is Piſon, in which the reſemblance of the 
words is apparent. The Gihon is the Araxes. 
Araxes in Greek, as Gibon in Hebrew, ſignifies 
rapid or impetuous; and there is no river more 
rapid than the Araxes. The land of Eden was 
in this country, as far as can be judged by ſome 
traces of it, yet remaining in Scripture. The 
land of Cub is the ancient Scythia, ſituate on the 
Araxes. Hawilah is plainly Cholchis, a countr 
very famous for its gold. Travellers that have 
viſited this country give ſufficient teſtimony of 
its great fruitfulneſs, and there is a tradition 
among the inhabitants, that paradiſe was in their 
province. 

Eecigſaſticus xliv. 16. ſays, that Enoch being agree- 
able to God was tranſlated into paradiſe. The 
Latin fathers, who read the word paradiſe in the 

. Vulgate, thought that this patriarch was tranſ- 
ported into paradiſe, 2. e. heaven, according to 
Tome, or the earthly paradiſe, according to 
others. But the Greek fathers, who did not read 
the word paradiſus, in the Greet, have not de- 
termined the place to which Enoch was tranſlated. 


Jerem often has the word paradiſus, in imitation 


of the Septuagint; but incorrectly. He gene- 
rally tranſlates the Hebrew Gan by paradiſus; 
but Gan only ſignifies a garden, whether a 
kitchen-garden, orchard,. or park. | | 

ln the New Teſtament, paradiſe is put for a place 


F A.K 
of delight, where the ſouls of the blefled enjoy 
happineſs. Thus 7%, Chrif tells the penitent 


thief on the croſs, Luke xxiii. 43. To-day ſhalt 


thou be with me in paradiſe, 1. e. in the ſtate of the 
bleſſed. And St. Paul ſpeaking of himſelf in 


the third perſon ſays, 2 Cor. xii. 4. I ei a. 
man that <vas caught up into paradiſe, and heard 
unſpeakable words, which it is not laauful for a man 


to utter. Teſus Chriſt ſays, Rev. ii. 7. To him 
that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, 
which is in the midſ# of the paradiſe of God. The 
Fews commonly cal} paradiſe the garden of Eden; 
and they imagine, that at the coming of the 
Meſſiah they ſhall here enjoy an earthly felicity, 
in the midſt of delights; and till the reſurrec- 


tion and the coming of the Meſſiab, they think 


their ſouls ſhall abide here in a ſtate of reſt. 


The Orientals think, that the terreſtrial paradiſe 


was in the iſland of Serend:b, or Ceylon; and that 
when Adam was drove out of paradiſe, he was 
ſent to the mountain of Rahoun in this iſland, 
two or three days journey from the ſea. The 


Portugueſe call this mountain Pico de Adamo, or 
the Mountain of Adam, becauſe it is thought 


that this firſt of men was buried under this 
mountain, after he had lived in repentance an 


hundred and thirty years. D' Herbelot. Bibliot. 


Orient. p. 708. | 


The 1M7ufulmen do not believe that the paradiſe, in 


which Adam was placed, was terreſtrial, but 
that it was in one of the ſeven heavens; and 


that from this heaven Adam was thrown down. 


into the iſland of Ceylon, where he died, after 
having made a, pilgrimage into Arabia, where 
he viſited the place appointed for the building of 
the temple of Mecca. They ſay alſo, that when 
God created the garden of Eden, he created 


there what the eye had never ſeen, the ear has 


never heard, and what has never entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. That this deli- 
cious garden has eight doors, whereas hell has 
but ſeven, and that the porters which have the 


care of them are to let none enter before the 


learned, who make a profeſſion of deſpiling 
earthly, and of defiring heavenly things. 


The Orientals reckon four paradiſes in Aſia. (1 


About Damaſcus, in Syria. (2) About Obollah 
in Chaldza., (3) About the deſert of Maoubendi- 
gian,in Perſia, in a place called Scheb- Baowan, 
watered by the Nilabe. And laſtly, in the ifle of 
Ceylon, or Serendib. be 


We may perceive from hence, that the opinion 


which places the terreſtrial paradiſe about Da- 
maſcus, and near the ſources of the Jordan, is 
no novel opinion, nor peculiar to Eurapean 
writers. Heidegger in the lives of the patriarchs, 
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Mr. le Clere, father Abram, and father Hardouin, 
both Jeſuits, have maintained this opinion. 


PARALYSIS,. Ilzp4Avois, a palſy, a relaxation or 
reſolution of the nerves; from apc and A, 


PAR 
friend of the bridegroom, performs the orders of 
the bridegroom, and rejoices to obey him, John 
iii. 29. Among the Grecians the Paranymphu; 
kept the door of the nuptial bed, and had the 


folvo. Vide PALSIE. care and management of the feaſt, and all the 
PARAN, ed, beauty, glory, ornament ; from "8 other rejoicings. Vide Pollucem. Some think the 


peer. 3 | Architriclinus, John ii. 8. at the marriage of 
PARAN, El-paran, or Pharan, a deſert of Arabia 


Petræa, ſouth of the Land of Promiſe, and 
north-eaſt of the gulph Elanitir. Chedor-laomer 
and his allies ravaged the country to the plains of 
Paran. Gen. xiv. 6. Hagar being ſent from 
Abraham, retired into the wilderneſs of Paran, 
where ſhe lived with her ſon 1hmael, Gen. xxi. 


Cana was the ſame as the Paranymphus. Gay. 
dentius Brixienfis aſſures us, tract. 9. from the 
tradition of the ancients, that commonly the 
preſident of the nuptial feaſt was choſen ſrom 
among the prieſts, that he might take care no- 
thing paſſed contrary to the law, or to the rules of 
decency. See MARRIAGE, ARCHITRICL 1Nvus, 


21. The Hraelites having decamped from Sinai, PARAPHRASE, Chaldee. See Tarkcunm. 
came into the deſart of Paran, Numb. x. 12. PARASCUE, Ilzpaonevy, preparation. Mark xv. 42, 
From hence Moſes ſent out ſpies to inſpect the PARENTS. This word is properly ſaid of a father 
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Land of Promiſe, Numb. xiii. 3. and conſe- 
quently Kadeſh is in the wilderneſs of Paran, 


ſince theſe men were ſent from Kade/b, Numb. 
xiii. 26. Moſes ſeems to place Mount Sinai in 
Paran when he ſays, that the Lord appeared to 
the [/rae/ites on the mount of Paran, Deut. 
XXXiit. 2: Habakkuk, iii. 3. ſeems to ſay the 
ſame thing. When David was perſecuted by 


Saul, he withdrew into the wilderneſs of Paran, 


near Maon and Carmel, 1 Sam. xxv. 1, 2. Hadad 
ſon of the king of Edom was carried when a 


child into Egypt, 1 Kings xi. 18. Thoſe who 


conducted him came from the eaſtern parts of 


Icdumea (or dom) into the country of Midian, 


from thence into the country of Paran, and fo 


into Egypt. The greater part of the habitations 


of this country were dug in the rocks, Fo/eph de 
Bello, lib. v. cap. 7. and here Simon of Geraſa 


gathered together all that he took from his 
enemies. 


PARAN was a city of Arabia Petræa, three days 


journey from the city of Elah, or Ailat, eaſt. 
his city gave name to the deſart of Paran. 


PARANY MPHUS, Illzpavup®og, near the bride- 


room. 


PARANYMPHUS. This word, according to the 


force of the Greek paranymphos, ſignifies, he that 
is near the bridegroom, the friend of the bride- 
groom, he that performs the ſolemnities of the 


wedding, and conducts the bride to the bride- 


groom. The Rabbins ſay, Vide Gemar. Hieroſol. 
Cithuboth, cap. 1. that the principal office of the 


Paranymphus was, to obferve that the bride- 
groom and bride committed no fraud in relation 


to the mark of the bride's virginity. Fohn the 
Baptiſt ſays, that there is a great difference be- 
tween the bridegroom and the Paranympbus. 
The bridegroom has the bride, and for him the 


marriage is made; the Paranymphus, or the 


and mother, but is extended alſo to others re. 
lated by blood, eſpecially in a direct line upward. 
The Scripture. commands children to honour 
their parents, Exod. xx. 12. i. e. to obey them, 
to ſuccour them, to have an inward and out- 
ward reſpect for them, to give them all aſſiſt- 
ance that nature, and their, and our, circum- 
ſtances require. Chri/? in the Goſpel, Matth. xv. 
5, 0. condemns that corrupt explication which 
the doCtors of the law gave of this precept; 
teaching that a child was diſengaged from the 
obligation of ſupporting and aſſiſting his parents, 
when he faid, It is a gift by whatſcever thay 
_ mighteſt be profited by me. q. d. I am no lon- 
ger maſter of my own eſtate, it is conſecrated to 
the Lord.“ See CoRBAN. | 
Marriages among parents and relations were forbid 
within certain degrees, Levit, xvui. 


PARMASHTA, Nrw], burſting of the founda- 


tion; from C param, to break, to divide, and 
from Mnw fbatoth, foundation or that puts the 
rupture; from HW Huth, to put, and param, 
rupture: according to the Syriac and Hebrew. « 
calf, or bull of a year old. This name is Perſian 
or Medi/þ. | | 
PARMASHTA, or Phermęſta, ſeventh ſon of 
Haman, the enemy of the Jesus. Slain by the 
Zews, together with his father, EA. ix. 9. 
PARMENAS, Haepwevac, that abides, and is per- 
manent; from T#p&pevu, I abide. . 
PARMENAS, one of the ſeven deacons choſen 
with St. Stephen, As vi. 5, 6. A. D. 33. The 
Scripture gives them all great commendation, as 
men of honeft report, full of the Holy Ghoſt and 
wiſdom. St. Epiphanius thinks, they were of the 
number of the ſeventy diſciples. As to Par- 
menas, we have nothing certain of his life or 
death. The Greeks ſay he fell aſleep before the 
eyes of the apoſtles. Adon places his martyrdom 


a 


PAR 
at Philippi in Macedonia, Emery 23. The nation is Alam. Probably they received the 


PAR 


martyrology notices his deat 

the ſame city. Pen 
PARNACH, D, T&4pavax, a bull Bruck or beaten, 

or that rites; from > par, a bull, and don na- 


under Trajan, in name Peraſchim, becauſe of their excellent : 
horſemanſhip, which continues to this day. 5 
None of the ſacred writers mention the Perſians 


till towards the time of Cyrus. Ezekiel xxvii. 


cab, to beat : otherwiſe, fruit, or production of 10. puts the Perſians among the troops of the 1% 
perfumes ; from d parah, to produce, and nacab, king of Tyre: allo in the army of Gog, prince of | 1 
erfume. N Magog, Ezek. xxxviii. 5. Judith ſaid, that the 1 
PARNACH, or Pharnac, father of Elizaphan, of Perſiant admired her courage, xvi. 10. Daniel & 
Zebulun, Numb. xxxiv. 25. often ſpeaks of the king of the Perſfrans, who 1 


PAROSH, wy, Oöpos, a flea, an inſect that was to deſtroy the Cha/dean monarchy. The 1 5 
leaps; from WY"1D paroſh : otherwiſe, fruit of the name of Parthians is only read Acts ii. g. where 11 
moth; from ND parah, to fructiſy, and wy haſh, they appear as if diſtint from the Elamites, 15 
a moth. | though they made originally but one people. 11 

PAROSH, or Pharoſb, or Pharos. His children See ALAM. Elymais was the capital of lam, WA. 
returned from Babylon, in number two thouſand and Suſa the capital of the Perſians. | Wy 
one hundred and ſeventy-two. Ezra ii. 3. viii. 3. The firſt Epiſtle of St. John in ſeveral manuſcripts 1 
X. 25+ | ay has the title of “the Epiſtle to the Parthians.” 

PARSHANDATHA, N hid, revelation of cor- PAR TRIDGE. The partridge is a bird very good 


— 


poral impurities, or of his trouble; from Ob pa- 
raſh, expoſed, revealed, and du nadah, impurities 
of women, or trouble : otherwiſe, dung of impu- 


_ rity; from FM nadah, and paraſbh. This name partridges in the Alpe, which have hairy feet. A 
is originally Perſian or Mediſb. | ot. Auſtin ſays, tom. v. Serm. 46, that the par- 1 

PARSHANDATHA, or Phar/andatha, the eldeſt tridge is a quarrelſome animal, and loves con- * 
ſon of Haman, the great enemy of the Jews, tention. In order to catch it, the ſame inclina- | 
put to death with his father, Eher ix. 7. tion is made uſe of, that moves it to quarrel 1 

PART, portion. The Lord is the portion of mine by which means it throws itſelf greedily into the . 
inheritance, Pſal. xvi. 3. Thou art my refuge, and nets of the fowler. He compares heretics to {$4 
my portion in the land of the living, Pal. cxlii. 5. them, who are greedy of diſpute, always ſtriving Wis 
And, 1/rael is the part, or portion, of the Lord, for victory to lead away the ſimple. He applies ll 
his peculiar people: The Lord's portion is his to them the paſſage of Jeremiah, xvii. 11. As the | 6 
people, Jacob 7s the lot of his inheritance, Deut. partridge ſittetb on eggs, and hatcheth them not, 2 Bi 
xxxit. 9. But with this difference, that God he that getteth riches, and not by right, fhall leave 11 


makes and conſtitutes the happineſs of his peo- 


ple, but his people cannot augment his happi- 
neſs or glory. 


Part or portion alſo ſignifies recompence, or cor- 


rection. This is the portion of a wicked man from 
Cod, and the heritage appointed unto him by God. 


Job xx. 29. They ſhall be a portion for foxes. 


Pal. Ixiii. 10. Upon the wicked he ſhall reign 
ſnares, fire, and brimſtone, and an horrible tempeſt ; 
this ſhall be the portion of their cup, Pſal. xi. 6. 


This is their part or portion, and the juſt puniſh- The LXX read, The partridge cried, it gathered to- | | | 
ment of their iniquity. The Lord thall appoint gether what it had not produced. Upon which Lil 
him his portion «with the hypocrites. | Theodoret obſerves, in Jer. xvii. that, fowlers uſe | 

PARTHIANS, Ilzpbe?, from wap paraſh, a horſe- tame partridges, by which they catch others; bl 
man. The Parthians and Perſians generally and doubtleſs this is what St. Auſtin means 1 
rode on horſeback. when he fays, that the partridge is taken by his £0 


PARTHIANS, the ſame as the ancient Perſians. 


They were called Perfans in the time of the 
prophets, and Parthians in our Saviour's time. , 


The name Perſians, in Hebrew Paraſchim, ſigni- 


lies horſemen, The proper name of the Per/iar 


to eat; its flight is low, and of little compaſs. 
The grey partridges are the more common, but 
the red ones are the larger. There are white 


them in the midſt of his days, and at his end ſhall be 


& ep. 32. and St. Jerome, in Fer. xvii. inform 
us, that the partridge carries away the eggs of 
another partridge, and fits upon them as her 


_ own; but when the has hatched them, and the 


young ones are able to fly, they fly away, and 
tollow the voice of their true dam, But it will 


be difficult to give good proofs of this, from 


natural hiſtory. 


4 fool. St. Ambroſe, lib. vi. Hexaemer, cap. 3. 


obſtinacy, in purſuing the tame partridge into 


the net. Elan obſerves the ſame, lib. iv. cap. 
16. de Animal. as alſo the author of Ecclgſiaſticus, 
Like as a partridge taken and kept in a cage, ſo is 
the heart of the proud; and like as a ſpy, 9 1 
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n 
he for thy fall. The tame partridge makes as it 
were its {port and diverſion of the deſtruction of 
other partridges. 

Some tranſlate the Hebrew, Jer. xvii. 11. 9 Wp 
witty | 
151 N — The partridge lays many eggs, but does 
not hatch them all, Becauſe ſhe makes her neſt 
upon the ground, and is therefore often obliged 
to quit her eggs, for fear of cattle, dogs, or 
ſportſmen, which chills her eggs, and makes 
them unfruitful. Rain and moiſture alſo may 

ſpoil them, and ſometimes the male-partridge 
breaks them. | 

Others think that the Hebrew word Kore, here 

| tranſlated a pariridge, rather ſignifies a cuckoww 
Kore ſignifies that which cries, and the cuckow 
is little known but by its crying: it does not fit 
upon its own eggs, but lays its eggs in other 
birds? neſts, ha 
Jeremiah. We have no proof that the Hebrew 
word ſignifies a partridge, but the teſtimony of 
the Septuagint, who thus tranſlate it. Bochart 

thinks it rather ſignifies a woodcock, ruſticula. 
PARUAH, , Oapse, flouriſhing; from MD 
 parach: according to the Syriac, that flies away. 

PAR UAH, or Pharvue, father of Fehoſhaphat, of 
1ſJachar, who was made governor of Iſachar by 
Solomon, 1 Kings iv. 17. | 


PASACH, pd, Þzcex, your fragment, your dimi- 


nution; from bd paſas, fragment, and the afhx 
ec, your. | | | | 
PASCHA, IIc. See PAssoVER. 

PASEAH, mon, Oæce, leap, paſſage. - 
PASEAH, or Phe, ſon of Efhton, and grandſon 
of Caleb. 1 Chron. iv. 12. | | 
PASHUR, red, that extends or multiplies the 
Hole, or whiteneſs ; from dd paſhah, to ſpread or 
extend, and Y chur, a hole, a cave, or whiteneſs : 
otherwiſe, hat multiplies, or extends the liberty or 


the principality ; from the ſame word paſhah, to 


extend, and MN charar ; whence im chorim, 
nobles, freemen. 5 21 | | 

I. PASHUR, or Phaſſur, a deſcendant of Immer, 
& c. Jer. xx. 1. called Magor-miſſa bib. 

II. PAsHUR, Phaſhur, or Pheſhur, 1247 of his 
children returned from Babylon: Ezra ii. 38. 
Nth. vii. 41. | 

PASSION. This word has ſeveral very different 
ſignifications; firſt, it Ggnifies the paſſion or ſuf- 
fering of Jeſus Chriſt. To whom alſo he ſhewed 
himſelf alive after his paſſion, Acts i. 3. It is 

alſo put for the ſufferings of the ſaints. Heb. x. 
32 Vulg. Magnum certamen ſuſtinuiflis paſſionum. 
Ye have ſuffered great afflictions. Rom. viii. 18. 


Vulg. Et non ſunt condigne paſſiones hujus temports 


ad futuram gloriam. Secondly, it ſignifies ſhame- 
{ul paſſions, Rom. i. 26. to which they are 


This agrees with what is ſaid by 


PAS 


given up, whom God abandons to their own de- 

_ fires. And the paſſions of fin, Rom. vii. 
paſſiones peccatorum, which act in our members 
to bring forth the fruit of death. The paſſions 

+ of defires. 1 Theſſ. iv. 5. paſſio deſiderii, our evil 
inclinations, the motions of concupiſcence, to 
which the heathen abandoned themſelves without 
ſcruple. 


PASSOVER, n, Poſcha, or Phaſe ; Heb. Pi, 


Ezek. xii. 21. Leap, paſſage. In Chaldee, csg 
paſha, whence paſcha, or T&5%,a, by changing 
the N cheth into x chi; as, Charan has been ren. 
dered for Haran. | | 

PASSOVER, or Paſcha, paſſage. The Feavs pro. 
nounce it Peſach. They gave the name of paſt. 
over to the feſtival eſtabliſhed in commemoration 

of the coming forth out of Egypt, Vide Excd. xii. 
becauſe the night before their departure, the 
deſtroying angel who ſlew the firſt-born of the 
Egyptians, paſſed over the houſes of the Hebrews 
without entering therein, becauſe they were 
marked with the blood of the lamb, which, for 
this reaſon, was called the Paſchal Lamb. 

This is what God ordained concerning the paſſover: 
The month of the Exodus from Ig, (this 
month is called ib in Meſes; afterwards it was 
called Niſan) was hereafter to be the firſt month 
of the ſacred or eccleſiaſtical year, and the four. 
teenth day of this month, between the two 
evenings, i. e. between the ſun's decline and his 
ſetting ; or rather according to our reckoning, 

between three o'clock in the afternoon and fix 

in the evening, at the equinox, they were to 

kill the paſchal lamb, and to abſtain from lea- 

vened bread. The day following being the fif- 
teenth, reckoned from fix o'clock of the fore- 

going evening, was the grand feaſt of the paſl- 
over, which continued ſeven days; but only the 
firſt and the ſeventh day were peculiarly folemn. 
The flain lamb ought to be without defect, a 
male, and of that year. If no lamb could be 
found, they might take a kid. They killed a 
lamb or a kid in each family ; and if the number 
of the family was not ſufficient to eat the Jamb, 
they might aſſociate two families together. 

With the blood of the lamb they ſprinkled the 
door-poſts and lintel of every houſe, that the 
deſtroying angel at the ſight of the blood might 
paſs over them. They were to eat the lamb, the 
ſame night, roaſted with unleavened bread, and 
a ſallad of wild lettuces ; or bitter herbs : it was 
forbid to eat any part of it raw, or boiled, nor 
were they to break a bone; but it was to be eat 
intire, even with the head, the feet, and the 
bowels. If any thing remained to the day fol- 

| lowing, it was thrown into the fire, Exod. 4 


PAS 
46. Numb. ix. 12. John xix, 36. They who 
ate it were to be in the poſture of travellers, 
having their reins girt, ſhoes on their feet, ſtaves 
in their hands, and eating in a hurry, This laſt 
art of the ceremony was but little obſerved, at 
leaſt it was of no obligation after that night they 
came out of Egypt. During the whole eight 
days of the paſſover no leavened bread was to be 
uſed. They kept the firſt and laſt day of the 
feaſt ; yet it was allowed to dreſs victuals, which 
was forbid on the Sabbath-day. | 
The obligation of keeping the paſſover was ſo ſtrid, 
that whoever ſhould negleCt it was condemned to 
death, Numb. ix. 13. But thoſe who had any 
lawful impediment, as a journey, ſickneſs, or 
uncleanneſs, voluntary or involuntary; for ex- 
ample, thoſe who had been preſent at a funeral, 
or &c. were to defer the celebration of the paſſ- 
over till the ſecond month of the eccleſiaſtical 
year, the fourtcenth day of the month Fiar 
(which anſwers to April and May.) We ſee an 
example of this poſtponed paſſover under Heze- 
tiah, 2 Chron. xxx. 2, 3, Ec. 
e may add, that the Oriental Chrifians, and 
eſpecially the Syrians, inſiſt, that on the year 
that Chriſt died, the feaſt was celebrated on the 
thirteenth of Adar, being Saturday, that it began 
at the concluſion of the Friday before, and that 
our Saviour foreſtalled it by a day, and cele- 
brated it on the Friday, (beginning from the 
evening of the Thur/day before) becauſe he was 
to ſuffer on the Friday, D' Herbelot. Bibl. Orient, 
p. 349, Calvifus allo. places the ſame paſſover 
on the Saturday, April 4. A. D. 33. the thirty- 


2. of Jeſus Chrift, the 344th year of Alex- 
andra, | | 
The ceremonies with which the modern Jews ce- 
lebrate their paſſover, are ſuch as theſe, Les , 
Modena, part. iii. cap. 3. The feaſt continues a 
week, but the Fewws out of Paliſtine extend it to 
eight days, according to an ancient cuſtom, by 
which the Sanhedrim ſent two men to obſerve 
the firſt appearance of the new moon, and im- 
mediately to give notice of it to the chief of the 
council. For fear of error, they kept two days 
of the feſtival. One was called dies latentis June; 
the other dies apparentis lunæ. So that the two 
rſt days of the paſſover, and the two laſt alſo 
are ſacred ; both from labour, and buſineſs, But 
it is allowed to prepare victuals, and to remove 
from place to place, whatever they have occaſion 
for, For the four intervening days it is only 
forbid to work; but they may manage their 
money; and theſe days are diftinguiſhed from 
working-days only by ſome particular things. 


* 
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uring the eight days of the feaſt, the Feqvy eat 


only unleavened bread, and it is not allowed 


them to have in their cuſtody any leaven, or 
bread leavened. And they examine all the houſe 
with a very ſcrupulous care, to take away what- 
ever may have any ferment in it. Vide LEAVEN. 


Preſently after they begin making unleavened bread, 


which they call Mazzoth; and make enough to 
ſerve all the eight days of the feaſt, They take 


care that the flour has not been wet, or warmed, 


O 


for fear it may have been fermented, The 

make it into large and thick cakes, of different 
figures; and that they may not riſe, they bake 
them immediately in the oven. Some make their 
cakes with eggs and ſugar, for perſons that are 


nice or ſick; theſe they call Mazza aſchiras, i. e. 


rich cake without leaven. 1 


n the fourteenth of Ni/an the firſt- born of every 


family ſaſts, in memory of what happened the 


night when God ſmote the firſt-born of Zgypt. 
At evening they go to prayers, and at their re- 


turn they fit down to table, which is prepared in 


the day-time, and as well furniſhed as their cir- 


cumſtances will allow. In order to obſerve the 
command, Exod. xii. 8. that the lamb muſt be 
eaten with unleavened bread, and with bitter 
herbs, they have in a diſh, ſome part of a lamb, 
or kid, prepared with bitter herbs, ſuch as ce- 
lery, ſuccory, or lettuce, and a little plate of 
ſauce. This is to remind them of the lime and 
the bricks that their anceſtors were forced to 


make in Egypt; and holding glaſſes of wine in 


their hands, they tell of the hardſhips their fore- 
fathers endured there, and of the wonders God 
performed to deliver them from thence. -Laſtly, 
they return thanks to God for theſe mercies, and 
repeat Pſal. exii. to cxviii. Bleſs the Lord, O my 
foul, &c. and thoſe. that follow, beginning with 
Hallelujah ; aſter which they go to ſupper. 
When they have ſupped, they ſay or fing, the 


reſt of theſe Pſalms, and other thankſgivings. 


The day following they repeat the ſame things. 


The morning prayers are the ſame as thoſe of other 


feſtivals, but they add the Plalms peculiar to this, 
They take the roll of the. Pentateuch, and read 
Exodus, chap. xii, which contains the inſtitu- 


tion of the paſſover; and Numbers, chap. xxviii. 


relating to the ſacrifices. proper to this feaſt. 


ration of the feſtival, and give a bleſſing to the 


Then the prayer Mufſaph; and afterwards they 


read out of the prophets whatever has any rela- 
tion to what has been read out of the Pentateuch. 
This laſt lefſon is called Aftlara, which is as 
much as to fay diſmiſſion; becauſe aſter this they 
go away. After dinner they make a commemo- 
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prince under whofe dominion they live, and 


pray God to preſerve him in peace and happi- 
neſs, &c. and that he may cheriſh their nation, 


according to the advice of Jeremiah, xxix. 7. 


'The ſame things are repeated the two foilowing 


days. This feſtival is concluded by the cere- 


mony Habdala, or diſtihction. This ceremony 


is performed at the cloſing of the ſabbath-day, 
when the maſter of the houſe pronounces certain 


words, and benedictions, to deſire that every 


thing may ſucceed the coming week. At going 
out of the ſynagogue they go to eat unleavened 
bread for the laſt time. 


From the ſecond evening of the paſſover they rec- 


kon e days to the Feaſt of Weeks, or 
Pentecoſt. And from the day after the paſſover 
they reckon thirty-three days, during which they 


neither marry, nor make new cloaths, nor cut 
their hair, nor celebrate any public rejoicing; 
but they ſpend this time in a kind of mourning, 


becauſe of a great mortality which happened. 
ſay they, among the diſciples of the Rabbin 


Akiba. The thirty-third day is kept as a feſtival, 


becauſe on this day the mortality ceaſed. This 


day is called Lag, becauſe the two Hebrew letters 


L and G ſtand tor 33, in their numerical value. 


'The Rabbins inform us of other particulars ; as 


that, if any one neglects to remove the leaven 
out of his houſe, he incurs the penalty of the 
whip. He that eats it by miſtake, and without 
knowing of it, muſt pay a fine. They may 


Either burn the leaven that they find, or reduce 
it to crumbs, and caſt it into water. Some 


carry their ſcrupuloſity ſo far, as not to name 


the word leaven before their children, for fear 


they ſhould have a mind to it; in like manner, 
as they do not call pork by its name, that they 


may not make it too well known. They call it 


"Ins Malia res, another thing. 


They are careful in chooſing the wheat or barley 
that is to be uſed in making the unleavened 


bread; and they take all poſſible caution to hin- 


der it from growing ſour, or fermenting, whe- 
ther before or after the grinding. They take 


care of the bag it is put in, and will not carry it 
to the mill on any horſe's back, that it may not 


heat. They mingle neither butter nor ſalt, nor 
oil with the unleavened bread, for fear they 
ſhould cauſe any fermentation. It muſt be a 


Few that is to knead it, and the moſt famous 
Rabbi's have not diſdained to take this trouble 
upon them. : 


While the temple was in being the Jews ſacrificed 
a lamb in the temple, between the two evenings, 
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(i. e. after the noon of the oth of N/ n. fun, 
about two o'clock to fix in he won) Boe 
perſons brought them to the temple, and there 
ſlew them; then they offered the blood to the 
prieſts, who poured it out at the foot of the altar 
The perſon himſelf, or a Levite on this ocz. | 
ſion, might cut the throat of a victim, but the 
effuſion of the blood at the foot of the altar wi; 
appropriate to the prieſt. Philo ſays, that at 
this feaſt a Levite, or even a Fewiſh laymay 
my perform the prieſt's function; which! 
to be underſtood in the ſenſe we have now ex. 
plained it. Philo de Vita Mgſis, lib. iii. 
On the vigil of the feaſt the matron of the family 
ſets out the table in the neateſt manner ſhe can; 
on which are ſet two unleavened cakes, two 
pieces of the lamb, one a ſhoulder roaſted, to put 
them in mind that God delivered them with a 
ſtretched-out arm. The other piece is boiled, 
in memory of the ſacrifice. To this they add, 
as is ſaid, Machazer Bonor. 1. part, Paſchaz 
apud Bartolocci Bibl. Rabb. ſome ſmall fiſhes, 
| becauſe of the Leviathan; a hard egg, becauſe 
of the bird Ziz; ſome meat, becauſe of the Be. 
hemoth. (The Leviathan, the Behemoth, and the 
Zix, are three animals appointed for the feaſt of 
the elect in the other life.) Nuts and peaſe for 
the children, to provoke their curioſity to ak 
reaſons for this ceremony. They have a kind of 
muſtard that has the appearance of mortar, 
which was heretofore made of dates, and dried 
figs, and at preſent is made of cheſnuts and ap- 
ples, to repreſent the labour of making bricks: 
They call it wn Charoteth. The father of the 
family fits down to table with his children and 
| ſlaves; becauſe on this day all are free. Being 
ſat down, the chief of the family takes of the 
bitter herbs about the bigneſs of an olive, which 
he dips in the Chareteth, eats it, and diſtributes 
to the reſt. | | 
When they have done eating, they withdraw alittle 
from table, and then a young lad, whoſe bufinels 
it is to give out the hymn, propoſes ſeveral 
queſtions, as, Why on this night they muff eat none 
but unleavened bread ? W hy they uſe none but bitter 
herbs? &c. They ſit again to the table, and the 
father of the family explains the hiſtory of the 
paſchal lamb, and of all the ceremonies that 
accompany it. He concludes with prayer, and 
by exhorting to pray for the reſtoration of J. 
ruſalem, and of the ancient ſacrifices, that they 
may there eat the paſchal lamb, and make God 
propitious to them by its blood. He gives thanks 


to the Lord, for having procured their _—_— 
| | uc 
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ſuch a glorious deliverance. After prayer, he 
waſhes his hands, and taking one of the unlea- 
vened loaves, he breaks it and bleſſes it. He 
does not bleſs the other loaves on the table, be- 
cauſe that night they are to be contented with a 
little bit of bread : For it is the bread of afſiiftion; 
bread appointed for flaves and miſerable wwretches. 


| He mingles this bread with the bitter herbs, and 


the Charoſech, and eats it, praiſing God for hav- 
ing given this ordinance to his people, Then 
he takes a bit of the lamb, which he eats, giv- 


| ing thanks to God in the ſame manner. After 


wards, he takes another little bit of bread, and 
then he muſt eat no more. But they drink a 
third and a fourth cup of wine, in which water 
is mixed. They thunder out pſalms and thankſ- 


girings, while this action is performing. Here- 


tofore, and before the deſtruction of the temple, 
the paſchal lamb was to be intirely roaſted; but 
at preſent they think it is not allowed them to 
uſe the lamb either intirely roaſted, or intirely 
boiled; becauſe that would be to offer ſacriſices, 
and to eat them, out of Fery/alem and the temple. 
But they roaſt one part of it, and boil another, 
or they take away a part of the animal, that it 
may not be intire, and ſo cannot paſs for a ſa— 
crifice. | 

To fix the beginning of the lunar month, and con- 
ſequently of the Feaſt of the Paſſover, which was 
celebrated on the 14th, day of the moon of 
March, the Rabbins, ( Maimon. Traf. tom. i. ii. 
dy wn) inform us, that their anceſtors placed 
centinels on the tops of mountains, to obſerve 
the moment of the appearance of the new moon, 
and that as ſoon as they had ſeen it, they ran in 
all haſte to inform the Sanhedrim, who diſpatched 
meſſengers to the neighbouring cities, to ac- 
quaint them that the Neomenia was begun. But 
we obſerve no trace of this either in 7%. 
Plus, or Philo, or in Scripture. Beſides, it ap- 
pears to us certain, that the old Hebrews did not 
uſe lunar months; which overthrows this whole 
ſyſtem of the Rabbing. See MonTas and 
YEaRs, | | | 

as to the Chriſtian paſſover, it was inſtituted by 
Jeſus Chrift, when, at the laſt paſſover ſupper he 
ate with his apoſtles, he gave them a ſign of his 
body to eat, and a fign of his blood to drink, 
under the ſpecies of bread and wine; prefigur- 
ng that the day after he ſhould give up his body 
to the Fezws, and to death. The paſchal lamb 
that the Je killed, tore to pieces, and ate, 
and whoſe blood preſerved them from the de- 
lroying angel, was a type and figure of our 
»aviour's death and paſſion, and of his blood 


led for the ſalvation of the world. 
VoL. II. 


P AS 


Even from the beginning there was a diverſity of 


ſentiments, and of practice, about the celebra- 


tion of this AN paſſover. From the time 


of St. Polycarp the churches of Aſa kept Eafter- 
Day on the fourteenth day of the moon of 
March, whatſoever day that might happen upon, 
in imitation of the Fews; the Latin church 
keeps it on the Sunday following the fourteenth 
day of the moon of March. Polycarp came to 
Rome and conferred with Anicetus on this ſub- 


ject; but neither of them being able to perſuade 


the other, they thought they ought not to diſ- 
turb the peace of the church about a matter of 
mere cuſtom. The diſpute on this ſubject 
growing warm under the pontiſicate of Vi@or, 
about A. D. 188, the Afatics continued their 
practice, and Polycrates, biſhop of Epheſus, with 
the other biſhops of Aſia, having written to the 
pope a long letter in ſupport of their opinion, 
Victor ſent letters through all the churches, by 


Which he declared them excommunicate. The 


other churches did not approve of this rigour, 
and notwithſtanding his ſentence, they continued 
in communion with thoſe who {till kept Eaſter 
on the fourteenth day of the moon of March. 


At the council of Nice, A. D. 325, the greater 


part of the churches of 4fa were inſenſibly 
fallen into the practice of the Romans. The 
council of Nice ordained, that all the churches 
ſhould celebrate Eaſfer- Day on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the fourteenth day of the moon of March; 
and the emperor Conflantine cauſed this decree to 
be publiſhed through the whole Roman empire. 
Thoſe who continued their old practice, were 
looked on as ſchiſmatics, and had the name of 
Duartodecimans given them, or partizans of the 
fourteenth day; in Greet, Tefſares-decatites. 


It is a famous queſtion, whether our Saviour kept 


the legal and 7Zevi/h paſſover the laſt year of his 
life? Some have thought that the ſupper he ate 


with his diſciples on the Thurſday evening, 


when he inſtituted the ſacrament of his body and 
blood, was an ordinary meal, without a paſchal 


lamb. Others, that our Saviour anticipated the 


paſſover, keeping it on, the Thurſday evening, 
and the other 7ews on the Friday. Others have 
advanced that the Galileans kept the paſſover on 
Thurſday, as Feſus Chriſt did; but that the other 


Jews kept it on Friday. It is the moſt general 


opinion of the Chriſtian church at this day, as 
well Greek as Latin, that our Saviour kept the 
legal paſſover on the Thurſday evening, as well 
as the reſt of the Fervs. | 


The evangeliſts St. Mattheww, St. Mark, and St. 


Luke, ſeem favourable to the opinion, that he 
kept the paſſover on the Thur/day evening, as 
M alſo 
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alſo the other Jews. But we muſt own, that PAS TOPHORION, TIz5oÞ6pov, chamber, ſecret 
St. Fchn ſeems to contradict it, ſince he ſays place, nuptial chamber; from Taco, thalams. 
that Jeſus being at table with his diſciples, before and @Tepx, I bring. An apartment in the tem E 
the feaſt of the paſſover, when Jeſus knew that his where the prieſts habit were kept, {a vary! 
hour was come, & c. John xiii. 1, 2, &c. And, 2 Macc. iv. 38. | : | 
afterwards, when the Jews had led Jeſus to PATARA, IIardga, which is trod under fat; 
Pilate, he obſerves, that they themſelves went not from TeTew, I tread under foot. ? 
into the judgment-hall, leſt they ſhould be defiled, but PATARA, a maritime city of Lycia. St. Pat 
that they might eat the paſſover, John xviii. 28. going from Philippi to Feriſalem, found at 
Laſtly, he ſays, that Friday was the preparation Patara a ſhip bound for Phenicia, in which he 
of the paſſover, and that the Saturday following ſailed. As xxi. 1. A. D. 58. 
was the great day of the feaſt, the Sabbath-day, PATHMOS, IlzTwos, mortal; from the Gr; 
for that Sabbath-day was an high day, John xix. _ T&Ts&p.ai, I am ſqueezed to pieces. 
14, 31. and why ſo, if not becauſe it was the PATMOS, an ifland of the Zgean ſea, one of the 
paſſover? And on this account the Friday before Sporades, whither the apoſtle and evaugeliſt $;, 
was the preparation of the paſſover, which was hn was baniſhed, A. D. 94. Rev. i. 9. In 
to be celebrated the day following. | this iſland he had his revelations or apocalyp/;, 
In a diſſertation on our Saviour's laſt paſſover, we Moſt interpreters think, he wrote them in the 
have endeavoured to ſhew, that our Saviour did ſame place, during the two years of his exil:; 
not celebrate the paſſover the laſt year of his life; others think, that he did not write them till 
at leaſt, that the Jews celebrated it on Friday, aſter his return to Epheſus. The iſland of Pa. 


the day of his death, and that he died on Ca/- mor is between the iſland of Taria and the pro- 
vary at the ſame hour that the Fews offered the montory of Miletus. It is now called Pain, 
paſchal ſacrifice in the temple ; ſo that the ſub- or Pactino, or Patmol. Its circuit is five and 
ſtance and the ſhadow coincided at the ſame twenty or thirty miles. It has a city called Pa 
time. Several of the ancients thought that the mos, with a harbour, and ſome monaſteries of 


true day of the legal paſſover fell this year on Greek monks. They ſhew you a cave, now a 
the Friday, the day on which our Saviour ſuf; chapel, where they pretend St. John wrote his 
fered. So Tertullian againſt the 5, cap. 8, Revelations. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 
Hilarius Diaconus, or the author of the queſ= and Plate. 
tions on the Old and New Teſtament, qu. 55. PATHROS, dW, mouthful of dew; from © 
p. 63. and qu. 94. tom. iii. oper. 5. Aug, The path, mouthful, and pb raſas, to vater: other- 
author of Queſtions for the Orthodox, under the wiſe, perſugſion, or dilatation of ruin; from pa- 
name of St. Jin, qu. 65. St. Chry/ot. homil. hah, to perſuade, or pathac, to dilate, and raſa, 
82. in Joan. and St. Cyril of Alexandria, lib. which alſo ſignifies 2 de/iroy. This is the name 
xii. in Joan. Theophylact. on St. John, Victor of of a place in Egypt, whoſe etymology is not to be 
Antuch, Caten. in Marc. xiv. 1. Apollinar. Caten. had from the Hebrew. 
in Joan. xviii. 28. apud Toynard. Harmon. not. PATHROS, or Phaturis, a city and diſtrict of 
p. 151. Epipban. hæreſ. 5 2. Euthym. Zygaben. Egypt, mentioned by the prophets Feremiah and 
lib. 19. Bibl. Patr. Petr. Alex. in Chronico Ezekiel, Jer. xliv. 1, 15. Ezek. xxix. 14. xxx. 
Alex. præfat. Apollinar. Hierapolit. ibid. Philo- 14. We do not very well know its ſituation, 
pon. Mietridor. alii duo apud Photium. Cod. 115, though Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 29. lib. v. cap. 9. has 
116. Cedren. alii quidam Graci apud Michael. l“ Phatarites nomes, and Ptolemy the geographer 
Duian. Diſſert. de Paſch. tom. i. p. Ixxi. Edit. ſpeaks of Phaturis, and it appears to have been 
S. Joan. Damaſc. &c. Videalſo F. Lamy, and in Upper Egypt. 1/aiah xi. 11. calls it Pathrz, 
M. Toynard M. de Tillemont, F. Hardouin, and and it is the country of the Pathrisſim, the polte- 
the commentators. rity of Mizraim, of whom Maſes ſpeaks, Gen. 
The word PAsCHA is taken, 1. for the paſſing over x. 14. Ezekiel threatens them with intire ruin. 
of the deſtroying angel. 2. For the paſchal The Feavs retired thither, notwithſtanding the 
lamb. 3. For the meal at which it was eat. 4. remonſtrances of Feremiah, and the Lord ſaysby 
For the. feſtival inſtituted in memory of the A1/aiah, that he will bring them back from thence, 
coming out of Egypt, and the paſſage of the de- PATHRUSIM, StD, T&T;oouvitit, inhabi 
ſtroying angel. 5. For all the victims offered tants or people of Pathros. | 
during the paſchal ſolemnity. 6. For the un- PATHRUSIM, or Phetrufim, fifth ſon of Ma- 
leavened bread eat during the eight days of the raim, he peopled the country Pathros, or Patri, 
paſſover. 7. For all the ceremonies of this in Upper Egypt, See PaTHROs. 
ſolemnity. . © PATIENCE, patient, The patience of 7 8 
| | EE” | - commended, 
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eommended, who, amid the misfortunes which 
God permitted to afflict him, did not behave im- 
patiently, James v. IT. The patience of God, 
1 Pet. iii. 20. which invites our converſion, and 
delays to puniſh us, is another kind of patience: 
it is the effect of his mercy, and of his infinite 
power, who does not haſten his vengeance. 
The patience of the poor, which ſhall not be 
loſt; Pſal. ix. 18. And, Thou art my patience 
and my God, Pſal. Ixxi. 5. This is another 
thing; for patience in this place rather fignifies 
hope and expeftation. The hope which the poor 


has placed in God, ſhall not be in vain, Matth. 


xvii, 26. Luke xviii. 7. They bring forth 
fruit with patience, Luke viii. 159, They muſt 
wait till the time comes, [rather 'amid ſuffer- 
ings, which exerciſe their patience, and per- 
{e& it: with perſeverance. | | 
PATRIARCHS. This name is given to the an- 
cient fathers, chiefly thoſe who lived before 
Moſes, as Adam, Lamech, Noah, Shem, &c. 
Abraham, Tjaac, Faceb, the ſons of Jacob, and 
heads of the tribes. The Hebrews call them 
princes of the tribes, or heads of the fathers, 


Refhe Aboth, The name Patriarch is from the 


Greek Patriarcha, head of a family. By an ex- 
tention and imitation of this name of the firſt 
ſathers of the Old Teſtament, the name of 
Patriarch is given to the biſhops of the firſt 

' churches of the Eaſt, as Antioch, Alexandria, 
Jeruſalem, and Conſtantinople; alſo to the firſt 
tounders of certain religious orders, as St. Baſil, 
St. Bennet, St. Auſtin, &c. For the Patriarchs 
of the 7ewvs in later times, fee JEws. 

Aſter the deſtruction of the temple of Feruſalem 
by the Romans, and the diſperſion of the Jesu, 
that unfortunate nation was without a king, with- 
out a temple, without ſacrifices, without altar, 
without prieſts, without ephod, without any 
ſolemn exerciſe of their religion. For as to 
what was ſtill kept up in their ſynagogues, it 
was but the ſhadow of a part of what had been. 
They offered neither offering nor ſacrifice, there 
was no altar of incenſe, nor of ſhew-bread, no 


FAT 
cleſiaſtical polity. Thoſe of Fudza choſe them 


a head, to whom they gave the name of Patri- 


arch. And thoſe. beyond the Euphrates gave 


their chief the title of Prince of the Captivity, 
The firſt governed the Fews that dwelt in Fudea, 
Syria, Egypt, Italy, and the provinces of the 
Roman empire. The ſecond had under his ju- 
riſdiction all thoſe that inhabited Babylonia, 
Chaldza, Afyria, and Perſia. Vide Car TiviTy. 


If the Jews may be believed, the eſtabliſhment of 


patriarchs was before the deſtruction of the 
temple an hundred years. For they reckon that 
Hillel ſurnamed the Babylonian, becauſe he came 
out of that country, at his arrival at Feru/alem, 
was conſulted about the celebration of the feaſt 
of the paſſover, which in that year fell upon a 
Saturday; that they were ſo well pleaſed with 
his anſwer, that they made him patriarch of the 


nation, and that his poſterity ſucceeded him 


down to the fifth century of the CHriſtian church, 
in which the patriarchs of Judæa were aboliſhed. 


But what gives reaſon to doubt of this pretended 


antiquity of the patriarchs of Judæa is, that 
neither the Scripture, nor Philo, nor Joſephus 
make any mention of it; and that neither the 
Aſmonean princes, nor Herod the Great, or his 
ſucceſſors, nor the high-prieſts, who were at 
Feruſalem, would have ſuffered them in Paleſſiue, 
with that plenitude of power which the Rabbins 


inveſt them with. The contradictions and dif- 
ferences among the Feqwviſh authors, who have 


given us the ſucceſhon of theſe pretended pa- 
triarchs that preceded the deſtruction of the 
temple, is a farther proof of their being ſuppo— 
ſititiouss Theſe patriarchs are only known 
among the Rabbins that are poſterior to the Tal- 


- 


mutiſts, and conſequently too modern to give any 


authority to a thing of this nature, 


by the RABBINS, 


1. Hillel the Babylonian. 
2. Simeon his Son. 


LisT of the PATRIARCHs of PALH SHIN E, os given * 
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candleſtick, no altar of burnt-offerings. Even 3. Gamaliel, Son of Simeon. j 
the ſacerdotal families were ſo confounded with 4. Simeon II. Son of Gamaliel. ik 
the reſt, that they could no longer be diſtin- 5. Camalie! II. Son of Simeon. | 
zmihed, Even the tribes and great families 6. Simeon III. Son of Simeon II. 13 
themſelves were involved in the utmoſt diſorder 7. Judah, Son of Simeon WI. Kt. 
and confuſion. ; „ 8. Gamaliel III. Son of Fudah. ny 
Yet notwithſtanding this diſorder, as well thoſe 9. Judah II. Son of Gamaliel III. 1 
Jews that continued in Palgſtine, as thoſe that 10. Hillel II. Son of Judab. N 
inhabited beyond the Euphrates, endeavoured to 11. Judah III. Son of Hillel II. 113 
preſerve ſome form of government among them- 12. Hillel III. Son of Fudah. WT 
lelves, eſpecially as to what related to their ec- 13. Camaliel IV. Son of Hillel. 44 
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David Ganz in his chronology intituled Tzemach 
David ; (i. e. the offspring of David) reckons 


them thus: | 


1. Hillel the Babylonian. 
2. Rabban Simeon his Son, 
3. R. Gamaliel Ribbona. 


4. R. Simeon, ſon of Gamaliel. This is pro- 


bably the ſame who ought to be reckoned 
as the firſt patriarch, who was eſtabliſhed 
under the government of Adrian. 
5. Rabban Gamaliel, Son of Simeon, 
6. R. Jetruda, the Prince. 
. Hillel, the Prince, his Son. 
. Rabban Gamaliel the elder. 
9. R. Simeon III. 5 
10. R. Judah, Naſi, or the Prince. 


PAT ROB AS, IlIzTgoPzgs, paternal, or that pur- 


* 


a father, and Baivu, I go. | 
PATROBAS, a diſciple mentioned by St. Paul; 
Rom. xvi. 14, he was at Rome A. D. 58. 
No particulars of his life are come to our know- 
ledge. The Greeks place his death Nov. 4, or 5. 
and make him biſhop of Pozzolo in Campania, 
in the kingdom of Naples. Origen thinks Pa- 
trobas lived with 4/yncritus, whom St. Paul ſa— 
lutes in the ſame verſe, Origen. in Rom. 
PATROCLUS, IlzT;(64X0, the glory of the father, 
or of his country; from the Greek xai, a father, 
and AE, glory. Father of Nicanor, 2 Macc. viii. . 


ſues the ſleps of his father; from the. Greek T&Tyg, 


PAU, wo, Cas, Toyw, that cries aloud from dyd 


pahah : otherwiſe, that appears. 

PAU, or Phan, a city of Edam, where dwelt king 
Hadar, Gen. xxxvi. 39. 2s 
PAUL, IIzvaos, /mall, or little; paulus quaſi pu— 
[illus. His Hebrew name was Saul, demanded. 


PAUL, originally named Sau; of the tribe of Ben- 


jamin, native of Tarſus in Cilicia, a Phariſee by 


tet; firſt a perſecutor of the church, after- | 


wards a diſciple of Fe/us Chriſt, and apoſtle of 
the Gentiles, It is thought he was born about 
two years before our Saviour, ſuppoſing he lived 
ſixty-eight years, as we read Ghry/c/?, tom. vi. 


OM. 30. * 


The Ebionites, ſays Epiphan. hereſ. 30. cap. 16. re- 
lated ſeveral particulars of the education, the 
family, and the converſion of St. Paul; but they 

do not deſerve inſertion. Ile was a Roman citi- 
zen, Acts xxii. 27, 28. becauſe Auguſtus had 
given the freedom of Rome to all the freemen of 
Tarſus, in conſideration of their firm adherence 
to his intereſts, His parents fent him early to 
Feruſalem, waere he ſtudied the law at the feet 
of Gamaliel, a famous Doctor, Acts xxit. 3. He 


made very great progreſs in his ſtudies, and his. 


PAU 


like was always blameleſs before men; bein 


very zealous for the full obſervation of the * 


of Moſes, His zeal perſecuted Fe/us Chrift in 
his members, 1 Tim. i. 13. and when the pro. 
tomartyr St. Stephen was ſtoned, Saul Was not 
only conſenting to his death, but he even ſtood 


by, and took care of the cloaths of thoſe who 


ſtoned him, Acts vii. 58, 59. This happened 


A. D. 33. ſome time after our Saviour's death. 
At the time of the perſecution againſt the church 
after the. death of Stephen, Saul was one who 
ſhewed moſt violence in diſtreſſing the believers, 


Gal. i. 13. Acts xxvi. 11. He entered into 


their houſes, and forcibly ſeized both men and 
women, and ſent them to priſon, Accs viii, 3. 
xxii. 4. In the ſynagogues he cauſed thoſe to 
be beaten who believed in Jeſus Chrift, compel. 
ling them to blaſpheme the name of the Lord. 
Having received credentials from the high-prie(t 
_ Caiaphas, and the elders of the Fes, to the 
chief Fewws of Damaſcus, with power to brin 
to 7erufalem all the Chriſtians he ſhould find 
there, he departed, full of threats, and breathing 
out ſlaughter. But, being on the road, and near 
to Damaſcus, ſuddenly about noon a great light 
from heaven encompaſſed him and all his com- 


pany. This ſplendor ſtruck them to the ground, 


and Saul heard a voice ſaying to him, 83% 
Saul, why per ſecuteſt thou ine? Saul anſwered, 
Who art thou, Lord? the Lord replied, I on 
| Feſus of Nazareth whom thou per ſecuteſt; it is 
hard fer thee to kick againſt the pricks. Saul in 
conſternation aſked, Lord what 1s it that ih 
avouldeſ} have me to do ? Feſus bid him go to Da- 


maſcus, where he ſhould learn his will. 


Saul, now, though his eye-lids were open, yet he 


could not ſee; but his companions led him by 
the hand to Damaſcus, where he continued three 
days without fight, and without nouriſhment, 
On the third day the Lord commanded a dicip': 
of his, Ananias, to find out Saul, to lay his 
hands on him, and to cure his blindneſs: which 


he did; then Saul was baptized, and filled wit 


the Holy Ghoſt. He continued ſome days with 
the diſciples at Damaſcus, preaching in the ſyna- 
gogues, and proving that eſs was the Meſſi). 
Having preached ſome time at Damaſcus, he went 
into Arabia, Gal. i. 17. probably into the neigh- 
bourhood of Damaſcus, then under the govert- 
ment of Aretas, king of Arabia. After a 
little while, he returned to Damaſcus, and 
preached the goſpel. The Fes, unable to beat 
the progreſs of the goſpel here, reſolved to put 
him to death; and gained over the governor: 
But Saul eſcaped, by being let down over the 
Wall in a baſket, As ix. 24, 25, 20, 27. 1 
| ) 


ot © „ _— 7 8 r 


85 the third year after his arrival at Damaſcus, 


oming to Jeruſalem to ſee St. Peter, the diſci- 


PAU 
nor any other author, has called him Saul after 
the converfion of Sergius Paulus? 1 


les were fearful of intercourſe with him, not From Cyprus St. Paul and his company went to 


eliering him to be a convert, Gal. i. 18. But, 
Barnabas having introduced him to the apoſtles, 
Saul related to them the manner of his conver- 
fon, &c. From Feruſalem he went to Cæſarea 
of Palefline, and from thence into his own coun- 
try, Tarſus in Cilicia. . 

Here he continued about ſive or ſix years, from 
A. D. 37 to 43; when Barnabas coming to 
Antioch by order of the apoſtles, and having 
found many Chriſtians there, he went to Tar/us 
to ſeek Saul, and brought him to Antioch, where 
they continued a whole year, Acts xi. 20, 25, 
26. During this time there happened a great 


Perga in Pamphylia, where John Mark, Barna- 
bas's couſin, left them to return to Feruſalem. 


Making no ſtop at Perga, they came to Antioch 
in Piſidia, where, being deſired to ſpeak in the 


ſynagogue, St. Paul in a long diſcourſe ſhewed 
that Zeſus was the Meſſiah foretold by the pro- 
phets; and that he roſe again the third day. 
He was deſired to diſcourſe again on the fame 


ſubject the next ſabbath-day, when almoſt all | 


the city came together to hear. The Jews ſee- 
ing this concourſe, and moved with envy, op- 
poſed what St. Paul ſaid. Then ſaid Paul and 
Barnabas boldly : © We turn to the Gentiles.” 


| famine in Judæa, and the Chriftians of Antioch The Jews unable to bear this happy progreſs of the 


having made collections to aſſiſt their brethren 
at Jeruſalem, they deputed thither Paul and 
Barnabas with their offering, A. D. 44. Having 
acquitted themſelves of their commiſſion, they 
returned to Antioch. Shortly after, God warned 
them by his prophets in this church, that he 
had appointed them to carry his word into other 
places. 'Then the church, after faſting and pray- 
ing, with the prophets Simeon, Lucius, and 


Mangaen, laid their hands on them, and ſent At Lyfra was a man called Areas, crippled in his 


them to preach whither the Holy Ghoſt ſhould 
conduct them. Probably about this time, A. D. 
44. Paul being enraptured up into the third 
heaven, ſaw ineffable things, 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, 4. 
Saul and Barnabas went firſt into Cyprus, preach- 
ing in the ſynagogues of the Fezws. At Paphos, 
A. D. 45, they found a 7ewviſh magician'called 


goſpel, drove away Paul and Barnabas from 


thence, who went to {conium : preached in their 
ſynagogue, converted a great number both of 
Fewws and Gentiles, and God confirmed their 
miſhon by many miracles. In the mean time 
the Zews having incenſed the Gentiles againſt 


Paul and Barnabas, and threatening to ſtone 
them, they retired to Lyra and Derbe, cities of 


Lycaonia. 


feet from his mother's womb. This man the 


apoſtle bid to riſe and ſtand upon his feet. The 


people ſeeing this miracle, cried out, that the 
gods were deſcended among them in human 
ſhape. They would have offered ſacrifices to 
them; but Paul and Barnabas with much ado 
re{trained them. | 


Bar-jefus, with the proconſul Sergius Paulus. Some Jerus of Antioch in Piſidia and of Teonium,, 


Bar-jeſus did all he could to hinder the proconſul 


from embracing the Chriſtian faith. As a pu- 


niſhment, Saul deprived him of his fight for a 
time, and the proconſul having ſeen this miracle, 
became a convert. Many think that St. Paul 
received the name of Paul, (which St. Luke al- 
ways gives him afterwards) in memory of this 
converſion of Sergius Paulus: Aſterius, homil. 8. 
believes he changed his name at his converſion, 
in Damaſcus. St. Chryſeſtom, (bomil. 28. in Ache. 
Ita Theodoret. T heophyl. Acumen. iu Rom. i.) at his 
ordination, and when he received his miſſion at 


coming to Ly/tra, animated the people againſt 
the apoſtles, who ſtoned Paul, and drew him 
out of the city, thinking him to be dead. But 
the diſciples gathering about him, he roſe up, 
and the next day went for Derbe. Having here 


alſo preached the goſpel, they returned to Lyra, 


to Jconium, and to Antioch of Piſidia; to Pam- 
Phylia, and Perga, thence they went down into 
Attalia, and ſailed for Antioch in Syria, from 


whence they had departed a year before. They 
aſſembled the church, and related the great 


things God had done by their means. 


Antioch, Others ſay (Aug. ſerm. 315, cap. 5. St. Luke omits the actions of St. Paul from A. D. 


Gret. Fromond.) he took the name of Paul, which 
is a Latin name, only when he began to preach 
to the Gentiles, and eſpecially to the Romans. 
Laſtly, many think that he always went by both 
names, Saul, and Paul, like many other es ; 
who had one name in Hebrew, and another in 
Greek, or Latin, But if this were ſo, how comes 
it. that neither St. Paul himſelf, nor St. Luke, 


45, to the time of the council at Feruſalem, 
A. D. 50. There is great likehhood, that dur- 
ing this interval St. Paul preached from Jeru— 


alem to Illyricum, as he informs us, Rom. xv. 


19. 20. without making any ſtay in places 
where others had preached before him. He 


ſays in general, that he had ſuffered more labours. 


than any other apoſtle, and bad endured, more 
| priſons z. 
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| Priſons: was often very near death, ſometimes 
on the water, ſometimes among thieves : ſome- 
times from the 7ews, and ſometimes from falſe 
brethren and perverſe Chriſtians; he was ex- 
poſed to great hazards, as well in cities as in 
deſarts. He ſuffered hunger, thirſt, nakedneſs, 
cold, faſtings, watchings, and the fatigues in- 
ſeparable from long journies, undertaken with- 


> out any proſpect of human ſuccour, in this very 


different from the good fortune of others who 
lived by the goſpel, and who received ſubſiſtence 
from thoſe to whom they preached it. He made 
It a point of honour to preach gratis, working 
with his hands, that he might not be chargeable 
to any ; he having learned a trade, (as was uſual 
among the Fews) which was, to make tents of 
leather, for the uſe of ſoldiers. 

During this courſe of preaching, he five times 
received from the Jews thirty-nine ſtripes : 
was twice beaten with rods by the Romans ; 
thrice ſuſfered ſhipwreck, and had paſſed a night 
and a day in the deep. This is differently inter- 

preted. Some think that he was actually a night 
and a day at the bottom of the fea, God having 
there miraculouſly preſerved him, as heretofore 
Fonah. Others, that he was hid for a night and 
a day at the bottom of a well, after his danger at 
Lyſtra, where he had been ſtoned. Others, 
that at Cyzicus he was put into a priſon called 
Bythos, or the Deep; for this is the term uſed by 
St. Paul, without adding /ea to it, as in the 


was decreed, that the Gentiles ſhould only avoid 


Being returned to Antioch the deputies aſſembled 
coming thither from Jeruſalem, he ſeparated 


St. Paul, in this journey to Jeruſalem, declared 


A 


at Antioch, Paul propoſed to Barnabas, to viſt 


Vulgate. But the greater part of the fathers, 2 


as St. CHryſaſtom, T heodoret, Ecumenius, Ambro— 
fiafter, Thomas, and ſeveral moderns, explain it 
by ſaying, that after a ſhipwreck St. Paul was a 
day and a night in the fea ſtruggling againſt the 


waves; and this ſeems the moſt reaſonable opi- 


nion. The Greek word Buthos, when put by 
itſelf is commonly taken for the bottom of the 
ſea, or for the open ſea. St. Paul had ſuffered 
all this before A. D. 58, when he wrote his 
ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 2 Cor. xi. 25. 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas were at Antioch, when 
ſome perſons coming from 7udæa, pretended to 


teach, that there was no ſalvation without cir- 


cumciſion, and other legal ceremonies. Epi- 
phanius and Philaſter ſay, that he who main- 
tained this was Cerinthus. Paul and Barnabas 
withſtood theſe new doQtors, and it was agreed 
to ſend a deputation to Feru/alem, about this 
queſtion. Paul and Barnabas were deputed, 
and at Jeruſalem they reported to the apoſtles 
the ſubjeCt of their miſſion. Some of the Pha- 
riſees who had embraced the faith aſſerted, that 
the converted Gentiles ought to receive circum- 
ciſion, and the law. But after conſultation it 


Embarking therefore at Troas they ſailed to Mes- 


Towards midnight, as Paul and Silas were ſinging 


' apoſtle of the Gentiles. 


A U 


idolatry, fornication, and the eating of th; 
ſtrangled, and blood. g 55 
the faithful, read the decree, and comforted 
them. A. D. 51. Some time aſter St. Peter alſo 
coming to Antioch, lived with the converted 
Gentiles without ſcruple; but, ſome brethren 
himſelf from the Gentiles, St. Paul publicly 
cenſured him for this conduct, which indeed was 
blameable, and might have been of dangerous 
conſequence, Galat. ii. 1116. | 


the doctrine he preached among the Gentiles: 
and diſcourſed of ſome points of it in private, 
in the preſence of Barnabas and Titus, with 
Peter, James, and John, who could find nothing 
amiſs in it. They ſaw with joy the grace that 
God had given him; and his appointment 33 


frer Paul and Barnabas had continued ſome time 


the cities where they had planted the goſpel, 
Barnabas conſented ; but wiſhed to take 7 
Mark with them. This was oppoſed by St. 
Paul, and cauſed a ſeparation between them, 
Barnabas and John Mark went together to C;- 
prus, and St. Paul taking Silas, they croſſed 
over Syria and Cilicia, and came to Derbe, and 
afterwards to Lyra. Here they found a diſci- 
ple called Timothy, the fon of a Jewiſh mother, 
but of a Gentile father, whom St. Paul took 
with him, and circumciſed him, that he might 
not offend the Fezws. They went over the pro- 
vinces of Lycaonia, Phrygia, and Galatia, to 
Myſia, and coming to Troas, St. Paul had here 
a viſion in the night. A man habited like 2 
Macedonian intreated him to paſs over into 
Macedonia. X | 
polis, a city of Macedonia, near the frontiers of 
Thrace, and came to Philippi, where they found 
ſome religious women, among whom was Lydia, 
Another day they happened to meet with a maid- 
ſervant, who was poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of Pj- 
hon; Paul, turning towards her, faid to the | 
ſpirit, I command thee in the name of Jeſu: 
Chrift to come out of her; upon which it imme- 
diately left her. But the maſters of the ſervant, 
who made great profit by her, accuſed Paul and 
Silas before the magiſtrates, who ordered themto 
be whipped with rods, and ſent them to priſon. 


hymns to God, there was a great earthquake, 


the foundations of the priſon were ſhaken, . 
| the 


U 

the doors flew open, and the fetters of the pri- 
ſoners burſt. The gaoler awaked, and ſeein 
all this, drew his ſword with intention to kill 
himſelf : but Paul cried out to him to do himſelf 
no miſchief, for they were all ſafe. The paoler 
then brought out Paul and Silas, aſking them, 
what he muſt do to be ſaved? Paul and Silas 
inſtructing him and his family, baptized them. 
In the morning the magiſtrates ſent to releaſe 
his priſoners z but Paul refuſed, ſaying, after 
they have publicly whipped us, being Roman 
citizens, they ſhall come themſelves and fetch 
us out: which, the magiſtrates hearing they 
were Roman citizens, did. Paul and Silas went 
firſt to Lydia, and comforted the brethren, then 
they departed from Philippi. 

Paſſing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, they came 
to Theſſalonica the capital of Macedonia, where 


the Jeꝛus had a ſynagogue. Paul, according to 


his cuſtom, there 3 the goſpel, three 
ſabbath-days ſucceſhvely. Several believed in 


Jieſus Chrift, but the greater part of the Jews 


raifed a tumult in the city. The night following 


the brethren conducted Paul and Silas towards 
Berea, where many were converted, 


PAU 


the work of his miniſtry with new ardour but 
the Jews oppoſing him, with blaſphemous and 
opprobrious words, he ſhook his clothes at them, 
and ſaid, Your blood be upon your own head. 
From henceforth I go to the Gentiles. He then 
quitted the houſe of Aquila, and went to lodge 
with one Titus Juſtus, who was originally a 


Gentile, but one that feared God. In the mean 


time the Lord encouraged him by a viſion, and. 
told him, that he had much people in Corinth. 
He continued here eight months. 


Gallio the proconſul of Achaia being at Corinth, 
the Jews of Corinth brought Paul to his tribu- 


nal; but Gall would not meddle with diſputes 
that were foreign from his office. Paul at laſt 
ſailed for Feruſalem, to be preſent at the Feaſt 
of Pentecoſt. Before he went on ſhip-board he 
cut off his hair at Cenchrea, a port of Corinth, 
becauſe he had compleated a vow of Nazarite- 


hip. He arrived at Epheſus with Aquila and 


Priſcilla, from whence he went to Cæſarea of 
Paleſtine, and to Jeruſalem. Having performed 
his devotions, he came to Antich, and made a 
progreſs through the churches of Galatia and 


Phrygia. He returned to Epheſus, where he 
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The Fervs of Theſſalonica being informed that Paul abode three years; from A. D. 54 to 57. Acts 
and S:las were at Berea, came thither and ani- xix. 1, 2, 3, &c. 
mated the mob againſt them; ſo that St. Paul St. Paul found at Epheſus ſome diſciples who had 
was forced to withdraw; and went to Athens. been initiated by Apeollos, with the baptiſm of 
Diſputing with the Athenian philoſophers, they John the Baptiſt, St. Paul inſtructed them, 


brought him before the Areopagus, where he baptized them with the baptiſm of Feſus Chriſt, 


made his defence; meaning to inſtruct them re- 


ſpecting the Unknown God.” A few em- 


braced the faith at Athens, Vide ALTAR; 
ATHENS. 


St. Timothy came from Berea to Athens, according 


to the requeſt of St. Paul, and informed him of 


the perſecution which afflicted the Chri/tians of 
Thefſalonica, This obliged the apoſtle to ſend 
him into Macedonia, that he might comfort 
them. After this St. Paul went to Corinth, 
where he lodged with one Aquila a Jew, a tent- 
maker; and with him St. Paul worked, as being 
of the ſame trade. Here he made ſeveral con- 


verts, and baptized Stephanus and his houſe, 


with Criſpus and Gaius, 1 Cor. i. 14, 16, 17. 
ri. 15, Silas and Timothy came to Corinth, 
AAs xvii. 5. 1 Theſſal. iii. 6, 9. A. D. 52. and 
brought him great comfort, acquainting him 
with the good ſtate of the faithful of Theſalonica. 
Shortly after he wrote his firſt Epiſtle to the 
2 which is the firſt Epiſtle he wrote, 
2. 52. | | 
The ſecond Epiſtle to the T hefſalontans was written 
not long after the firſt. St. Paul, encouraged 


by the preſence of Si/as and Timzthy, proſecuted 


and laying his hands on them, they received the 


Holy Ghoſt, &c. He taught daily in the ſchool 
of one Tyrannus: he did not omit by day or 
night to viſit private houſes, to confirm believers, 
and to convince unbelievers ; working with his 
hands, that he might not be burthenſome. He 
did there ſeveral miracles : he alſo ſuffered much 
there, and informs us, that after the manner of 
men he fought with beaſts at Epheſus, i. e. he was 
expoſed to wild beaſts in the amphitheatre ; ſo 
that it was expected he ſhould have been de- 
voured by them, had not God miraculouſly de- 
livered him. [or, he maintained a conflict 
againſt men as ſavage as beaſts. ] 


Some are of opinion, that this fight mentioned was 


that of Demetrius the filverſmith and his compa- 


nions; but this opinion cannot be ſupported, 


ſince his firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, wherein 


this fight is mentioned, was written before that 
ſedition. St. Jerome by theſe beaſts underſtands 


the demons, who raiſed up an infinite number 
of enemies againſt St. Paul, 


But the moſt natural ſenſe of the text is, that he 


was expoſed to beaſts at Epheſus, and was deli- 
vered from them by miracle. 'This was the 
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opinion of St. Chry/o/lom, of Theoderet, of Am- He took Timothy with him into Macedonia ; Tits 


bngſiaſter, of St. Cypian, Ep. 6. of St. Hilary, 
in Auxent, p. 121. and of moſt modern com- 
mentators. Nicephorus, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. ii. 
cap. 25. quotes the apocryphal book of the 


Travels of St. Paul, which implies, that Jerome 


governor of Epheſus condemned the apoſtle to 
be expoſed to wild beaſts, Being in priſon, he 
was viſited in the night by two women called 
Tabula and Artemilla, who required baptiſm of 
him. He freed himſelf from his bonds, went 


cout of priſon as far as the ſea-ſhore, where he 


baptized them; then returned to priſon, and put 
on his fetters again, without any one perceiving 
it. When he was expoſed in the theatre, they 
let loaſe a lion at him, which went to him and 
lay down at his feet; and ſeveral other beaſts 
did in like manner. At the ſame time there fell 
ſuch a violent ſtorm of hail, that many pre- 
ſent were killed by it, and Jerome himſelf was 
converted, and received baptiſm. 'The ancients 
have often ſpoken of an apocryphal book of the 
Travels of St. Paul; but we cannot rely on it. 


During his abode at Epheſus he wrote his Epiſtle 


to the Galatians, about A. D. 56. He wrote it 
all with his own hand, whereas his cuſtom was 
to uſe an amanuenſis in writing. Gal. vi. 11. 


After this St. Paul purpoſed, in obedience to the 


Holy Ghoſt, to paſs through Macedonia and 
Achaia, and to go to Feruſalem, ſaying, he muſt 
alſo ſee Rome. Having ſent Timothy and Eraſtus 


into Macedonia, he tarried ſome time in 4/a. 


During this time he received intelligence of 
troubles in the ehurch of Corinth, of diviſions 
among them, and abuſes. Upon this he wrote 
his firſt Epiſtle, in which he reproves the Corin- 


thians, and reads them excellent leſſons for the 


reſorming of their manners, This letter was 
written at Epheſus, and ſent to the Corinthians 
by Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus. 


Before St. Paul left Epheſus, the way of the Lord 


was diſturbed by a ſedition raiſed by Demetrius 
the ſilverſmith, whoſe chief trade conſiſted in 
making little models of the temple of Diana at 
Epheſus. Demetrius tampered with the other 
workmen and ſilverſmiths. From the workmen 
the ſpirit of mutiny ſpread among the people, 
and preſently the whole city was in an uproar. 
They hurried to the theatre Gains and Ariſtar- 
chus, the Macedonians who had accompanied St. 
Paul in his journey. St. Paul would have pre- 
ſented himſelf among them, but his friends diſ- 


| ſuaded him. The town-clerk with much ado 


appeaſed the tumult, and St. Paul taking leave 
of the diſciples, departed for Macedonia. 


PAU 


came thither to him, and acquainted him with 
the good effects of his letter among the Cori. 
thians; this engaged him to write a ſecond letter 
to the Corinthians, which was ſent by Titus, to 
whom he joined a brother, whom the churches 
had aſſociated with him, to collect the alms of 
the faithful. Some think this brother was 8705 
others Barnabas, and others St. Luke, ; 
St. Paul having paſſed through Macedonia, came 
into Achaza, viſited the faithful of Corinth, and 
having received their alms, as he was upon the 
point of returning into Macedonia, he wrote hi; 
Epiſtle to the Romans. St. Paul had not yet 
been at Rome, but he promiſes to come to ſee 
them, and ſalutes many of the faithful of that 
church. The letter was diCtated by St. Pa 
and written by Tertius. It is thought it waz 
carried by Phebe, deaconeſs of the church of 
| Cenchrea ; whom St. Paul recommends to the 
Romans. 


At laſt he came into Macedonia, intending to be at 


Jeruſalem at the Pentecoſt. He ſtaid ſome time 
at Philippi, and there celebrated the paſſover. 
From hence he embarked and came to Tous, 
where he continued a week. On the firſt day of 
the week, the diſciples being aſſembled to break 

| bread, St. Paul being to depart the day follow- 
ing, diſcourſed to them till midnight. During 
this time a young man called Eutychus happening 
to ſit in a window, overcome by ſleep, fell down 
from three ſtories high, and was killed by the fall. 
St. Paul came down to him, embraced him, and 
reſtored him to life. He went on foot as far as 
Aſs, (otherwiſe Apollonia) and embarked at 
Mitylene:— from whence he came to Miletus, 
whither the biſhops, &c. of the church of Epi 
came to ſee him. SED | 5 
After having exhorted them, and having prayed 
with them, he went on board, and arrived ſaſe 
at Tyre. At Cz/area they found Philip the evan- 
geliſt, who was one of the ſeven deacons. While 
St. Paul was here, the prophet Agabus arrived 
heres alſo: from Judæa; and having taken St. 
Paul's girdle, he bound his own hands and feet 
with it, ſaying, Thus ſhall the Feaws of Feru/a- 
lem bind the man who owns this girdle, and 
ſhall deliver him up to the Gentiles, See AGABUS. 
At Jeruſalem the brethren received him with joy; 
and the day following he went to ſee St. Fa, 
at whoſe houſe Paul gave an account of what 
God had done among the Gentiles by his min- 
iſtry. St. James informed him, that the con- 
verted Fewws were ſtrangely prejudiced againſt 


him; and adviſed him to join himſelf to ou 
| me 


„ 6 


men that are here, and who have had a vow of 
| Nazariteſbipz and Contribute to the charge of 
their purification, and purify yourſelf alſo, that 


you may offer with them the offerings and ſacri- 


fces ordained for the purification of a Nagarite. 
See NAZARITE. | | 
St. Paul followed this advice, and the next da 
went into the temple, where he declared to the 
prieſts, that in ſeven. days theſe four Nazarites 
would compleat their vow of Nazariteſhip, and 
that he would contribute his ſhare of their 
charges. But, towards the end of theſe ſeven 
days, the Jews of Aſia obſerving him in the 
temple, moved the people againſt him, ſeized 
him, ſhut the gates of the temple, and would 
have killed him, had not Lyſias, the tribune of 
the Roman garriſon there, run and reſcued him. 
St. Paul being on the ſteps, deſired the tribune 
to ſuffer him to ſpeak to the people; the tribune 
permitted him, and St. Paul related the manner 
of his converſion, and his miſſion from God to 
preach to the Gentiles, At his mentioning the 
Gentiles, the Jews cried out; away with this 
wicked fellow out of the world, for he is not 
worthy to live! 
The tribune brought him into the caſtle, and or- 
dered that he ſhould be put to the queſtion by 
whipping; but being bound, he ſaid to the tri- 
bune; Is it lawful for you to whip a Roman 
citizen before you hear him ? The tribune hear- 
ing this, cauſed him to be unbound, and aſſem- 
bling the prieſts and the chiefs of the Jervs,” he 
brought Paul before them, that he might know 
the occaſion of this tumult. Paul ſaid, Brethren, 
I have lived in all good conſcience before God until 
this day. At which words Anamas, ſon of Ne- 
bedeus, who was the chieſ-prieſt, ordered to give 
him a blow in the face. St. Paul replied to 
him, Cod ſhall ſinite thee, thou whited wall ; for 
ſiteft thou to judge me after the law, and forgetting 
the duty of a judge, commande/? . me to be ſmitten 
contrary to the law ? Thoſe preſent ſaid to him, 
Revileft thou God's high-prieft ? St. Paul excuſed 
himfelf by ſaying, that he did not know he was 
the high-prieſt. Then, perceiving that part of 


the allembly were Sadducees, and part Phariſees, © 
ne cried out, Brethren I am a Phariſee, the ſon of 


a Pbari ſee; for the hope and reſurrection of the 
dead I am called in queſiion. 

The aſſembly being divided in opinion, and the 
Camour increaſing, the tribune and the ſoldiers 
ſetched him out of the afſembly into the caſtle. * 
The following night the Lord appeared to Paul, 
encourage him. The next day more than forty 

Jets engaged themſelves by an oath, not to eat 


r drink till they had killed Paul. But St. Pau 
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PA U 
being informed of this conſpiracy by his ſiſter's 


_ ſon, acquainted the tribune with it, who gave | 


orders that the night following he ſhould be ſent 
to Cæſarea, to Felix the governor. 

Five days afterwards Ananas the high-prieſt, and 
ſome of the council, came to Cz/area, bringing 
with them Tertullus an advocate to plead againſt 
Paul. St. Paul eaſily reiuted all their calum- 

nies: and Felix having heard theſe diſcourſes, 
put off the cauſe. Some days afterwards Fel: 
and his wife Druſilla, who was a Fewweſs, being 
at Cæſarea, they made Paul come before them, 


to hear him. Paul ſpoke of juſtice, charity, and 


of the laſt judgment, in ſuch a manner that Felix 
was terrified at it, cut ſhort his diſcourſe, and 
referred him to a leiſure time. In hopes that 
St. Paul. would purchaſe his liberty, he uſed 


him well; and had frequent converſations with 
him. | | | : 


Two years thus paſſing away, Felix made way for 


his ſucceſſor Portius Feſtus; and being willing to 
oblige the Jes, he left Paul in priſon. Feftus 
being come into his province, after three days 
went to Feryſalem, whither the chief prieſts de- 
fired him to fend for Paul, having plotted to de- 
ſtroy him by the way: but Fefus told them they 
might come to Cz/area. Here the Jews accuſed 
him of ſeveral crimes, but Paul ſo well defended 
_ himſelf, that Feſtus could fina nothing in him 
that deſerved puniſhment. He propoſed to him 
to go to Feryſalem, and be tried there; but 
Paul anſwered, that he was now at the emperor's 


tribunal where he ought to be tried, and he ap- 
pealed to Cæſar. 


Some days aſter, king Agrippa and his queen Bere- 


nice coming to Cæſarea to ſalute Feftus, the go- 
vernor mentioned Paul, telling them he did not 


| know what he was guilty of, nor how he ſhould 


repreſent his caſe to the emperor, Agrippa de- 
firing to hear him, Feſtus ſent for him on the 
morrow, and Paul related to Agrippa the man- 


ner of his converſion, on his journey to Dama/- 


cus. He ſpoke to him of 7eſus Chrift, and of 
his reſurrection. While he was enlarging on 
theſe things, Feſtus cried out, Paul, you are be- 
fide yourſelf, overmuch learning diſtracts you. 
Paul replied, I am not diſtracted, moſt excellent 
Leſtus, but ſpeak the words of ſober truth. King 
Agrippa told Paul, you have almolt perſuaded 
me to become a Chriſtian. I would to God, ſays 
Paul, that you and all, not only almoſt, but al- 
together, were ſuch as I am: except theſe bonds. 
As it was reſolved to ſend Paul into [taly, he was 
taken on board a {hip of Adramyttium, for Myra 
in Lycia, where, having found a ſhip bound for 


Ttaly, they failed. But the ſeaſon being far 
A 5 | advanced, 
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advanced, (for it was at leaſt the latter end of 
September) and the wind proving contrary, they 


arrived with difficulty enough at the Fair-havens, 


in Crete. St. Paul adviſed them to winter here, 


but others preferred Phenice, another harbour 


of the ſame iſland. As they were going thither, 


the wind drove them upon a little iſland called 


Clauda, where the mariners fearing to ſtrike 
upon ſome ſand bank, they lowered their maſt, 
and lay at the mercy of the waves. Three days 


afterward they threw over-board the tackling of 


& 


the ſhip. Neither the ſun or ſtars appeared for 
fourteen days. In this extreme danger an angel 
aſſured St. Paul, that God had given him the 
lives of all who were in the ſhip with him, being 
two hundred and ſeventy-ſix perſons. On the 
fourteenth night the ſeamen thought by their 


ſounding they approached land. They were at- 


tempting to ſave themſelves in the boat; but St. 
Paul told the centurion and the ſoldiers, that 
except the ſailors continued in the ſhip, the 
lives of the paſſengers could not be ſaved. 

bout day-break St. Paul perſuaded them to take 
nouriſhment, aſſuring them that not a hair of 
their heads ſhould periſh; and after his example 
they took food. The ſoldiers fearing leſt any of 
the priſoners ſhould eſcape by ſwimming, were 
for putting them all to the ſword : But the cen- 
turion would not ſuffer that, being willing to 
fave Paul; and all of them came fafe to ſhore. 


Ihe 1fland was called Malta, and the inhabitants 


received them with great humanity, Accs xxviii. 


| 1, 2z 35⁵ &c. F I y | | 
Being all very wet and cold, a great fire was lighted 
to dry them; and Paul having gathered a hand- 


ful of ſticks, and put them on the fire, a viper 
ſprung out of the fire, and ſeized his hand. The 


people ſaid, this man is ſurely a murderer, and 


divine vengeance ſtill purſues him. But Paul 


ſhaking off the viper into the fire, received no 


injury from it. The people ſeeing this, changed 


their opinion, and took him for a God. He 
cured the father of Publius, the chief man of the 
iſland, of a fever and bloody- flux. After which 
miracle all their ſick were healed. See MALTA. 


At the end of three months they embarked again, 


and arrived, firſt at Syracuſe, then at Rhegium, 


and laſtly at Puteoli. Here St. Paul found ſome 
_ Chriſtians, who detained him ſeven days; then 


he ſet out for Rome. The Roman Chriſtians 


—— 


having been informed of St. Paul's arrival, 


Three Taverns. At Rome he was allowed to dwell 


came to meet him as far as Appii-Horum, and the 


where he pleaſed, having a ſoldier to guard 


him, joined to him with a chain. Three days 


after his arrival St. Paul defired to ſee the chief 


PAU 


of the Jews. A day was appointed, and s 
Paul N to Mc the Nen 
endeayouring to convince them from Acer and 
the prophets, that Jeſus was the Meſſah. Some 
believed, and others diſbelieved. 

Paul dwelt two whole years at Rome, in a hire 
lodging, where he received all that came to him 

preaching the kingdom of God, and the religion 
of Jeſus Chriſt, without interruption. His cap. 
tivity contributed to the advancement of religion 
and he converted ſeveral perſons even of the 
emperor's court. Philip. i. 12, 14, 18. iy, 22. 
It has been ſaid, he even had a correſpondence 
by letters with Seneca, but the letters now extant 
are rejected by every body, as utterly unworthy 
either of the writers: and manifeſt impoſtures. 

The Chriftians of Philippi in Macedonia ſent I. 
aphroditus their biſhop with money, and oth; 
aſſiſtance in their name, Phil. ii. 25. iv. 18, Fo. 
aphroditus tell fick at Rome, and when he went 

back to Macedonia, the apoſtle ſent by him 1 
letter to the Philippians, in which he tharks 

them for their ſeaſonable relief, &c. 

Oneſimus, the ſlave of Philemon, having run away 
from his maſter at Cole in Phrygia, came to 
Rome, found out St. Paul, and was very ſer- 
viceable to him. St. Paul converted him, and 

ſent him back to his maſter Philemon with a let 
ter, about A. D. 62. See ONEsIMus and 
PHILEMON. He alfo ſent a letter by him to the 
believers, in the city of Colofſe. St. Paul had 
not preached in that city, and was not perſonally 
acquainted with the faithful there; but he had 
been informed by Epaphrias, who was then a 
priſoner at Rome with him, in what manner they 
had received the word. Tu 

It is not known by what means St. Paul was deli- 
vered from priſon ; there is great probability, 
that the Feavs durſt not proſecute him before the 
emperor. It is certain, that he was ſet at liberty 

A. D. 63. He was till in this city, or at lealt 

in Taly, when he wrote his Epiſtle to the He- 
brews, A. D. 63. 

Very many difficulties have been ſtarted on this 

_ Epiſtle. It has been attributed to Clement, to 
| Luke, to Mark, to Barnabas, to Apollos, to an- 

other Paul, but it has been generally aſcribed to 
Paul the apoſtle of the Gentiles. It has been 
diſputed in what language it was wrote, whether 
Greek or Hebrew. Some have thought that it 
Was firſt wrote in Hebrezv by St. Paul, and then 
tranſlated into Greek by St. Clement, or ſome 
other. Others, that the original of this Epiltle 
was the Syriac, ftill extant. It is pretty wel 
agreed, that it was wrote before the deſtruction 
of Feruſalem ; but the time when, and the s 
; | | where, 


p AU 


' where, are circumſtances not agreed on. He 


ſpeaks of the brethren of Ilaly, Heb. xiii. 24. 
bitt it is unknown whether it was compoſed at 
Rome, while St. Paul was in bonds, or after 


he was at liberty, in ſome other city of 1aly. 


Laſtly, there has been a long diſpute about the 
authenticity of this epiſtle. The Arians main- 
tained it was not St. Pauls; the MMarcionites 
pretended it was corrupted; the Greeks have 
long received it as canonical; but the Latins 
heſitated for ſeveral ages. 


Spain, then into Judæa, went to Epheſus, where 
he left Timothy, preached in Crete, and there 
fixed Titus. Probably he alſo viſited the Philip- 


i. 25, 26. And it is believed, that from Mace- 
dnia he wrote his firſt Epiſtle to Timothy, about 
A. D. 64. | oo 
Some time after he wrote to Titus, in Crete, He 
deſires him to come to him at Nicopolis, from 


'The year following he went into Aſia, and at 
Troas he left a cloak and ſome books, with 
Carpus, his hoſt. Thence he went to viſit, Ti- 


Trophimus fick, 2 Tim. iv. 20. Laſtly, he went 
again to Rome, where the fathers believe, that 


tyrdom. He arrived here A. D. 65. 

St, Chryſoftom ſays, it was reported that St. Paul 
going to ſee a cup-bearer and a concubine of 
Nero, he made a convert of the concubine. 

. This ſo provoked Nero, who was very fond of 
her, that he put St. Paul in priſon. The apoſtle 
tells us, in 2 Tim. iv. 16. that at his firſt ap- 
ex he was forſaken by all. In his priſon 
e was much aſſiſted by Onęſiphoris, who found 
him, at laſt, after much inquiry. In this priſon 
he wrote his ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy, which 

St. Chryſeſtom, 2 Tim. homil. g. regards as the 
apoſtle's laſt Teſtament. This epiſtle is per- 
haps the moſt ſublime and moſt difficult of all 
thoſe written by St. Paul. 

This great apoſtle at laſt conſummated his martyr- 
dom, June 29, A. D. 66. He was beheaded at 
a place called the Salvian Waters. Some have 
laid, that his head ſpouted out milk inſtead of 
blood, and that this miracle converted the 

_ Executioner and two others; but this has no 
lanction from antiquity. He was buried on the 


wards built over his tomb, which is ſt ill in being. 
des the fourteen Epiſtles of St. Paul, which we 
have mentioned in the courſe of his hiſtory, 


gt. Paul being out of priſon, went over Italy, and 
according to ſome of the fathers, paſſed into 


pians, according to his promiſe, Phil. ii. 24. 


whence probably he ſent this letter A. D. 64. 


mothy at Epheſus, then to Miletum, where he left 


God had revealed to him he ſhould ſuffer mar- 


Nium way, a magnificent church was after- 
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Clemens Alexandrinus, lib. vi, quotes ſeveral of 
his diſcourſes, which are not now extant. We 
have ſeen that it was ſuppoſed he had corre- 
ſponded with Seneca. There 1s alſo extant a 
ſpuflous Epiſtle of Paul to the Laodiceanc. It 
has been pretended alſo, that he wrote a third 
Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, a third to the Corin- 
thians, and a ſecond to the Epheſiant. There 
are aſcribed to him an apocalypſe and a goſpel, 
which were condemned by pope Gelaſius. The 
| Simoneans had compoſed a book, called, The 
Preaching of St. Paul; and a prieſt of Aſia com- 


poſed the Voyages of St. Paul, and of St. Thecla. 


But, being convicted of this impoſture, he was 
deprived of his prieſthood by the apoſtle Job. 
Tertul. Lib. de Baptiſmo, cap. 17. Hieronym. de 
 PFiris alluftr. in Paulo. | 


EACE, pax. This word is uſed in Scripture in 


different ſenſes. Generally, for quiet and tran- 
quillity, public or private; but often, for proſ- 


perity and happineſs of life, To go in peace, to 
die in peace. God give you peace. Peace be 
within this houſe. Pray for the peace of Feru- 
| falem, i. e. wiſh it all ſorts of happineſs and proſ- 
perity. Is it peace? 1. e. Is all well? The juſt 
in the other life are in peace; they enjoy a per- 
fect tranquillity, and wait in peace for their 
happy change. St. Paul in the titles of his 
Epiſtles generally wiſhes grace and peace to the 
faithful, to whom he writes. Feſus Chrift re- 
commends to his diſciples, to have peace with all 
men, and with each other. God promiſes his 
people to water them as with a river of peace, 
Iſai. Ixvi. 12. and to make with them a covenant 


of peace. Ezek. Theſe expreſſions are very in- 
telligible. | | | 


PEACOCK, paw, in Hebrew, cop Tuchiim. 


1 Kings x. 22, Interpreters are pretty well 
agreed about the ſgnification of this word. The 
Septuagint have not expreſſed it in their tranſſa- 


tion. Some underſtand by Tuchiim, apes or 


monkeys. The fleet of Solomon that went to 
Ophir brought a great number of peacocks, whe- 
ther from Ophir itſelf, or from any other place 

on their return is uncertain, Sp 
The peacock is a tame fowl! well known: valuable 
for the beauty of its plumage. It has a very 
long tail, diverſified with ſeveral colours, and 
adorned with marks at equal diſtances in the 
form of eyes. It has a little tuft or crown on 


its head. It wings are mixed with azure and 


. gold-colour. Its cry is very ſhrill and diſagree- 
able. It is ſaid to have the head of a ſerpent, 
the train of an angel, and the voice of a devil. 
Its feet are ugly. It frequently makes a turn, 
eſpecially in ſpring, ts its tail, the 3 of 
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dor of which is increaſed by the light, which 


does not only ſet off its colours, but alſo multi- 
plies them. It is ſaid the fleſh of the peacock is 
not apt to corrupt. Py | | 
PEARL. The Arabians, Perſians, and Tarks uſe 
the word Merovarid to ſignify pearls. The word 
Margarites, or Margarita, uſed by the Greeks 
and Latins, ſeems to be derived from thence. 
The fineſt pearls are fiſhed up in the Perſian 
gulph, and on the coaſt of Babrein, fo called 
from the city of that name, on the borders of 
Arabia. Idumæa and Paleſtine being not far 
from this ſea, it is not to be wondered at that 
pearls were well known to Job, and the Hebrews. 
Since that time they have been found in other 
places; and many are now brought from Ame- 


rica, They are ſometimes found alſo in common 
oyſters. Pearls, that have been long worn, turn 


| yellow, and moulder away. It is an ancient 


error, that pearls are formed of the dew, and 


that they are ſoft in the ſea. 

As to the paſſages of Scripture, wherein pearls are 
ſpoken of, Job ſays, xxviii. 18. No mention 
foal be made of coral, or of pearls, for the price of 
2viſdom is above rubies. [PENINIM] Solomon has 
nothing finer or more precious than pearls, by 
which to extol the value of wiſdom, Prov. iii. 

15. viii. 11. xXx. 15. Ile uſes the ſimile of 
pearls three times, to expreſs his eſteem for 


wiſdom; and ſays, Prov. xxx1. 10. that a good 


woman comes from as far, and is as hard to find, 
and of as great value, as pearls. Jeremiah, 
ſpeaking of the Nazarites of Feruſalem, ſays, 
that they were more ruddy than pearls,” Lam. 


iv. 7. ZZ 32D BYYy wT8. [ The Engliſh tranſla- 


tion has rubies. ] Pearls are not commonly ruddy ; 
but we have obſerved, that Oriental pearls in- 
cline to carnation 3 which is exactly what the 
prophet intended, by commending the vermilion 
complex1on and wholſome faces of the Nazarites. 
Jeſus way forbids his apoſtles to caſt their pearls 
before ſwine, Matth. vii. 6. z. e. Expoſe not the 
ſacred truths and myſteries of religion to the 
raillery of prophane libertines and hardened 
atheiſts. The author of Ecelgſiaſticus means the 
ſame thing, when he adviſes us not to ſpeak 
when we find the perſons we ſpeak to are not 
_ diſpoſed to hear, Eccluf. xxxii. 6, The Hebrews 
call pearls Peninim, the Greeks Margarite, the 
| Latins Unio, Margarita, or Perula. Peninim 
is mentioned Job xxvili. 18. Prov. iii. 15. viii. 2. 
xx. 15. XXX1. 10. Lament. iv. 7. where the Se- 
venty and the Vulgate tranſlate it by precious 
ſtones, or things hid, or ivory. [Our Engliſh 
verſion always tranſlates it it by rubies.) But 
certainly Peninim ſignifies pearls 3 and the word 


SES © 
Pinna, which ſtands for the ſhell-fiſh that pro- 
duces them, is probably derived from Peninin 
Pearls grow in the ſea, in the ſhells of fiſhes: 
and precious ſtones are found in mines. Thee. 


things are of very different natures, yer 


are 
often confounded. 


PECTORAL, rational, Gr. or breaſi-plate of Judy. 


ment. This was a piece of embroidery about ten 
inches ſquare, Exod. xxviii. 15, 16, 1, 1g 
[71 zs the Half cubit, Exel. xliii. 13, 17.] of very 
rich work, which the high-prielt of the Jeu; 
_ wore on his breaſt ; it was ſet with four rows gf 
precious ſtones, on each of which was engraved 
the name of a tribe of Hrael. This breaſt plate 
was double, or made of two pieces, a front and 
a lining, forming a kind of purſe, or bag, in 
which, according to the Rabbins, the Urim and 
Thummim was incloſed. This piece of the high. 
prieſt's dreſs was named the breaſt- plate of judy. 
ment, probably, becauſe by it was diſcovered the 
judgment and the will of God; or, becauſe the 
high-prieſt who wore it was the fountain of 
juſtice, and put on this ornament when he exer- 
ciſed his judicial capacity in matters of great con- 
ſequence, which concerned the whole nation. 
The Hebrew Exod. xxv. 7. xxviii. 28, has ſen 
Choſben. LXX. A6yiov, the oracle, or NM. 
Exod. xxviii. 15, 29, 30. Venn Twi AOy100 73; 
KpiTewg, the oracle of judgment. Sometimes the 
LXX. alſo tranſlate on by To9&ygys, tunica, to- 
laris, and by Tepi5yNov, pectorale, and St. Je. 
rom by Rationale, or Rationale judicii. The li- 
teral ſignification of Chofhen is not well known, 
It is generally derived from the Arabic Caſan, 
which ſignifies rough, rugged, thick, as this 
pectoral was, with the rows of ſtones which 
adorned it. See ErHop, and URIM and 
THUMMIM. 
PEDAGOGUE, IlIz:32y0y6c, he that leads a chill 
to ſchool ; from the Greek Tai;, a child, and d 
I conduct. N 
PEDAGOGUE. This word now carries with it 
an idea approaching to contempt ; for if ve 
ſay a pedagogue, with no other word to qualify it, 
it expreſſes a pedant, who aſſumes an air of au- 
thority over others, which does not belong to 
him; but among the ancients a pedagogue was 
a perſon to whom they committed the care of 
their children, to lead them, to obſerve them, 
and to inſtruk them in their firſt rudiments 
Thus the office of a pedagogue nearly anſwered 
to that of a governor or tutor, who conſtantly 
attends his pupil, teaches him, and forms his 
manners. | E 
St. Paul, 1 Cor. iv. 1 5. ſays; For though you have 
ten thouſand inſtructors (or pedagogues) in cli 


P E K 
have ye not many fathers, Repreſenting him- 

ſelf as their father in the faith, ſince he had 
begot them in the goſpel. The pedagogue in- 

| deed may have ſome power and intereſt over his 
pupil, but he can never have the natural tender- 
neſs of a father. | | 

To the Galatians St. Paul ſays, iii. 24, 25. the 
Jaw was our ſchoolmaſter (or pedagogue) to bring us 
unto Chriſt. It pointed out Chrift in the Scrip- 
tures, in the figures, in the prophecies, of the 
Old Teſtament. : but ſince we are advanced to 
ſuperior learning, and are committed to the tui- 
tion of the faith which we have embraced, we 
have no longer need of a ſchoolmaſter or peda- 
gogue; as ſuch are of no further uſe to young 

_ perſons, when advanced to years of maturity. 
But after that faith is come, aue are no longer under 
a ſchoolmaſter, or pedagogue. 

PEDAHZUR, wer, ſaviour, ſtrong and power- 

ful, or one of redemption ; from dd padah, to 
ſave, to redeem, and from Eur, fortreſs, fone, 
rock: otherwiſe, the redemption of that which is 
placed or ſet up; from padah, redemption, and 
M t/urah, placed or ſet up. | 

PEDAHZUR, or Phadaſſur, father of Gamaliel. 


Gamaliel was head of the tribe of Manaſſeb, at 
the Exodus, Numb. i. 10. ii. 20. vii. 54, 59. 


name of his tribe. | 
PEDAHEL, 58772, redemption of God; from dn 
padah, to ſave, to redeem, and oy el, God. © 

PEDAHEL, or Phedael, ſon of Ammiud, of Naph- 
tali, was one appointed by Moſes, to allot the 
Holy Land, Numb. xxxiv. 28. FS | 

PEDAIAH, dym, redemption of the Lord; from dd 
padah, to redeem, and jah, the Lord, 

I. PEDAIAH, or Phadaia, of the city of Rumah, 
father of Zebudah, the mother of Jehoiabim, 
king of Judah, 2 Kings xxiii. 36. 


father of Zerubbabel and Shimei, 1 Chron, 11i. 18, 
19. | 
Wl, PEDAIAH, fon of Paroſh. Nehem. iii. 25. 


viii. 4. | 

PEKAH, NPB, Ove, Dexent, he that opens; from 
pd pacach : otherwiſe, that opens the eye, or that 
in at liberty; from the ſame. 


PEKAH, fon of Remaliab, general of the army of 


A.D. 759. attacked him in the tower of his 
royal palace of Samaria (being ſeconded by Ar- 
gob and Arieh, [perhaps Argob and Arieh may 


yond Jordan, which were parties in the conſpi- 


Tacy of Pekah.] and by fifty men of Gilead) he 


x. 23. He preſented to the tabernacle in the 


Il, PEDAIAH, ſon of Feconiah, king of Fudah, 


Pekahiah, king of 1ſrael. He conſpired againſt 
his maſter, 2 Kings xv. 25. A.M. 3245, ante 


here Ggnify the cities of Argob and Areopolis be- 


FE L 
ſlew him and reigned in his place twenty years. 
He did evil before the Lord, and followed the 
wicked example of Feroboam the ſon of Nebat, 
who made J/rael to fin. Under the reign of 
Pekah, Tiglath-pileſſar, king of Aſſyria, came 
into the country of 1/rael, and took Jon, Abel- 
beth-maachah, Fanoah, Kedeſh, Hazor, Gilead, 
and all the country of Naphtali, and carried the 


inhabitants into Aſjria. At laſt Hoſhea, the ſon 


of Elah, formed a conſpiracy againſt Pekah, flew 
him, and reigned in his ſtead. 

PERK AHIAH, pd, Tenia, it is the Lord that 
opens ; from 1 pacach, to open, and dw jah, the 
Lord. | | 

PEK A HIAH, ſon and ſucceſſor of Menabem, king 
of Tjrael, 2 Kings xv. 22, 23. A. M. 3243, ante 
A. D. 761. reigned but two years. He did evil 
before the Lord, and followed the ſteps of Fero- 

boam the ſon of Nebat, who made Jrael to lin. 
Pekah, the ſon of Remaliah, confpired againſt 
him, and killed him in his own palace. 

PELAIAH, d, ON ,,, miracle, or myſtery, 
or ſecret of the Lord: or the Lord is admirable; 
from Nod pala, a thing hidden, or wonderful, and 
ab, the Lord. | . | 

PELAIAH, or Phalaia, Nehem. viii. 7. x. 10. 

one of the principal Levites who returned from 

captivity, he ſigned the covenant that Nehe- 
miah renewed with the Lord. | 


PELALIAH, rbbn, who thinks on the Lord, or 


who prays to the Lord ; from Hp pillel, to judge, 
to pray, and d jah, the Lord. | 

PELALIAH, or Phelelia, ſon of Amzi, father of 
Feroham, of the family of Paſhur, ſon of Mal- 
chiah, of the race of the prieſts, Nehem. xi. 12. 

PELATIAH, op, let the Lord deliver, or deli- 
verance or flight of the Lord; from vb palat, de- 
liverace, flight, and d jah, the Lord. 

I. PELATIAH, Phaltias, or Phelti, fon of Ha- 
naniah, and father of I1/hi, of Simeon. He ſub- 
dued the Amalekites on mount Serr, 1 Chr. iv. 42. 
The time of this action is unknown. 

II. PELATIAH, or Phelti, ſon of Benaiah, a prince 
of the people, who lived under Zedekiah, king of 
Fudah, and oppoſed the advice given by Fere- 


miah, to ſubmit to Nebuchadnezzar. Ezekiel 


being a captive in Meſopotamia, had a viſion, chap. 
xi. 1, 2, &c. in which he ſaw twenty-five 'men_ 
at the door of the temple of Feru/alem, among 
whom TFaazamah, the ſon of Azur, and Pela- 
tiah, the ſon of Benaiah, were the moſt remark- 
able. The Lord ſaid to him, Son of man, theſe 
are the men that have thoughts of iniquity, and 
who are forming pernicious deſigns againſt this 
city, &c. As he was prophecying in this man- 
ner, Pelatiah the fon of Benaiab died, | 
OO PELEG, 
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PELEC, vd, diviſon; from 105 pilleg, to cut, to The word Peletim ſeems to be formed from -P};. 
itim, and may ſignify men that break, ſeparate 
Oc. as Cherethim ſignifies men that deſtroy, 5 


divide. 

PELEG, or Phaleg, fon of Eber, born A.M. 
1757, ante A. D. 2247. Scripture ſays his 
father named him Peleg, ſignifying diviſion, be- 
cauſe in his time the earth was divided; Gen. xi. 
16. x. 25. whether Noah had begun to diſtribute 
the earth among his deſcendants, ſome years be- 
fore the building of Babe/; or chat Peleg came 
into the world the ſame year that Babe/ was be- 
gun; or that Eber by a ſpirit of prophecy named 
his ſon Peleg ſome years before the Tower of 
Babel was begun. Yide FRAGdMENT, No. XIX, 
page 37. What here perplexes interpreters is, 


PELICAN, The author of the Commentary on 


I. That Peleg was born not above one hundred 


years after the deluge. But it ſhould ſeem that 


the number of men was not then ſufficient for 


ſuch an undertaking as that of Babel. 2. Fok- 
tan, the brother of. Peleg, had already thirteen 
ſons at the time of the difperſion, after the con- 
fuſion of Babe/. Peleg being born in the thirty- 
fourth year of Eber, Gen. xi. 16. it is impoſſible 
his brother Joltan ſhould have ſuch a number of 
ehildren at the birth of Peleg. It ſeems therefore 
that he was not born at the time of the diſper- 


ſion. To this may be anſwered, that Moſes has 


enumerated the names of the thirteen ſons of 
Foktan, Gen. x. 26. by way of anticipation, 

though they were not born till after the confuſion 
of Babel : but as they poſſeſſed a very large coun- 
try, it was convenient to notice, and to name 
them, among the other deſcendants of Noab, 
who participated the provinces of the Eaſt. 
However this were, at the age of thirty years 
Peleg begat Reu: and he died at the age of 

„ hundred and thirty-nine. 

PELET, vod, that delivers, deliverance, or flight ; 
from vod palat. 


two 


2 


PELET, or Phalleth, fon of Azmaveth, a valiant 


man of David's army, who joined him at Zi#lag, 
1 Chron. xii. 3. | 
PELETH, rp, Parr, judgment; from dp pa- 
lal, to judge : otherwiſe, ruin; from dodo ma- 
phalab, or from bb naphal, to fall. bp is its 
infinitive, which, in the Oriental languages, is 
uſed for a noun. | 1 
PELETH, or Pheleth, fon of Pallu, of Reuben. 
Father to On and Fehiel, Numb. xvi. 1. 
PELETHITES, rep, Oer, Ce AH, in Chaldee, 


A 


PELLA, a city beyond Jordan. Pliny places it in 


thoſe that draw the bob, or ſlingers. In Hebrew, 


judges, or deſtroyers, 


PELETHITES. The Pelethites and the Cherethites 


are famous under the reign of David, as the 


moſt valiant men of his army, and the guards of 


his perſon. They were originally Phi/i/tines, of 


Cath. | Vide CHERETHITEs. 


the LXX. tranſlate Pelicanus, P/al cii. 6. and 


PEL 


exterminate 3 denominations that exactly ſuit the 
Pelethites and Cherethites. Some think that under 
this name ſhould be underſtood the members of 
the great Sanhedrim. Others derive Pelethin 
from Pala, or Nipla, which ſignifies to do won- 
ders, and they think theſe to have been prodi. 
gious, or miraculous men. | 


the P/alms, which bears the name of St. Jerom, 
in Palm cii. 6. ſays, there are two ſorts of peli- 
cans: one lives on the water, and feeds on fiſh, 
the other keeps in deſarts and feeds on ſerpents 
and reptiles. Euſebius ſays, in Pſalm cii, that 
the pelican has a peculiar tenderneſs for its 
young. St. Auſtin, and Jſidore of Sevil, notice 
the ſame thing; they ſay the pelican draws blood 
from itſelf by ſtriking with its bill, and ſo by 
ſhedding it-on its neſt brings the young to life, 
But theſe hiſtories may be placed among the 
errors of the old philoſophy. [The fact is, the 
pelican preſerves the fiſh it has caught, in a bag 
beneath its throat; from whence it caſts them 
forth for its young, by {triking this bag againſt 
its breaſt: this action ill obſerved, pave riſe to 
the idea, that the pelican fed its young with 
blood drawn ſrom its breaſt. | | 

he Hebrew Dp, Kaath, from dp Vomere, which 


Levit. xi. 18. is elſewhere tranſlated 1--guluc, 
the diver, as Deut. xiv. 17. elſewhere by birds, 
as 1/ai. xxxiv. 11. and elſewhere by lions, as 
Zeph. ii. 14. St. Jerome has tranſlated it On- 
crotalus in Levit. xi. 18. Vai. xxxiv. II. and 
Zeph. ii. 14. Others, by this word underſtand 
the bittern, or the heron, or the ſwan, or thc 
lapwing, or the cuckow. Bochart. de animal, 
facr. part. ii. lib. ii. cap. 24. thinks Kaath ſigni- 
fies the pelican, a water bird, which they fay 
gorges its crop with ſhell-fiſh, and when they 
are opened by the heat of its crop, dilgorges 
them again, that it may have the fiſh to eat. 


 Decapolis, and commends it for its fine waters, 
lib. v. cap. 18. Stephanus places it in Cele- 
Syria. There is nothing inconſiſtent in this, nor 
in what others affirm, that Pella was in Pere, 
in Batanea, in the country of Baſan, Epiphan. 
hereſ. lib. i. Perhaps alſo when Joſephus, Anif. 
lib. xiii. cap. 23, ſpeaks of Pella in the count!) 
of Mcab, he means the city of which we ate 
ſpeaking, which was ſituated in Perea, in Halo- 
nea, in the country of Baſan, which prophane 


authors ſometimes call Cœle- Syria, and in 5 
8 | coun 


I 


PEL 


country which belonged to the Ammonites, the 


brethren and allies of the Moabites; unleſs he 


confounds Pella with Abila in the country of PELUSIUM, a city of Egypt, at the mouth of the 


Iſoab, called by Maſes Abel-Shittim, Numb. xxxiii, 
ag. and by Feſephus Abila, Antig. lib. iv. cap. 7. 
lib. v. cap. I, de Bello, lib. v. cap. 3. As to the 
Gtuation of Pella, it was between Jabeſß and 
Geraſa, ſix miles from Jabeſo, Euſeb. ad vocem 
Ap. It was alſo of the number of the ten 
cities known by geographers, as alſo in the goſ- 
pel, by the name of Decapolis, Matth. iv. 25. 
Mark. v. 20. LET 

Josephus relates, Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 23. that un- 
der the reign of Alexander Fannzus, the Feæus 
were maſters of Pella,. and deſtroyed it becauſe 
the inhabitants would not embrace 7udaiſm. 
The firſt Chriftzans having been forewarned by 
our Saviour, that Feru/al:m ſhould be demo- 
liſhed, took refuge at Pella, Euſeb. Hiff. Eccl. 
lib. ili. cap. 5. as ſoon as they ſaw the fire of 
war againſt the Romans kindled. Epiphanius 
ſays, de ponderib. & menſur. p. 171. that the 
diſciples were warned by the revelation of an 
angel to withdraw thither. This city belonged 
to the kingdom of Agrippa, who aſſiſted the 
Romans. | | 

I ſuſpect that Pella takes its name from Abila, or 
Abela, There were more cities than one named 
Abila; but that I mean is called by geographers 
Abila of Batanea, and in Scripture Abel of the 


Vines. Polybius, Hiſt. lib. v. diſtinguiſhes Abila 


ſrom- Pella, ſince he ſays, that Antiochus the 
Great took Pella, Kamos, Gephros, Abila, Ga- 
dara, &c. Stephanus the geographer ſays, that 
the city of Pella had Alexander the Great for its 
tounder, probably in memory of the city of Pella 
in Theſſaly, where he was born. Abila and Pella 
were afterwards epiſcopal cities of the ſecond 
Paleſtine. 7 lays, de Bello, lib. 11, 
cap. 3. that Pella was one of the ſeven topar- 
chies of Fudea ; but elſewhere he calls it Ber- 


tephiepha, de Bello, lib. iii. cap. 4. and Pliny 


gives it the ſame name, lib. v. cap. 14. It is 


unknown where Berlephiepha was. The name of 


Pella is not in Scripture. | 
PELONITE, whe, Seve, that falls, from ohn na- 
phal e otherwiſe, that is concealed ; from xh pala. 
pronoun put inſtead of a noun, expreſſing 
luch or ſuch an one, whoſe name is underſtood, 
and whom we are unwilling to name, Matib. 
AxV1. 18, The Greek expreſſes this by delve, 
quidam, a. certain one. | 
FELONITE. Peloni or Pheloni was a city of 
Judea, 1 Chron. xi. 36. 


PELUSIM, pd, or Peluſium, Hebrew, fin, buſh ; 


PEL 
from MD ſene. Peliſium, in Greek ſignifies muddy; 


from THA0G, lutum. 


_ eaſtern arm of the Nile, the neareſt to Paleſtine. 
Pelufium, otherwiſe Damieita, was, as it were, 
the key of Egyp?r, toward Phenicia and Judæa. 


Ezekiel xxx. 15, 16. ſpeaks of it under the 


name of pp Sin, Lutum, IIe, Peluſtum, and 
calls it the rampart, or ſtrength, of Egypt. The 
Hebrew word Sin, which ſignifies mud, anſwers 
to the Greek Peluſium, from Pelcs, of the ſame 
ſignification. The Septuagint read Sazs inſtead 


of Sin in this place. Scripture ſpeaks of the de- 


ſart of Sin, between Elim and Sinai, Exod. xvi. 1. 
Numb. xxxiii. 11. | 


Ezekiel pronounces againſt Peluſum. And I will 


pour my fury upon Sin, the ftrength of Egypt, and 


will cut off the multitude of No. And 1 will ſet 
fire in Egypt, Sin ſhall have great pain, &c. It 
is thought theſe threats regarded the expedition 
of Nebuchadnezzar againſt this country. For the 
Lord had ſaid to Exzekie/, chap. xxix. 18, 19. 
Son of man, behold, I will give the land of Egypt 
unto Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, and he 
ſhall take her multitude, and take her ſpoil, and take 
her prey: and it ſhall be the wages for his army. 
Peluſium by its ſituation ſuffered the firſt efforts 
of the king of Babylon, and of the Chaldæan 
army. | 

Before Nebuchadnezzar's time Peluſium had been 
attacked by Sennacherib, king of Afſyria. This 
prince attacked Sezhon, otherwiſe Sevechus, kin 
of Egypt, and beſieged Peliſium. i. Antig. 
lib. x. cap. 1. Vid. Herodot. lib. ii. A. 
ante A. D. 70g, Sethon was a prince void of 
prudence, and little capable of government: he 
had alienated the minds of his ſoldiers, and was 
forſaken by all who could defend him. Having 
addreſſed himſelf to Vulcan, whoſe prieſt he was, 
he was bid to advance to Peliſium, to meet Sen— 
nacherib, and God would ſend him aſſiſtance. 
He therefore put himſelf at the head of ſuch 
people as he could, and God ſent againſt Senna- 
cherib's army a great multitude of rats, which 
in the night time gnawed the ſtrings of the bows, 
and the thongs of the bucklers, of the Afrians, 
by which their arms became uſeleſs to them. 


This is what the Egyptians related. Put the ſa- 


cred books of the Hebrews inform us, that an 
angel of the Lord, in one night, ſlew eighty-five 
thouſand men of Sennacherib's army, 2 Kings 
Nix. 3. | 
We are aſſured, Polyxen. lib. vi. that Cambyſer, 
king of Perſia, invading Egypt, and reſolving to 
take Peluſium, he deviſed this ſtratagem. In an 
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PEN 
aſſault againſt the town, he placed a great num- 
ber of cats, dogs, ſheep, and ſuch other animals 
as the Egyptians held ſacred, in the front of his 


troops. Thus the ſoldiers that defended the 
city, being Egyptians, durſt not throw their 


lances, or ſhoot their arrows, for fear of wound- 


ing any of thoſe animals. By this mean Camby/es 
became maſter of the place. 


PENIEL, bop, face, or viſion of God : or that ſees 


God; from ud panah, to ſee, and bx el, God. 
PENIEL, Phanuel, or Penuel, a city beyond Vor- 
dan, near the ford on the brook Fabbok. Jacob on 
his return from e/opotamia, reſted at the brook 
 Tabbok; and very early the next morning, hav- 
ing ſent all his people before, he remained alone, 
and an angel came and wreſtled with him, till 
the day dawn. The angel bleſſed him in the 


ſame place, which Jacob from hence called 


Peniel, ſaying : I have ſeen God face to face, yet 
continue alive. Gen. xxxii. 30. 


In after ages the Vraelites built a city in this place, 


which was given to the tribe of Gad. Gideon 
returning from the purſuit of the Midianites, 
overthrew the Tower of Peniel, Judg. viii. 17. 
A. M. 2759, ante A. D. 1245. and ſlew the in- 
habitants, for having refuſed ſuſtenance to him 
and his people, in a very inſulting manner. 


Jeroboam the ſon of Nebat rebuilt the city of ö 
Peuiel, 1 Kings xii. 25. A. M. 3030, ante A. D. 


974. Jaſepbus ſays, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 3. that 
this prince built himſelf a palace here. 9 0 
PENINNAH, Non, Oe], pearl, precious flone-z 

from 2232 paninim : otherwiſe, His face; from 
Dy panim, the face, and the pronoun d a Bis. 
PENINNA H, or Phenenna, ſecond wife of E/ka- 
nah, the father of Samuel, 1 Sam. 1. 2, g, &c. 
Peninnah had ſeveral children, but Hannah, af- 
terwards mother of Samuel, was barren ; Penin- 
naß, inſtead of giving glory to God, the author 
of fruitfulneſs, was elevated with pride, and in- 
ſulted Hannah. But the Lord having graciouſly 
viſited Hannah, Peninnah was humbled 3 and 
ſome interpreters think, that God took her chil- 
dren from her, or at leaſt that ſhe ceaſed bearing 
after this time, according to the expreſſion of 


"Hannah ; the barren hath born ſeven, and ſhe that 


bath many children is waxed feeble. 

PENT APOLIS, Ilevr&roag, a country of five cities, 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Zoar ; 
From the Greet TevTe, five, and Ae, a city. 

 PENTAPOLIS, Viſd. x. 6. Deſcendente igne in 
pentapolim. This name is given to the five cities, 

- Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Zoar. 


They were all five condemned to deſtruction, 


".; 


4 


2. The author of 


PEN 
(but Lat interceded for Zoar, otherwiſe called 
Bala) they were conſumed by fire from heaven 
and the place where they had ſtood became the 
lake Aſphaltites. 

PENTATEUCH, Hevrareuxoc, the five ball, 
from the Greek TEvTe, five, and rebxoc, a volum- 

PENTATEUCH. This word, derived from th: 
Greek, ſignifies literally, the collection of the 
five inſtruments, or books, of Maoſes, i. e. Geneſis 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, dee 
their proper Articles : See alſo Mosts: andthe 
Commentators on the Pentateuch. The folloy. 
ing are the arguments of ſome modern critic: 

 whohave diſputed Mo/es's right to the Pentateuch. 

1. We find in this work, ſay they, ſeveral things 
that agree neither to the age, nor character, of 
this legiſlator. The author ſpeaks of Wiſes 
much to his advantage, Numb. xii. 3. Now fh. 
man Moſes was very meek, above all the men whic) 
were upon the face of the earth. He ſpeaks alway; 
in the third perſon, The Lord ſpake unto Moſes, 
ſaying, &c. Moles ſaid unto Pharaoh, &c, 
Moſes would never have ſpoke of himſelf in this 
manner, at leaſt he would ſometimes have ex. 
preſſed himſelf in the firſt perſon. 

the Pentateuch ſometimes 

abridges his narration, like a writer who col. 
lected ſrom ancient memoirs. Sometimes he 
interrupts the thread of his diſcourſe; e. gr. he 
makes Lamech the bigamiſt to ſay, Gen. iv. 21, 
Hear my voice ye wives of Lamech, hearken un 
my ſpeech ; for I have flain a man to my wounding, 
and a young man to my hurt : Without informing 
us beforehand, to whom this relates. 

3. Theſe obſervations for example, Gen. xii. 6, 

And the Canaamite was then in the land, cannot 
be reconciled to the age of Maſes, ſince the Ca- 

naanites continued maſters of Paleſtine all the 
time of Moſes. The paſſage out of the book of 
the Wars of the Lord, quoted Numb. xxi. 14, 
ſeems to have bcen clapped in afterwards, as alſo 
the firſt verſes of Deuteronomy. 

4. The account of the death of Moſes, at the end 
of the ſame book, certainly cannot belong to this 
legiſlator; and the ſame may be obſerved of other 
paſſages, wherein it is ſaid, that the places men- 
tioned lay beyond Jordan, that the bed of 0; 
was at Ramah, to this day; that the havsth, or 
cities of Fair, were known to the author, though 
probably they had not that name till after {rs 

time, Numb. xxxii. 41. Deut. iii. 14. 

It is obſerved alſo in the Pentateuch, that ſome 
places are defective; in Exodus xii, 8. we ſee 
Moſes ſpeaking to Pharaoh, where the _ 

a . | om: 
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omits the beginning of his diſcourſe. The Sa- 
maritan copy inſerts in this place what is want- 
ing in the Hebrew. In other places the Sama- 
ritan adds what is deficient in the Hebrew text; 
and what it contains more than the Hebrew ſeems 
ſo well connected with the reſt of the diſcourſe, 
that it is difficult to ſeparate them, Laſtly, they 
believe they obſerve certain ſtrokes in the Pen- 
tateuch, which can hardly agree with  //9/es, 
who was born and bred in Egypt; as what he 
ſays of the earthly paradiſe, of the rivers that 
watered it, and ran through it; of the cities of 
Babylon, Erech, Reſen, and Calneb; of the gold 
of Piſon, of the Bdellium, of the ſtone of Sohem, 


found in that country; theſe particulars obſerved 


with ſuch curioſity ſeem to prove, that the au- 
thor of the Pentateuch lived beyond the Eu- 
phrates. Add what he ſays concerning the ark 
of Mah, of its conſtruction, of the place where 


it reſted, of the wood wherewith it was built, of 


the bitumen of Babylon, &c. 


Theſe laſt obſervations have made ſome ſurmiſe, 


that the Levite ſent by E/ar-haddon to the Cuſh- 
ites who were ſettled in Samaria, 2 Kings xvii. 
24, 27. might poſhbly have compoſed the Penta- 
teuch, and that the Zews might have received it 
with ſome little variation from the Samaritans. 
Others have imagined that the Pentateuch, in 
its preſent condition, is the abridgment of a 
larger work, compoſed by public writers, to 


whom this truſt was committed in the republic 
of the Hebrews. 


| Not to undertake an examination of all theſe proofs, 


or to reſute all the opinions on which. they are 
founded; we ſhall content ourſelves with making 
three reſlections. | 

Firſ, to diveſt Moſes of a poſſeſſion he has main- 
tained for ſo many ages, as the author of the 
Pentateuch; a poſſeſſion ſupported by the joint 
teſtimony both of the ſynagogue and the church, 
of the ſacred writers of the Old and New Teſ- 
tament, of Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles; this 
certainly requires proofs beyond reply, evident 
demonftrations. But it is plain that the objec- 
tions are even below convincing arguments. 

Lerndly, the additions, the diſlocations, the confu- 
ſions, the omiſſions, which we cannot but allow 
therein, will not determine that Moſes was not 
the author of theſe books, They only prove 


by adding, or by expungiug. God -has ſuffered 
that the ſacred books ſhould not be exempted 
from ſuch alterations, as proceed from the hands 
of copiers, or which are conſequences of great 
length of time. If a flight addition, or change, 


— 


Vo. II. 


that ſome amendments have been made, either 


in the text of an author, be thought ſufficient to 


PEN 


deprive him of his labours, what writer could 
remain in quiet poſſeſſion of his work even a fin- 
gle century? 


Thirdly, the conjectures of M. le Clerc and of F. 


Simon, about the author of the Pentateuch, have 


been fo often conſuted, that it is quite needleſs 


to touch that matter here. The prieſt, or Levite, 
ſent by E/ar-haddon to the Cufhites, could not 


have conipoſed the Pentateuch. It is quoted in 


works extant before his time. The law was ir. 


conſtant practice from Maſes to the captivity, 


conſequently it had been written, A copy of it 
was lodged in the ark, and was found in the days 


of king 7%, The Fews and Samaritans had 


too much averſion for each other, to commu- 
nicate and adopt their ſacred writiugs. By com- 
paring the Samaritan Pentateuch with that of the 


Jews, we may eaſily perceive that they are both 
derived from the ſame original ; but not copied 


from one another. The Samaritans have pre- 


ſerved the Hebrew Pentateuch written in the 
ancient Pyænician characters, which are the 
Hebrew characters uſed before the captivity of 


Babylon. See SAMARITAN. Vide FRAGMENT, 
No. CCI, pages 5, 6, 7. 


PENTECONTARCHUS, Iltevraugurzpyo;, the 


chief of fifty ; from mevTyvoura, fifty, and ap- 


pe, I command. 1 Macc. iii. 5 


PENTECOST, IlevTy40c1, the Fiftieth ; from the 


Greek TevTe#ovT#, fifty ; 1.6pe, day, is under- 
ſtood. 3 


PENTECOST, from the Greek, Pentecoſie, the 


fiftieth, becauſe the Feaſt of Pentecoſt was cele- 
brated the fiftieth day after the ſixteenth of 
Niſan, which was the ſecond day of the Feaſt of 
the Paſſover, Levit. xxili. 15, 16. The Hebrews 
call it, Zxod. xxxiv. 22, yaw n, the Feaſt of 
Weeks, becauſe it was kept ſeven weeks after the 


paſſover. They then offered the firſt ſruits of 


their wheat-harveſt, which at that time was 
compleated, Deut. xvi. 9, 10. Theſe firſt fruits 
conſiſted in two loaves of leavened bread, of two 
afferons of meal, or of three pints of meal each, 
Levit. xxiii. 16, 17. [Some interpreters think, 
that each family was obliged to give two loaves 
for firſt fruits; but others maintain, and I think 
with more reaſon, that they offered but two 
loaves in the name of the whole nation; this is 
ſufficiently hinted by ep, who puts but one 
loaf of two afſarons. Arntiq. lib. iii, cap. 10.] Be- 


ſides which they preſented at the temple ſeven 


lambs of that year, one calf, and two rams, for 
a burnt-offering, two lambs for a peace-offering, 


and a goat for a fin-offering. We do not find in 
Scripture, or in Lebe, that the Pentecoſt had 


an oftave, diough it was one of the three great 
lolemnities 
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| pear before the Lord. Beſides the victims ap- 
pointed Lev. xxiii. 18, 19. for the day of Pen- 
tecoſt, they offered two calves and a ram for a 
burnt-offering, ſeven lambs for a peace-offering, 
and a goat for a ſin-offering. See Numb. xxviii. 
27. Joſephus puts all theſe ſacrifices together, 
Aunlig. lib. iii. cap. 10, | 
The Feaſt of Pentecoſt was inſtituted, u, to oblige 
the Maeliles to repair to the temple of the Lord, 
there to acknowledge his dominion over their 
country, and their labours, by offering to him 
the firſt fruits of all their harveſts. Secondly, to 
commemorate, and to render thanks to God for, 
the law given from Mount Sinai, on the fiftieth 
day after their coming out of Egypt. 


The modern Fews celebrate the Pentecoſt for two 


days, they abſtain from all labour, and buſineſs, 
as on the Sabbath-day, except that they may 
make fires, dreſs victuals, and carry what they 
want from place to place. They hold by tradi- 
tion, that this day the law was delivered from 
Mount Sinai; for which reaſon they adorn the 
ſynagogue and the places appointed for the read- 
ing of the law, and even their houſes, with roſes 
and flowers in crowns and garlands. Leo of 
Modena, p. iii. cap. 4. | 
The prayers are accommodated to the feſtival, and 
they read from the Pentateuch the ſacrifice that 
was offered on that day, with a leſſon out of the 
prophets, which has relation to the Feaſt, of 
Pentecoſt. Afterwards, they pronounce a bleſ- 
{ing for the ſovereign, and a ſermon in commen- 
dation of the law. 
When the ſecond day of the feſtival is over, in the 
evening they perform the ceremony of the Ab- 
dala, i. e. diſtinction, to diſtinguiſh the day of 
the feaſt from a working day, and to ſhew that 
they paſs from the feaſt to a day in which work 
is allowed. This ceremony conſiſts in repeating 


certain prayers, and certain bleſſings, and in 


wiſhing one another good health, and proſperity. 
After which every one employs himſelf ar plea- 
ſure, the feaſt being over. 

This Abdala, or diſtinction, is alſo performed at 
the paſſover, and on the Sabbath; but on the 
day of the Sabbath there is more ceremony. 


When every one is come home to his houſe, 


they light a torch, or a lamp with two cottons, 
the maſter of the houſe takes wine in a cup, and 
ſweet- ſcented ſpices; and when he has ſaid ſome 
paſſages out of the P/alms,' and the end of the 
eighth chapter of the book of Eher; The Jews 
kad light, and gladneſs, and joy, and honour, &C. 
Then he blefles the wine and the ſpices, and 
enjoys the flayour of them as it were to begin 


folemnities, in which all the males were to ap- 


| wiſhing each other a happy week, they begin 


Buxtorf adds ſome other-ceremonies, peculiar per- 


the law was given, they make a very thick cake, 


That they may not be miſtaken in their calculation, 


ſecurity. They did the ſame formerly at other 


To return to the Pentecoſt. Twice they bring the 


The Chriſtian church alſo celebrates the Feaſt of 


PEN 
the week with pleaſure ; he bleſfes the brightneſs; 
of the fire, of which no uſe has yet been made 
looks on his hands and nails, becauſe he i; then 


beginning to work, and throws the wine on the 
ground, as a token of joy and gladneſs. Then 


their buſineſs. But at the end of the paſſoyer 
and of Pentecoſt, they make the Abdala wi, 
words only. | 


haps to the Fewws of Germany. To recall to 
mind more ſenſibly the mount of Sinai, on which 


of ſeven layers of paſte; this they call Sinai, and 
inculcate, that theſe ſeven thickneſſes of paſte 
repreſent the ſeven heavens, which God was to 
re aſcend, from this mountain to the heaven cf 
heavens, his abode. They reckon up exa'lly all 
the days that paſs after the paſſover, that they 
may not be miſtaken in the moment on which 
the Pentecoſt is to begin. The king, they far, 
has promiſed liberty to a priſoner, and his daugh- 
ter in marriage, at the end of ſeven weeks. Is it 
not fit that this priſoner ſhould count the days, 
the hours, the moments, at the end cf which 
his happineſs is to begin? This king is God, who 
has promiſed liberty to the Fewvi/h nation, and 
al ſo his law. Buxtorf. Synagog. Fud. 


they celebrate two feſtival days for their greater 


ſeſtivals, as may be ſeen from Judith. viii. ö. in 
græco. And Buxtorf affirms they did the ſame at 
the paſſover; and from hence he removes the 
difficulty ariſing from our Saviour's cating the 
paſchal lamb a day before the Fes. 


book of the law; five perſons read it one after 
another. The ſynagogue and the windows of 
the houſes are adorned with flowers, to infinuate, 
that every thing was dreſſed in verdure about 
Mount Sinai, when the J/raelites received the 
law. | 


Pentecoſt. fifty days, or ſeven weeks aiter the 
paſſover, or the reſurrection of our vaviour, 
We are convinced that the true day of the pal: 
over, in the year that our Saviour died, fell on 
the Saturday, and that Pentecoſt fell on Sui 
May 24, ſifty days after our Saviour's refurrec- 
tion. The church has always kept the Pentecoſt 
on the Sunday, at leaſt it is a tradition very el. 
preſs among the fathers, Vide Conflit. 4þeft. lid 
v. Cap. 20. Leo. Ep. ii. cap. 1. Aug. de Civit. lib 
xviii. cap. 54. Item Author. Serm. 154. de ebe, 


nunc in Append, 167. and the ecclefialtical ah 
5 | ile 
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Vide Baron. ad an. 34. n. 234. Uſer, Pearſon, 
e. After the aſcenſion of CHriſt, the apoſtles 
having withdrawn into a houſe at Jerisſalem, | | 
(which it is ſaid was that of Mary the mother of Peor was a city of Fudah, but is not read in the 


John, upon Mount Sion: Alexand, apud Surium. 
xi. Jun. Cornel. à Lapide in Acta.) they there 
waited for the Holy Ghoſt, which our Saviour 
had promiſed them. On the day of Pentecoſt, 


PER 


of this appellation, worſhipped here, Peor, ob 


Phegor, or Baal. peor, Numb. xxv. 3. Deut. iv. 3. 
Pfalm cvi. 28. ä 


Hebrew, nor in the Vulgate, but only in the 
Greek, Fofh. xv. Go. Huſebius ſays it was near 


Bethlehem 3 Jerom adds, that in his time it was 


called Paora. 


about the third hour of the day, (nine o'clock in PEREA. From the Greet, Peran, beyond, ſigni- 


the morning) ſuddenly they heard a great noiſe, 
like the ruſhing of a mighty wind, from heaven, 
which filled the whole houſe where the apoſtles 
were aſſembled. At the fame time appeared 
among them, as it were, tongues of fire, parted, 
or cloven, and reſted on each of them, who 
were immediately filled wich the Holy Ghoſt, 


and began to ſpeak different tongues or lan- 


guages, as the Spirit gave them utterance, Acts 
li. I, 2, Jo ; 
There were then at Feruſalem pious Jezus of all 


nations, who were aſtoniſhed to hear ſuch a va- 


riety of languages: others [probably the Jews 
of Jeruſalem] made a mockery, ſaying, theſe 
people are full of new wine. Peter took up their 
deſence, and ſaid, Theſe perſons are by no 
means drunk, for it is yet but the third hour of 

| the day :—(On feſtival days they did not eat be- 
fore noon, Joſeph. lib. de vita ſua; eſpecially 
they taſted nothing before nine in the morning, 
which was an hour of prayer : )—but this is the 
accompliſhment of what was ſpoke by the pro- 
phet Joel, ii. 28. I will pour out my ſpirit upon 
all leth, &c. And then, whoever ſhall call on 
the name of the Lord ſhall be ſaved, &. 


| Thoſe who heard St. Peter. were moved with com- 


punction, and faid, Brethren, what muſt we 
do! Peter anſwered them, Repent, and be bap- 
tized in the name of Fe/us Chrift, to obtain the 
remiſhon of fins, and you ſhall alſo receive the 
Holy Ghoſt, &c. That day were baptized 
about three thouſand men. This was on the day 
of Pentecoſt. A. D. 33. 

PENUEL, Sw132. See PENIEL. | 

l. PENUEL, or Phanuel, ſon of Hur, of the tribe 
of Judah, 1 Chron. iv. 4. | 

Il, PEXUEL, ſon of Sh, 1 Chron. viii. 25. 

'ENULA, TIzi\6vy, Tev6Av, a cloke againſt the 
rain, 2 Tim. iv. 13. : hy 

LOR, WWh, Hole, opening, from WD pabar. See 
DAAL-PEOR, | 

ok, or Phogor, a famous mountain beyond 
Jerdan, which Huſebius, in Abarim, places between 
leben and Livias. The mountains Neba, Pi/- 


bab 
very likely that Peer was named from ſome deity 


gab, and Peor were near one another, and pro- 
ly of the ſame chain of mountains. It is 


fies the country beyond Jordan, or eaſt of that 
river. Joſephus ſays, de Bello, lib. iii. cap. 2. 
that Perea had its limits, weſt at Philadelphia, 
the Jordan eaſt, Mac heron ſouth, and Pella north. 
Sometimes the word Perea is taken in a more 
extenſive ſignification, for the whole country 


beyond Jordan. This country was alſo encloſed 


to the eaſt by mountains, which divided it from 
Arabia Deſerta. 


PERFECTION. The Son of God commands us, 


Matth. v. 48. Be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect: Not that we can ever attain 
his perfection, but we ought always to be ma- 
king advances towards it: we ought always to 
propole it to ourſelves as our pattern, in the ex- 
erciſe of all virtue, and eſpecially his mercy and 


charity : whence St. Luke ſays, in the parallel 


paſſage, Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father 
alſo is merciful, Luke vi. 36. In Matth. xix. 21, 
our Saviour ſays, that he who would be perfect, 
mult forſake all and ſollow him. And Luke vi. 
40. that the diſciple who would arrive at perfec- 


tion muſt become like his maſter. St. Paul 


often exhorts his diſciples to be perfect, i. e. to 
acquire the perfection of Chriſtianity, to be 


convinced of the excellence of it, and ro prac- 


tice its truths, 1 Cor. i. 10. xiv. 10, &c, 


In the Old Teſtament, the words perfect and per- 


fection anſwer to the Hebrew words Tham and 


 Thummim, which properly ſignify, intire and 


compleat, without blemiſh or defect, irreprehen- 
ſible, perfect. Thus it is ſaid, Gen. vi. 9. 
Noah was a juſt man, and perfect in his genera- 
tions. And God ſays to Abraham, Gen. xvii. I. 


I am the Almighty God; walk before me, and be 
thou perfect. And ſpeaking to his people, Deut. 


xviii. 13. Thou ſhalt be perfect with the Lord thy 
God. In all theſe places perfect is put for 2vithaut 
reproach, unreprovable, ſincere. In like manner, 
to ſerve God with a perfect heart, is to ſerve 
him faithfully, purely, not admitting a rival. 
Perfect knowledge, a perfect law, perfect cha- 
rity, a perfect work; in theſe expreſſions the 
word perfect ſignifies whatever may make thoſe 
things compleat, finiſhed, intire, without defi- 
ciency. St. Paul fays, Heb. vii. 19. The law 
made nothing perfect. 0 may be faid to give only 
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ſketches of things; to enjoin things of leſs per- to prevent putrefaction, infection, 
fection than what the goſpel requires. tion. Vide EMBALM, 

A perfect captivity is when a whole people are Beſides theſe perfumes, there are others noticed in 


and corrup. 


— e 
* F 
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tranſported into a ſtrange country, without leav- 
ing any to cultivate the land, Jer. xiii. 18. Amos 
i. 6, 9. Deut. xxiii. 8. Vulg. Lights and perfec- 
tions ſtand for the Urim and Thummim, that the 
high-prieſt carried about him. | 


PERFUMES ; the uſe of perfumes was frequent 


among the Hebrezws, and among the Orientals in 
general, before it was known to the Greeks and 
Romans. Pliny ſays, lib. xiii. cap. 1. that they 
knew not who was the firſt inventor of perfumes, 
and that they were unknown even at the ſiege of 
T rey. 
very to Bacchus. 
contra Gentes, that they were unknown in the 
heroic times. But in the time of Moſes they 
muſt be known in Egypt, ſince he ſpeaks of the 
art of the perfumer, and gives the compoſition 
of two perfumes, Exod. xxx. 25. of which one 
was to be offered to the Lord, upon the golden 
altar in the holy place; and the other, Exod. 
XXX. 34, 35, &c. was appointed for the anoint- 
ing of the high-prieſt and his ſons, of the taber- 
nacle, and the veſſels of divine ſervice, Exod, 
. : 
The firſt of theſe perſumes was compoſed of Hacke, 
the onyx, or odoriferous ſhell-fiſh, of galbanum, 
and incenſe, each of equal weight. This per- 
fume was facred and inviolable, and it was for- 
bid on pain of death, for any man whatever to 
uſe it. It was placed every morning and even- 
ing on the golden altar in the Sanctum: by one 
of the prieſts of the week. This perfume Za- 
charias, father of John the Baptiſt went to offer, 
when the angel foretold to him the birth of that 
forerunner. of the Meſſiab. FRY 
The other kind of perfume was rather an ointment, 
to anoint the prieſts and the ſacred veſſels of the 
tabernacle, it was compoſed of the beſt myrrh, 
five hundred ſhekels, of cinnamon two hundred 
and fifty ſhekels, of Canna Aromatica a like quan- 
tity,, of Caſia Aromatica five hundred ſhekels; 
and one bin of oil olive. But it is thought they 
did not afterwards anoint the ſucceſſors of Aaron, 
becauſe the dignity being hereditary in his fa- 
mily, this unction did not ſeem neceſſary. God 
reſerved this ointment, or this perfume, to his 
own ſervice; and whoever ſhould make it, either 
for himſelf or another, was to be cut off from 
%% VK or EY 
The Hebrews had alſo perfumes which they ufed 
for embalming their dead. The compoſition is 
not exactly known, but they uſed myrrh, aloes, 
and other ſtrong and aſtringent drugs, proper 


= 


and precious ointment, 2 Kings xx. 13. And il 


Ovid, Faſt. lib. iii. imputes this difco- 
Arnobius maintains, lib: vii. 


Scripture. Thoſe, for example, which kin 
Hezekiah preſerved in his repoſitories. The j he 
that were burned with the body of king 405 
They laid him in the bed which was filled with ſu, 
odours, and divers kinds of ſpices prepared by the 
apothecarys art, 2 Chron. xvi. 14. Judith yer. 
fumed her face when ſhe was to appear before 
Holoferner. They prepared the virgins which 
were to appear before the kings of Perſia, for fx 


months together, by the uſe of oil of myrtle, and 


for fix other months, by other perfumes, ang 
ſweet-ſcented oils, - The Spouſe in the Canticles 
commends the ſcent of the perfumes of her lover; 
and her lover in return ſays, that the ſcent of the 


_ perfumes of his ſpouſe ſurpaſſes the moſt excel. 


lent odours. He names particularly the fyike. 


nard, the Canna Aromatica, the cinnamon, the 


myrrh, the aloes, as compoſing theſe perſumes, 
'The voluptuous woman deſcribed by Solomon, 
Prov. vii. 17. ſays, that ſhe had perfumed her 
bed with mytrh, aloes, and cinnamon. The 
epicures in the book of Wiſdom ii. 7. encourage 
one another to the luxuriant- uſe of odours aud 
coſtly perfumes. 


1jaiah reproaches Fudea, whom he deſcribes as 3 


faithleſs ſpouſe to God, as being painted and 
perfumed to pleaſe ſtrangers, Ifai. Ivii. 9. Th 
wenteſf} to the king with ointment, and didft increaſe 
thy perfumes. Ezekiel, xxiii. 41. ſeems to accuſe 
the ewe with having profaned the odours and 
perfumes, whoſe uſe was reſerved to ſacred 
things, by applying them to their own uſe. Thu 
ſalteſt upon a lately bed, and a table prepared before 
it, whereupon thou haft ſet mine incenſe and mine 
oil. Amos, vi. 6. inveighs againſt the rich men 
of Ephraim, who drank the moſt excellent wines, 
and per ſumed themſelves with the moit precious 
oils. The woman-finner in St. Luke vii. 3). 
and Mary Magdalen in St. Fohn xii. 3. anointed 
our Saviour's feet with coſtly perfume, That 
of Mary Magdalen was ſpikenard. 


Theſe examples ſhew in general, the taſte of the 


ancient Hebrews, which was, and till 1s, the 
taſte of the Orientals, who made much uſe of 
ſcents and perfumes. They prove alſo, that men 
and women uſed them, indifferently, and that 
wiſe and ſerious men condemned the too ſre- 
quent and affected uſe of them. It may alſo be 
obſerved, that to abſtain from perfumes, ſcents 
and unctions, was efteemed great mortification. 
Efther refrained from perfumes and ointments 
during the humiliation of her people, Eſth. 58 : 

| Dau 


P E R 
Daniel did not anoint himſelf all the three weeks 
that he was urgent in prayer, to obtain the com- 
munications he deſired of God. Dan. x. 


Solomon ſays, that dead flies cauſe the ointment of the 


apothecary to ſend forth a flinking ſavour. One 
dead fly is ſufficient to ſpoil the ſcent of a whole 


box of perfumes : ſo one fault is enough to de- 


ſtroy a man's good name. | 

PERGA, TIzpyn, very earthy; from the prepoſi- 
tion repl very, and ) i the earth. e 

PERGA, a city of Pamphylia, Ace xiii. 14. This 
is not a maritime city, and St. Paul muſt have 
gone up the river Coy//rus to it, or elſe muſt 
have gone on foot. Strabo, lib. xxiv. ſpeaks of 
2 temple of Diana of Perga, fituated upon an 
eminence near the city. 

PERGAMUS, Ilzpyuuos, height, elevation. 

PERGAMUS. Teſus Chrift, Revelations ii. 13. 
ſpeaks to the angel, or biſhop, of Pergamus, 1 
now thy works, and where thou dawelleſt, even 
where Satan's ſeat 1s and thou holdeſt faſt my name, 


&c. Some have thought that this angel of Per- 


gamus was Carpus, who ſuffered martyrdom at 
Pergamus, as we learn from Euſebinus, Hiſt. Eccl. 
lib. iv. cap. 15. But he does not acquaint us 
that he was then biſhop of this church. The 
Roman martyrology makes him biſhop of Thya- 
tira ; but beſides, Carpus died under the empire 
of Decius, Therefore it is not credible, he could 
be biſhop of Pergamus under Diocleſian. Perga- 
mus was a conſiderable city of Troas in the time 
of St. Fohn. At Pergamus, parchment was in- 
vented, thence called Pergamena. | 
PERIBOLUS, IIe Hoe, a wall, Ezek. xlii. 7. 
Vulg. From the Greet Tepib4h\w, I ſurround. 


| PERIPSEMA, Ilepi/ype, filth, ſcum. 1 Cor. iv. 13. 


PERISCELIDES, IIzgioneryonys, à bracelet, 

PERISCELIDES. This Greek word ſignifies an 
ornament worn by women about their legs. Vide 
Iſaiah iii. 20. and Numbers xxxi. 50. Moſes ſays, 
that the 1/raelites, when they had defeated the 
Midianites, offered to the Lord the garters, (pe- 
riſcelides) the rings, bracelets, and collars, taken 
ſrom the enemy. We ſee the ſame in the victory 
which Gideon obtained over the ſame people, 
Judg. viii. 25, 26, 27. The Hebrew yx, 


_ tranſlated by, Periſcelides, comes from a root, 


which ſignifies 2 walt; which favours the tranſ- 
lation of thoſe who underſtand it of coltly garters, 
or ornaments, worn by the Midianites about 
their legs. The Septuagint tranſlate it by xAivwve, 
a bracelet, it certainly has this ſignification, 


2 Sam. i. 10, where the Amalekite who had 
lain Saul, ſays, that he took off the bracelet 


(4zadah) from the arm of that prince. 


PER 


Zhaiaß uſes this term in his enumeration of the or- 


naments of women. The Chaldee tranſlates it 
chains of the foot. Clemens Alexandrinus, Pedag. 


lib. it. cap. 12. calls xe he TepioÞvgiss, thoſe 


ſilver or golden circlets that women put about 
their legs; 9. fetters, or bonds. Profane authors 
call them in the ſame manner, ſhining fetters, 
golden ſhackles. Martial, 


A pedibus niveis fulſerunt aurea vincta. 


And Seneca, 


Crura diſtincta religavit auro, 


The women of Syria and Arabia at this day wear 


great rings around their legs, to which are faſ- 


tened many other leſſer rings, which make a 


tinkling noiſe, or like little bells, when they 


walk, or ſtir. Theſe rings are fixed above the 
ancle, and are of gold, filver, copper, glaſs, or 
even of varniſhed earth, according. to the ſub- 
ſtance and condition of the wearer. 


The princeſſes of Arabia wear large hollow rings 


of gold, within which are incfoſed little pebbles, 


that tinkle. Others have lefler rings called Kel- 


Fal, hung all round them, which have the ſame 


＋ 


effect. The larger circles, or rings, are open in 


one place, in form of a creſcent, by which they 


paſs the ſmall of the leg, through them. 


he Egyplian ladies wore alſo very valuable leg- 


rings; for we read in an inſcription found in 
Spain, that the ſtatue of e had ornaments of 


gold on its legs, ſet with two emeralds, and with 


eleven other precious ſtones. The Roman and 
Grecian women alſo uſed them. Trimalchio in 
Petronius, ſpeaking of his ſpouſe, ſays, See what 
ſhe wears upon her legs; Videtis mulieris compedes : 
by way of complaint at her extravagance. 


PERJURY. The law of God ſeverely condemned 


perjury, falſe oaths, vows, and promiſes, made 
without intention to perform them, Levit. xix. 
12. Ex. xxlii. 13. Perjury offends againſt the 
veracity and juſtice of God himſelf, and is a 
great inſult on his Majeſty, by appealing to him 
as a witneſs to a lie, and engaging his tremen- 
dous name in commiſſion of a crime. See Philo, 
de decem preceptis & de ſpecialibus legibus, Moſes 
in Leviticus v. 4, 5, 6. vi. 2, 3. ſeems to appoint 
ſacrifices to atone for perjury ; which is contrary 


to St. Paul, who aſſures us, that the ſacrifices 


and ceremonies of the law did not remit internal 
fins, but only external and legal faults. Heb. vii. 
18. Gal. ii. 16. Rom. viii. 3. Heb. ix. 9, 13. 
It muſt therefore be preſumed, that the ſacrifices 
ordained by Moſes, regarded the ignorance only, 
or temerity of him, who had made a raſh pro- 
miſe, or a ſecret oath, or promiſe, Or elſe he 


ſuppoſes, 
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ſuppoſes, that he who was permitted to offer 
ſuch a ſacrifice, had already expiated his internal 
fault, by a perfect repentance and contrition 

of which the external ſacrifice preſcribed, is only 
The public acknowledgment, or ratification] as 
we may lay, to ſatisfy for faults committed, by 
approaching holy things in a ſtate of defilement. 
Wilful perjury, in public, and before the judge, 
was not to be remitted by ſacrifices, according 
to Moſess law. He was puniſhed by the ſen- 
| tence of the judges, when he was found guilty. 
Portabit iniquitatem ſuam; which is uſually un- 


derſtood of capital puniſhment. See Levit. v. 1. 


xix. 8. XX. 17, 19, 20. xxiv. 15. Numb. ix. 13. 
PERIZ OMA, IIe, an apron. 


PERIZZITES, Mo, who dwell in villages, or places 


not encloſed with walls; from Nd peraz. 
PERIZZITES, or Phereſzi, ancient inhabitants of 
Paleſtine, mingled with the Canaanites. There is 


great probability, that they chemſelves were Ca- 


naanites, but having no fixed habitations, and 
living ſometimes in one country, ſometimes in 
another, were called Perizzites, which ſignifies 
ſcattered or diſperſed. Pherazoth ſtands for ham- 
lets or villages. The Perizzztes did not inhabit 
any certain portion of the land of Canaan; there 
were ſome on each fide of the river Jordan, in 
the mountains, and in the plains. In ſeveral 
places of Scripture the Canaanites and Perizzites 
are mentioned as the chief people of the country. 
ZE. gr. in the time of Abraham and Lot, the 
Canaanite and Perizzite were in the land, Gen. 
xiii. 7. The tribe of Ephraim complained. to 
Toſhua, that they were too much confined in 
their poſſeſſion : * bid them go, if they pleaſed, 
into the mountains of the Perizzites and Re- 
ꝑbaim, there clear the land, cultivate, and inha- 
bit it, Joſh, xvii. 15. Sclomon ſubdued the re- 


mains of the Canaanites and Perizzites, which 


the children of Jrael had not rooted out, and 
made them tributary, 1-Kings ix. 20, 21. 2 Chr. 
viii. 7. There is mention of the Perizzites by 
Ezra, after the return from Babylon : and ſeve- 
ral 1/raelites had married wives from that nation, 
Ezra ix. 1. | 


PERSECUTION, to perſecute. Perſecution in all 


ages has been the portion of the elect, and of 


good men. Cain perſecuted Abel. Foſeph was 
perſecuted by his brethren; David by Saul; 


Elijah and Eliſha by Ahab; the prophets by the 


kings and people of their time; Jeſus Chrift by 


Herod, and the chief of the Jeaus; Fohn the Bap- 


| it and the apoſtles by the enemies of piety, 
truth, and juſtice. It is a maxim laid down by 


PER 


- the apoſtle, that all thoſe who will lead a godly 
life ſhall ſuffer perſecution, 2 Tim. iii. 12, But 
happy are thoſe who ſuffer perſecution for right. 
eouſneſs fake, ſays our Lord, Matt. viii. 319, 

But, 10 perſecute, perſegui, is not always taken in 

this odious ſenſe; it is often put for followin 

an enemy in his flight, or for applying one's {elf 
vigorouſly to any thing, Deut. xvi. 20. Juſt 
guod juſtum eft perſequeris; you may apply yourlelf 
diligently to the pracice of juſtice, Pſal. xxxiy, 

14. Inquire pacem, & perſequere cam. Prov. xiii, 
21. Peccatores perſequitur malum; puniſhment 

.purſues ſinners. Eceluſ. xxxiv. 2. He that de. 
pends upon deceitful viſions is compared to one 
that catches at a ſhadow, or graſps at the wind. 
DPuaſr qui apprehendit umbram, & ſequitur ventumn, 

PERSIA, od, Tepoe!, that cuts or divides + or nail, 
gryphon, horſe-man-; from dd pares, or feres, 

PERSIA, a kingdom of Aa. The Perſians be. 
came very famous from the time of Cyrus, the 
founder of the Perſian monarchy. Their an- 
tient nane was Elamites; in the time of the 
Roman emperors they were called Parthian ; 
at preſent Perſians. See PARTHIANS, 

Perſia is bounded eaſt by the province of Kerman; 
weſt by Chu/tan ; ſouth by the Gulf of Perſia; 
and north by a great deſart that ſeparates it from 
Choraſſan. It is about three hundred l-avues 
in extent, along the ocean. Yezd is the moit 
eaſtern city of this province, Hamada the mit 
weſtern, Gireft or Sireft the moit ſouthern, aud 
Rey the moſt northern. | 

The Arabians ſay, that Fars, father of the Perſians, 

Was ſon of Azaz, or Arphaxad fon of em. Others 
derive him from Japheth; but the Perſians derive 
their original from Kaiumarath, who is among 

them what Adam is with us. They aſſure 4; 
that they have always had kings of their ow! 
nation, whoſe ſucceſſion has never been long 

interrupted. 

The Dilemites, the Curdes, and even the Oriental 
Turks, according to ſome authors, are deſcended 
from the Perfans. The Dilemites inhabit the 
ſhores of the Caſpian ſea, called alſo the fea o! 
Dilem, from that nation. The Curdes are loat- 

tered in Afjria, to which they give the name o. 

| Kurdiſtan, The Turks are withdrawn beyond 
the river Oxut, into Turke/lan. 

Authors ſpeak differently of the religion of the | 
antient Perſians. Herodotus, Clio, fer lib. I. cap. 

I, is the firſt who has given any account ol u. 
He tells us, “ That they had neither temples, 
They 


nor ſtatues, nor altars. look on it 28 


folly to make, or to ſuffer any, becauſe they 0 
| | | 3 : 
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PER 


not believe, as the Greeks, that the Gods were 
of human origin.“ They ſacrificed ro Jupiter 
on the higheſt mountains. They gave the name 


of God to the whole circuit of the heavens. They 


ſacrificed alſo to the ſun, and the moon, and the 
earth; to the fire, and the water, and the 
winds, They knew no other gods, antiently, 
but theſe. Since that time they have learned 
from the MHrians and the Arabians, to ſacri- 
fice to Urama, or heavenly Venus; whom the 
Aſſyrians call Militta, the Arabians, Alitta, and 
the Perfans, Mithra. | | 

Strabo, lib. xix. copies from Herodotus almoſt word 
for word, but does not agree that the Perſians gave 
the name of Mithra to Venus; he ſays they call 


the ſun Mithra, and all authors agree with 


Strabo in this. They ſacrifice, ſays he, in a 
pure place, where they offer up their prayers, 
and bring thither their, victim crowned. After 
the Magus has divided the fleſh, each takes his 
part; they leave -nothing for the gods, ſaying, 
that God is contented with the ſoul of the ſacri- 
ſice. Some throw into the fire a ſmall part of 
the double ſat that is wrapt about the inteſtines. 
They chiefly ſacrifice to the fire and the water. 
They put upon the fire dry wood, without bark, 
upon which they throw fat, and then oil alſo. 
They light the fire without any bellows, only 
making a wind with a kind of fan. [vide the 
plate to FRAGMENT, No, CXXVIII]. If any one 
blows the fire, or throws any carcaſc, or dirt, 
into it, he is puniſhed with death. ons 
The ſacrifice to the water is performed in this 
manner. They aſſemble near a lake, a river, 
or a fountain, and make a ditch, where they kill 
the ſacrifice, taking care that the neighbouring 
water is not defiled with the blood, which 


would make it unclean, After which they put 


the fleſh upon myrtle, or lawrel. The Magi 
put fire to it with little ſticks, and ſprinkle their 
libations of oil mixed with milk and honey, 
not upon the fire, or upon the water, but upon 
they ground. Then for a long time they make 
their enchantments, holding a little bundle of 
heath, The Cappadocians have a great number 
of Magi, whom they call Pyrethes, and ſeveral 
temples of the gods of the Perſians. They kill 
their victims without making uſe of knives, but 
ofa lever, which they ſtrike as with an axe. They 
have great encloſures which they call Pyrethees, 
in the midſt whereof is an altar, on which the 
Magi preſerve aſhes and a perpetual fire. They 
enter therein every day, and there make their 
enchantments.for the ſpace of an hour, holding 
whiſps of rods, and wearing mitres that come 
down ſo low, as to cover their lips and checks. 


PER 


« The facrifices of the Perſans, ſays Herodotus, 


are performed after this manner. They erect no 
altars, nor uſe any fire. They have no libations; 


nor any players on muſic, nor garlands, nor 


meal. But he who offers the ſacrifice brings the 
victim into a pure and clean place, and invokes 
the God to whom he would ſacrifice, having his 
mitre crowned with myrtle. It is not allowed 


the prieſt to pray for himſelf in particular, but 


he muſt pray for the king, and the whole nation. 
After he has roaſted the fleſh of the victim, being 
cut into ſeveral pieces, he ſpreads young graſs, 
or eſpecially clover, and lays them thereon. 
Afterwards a Magus comes to fing the theogony, 
a kind of ſong in uſe among them; and they are 
not allowed to ſacrifice without a Magus. A 
little while afterwards the prieſt takes away 
theſe pieces of fleſh, and does with them what 
he pleaſes.” 


Plutarch de Tſide & Thiride informs us of ſome articles 
of their creed. “Among thoſe who admitted of 


two principles, one good the other bad, was, 
ſays he, the famous Zoroafter, who lived accord» 
ing to ſome, five thouſand years before the 
Trajan war. One of theſe gods he named Oro- 
mazes, the other Arimanius; and ſaid, that one 
had a relation tolight and knowledge, the other to 


darkneſs and ignorance. Between theſe two, was 


anotherof a middle nature, whom he called Mith- 
ras; for this reaſon the Perfrans called Mithras, 
him who has the middle place. He taught, that 


the firſt was to be ſacrificed to, to obtain favors, 


and the other, to be defended from evils. 


In this manner they invoked darkneſs. They bruiſed 


in a mortar a herb called Omomi, which after- 
wards they mingled with the blood of a facri- 
ficed wolf, and taking it all away, they threw it 
into a dark place, [cavern] where the ſun never 
ſhined. They believed that ſome plants and 
trees belonged to the good god, others to the 
evil god; and that among animals, dogs, birds, 
and urchins belong to the good god, and all thoſe 


of the waters, to the evil one. Oromazes, ac- 


cording to them, was born of the pureſt light; 


and Arimanius of groſs darkneſs. They are al- 


ways at variance, Oromazes has produced fix 
gods, of which the firſt is the author [or princi- 
ple] of benevolence, the ſecond of valour, the 
third of equity, the fourth of wiſdom, the fifth 


of riches, the ſixth of ſuch pleaſures as attend 


good actions. Arimanius alſo, by way of emu- 
lation, produced a like number of gods. 


Cromazes having made himſelf three times greater 


than he was at firſt, withdrew as far from the 


ſun, as the fun is from the earth. He adorned. 


the heaven, placing the ſtars there, He made a 
ſtar 
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PER. 


ſtar which is more excellent than the reſt, and, 
as it were, their guardian. This is Sirius, or 
the great dog. He made beſides twenty-four 
gods, and put them all into an egg. Arimanius 
made the ſame number, who broke the egg in 
which the good ones were incloſed, and then 
good and evil were mingled together. They ſay 
there is a time fixed, in which Arimanius muſt 
die, when the earth being united, all men ſhall 
live happy in a perfect union, being aſſembled 
into the ſame city, and ſpeaking the ſame lan- 
guage. Theopompus adds, that according to the 
opinion of the Magi, during three thouſand 
years one of the gods ſhall be too powerful for 
the other; during three thouſand years more 
they ſhall make war, and ſhall endeavour to 
deſtroy each other. At laſt Pluto [rather Ari- 
manius the evil deity: for Pluto is the greek 
deity] ſhall be overcome, and then men ſhall 
be bappy, and 
% <-:.; | | 
The Perfrans at firſt uſed no images, yet they had 
them afterwards, as Beroſus ſays in the third 
book of his Chaldean hiſtory, as quoted by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Protrept. Artaxerxes ſon 
of Darius, and father of Ochus, introduced them, 


and was the firſt who erected a ſtatue, that of 


Venus Tanaides, at Babylon, at Shuſhan, and at 
Ecbatana; and taught the Perſians, the Bactriaus, 
the people of Damaſcus and Sardis, to Worſhip it 
as a goddeſs. Such was the religion of the an- 
tient Perfrans, according to antient authors, who 
had the beſt opportunity of being informed, 
A modern author, very {kilful in the eaſtern lan- 
'guages, and who had purpoſely ſtudied the reli- 
gion of the Perſians, pretends that theſe people 
had juſt notions concerning Deity, and believed 
but one God. That, indeed, they admitted of 
two principles: but one of them was uncreated, 
and the other created. The created principle 
was the world. He maintains, that the wor- 
ſhip they paid the ſun and fire was merely civil 
and relative. [/ide Hyde, de Relig. Vet. Per. ] 
The modern Per/rans refer their religion to Abra- 
ham, whom ſome confound with Zoroaſter, and 
others will have to have been the maſter of 
Zoreafler, They think the world was created in 
fix days; that in the beginning God created a 
man and a woman, from whom mankind are 
derived. That there are ſeveral terreſtrial para- 
diſes, one univerſal deluge, one. Mojes, one 
Solomon. All this, without doubt, is taken from 
the hiſtory of the Jeu, and from the traditions 
of the Mabometans. | 3 
They hold, ſays D' Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. p. 340. 
one eternal God, called in their language 7e/dan, 


or Oromazdes, who is the true God, called by 


ef the world is effected, and will always con. 


tion and diſſolution. This is an abridgement of 


PER 
the Arabians, Allah, the author of all good: 
alſo another god produced by darkneſs, whom 
they name Aberman, (properly the EBlis of the 
Arabians, or the devil,) the author of all evil 
They have a very great veneration for lioh. 
and a great averſion from darkneſs. 
the Creator of all things has produced 
and darkneſs, and from a mixture of theſe tw, 
of good and evil, of generation and corruption, 
the compoſition and decompoſition of the parts 


light, 
God 
light 


tinue, 'till light withdrawing itſelf, on one 6 


e 
and darkneſs on the other, n 


ſhall cauſe a deftryc. 


the doctrine of Zoroafter, which is ſtill maintained 


ſhall no longer need ſuſte- 


by the Magians and Guebres, who are worſhip. 
pers of fire; and who always, when they pray, 
turn themſelves towards the riſing ſun, | 


A LisT of the KINGS of PERSIA, who had a 


A.M. 
3466 


_ © Oropaſtes the Magian, called Artaxerxes, 


| Arſen reigned three years ante A. D. 336. 


Relation to Sacred Hiſtory. ; 


Cyrus the founder of the Perſian monarchy, 
reigned nine years aſter the taking of 

Babhjlon; died ante. A. D. 529. 

Cambyſes, called Ahaſuerus, Er. iv. 6, 
reigned ſeven years and five months. 
ante. A. D. 522. 


Ear. iv. 7. pretending to be Smerdis the 
brother of Cambyſes, reigned five months, 
He was killed by ſeven conſpirators, one 
of which was Darius the fon of H 
taſpes. A 
Darius ſon of Hyſtaſpes ; called Ahaſuerus in 
the Hebrew of Eſther, and Artaxerxe: 
in the Greek, ante, A. D. 488. 
Aerxes I. reigned twelve years, ante A. D. 
473+ 8 
Artaxerxes Longimanus reigned forty-cight 
years, ante A. D. 425. 
Ferxes II. he reigned but one year. 
Secundianus, or Sogdianus, his brother and 
- murderer, reigned ſeven months. 
Ochus, or Darius . Nothus, reigned nine- 
teen years, ante A. D. 404. 
Artaxerxes Mnemon reigned forty-three 
years, ante A. D. 301. 
Artaxerxes Ochus reigned twenty-three 
years ante A. D. 338. 


Darius Condomannus was conquered by 
Alexander the Great A. M. 30674, after 
having reigned fix years. 

The empire of the Perſians laſted 208 yer” 

| PERS)», 


PET 


- PERSIS, IIegele, Perſa, Perfian, ' 


PERSIS, a Roman lady, whom St. Paul ſalutes, 
" Romans xvi. 12. and whom he calls his beloved 
iter. He ſays ſhe had laboured much for the 

Lord, and {till labours. Nothing of her life is 


come to our knowledge; nor do we ſee that ſhe 


is honoured by any church; which is ſomething 


ſingular. 401 | 

PERUDA, NM, divided, or ſeparated : or mule, 
or horſe; from 12 parad or pered. 

PESTILENCE, or plague. In the. Hebrew tongue, 
as in moſt others, plague or peftilence expreſſes all 
ſorts of diſtempers and calamities. The Hebrew 
word Deber, which properly ſignifies the plague, 
is extended to all other epidemical and peſtilen- 
tial diſeaſes. Commonly the prophets connect 
together the ſword, the peſtilence, and the famine, 
as three evils, which generally accompany each 
other. | p 

The peſtilent man, Prov. xv. 12. V ulg. is the ſcorn- 
er, the fleerer, the pretended free-thinker, who 
diverts himſelf with the ſimplicity of good peo- 
ple, and with the timidity of pious ſouls. The 
Hebrew word Lex, tranſlated by peflilent, ſigni—- 
fies a ſcorner. The chair of peſtilence, [or ſeat 
of the ſcorner, ] mentioned in the firſt Pſalm, is 
the ſeat of ſuch pernicious people. Solemon in 
many places cautions his readers againſt their 

diſcourſe. The ſcorner loves not him that re- 
proves him, Prov. xix. 25. Vulg. And elſewhere, 


Peſtilenti flagellato, ſtultus ſapientior erit. The 


correction of ſuch ſcoffers is a great inſtruction 
for the weak, the low, the fooliſh, thoſe that 


want light and underſtanding. Fomines peflilentes 


diſſpant civitatem, Prov, xxix. 8. Such kind of 
men are only fit to draw down the anger of God 
on a community, in order to its deſtruction. 
Tertullus, the advocate of the Jews fays, Acts 
 xxIv. 5. that St. Paul was a peſlilent fellow, a 
common diſturber and mover of ſedition, becauſe 
he maintained that Fe/us was the Chrif. Jere- 
mah gives to Babylon the name of the contagious 
mountain. Ecce ego ad te, mons peſiifer ; becauſe 
it ſpread the infection of idolatry and ſuperſti- 
tion through the whole world. The Meſſiaß 
lays, Hoſea xiii. 14. O death, I will be thy plagues ; 


O grave, 1 will be thy deſtruction. St. Ferom tranſ- 


lates it; Ero mors tua, 4 mors, morſus tuus tro, 
inferne. And in Pſalm xci. 3. the Hebrew has, 
He ſhall deliver me from the ſnares of the hun- 
ter, and from the dangerous peſtilence. The 


lame letters that ſignify—a word, DaBaR, alſo ſig- 
nity the peſtilence—DeBeR. 


PETER, Herpog. See CEenas. 1 
PETER, the apoſtle, born at Beth/aida, was fon 


of Jahn, Jona, or Joanna, and brother of St. 
. 


PET 


Andrew, John i. 42, 43. His firſt name was 


Simon or Simeon, but when our Saviour called 
him to the apoſtleſhip, he added the name, 


 Cephas, i. e. in Syriac, a ſtone or a rock; in 


Latin, Petra, whence Peter. He was a married 
man, and dwelt with his mother-in-law, and his 
wife, at Capernaum, on the lake of Genneſareth, 
Mark i. 29. Matth. viii. 14. Luke iv. 38. 
Andrew having been firſt called by Jeſus Chrif?, 


met his brother Simon, and told him, we have 


found the Meęſſiab, and brought him to Teſs, 


John i. 41. A. D. 30. After having paſſed 


one day with our Saviour, they returned to 


their ordinary occupation, which was fiſhing. 
Yet it is thought they were preſent with him, 
at the marriage of Cana in Galilee. 


Towards the end of the ſame year, Feſus Chriſt be- 


ing on the ſhore of the lake of Genne/areth, ſaw 


Peter and Andrew buſy, waſhing their nets, 


Luke v. 1, 2, 3, &c. He entered their boat, and 
bid Peter throw out his nets into the ſea, in or- 


der to fiſh. Peter obeyed him, though he had 


been fiſhing the whole night without catching 


any thing. They took ſo many fiſhes at this 
+. draught, that their own veſſel, and that of Fames 


and John, ſons of Zeledee, were filled. Then 
Peter threw himſelf at the feet of Jeſus, and 
ſaid, Depart from me, Lord, for I am a ſinner. 
Feſus ſaid to them, Follow me, and I will make 
you fiſhers of men. He ſaid the ſame to Jam. 
and John, who immediately quitted their boats 
and nets, and followed our Saviour. | 


Some time aſter, Luke iv. 38. Matth. vill. 14. 


A. D. 31. Jeſus coming to Capernaum, entered 
the houſe of Peter, where his mother-in-law lay 


ſick of a fever. He immediately healed her; 


and ſhe began to ſerve them. A little while be- 
fore the feaſt of the paſſover of the following 


year, A. D. 32. aſter Jeſus returned into Gali 
lee, he choſe twelve apoſtles, among whom Peter 


has the firſt place. One night when 7% Christ 


_ walked upon the waters of the lake of Genne/a- 


reth, Peter propoſed to come and meet him, 


Matth. xiv. 28, 29. 7% gave him leave, but 


he ſeeing a great wave coming, was afraid, and 
began to fink ; but 7% s held him up, and ſaid 
to him; O man of little faith, why was you 


afraid? Afterwards, ſome of his diſciples being 


offended at his figurative expreſſions, left him? 
and Jeſus aſked his apoſtles alſo if they would 


leave him? Peter replied, To whom ſhall we go, 


Lord ? for thou haſt the words of eternal life, 
John vi. 53, 54, &c. «4 y © 


* 


in 2 
One day, as our Saviour was near Ceſarea Philip pi, 


he aſked his apoſtles, whom men took him to be? 
Matth, xvi. 13, 14. They anſwered, ſome ſaid 
5 135 he 
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PET 


he was John the Baßtiſt, otliers Eliat, others 
Fereniiahy or one of the old prophets. And you, 
ſays he, whom do you ſay Iam ? Simon Peter an- 


Tweredz You are the Chrif; the ſort of the living 


God. Jeſus ſaid to him, Happy are you, Sim, 
ſon of Jona, for, not fleſh and blood has revealed 
this ts you, but my Father who is in heaven. 


| Your name is Peter, and upon this rock I will 


build my church, and the gates of hell ſhall not 
prevail againſt it. And I will give you the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, and whatſoever you ſhall 
bind on earth ſhall be alſo bound in heaven, and 
whatever you ſhall looſe on earth ſhall be looſed 
in heaven. Vide FRAGMENT, No. CLXXIV, 
page 174. About eight days after, our Saviour 


being transfh&ared on a mountain, had with him 


Peter, Fames, and John, and ſhewed them a 
glimpſe of his glory. Peter being in an ecſtacy, 
and ſeeing Moſes and Elias with Feſus, exclaimed, 
Lord, it is god for ns to be here; if you pleaſe, 


we will make three tents, one for you, one for 
Moſes, and one for Elias, Matt. xvii. 1, 2, 3, 


&c. Luke ix. 28. 


Feſus 38 to Capernaum, being on the road 
1 


the apoſtles diſputed among themſelves, which-of 
them ſhould be greateſt in the kingdom of God, 


which they thought to be very near. P Hg and 
Peter came to Caopernaum forme time before 
the reſt; thoſe who gathered the half ſhekel 


a head for the uſe of the temple, came and aſked 


Peter, if his maſter would pay it then? Fe/#s bid 


Peter throw his line into the fea, and he ſhould 


find a piece of money to pay for them two, in the 


mouth of the firſt fiſh he ſhould take. Peter 
obeyed ; and found a ſhekel in the mouth of the 
fiſh, which he gave to the collectors, for Fe/us 
and for himſelf. ” 


One day, as Jeſus was ſpeaking concerning forgive- 


neſs of injuries, Matt. xviii. 21, 22. Peter aſked 
him how 'ofren they mult forgive ? ſeven times ? 
Jeſus told him, ſeventy times ſeven. On an- 
other occaſion, A. D. 33. Matthew xix. 27, 


28, 29. as 'our Saviour was ſpeaking of 
the danger of riches, Peter ſaid to him; Lord, 


we have left all to follow thee; what reward 
ſhall we have? Jeſus anſwered, an hundred- 
fold, even in this world, and in the other world 
eternal life. | | 


On the Twuefdiy before our Saviour's paſſion, Peter 


ſhewed him the fig-tree he had curſed, the even- 
ing before, was now withered, Mark xi. 12—21. 
and the day following, as they fat on the Mount 


of Olives, he, with the other apoſtles, aſked 
_  Feſus when the temple was to be deſtroyed? On 
Thurſday he was ſent with St. John to prepare 


for the paffoyer ; in the evening, when F/s was 


PEAT 
at table, and began to ſpeak of him who ſhoug 
betray him, Peter made ſigns to John, to aſk hin 
who this ſhould be? After ſupper, the diſciples 
diſputed who ſhould be the greateſt ? whereuyon 
Feſus laying afide his garments, waſhed their 

feet, to give them an example of humility, Pe, 
at firſt made ſome diffieulty; but 77/1 telling 
him, that if he did not waſh his feet, he could 
have no part in him; Peter replied, Lord, waſh 
not only my feet, but my hands and my head, 
John xiii. 6—=10 | | 
Some time after, Jeſus faid to him, Peter, Satin 
has deſired to ſift you as men fift wheat: But! 
have prayed for you, that your faith may not 
fail; and when you are converted, confirm your 
brethren. Peter aſked Chriſt, where he was go. 
ing? and ſaid, he was ready to follow him every 
where, even to death. But Chrift foretold ty 
him, that he would abjure him three times that 
very night, before the cock ſhould crow. When 
ſupper was ended, Jeſus went to the garden of 
Olives, taking Peter, Fames and John, apart, as 
witneſſes of his agony. Peter, though he had 
lately ſhewn ſo much reſolution, yet fell aflecy 
with the reſt, which occaſioned 7eſizs to ſay to 
him, Do you fleep, Simon Could you not watch 
with me one hour? Mark xiv. 37. Matth. xxvi. 
40, &c. - EY Eye | 


Fudas being come with the ſoldiers to ſeize Je/ur, 


Peter drew his ſword, and cut off the right ear 
of one Malchus, ſervant to the high-prieſt : but 
Feſus bid him put up his ſword, adding, all who 
fight with the ſword ſhould periſh by the ſword: 
at the ſame time he healed Malchus's ear, John 
xvili. 10, &c. Peter followed Jeſus afar off, into 
the houſe of Cataphasz where the ſoldiers and 
fervants having a fire in the middle of the hall, 
Peter ſtood among them to warm himſelf; when 
a maid ſervant ſaid, ſurely this man was with 
Feſus of Nazareth. Peter anſwered, I know not 
what you ſay; I do not ſo much as know the 
man. A little while after another maid fad, 
This man was with Teſus of Nazareth. But 
Perer denied it with an oath. About an hour 
after, one of the company affirmed, that Peter 
was a diſciple of Feſus. Others infiſted on the 
ſame thing, and ſaid, that certainly he was one, 
for his very ſpeech betrayed him to be a Ge. 
One of them, a kinfman to Malebus, whole ear 
Peter had cut off, aſſced him, Did not I ſee you 
with him in the garden? Peter again denied it 
with an oath, proteſting 'that he did not know 
the man. And now the cock crowed the ſecond 
time. Jeſus being in the ſame hall, and not lat 
from Peter, turned and looked on him; Peter 


remembering that 76% had ſaid to him, Bri 


„„ PET 


the eock crowed twice he ſhould deny him and faithful, and haying filled them with ſuper- 
thrice, he threw himſelf out of Caiaphas's natural gifts, and eſpecially with the gift of 
houſe, and wept bitterly, Matt. xxvi. 73, 75. tongues, there being then at Jeruſalem Jevus 
Merk xiv. 30, 77 from all the eaſt; they could not comprehend by 5 
Very probably he remained in ſecret, and in tears, what means theſe people, who were Galilcaus, z 
all the time of our Saviour's paſſion, Friday and ſhould ſpeak ſuch varicty of languages. Some | { 
Saturday, but on Sunday morning Jeſus being ſaid, the apoſtles were full of wine: but Peter 45 


riſen, and Mary having been at the tomb, and in their defence, ſtated that, this was not the | 1 
not finding the body of e/us, ſhe ran into the effect of drunkenneſs, but the completion of the 1 
city, to tell Peter and John that their maſter was promiſe, Joel ii. 28. to ſend the Holy Spirit on "3 
taken away. Peter and John ran to the ſepulchre; all fleſh, &c. Vide PENTECOST. of 
John coming firſt, did not enter it; but Peter Some days after, Peter and John going to the tem- in 
coming, ſtooped down, and faw the linen ple at the hour of prayers, found at the gate of iÞ 
eloths wherein the body had been wrapped. the temple a man of more than forty years of 1 
They returned to Jeruſalem, not underſtanding age, who from his birth had been a cripple, and 9 
what had come to pple The ſame day our Sa- could not walk. Peter healed him, and on this 4 
viour appeared to Peter, to comfort him. Vide occaſion preached Feſus to the people. 1 
John xx. 1, 2, 3, &c. and Luke xxiv, 12, &c. While he was ſpeaking, the prieſts and Sadducecs 1 
Mark xvi. 7. Luke xxiv. 34. Chry/ot. in 1 Cor. laid hold on Peter and John, and put them in 1 
hom. 38. „„ . priſon. The day following, the ſenate, the ma- 19 
Some days after, Peter being returned into Galilee, giſtrates, and the chief prieſts being aſſembled, 9 


and going to fiſh in the fea of Galilee (or lake of they aſked the two apoſtles, in whoſe name they 
Genne/areth) with ſome others of the apoſtles, had performed the miracle of healing the lame 
Jeſus appeared to them on the ſhore, John ſaid man? Peter anſwered them, in the name of 
to Peter, it is the Lord. Peter immediately Jeſus Chrift of Nazareth, whom they had cruci- 
ſwimming to ſhore came to 7eſus; and eſs fied, and whom God had raiſed again, &c. The 
dined with them. After dinner 7e/us ſaid to council ſtrictly charged them to teach no more 
Peter; Simon, ſon of Jona, do you love me more in this name: but Peter and John told them, 
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than-theſe ? He anſwered, yea, Lord, you know judge yourſelves which is moſt juſt, whether to 11 
that I love you. Jeſus ſays to him, then feed my obey you or to obey God. | 14 
ſheep. He put the ſame queſtion to him again, Many of the faithful fold their eſtates, and brought by 
and Peter making the ſame anſwer, our Lord the money, and laid it at the feet of the apoſtles. by 
laid to him again, Feed my lambs. This he re- Of this number was a man called 4nanas, with 194 
peated a third time, at Which Peter being morti- his wife Sapphira, who, by agreement between ip 
hed, ſaid, Lou know, Lord, that I love you. Fe/us themſelves, concealed part of the money for I 
: replied to him, Feed my ſheep. I tell you for which they had ſold their land, and brought the 4 
a truth, that when you were young, you girded | reſt, as if it were the whole. Anamas came firſt, 4 
; yourſelf and went where you pleaſed 3 but now and Peter ſaid to him; how could you ſuffer Sa- 
' you are old another ſhall gird you, and lead you tan to ſeduce you, to lie to the Holy Ghoſt, by 
a where you would not go.” At the ſame time conccaling part of the price of your land? &c. 
: Peter ſeeing John the Evangeliſt nan ing Jeſus, Immediately Ananias fell down dead, and was 1 
h ſaid, Lord, what muſt become of him? Fe/us carried out and buried. About three hours after- . 
f anſwered, If I will have him continue, what wards his wife Sapphira came in, and Peter ſaid | 1 
does that concern you? Do you follow me.“ to her the ſame he had ſaid to her huſband; im- 1 
Thus, though he fore warned Peter, yet he re- mediately ſhe alſo fell down, and gave up the ; 3 | 
t- to gat in what manner 7%n ſhould ghoſt: which infuſed a great awe in all who heard i 
end his life. 


| | of it. Vide ANANIAS. | 

After Feſzzs Chriſt had aſcended into heaven, and The number of believers increaſed daily; the people 
the apoſtles had ſeen his aſcenſion, they returned even brought the ſick into the ſtreets, that the 
to Jeruſalem, to wait for the Holy Ghoſt. Du- ſhadow of Peter might cover ſome of them. Then 
ring this interval, Peter propoſed to fill up the the high-prieſt and the Phariſees put the apoſtles 
place vacant by the treachery of Judas. The into priſon. But an angel brought them forth, 
propoſal was agreed to, and the lot was caſt, and bid them go into the temple, and boldly de- 
which fell upon /Zatthias. | clare the words of life. This they did, where- x 

The tenth day after the aſcenſion of our Saviour, upon the princes and prieſts apprehended them, |; 

the Holy (Ghoſt having deſcended on the apoſtles, and demanded why ey had diſobeyed their 


orders? 


PET 

orders? by continuing to ſpeak in the name of 
Jeſus Chriſt; Peter and the Apoſtles anſwered, 
that it was more neceſſary to obey God than 
man. This anſwer provoked them, and they 
were going to condemn them to death, when 
Gamaliel ſuſpended their reſolution, by repre- 
ſenting, that if this matter was from God, it 
was in vain to oppoſe it; but if otherwiſe, it 
would ſoon vaniſh of itfelf. So they diſmiſſed 
the Apoſtles, after giving each of them thirty- 
nine ſtripes. ah 

After the. martyrdom of Stephen, the Apoſtles alone 
continued at Teruſalem; Philip, the deacon, 
going to Samaria, the Samaritans received the 
word of the Lord, and ſeveral were baptized, 
Peter and Fohn repaired thither alſo, to impart 


the Holy Ghoſt ; which Philip had not power 
to do. Simon the magician was alſo baptized 


among others, and admiring the power of the 
_ apoſtles, in conferring the Holy Ghoſt, he offered 
money for it to Peter. But Peter with indig- 
nation replied to him, Thy money and thyſelf 
periſh together, who. thinkeſt the gifts of God 
can be bought with money! Acts viii. A 
St. Peter departing from Feru/alem, viſited the diſ- 
ciples from city to city; and came to Lydda. 
Here he cured Zneas, who had been paralytic 
eight years. A certain holy woman named 
Tabitha, happening to die at Soph while Peter 
was at Lydda, the diſciples ſent for him. 
Peter came, and entering the chamber where 
Tabitha lay dead, he betook himſelf to prayers : 


then he ſaid, Tabitha ariſe. She opened her 
eyes, and ſeeing Peter, ſhe ſat up. Peter ſtaid 


at Foppa a good while, lodging with one Simon. 
a tanner. ' Acts ix. 36, &c. | 

At Ceſarea of Paleſtine reſided a centurion called 

Cornelius, a man who feared God: he was di- 
rected by an angel, to ſend to Zoppa for Peter; 
and Cornelius immediately ſent two of his ſer- 
vants. While they were on the road Peter being 

on the terrace of his hoſt Simms houſe, in an 

extaſy, ſaw, as it were, a great ſheet of linen 


let down from Heaven, full of animals clean and 


_ unclean, He heard a voice, ſaying, Ariſe Peter, 
kill and eat. But Peter anſwered, Lord, I have 
never eaten any thing unclean. The voice re- 
plied, Call not that unclean which God has pu- 
rified. He had this viſion three times, after 
which the ſheet was again taken up into Heaven. 
By this time came in the men ſent by Cornelius. 
The day following St. Peter went with them, 
and ſome of the brethren from Foppa. Acts x. 
He found Cornelius with his kindred and friends 
waiting for him. When Cornelius firſt ſaw him, 


he fell at his feet: But Peter lifting him up, 


ſaid, I am but a man, as well as you. Cornelius 


giving thanks to God, began to preach 
ſaid, can any one refuſe baptiſm to thoſe who 


When St. Peter was returned to Feruſalem, the 


It is thought Peter went to Antioch ſoon after this, 


a long while; it is believed ſeven years; not con. 
Cappadocia, and Pontus, as is concluded from 


went to Rome, A. D. 425 the 2d. year of Claudius, 


gus, who by his deceits had perverted many, and 


Peter being come to Feruſalem, at the paſſorer, 


PET 


related to him what had happened; and P;;,, 
Chriſt. While he was ſpeaking, the Holy chen 
deſcended upon all that heard him. Then Pac 


have already received the Holy Ghoſt as well 1; 
ourſelves ? 7 


faithful of the circumciſion ſaid to him, Why 
have you gone unto thoſe that are not circum. 
cifed ? but when Peter had related to them al 
that had paſſed, they glorified God. 


where he founded a Chriſtian church. A. D. 
36. Vide Euſeb. Chronic. Leo Serm. 80, Hieronym. 
in Galat. xi. & de Viris illuſt. c. 1. Chryſſt. t. c 
homil. 12. St. Chryſſtom ſays, he continued there 


ou but at intervals. For during this time 
he viſited 'Feru/alem, Afia Minor, Bithynic, 


the epiſtle he afterwards addreſſed to the faithful 
of thoſe provinces. From thence, ſay ſome, he 


about twenty-five years before his martyrdom; 
which time the church of Rome generally allows 
to the Biſhopric of Peter. It is thought that at 
his leaving Antioch, he fixed Ignatius in his place. 
It is ſaid, Eufeb. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. ii. cap. 17. Hi 
ronym. de Viris illuſt. that at Rome he contracted 
an acquaintance with Philo, the Alexandrian Fer, 
See PHILo. It is thought alſo, that the chick 
occaſion of his journey was to oppoſe Simen Ala. 


was honoured there almoſt as a God. The pre- 
ſence and miracles of Peter, abated or ruined the 
reputation of the impoſtor, Simon, ſays £u/c. 
lib. ii. cap 14. Cyril. Catech. 6. Fuſtin. Apoleg. 1,7. 
If at this time St. Peter did not continue long 
enough at Rome, to undeceive thoſe ſeduced by 
Simon, yet he did it effectually afterwards, as we 
ſhall ſee in its place. en 


A. D. 44. Herod Agrippa began a perſecution 
againſt the church, As xii. 1, 2, 3, &c. He 
ſlew James the Greater, brother of John, and 
cauſed Peter to be apprehended, deſigning 40 
put him to death after the paſſover. But tlie 
very night before Herod thought of executing 
him, as Peter, loaded with chains, was ſleeping 
between two ſoldiers, the angel of the Lord 
awaked him, opened the priſon, and brouyl 
him the length of a ſtreet. He came to the houſe 
of Mary the mother of Fohn, where many of 
the faithful were aſſembled at prayers 15 


PET 5 PET 


t Feruſalem, but we are not told what be. 
He left 7 420 *till the council at Feruſalem, 
A. D. 51. Poſſibly before this time he made 
his ſecond journey to Rome, from whence he 
wrote his firſt epiſtle, about A. D. 50. It is 
dated from Babylon, i. e. Rome, as the antients 
explained it [and as the church of Rome affirms. ] 
Peter was obliged to leave Rome by order of the 
emperor Claudius, which baniſhed all Jezvs from 
thence, becauſe of the tumults they continually 
raiſed there, excited by one CHreſtus, as Suetonius 
ſays, lib. v. cap. 25. meaning, probably, Chri/2. 
Peter returned into Judea, and was at the coun- 
cil of Feruſalem, in which, after a ſtrict exami- 
nation, the council came to this concluſion, 
which Peter promoted, That no new obligation 
ſhould be impoſed on the Gentiles, but only ab- 
ſtinence from fornication, from the uſe of blood, 
and from meats offered to idols. 
come time after, Peter coming to Anticch, he ate 


and drank with the Gentiles, without regarding ſhould be thought, as St. Ambroſe ſays, that he 
the Moſaic diſtinctions of meats. But, when affecked the glory of 7eſus Chrift, Ambroſ. in 
ſome converted Jews from Feriſalem came to Pal. cxviii. Aug. Serm. 203, 
Antioch, Peter being unwilling to offend them, Gregory the Great, lib. iii. ep. 30. ſays, the body of 
ſeparated himſeif from the converted Gentiles. St. Peter was firſt buried in the Catacombs, two 
Paul fearing, that what Peter did, might be in- miles from Rome, from whence it was after- 
terpreted, as if he meant to revoke and annul wards tranſported to tae Vatican, where it has. 
what he had determined in the council of Feriſa- lain ever ſince, He held the primacy of Rome 
lem, withſtood him to his face, and expoſtulated about 24 or 25 years. His age might be about 
with him; to which Peter ſubmitted. Gal. ii. II. 74 or 75 years, It is generally agreed, that 

The particulars of St. Peter's life are little known, Linus was his ſucceſſor. | 

| aſter the council of 7ery/alem A. D. 51. Some This is the - pourtraiture that Nicephorus, lib. ii. 


time before his death he propoſed to write to the cap. 37. gives us of St. Peter, which he probably 
faithful that had been converted by him, to re- 


becauſe of what had happened to Simon Mugus, 
ſought to kill him, and that the believers urged 
him to quit Rome, to avoid their fury, He was 
got already to the gates of Rome, when he ſaw 
Feſus Chriſt coming in at the ſame gate. Peter 
ſaid to him, Lord, whither are you going? to 
which our Saviour anſwered, I am coming to Rome 
to be crucified over again. St. Peter underſtood, 
by theſe words, that our Lord would have him 
ſtay there, and glorify him by his death. He 
returned, and related this to the faithful. He 
was taken and put into priſon, where, it is ſaid, 
he continued nine months. He was crucified at 
Rome in the Via Oflia, A. D. 66. June 29, (on 
the ſame day and in the ſame place where St. 
Paul was beheaded) with his. head downwards, 
as he had deſired of his executioners. Euſeb. lib. 
11. cap. 1. Hit. Eccl. Prudent. p. 144. After. 
p-. 148. CHryſeſt. in Geneſ. Homil. 66. Sc. This. 
he did out of a ſenſe of humility, for fear it 


took from ſome antient picture of this apoſtle. He 
mind them of the truths he had taught them, «vas no? fat, but pretty tall and upright, having a 
| which he did in his ſecond epiſtle. Athanaſi de fair and paliſb countenance. The hair of his head 
5 fuga. Vide 2 Pet. 1. 14. For ſome time the aud beard was thick, frizzled, and not long. His 
T canonicalneſs of this epiſtle was queſtioned, be- eyes were black, and blood-fhot, his eye-brows pro- 
cauſe of its difference in ſtyle from the former tuberant and lofty, his noje ſomething long, and ra= 
3 epiſtle: but at length it was generally received. ther flat than ſharp, | 
The apoſtles Peter and Paul came to Rame about 


The Ebionites imputed ſeveral of their ſuperſtitions. | 
to him, and theſe forgeries they inſerted in a 1 
book intitled, The Voyages of St. Peter, which: i. 
they aſcribed to St. Clement. He has been made- | '1 
alſo the author of ſeveral books, Eigſeb. lib. iii. 1 
a y þ cap. 3. Hiiſt. Rel, Hieronym. de Viris illuſt. cap. 1. 
in a fiery cnariot, Peter and Paul betook them- mentions his As, his Goſpel, his Revelation, a 
lelres to their prayers z when, the impoſtor, being Vork about Preaching, and another about Judge- 
torſaken of his dæmons, fell down upon the ment, We have ſtill a large hiſtory of St. 
ground; and having broken his legs, he was Peter, called the Recognitions, imputed to St. 
carried to Brunda, where, through rage and Clement. Clemens of Alexandria cites the Reve= 
ſhame, he threw himſelf headlong from the top of lation of St. Peter in his Hypotypoſes. They read 
his houſe. This Brunda was probably in Rome, this falſe Revelation in ſome churches of Paleſtine 
for ſeveral of the antients expreſly affirm, that he on Goed- Friday, in the fifth century. Origen re- ] 
died at Rome, St. Ambroſe Serm. 68. relates, jects the book of St. Peter's Preaching; but { 
that the Pagans being provoked againſt Peter, | | Clemens 


A. D. 65, where they performed many miracles, 
and made many converts. Simon Magus, by his 
tricks, it is ſaid, continued to deceive the people, 
pretending to be the Meſſiab, and even, ſay ſome, 
attempting to aſcend into the air by his demons, 
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Clemens Alexandrinus often quotes it. The Na- 
zarene heretics uſed St. Peter's goſpel. Origen 
relates ſomething from it. The orientals aſcribe 
ſome liturgies to him, but without reaſon. Vide 
Baronins, and de Tillemont, tom. 1, Hiſt, Eccl, St. 
Peter, art. 30, 40. Fabricius, Cod. Apoc. N. T. 


PETRA, vob, rer, Rock; from ppb felah, 3 
PETRA, the capital city of Arabia Petrea. It; 


We have already obſerved, that St. Peter was a 


married man. But -the fathers inform us, that 
after his calling to the apoſtleſhip he renounced 
the uſe of marriaye, and reparded his wiſe 
only as his ſiſter. Clem. lib. vii. Stromat. Chryſs/. 
de Virgin. cap. 82. Some have concluded 
that the wife of St. Peter, (as thoſe of the other 
apoſtles that were married,) followed her huſ- 
band, and aſſiſted him in preaching the goſpel, 
according to her abilities, viſiting and mftruct- 
ing thoſe of her own ſex. Vide S. Ari. tom. 1. 
Ariſcel. Baluz. p. 357. 


We are afſured, by Clem. Alex. lib. vii. Stromat. 


Euſch, ib. iti. cap. 30. Hift. Eel. that Peter's wife 
ſuffered martyrdom. This apoſtle ſeeing her led 
to death, cried out to her, with great reſolution, 
Wiſe, remember the Lord. It is ſaid, alſo, that 
he had a daugliter named Pelronilla, or Petrina, 
whoſe name is in ſome martyrologies May 31. 
Clemens Alexandriuus, Strom. p. 445. and Epipha- 
nins Heres, 30. cap. 22. acknowledge, that St. 
Peter had children, and St. Auſtin, in Adimant, 
cap. 17. mentions a daughter of this apoſtle, 
The Ads of Nereus and Achilleus relate ſeveral 
things concerning her. Vide the Bollandifts : 
May 31. 


PETHAHIAH, mann, Ozbiz, gate of the Lord, 


PETHAHIAH, or Pheteza, head of the nineteenth 


or to whom the Lord opens; from dd pathac, to 
open; or gate, and yah, the Lord. | 


family of the prieſts. 1 Chron. xxiv. 16. 


PETHOR, a city of Meſopotamia, of which Balaam 


 Pachora, and Euſebius, Phathura. 


was a native. The Hebrew, Numb. xxli. 5. 
calls this city D Pethura : Ptolemy calls it 
He places it 
in the upper Meſopotamia. We think it to be 
towards Thapſacus, beyond the Euphrates. St. 
Ferom in his tranſlation has omitted this name. 
He has only, To Balaam who davelt on the river 
of the Ammonntes. The Septuagint have, To Ba- 
laam Son of Beer Pathura, hd. dwells on the 
river of the country of his people. Certain it is, 
that Baluam was of Meſopotamia. Deut. xx111. 4. 


PETHUEL, op, Mouth of God ; from H path, 
a mouth: otherwiſe, Dilatation, or Perſugſion of 


God; from db pathah, to perſuade, or from Hod 
pathac, to dilate, and oN el, God. 


PETHUEL, or Phatuel, father of the prophet 
Joel. The Hebrews think, that the fathers of 


In 2 Kings xiv. 7. it is ſaid, Amaziah King of 


Petra, in Greek, ſignifies a Rock, and was probably 


meant 2 Kings, xiv. 7. and Iſaiah xvi. 1. vii. 


8. 


reans brought their perfumes thither for ſale; 


prophets were alſo prophets, when their namez 


called the Third Palyſtine. 
and St. Ferom alſo, extends Paleſtine to the Re). 


rabo ſays, lib. xvi. that Petra was the capital 0 


ET 


are thus mentioned in ſcripture. 


one, or Rock. 


appropriated to Paleſtine in the antient Nztitia 
Eeelefraſtica, and was the capital of what vs 


Sometimes Euſebiy, 


Sea, to Elath, ſo that it comprehended I, 
and Arabia Petrea: but it was not ſo antientl. 
The old name of Petra, they ſay, was >: 
Rekem, or as Foſephus, Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 4 : 
and Euſſebius read it, Arte, or Arkeme, or 4. 
hem, TFoſephus ſays, that the city of Relem takes 
its name from a king of Midian called Reben! 
mentioned Numb. xxxi. 8. But we no where fu 
in ſcripture, that Retem was the name of a cty, 


Judah took Selah (the rock, the ſtone) by war 
and called the name of it Jobtbeel. It is common. 
ly thought this means the city of Petra, the c. 
pital of Arabia Petrea; but we cannot be certain 
of it. Amaziah may have taken by ſtorm ſome 
rock, {Selah) to which the Idumeans had fled, 
and may afterwards have named this rock Ji. 
theel, the obedience of the Lord. { 


given to this city becauſe of its ſituation upon x 
rock, or becauſe it was encompaſſed by rocks, cr 
becauſe, as they ſay, the greater part of the 
houſes were dug in the rock. It is called alſo ly 
the antients Agra, or Hogor, whence comes thi 
name of Agarenianc. But neither can thoſe 
names be found in ſcripture ; fo that unleſs it be 


11. under the name of Selah, or Rock, I do nc 
ſee that it 1s mentioned in ſcripture. 


the Nabatheans, that the Mineans and the Grr- 


that the city was ſituate in a plain full of gut- 
dens, and watered with fountains, but all en- 
compaſled by rocks. Pliny lib. vi. cap. 28. fpeass 
of it almoſt in the ſame terms. This deſcrip 
tion1s very different from that by the geographer 
of Nubia, who ſays, that moſt of the houles of 
Petra were dug in the rock; and Herodian give! 
a deſcription of the capital of the Apareniani, % 
{tanding on the point of a very high mountain. 
This author calls it Atra. Dion does not nam 
it, but in the manner he ſpeaks of it, it mult be 
upon a ſteep rock, in a very dry and barren coul. 
try. Dio Caſſius lib. Ixviii. Trajan beſieged l, 
and though he had made a breach in it, yet 1 
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was forced to raife the ſiege, It appears, that 
the city he mentions was in Meſopotamia, and 
therefore muſt be very different from the city of 
which we are now treating. 


| Some geographers think, that there were more than 


one Petra. St. Athanafrus diftinguiſhes two, one 
in Paleffine, and the other in Arabia, Epiftola ad 
Monaco, p. 635. Vide Relund. Palaſt. lib. iii. 
p. 927, 928. He calls Arius or Macgrius biſhop 
of Petra in Paleſtine, and Aſferius, biſhop of 
Petra in Arabia. The paraphraſts Jonathan and 
Onkelos diſtinguiſh Retem and Petra as different 
cities. Joſephus ſpeaks of Petra in the country 
of the Amalezkites, i. e. Retem or Petra, near 
to which Aaron died; and he confounds it with 
Petra in the land of the Midianites, which took 
its name from king Rekem. Laſtly, J am of opi- 
nion, that we ſhould diſtinguiſh Pera or Selah 
in the country of Moab, or in the eaſtern Idumæa, 
mentioned Jaiab xvi. I. xlii. 11. 2 Kings xiv. 7. 
which was afterwards called Fottheel, from the 
other Petra, called Rektem, in the ſouth Idumea, 


or in Arabia Petrea, or in the country of the 
Amalekites. | 


As to the ſituation of this laſt city, it will be diffi- 


cult enough to determine it. Strabo, lib. xvi, 
places it three or four days journey from Fericho, 
and five days journey from the foreſt of palin— 
trees, on the Red-Sea. Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 28. 


places it 600 miles from Gaza, and 125 from 


the Perfan gulph. But Ce/larius and Reland 
think that the numbers have been changed, that 
we ought to read 125 miles from Gaza, and 600 


from the Perſian gulph. Euſebius places Theman 


live miles from Petra, Carcaria a day's journey 
from the ſame city, Beeroth Bene-jacan at ten 
miles weſt, and the city of Elath at ten miles eaſt. 
|t is thought that the city of Krat, or Karat, lying 
on the confines of Arabia and Syria, inclining 
toward the ſouth, is the ancient Petra in Ara- 
lia, formerly its metropolis, and which we find 
in Ptolemy by the name of Charat-Meoab, or 
Carat Moba; in Stevinus, Meobu-charas z and 
perhaps Caraca, 2 Macc. xii. 17. and Carcar, 


Judges xi. 3. Carach or Crat ſignifies a fortreſs, 


in Chaldee and Syriac. It is known to our hiſto- 


ans by the name of Cral of Montreal. It was 


long in poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians in the time of 
the Holy War; but at laſt Saladin took it, A. D. 
1188. The Ajubites, his ſucceſſors, enjoyed it 


till they were driven from thence by the Mama- 


lukes, D' Herbelot thinks, that the name Krat 


was given it from that of Arab, as it was called 
y the Jeaus. | 


dince that time it has obtained the name of Hag, 


or Hagiar, which ſignifies a ſtone or rock. It 


an 

ſtands in the province of Hegiax, and is diſtant 
from Jemamab a journey of twenty-four hours. 

The city of Agr, or Hagiar, has given its name 
to a country between Syria and Arahia, and 
which we call Arabia Petrea, where the people 
of Saleh, i. e. the T hemudites, inhabited formerly. 
There are {till ſeen in this country, as the A- 
Julmen affirm, the rocks and caves where they 
hid themſelves, from the anger of God, with 
which they were threatened by the prophet Sa— 
leh, There are allo ſeen the graves of thoſe 
who were killed fighting againſt the ſalſe prophet 
Muſeilemab, who pretended to do in Yemen what 
Mahomet had done in Hegiaz. 

The city of Hagiar, by its advantageous fituation, 


became the capital and fortreſs of the Carmathes, 


from whence thoſe rebels for a long time in- 
felted the dominions of the chalifs of Bagdat, 


and ſo much harrafled the pilgrims of Mecca, that 


the pilgrimage was ſuſpended for ſeveral years. 
Abuſaid built there a caſtle called Hagiarah, 
which his ſon Abouthaher exceedingly fortified, 


fo that afterwards Hagiar paſſed for a place that 


was impregnable. | 

There is another city called alſo Hagr, or Hagiar, 
lying farther in Arabia, which belongs to the 
province of Baharain. 

PEUL THAI, wyd, my works, or my work ; from 
>yD pahal, or pohal, to do, or work, and the pro- 
noun  z, my. | | 

PEULTHAI, or Ppollati, of the race of the Le- 
vites, the eighth in order of the porters of the 
temple, 1 Chron. xxvi. 84... 

PHALLU, Nd, admirable, or hidden; from x92 
phala. 

PHALLU, or Pallu, ſecond ſon of Reuben, and 
father of Eliab. Head of a family, Gen. xlvi. g. 
Numb. xxvi. 5. 

PH ALT I, wo, deliverance, or flight ; from ud 


palat. 


PHALTI, or Phaltiel, ſon of Laiſb. He married 


Michal, SauPs daughter, after Saul had taken her 
from David; but David afterwards took her 
from Phalti, 1 Sam. xxv. 44. 2 Sam. iii. 15. See 
MicnaL. 


PHANNIAS, or Phanaſis, ſon of Samuel, of the 
prieſts, a native of the town of Aphtaſi, Foſephus, 
de Bello, lib. iv. cap. 5. Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 8. ſays, 
He was a brutiſh and ignorant perſon, not on] 
unworthy of the high-prieſthood, but did not ſo 
much as know, as he ought, what this office was. 
After the faction had made themſclves maſters 
of the temple, they uſurped the power of ſetting 
up and depoſing the high-prieſts. Matthias, the 
ſon of Theophilus, was then in poſſeſſion of this 
dignity, They pretended to appoint him a ſuc- 
| | ceſſor, 
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ceſſor, and becauſe chat formerly, according to As to what Foſephus ſays, that ſince the time of 


their notions, the high-prieſthood had been given 
by lot, they proceeded to caſt lots on the ſacer- 
dotal family of Emakim, (probably the ſame. as 
Fakim, 1 Chron. xxiv. 12. which was the twelfth 
of the ſacerdotal famihes) and the lot fell upon 
- Phannias, about A. D. 68. Under his pontifi- 
cate the temple was deſtroyed by the Romans, 
A. D. 70. e | 
PHANUEL, 5812, face, or viſion of God,; from 
X32 pana, to ſee, and d& el, God. | 
PHANUEL, of Aßbur, father of the holy wido 
and propheteſs Anna, Luke ii. 36, 37, 38. 
PHARAOH, y, that difperſes, that ode that 
diſcovers; from Y parah : according to the 
Syriac, the revenger, the deſtroyer, the king, the 
crocodile. . TNT 
PHARAOH, a common name of the kings of 
Egypt. FJoeſephus ſays, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. 
that all the kings of Egypt, from Minæus the 
founder of Memphis, who lived ſeveral ages be- 
fore Abraham, had the name of Pharaoh, down 
to the time of Solomon, more than three thouſand 
three hundred years. He adds, that in the 


Egyptian language, the word Pharaoh ſignifies a 


king, and that theſe princes did not aſſume this 
name, till they aſcended the throne, when they 
quitted their former name, From hence ſays 
Toſephus, Herodotus names none of the kings of 
Egypt after Mineus the builder of Memphis, 
though he had three hundred and thirty kings 


for his ſucceſſors, becauſe they had all the name 


of Pharaoh; but he names an Egyptian queen, 
Nicaule, who ſucceeded them. I find, adds 
Foſephus, from the ancient records of our nation, 
that after the age of Solomon no king of Egypt 
had the name of Pharaoh. 


But Foſephus is not very accurate in this paſſage. 


True it is, Herodotus ſays, lib. ii. cap. 4, 99, 
100. that Mines or Minæus was the firit king of 
Egypt, and founder of Memphis; that there were 
three hundred and thirty kings after him in 
Eeypt ; that after them was a queen called Nitro- 
cris, (not Nicaule, as Foſephus writes it) but it 
is not true that theſe kings had no other name 
but Pharach. Aerodotus ſays expreſsly, that in 
the books of the Egyptian prieſts were regiſtered 
the names of three hundred and thirty kings ; 
that in this number eighteen were Ethiopians; 
and a woman who was a foreigner, called Nito- 
cris; and that the others were Egyptians : theſe 
princes therefore had each his proper name in 
this catalogue. So we ſee in the Fragments of 
Alanetho, that each king of Egypt had a name 


peculiar to him; and we find the name Pharaoh 


only in Scripture. 


name of Pharaoh, it ls manifeſtly falſe, ſince We 


under gab, chap. xxiii. 29, 30, &c. where thi; 
name is joined to Necho, which was the proper 


language was in common uſe, and as long az 


Bochart, de Animal, p. 2. lib. v. cap. 17. think; 


the great dragon that lieth in the midſt of his river, 


The firſt Pharaoh known to us is he, in whoſe 


The proper name of this king of Egyp? is unknown: 


The ſecond Pharaoh noticed in Scripture, reigne! 


PHA 
Solomon, the kings of Egypt had no longer the 


find this name under Hezetiah, 2 Kings xviii, 2. 


name of this prince; under Jehoiatim, chap. xi. 
35. and in the prophets. 1ſazah, Feremiah, and 
Ezekiel ; who are much later than Solomon, 1; 1 
very probable that the Zgyptians gave the name of 
Pharaoh to their kings, as long as the Egyptun 


their kings were of their own nation. But, after 
the conqueſt of Egypt by the Perfans, and elpe. 
cially by Alexander the Great, and that the Cre. 
cians introduced their language, with their 10s 
vernment, the name of Pharaoh ceaſed amon; 


them. Vide FRAGMENT, No. LXXXl! 
pages 141, 142. 


that Pharaoh properly ſignifies the crocodile, and 
that Ezekiel xxix. 3. alludes to this, when he lays, 
Behold I am againſt thee, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 


Le Clerc, in Geneſ. xii. 15. thought he found the 
true root of the word Pharaoh, in the Aral. 
verb Pharah, to be exalted, to be ſuperior, 
Abbot Renaudot, Diſſert. de lingua Cophtica, p. 
127. ſays, that Pharaoh is the ſame as the Fry. 
tian word Pouro, which ſignifies a king. F. 
Kircher, Qidyp. Egypt. lib. i. cap. 76. derives 
Pharaoh from the root Pharah, which ſometime; 
ſignifies to deliver; and he who would har: 
Pharaoh to ſignify one who is exempted fromthe 
juriſdiction of the laws, 


time Abraham went down into Egypt, Gen. vi. 
Io, &c. A.M. 2084, ante A. D. 1919, whole 
officers brought Sarah into that prince's harem; 
from which ſhe was not recovered without d- 
vine interſerence. The character of this prince 
ſeems to have been but indifferent. Vide ABR 
HAM III. | 


but it may be ſeen ſrom his hiftory, that he fearel 
God in ſome degree, and that the true religion 
was not intirely ſuppreſſed in Egypt. 


in Eeypt in the time of Fo/eph, when he vs 
ſold thither by the 1/hmaelitiſh merchants. Ti 
prince, or perhaps his ſucceſſor, had the myſe 
rious dream of ſeven fat kine, and ſeven ful 
ears of corn, conſumed by ſeven lean kine, and 
ſeven barren ears; and he promoted / to be 
regent of the whole kingdom, Gen. xv. 5, 6 
This is the ſame Pharaoh who ſent for and et, 


e 
tert ane 


tertained the patriarch Jacob, and his family in 


Fo | 
I= ird Pharaoh, is he that perſecuted the 1/-ael- 
iter. Moſes tells us, that he was a NEw king, 
and had no knowledge of Fo/eph. He oppreſſed 
Iſrael : and directed the deſtruction of their chil- 
© dren. His daughter preſerved Mo/es, and adopted 
him. Maſes being grown up, and having killed 
an Egyptian, who had abuſed a Hebrew, was 
obliged to fly from Egypt, to avoid that death 
which Pharaoh had threatened him with. 
There is a ſtrong probability, that the Pharach be- 
fore whom Moſes appeared, and in whoſe fight 
he ſmote Egypt with plagues, was a different 
perſon from him who would have ſlain him after 


at laſt compelled to fend the Hebrews out of 


purſued them with his army of chariots, But 
he was drowned in the Red Sea. Some hiſto- 

rians pretend to give us the name of this Pha- 
raob; ſome, as Appion, call him Amygſss, or 
Amaſis; Euſebius calls him Chenchris : Uſher 
calls him Amenophis. 

The fifth Pharaoh known to us, is he who gave 
protection to Hadad, fon of the king of Edom, 
I Kings xi. 15, 16, 17, 18, about A. M. 2960. 
who gave him to wife a ſiſter of his own queen, 
a u. him with lands, and brought up his 
ſon Genubah in his own court. 1 

| The ſixth Pharaoh is he who gave his daughter in 

marriage to Solomon, king of the Hebrews; 


85 Kings iii. I. ix. 16. 


lav 


| The ſeventh Pharaoh is Shiſhak, who protected 


the Jeroboam, and afforded him a refuge againſt king 

| Solomon his maſter. The ſame Shiſbak declared 
hol war againſt Rehoboam, ſon and ſucceſſor of Solo- 
*. mm, beſieged and took Jeruſalem, carried away 
ſol all the king's treaſures, and thoſe of the houſe of 
by” God, 1 Kings xiv. 25. 2 Chron. xii. 2, 5, Cc. 


rince 


FRA. chariots, ſixty thouſand horſe, and an infinite 


number of infantry, compoſed of Libyans, Tro- 
glodytes, and Ethiopians; not to reckon the na- 
tive Egyptians; which gives us a grand idea of 
the power and magniſicence of Shi/hat. 

The eighth Pharaoh is he with whom Hezetiah 
made a league againſt Sennacherib, king of A- 
rn, A. M. 3290. Vide SENNACHERIB and 
HEZEKIAH. This Pharaoh is probably the ſame 
whom Herodotus, lib. ii. names Sei hon, prieſt of 
Vulcan, who came to meet Sennacherib before 
Peluſium, and to whoſe aſſiſtance Yulcan ſent an 
amy of rats, which gnawed the bow-ſtrings, 
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he bad killed the Egyptian. This Pharach being 
Egypt, repented of the leave he had given, and 


A. M. 3033. The Chronicles inform us, that 
the army of Shi/bak conſiſted of twelve hundred 


P H A 
and the thongs of the bucklers, of Sennacherib's 


ſoldiers. | 

The ninth is Pharaohb-Necho, or Nechos, ſon of 
P/ammitichus, who ſubdued Fofiah. Herodotus 
alſo mentions this prince. See NEcHno. 

The tenth is Pharaoh Ophrah, who entered into an 
alliance with Zedekiah, king of Fudah, and at- 


tempted to aſſiſt him againſt Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Chaldea, Againſt this Pharaoh, Ezekiel 


pronounced ſeveral propheſies, Zzek. xxix. xxx. 
xxxi. xxxii. He is called Apries in Herodotus, 
lib. it. cap. 161. He is alſo mentioned Habak- 
kuk ii. 15, 16. J/uiah xix. xx. Jeremiah xlvi. 17. 
This is pretty nearly what the Scriptures relate, 
concerning the Pharacbhs, the ancient kings of 


Egypt. 
Eutychius, patriarch of Alexandria relates, that 


the Oriental Chriſtians gave the name of Amicus 


to the Phara»b who was drowned in the Red 
Sea. | 


Thoſe who would enter more deeply into this af- 


fair, may conſult the Chronicon of Euſebius as 


given by Scaliger, and the Chronicon of Georgius 


Syncellus, and Sir Robert Marſham's Canon Chro- 
 nicus Aigyptiacus, &C. 


PHARATHONI, or Phara, a city of Ephraim, 


1 Macc. ix. go. The Greet calls it Pharaton, or 
Pirathon, which is its name, Judg. xii. ult. 

PHAREZ, vd, hor/eman, or rider : otherwiſe, 
that divides, that expoſes, or that declares ; from 
vd paraſh, or paras, according to different 
readings. Son of Machir, 1 Chron. vii. 16. 

PHAREZ, wb, diviſion, rupture: that breaks forth 
violently. | 

PHAREZ, ſon of Fudah and Tamar. Tamar be- 
ing jult ready to lye in, found herſelf with child 
of twins. Vide the hiſtory, - Gen. xxxviii. 27, 
28, &c, The year of the birth of theſe twins 


is not noticed in Scripture. The ſons of Pharez 


were Heſron and Hamul. Numb. xxvi. 20, 21. 
PHARISEES, @apioz7o, ſeparated ; from Wha, ſe- 
parated, or divided. ED 
PHARISEES. The ſect of the Phariſees was one 
of the moſt ancient and moſt conſiderable among 
the Jews; its origin is not very well known. 
Maccabees 4th, chap. vi. ſays, that in the time of 
John Hyrcanus the high-prieſt, there were three 
ſects among the Jeu, the Phariſees, the Saddu- 
cees, and the Efſenes. Toſephus, after mention- 
ing the letter of Jonathan to the Lacedemonians, 
ſpeaks of theſe three ſets; which letter was 
wrote A. M. 3680, Jonathan died the year fol- 
lowing. Simon ſucceeded him, and governed 
eight years. After Simon, ſucceeded Hyrcanus, 
who governed twenty-nine years. So that we 


may 
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about A. M. 3820, ante A. D. 184. 


St. Jerome, in Iſai. viii. places the beginning of the tion, and as denoting them to be greater ob- 


Phariſees pretty late; for he ſays, the Scribes 
and Phariſees proceeded from the diviſion of the 
two famous ſchools of Hillel and Shammai. It 
is known from Joſephus, Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 17. 
that Shammai, or Sameas, lived in the time of 
Herod the Great; conſequently not long before 
our Saviour, 'The Rabbins alſo acknowledge 


e founder-of tlie et of the Phariſees; or - 


at leaſt as the chief ornament of it. But we 
make no doubt that it was more ancient; and 
in credit long before Herod, under Hyrcanus, 
Alexander Jaunæus, and Salome his wife. | 
The Phariſees take their name from a - Hebrew 
word, which ſignifies diviſion or ſeparation, be- 
cauſe they diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a more 
ſtrict manner of life, of which they made pro- 
feſſion. They imputed much to deſtiny or fa- 


. tality, and to the decrees of God, which have 


appointed all things before time was. To/ephus, 
: who himſelf was a Phariſee, tells us, in vita 
- ſua initio, & Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 9. that the 
opinions of this ſect nearly approached thoſe of 
the Stoicks; who did not aſcribe every thing to 
- deſtiny, but left to men a liberty of doing good 
actions or not. He adds, that they were much 


may place the riſe of the ſe& of the Phariſees corners, and hems, of their garments, 


Epiphanius, hereſ. 16. relates ſurprizing effeqs gr 


Some of them, St. Jerom ſays, in Mate. xxiii, 25. 


as they walked might prick their legs, and draw 


think on God. They often waſhed their hangs, 
and affected great external purity, never entering 


in the market, for fear they ſhould have touched 


addicted to aſtrology, thinking that by means of 


the ſtars they might arrive at the fore-knowledge 
of the ſecrets of Providence. | | 
The ſect of the Phariſees was very numerous an 
: extenſive. The reputation they gained by their 
learning, and by the regularity of their lives, 
rendered them very early formidable even to 
kings. Alexander Fanneus, king of the Jesus, 
was during his whole life at variance with the 
: Phariſees, and often had occaſion to repent it. 


At his death he told his wife, that if ſhe would 


reign peaceably, ſhe muſt win the Phariſees to 
- her intereſt. . She followed his advice, and the 
Phariſees taking the opportunity, made them- 

- ſelves maſters of the government. 
When our Saviour Jeſus Chrift appeared in Juda, 
the Phariſees were in great credit. among the 
people, becauſe of the reputation of their 
learning, ſanctity, and exact obſervance of the 
law. They faſted often, made long prayers, 
paid tythes ſcrupulouſly, diſtributed much alms : 
- but all this was vitiated by pride, oſtentation, 
- hypocriſy, and ſelf-love. They wore large rolls 
- of parchment on their fore-heads, and wriſts, on 
which were written certain words of the law; 
they affected to have fringes and borders at the 


their utenſils, and very beds, were often plunged 


cold water, by way of purification, 7/eþh. in 


1 


Saviour and his diſciples, for eating and drink- 


Banneus, a very auſtere man, who ate nothing 
- that was dreſſed or prepared, but contented him- 


In matters of religion the traditions of the ancients 


down on the ground, and 


8 - 5 * * 


broad 
than thoſe of other 7eqvs, as a badge of aldi 


ſervers of the law than others. 


the great auſterities of the Phariſees. Some al. 
moſt deprived themſelves intirely of flees. 
Others ſlept on a plank of a foot broad, that js 
they ſhould fleep too ſoundly, they might fal 
being awakened, 
might go to prayers. Others laid upon ſharp and 
uneven ſtones; others upon thorns : ſo that even 
in ſleep they might practiſe mortification. 


fixed thorns to the bottom of their robes, which 


blood from them; that they might make mort;. 
fication familiar, and be continually obliged to 


their houſes, or ſitting down at table, without 


waſhing. When they had been in the ſtreets, 


any unclean thing, they waſhed from their fin. 
gers ends up to their very elbows, Mark vii. 4. 
They would not ſo much as touch a Publica, 
or any man who they thought led an ill life, nor 
would they eat, drink, or pray with him, Matt, 
ix. 11. Luke vii. 39. All the veſſels they uſed, 


in water: and they often bathed themſelves in 


vita ſua. „ | 

hey kept many faſts of ſupererogation. The 
Phariſee, Luke xviii. 12. boaſts of his faſting 
twice a week, i. e. Monday and Thurſday, ne- 
cording to Epiphanius, hereſ. 16. and they did it 
with greater ſtrictneſs than other Jews. Vit 
Matth. vi. 16. The Phariſees upbraided our 


ing as other men, whereas they and the diſciples 
of John the Baptiſt faſted often, Mark ii. 18, 
And Jeſephus gives an account, that being young, 
he put himſelf under the conduct of one called 


ſelf with what the earth produced of itſelf. 


were their chief ſtudies; to theſe they made ad- 
ditions as they thought fit; making their own 
opinions to paſs for traditions of the ancients. 
By this means they over-burthened the law with 
a vaſt number of trifling obſervances, both uk- 
leſs and diſguſtful, which made it a heavy and 


_ nfup- 
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inſupportable yoke. They had even altered and 

corrupted it, in important articles, by perverſe 
interpretations: as our Saviour reproaches them, 
Mark vii. 10, 11, 12. 8 

The obſervation of the ſabbath was another point 

they had refined upon, and our Saviour had de- 


of other men, and are ſometimes driven from 
thence by exorciſms. See Matt. viii. 29, 30, 31. 
The ſect of the Phariſees was not extinguiſhed by 
the deſtruction of the temple at Feruſalem, and 
by the diſperſion of the eus. The greater part 


of the preſent eus are of this ſect, and equally 
bates with them on this head. They maintained, devoted to their traditions, which they call the 


that on this day it was not allowed ſo much as Oral Law. He that rejefs the oral law is an fe 
to heal a ſick perſon, though Chrif did it by a tate, and deſerves death, ſay the modern Phariſecs, 
word ſpeaking, Luke vi. 7. John ix. 16. They or Rabbiniſts. Benjamin of Tudela, who lived 
found fault, that on this day the people brought about the latter end of the twelfth century, ſays, 
their ſick to be healed. They were ſcandalized, that in his journey he found Phariſees, who were 
that a man carried his bed on the ſabbath-day, continually bewailing the deſolation of Sion and 
after he had been cured of a palſy, Mark ix. 1. Feruſalem ; who abſtained from fleſh, and were 
John v. 8, 9. From all which they concluded, always clothed in black, faſting every day except 
that Jeſus Chrift could not be a man ſent from the ſabbath, and perpetually praying for the de- 
God, becauſe he ſo little obſerved that profound _ liverance of Iſrael. | | | 
reſt, which they thought due to this day, John The opinions of the modern Phariſees are the ſame 
in. 16. T9] 3 as thoſe of the ancient. They leave every thing 
Our Saviour upbraids them with making long to deſtiny, except what depends on human li- 
prayers, ſtanding in the ſynagogues, or at the berty. They ſay that all things are in the hand 
corners of the ſtreets; and under pretence of of heaven, except the fear of God; i. e. that in 
prayer, conſuming widows” houſes. He ſays, the exerciſe of acts of piety they have ſree will, 
they affected to build up the tombs of the old and may voluntarily determine themſelves to good 
prophets, and openly declared, that they diſap- or evil. M. Baſnage ſays, they do not differ 
proved of the actions of their forefathers who from thoſe who in Holland are called Remon— 
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perſecuted them; while they themſelves were Ffrants. Thoſe of this day are leſs ſtrict than the | nn 
actuated by the ſame ſpirit, and oppoſed all ancients as to ſood, and other auſterities of the bY 
who would reclaim them from their enormities. body; but they come nothing ſhort of them in 1 
( The followers of this ſect condemned only the vanity, and tenacity for the pretended traditions | i 
f actual commiſhon of ſin, and thought themſelves of their fathers. They alſo hold a kind of me- [] 
[ allowed, to entertain evil deſires, thoughts, and tempſychſis, or revolution of fouls. The ſathers i 

deſigns, if not attended with outward acts of fin. : 


who have written concerning hereſies, have 1 
Thus Joſephs, Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 13. laughs at made a hereſy of the Phariſees, as if thoſe who . 


| LY 
Ig Polybius, for thinking the gods had puniſhed Anti- made profeſſion of this ſect had been ſeparated 1 
C- obus, for having only formed a deſign to pillage from the body of the Jews, as among us, here- | 
it the temple of the goddeſs Diana, though he had tics are excommunicated and rejected by the 
ie not put it in execution, Orthodox: but it was not ſo with the Jew 
pt The Phariſees believed the ſoul to be immortal, ſets. Whatever abuſes and corruptions might 
ak- and acknowledged the exiſtence of angels and prevail among them, whether in manners or 


ſpirits; they admitted a kind of tranſmigration opinions, they were united in communion with 
of the ſouls of good men, which might paſs from the other Iſraelites, The Phariſees and the Sad- 
one body to another; whereas thoſe of wicked ducees even diſcharged the chief offices of religion 
men were condemned to dwell for ever in priſons and the ſtate. | 

of darkneſs, Fo/eph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 2. & PHARPAR, Ob, that produces fruits: or the bu!l 


de Bello, lib. 11. cap. 12. In conſequence of theſe of the bull; from MD parah, to produce, or from 
principles, ſome of the Phariſees ſaid, that Fe/us d par, a bull. | | 


Chrift was John the Baptiſt, or Elias; or one of PHARPAR, or PY 
the old prophets; Matt. xvi. 14. 4. e. that the 
toul of one of thoſe great men had paſſed into 
the body of our Saviour. They believed alſo the 
reſurrelion of the dead, and admitted all the 
conſequences of it, againſt the Sadducees who 
rejected it. Foſephus, who was a Phariſee, be- 
1eved that the demons that poſſeſſed men, were 
the ſouls of wicked men, which enter the bodies 


arphar, one of the rivers of 
Damaſcus, or rather an arm of the Barrady or 
_ Chryforrhoas, which waters the city of Dama/- 
cus and the country about it, 2 Kings v. 12. 
The river of Damaſcus has its fountain in the 
mountains of Libanus. Near the city it is di- 
vided into three ſtreams, one of which päſles 
through Damaſcus, the other two water the gar- 
dens round about; then re-uniting, they Fole 


Q 2 | themſelves 
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themſelves four or five leagues north of the city. 


See MaundrelPs Travels from Aleppo to Jeru- 


falem, 


 PHARURIM, Sn, Caps pelt, Kettle, or cal- 


dron: from Md parar or ſuburbs; from Nb 

pParuar. 10 

PHARURIM. Nathan. melech, eunuch to king 
Jaſiab, had his dwelling at Pharurim, near the 
entrance of the temple. The Chaldee, and moſt 
interpreters, think Pharurim ſignifies the ſub- 
urbs. We find 1 Chron. xxvi. 18. a place weſt 
of the temple, called Parbar. I imagine Pha- 
rurim, or Phrurim, is the fame as Phrourion in 
Greek, which fignifies a watch or guard. Nathan- 
melech had his abode near the body of the guard 
of the temple, 


PHASE, r, Þ&cy, paſſage. See PASSOVER. 


PHASELIS, Cane, paſſage, or halting of the 
birth, or of the generation; from db paſac, to paſs, 
or to halt, and from T5 zalad, to bring forth, to be 
born. The true etymology of this word is un- 
known. 1 Macc. xv. 23, 

I. PHASAEL, eldeſt ſon of Antipater the Idu- 
mean, and brother of Herod the Great. Hyrca- 
nus the high-prieſt and prince of the Fervs, hav- 
ing committed to Antipater the chief government 


of the country, he made his eldeit ſon Phaſael 


general of the Ferviſh army, and governor of 
Feruſ/alem and round about. On ſeveral occa- 
tions Phaſael proved his valour and conduct. 


He beat Felix, who intended to revenge on him 
the death of Malichus, whom his brother Herod 


had cauſed to be flain at Tyre. Some time af- 
terwards the Fews accuſed the two brothers, 
Phaſael and Flerod to Mark Anthony, as having 
uſurped the whole authority, and left Hyrcanus 
only the name of prince. But Herod ſo well in- 
ſinuated himſelf into Anthony's favour, that his 
enemies were forced to drop their cauſe. 


During the war of Antigonus againſt Herod, Pacorus 


ſon to the king of the Parthians entering Judta, 
reſolved to place Antigonus on the throne. He 
cauſed Barzaphernes with his troops to enter 
Galilee, and ſent before him towards Fern/alem 
one Pacorus, cup-bearer to the king of Perſia, 


with a body of horſe. Pacorus advanced with 


Antigonus to Feruſalem, where they firit made 


themſelves maſters of the city, and then of the 


temple. Herod and Phaſael, who had ſided 
with Hyrcanus, having ſhut themſelves up in the 


royal palace, Pacorus ſtaid in the ſuburbs with his 


people. But Antigonus having deſired him to 


come into the city, Phaſael went to meet him, 


and received him into his houſe, Pacorus pre- 


tending to deſire to appeaſe theſe commotions, 


adviſed Phaſael to come with him into Galllee, 


PHASAELIS, a city three leagues from Jordan, 


'P HE 
to meet Barzapherurd, and to treat of Peace 
Phaſael fell into this ſnare, and followed Pacoruy 
into Galilee z where Bargaphernes at firſt received 
him very kindly, making him preſents ; but al. 
terwards cauſed him to be apprehended, aud 
put jn priſon. This treachery was ſo reſented 
by Phafael, that he daſhed out his own brain; 
againſt the walls of his priſon. Jeſeph de Bel 
155 1. cap. 8. P- 725. A. M. 3957, ante A. D. 4 
II. PHASAELy, ſon of Phaſael, who afterwarg; 
married Salampſo his couſin german, daughter of 
Herod the Great. 5 
PH ASAELE, a ſquare tower built by Herd at 
Jeruſalem, in honour of his brother; it was forty 
cubits ſquare, and forty in height. Above thi; 
height were porticoes, ſupported by arches; and 
in the midſt of theſe porticoes was a ſecond tower 
raiſed, adorned with fine apartments and mag 
nificent buſts, having parapets and redoubt; 
above them. The whole height might be about 
ninety cubits. To/eph. de Bello, lib. vi. cap. 6. 


in a plain, on the brook Carith. Foſephus ſays, 
 Antig. lib. i. cap. 16. lib. xvii. cap. 9. that Her: 
built it in honour of his brother; north of J. 
, richo. He ſays nothing that it was built beyond 
Jordan, as they make travellers believe. 
PHASIRON, ®Þz5pov, the ſong of the mouth; from 
dd pe, and Pw hir, a ſong ! otherwiſe, flat, or 
freight mouth; from 21 jaſhar. 1 Macc. ix. 66, 

PHEBE, Coigu, foining, pure; from the Grei 
word Þ03Boc. 

PHEBE, a deaconeſs of the port of Corinth, called 
Cenchrea. St. Paul had a particular eſteem for 
this holy woman; and Theodoret, ad Rom. xvi, 
thinks the apoſtle lodped at her houſe for ſome 
time, while he continued in or near Corintb. It 
is thought ſhe carried to Rome the epiſtle he 
wrote to the Romans, wherein ſhe is commended, 
Rom. xvi. 1, 2. Some moderns have advanced 
a notion, that Phebe was wife to St. Paul, bit 

none of the ancients have ſaid any thing like it 
It is thought in quality of deaconeſs ſhe was em- 
ployed by the church in ſome miniſtrations ſuit- 
able to her ſex and condition; ſuch as, to wilt 
and inſtruct Chriſtian women, to attend them in 
ſickneſs, diſtribute alms to them, &c. Ibe 
martyrologies mention Phebe September 3. 

PHENICE, Coviun, red, or purple; from the 
Greek Moluinès: otherwiſe, pa/m-tree; from 
Potvit | | | 

PHENICE, a port of the iſland of Crete, to tit 
weſt, St. Paul anchored at Phenice, when be 

was carried to Rome, Acts xxvii. 12. A. D. 60. 

PHENICIA, ®$0ovixy, a province. _ 

PHENICIA, a province of Syria, whoſe lit 


have 


Þ 
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| have not always been the ſame; Sometimes its 


extent has been defined from north to ſouth, 


from Orthofia to Peluſium, Vide Herodot. lib. iv. 


cap. 39. | lib. vii. Cap. 89. Strabo, lib. 16. At 


other times its ſouthern limit has been Mount 


Carmel and Ptolemais, From the conqueſt of 
Paleſtine by the Hebrews, its limits were narrow, 
and excluded the country of the Phi/:flines, 
which occupied the coaſt from Mount Carmel 
along the Mediterranean, toward Egypt. Tt had 
alſo little extent on the land fide, becauſe the 
Jſrazlites, who had Galilee, confined it to the 
coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea. 


Thus when we ſpeak of Phenicia, we muſt have a 


right notion of the time. Before 7o/bua con- 


quered Palgęſtine, the country was poſſeſſed by 


Canaanites, the Tons of Ham, who were divided 
into eleven families, of which the moſt power- 
ſul was that of Canaan the founder of Sidon, 
and head of the Canaantes properly ſo called, 
whom the Greeks named Phenicians, Only theſe 
preſerved their independance under Fo/bua ; alſo 
under David, Solomon, and the ſucceeding kings : 
but they were ſubdued by the kings of Aria, 


and Chaldea, Afterwards they ſucceſſively obeved 


the Perfians, Greeks, and Romans. At this day 
Phenicia is in ſubjection to the O!tomans, not hav- 
ing had any national or native kings, or any in- 
dependent form of government, for more than 
two thouſand years: for the kings that the /. 
ſyrians, Chaldeans, Perſians, and Grecians ſome- 
times eſtabliſhed, were tributary, and had but a 
precarious authority. 


The chief cities of Phenicia were Sidon, Tyre, Pto- 


lemais, Ecdippe, Sarepta, Beryth, Bibles, Tripoli, 
Orihgſia, Simira, Aradus. The Phenicians alſo 
anciently poſſefled ſome cities in Libanus. Some- 
times the Greek authors comprehend all Judea 
under the name of Phenicia, In the ancient 


Neritia Eccleſſaſtica, they diſtinguiſh Phenicia 


above the ſea, and Phenicia of Libanus. The firſt 


contained the cities of Tyre, Beryth, Arca, Ge- 
garta, Paneas, Trierii, Sidon, Biblos, Ortboſia, 
Aradus, Gonaiticus Saltus, Ptolemais, Tripoli, 
Betrys,, Antaradus, Politiana. Phenicia of Li- 
bonus contained Edeſa, Abila, Fuſlinianopelis, 
Gonaiticus Saltus, Laodicea, Damaſcus, Palmyra, 
Salaminia, Heliopolis, the diſtrict of Fambrudes, 
the diſtrict of Magludes, the Eaflern diſtrict. By 
this may be ſeen the then great extent of Phe- 
nicia. 

HENICIANS. Heredetus ſays, lib. iv. cap. 104, 
that the Phenicians inhabited at firſt on the Red- 
Sea, whence they removed and ſettled on the 
Mediterranean, between Syria and Egypt, This 
may be eaſily reconciled with Maſes, who ſays 

2 | 
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the neighbouring countries. The name Phenicia 
is not in the books of Hebrew Scripture; but in 
the Maccabees, and New Teſtament. The He- 
brew always reads Canaan. St. Matthew, who 
wrote either in Hebrew or Syriac, calls her a 
Canganitiſh woman, Matth. xv. 22. whom St. 
Mark, writing in Greek, calls a Syro-phenician, 
or a Phenician of Syria; becauſe Phenicia then 
made a part of Syria, and to diſtinguiſh the peo- 
ple from the Phenicians of Africa, or the Car- 
thaginians, The name Phenician is derived, ei- 
ther from the palm-tree, in Greek Phoinix, which 
is very common in Phenicta; or from a Tyrian 
called Phenix, ſpoke of in fable; or from the 
Red-Sea, from the ſhores of which it is pre- 
tended they came. Phenix ſometimes ſignifies 
red, whence comes Puniceus and Phœniceus Color. 
Others derive it from the Hebrew Pinchas, or 
Phineas; Bochart from Bene-anak, ſons of Anak. 
The giants, the ſons of Anat, were very famous 
in Paleſtine, Vide Bochart. Chanaan. Ib. 1. cap. 1. 
Many fine inventions have been aſcribed to the 
Phencians ; as particularly, the art of writing. 
Phœnices primi, fam fi creditur, auſi 
Manſuram rudibus vocem ſignare figuris. 
Luc AN. lib. jii. v. 22. 
It is ſaid alſo, they diſcovered the art of navigation, 
commerce, aſtronomy, voyages in the open ſea, 
Dionyſ. v. 994. Hochart, by incredible labour 


and induſtry, has ſhewn, that they had ſent out 


colonies, and had left traces of their language 
in almoſt all the iſles, and on all the coaſts of 
the Mediteranean ſea. The moſt famous of their 
colonies was Carthage. It is thought that at 
Foſhua's invaſion many of them retired into 
Africa and other places. Procopius ſays, Vanda- 
licis, lib. ii. cap. 10. that at Tingis in Africa 
were found two columns of white marble, near 
the great fountain, whereon was read in Pheni- 
cian characters; We are the people who took our 
flight from before the robber Jeſus the ſon of Nave. 
ide AFRICA, CANAAN. 
PHERORAS, fourth ſon of Atipater, and brother 
of Herod the Great. He is not much known in 
Fewiſh hiſtory, except by his wicked artifices z 
and the confuſion he occaſioned in the royal fa- 
mily of his brother. He was the chief cauſe of 
the death of Mariamne. the wife of Herod, and 
alſo of his two ſons Alexander and Ariſtobulus. 
He refuſed to marry his niece Salampſo, his bro- 
ther's daughter, becauſe he was in love with a ſer- 
vant maid whom he kept. Antiq. lib. xvi. chap. 11. 
However, afterwards he married Cypros, another 
of his brother's daughters, and joined in the con- 
ſpiracy of Autipater againſt Herod, He n 
| OY rom 


they eame from Ham, who peopled Egypt and 
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from Jeruſalem to beyond Jordan, and reſolved * 
never more to ſee his brother. He kept his word, 
and would not come to Feruſalem, though ſent for 
by Herod, when ill of a dangerous fickneſs. . But 


| Hered did not do the ſame by him; for in Phe- II. PrnirtapeLenta, otherwiſe Rabbath, or Rabat), 


roras's laſt ſickneſs he went to ſee him, and ſhew- 
ed him all the tokens of brotherly affection, Phe- 


roras being about to die, cauſed a box of poiſon to 


be burnt, which Antipater had provided, and which 
was intended ſor Herod. Herod made a magni- 


ficent funeral for Pheroras, and knew not till after 


his death, the ſecret meaſures concerted between 
Pheroras and Antipater, to poiſon him. This 
diſcovery was the beginning of Antipater's miſ- 
fortunes. Foſeph. loco citato. A. M. 3999, ante 
A. D. 4. 


PHIALE, A famous fountain, or lake, at the foot 


of mount Hermon, from whence Jordan derives its 
ſtream. The Greek name Phriale was given it, 


from its reſemblance to a great baſon. TFo/ephus 


relates, de Bello, lib. iii. chap. 18. that an hundred 
and twenty furlongs from Ceſarea Philippi, on 
the road leading to Trachonitis, the lake Phiale 
may be ſeen perfectly round like a wheel, in 
which the water is always up to the brim, neither 
increaſing nor diminiſhing. It was unknown that 
this was the ſource of Jordan, until Philip, Te- 
trarch of Galilee, threw chaff and ſtraw into the 


lake, which found a paſſage through the ſubter- 


raneous channels to Panium, from whence it was 
- uſually thought Jordan had its ſource. See Ma- 
GEDAN or DALMANUTHA. The name Phiale 
has been given to ſeveral other lakes, or reſervoirs 

of water. Reland. Palæſt. lib. i. chap. 41. 
PHICHOL, 522, Pix hpο, The mouth of all, or 
every tongue ; from dd pe, a mouth, tongue, or word, 
and 552 calal, all: otherwiſe, perfection, or com- 
pleating of the mauth z from pe, a mouth, and bn 

calah, to complete. | 
PHICHOL, or Phicel, general of the army of Abi- 
melech king of Gerar, See ABRAHAM, ABIME- 
LECH. Gen. xxi. 22. „„ . 
PHILADELPHIA, SAA ꝙi , love of a brother, 
or of. fraternity ; from ÞiAos, a friend, and q N Ooc, 

a brother. 1 


PHILADELPHIA, a city of Myſia, in Aſa Mi- 


nor. When St. John the Evangeliſt wrote his 
Revelations, the angel or biſhop of the church 
here was a very holy man, vide Rev. ili. 7. It 
is unknown who this biſhop of Philadelphia was : 
Aureolus and De Lyra think it was St. Quadratus, 
a diſciple of the apoſtles, and an apologiſt for the 
Chriſtian religion, who preſented an apology to 
the emperor Adrian. The Greeks in their office 
give him the name of an apoſtle ; and Euſebius, 


Hiſt, Ecel. lib. iii. chap. 37. calls him an evange- 


PHI 


Ut, becauſe he had devoted himſelf to go fon 
province to province to preach the goſpel. But 


none of the ancients ſay, that Quadratis w. 
biſhop of Philadelphia. 2 Rho 


Ammon, Rabbath of the children of Ammon, or Ra. 
bat-amana, the capital of the Ammonites, was fituate1 
in the mountains of Gilead, toward the ſource gf 
the river Arnon. It is ſometimes mentioned ;; 
belonging to Arabia, ſometimes to Celeyi, 
Euſebius places it ten miles from Jazer eaſt. |; 
is very probable this city was the reſidence gf 
king Og, ſince in the time of Maſe they ſtil 
ſhewed his iron bed, nine cubits long, and four 
cubits broad. Deut. iii. 11. Philadelphia wi 
one of the ten cities of Decapolis beyond Jordan. 
Plin. lib. v. c. 18. Joſephus extends Perea, or 
the region beyond Jordan to Philadelphia, /. 
ſeph de Bello, lib. iii. cap. 2. See RABBATR 
AMMON. It is ſaid this city received its name 
from Ptolomy Philadelphus king of Hgyti. St. 
Ignatius the Martyr, very probably, preached the 
goſpel herez and to the church of this place 
he wrote his epiſtle, directed to the Pla. 
phiant. | 

PHILADELPHUS. Ptolomy Philadelphus king of 
Egypt. See PTOLEMY and SEPTUAGINT, 

PHILARCHES, ÞS:X&pxvs, lover of the prince; from 
Dios, a friend, and dog, a prince. 

PHILARCHES, was a very wicked man, killed by 
the 7ews, with Timotheus general of the Syria 
troops. 2 Macc. viii. 32. 

PHILELLEN, $:AeAAyv, a friend to the Greets, They 
gave this ſurname to Ariſtobulus king of the Fen, 
ſon and ſucceſſor of Alexander Fannens : Anti, 
lib. xiii. cap. 19. XT ÞAMy), And 
to many eaſtern princes. Vide J EWISH Coins) 
Plate II. . 

PHILEMON, $:1\4wav, that kiſſes, or is aſſectianat 
from Oi uu, a hiſs. | 

PHILEMON, a rich citizen of Colofſe in Phrygi: 
He was converted to the Chriftan faith, will 
Appia his wife, by Epaphras, a diſciple of vt. 
Paul; for St. Paul himſelf did not preach 2 
Coloſſee. Coloſſ. ii. 1. Ita Interp. Chryſaſt. ami. 
in Col. ii. 1. Perhaps we ſhould have known 
nothing of Philemon, had it not been on accouit 
of his ſlave Oneſimus, who having robved him, 
and run away from him to Rome, there found 
St. Paul, and was very ſerviceable to him. 
St. Paul converted him, baptized him, and ſent 
him back to his maſter Philemon, to whom he 
wrote a letter. Philemon had made a church ot 
his houſe, and his domeſtics, as well as himſclh, 
were of the houſehold of faith, His charity, ior 

. rality, and compaſſion, were a refuge to OY 
| | K les. 


him. 
ſent 
1 ht 
h of 
ſelf, 


be- 
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' trefs, The apoſtolical conſtitutions ſay, lib. 5, 
c. 46. that St. Paul made him biſhop of Colaſſæ, 
but the Menæa inſinuate, that he went to Gaza 
in Palefline, of which he was the apoſtle and 
firſt biſhop. From thence he returned to Cola, 
. where he ſuffered martyrdom with Appia his 
wife, in the time of Nero. They relate ſeveral 
particulars of his martyrdom, and fay, that his 
body remained at Colgſſæ, where it performed ſe- 
veral miracles. His name is in the martyrolo- 
gies November 22. 


PHILET US, Ohe, amiable, or who is beloved; 


from Oix Nel. 


PHILET US. St. Paul writing to Timothy, 2 Tim. 


ii. 16, 17, 18. A. D. 65. and alittle while before 
his own martyrdom, ſpeaks of Hymenæus and 
Philetus 3 20% concerning the truth have erred, 
ſaying, that the reſurrection is paſt already. We 
have notftig very certain concerning Philetus 
ſor we make ſmall account of what is read in the 
falſe Abdias, in the life of St. Fames major, even 


PHI 


having taken poſſeſſion of the government in the 


name of young Eupator, who was but a child, 


Philip not being; able to cope with him, durſt not 


return into Syria; but he went into Egypt, carry- 
ing the body of {piphanes with him, there to 
implore aſſiſtance from Prolomy Philometor, againſt 


Lyſias the uſurper of the government of Syria. 
The year following, while Lyſas was buſy in his 


war againſt the Jews, Philip got into Syria, and 


took poſſeſſion of Antioch. But Lyſias returning 


into the country with great diligence, retook An- 
tioch, and put Philip to death, who was taken in 
the city. A. M. 3840. Jeſeph. Antig. l. xit. 


cap -· 1 * 


IV. PHILIr, fon of Herod the Great, by one of his 


ſuppoſing this author has not put the name of 


Philetus inſtead of Phygellus. 


PHILIP, ®/AirTos, warlike, or a lover of horſes, 
|, PHILIP, king of Macedon, and father of 4lexan- 


der the Great, is ſpoke of in Scripture, only by in- 
cident, on occaſion of his fon Alexander, Philip 
was killed at Egea, a city of Macedonia, by Pauſa- 
nias ſon of Ceraſtus, while he was celebrating the 
nuptials of his daughter Cleopatra with Alexan- 
der king of Epirus; A. M. 3668. Alexander the 

\ Great, in his letter to Darius, aſſerts, that the 

. Perſians, for a great reward, had engaged the 
murderers of his father to this crime. Drodor. 
en, 1. Olymp. 11%. Juſt. lib. ix. cap. 6. Q. 
Curt, ib. iv. chap. 1. Arrian. lib. 2. 

II. PülLir, ſurnamed Arideus, brother of Alexan- 
der the Great, ſucceeded him in the kingdom of 
Macedonia, A. M. 3681. He was put to death in 
3087, ante A. D. 317. © Js 

Ill, PHIL Ip, foſter-brother of Antiochus Epiphanes, 

2 Phrygian by birth, and very much in Antiochus's 


wives called Cleopatra. He married Salome the 
daughter of Herod ſurnamed Philip, and of He- 
rodias; who is ſo well known in the goſpel, by the 
death of John the Baptiſt ; and Salome her daugh- 
ter, the wife of Philip, is ſhe who danced beſoxe 
Herod, and aſked for the head of that holy fare- 
runner of Chri/f, In the will of Herod, Philip 


was named after Archelaus, and he bore the title 


of Tetrarch of Trachonitis, Gaulanitis, Batanea, 
and Panens. Antiq. lib. 17. cap. 10. While Ar- 
: chelaus-went to Rome, to ſolicit the confirmation 
of his father's will from Augu/tus, he left his bro- 
ther Philip in Fudea to govern it. Some time 


after, Verus governor of Syria ſent Philip to Rome 


A 


alſo, to aſſiſt his brother Archelaus, or to take care 
of his own intereſts. 


s ſoon as Auguſlus had confirmed Hered's will, 
Philip returned into his Tetrarchy, and lived there 


many years as 'a peaceable and moderate prince, 
contented with his condition, and placing his 
delight in well-governing his people. When he 
went abroad, if any one applied to him for juſ- 
tice, he preſently ſtopt, in what place ſoever he 


was, cauſed a tribunal to be ſet, whch he always 


favour. 2 acc. ix. 29. This prince made him 


governor of Jeruſalem, where he committed man 


outrages on the Fexvs, to force them to forſake 
their religion. Seeing that Apollonius and Seron 
were defeated by Judas Maccabeus, he ſent for 
new ſuccours to Ptolomy governor of Cele-Syria, 
who ſent him Gorgias and Nicanor with a pow- 
erful army, Some time after, Antiochus going 
beyond the Euphrates, to extort money from. the 
people, Philip went with him; Antiochus finding 
himſelf near his end, made him regent of the 


kingdom, put his diadem into his hand, his royal 


cloak, and his ring, that he might render them to 


bis ſon the young Antiochus Eupator, But Lyſias 


honour of Julia the daughter of Auguſtus. He 


carried with him for that purpoſe, gave the 
parties a hearing, and determined the cauſe on 
the ſpot. 
Paneas, and gave it the name of Ce/area Philippi. 
He alſo enlarged the town. of Beth/aida, on the lake 
Genneſareth, and gave it the name of Julias, in 


died A. D. 33, after 37 years reign, the 2oth 


year of the emperor Tiberius. Antiq, lib. 18. 


V 


cap. 6. 


PL IP, otherwiſe Herod-Ppilip, He is called 


Philip, in St. Mark vi. 17. and Luke iii. 19. 


and Herod. in St. Mattheav xiv. 3. ſon of Herd 


the Great, and of the ſecond Mariamne daughter of 
Simon the high-prieſt. This Herod. Philip: mar- 


ried Herodias, by whom he had Salome, who. 
danced before Herod (as mentioned in the forego». 


going. 


He built the walls round the city of 
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and Herod-Philip, HR RODIIsõ. 
VI. Pfilir the apoſtle: native of Beth/aida in 


PHI 
going article). Herodias left him, and married 
erod- Antipas his brother. See Herod- Antipas, 


Galilee, Euſebius, Hift, Ecci. lib. iii. cap. 31. 
ſays he was a married man, and had ſeveral 
daughters. Jeſus Chriſt invited him to follow 
him, John i. 43, 44, &c. Philip followed him; 
and ſoon after, finding Nathanael, Philip ſaid to 
him, We have found the Meſhah. Then he 
brought Nathanael to Feſus; and they were 
with him at the marriage of Cana in Galilee. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromat. lib. iii. mentions 
it as a thing univerſally acknowledged, that it 
was Philip who gave our Saviour the anſwer, 


Let me firſt go to bury my father, Matth. viii. 21, 


22, Tertulliau, de Baptiſino, cap. 12. aſſures us, 
that it was one of the apoſtles, but the evangel- 
iſts do not ſay it was this apoſtle, and it would 


be ſtrange, that St. 7% u, who tells us ſo parti- 


cularly what CHriſt ſaid to Philip, at his call to 
the apoſtleſhip, thould not mention ſo remark- 
able a circumſtance, 


St. Philip, was called at the very beginning of our 


Saviour's miſſion, A. D. 30. and about a year 
afterwards he was appointed an apoſtle. When 
our Saviour intended to feed five thouſand men, 
he aſked St. Philip, only to prove him, whence 


bread might be bought for ſuch a multitude ? 
Philip anſwered, that, two hundred pennyworth 


would not he ſuſficient for every one to taſte a lite 


| tle, vide John vi. 5,6, 7. Luke vi. 13. Mat. x. 2. 
Some Gentiles, having a curioſity to ſee Feſus 
_ Chrift, a little before his paſhon, they addreſſed 


themſelves to St. Philip, who mentioned it to 
St. Andrew, and theſe two together to Chrift, 
John xii. 20, 22. At the laſt ſupper, Philip 
atked our Saviour, that he would pleaſe to ſhew 
them the Father, and that was all they defired. 


But Jeſus anſwered them, that ſeeing the Son, 
they ſaw the Father alſo, John xiv. 8, 10. This 


is all we find of him in the goſpel. 


Clemens Alexandrinus ſays, Strom. lib. iii. p. 448. 
that St. Philip married ſome of his daughters. 


T heodoret ſays, in P/al. cxvi. he preached in the 
two Phrygiasz and Euſebius, Hiſt, Eccl. lib. iii. 
cap. 31. ſays he was buried at Hierapolis in 
Phryzia Pacatiana. Polycrates, biſhop of Ephe- 
ſus, apud Eufeb. lib. v. cap. 24. aſſures us, that 
St. Philip, with St. John, celebrated the paſſover 


on the fourteenth day of the moon. The ſame 
author ſeems to ſay, Zuſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. iii. 


cap. 39. that Papias had been informed by the 
daughters of St. Philip, that a dead man had 
been reſtored to life in the time of this apoſtle. 


The falſe hiſtories that we have of St. Philip, 


PHI 


pretend that he died at the age of fourſcore and 
ſeven years, under Domitian or Trajan. There 
hath been a book ef Acts falſely imputed to this 
apoſtle, which was condemned by pope Gelaſu;: 
as alſo + Goſpel uſed by the Gngſtict, Epiphan, 
here. 20. cap. 13. The Bollandi/ts may be con- 


ſulted, May 1. 
As to his daughters, Polycrates, biſhop of Epleſa, 
| ſays, that two of them lived in virginity, aug 
Were buried with their father at Hierapolic, 

Eu ſeb. lib. iii. cap. 31. Polycrates ſpeaks alſo of 

another daughter of St. Philip, who lived in 
great ſanctity, and died at Epheſus. This is, 
probably, ſhe who was married; and, perbaps, 
it was this whom the Greets honoured by the 
name of Hermione, who, they ſay, was buried at 

Epbeſus, and was daughter of Philip the apoſtle, 

Vid. Valeſ. Not. in Euſeb. p. 55. 
VII. PRiLir, the ſecond of the ſeven deacons, 

Acts vi. 5. This deacon, they ſay, was of Ce. 

ſuarea in Paleſtine, It is certain, his daughters 

lived in that city, Acts xxl. 8, 9. After the 
death of Stephen, all the Chriflians, except the 
apoſtles, having left Feruſalem, and being dit. 
perſed in ſeveral places, St. Philip went to 
preach at Sehaſte or Samaria, where he perſormed 
ſeveral miracles, and converted many perſons: 

Accs viii. 1, 2, 5, &c. He baptized them; but 

informed the apoſtles at Feru/alem, that Samaria 

had received the word of God ; that they might 
come, and communicate the Holy Ghoſt to them. 

Peter and John came thither for that purpoſe. 

Simon Magus had been admitted to baptiſm, 

among others, by St. Philip. Vide Mads. 
St. Philip was, probably, at Samaria, when an 

angel commanded him to go on the road that 
leads from Feru/alem to Old Gaza: (for there 
were two cities of Gaza, the Old and the New; 
the Old was then forſaken, and was on the road 
to Egypt.) Philip obeyed, and there met with 
an Ethiopian eunuch, belonging to Candace 
queen of Ethiopia, whom he converted and bap- 
tized. See the hiſtory, Acts viii. 26. Being come 
out of the water, the ſpirit of the Lord too 
away Philip, and the eunuch ſaw him no more. 

Some ancient Greel manuſcripts intimate, and 

ſome of the fathers read in this place, that the 

Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon the eunuch, as ſoon 

as he was baptized. See Mills Various Lec- 

tions on the New Teſtament. But P wi 
found again at Azotus, and preached the goſpel 
in all the cities he paſſed through, till he re. 
turned to Ceſarea of Paleſtine, which is about 
thirty leagues from Azatur. — 
Scripture does not inform us what Philip did after 


this time, in A. D. 33. The modern Gl 
| | a\y 
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ſay, that this holy deacon went to Tra/les in Afa, 
* he founded a church, of which he was 
the apoſtle and biſhop, and where he reſted in 
eace, after performing many miracles. The 
Latins, after Uſuard and Ado, ſay, June 6, that 
he died in peace at Cœſarea, and that three of 
his ay were there buried with him. Ado 


adds, that the fourth died at Epheſus; but he has 


miſtaken this fourth daughter of Philip the dea- 
con, for St. Hermione, daughter of Philip the 
apoſtle, of the former article. Caius alſo, an 
ancient prieſt of the Romiſh church, apparently 
confounds the daughters of Philip the deacon, 
with thoſe of Philip the apoſtle, when he ſays, 
that the four daughters of the deacon dwelt at 
Hierapolis in Phrygia, Caius apud Euſeb. Hift. 


Feel. lib. iii. cap. 31. When St. Paula came to 


Ceſarea, A. D. 386, ſhe had a mind to ſee the 
houſe of St. Philip, and the chambers of his 
daughters. Hieronym. Ep. 27. The Greeks cele- 
brate the feaſt of Philip the deacon, October 11. 


PHILIPPI, Aro, from Philip. e 
PHILIPPI, a city of Macedonia, and a Roman co- 


lony, Acts xvi. 12, 13, &c. St. Paul came to 
preach here A. D. 52. and converted ſeve- 
ral people; among others, Lydia, a ſeller of 
purple. He alſo caſt out a pythonic ſpirit from 
a ſervant-maid. Her maſters ſtirred up the whole 
city againſt Paul; and the magiſtrates cauſed 
him to be ſeized, whipped, and put in prifon. 
But the day following they made excules for 
their ill treatment. 


PHILIPPIANS : the Philippians were always full 


of acknowledgment, for the faith they had re- 
ceived from God, by the miniſtry of St. Paul. 
They aſſiſted him on ſeveral occaſions, Phil. iv. 16. 
They ſent him money while in Achaia; and be- 
ing informed that he was a priſoner at Rome, 
they ſent a deputation to him by Epaphroditus 
their biſhop, to be ſerviceable to him, Phil. w. 12, 
18. A. D. 61, Epaphroditus fell ſick; and St. 
Paul, in order to deliver the Philippians from 
their concern, at the hearing of his ſickneſs, ſent 
Epaphroditus to them again, when he was reco- 
vered, and by him the epiſtle which we have re- 
maining : in which he commends their liberality, 
and ſhews great acknowledgment, for their rea- 
dineſs. See PAUL. | 

PHILISTINES, DnIW5D, - Quai, theſe that 
dwell in villages. See PALESTINE. 

PHILISTINES, a people that came from the Ifle 
of Caphtor, (vide CAPHTOR, i. e. Crete,) into 
Paleſtine, Amos ix. 7. Jerem. xlvii. 4. being 
deſcendants from the Caphtorim, who came from 
the Caſlubim, children of Mixraim, as Moſes in- 
mo us, Gen, x. 13, 14. and, by conſequence, 

-; 5 + | 
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originally from Miz» aim, father of the Egyptians. 


Maſes ſays, Deut. ii. 23. that the Caphtorim, be- 
ing come out of Cap bios, drove out the Aim 
which dwelt from Hazerim to Azzah (or 7 5 
and dwelt in their ſtead: therefore, it is only 
ſince the time of the Avin (or Aviter), or Ca- 
naanites, that the Philiflines came into Paleſtine, 
and poſſeſſed that country. We do not know 
the time of their coming out of Caphtor; but 
they had been long in Canaan, when Abraham 
came thither,, A. M. 2083. 


The name Ppiliſtine is not Hebrew. The Septua-. 


gint generally tranſlate t7whHb by AMAG PUR, 


 Allophyloi, ſtrangers. The Pelethites and Chere- 


thites were alſo Philiſtines; and the LXX. ſome- 
times tranſlate Cherethim, by Cretai, Cretes, 


BN Kyra, vide Ezek. xxv. 16. Zeph. ii. 


5. 6 


The Coſtubin, or Cafluchim, the fathers of the 


Caphtorim, dwelt originally in Pentapolis Cyre- 
naica, according to the paraphraſt Jonathan; or 
in the canton Pentaſchenites of Lower Egypt, ac- 
cording to the Feruy/alem paraphraſt. We find in 
Marmorica, the city of Axilis, or Azylis; and in 
Libya bordering on Egypt, Sapgylis, or Satylis; 
and this out of Proſemy. Theſe names have a 
ſenſible reſemblance to Cafluhim. This country 


is near Egypt, where the children of Mizraim 
had their ſettlement : it is over-againſt Crete, 


Strabo, lib. xvil. p. 837, allows but a thouſand 
furlongs between the port of Oyrene, and that 
of Crete, called Criou Metapon, or the Rams 
Forehead. There was, heretofore, a preat inter- 


courſe between Cyreniaca and Crete, as appears 


from Strabo and Pliny: it is therefore probable, 


that the Caſluhim ſent colonies to this iſland from 
Cyreniaca, which afterwards paſſed to the coaſts 


of Paleſtine. 


Beſides the conformity which is obſervable between 


the words Cherethim and Crete, we alſo find a 
great reſemblance between the manners, the 


arms, the deities, the cuſtoms of the Philiftines, 
and the Cretans. e | 


The Ppiliſtines were a powerful people in Pale/ine 


even in Abraham's time, ſince they had then 
kings, and conſiderable cities. They are not in 
the number of the nations devoted to extermi- 
nation, and whoſe territory the Lord had aban- 
doned ro the Hebrews. They were not of the 
curſed feed of Canaan. However, Fofhua did 
not forbear to give their land to the Hebrexvs, 
and to attack them by command from the Lord, 
becauſe they pollefled a country promiſed to 
Ijrae!, But theſe conqueſts of Fo/hna muſt have 
been ill maintained, fince under the Judges, 
under Sau and at the beginning of the reign of 

king 
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king David, the Pbiliſtines had their kings, and 


their lords, which they called Sazenim; ſince 

their ſtate was divided into five little kingdoms, 
or ſatrapies, and ſince they oppreſſed the 1/rae/- 
_ ztes during the government of the high-prieſt 
Eli, and of Samuel, and during the reign of Saul, 
for about 120 years, from A. M. 2848 to 2960. 
True it is, that Shamgar, Sampſon, Samuel, and 


Saul, oppoſed them, and killed ſome of their peo- 


ple, but did not reduce their power. They conti- 
nued independent till David, who ſubdued them, 
2 Sam. v. 17. viii. I, 2, &c. 1 

They continued in ſubjection to the kings of Judah 
down to the reign of Jehoram, ſon of Fehoſha- 
phat, about 246 years, from A. M. 2960, when 
they were ſubdued by David, to A. M. 3116, 
hen they revolted from Fehoram, 2 Chron. xxi. 
16. Fehoram made war againſt them, and pro- 


bably reduced them to his obedience again, be- 


cauſe 1t is obſerved m Scripture, that they re- 
volted again from Uzziah, who kept them to 


their duty during his whole reign, 2 Chron. xxvi. 


6, 7. Uzziah began to reign in 3194. During 
the unfortunate reign. of Ahaz, the Ppiliſtines 
made great havock in the territory of Judab; 
but his ſon and ſucceſſor Hezekiah, tubdued them 
again, 2 Chron. xxvili. 18. 2 Kings xviii. 8. 
laſtly, they regained their full liberty under the 
later kings of Judah; and we may ſee by the 
menaces made againſt them by the prophets 
 Jfaiah, Amos, Zephaniah, Jeremiab and Ezekiel, 
that they brought a thouſand hardſhips and cala- 
mities on the children of J/rael, for which God 
threatened to puniſh them with great misfor- 
tunes, Ss, 


Fſar-haddom, ſucceſſor to Sennacherib, beſieged 


Axoth and took it, by the arms of his general 
Thaſthan, or Tartan. Pſammiticus, king of 
Egypt, took the ſame city, after a ſiege of twen- 
ty-nine years, according to Herodotus, lib. 11. 
cap. 157. and this is the longeſt ſiege of any 
known. 
held out thirteen years, Nebuchadnezzar uſed 


part of his army to ſubdue the Ammonites, the 


Moabites, the Egyptians, and other nations bor- 


dering on the Fews, There is great probability 


that the Philiſtines could not withſtand him, but 
were reduced to his obedience, as well as the 
other people of Syria, Phenicia and Paleſiine. 
Afterwards, they fell under the dominion of the 
Perſians, then under that of Alexander the Great, 
who deſtroyed the city of Gaza, Strabo, lib, xxvi. 
Arrian, lib. ii. de Expedit. Alexand. the only city 
of the Phenicians that dared to oppoſe him. After 
the perſecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, the A 


moneans took by degrees ſeveral citie 


During the ſiege of Tyre, which 
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the country of the Philifiines, which they lub. 


jected. Tryphon, regent of the kingdom of Syria 
gave to Jonathan the Aſmonean, the government 
of the whole coaſt of the Mediterranean, from 
Tyre to Egypt 5 conſequently all the country of 
the Philiſtinecß. The name Paleſtine comes from 


Philiftine, although theſe people poſſeſſed but 3 


ſmall part of this country. 
PHILISTIA, red, &XMAdPuno, the country of 
the Philiſtines. | 


PHILO, a famous Fewwiſh author, of the city of 


Alexandria, and of the race of the prieſts. He 
was brother to Alexander Lyſimachus, alabarch, 
or chief of the Fexvs, who in great numbers in- 


habited that city. eſephus, Antiq. lib. xvii, 


cap. 10. calls him an illuſtrious man in every 
thing. He made himſelf ſo famous by his elo- 
quence, and by his knowledge of the philoſophy 
of Plato, that it was commonly ſaid of him at 
Alexandria, either Philo imitates Plato, or Plat 
imitates Philo, Hieronym. de viris illi. cap. 11, 
Photius Cod. 105 
Fewwiſh Plato, or the ſecond Plato, He was 
pretty far in years when he was deputed with 
others to go to Rome, about A. D. 40, by the 
Fews of Alexandria, to defend the right of citi- 
zenſhip of Alexandria, which the Fes claimed, 
before the emperor Cainvs. They ſtaid at Rome 
till Caius returned out of Gaul, and when he ar- 
| rived, they preſented their memorial to him. 
Caius received them with more tokens of friend- 
ſhip than they expected, Philo, Leg. ad Caium. 
Some time after, he gave them a hearing near the 
city, in the houſes of pleaſure that bore the name 
of Mecenas and Lamia. The emperor re- 
proached them with being the only people in the 
world who would not acknowledge him as a God, 
&c. Vide Caius, He diſmiſſed them without 
deciding the cauſe. 
hilo compoſed ſeveral works, good part of which 
is extant, and much eſteemed by intelligent per- 
ſons. Photius believes, Cod. 105, that from him 
the cuſtom was firſt introduced into the church, 
of explaining Scripture allegorically ; and true it 
is, that the fathers, eſpecially Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen, have often followed the me- 
thod of Philo; but it cannot be denied, that the 
cuſtom of allegorizing Scripture, was in uſe long 
before Philo. Joſephus, Prom. in Antiq. Fud. ad 
nem, teſtifies, that he had thoughts of com- 
poſing a work, in which he would explain what 
Moſes had concealed under allegories. St. Pai! 
has often uſed this manner of explaining Scrip- 


ture; fo that it may be eaſily ſeen it had 05 
| | on 


And the learned call him the 
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long familiar to the Fewws. See AL LRC OR, and 


Wiſd. xviii. 24, compared with Philo, lib. iii. de 
vita Moſ. p. 510. 1 
geveral of the ancients have thought, that Philo 

intended to deſcribe the life of the firſt Chri/- 

tians of Alexandria, in his book intitled, Oy a 

contemplative. Life, wherein he repreſents the 

manner of living of the Therapeute. Vide Es- 

SENES. It is ſaid, Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. ii. de viris 

illuft. cap. 11. Philo was acquainted with St. 

Peter at Rome, under the emperor Claudius ; and 

contracted a friendſhip with him. Photius ſays, 

Cod. 105. that he even embraced Chriſtianity, 

but quitted it again out of diſcontent : but this 

circumſtance does not appear from any ancient 
writer. The time of his death is unknown. 


PHILOLOGUS, ®:X6Aoyo0s, a lover of letters, or 


of the word ; from Cid, a lover, and Moyos, the 
word, | 

PHILOLOGUS. St. Paul, Romans xvi. 15. fa- 
lutes Philologus, of whom nothing particular is 
known. The Greets make him biſhop of Sinope 
in Pontus, and place his feaſt Nov. 4. Origen be- 
lieves, that Philologus was huſband to Julia, 

mentioned in the ſame place; but others doubt 
whether Julia is not rather the name of a man. 

PHILOMETOR, SH, lover of his mother; 


from @iXoc, a lover, and unt, a mother, 


PHILOMETOR, the ſurname of Prolemy VI. 


king of Egypt. See PTOLEMY. 
PHILOPAT OR, , lover of his father. 


PHILOPATOR. The ſurname of Ptolemy IV. 


king of Egypt, See PTOLEMY. 
PHILOSOPHY, Þ:oo001z, the love of wiſdom 


from Oi os, a lover, and co, wiſdom. 


PHILOSOPHY. St. Paul bids the Colaſſians be⸗ 


ware, leſt any man ſpoil them through philoſo- 


phy, Coloſſ. ii. 8. And in the Ads, xvii. 18. 


Luke relates, that when St. Paul came to Athens, 
he there found Epicurean and Stoic philoſophers, 
who made a jeſt of his diſcourſes. The ſame 


apoſtle in many places of his epiſtles, oppoſes the 


ſuppoſed wiſe men, and the falſe wiſdom of the 
age, i. e. the Pagan philoſophy, to the wiſdom 
ot Feſus Chriſt, and the true religion; which in 
the notion of the philoſophers and ſophiſts of 
this world, ſeemed to be mere folly, being built 
neither on the eloquence nor ſubtilty of thoſe 
who preached it, but on the power of God, and 
his authority, on the operation of the Holy 
Ghoſt, which actuated the hearts and minds of 
elievers. | 


About the time that the ſeveral ſects of philoſo- 


phers were formed among the Greeks, as the Aca- 


demics, the Peripatetics, the Stoics, by a fort 
of emulation, among the Jews allo ſeveral ſeas 
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of philoſophers aroſe, as the Eſenet, the Pha- 
riſees, and the Sadducees. The Phariſees had 


ſome reſemblance to the Stoice, the Sadducees to 
the Epicureans, and the Efſenes to the Academics. 


T 


The Phariſees were proud, vain, and boaiting, 


like the Szoics: the Sadducees, who denied the 
immortality of the ſoul, and the exiſtence of 
ſpirits, freed themſelves at once, like the Epi- 


cureans, from all ſolicitude about futurity : the 


Eſenes were more moderate, more ſimple and 
religious, and therefore approached nearer to the 
Academics. | 1 

he philoſophers againſt whom St. Paul inveighs, 
in his Epiſtle to the Romans, boaſted the extent 
of their knowledge, the purity of their morality, 
the eloquence of their writings, the ſtrength of 
their reaſonings, and the ſubtilty of their argu- 
ments. 'Their weakneſles were pride, curioſity, 


_ preſumption, hypocriſy, ambition. They al- 


cribed every thing to human reaſon; and would 
be ſuperior in every thing. Although their lives 
were diſorderly, ſhameful, and even injurious 
to human nature, yet they would paſs on the 
world for good men, and, boaſting of their know- 
ledge of God, they diſhonoured him by their 
actions. To them St. Paul oppoſed the humi— 
lity of the croſs of %%, Chri/?, the force of his 
miracles, the purity of his morals, the depth of 


his myſteries, and the evident proofs of his miſ- 


ſion. | 


It is diſputed whether the heathen philoſophers did 


not borrow the fineſt ſentiments of their mora- 


lity from the ſacred Scriptures. The fathers 


have been much divided on this queſtion : ſome 
have maintained the affirmative, ſome the nega- 
tive. Philo. lib. i. de vita Moſ. teaches, that 
before the tranſlation of the books of Moſes, by 
order of Ptolomy Philadelphus, the Gentiles had 
no acquaintance with the ſacred hooks. Ar:i//zus 
de 70 Interp. makes Demetrius Phalerius ſay, that 


the Greek hiſtorians, poets, and writers, have 


made no mention of the books of the Hebreausg; 
and that ſome writers being defirous of inſerting 
ſomething from them into their works, were 
prevented by divine puniſhments, of which he 


gives inſtances. Origen, in Cantic. maintains, 


that the name of Mes was unknown to the 


_ Greeks, and is not to be found in their writings. 


Foſephus acknowledges the ſilence of the Greeks, 
and gives this reaſon for it; that they had not 
read the books of the Jews. Lattantius, de Ori- 
gin. Err. lib. ii. cap. 11. fays expreſsly, that 
the prophane had never read the ſacred writings. 
In another place, de Vera Sapientia, lib. iv. Cap. 2. 
that it was ſurprizing that Pythagoras and Plato 


ſhould go into Egypt, into Chaldea and Perſia, to 
R2 


2 ſtudy 
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tudy the religion and cuſtoms of thoſe people, 
and not go into Fudea, whither they might eaſily 
have paſſed, and where they might have found 
what they vainly ſought elſewhere. 
But other of the fathers, and thoſe the greater 
number, have been for the affirmative: they aſ- 
ſure us, that the moſt celebrated of the philoſo- 
phers, were acquainted with the ſacred books, 
and the prophets. St. Auſtin thinks, de Civit. 
lib. viti. cap. 11. de Doctrina Chriſtian, 
lib. ii. cap. 28. that Pythagoras knew Jeremiah 
in Egypt. Others believe that he converſed 
with {zetiel in 7udea : Puidam, apud Clem, Alex. 
lib. 1. Strom. that he was acquainted with 
the Jes, and borrowed ſeveral of their laws, 
which he admitted into his philoſophy. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Admonit. ad Gentes, p. 46, 
47, 48. ſpetking to the Greeks, aſſert, that what- 
ever there is of truth in the laws of Plato, was 
derived from the Hebrews ; that from thence 
their poets borrowed their fineſt thoughts, and 
their nobleſt expreſſions. Juin Martyr, Apo- 
hog. i. p. 15. & Apolog. ii. p. 81, 82. ſhews, by 
many examples, that Orpheus, Homer, Solon, 
Pythagoras, Plato, and many others, travelled 
into Bowe. and conſulted the books of Moſes. 


| Celſus the philoſopher, (Orig. cont. Celſ. lib. vi.) 


an enemy to the Chriſtians, acknowledges the 
conformity between the ſentiments of Plato and 
thoſe of Moſes and the Fezwiſh prophets : from 
whence he ridiculouſly concludes, that the He- 
brews had imitated the Greeks ; as if Moſes and 
the other ſacred writers had been poſterior to 
3 and the Greek poets. 

the heathen had nothing valuable but what they 
had borrowed from the Hebrexws, That their 
poets and philoſophers had drawn from the foun- 
tain of the prophets; that by the ſubtil artifice of 
the devil, fome ſtrokes of truth ſlipped into the 
writings of the profane, in order to undermine 
the truth at ſuch time as God ſhould mani- 


ertullian maintains, that the ancient law- givers of 


feſt it to the world. For the greater part of 
mankind want either penetration, or ſincerity, to 
diſtinguiſh the truth from ſuch errors as they 
find blended with it. Fu/tin Martyr had the 
ſame opinion. Euſebius has employed two en- 


tire books, lib. xi. xii. of his great work of the 


Goſpel-Preparation, to ſhew that Plato had taken 
the principal things of his philoſophy, and of 
his theology, from the ſacred books of the Fews. 
T heodoret advances, that the ancient philoſophers 
Pherecides, Pythagoras, Thales, Solon, and Plato, 


had travelled into Egypt, and had received in- 


ſtructions, not only from the Egyptians, but alſo 


from the Hebrews, even fo far, that Pythagoras 
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receiyed circumeiſion, which the Egyptiant had 


borrowed from the Jews. St. Ambroſe ſeems to 
think, that one of Plato's chief deſigns in comin 

into Egypt, was to conſult the laws of Moſes, 
and the oracles of the prophets, Ambro/. in Pha. 
exviii. Serm. 2, 4, 5, 13. && lib. de fugn feculi, 
cap. 8. & de Bono Mortis, cap. 10. & cap, II. 
n. 51. & de Arca Note, cap. 8. 5 


But as this queſtion is concerning a fact, it ought 


to be examined from facts, rather than authori. 
ties. Proofs from fact are of two kinds. Firit; 
the agreement of notions and expreſſions, he. 
tween the ſacred authors and the prophane, in 
matters wherein naturally they could not agree. 
Secondly, the acknowledgment of thoſe why 
copied from others, or the teſtimony of cotem. 
porary authors. But in the writings of the poets 
and the prophane philoſophers, we find no ac- 
knowledgment that they had borrowed any thing 
from the ſacred writers; none of their cotem- 
porary writers notice any thing like this. Thoſe 
reſemblances that may be obſerved between the 
ſacred and prophane authors, are merely fortui— 


tous, and in ſuch paſſages wherein men of ſenſe 


might eaſily coincide, without copying one ano- 
ther: therefore nothing can be concluded from 
hence, in favour of the cpinion, that the Greets 
had read and imitated the Hebrezu writers. 


Nay, they could not ſo much as have read them; 


for they mult either have read them in the origi- 
nal, or in tranſlations. The Grecians did not 
ſtudy foreign languages; and the Peas were in- 
| finitely jealous of the ſacredneſs of their books, 
nor would communicate them to prophane hea- 
then : neither could they read them in any ver- 
ſions ; for there were none but that of the Sep- 
 tuagint, under Ptolomy Philadelphus, long after y- 
thagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, Socrates, Chryſrppus, Lent, 
and the ancient Greek philoſophers and legillators. 
There is even great probability, that the verſion 
of the Septuagint is ſtill more modern than Pbila- 
delphus. See SEPTUAGINT. 8 
Another ſamous queſtion has been debated, con- 
cerning the ſalvation of the ancient philoſophers; 
whether they, by only following the light of rea- 
ſon, and living good moral lives, in the eye of the 
world, independently of the law and the goſpel, 
could eſcape damnation and eternal miſery ? St. 
Paul, Rom. ii. 9, 10, 11, &c. ſeems not to exclude 
the Gentiles who lived virtuous lives from hea- 
ven. Vide GenTiLEs. When the Gentiles, wb 


have not the law, do by nature things contained in 
the law ; theſe having not the law, are a law ui! 
themſelves : therefore if the uncircumciſion lor, the 
Gentile ) keep the righteouſneſs of the Inw, ſhall ni 


his uncircumciſion be counted for circumci/ion? = ab 
ro 
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\ theſe paſſages, it may be concluded, that the 
Fr nofopher 750 Gentiles, who keeps the law 
of nature, and who worſhips God, is accepted be- 
fore the Sovereign Judge equally with the Few, 
who obſerves the ceremonial law. 
[After all, till it be determined what degrees of glory, 
on one hand, or of miſery, on the other, obtain 
in the future world, it is impoſſible to anſwer this 
queſtion : but we may ſafely leave it to the great 
Judge of all, who will render to every man ac- 
cording to his deeds. The queſtion of degrees of 
uniſhment, as well as of happineſs, ſolves many 
of the difficulties attending our imperfe & infor- 
mation of the nature, 8&c, of the future ſtate 
and it may prove hereafter, that many whom 
mankind regarded as of high character, may there 
be placed below what might be expected as their 
ſtation; while others, who have been diſregarded 
here, may enjoy ſituations above them. We ought 


privileges enjoyed, ſhould be our improve- 
ment ;—for certainly, thoſe who with feweſt 
advantages, have brought molt glory to God, are 
entitled to a ſtation above thoſe who, with ſu- 
perior advantages, have brought leſs glory to 
God. Now, ſince advantages of birth, educa- 
tion, diſpoſition, ſituation in life, occurrences, — 
not to advert to different degrees of mental 
powers, of the Holy Spirit, of grace, and of the 
various graces derived from God ;—ſince theſe, 
and a thouſand other incidents, and co- incidents, 
are altogether beyond our conception and valua- 


pear to us among the firſt, may be finally placed 
among the laſt ; and that many ſhall come from 
the eaſt and the weſt, and fit down in the king- 
dom of God, in higher ſtations of glory, becauſe 
they have well improved what little light was 
granted to them, rather than others, who, amid 
the blaze of divine light with which they were 


ſurrounded, did not make adeguate improvements 
of the favour, ] 


The Fes, [ Rab. Moſes & Rab. Meyr. Gubar.) 
allow a place in paradiſe to more than one kind of 
frentiles; e. gr. they think, thoſe who have ſaith- 
tully obſerved the commandments given to Noah, 
mall obtain ſalvation; alſo, thoſe who have known 
God, who have entertained rational notions of 
the Deity, who have lived in a regular and laud— 
able manner: they inſtance Socrates and Plato. 
The Talmudiſts exclude from ſalvation four ſorts 
of people; ſuch Gentiles as reſemble (1) Balaam 
and (2) Doeg; and Jewvs which reſemble (3) Achi- 
tphel and (4) Gehazi. Whence we infer, that 


according to them, may be admitted to happinels, 
4atus, Catharinus, Eraſmus, and ſome other mo- 


to conſider, that, in proportion to the means and 


tin, we may well conclude, that many who ap- 


agans, who are like neither Balaam nor Doeg, 
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dern authors, ſeem to think, that ſome of the an- 
tient philoſophers, as Socrates, Plato, and Seneca, 
were in a ſtate capable of ſalvation ; which is, on 
the ſuppoſition, that they knew God, and that 
they lived in a moral and laudable manner. Ne- 
vertheleſs, certain it is, that without faith it is 
impoſſible to pleaſe God: that faith without 
works 1s dead : that without a faith in our de- 


liverer, our Meſſiab, we cannot attain ſalvation. 


But the philoſophers had neither faith enlivened 
by charity, nor good works, nor belief in the 
Meſſiah. 
Socrates, the moſt unexceptionable of them all, is 
accuſed [falſely, I hope; for Ariftophanes, his ac- 
cuſer, is no competent witneſs] of being addicted 
to an abominable vice : he worſhipped the clouds, 
he uſed to ſwear by a dog, by an oak, by a duck. 
Lactantius deſcribes him as a buffoon and merry- 
andrew, if he intended thereby to rally the reli- 
gion of the Athenians, among whom he lived, and 
the ſolemnity of an oath ; or as a fool, if he held 


theſe things to be gods. The diſciples of Socrates 


vindicated their maſter from the imputation of 
atheiſm, and proved that he worſhipped the gods 
of the Grecians, At his death he gave orders, that 
a cock ſhould be ſacriſiced to Aſculapius. Vide 
FRAGMENT, No. 
Seneca, the object of admiration of ſeveral of the an- 
cients, compoſed a book of Pagan ſuperſtitions, 
and after having ſhewn the ridiculouſneſs of them, 
he concluded, that the wiſe man ought to obſerve 
theſe things in compliance to cuſtom and the laws, 


and to practiſe them in outward appearance, 


without any belief of them. Dis upbraids this 
philoſopher with the commiſhon of heinous 
crimes, and with inſtructing his. pupil Nero to 
practiſe the ſame; with heaping up immenſe 
riches in a very little time, and with increaſing 
them by daily uſury. Such were the moſt com- 
pleat of the Pagan philoſophers! Men who had 
a barren knowledge of the Deity. 

The Orientals obſerve, that the philoſophy of Tha/es 
Alefius, who took water to be the principle of 
all things, has a near relation to that of Moſes and 
the Egyptians, who were pretty much in the ſame 
principles, as alſo the Phenicians, who contended 
for the production of all things out of tempered 
mud and watry fediment; whereas the Perſians 
and Zoroaſter made a nearer approach to the prin- 
ciples of Anaxagoras, who ſuppoſed fire to be the 

firſt natural cauſe of all material things. | 

PHINEHAS, drud, Heb. Pinchas. Aſpeft, or face 
of truſt or proteftion ; from d panah, tc bebold, 
and d chaſab, to hope, to truſt. 

I. PHINEHAS, or as the Jews pronounce, Pin- 
chas, fon of Eleazar, and grandſon of Aaron. 
The third high-prieſt of the Zews, A. M. 2571, 


until 
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until towards A. D. 2590, ante 1414. He is 
particularly commended in Scripture for zeal, in 
vindicating the glory of God, when the Midianites 
had ſent their daughters into the camp of 1/rael, 
to tempt the Hebrews to fornication and idolatry : 
Numb. xxv. 7. ſo that the Lord promiſed the 
prieſthood to Phinehas by perpetual covenant ; 
evidently including this tacit condition, that his 
children ſhould continue faithful and obedient ; 
for we know the prieſthood paſſed out of the 
family of Eleazar and Phinehas to that of Ithamar, 
and that it returned not to the poſterity of Elea- 
zar until after about an hundred and fifty years. 
This dignity continued in the race of Phinehas, from 
Aaron down to the high-prieſt Eli, for about 
three hundred and thirty-five years. Aaron was ap- 
pointed high-prieſt A. M. 2513. Eli was acknow- 
ledged high-prieſt and judge of Jrael in 2848. 
The manner and cauſes of this change are un- 
known. It re-entered the family of Eleazar 
under the reign of Saul, who having put to death 
Abimelech, and the other prieſts of Nob, gave the 
high-prieſthood to Zadob, of the race of Phinehas. 


At the ſame time David had with him Abiathar, 


of the race of Eli, who performed the functions 
of high-prieſt. So that after the death of Saul, 
David continued the prieſthood to Zado and 
Abiathar conjunctly. But towards the end of 
David's reign, Abiathar having eſpouſed the 
intereſts of Adonijab, to the prejudice of Solomon, 
he was diſgraced, and Zadek only acknowledged 
as high-prieſt, The prieſthood continued in his 
family until after the captivity of Babylon, and 
even tothe deſtruction of the temple. From the be- 
ginning of Zadoł's prieſthood alone, and the exclu- 
fon of Abiathar, to the ruin of the temple, 1s 
1084 years. Zadok was high-prieſt alone, and 


Abiathar diſgraced, A. M. 2989. The temple 


was deſtroyed A. M. 4073, A. D. 70. 

We read alſo of another memorable and zealous 
action of Phinehas, Joſh. xxii. 30, 31. When the 
Iſraelites beyond Jordan had raiſed upon the 
banks of the river a vaſt heap of earth; thoſe on 
the other fide, fearing they were going to forſake 
the Lord, and to ſet up another religion, deputed 
 Phinehas, and other chief men, to inform them- 
ſelves of their reaſon for erecting this monu— 
ment. When they found that it was only in com- 
memoration of their union and common origin, 
Phinehas praiſed the Lord, ſaying, We now know 
that the Lord is with us, ſince you are not guilty 
of that prevarication of which we ſuſpeCted you. 
Vide the commendation that Je/us the ſon of 
Sirach gives Phinehas, Fcclus. xiv. 23. 


Me do not exactly know the time of the death of 


Phinehas. 


But as he lived after 7o/bua, and be- 


lore the ſervitude under Chuſhan-riſSathaim, his 
4 | 
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death is put A.M. 2590. Under his pontificys 


the ſtory of Micah happened; Judg. xvii. alſo the 


conquelt of * by the tribe of Dan; Judt 


xvlii. 27. and the enormity committed upon the 
wifeof the Levite of mount Ephraim. Judg. xix, 
Phinehas's ſucceſſor was Abiezer or Abiſhu, 
Judg. xx. 28. 


The Rabbins allow a very long life to Phinehas. 


II. PHIN EAS, ſon to Eli the high-prieſt, and bro. 


ther to Hophni. See ELI and Hopnni, 

PHLEGON, OE, zealous, burning; from Oni. 
V wv, | | 

I. PHLEGON, mentioned by St. Paul, Rom. vii. 
14. He was made biſhop of Marathon in Attica, ac. 
cording to the Greets. They place his feſtival 
April 8, as do the Latins, We know not the 
particulars of his life. 

II. PHLEGON, a freed-man of Adrian. He con. 

poſed a hiſtory digeſted by the Olympiads, as far 
as A. D. 140. In this hiſtory he notices, that in 
the fourth year of the two hundred and ſecond 
Olympiad, (about the middle of A. D. 33) there 
happened the greateſt eclipſe of the ſun that had 
ever been ſeen, the ſtars appearing in the hearveng 
at noon-day; that afterwards there was a great 
earthquake in Bithynia. Euſeb. Chronic. p. 202, 
Hieronym. Chronic. p. 158. Chronic. Alex. p. 579, 
Several critics believe, this was that darkneſ 
which happened at the death of 7e/us Chrif, On 
this account we inſert the name of Pylegon. 
PH RAORTES. We have ſaid, after ſome learned 
men, that Phraortes king of the Medes, noticed by 
Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 102. is the fame as 4. 

pPbaxad, who was conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, 
mentioned in Judith. 

After Dejoces, the firſt king of the Medec, and 
founder of Ecbatane, ſucceeded Phraortes “ Not 
contenting himſelf with the empire of the Made, 
he declared war againſt the Perſiaus, and was the 
firſt who brought them into ſubjeCtion to the 
Aedes. Finding himſelf maſter of thoſe two po- 
tent and warlike nations, he ſubdued the greater 
part of the people of 4a, whom he attempted one 
aſter another. At laſt he made war with the 
A4ſſyrians, whoſe capital was Niniveh, a people thut 
formerly poſſeſſed the empire of Aa, but wis 
then forſaken by their allies, though ſtill powerlul 
enough to make head againſt him. Phrart 
carrying the war into their country in the twentjs 
ſecond year of his reign, was defeated, and pe- 
riſhed with the greater part of his army. Hi 
ſucceſſor was his ſon Cyaxares,” 

Judith tells us of Arphaxad : in the twelfth year d 

the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, who reigned 1 
Niniveh the great city, in the days of Af 
who reigned over the Medes in Ecbalane. And 
built in Echatane walls round about, &c. { kun 
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147 afcribes the building of Ecbatane to Dejoces, fa- 
ther of Phraortes, but that is not inconſiſtent with 
Phraortes's beautifying and fortifying this city.) 
After that he boaſted of his power, as being invin- 
cible ; by the ſtrength of his army, and by the mul- 
tude of his chariots : but, Nebuchadnezzar king 
of the A riant, who reigned at N ineveh the Great, 
made war in the twelfth year of his reign with Ar- 
haxad, and overcame him in the great plain of 
Ragau, near the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the 
adaſen, in the country of Arioch king of the 
Ehmeans. The twelfth year of Nebuchadnezzar 
falls, according to our chronology, A. M. 3347. 
Difference of names ought to be no objection in 
oriental hiſtorians. We know that they almoſt 


always differ from the Greeks, in the names of 
their princes. See F. Montfaucon, concerning 


the truth of the book of Judith; and for the 

contrary opinion, M. Baſnage's Jewiſh Anti- 

quities, tom. 2, p. 252, Oc. : 
PURYGIA, Þpuyiz, dry, barren ; from Pzuy10. 


PHRYX, ÞgvZ, an inhabitant of Phrygia. 2 Mace, 


v. 22. | 
PHURAH, d, that bears fruit, or that grows ; 
| from D parah. 

PHURAH, or Phara, the ſervant of Gideon, who 
went with him to ſpy the camp of the Midianites, 

Judg. vii. 19, 11. 8 1 
PHUT, wa, Ood, prayer, Big, fut. e 

PHUT, or Phuth, third fon of Ham, Gen. x. 6. We 
believe he peopled either the canton of Phtem- 
phu, Phtemphti, or Phtembutt, of Pliny and Pto- 
ny, whoſe capital was Thara in Lower Egypt, 
inelining toward Lybia; or the canton called 
Phtenctes, of which Buthas was the capital. The 
prophets often ſpeak of Phuz. In the time of 
Jeremiah, Jerem. xIvi. 9. Phut was under the 
obedience of Necho king of Egypt. Nahum, 11. 9. 
reckons this people in the number of thoſe who 
ought to come to the aſſiſtance of No-ammon or 
Dioſpolis. 

PHYGELLUS, Cue NN og, fugitive, 

PHY GELLUS, or Phigellus, was a Chriſtian of 
Aſa, who being at Rome while St. Paul was there 


with Hermogenes. 2 Tim. i. 15. Phygellus is 
unknown on any other account; and this evaſion 


diſcourſe on St. Peter and St. Paul, ſays, that the 
apoltle having made Phygellus biſhop of Epheſus, 
this man ſeduced the converted eus to renounce 

the faith. But theſe circumſtances are altoge- 
ther uncertain. Ambroſrafler, in 2 Tim. i. 15. 
ſays, that Phygellus and Hermogenes were deceivers, 
and hypocrites, who attended the apoſtle only 
tolearn what they could from him, and afterwards 
to calumniate him, and raiſe perſecutions againſt 


in priſon, A. D. 65. forſook him in his neceſlity, 


15 by no means to his honour. Metaphraſtes, inhis 


PHY 


him: but when they ſaw themſelves diſcovered, 

they left him. 5 

PHYLACTERY, @vuiuuTygov, a preſervative ; 
from the Greek word OvAdooa, I keep, I preſerve. 
Matth. xxl. 5. 

PHYLACTERY. This word is from the Greet, 
and properly ſignifies a preſervative, ſuch as the 
Pagans carried about them, to preſerve them 

from evils, diſeaſes, or dangers : e. gr. they wore 
ſtones, or pieces of meta], engraved under cer- 
tain aſpects of the planets. The Eaſt is to this 
day filled with this ſuperſtition, and the men do 
not only wear phylacteries for themſelves, but for 
their animals alſo. Feſus Chriſt in the goſpel 
ſays, the Scribes and Phariſees make broad their 
Phylaferies, and enlarge the borders of their gar— 
ments. Theſe phylacteries were little boxes, or 
rolls of parchment, whercin were written certain 
words of the law. Theſe they wore upon their 
foreheads, and upon the wriſt of their left-arm. 
They founded this cuſtom upon Exod. xiti. g. And 
it ſhall be for a fign unto thee upon thy hand, and for 
a memorial betaween thine eyes, And verſe 16. Aud 
it ſhall be for a token upon thine hand, and for front + 
lets betaveen thine eyes. 

The 7eaws wore on their phylaFeries theſe four paſ- 
ſages of the law: 1ſt, Sanify unto me all the fir f- 
born : awhatſcever openeth the womb among the chil- 


dren of Iſrael, both of man and beaſt, it is mine, &. 


to the 10th verſe. 2. From the 11th verſe, Aud 


2 ſhall be when the Lord ſhall bring thee into the 
land of the Canaanites, &c. to verſe 16. 3. From 
the 4th verſe of the 6th chapter of Deuteronomy, 
Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our God is one Lord, to 
verſe the gth. 4. From the 13th verſe of the 11th 


chapter, And it ſball come to paſs, if you ſhall hearken 


diligently to my commandments, &c. to the end of 
verle 21. | 

Leo of Modena informs us particularly about theſe 
rolls. Ceremonies of the Feaws, p. i. cap. 11. n. 4. 
'Thoſe that were to be faſtened to the arms were 


two rolls of parchment written in ſquare letters, 


with an ink made on purpoſe, and with much 
care. They were rolled up to a point, and were 
incloſed in a fort of caſe of black calves-ſkin. 
Then they were put upon a ſquare bit of the ſame 
leather, but ſomething ſtiffer, from whence hung 
a thong of the fame, of about a finger's breadth 


and a cubit and a half long. Theſe rolls were 


placed at the bending of the left- arm, and after 
the thong had made a little knot in the form of the 
letter od, it was wound about the arm in a fpiral 
line, which ended at the top of the middle finger, 
It was called Te fhel-jad, or, the Tila of the 
hand. | | . 
That of the forchead was compoſed of four pieces 
of parchment, upon each of which was. wrote 


one 
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one of the ſentences. before-mentioned, Theſe 
four pieces were joined together in a ſquare, and 
they wrote upon them the letter Schin, v. Then 
they put over them a little ſquare of {tiff calf- 
leather, from whence proceeded two thongs like 
the former. This ſquare was put on the middle 

of the forehead, and the thongs going round the 
head, made a knot behind like the letter daleth, and 
then came round again to the breaſt. 'They called 
this Tefila ſbel-ro/h, the Teffla of the head. The 
modern Fews content themſelves with putting, on 
theſe phylaCteries only at morning-prayers, Some 

of the moſt devoutſput them on at the time'of noon- 
prayers alſo, but they are under no obligation to 
dothis. Vide FRAGMENT, No. and PLATE. 
Some antients think, (Origen. Chry/oflom. Hieronym. 
Eutbym. in Matth.) that the uſe of the Tephilin 
(for thus the Jews call what the goſpel names 


PIL 


ſea, over againſ} Baal-zephon, Pi-hahirg}, may 


be explained by, the paſs of Hiroth, or 175 

of Hiroth, Moſes, My Fer 8. calls 11 
Hiroth, So do Enſebius, and St. Ferom, in fl 
book of Hebrew places. Others, as the Brig 
tranſlate it, over-againff the ditches, The Aae 
Exodus xiv. 2. tranſlate it, over againſt tht 25 
lage; others, as Rab. Salam. Hag. over again? 
the paſs of liberty, or the paſs of drought, We thin 
Hiroth to be the city Heroum, or Heroopolis, ſry, 
ted at the extremity, or point, of the Reg ”_ 
or elſe the city of Phagroripolis, placed by Straly 
lib. xvii. about the fame place, and the capita 
of the canton of Phagroripolitis. There is great 
probability that P:-hahiroth ſtands for the pal; 
which was near Heroum. Beyond this paſs the 


Hebrews went to encamp at the Red Sea, %, 
FRAGMENT, No. XXXIX. 


phylaFeries) is as ancient as Moſes; and ſeveral PILA, wan, 1erexeroppere, Mackteſh, Heb, 2 
interpreters (Lightfoot. Scalig. Maldon. alii.) will i. 11. Wiſ. i. 11. Jaru- tooth, that brays or pounds; 
have it, that at the time of our Saviour this cuſ- from V cathaſh otherwiſe, mortar, depth, ſinking 
tom was general, and that even he himſelf wore PILATE, Ila4Tos, armed with a dart. ” 
them; and that he reproves in the Phariſees PILATE, or Pontivs Pilate. His family or coun. 
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only the affectation of having larger phylacteries 
than other men. But I cannot prevail on my- 
ſelf to think, that this cuſtom ever generally 
obtained. St. Ferom ſays, (in Matth. xxili. Ita 


S TheophylaF.) that, in his time, the Indian, 


Perſian, and Babyloniſh Fews, very commonly wore 
theſe rolls upon their foreheads, and that thoſe who 
wore them were eſteemed as the moſt religious 
and devout. This therefore was not univerſal, 


even among the Fews beyond the Euphrates, and 


much leſs among thoſe on this fide that river. The 
ſame St. Jerom thinks, that the Phariſees wrote the 
decalogue upon their phylacteries. St. Chry/o/tom, 
Homil. 43. in Matth. writing on the ſame paſ- 
ſage, condemns the abuſe of them among Chri/- 
tians, who carried phylacteries about their necks, 
in which were written certain names of angels in 
Hebrew, or ſome parts of the goſpel. St. Ferom 
takes notice of the ſame abuſe, and Pope Gelaſius 
has condemned this ſort of ſuperſtitious phylac- 
tery. Vide BuxToREF, Synag. Jud. cap. 4. 
PHYSCON, or Phi/con, otherwiſe Evergetes VII. 
king of Egypt. See PTOLOMY-. 
PI-HAHIROTH, -=, the mouth, the paſs of 
Hiroth, or the opening of liberty; from d pe, a 
mouth, and NN charar, or PN chr, liberty; other- 
wiſe mouth engraved; from Mn charath, to en- 
grave. | | 
PI-HAHIROTH. The Hebrews departing from 
Succoth, came to Etham. (Exod, xiii. 20. xiv. 2. 
im . LXX. Arevavli Th; enavaeus, E regione 
ſuburbii.) As if they had read y inſtead of 


n. Then the Lord ſaid to Moſes, Turn and 


encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the 
| 3 


Pilate was a man of an impetuous and obſtinate 


lowed. Having ſent his troops from Ceſare 


At laſt, on the ſixth day, Pilate having cauſed a ti 


try is not known ; but it is believed he was of 
Rome, or at leaſt of Haly. Peter le Manguer ſays 
he was of Dauphine, of a place not far from 8. 
Valier on the Rhone. T heophylaf on Matth. xxyii, 
believes he was originally of Pontus, becauſe of 
his name Pontius. He was ſent to govern Jude 
in the room of Gratus, A. D. 26 or 27. He 
governed this province ten years, from the twelfth 
or thirteenth year of Tiberius, to his twenty-ſecond 
or twenty-third year. Jeſeph. Ant. lib. 1. cap. ;. 


temper, who diſturbed the repoſe of Fudea, and 
gave occaſion to the troubles and revolt that fol. 


to Jeruſalem, to winter there, he cauſed at the 
ſame time his enſigns to be carried thither, on 
which were the images of the emperor ; whereas 
the governors had not uſed to let their enfigns 
enter the city, becauſe they would not exaſperate 
the Jews, who thought all images and repre- 
ſentations contrary to their religion. Wheretore 
Pilate cauſed them to be brought in covered, and 
by night. But the day following, the matter be- 
ing diſcovered, the Fews from the country ran 
into the city, and afterwards went in great num- 
bers to Ceſarea, to entreat Pilate to take away thoſe 
images. Pilate refuſed 3; and the people conti 
nued five days and five nights making ſupplica- 
tion to him, without intermiſſion. | 
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bunal to be ſet up, in an open place of Ceſarca 
ſent for the ers as if to give them an anſwer. 
But he poſted ſoldiers round the place, who in- 
cloſed them, when they were aſſembled, and 
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threatened to maſſacre them every one, if they 
did not retire. Then the Fewvs threw themſelves 
on their faces, and preſented their necks to the 
ſoldiers, as ready to receive the blow. Plate 
was aſtoniſhed at their intrepidity; and preſently 
cauſed his images to be brought back to Ceſarea. 
Ant. lib. xviii. cap. 4. & de bello, lib. ii. cap. 14. 
Philo, (Legat. ad Caium. p. 1033, 1034. The 
time of this event is not known.) relates another 
hiſtory that happened under Pate, which has 
| ſome relation to the foregoing. He deſigned to 
conſecrate golden bucklers to Tiberius, in the 
palace of Herod, Theſe bucklers were without 
figures or images, and had only an inſcription, 
importing their conſecration to the emperor. 
This, however, alarmed the Jes, who were jea- 
lous of their religion. The magiſtrates of Jeru- 
/alem, with the ſons of Herod at their head, and 
followed by the people, came to Pilate, deſi- 
ring him to ſuppreſs a thing ſo contrary to their 
law. But Plate, with his uſual obſtinacy, was 
inflexible. They perſiſted, and conjured him not 
to lay them under the neceſlity of ſending a depu- 
tation to the emperor, to cauſe this order to be 
revoked. Pilate was greatly afraid of ſuch a de- 
putation, apprehending the Jeu would then 
diſcover his infolence, cruelty, rapines, and out- 
rages, to the emperor : but, they contented them- 
ſelves with writing to the emperor, and Tiberius 
wrote back the ſame day to P:/ate, and ordered 
him immediately to remove thoſe bucklers from 
Jeruſalem, | | 
St. Luke, (chap. x11. 1, 2, &c.) acquaints us, that 
Pilate had mingled the blood of ſome Gahlileans 
with their ſacrifices ; and that the matter having 
been related to Fe/us Chriſt, he faid, Think you 
that theſe Galileans were greater ſinners than 


other Galileans, becauſe they ſuffered this cala- 
And if you do not 


mity? No, I aſſure you. 
repent, you ſhall all periſh in like manner, It is 
unknown on what occaſion Pilate cauſed theſe 
Galileans to be flain in the temple, while they 
were ſacrificing z for this is the meaning of that 
expreſhon, mingling their blood with their ſa- 


crifices. Some (See Theophylac. Euthym. Grot. 


brug. &c.) think they were diſciples of Fudas 
Caulonites, who taught, that the Jeavs ought not 
to pay tribute to foreign princes ; and that Plate 


lad put ſome of them to death, even in the tem- 


ple; but there is no proof of this. Others think, 
(Maldon. Bez.) that theſe Galileans were Sama- 
Hans, whom Pilate cut to pieces in the village of 

'rataba, as they were preparing to go up to 
mount Gerizim, where a certain impoſtor had pro- 
miſed to diſcover treaſures to them. Joſeph Aut. 


lib. xviij, cap. 5. But this event did not happen 
Vol. II. 


concerning Plate. 


Juſiin Martyr, Apol. ii. Tertullian, Apol. cap. 58, 


51 


before A. D. 35, conſequently two years after the 
death of Feſus Chriſt. 


At the time of our Saviour's paſſion, Pilute made 


ſome endeavours to deliver him from the Fews. 
He knew they purſued his life, only out of ma- 
lice and envy. His wife alſo, who had been 
diſturbed with dreams, ſent and defired him not 
to meddle in the affair of that juſt perſon. He 
attempted to appeaſe the Zezvs, and to give them 
fome ſatisfaction, by whipping Fe/us Chri?. He 
tried to take him out of their hands, by propoſing 


to deliver him or Barabbas, on the day of the 


feſtival of the paſſover. He wanted to diſcharge 
himſelf from pronouncing judgment againſt him, 
by ſending him to Herod king of Galilee, When 
he ſaw all this would not ſatisfy the Zews, and 
that they even threatened him, ſaying he could 
be no friend to the emperor, if he let Jeſus go; 
he cauſed water to be brought, waſhed his hands 


before all the people, and publicly declared him- 


ſelf innocent of the blood of that juſt perſon, 


Yet at the fame time he delivered him up to his 


foldiers, that they might crucify him. This was 
enough to juſtify %s Chrift, and to ſhew that 
Pilate held him innocent; but it was not enough 
to vindicate the conſcience and integrity of a 
judge, whoſe duty it was, as well to aſſert the 
cauſe of oppreſſed innocence, as to puniſh the 
guilty criminal, 


He ordered to be put over our Saviour's croſs, as it 


were, an abſtract of his ſentence, and the motive 
of his condemnation, Fe/us of Nazareth, king of 
the Jews; written in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
Some of the Fewws remonſtrated to Pilate, that 
he ought to have written, Fe/us of Nazareth, 
pretended king of the Jews. But Pilate gave them 


a peremptory anſwer, What he had written, 
he had written. 


Towards evening he was ap- 
plied to, for leave to take down the bodies from 
the croſs, that they might not continue there 
the following day, which was the paſſover and 
the ſabbath-day. This he allowed, and alſo 
granted the body of Feſus to Jeſeph of Arimathea, 
that he might pay his laſt duties to it, When 
the prieſts came to defire him to ſet a watch 
about the ſepulchre, for fear the diſciples ſhould 
ſteal Jeſus away by night; he anſwered, they 


had a guard, and might place it there themfelves, 


This is the ſubſtance of what the goſpels tell us 


21. Euſebius, Hit. Keel. lib. ii. cap. 2. and after 
them teveral others, ancients and moderns, aſ- 
ſure us, that it was the cuſtom for Roman ma- 
giſtrates, to ſend to the emperor copies of all 


verbal proceſſes and judicial acts, which they 
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. pafſed in their ſeveral provinces. Pilate, in eom- 
pliance with this cuſtom, having written to 
Tiberius what had occurred relating to Feſus, the 
emperor wrote an account of it to the ſenate, in 

a manner which gave reaſon to N that he 


thought favourably of the perſon of Feſus, and 
that he was willing they ſhould decree divine 
honours to him. But the ſenate was not of this 
opinion, and ſo the matter dropped. It appears 
by what 7uflin ſays of theſe acts, that the mira - 
cles of 7% Chrift were mentioned there, and 
even that the ſoldiers had divided his garments 
among them, Euſebius inſinuates, that they 
ſpoke of his reſurrection and aſcenſion. Tertul- 


lian and Fuſtin refer to theſe acts with ſo much 


confidence, as would make one believe they had 
had them in their hands. | 
However, neither Euſebius nor St. Jerom, who 
were both inquiſitive and underſtanding perſons, 
nor any other author who wrote afterwards, ſeem 
to have ſeen them ; at leaſt not the true and ori- 


ginal acts. For as to what we have now in 


great number, they are not authentic, being 
neither ancient nor uniform. 'The Pagans forged 
falſe acts of the paſſion of Fe/us Chrift, about 
the beginning of the fourth century, Vid. Euſeb. 
lib. ix. cap. 5» They were little favourable to 
him, without doubt, and were very different from 


thoſe that Juſtin and Tertullian had cited in the 


ſecond century. The Pruartoadecimans had alſo 


the acts of Pilate, by which they juſtiſied them 


ſelves in their errors, Epiphan. Hæreſ. 50. cap. 1. There is another pretended letter of Pilate to Tibe- 
They were, however, different from thoſe now 


mentioned, it not being ſuppoſeable that Chr:/- 
| titans would have recourſe to a work contrived 


by Pagans; and they varied from each other, 


one aſſerting that Fe/us Chrift ſuffered the eight- 
eenth, the other the twenty-fifth, of arch. 
Laſtly, theſe acts are not allowed as authentic 
by thoſe who have ſpoken of them. 

Gregory of Tours thought he had got the real acts of 
Pilate ; but the fragment he cites from it plainly 
proves, that it was probably the falſe goſpel of 
 Nicodemus, which has been often ſuppreſſed, 

We have, beſides, a pretended letter of P:/ate to 
Tiberius, in the recapitulation of the falſe Hege- 
ſ/ippus, and in a writing aſcribed to Marcellus, 
the diſciple of St. Peter. It is printed in the 
Chronicon of Martinus Polonus, in Sixtus Senenfis, 
and in ſeveral others, though with variations. 
It is thus tranſlated from the Latin: 


Pontius Pilate to Claudius wiſheth health. By the 


envy of the Jexvs a thing has lately happened hete, 
of which I myſelf was a witneſs, which will involve 
them and their children in a dreadful puniſhment, 
Por their fathers having had aſſurances from 


| ſtored fight to the blind, and health to the para. 


many falſe accuſations againſt him, ſaying 1, 


and that the Jeu had given them money not to 
| ſpeak of it. Of this I thought proper to give you 


which are not better than thoſe we have men- 


About a year after the death of Fe/us Chrif, Pilate 


P1k: 


God, that he would ſend them his ſaint from 
heaven, to be their real king, and who was ha 
be born of a virgin; God did really accompliſh 
this promiſe to him, while I was governor 4s 
Juden. And the Fews having ſeen, that he re. 


lytic ; that he cleanſed the lepers, drove out de 
vils from thoſe that were poſſeſſed, raiſcq tj. 
dead, had command over the winds, walked g, 
upon the ſea, and did many other miracles 
while the whole multitude looked upon him 5 
the Son of God, the chief of the Jeb conceive: 
an extreme envy and jealouſy againſt him. Then 
ſeized him, delivered him up to me, and ſormee 


was a magician, and a tranſgreflor of their law. 
As to myſelf, thinking what they ſaid of him to 
be true, I cauſed him to be whipped, and then 
delivered him up to their will. They crucified 
him, and ſet a watch at his ſepulchre. But the 
third day he roſe again, while my ſoldier; 
guarded his tomb. The malice of the Jews was 
ſuch, that they gave money to the ſoldiers, and 
bid them ſay that his diſciples took away his 
body. But when the ſoldiers had received the 
money, they could not forbear from owning the 


truth. They declared that Fe/us Chrift was riſen, 


notice, that credit may not be piven to the lies 
of the Fes.” | 


rius, in Florentinus, p. 113, and another in the 
hiſtory of Feſus Chriſt, written in Per/zan by 
Jerome Xavier. The Bollandiſts on February 1, 
have given a ſpurious hiſtory of our Saviour, ſent 
to Tiberius by Pilate. Laſtly, Fabricius has given 
one in Greek, taken from a MS. of M. Cos, 
marked 2493. And Cotelerius quotes another 
alſo in Greek in the King's library, No. 2431, 


tioned. 


undertook to bring water to Feru/alem by an 
aqueduct, This water was about two hundred 
furlongs from the city. To perform this, Pilate 
took money out of the ſacred treaſury. The 
people made an uproar, and gathered together 
to the number of ſeveral thouſands, making out- 
cries againſt the governor. Some were ſo vio- 
lent, as to ſpeak injurious words againſt him. 
Pilate coming into the city, cauſed many ot 
his ſoldiers to diſguiſe themſelves, and mix 
with the multitude z while he was addreſſing 
the Fews, they began to cry out, and ſpeak inſo- 
lently; he then made a ſign to the ſoldiers, who fal. 

ling 


. 


ling on, ſtruck indifferently all about them, not 
diſtinguiſhing the innocent from the guilty. By 
this violent means he appeaſed the ſedition. 

After this ſtory, Jo/ephus, Antig. lib. xviii. cap. 5. 
relates what we have mentioned before, con- 
cerning the Samaritans, who being ſeduced by 
an impoſtor who promiſed to diſcover many pre- 
cious veſſels, which he ſaid had been hid by 

Moſes in mount Gerizim, aſſembled in great 
numbers. They had armed themſelves, and 

_ waited at the village of Tirataba, that they might 
aſcend mount Gerizim together. But Pilate ha- 
ving previouſly taken poſſeſſion of the height of 
the mountain with his horſe and foot, attacked 


them at Tirataba, defeated them, flew a great 


number, diſperſed the reſt, and put to death the 
chief of thoſe who fell into his hands, The Sa- 
maritans complained to Vitellius governor of Syria, 
maintaining that the meeting of people at Tira- 
tala was with no intention to revolt, but only to 
ſecure themſelves from the ſeverity of Pilate. 
Upon which Ytellius ſent Marcellus, one of his 
friends, into Judea, to ſuperintend this province, 
and ordered Pilate to Rome, to give an account 
of his conduct to Tiberius. Pilate quitted the 
government of Judea A. D. 36. in the 23d year 
of Tiberius, This emperor was dead before P:- 
late arrived at Rome, © oh 
We know not the particulars of what afterwards 
happened to this governor, but it is an ancient 
tradition, Ado Chro. AMtat. 7. that he was ba- 
niſhed to Vienne in Dauphine, where he was re- 
duced to ſuch extremity, that in deſpair he killed 
bimſelf with his own ſword. Eigſebius, lib. ii. 
cap. 7. & vid. Oro. lib. vii. cap. 5. quotes this 
fact, as extracted from authors, who had digeſted 
(he ſays) the Roman hiſtory by Olympiads. He 
ſeems to intimate Phlegon, the freed-man of 
Adrian, | 
This governor is deſcribed, by Philo the Few, as 
a judge that uſed to fell juſtice ; and, for money, 
pronounced any ſentence that was deſired: he 
mentions his rapines, his injuries, his murders, 
the torments he inflicted on the innocent, and 
the perſons he put to death without form or pro- 
cels, Laſtly, he deſcribes him as a man that 
exerciſed an exceſſive cruelty during all the time 
ok his government. Philo, de Legatione ad Caium. 
dhe popular tradition of Vienne in Dauphin, is, 
that Pilate was baniſhed to this city, which was 
dhe place of his nativity : and they call an an- 
"ent editice, in the form of a temple, {otherwiſe 
:\otre Dame de la Vie) by the name of Pilates 
Hretorium. On this tradition, the magiſtrates 
dad cauſed to be inferibed on the front of this 
echnce, This is the head of Pilate's ſceptre. Mr. 


PIN 

 Chorier, in his Antiquities of Vienne, has confuted 
theſe ſuggeſtions ; he thinks, that the memory 
of a certain Halian called Humbert Pilati, has 
given occaſion to the people to call a tower at 
Vienne, near the Rhone, the tower of Pilate; 
and a country-houſe (of Pilati) near St. Vallier, 
the houſe of Pilate, &c. 

PILDASH, We, @zM&5, ruin, or loſs of breaking ; 
from db palah, ruin, or loſs, and win diſh, bruiſing 
0 grain : otherwiſe, judgment of bruiſing ; from 

od pillel, judgment, &c. 

PILD ASH, or Pheldas, fon of Nabor and Milcab. 
Gen. xxli. 22. 

PILEH A, N, Oed, fragment, rupture: from 
Hod palach, to cleave, to divide. A Chaldee name, 

| to ſerve, to at; from the Chald:e MD palach. 

PILEHA, or Phalea, one of the chief prieſts, who 
ſigned the covenant, Neh. x. 24. 

PILLAR: a pillar of cloud, a pillar of fire, a pillar 
, [moke, ſignify a cloud, a fire, a ſmoke, which 
riſes up toward heaven in the form of an irregu- 

lar column. The pillars of heaven, 70 xxvi. 
11. the pillars of the earth, Fob ix. 6. P/al. 
Ixxv. 3. are metaphorical expreſſions, that ſup- 
poſe the heavens and the earth to be as an edi- 
fice, raiſed by the hand of God, and founded 


upon its baſis or foundation. This appears from 


thoſe words of Fob, chap. xxxviii. 4, 5, 6. Where 
waſt thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? 
Declare, if thou haſt underflanding. Who hath laid 
the meaſures thereof, if thou knoweſt ? or who hath 
fretched the line upon it? Whereupen are the foun- 


dations thereof faſtened, or who laid the corner-ſtone 
thereof ? 


The pillars of the church, Gal. ii. 9. — James, 


Cephas and John, who ſremed . to be pillars. 
And Rev. iii. 12. Him that overcometh, will I 


make a pillar in the temple of iny Gad. He ſhall be 


the ſupport, the ſtrength, and the ornament of 
the houſe of God. The church of 7e Chriſt, 
is called by St. Paul, 1 Tim. iii. 15. the pillar 

and ground of the truth, When the Lord ſent 

Feremiah to preach to the nations, he ſays to 
him, Jer. 1. 18. Behold, I have made thee this day 

a defenced city, and an iron pillar, and brazen walls 
againſt the whole land; able to withſtand all the 

efforts of thine enemies, and incapable of yielding 

to their violence. 

PINE, pinus, a tree well known, of the nature of 
the fir-tree. /aiah, xliv. 14. ſays, that man has 
planted a pine, of which he has made an idol. 
The Hebrexv word & oren, by the Septuagint and 
St. Jerom is tranſlated a pine. Others interpret 
it an em. The Engliſh tranſlation reads on afþ. 
In another place of the ſame prophet, we find 
alſo pine, in the Vulgate, but the Hebrow has, 
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Jai. Ix. 13. WN] Taſbur, which the Septuagint 
renders the cedar; other interpreters, the elm. 
The Engliſh has the box. Laſtly, in the Chroni- 
cles, mention is made of the wood of the pine: 
but the Hebrew reads Algumim, 2 Chron. ii. 8. 
Po LXX. IIæunive, Eng. algum-trees, which 
probably ſignifies in general, trees that are fat 
and reſinous, or trees that produce gum. 

PINNACLE of the temple. When the devil had 
tempted 7e/us in the deſart, Matt. iv. 5. he taketh 
him up into the holy city, and ſetteth him on a pinna- 
cle of the temple; and ſaith unto him, 1 be the 
Son of God, caſt thyſelf down ; &c. his pinna- 
cle was, probably, that gallery, or parapet, or 
wall on the top of the buttreſſes, which ſur- 


rounded the roof of the temple, properly ſo 


called. For it is well known, that in Paleftine 
the roofs were covered with terraces, or plat- 
forms; round about which was a low wall, to 
prevent any one from falling down. Deut. xxii. 8. 
Joſephus tells us, Antiq. lib. vi. cap. 6. in Lat. 
that the roof of the temple was defended by 
Pretty tall golden ſpikes, to hinder birds from 
alighting thereon, that they might not defile it 
with their dung. It was not therefore on the 
roof of the temple, that Fe/us Chrift was placed, 
but on the wall that ſurrounded the roof. 
PINON, qed, pearl, or gem; from 22D: other- 
wile, that bebalds ; from dad panah, to behold. | 
PIRAM, SN, Heir avild aſs, or their fiercenefs 1 
from Nd para, and the pronoun d am, their's : 
otherwiſe, the bull, or the fruit of the mother; 
from Od par, a bull, or NY parah, to fructify, and 
e am, a mother. 


_ PIRAM, or Pharam, king of Farmuth, overcome 
by Joſbua, who flew him, and hanged him up, 


after his death, 7%. x. 3, 24, 25, 26. 
PIRATHON, pop, bs diffipation, bis deprivation, 
his rupture; from Y feruhb, and the pronoun 
an, his: according to the Syriac, his vengeance. 
PIRATHON, or Pheraton, a city of Ephraim, in 
mount Amalek, Abdon, judge of Jrael, was of 
this city, and was buried there, Judg. x11. 15. 
Bacchides cauſed this city to be fortified. Foſeph. 
Antig. lib. xi. cap. 1. It is called Pharathont, 
1 ac. ix. 50. | 
PISGAH, Dao, hill, eminence, fortreſs; from 2h 
aſag. 
pibC Ah, or Ppaſga, a mountain beyond Jordan, 
in the country of Moab. The mountains Nebo, 
Piſgab, and Abarim make but one chain, near 
mount Peor, over againſt Jericho, on the road 
from Livias to Heſhbon. See Euſebius and Jerome 
on Nebo and Abarim. 
PISIDIA, IIc ie, pitch, or pitchy ; from xiegô ne. 


PISIDIA, a province of 4a Minor, having Lyca- 


1 


onia north, Pamphilia ſouth, Cilicia and Cappa, 
docia eaſt, and the province of {fa weſt, 8. 
Paul preached at Antioch of Piſidia, Acls xiii, 14. 
and throughout Piidia, xiv. 24. | 
PISON, pr, @icwv, changing, or doubling, or 
extenſion of the mouth; from pe, the mouth, and 
mw ſhanah, to change, to double: otherwiſe, ey. 


tended; from dd paſhah : otherwiſe, multitude; 


from v puſh, to be multiplied. | 

PISON, or Phi/or, one of the four great rivers thit 
watered paradiſe. We take it to be the Phaſy, 
a famous river of Colchis. Moſes ſays, Gen. ii, 
11, 12, that it runs through all the land of Ha- 


vilah, and that excellent gold is found there, 


This river has its ſource in the mountains of 
Armenia, and diſcharges itſelf into the Euxine 
ſea, There is hardly any river in the world that 
has more turnings and windings, becauſe of the 
mountains in its way; from whence, in the time 
of Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 4. there were an hundred 
and twenty bridges over this river: and this 
perhaps Moſes hints at, when he ſays, that 
Pifon compaſſeth the whole land of Havilah, which 
land we take to be Colchis, The gold of this 
country is much celebrated. All antiquity extols 
the riches of Colchis, Strabo, lib. xi. obſerves, 
that the rivers and brooks of this country, (orof 
the neighbouring countries, for we cannot tell 
its ancient limits) carried lumps of gold with 
their waters, which the inhabitants gathered on 
ſheep-ſkins with their wool on, or in wooden 
trays with holes bored in them. We think the 


gold of Phaz, Uphaz, or Ophaz, ſometimes. 


mentioned in Scripture, is the ſame with that of 


Pijen, or of Phaſis. Cant. v. 11. Jer. x. 9. Dat. 
* . | 
PISPAH, dd, leſſening of the mouth; from pts 


paſas, diminution, and pe, the mouth, 
PISITICA NARDUS, IIS, - pure ſpikenard; 
John xii. 3. | 
PITCH. See BiTUMEN. 
PITHOM, nb, their mouthful, or bit; from © 
path, and the pronoun » am, their : otherwiſe, 
conſummation, or dilatation of the mouth ; from & 
pe, the mouth, and Bn tham, finiſhed, perfedt. 
This word is not Hebrew ; in the Egyptian lau- 
guage, p or pi, is the maſculine article, 
PLYHOM, or Phithom, one of the cities that the 
children of J1/rael built for Pharaoh in A 
during their ſervitude, Exod. i. 11. This 15 
probably, the ſame as Pathumos mentioned by 
Herodotus, lib. ii. which he places on the canal 
made by the kings Necho and Darius, to join the 
Red-Sea with the Nile. We find alſo, in the 
ancient geographers, Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny, &*. 
that there was an arm of the Nie, called Pall 


fl 
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miticus, Phatmicus, Phitnicus, or Phatniticus. 
Buchart fays, Deſcript. Ter. Sanft. that Pithom 
and Rameſſes are about five leagues above the 
diviſion of the Nile, and beyond this river: but 
| this aſſertion has no proof from antiquity. Mar- 
ſham will have Pithora t6 be the ſame as Pelufrum, 
Or Dametta.. | | 
PITHON, un, his mouth 1 from Na path : other- 
wiſe, his perſuaſion ; from dy pathah, and the 
pronoun j an, 1s : otherwiſe, gift of the mouth; 
from Id. mouth, and dun thanah, gift. 
PILY. See MERC V. 
| PLAGUES of Egypt. See Moss. 
The Hebrews call plagues, all diſeaſes ſent as pu- 
niſhments or corrections from God; the peſti- 


tempeſts; all calamities public or private. 
PLAIN. In Paleſtine we find two large vales, 
known to hiſtorians and geographers by the 
name of plains; One extends along the Jordan 
from Tiberias to Segor or Ser, about twelve 
hundred furlongs in length, in breadth one hun- 
dred and twenty furlongs, 7% p. Antiq. lib. ix. 
cap. 11. © de Bello, lib. v. cap. 4. The other is 
the plain, or field, of E/draelon or Legio, becauſe 
of theſe cities ſtanding in it; or the valley of 
Jezreel, becauſe of the city of Jezreel, 2 Chron. 
iv. 17, It reaches from eaſt to weſt, from Scy- 
thepolis on the Jordan, to Legio at the foot of 
Carmel, in length about twenty-five leagues. 
Euſebius and St. Jerom in AvAgv, give a ſtill 
Jarger extent to the great plain that lies on the 
Jordan; from Libanus to the wilderneſs of Pa- 
ran, The valley or plain of Fericho was in this 


ſeen from Euſebius, in Eyyadòdò i. Theſe great 
plains are ſometimes called, the plains of Aulon, 
or Aulos, or Araba. 

'LANE-TREE, platanus. The Hebrew word, 
Gen. xxx. 37, JW Harmon, which the Sep- 
lagint and St. Ferom tranſlate by IIA, 
Ezek. xxxi. 8. a plane: tree, in Geneſis; by mo- 
dern interpreters, who generally follow the Rab- 
bins, is rendered a cheſnut. tree. In Ezekiel, the 
Septuagint tranſlate it by a fir-zree. So true it is, 
that we have but little certainty, concerning the 
names of trees, in the Hebrew. 

PLAY, zo play, The Hebrews uſe this word, to 
expreſs all kinds of diverſions, as dancing, ſports 
ot exerciſe, toying, and amuſements proper for 
recreating the mind, and diverting it. 'The 
Hebrew word ps Zachak, which fignifies 70 
play, is commonly uſed for laughing, micking, 
jeering, inſulting. When Sarah ſaw 1/hmael play 

with her ſon Jſaac, ſhe was offended at it: it 

was a play of mockery or inſult, or, perhaps, of 


lence, infection, leproſy, ſudden death, famine, 


great plain, and made a part of it, as may be 


PLA 
ſquabbling, as in 2 Sam. ii. 14. Let the young 
people (or ſoldiers) get up, and play before us; 
let them fight, as it were, by way of play : but 
the event ſhews, that they ſought in good ear- 

neſt, ſince they were all killed. 
We ſee another kind of play in Exodus xxxli. 6. 
When the 1ſraelites had ſet up the golden calf, 
they began to dance about it, and to divert them- 


ſelves : The people ſat down to eat and drink, and 


roſe up to play. When Samſon was delivered by 
Dalilah into the hands of the Philiſtines, they 
bored out his eyes, put him in priſon, and 
ſome time after made him play before them, i. e. 
divert them by the tricks they played him, and 
by the motions he was forced to make, to avoid 
them, and to ſkreen himſelf from their inſults, 
Judg. xvi. 25. [by ſhewing feats of ſtrength] 
The women that came out to meet David and Sau, 
when they returned victorious from the flaugh- 
ter of Go/iah, danced and played on inſtruments, 
and ſhewed their mirth after a thouſand man- 
ners, 1 Sam. Xviii. 6, 7. In the proceſſion when 


the ark was removed from the houſe of Obed- 


edom to the palace of king David, he dancedwith 
great alacrity, played upon inſtruments, and teſ- 
tified his joy before the Lord, 2 Sam. vi. 5, 21. 
And when Michal upbraided him, for not ob- 
ſerving the gravity and decency ſuitable to his 
rank, he anſwered, I will play before the Lord, 
and will be {till more vile in my own eyes. 


Sarah the daughter of Raguel, opening her whole 


heart before the Lord, ſaid to him ; I have ne- 
ver aſſociated myſelf with thoſe that play: Tob. 
IH. 17. And Feremiah, xv. 17. I have never 

- haunted the aſſemblics of thoſe that are given to 
play and diverſion. And the fame prophet, 
ſpeaking to the daughter of Sion, tells her, that 
the time ſhall come, in which ſhe ſhall be re- 
built, and again ſhall divert herſelf in dancing 
with her equals, Jer. xxxi. 4. Solomon repre- 

ſents Wiſdom, as playing before the Lord, and 
taking her pleaſure in living among men, Prov. 
viii. 30, 31, Baruch ſeems to point at the di- 
verſion of fowling, by the name of play, chap. ili. 
17. where are the princes of the nations, who 
domineer over the beaſts of the earth, and play 
with the fowls of the air? 

I cannot perceive, in Scripture, any particular ſorts 
of plays : neither games of hazard, nor plays, 
i. e. theatrical repreſentations, nor races either 
of horſes or chariots, nor combats of men or 
beaſts. Solomon ſpeaks of nothing like this; 
though he frankly owns, that he had indulged 
himſelf in all kinds of pleaſure : he mentions 
only fine buildings, gardens, vineyards, orchards, 


fiſu-ponds, good cating and drinking, heaping 


vp 
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women, & c. In the deſcriptions of proſperity and 
profound peace, Scripture ſpeaks neither of 
games, nor ſhows, but of well- cultivated and fruit- 
ſul fields, wherein every one may enjoy his repoſe 
under his own vine, and his own fig- tree, par- 
taking of the fruits of his labours in ſecurity; 
where the old men, ſitting in publie places, might 
deliberate about their affairs in common, and 
where young people might cloath themfelves in 
glorious apparel, and in ornaments proper for 
military array. The I/raelites were a laborious 
and warhke people, who confined almoſt all their 
plays and diverſions to the pleaſures of the coun- 
try, and to thoſe of the feſtivals of the Lord, their 
religious journeys, and their meals in the temple, 
I ſpeak of the times in which the obſervation of the 


law was maintained, and of the ancient periods of 


the Hebrew republic. For, when they grew irre- 
gular, they adopted the utmoſt exceſles of idola- 
trous nations, their wicked and ſhameful ſports 
and diverſions. From the time of the Grecians, 
aſter the death of Alexander the Great, under the 
government of the kings of Syria in Judea, they 
began to ſtudy the ſports and exerciſes of the Greci- 
ans. There were Gymnaſia, or ſchools of exerciſe, 
in Feruſalem, and places where they practiſed the 
exerciſes of the Greeks, wreſtling, racing, quoits, 
&c. 1 Macc. v. 10. 2 Macc. iv. 13, 14, 15. And 
when the Romans ſucceeded the Greeks, Herod 
built theatres and amphitheatres in the cities of 
Paleſtine, and cauſed all ſorts of games to be re- 
preſented. Vide Foſephus, loc. plur. and Wagen— 
ſeil, on the ſports of the Hebrews. 
PLEIADES. Theſe are ſeven ſtars [anciently, 
ſay Vitruvius and Pliny, in the bull's tail; but on 
modern globes in the ſhoulder] of the Bull, they 
appear at the beginning of ſpring. Ovid. Faſt. 
lib. v. 165. | | 
| Ora micant tauri ſeptem radiantia flammis. 

Job ſpeaks of the Pleiades, chap. xxxviii. 31. ix. . 
and of the Hyades, which are ſeven other ſtars in 
the BulPs-head, and which mark out the eaſt 
point and the ſpring. Canſi thou bind the faveet 
influence of the Pleiades? Hebrew dd Chima : 
Can you hinder the Pleiades from riſing in their 
ſeaſon? He gives them the name,—zhe ſaveet 
influences of Chima, becauſe of the agreeableneſs 
of the ſpring ſeaſon. St. Jerom has tranſlated 


Chima, by Hyades, Job. ix. 9. and by Pleiades, Job 


XxXviii, 31. and by Ardturus, the Bear's tail, 
Amos v. 8. Aquila ſometimes tranſlates it in like 


manner. The Bear is one of the moſt northern 


conſtellations ; Chima rather ſignifies the Pleiades. 
POCHERETH, mI>2, Þaxepat, deſtruction of the 


mouth, irom My carath, to cut, to tear away, and 


=Þ pe, the mouth. 7; | 


wie cannot perceive either the harmony of th. 


companied Hebrew poetry; for we know thi: 


From the manner in which 7o/ephus, Origen, Hi b. 


St. Ferom, Prefat. in Chronic. Fuſeb, has carried 


He obſerves in the Lamentations of Feren:ab a kind 


POE 
up gold and ſilver; ſinging-men, and ſinging- POETRY of the Hebrews, No point of eriticiſy 


has been more canvaſſed among the learned 
that concerning the Hebrew poetry. The mo} 
ſkilful commentators, and the moſt able Critie; 
have abundantly laboured this argument, and 10 
we cannot ſay the matter is exhauſted, or the 
difficulty cleared. Since we cannot pretend t, 
know, nor ever ſhall know, the true pronuncia, 
tion of the Hebrew language; and conſequeni, 


; than 


words, or the quantity of the ſyllables, whic, 
conſtitute the beauty of the verſes. Nor hay: 
we in Hebrew, as we have in Greek and Ly; 
rules for aſcertaining the quantity of {yllht, 
the number of feet, the cadence and conſtructin 
of verſes; and yet it is plain the Hebrqw; cb. 
ſerved theſe things, at leaſt in ſome meaſure, ſine: 
in their poems we obſerve letters added to, 9 
cut off from, the ends of the words, which {hey 
ſome ſubmiſſion to the rhythm, to the number, or 
the meaſure of ſyllables. Nor have we now an; 
notion of the tune and dance which generally ac. 
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the poetry was ſung, and made on purpoſe for 
ſinging : and Scripture frequently ſpeaks of cho; 
and dances in the ceremonies of religion. 


bius, and St. Ferom, have ſpoken of the Helreu 
poetry, it ſhould ſeem that in their time the beau- 
ty and rules of it were well known. F/epbi, 
affirms in ſeveral places, Antig. lib. ii. cap. 
ult. lib. iv. cap. wt.” lib. vii. cap. 10. that the 
ſongs compoſed by es are in heroic verſe, 
and that David compoſed ſeveral ſorts of verſe; 
and ſongs, odes and hymns, in honour of God; 
ſome of which were in trimeters, or verſes of three 
feet, and others in pentameters, or verſes of fire 
feet. Origen and Euſebius have eſpouſed the tame 
ſentiment, whether out of mere deference to the 
opinion of F:/ephus, or whether of their own 
judgments, is uncertain. Origen underſtood the 
Hebrew, and Euſebius was one of the molt learned 
men of his time. i 


this notion ſtill farther, affirming, that the P/a/ter 
was compoſed in Alcaic, Tambic, and Sappt:: 
verſes, in the manner of thoſe of Pindar and 
Horace. And that the ſongs of Deuteronomy and 
1/aiah, the book of Fob, and thoſe of Soleme are 
in Hexameter and Pentameter verſes. He fays 
elſewhere, in Ep. 135. ad Paul Urb. that the 
canticle in Deuteronomy is in Iambic verſes of four 
feet, as alſo P/a/m exviii. and cxliv. whereas 
P/alm ex. and cxi. are in Iambic verſes only dd 
three feet. 


of Sapphic verſe, and verſes of three mole, In 
| gvcroi 


O 
{everal places, 151 ad Paulin. & lib. ix. Comment. 
e 


in Ezech. cap. 30. he ſpeaks of the book of P/alms, 
38 of a work compoſed of lyric verſes, like thoſe 
of Pindar, Alceus, Horace, Catullus, and Serenus. 
ja his preface to the book of Job, he ſays, that 
om thefe words, Peri/h the day in which I was 
br, are Hexameter verſes, compoſed of DaCtyls 
and Spondees, wherein are ſometimes intermixed 
other feet of the ſame meaſure, though the 

hare not the ſame number of ſyllables, becauſe of 
the variation of the language. Sometimes, ſays 
be; without any regard to the quantity of ſylla- 


bles, the poet makes you perceive a kind of cadence 
or harmony, which ſenſibly affects thoſe who are 


X\lful in the rules of poetry. 


| Pþils, de Vita Contemplativa, ad finem, ſays, that 


the Ehenes have ancient poems, whole verſes 
are of ſeveral forms and meaſures: ſome have 
three members, others are hymns ſung at the ſa- 
crilices, others were rehearſed at meals, and others 
were accompanied with dances. Theodore Her- 
gert thought he had found verſes in the Bible, 
like to thoſe in Greek and Latin, and he has really 
| inftanced ſome. Mieibomius boaſted, that for above 
two hundred years nobody but himſelf had ar- 
rived at the knowledge of Hebrew poetry; but he 
kept this knowledge to himſelf, and did not think 
proper to communicate it to the world. We 
only know, that by means of his poetry, and 
the alterations he makes in the text, he takes the 
whole Scripture to pieces. Francis Gomarus, in his 
treatiſe called Davidis Lyra, has pretended to give 
the rules of Hebrew poetry, juſt like thoſe of 
bree and Latin; but he brought on himſelf a 
conſutation from Lud. Capellus, which has not 
deen anſwered. | | 
(lere compoſed a very ingenious diſſertation, to 
ſhew, that the Hebrew poetry was in rhymes, 
pretty much like the French or Engliſh ; and his 
opinion has been eſpouſed by a good number of 
| partiſans, Others maintain, that in the old He- 
eto verſes there is neither meaſure nor feet. 
Sealiger, Animad. in Chronic. Euſeb. p. J. col. 1. 
nen aſhrms, that this language, as well as 
at of the Syrians, Arabians, and Abyſſins, is 
hot capable of the reſtraint of feet or meaſures. 
lam of Eugubium ſays, that the Hebrews have 
"ther heroic verſes, nor iambics, nor of an 
ter meaſure ; but only ſomething that reſembles 
This opinion is ſupported by Lud. Capellus, 
Martin Martinius, Samuel Bohlius, I. aſmurh, 
aut Pfeiffer, and others. Grotius alſo declares 
ler this, and this is indeed the ſentiment which 
ve think the moſt probable. Grot. in Luc. 1. 46. 
"ant enim pup 0t Hebreorum non Eppelpoyſed lege 
uuti, cujuſmodi etiam erant, & nunc quoque ſunt, 
rum faltationes, | 


op Low TH has lately proved that Hebrew 
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poetry has pretty regular rules; but others doubt 
the application of ſome of his principles.) 
POETS. There is no doubt but that the ancient 
Hebrews had their poets; and we have in the 
Bible a good number of canticles, and other 
pieces of poetry. What ſeems very remarkable 
is, that their poetry is dedicated, by their applica- 
tion of it, to the celebrating of the greatneſs of 
God and his works. The Hebrew poets, fo many 
of them at leaſt whoſe works are come down to 
us, were men inſpired of God. We find among 
them kings, law-givers, prophets. Moſer, Ba- 


miah, and molt of the prophets, compoſed poems, 
or pieces in verſe; the moſt pompous, the moſt 
majeſtic, and the moſt ſublime ! The expreſhon, 
the ſentiments, the figures, the variety, the action, 
every thing is ſurpriſing! 

St. Paul gives a Pagan poet the name of prophet. 
Tit. i. 12. One of themſelves, even a prophet of 
their own ſaid, & . Becauſe, among the heathen, 
poets were looked on as inſpired by the ſpirit of 
Apollo. They ſpoke by enthuſiaſm. Oracles were 
commonly delivered in verſe. 'The poets were in- 
terpreters of the will of the gods. 

The poet quoted here by St. Paul, is Epimenides. 
The antients relate many particulars of him, which 
prove, that they eſteemed him as inſpired, and 
favoured by the gods. Ari/totle ſays, Rhet. lib. iii. 
cap. 17. that he did not indeed foretell future 
events, but that he diſcovered things paſt and un- 
known. Diogenes Laertius, lib. i. and Plutarch, 


in Solone, give an account, that ſeeing the fort of 


Munichium, which is the port of Athens, he cried 
out, O the blindneſs of men! If the Athenians 
could but foreſee the misfortunes that this fort 
will create to them, they would demoliſh it with 
their teeth. 'The truth of theſe words was 
evinced ſome years after, when king Antigonus 
placed a garriſon there, to curb the city of Athens. 
Another time he encouraged the Athenians, who 
were apprehenſive of an invaſion from the Per- 
frans. He told them, that it would be ten years 
before they came, and that then they would be 
obliged to return again, after having ſuffered 
great loſſes, He alſo foretold to the Lacedemoni- 
ans and Cretans, the captivity to which the Arca- 
dians (ſhould one day reduce them. Probably from 
ſuch predictions as theſe, whether true or falſe, 
the Greeks conſidered Epimenides as a prophet. 
[N. B. Theſe predictions have in them nothing 
that requires inſpiration. ] | 

The ſame apoſtle quotes the poet Aratus, a native 
of Cilicia as well as himſelt. Ad, xvii. 28. TS 


Y &0 4% yeuOs Ecuev, We are the children and 


the race of God. This is part of a longer paſ- 
ſage, whoſe import is, We muſt begin from Jupiter, 
whom we niuft by ne meaps forget. Every thing is 

replete 


rat, David, Solomon, Hezekiah, Job, Jſuiab, Fere- 
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replete with Jupiter. He fills the ſtreets, the public 


Places, and aſſemblies of men. The whole ſea and 
ite harbours re Ju of this god, and all of us in all 
places have need of Jupiter, It was certainly not 
to prove the being, or to enhance the merit of 
e that St. Paul quotes this paſſage. But 

e has delivered out of bondage, as we may ſay, 
a truth which this poet had uttered, without pe- 
netrating into the true meaning of it. The 
apoſtle uſed it to prove the exiſtence of the true 
God, to a people not convinced of the divine 
authority of the Scriptures, and who would 
have rejected ſuch proofs as he might have de- 
rived from thence. | 


POINTS, or v2wels. Though the Hebrews in their 


alphabet have both vowels [their vowels are, 


& Aleph, Jau, » Jod, N He, v Gnain. The 


Grammarians reckon fourteen pointed vowels, iz, 
(though ſome are content with ten, or eleven) 


P O1 
n He is rather an aſpiration than a youwel] 3 
conſonants, like other nations, yet howeye; 
in writing they do not always inſert their voy. 
els. Sometimes the vowels that are inſerted 
are not pronounced; or laſtly, theſe vowel 
being ſometimes long and ſometimes ſhort, {: 
is very difficult to thoſe who have not beer 
long acquainted with the Hebrew tongue, t 
read rightly the books written in Hexen. 
This difficulty gave occaſion to the invention 
and uſe of pointed wowels, theſe are, certain 
points placed below or above the confonaui;, 
which ſupply the place of vowels, when they 
are wanting, or which determine their found, 
quantity, and value, when they are preſent, 
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Five long. | Five ſhort. | Four very ſhort. 
N Cametz 4 = Pak a Q Shevah 5 
& Tzere c N Segol f c x Cateph patach i 
s Chirec 7 | 8 Chirec ſhort 7 | 8 Cateph ſegol ; 
Ix Cholem 7 N Cametz catuph _ 8 8 Cate ph cametz ; 
4 dd Shurec 7 | | N Kibbutz 2 | 
i | If we have recourſe to the Rabbins, and to ſome Arabians, and having written in 3 own lans 
| | Hebrew grammarians among Chriſtians, con- guage, it is very probable, that the pointed von- 


cerning the antiquity of theſe points, we muſt 
believe them as ancient as the Hebreaw Scriptures 
themſelves; and muſt derive their origin from 
Moſes, or from E/dras, or from the ancients of 
the great ſynagogue, who lived in the time of 
Eſdras and of Nehemiah. Vid. Morin. Exercit. 
Bibl. Exer. 18. lib. ii. cap. 1, 2, 3, c. Briani 
Waltoni, Prolegom. Biblic. Prol. 3. art. 38, Sc. 
& alios paſſim. But the moſt judicious believe 
this invention to be much more modern. Some, 
as Elias Levita, Kimchi, Abenexra, Judam 
Levit. & alios apud Tirin. refer their origin to 
the Maſſorites, or to the doctors of the ſchool of 


Tiberias, who lived about A. D. 500. F. Ao 


rinus thinks, that the Hebrexws received from the 
Arabians both the art of grammar, and the uſe 
of theſe points. But the Arabian themſelves 


did not begin to write till very late; for when 


the empire of the Mahometans was ſettled, about 


A. D. 622, they had not very long had the uſe 


of letters. The names of theſe pointed vowels, 
which are intirely Arabic, are a proof that they 
were originally derived from that people. Be- 
ſides, the firſt grammarians the Fews had, being 


© 


F. Morin, who has examined this matter to the 


The modern Jews admit of pointed vowels, * 


els are of their invention, and proceed from the 
ſame ſource as their art of grammar. Vide Lxr. 
TERS, MassokiTEs, 


bottom, ſhews that the pointed vowels were not 
invented in the time of Origen, nor in the time 
of St. Jerom, nor even in the time of the doc- 
tors who compoſed the Talmud, which was no! 
finiſhed till the ſeventh century. The ſame 
author enumerating ſeveral works compoſed by 
the Fes in the eighth and ninth century, fas 
the firſt traces he meets with of the pointed 
vowels are in the writings of the Rabvns Bets 
Aſer, head of the ſchool of the weltern Nau, 
and in thoſe of Ben-Nephtali, head of the ſchool 
of the eaſtern Fexvs, about the middle of the 
tenth century. It follows, that we cannot vel 
place the introduction of theſe points beſore e 
tenth century. Morin. Exercit. Biblie. lib. i. 
Exer. 28. cap. 1, 2, 3, Ec. Walton's Proleg. 3 
n. 38, Oc. and other Prologomena to the Grip 
tures; Du Pin, F. Fraſſen, and F. Thomaſſin in 
his method of ſtudying the Scripture. 


0 
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of Bibles printed with them, for ordinary uſe; To theſe reaſons we reply: firſt, that the books 


but the books they publicly uſe- in their ſyna- 
gogues, the authentic rolls from which they ſo- 
lemnly read the ſacred text, are ſtill without 
points: As at the beginning the Samaritans alſo 
did not put any points in their Pentateuch, which 
was written in the ancient Hebrew characters. 
The ſcrupuloſity of both theſe in this reſpec, is 
a proof of the novelty of the pointed vowels. 

ſt had been thought, that E/dras inſerted the 
pointed vowels in the Hebrew, but Elias Levita, 
a German Jew, about the middle of the ſixteenth 
century maintained, that the pointed vowels 
were not received till after the compleating of 
the Talmud, about A. D. 500; that till that 
time the manner of reading the ſacred text, and 
of ſupplying the 'vowels, was only preſerved by 
tradition, The 7ews in general, as well thoſe 
who refer the points to Eſdras, as thoſe who 
aſcribe them to the Maſſorites, maintain, that 
the manner of reading, according to this punc- 
tuation, 1s of divine authority, and that the leaſt 
alteration may not be allowed therein, But the 
greater part of our critics, even of thoſe who 
hold E/dras for the firſt author of the points, 
maintain it to be a mere human invention, and 
that no ſcruple ſhould be made of improving it, 
when the tenor of the diſcourſe, the analogy of 
things, or the rules of good criticiſm offer a bet- 
ter ſenſe. 

Theſe are the chief reaſons urged by the two Bux- 
%, father and ſon, to prove the antiquity of 
the pointed vowels. Buxtorf. Pater, in Tiberiade, 
cap. 9. Buxtorf, Fil. Tract. de punctor. antiq. 
cap. 5. Firſt, two ancient books called Bahir 
and Zohar, the firſt wrote a little before the 
birth of Jeſus Chriſt, the ſecond a little after, 

_ expreſsly mention the pointed vowels in more 
places than one. Secondly, the Mafforites of 
Tiberias, to whom the invention of the points is 
aſcribed, do not appear to have had ſufficient ca- 
pacity ſor this work, nor does any ancient author 
impute it to them: Aben-ezra, a Rabbin of the 
twelfth century, is the firſt who does them this 
honour. Thirdly, ſince the Hebrew has ceaſed 
to be the vulgar tongue of the Fes, i. e. ſince 
the captivity of Babylon, it was not poſſible to 
teach this language without the aſſiſtance of the 
pointed vowels; therefore, at leaſt they muſt 
have been in being ſince E/dras, and have al- 
ways been in uſe from that time. Fourthly, by 
ſubverting the authority of the pointed vowels, 
and putting them on the footing of an invention 


merely human, the text will be given up to un- 


certain readings and arbitrary explications, which 
will overturn the certainty and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures. 85 f 

Vol. II. 


Bahir and Zohar have nothing near that antiquity 
here imputed to them. There are even found 
things in theſe books, that muſt have been writ- 
ten above a thouſand years ſince that time, in 


which they are pretended to have been written. 


No ancient author has either owned them, or 
quoted them. Secondly, the Maſſorites of Ti- 
berias were certainly in being a long time in 
8 and, abſtracting from the notion that 
as been received of their capacity, and from 
the teſtimony of Aben-ezra and of Elias Levita, 


it is known with certainty, that the pointed 


vowels were not adopted before their time, 


Thirdly, that ſince the Hebrew tongue has ceaſed. 


to be a living language, and ſpoke by the Jews, 


the neceſlity of the pointed vowels is not ſo great 
as is pretended, The Samaritans, who under- 


ſtand Hebrew no better than the Jews, have no 


points to this day; he they read the Hebreqv.. 
a 


text in Samaritan characters. The Arabians 
had points but late. One might very well be 
without them in their language, as alſo in the 
Hebrew, the Syriac, and the Chaldee, even on 
the ſuppoſition that theſe were not living lan- 
guages, provided we preſerve the ancient cha- 
raCter, provided we ſpeak a language which has 
ſome affinity to that whoſe character we pre- 
terve and laſtly, that this language, dead as it 
is, may however ſubſiſt in the eccleſiaſtical of- 
fices, in the prayers, and even in an infinite 
number of terms written in the language of 
commerce and converſation. On this ſuppoſi- 
tion, which is really the caſe of the Fewvs at 
preſent, in reſpect of the Hebrezu, the difficulty 
of reading the Hebrew without points 1s vaſtly 
leſs than might be imagined. We certainly 
know that many Jews, who are far from under- 
ſtanding this language to perfection, yet can 
read Hebrew without points, and write it too. 
This proves ſufficiently, whatever may be ſaid 
to the contrary, that they might have done well 
enough without points, for ſeveral ages, and 
that we alſo might do well enough without them. 
Add to this, that the Hebrew tongue is not ab- 
ſolutely deſtitute of vowels; it has three or four, 
viz. N Aleph, Jod, Van, and y Hain; N He 
and N Cheth, are aſpirations. Theſe letters, and 
theſe aſpirations, are found throughout the text. 
One vowel alone is ſuſſicient for reading a whole 
word. To judge of the force of theſe reaſons, it is 
neceſſary to underſtand the language thoroughly. 


The fourth proof relating to the authority of theſe 


pointed vowels, has but an indirect glance at 


their antiquity z and it is eaſy to retort the ar- 


gument againſt thoſe who uſe it, by applying it 
to the Gre and Latin tongues, which have 
| | by always 
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always written their vowels. Without diſturbing 
the vowels, cannot one often take the ſame paſ- 
ſage in ten different ſenſes ? and this without 
changing any thing in the words, accents, or 
punctuation, only in the order and ſtructure [or, 
emphaſis] of the words; Can this be ſaid to give 
up the ſacred text to uncertain readings, and to 
arbitrary explications? Is there any language in 
the world, in which one does not often happen 
on equivocal expreſſions, amphibologies, and 
uncertainties, and this notwithſtanding points, 
accents, and vowels? I own that the fries 
without points is more ſubject to this than ſome 
other languages are; but tradition, good ſenſe, 
the coherence of the diſcourſe, cuſtom, ſupply 
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always obliged ſervilely to follow the punctuation 
of the Maſarite ? How many paſſages have been 
happily reſtored, or explained, by having re- 
courſe to ancient verſions, and by quitting the 
manner of reading aſſigned by the Mafrites ? 
POLYGAMY. Polygamy was tolerated among 
the Hebrews, and Patriarchs. We do not ſee it 
eſtabliſhed by any law, and the Scripture, which 
tranſmits to us the name of the firſt bigamous 
perſon, and of his two wives, Gen. iv. 19. ſeems 
to inſinuate, that he was afraid of the conſe- 
quences. As if Lamech would comfort his wives, 
who were terrified at the irregularity of his po- 
lygamy, by ſaying, © this 1s not a crime that de- 


4 | and then conclude, that if the murderer of Cain 
4 ſhould. deſerve puniſhment, how much more 
3 ſhall he deſerve it who murders Lamech ? 

The Rabbins maintain, that polygamy was in uſe 
1 from the very beginning of the world, and that 
ö before the deluge every man had two wives. 
Tertullian, exhort. ad caſtit. cap. 5. & de mono- 
gam, cap. 5. on the contrary, thinks, that Lamech 
was the firſt who tranſgrefſed the eſtabliſhed or- 


polygamy commenced from a man who was 
accurſed. He ſays, the bad example of this 
man had conſequences, which continued down 
to the total ſubverſion of the Jezuiſh nation, and 
that before the deluge nobody imitated Lamech, 
St. Jerom, lib. i. cont. Fovin. & Ep. ix. ad Sal- 
vian & Ep. xi. ad Agerach. ſays, that Lamech, 
who was an homicide and a bloody-minded per- 
ſon, was the firſt who divided one fleſh to two 
wives, and that the flood expiated his parricide 
and his polygamy together. (He ſuppoſes La- 
mech to have killed Cain.) 

The laws of Meſes plainly fuppoſe this cuſtom ; 


yet condemn it not. The Rabbins allow the 


 Rehoboam, king of Judah. They allow the 7 


rules to correct theſe pretended inconveniencies. 
N. B. What would be the conſequences, if we were The Saviour of the world reſtored marriage to its 


ſerves death: compare my action to that of Cain, 


der of God, by marrying two wives, and that 


POL 
king to have 18 wives, after the example of 


raelites to marry as many as they can maintain. 
Notwithſtanding all this, examples of polygamy 
among private perſons were uncommon, Thee 
wiſer men eaſily ſaw the inconveniencies that 
attended this irregularity. But inſtead of wives 
they took concubines. There is this difference 
between a wife and a concubine, according to 

the Rabbins; that a wife was married by con. 
tract, and had her dowry ; whereas a concubine 
was taken without contract, and lived in a ſtate 
of ſubmiſſion and dependance, under the matron 
of the family, as Hagar in reſpect of Sarah; 
and the children of the concubines had no ſhire 
in the inheritance, 


primitive and lawful condition, by revoking the 
permiſhon of polygamy and divorce. He allows 
a Chriſtian to have but one wife, according to 
thoſe words of the Creator: God created them 
male and female, wherefore a man ſhall cleave unts 
his wife, and they tao ſhall be but one fleſh. 
Polygamy is not allowed the Fews at preſent, nei. 
ther in the Eaſt or in the Weſt. The emperors 
T heodofius, Arcadins, and Honorius, forbid it them 
by their decrees, Anno 393. The Mabometaus 
who allow themſelves this liberty, will not, 
however, allow it to the Fervs in their domi- 
nions. The Samaritans, who are extremely 
devoted to the laws of Mes, marry but one 
wife, and make it a crime in the Jui, that 
they ſecretly practiſe polygamy in the Laſt. 
Polygamy is divided into ſimultaneous and ſucceſ- 
five. The firſt is, when a man has more than 
one wife at a time. This is condemned by both 
canon and civil law. Succefhve polygamy is, 
when a man has ſeveral wives one after another, 
each of which he marries after the deceaſe of the 
preceding wife. This is allowed in the church, 
though with a good deal of regret ; the fathers 
and councils having often teſtified, that they 
did not approve of ſecond marriages. | 
POLYGLOTT. This word literally ſignifies 2 
variety of languages, and this name is given to 
bibles publiſhed in ſeveral languages, or at leaſt 
in three, of which the texts are ranged in dit- 
ferent columns. Some of theſe Pohyglolis con- 
tain all the books of the Bible, others contain but 
a part. Theſe following are the principal Ja. 
lyghotts. 
A. D. , 
1517. The bible of Francis Ximenes of Cifners, 
cardinal of the order of St. Francis ; in four 
languages, Hebrew, Chaldee, Greet, and 


Latin, 
| 1518, 


A. P. 
1518. 


1546. J 
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The bible of Juſtiniani, biſhop of Nebio, of 
the order of St. Dominic, in five languages; 
in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, and 
Arabic. Only the p/alter was printed, | 

ahn Potken, provoſt of the collegiate church 
of St. George at Cologn, cauſed the p/alter to 


be printed in four languages, Hebrew, 


1540. 


154). 


565. 


Greek, Chaldee, or rather Ethiopic, and 
Latin. | | | 
The Jeros of Conſtantinople cauſed to be 
printed in that city, the Pentateuch in He- 
brew, Chaldee, Perſian, and Arabic, with 
the commentaries of Solomon Farchi, 

The ſame 7ervs cauſed alſo to be printed at 
Conſtantinople, the Pentateuch, in four lan— 
guages; Hebrew, Chaldee, vulgar Greek, 
and Spaniſh, 7 
Fobn Draconitis, of Carlgſtad in Franconia, 
made an edition of the p/alter, the Proverbs 
of Solomon, and the prophets Micah and 
Joel in five languages: Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Greek, Latin, and German. The death of 
the author prevented the compleating of this 
work, 5 
Benedictus Arias Montanus had the chief care 
of the edition of the Polyglott bible performed 
by Chᷣriſtopher Plantin, by order of Philip II. 


king of Spain. This bible is in eight volumes, 


1586. 


in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, and Latin, with 
the Syriac verſion of the Neu Teſtament. It 
is properly but a copy of that of Cardinal 
Atmenes, | 5 

There appeared at Heidelberg, an edition of 
the books of the Old Teflament in Hebrew 
and Greeh, with two Latin verſions ; one of 
St. Ferom, and the other of Santes Pagni- 


nus, ranged in four columns, at the bottom 


edition of JVittemberg; others the French 


of which were notes aſcribed to Vatablus. 
Hence it obtained the name of the Polyglot? 
Bible of Vatablus, 


David Welder, a Lutheran miniſter at Ham- 


burgh, cauſed to be printed by James Lucias, 
a bible in three languages; Greek, Latin, 
and German. 

Elias Hutter, a German, printed ſeveral 
Polyglotts, The firſt is a Bible in fix lan- 
guages, printed at Nuremberg. There was 
only printed the Pentateuch, the books of 
Joſbua, Judges, and Ruth. In Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Greek, Latin, and the German of 
Luther ; the ſixth language varied according 


to what nation the copies were deſigned for. 


Some had the Sclavonian verſion of the 


of Geneva; others the 1talian alſo of Ge- 


A. D. 


1645. 


1657. 
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neva; others the Saxon verſion, from the 
German of Luther, 

This author alſo gave the pſalter and the 
New Teſtament, in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and German. But his chief work is the 
New Teſtament in twelve languages, Syriac, 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Spaniſh, French, 
Latin, German, Bohemian, Engliſh, Daniſh, 
and Poliſh, This Polyglott was printed at 
Nuremberg, in two volumes, felio; and in 
four volumes, qrarto. | 
The bible of M. / Fay in ſeven languages, 
was printed at Paris by Anthony Vitre, It 


contains the Hebrew, Samaritan, Chaldee, 


Greek, Syriac, Latin, and Arabic. He fol- 


lowed the Greet verſion printed at Antwerp, 


alſo the Chaldee, and Latiu. Complaint 
has been made of its incorrectneſs. 

No ſooner did the Polyglott of le Fay appear 
in Eugland, but the learned of this nation 
undertook to give a new edition of it more 
correct, more extenſive, and more perfect. 
They accompliſhed this deſign, and pro- 
duced a new Polyglott in ſive volumes, with 
Prolegomena, and ſeveral other treatiſes in 
the firſt tome, ſeveral new Oriental verſions 
in the fourth and fifth, and a very large 
collection of various readings in the ſixth. 
Brian Walton was the undertaker of this 
edition. Hence this bible has the name of 


Walton's Polyglott. [This is eſteemed the 


molt correct of any: and has made a noble 
addition to the materials for ſtudying Holy 
Scripture, The learned are daily augment- 
ing this aſſiſtance by collections of ancient 
verſions, and their various readings: which 
may be eſteemed as ſo many Polyglotts.] 


GRANATE. The pomgranate is a kind of 


apple, covered without with a reddiſh rind, and 
red within, which opens length-ways, and ſhews 
red grains within, full of juice like wine, with 
little kernels. God directed Moſes, to put embroi- 
dered pomgranates, with golden bells between 
them, at the bottom of the high prieſt's blue 
robe or ephod, Exod. xxviii. 33. Pomgranates 
being very common in Paleſtine, and being a 
very beautiful fruit, the Scriptures often make 
uſe of ſimilitudes taken from them. 
Of the pomgranate tree, malus punica, or malo- gra- 
natum, there are two ſorts, wild and domeſtic, 
The cultivated pomgranate tree has ſeveral ſmall 


angular boughs, armed with prickles, and co- 
vered with a reddiſh bark. Its leaves are ſmall, 


like thoſe of myrrh, but not ſo ſharp; of a green 


colour, drawing towards red, 


Its bloſtom is 
- large, 
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large, beautiful, of a red colour inclining to 
purple, compoſed of ſeveral ſtalks in the form 
of a roſe, in the hollow of the cup. This cup is 
oblong, hard, purple, having a figure ſomething 
like that of a bell. This garden pomgranate tree 
ſometimes bears double flowers, and then it has 
no fruit. 


The wild pomgranate tree is a fhrub like the former, 


but is more rude and thorny. Its bloſſoms are 
called halauſts by the apothecaries. They are 
aſtringent, and very good ina dyſentery, diarrhoea, 
and lientery. 3 0 


We are aſſured, that in Peru there have been ſeen 


ee as large as a barrel; that the Spaniards, 
by way of curioſity, carry them in the proceſſion 
of the ſacrament. The Muſſulmen ſpeaking of 
the holy land, ſay, that five men could hardly 
carry a grape of this country, and that five per- 
ſons might hide themſelves in one fhell of their 
pomgranates. This is hyperbolical enough! 


POMPEY. Cneius Pompeius, ſurnamed the Great, 


one of the moſt celebrated captains of the Roman 


commonwealth. His name is not found in Scrip— 
ture, but Joſephus ſpeaks of him often: nor 


8 


can we be diſpenſed with from mentioning his 
behaviour toward the nation of the 7s. Hav- 
ing finiſhed the war againſt Tigranes, A. M. 
3938, Feſeph. de Bello, lib. i. cap. 5. Antiq. lib. 
xiv. cap. 4. Pompey the next year, ante A. D. 65, 
fent Scaurus into Judea, who arriving at Damaſcus, 
and being informed of the troubles in Fudea, oc- 
caſioned by the two brothers Hircanus and Ariſ- 
tobulus ; he came thither in great haſte, thinking 
to make great advantage of their diviſtons. No 
fooner had he entered this province, but he re- 
ceived ambaffadors from each of them, deſiring 
his friendſhip and protection. But Ariſtobulus 
having preſented him with three hundred talents, 
he declared for him, and ſent word to Hyrcanus 
and Aretas, who kept Ariftobulus beſieged in 
Feruſalem, that if they did not defiſt from this 
undertaking, he ſhould uſe them as enemies to 
the Romans. So that Arifiobulus was thus de- 
livered from his danger. 


ome time afterwards Pompey himſelf came to 


Damaſcus; Hyrcanus and Antipater waited 
on him, and complained of the proceedings of 
Scaurus, who had ſuffered himſelf to be cor- 


rupted by Ariſtobulus's money; and they intreated 


Pompey to fix Hyrcanus on the throne of Fudea, 


Which belonged to him by birth. The beginning 


of the next year, Pompey having again heard the 
mutual complaints of Hyrcanus and Ariftobulus, 
and alſo the Fews, who complained againſt 
them both, he ſent them back in peace, ſaying, 
he would ſoon come into Judea, and then he 
would decide their controverſy. But Ariftobulus 
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withdrawing himſelf, inſtead of ſtaying for Pn. 
þey's determination, fortified himſelf, and put 
himſelf into a poſture of oppoſing him, if he 
ſhould pretend to dethrone him. 


After Pompey had finiſhed his war againſt 1/7}-;. 


dates, he marched into Fudea, where Hyrcany; 
and Ari/tobulus came before him, and pleaded 
their cauſes, each maintaining his ſeveral pre. 
tenſions in his preſence. . 3 having ordered 
Ariſtobulus to ſurrender his fortreſſes into his 
hands; he obeyed, though not without diſſiculty, 
and at the ſame time withdrew to Jeruſalem, to 
prepare for the event. Pompey gave him no time 
to fortify himſelf, but followed him cloſely ; and 
when he came near the city, Ariſtobulus fearing 
to engage in a war againſt the Romans, came out 
to meet him, promiſed to put the city into his 
hands, with a great ſum of money, and beſouyh 
him not to come to an open breach. Pnyp:y 
forgave him, ſent Gabinius to receive the money, 
and to take poſſeſſion of the city. But iſe. 
bulus's ſoldiers ſhut the gates againſt him, fo that 
he was forced to return without performing his 
commiffion. ä | 

This procedure provoked Pompey, who thereupon 
ſecured Ariſtobulus, and kept him in bonds; and 
then marched againſt Ferigſalem. He firſt made 
propoſals of peace, but finding the beſieged re- 


jected them, he began the frege of the city. He 


encamped on the north fide of the temple, 
which was the weakeſt part of the city. The 
Roman ſoldiery being uſed to labour and fatigues, 
ſoon raiſed terraſſes whereon to place their ma- 
chines, and to batter the walls. But the Fes 

_ defended themſelves with fo much courage, and 
made ſo many fallies againſt the beſiegers, that 
if the fabbath-day had not interrupted their op- 
poſition, the Romans could not have compleated 
their approaches. The Romans therefore per- 
ceiving that on this day they made no attacks, 
but contented themſelves with being on the de- 

fenſive, they made no attack againſt them, but 
only carried on their works on that day. 

When their works were finiſhed, they began to 


batter the towers and walls of the temple with 


machines brought from Tyre. One thing oe— 
caſioned great admiration in Pompey, that during 
the whole ſiege, as if they had been in profound 
peace, the Jews did not forbear to offer, morning 
and evening, their accuſtomed ſacrifices to God, 
not ſuffering any proſpect of danger to interrupt 
them. The third month of the fiege the breach 
being practicable, the Romans in great numbers 
poured into the temple, where they made 3 
dreadful ſlaughter of the prieſts, and of all thoſe 
who had taken refuge there. Cornelius Faris, 


the ſon of Sy/la, firit entered the breach. *. 
; W2 
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was the firſt year of the hundred and ſeventy- 
ninth Olympiad, a day of faſting among the Fervs, 
in memory of the volume of Jeremiah, burnt by 


king Jeboialim, the twenty-eighth day of Caſleu, 
king month of the civil year, 
December,) A. M. 3941, ante A. D. 63. 

Ponipey entered the temple, and faw ſuch things as 
were not allowed to be ſeen, but by the prieſts 


cenſers, and a great quantity of incenſe. There 
was about two thouſand talents of ſilver in the 
treaſuries of the temple. But he meddled with 
nothing; and when he had ordered to clear the 
temple of the dead bodies, the day following he 
cauſed ſacrifices to be offered to God. After this 
he reſtored Hyrcanus to the high prieſthood, and 
government of his nation; but he forbad him to 


Ariſtobulus he kept in bonds, and carried him to 
Rome with two of his daughters, and all his ſons, 
Conſult Foſephus Antiq. lib. 14. cap. 8. and VUhher 
on A. M. 3941. The reſt of the life of Pompey 
has no relation to our deſign. 
man was conquered by Julius Czfar at Pharſalia, 
he came into Egypt, where he was baſely put to 
death by the officers of the young Pfolemy, the 
laſt king of Egypt, A. M. 3956, ante A. D. 48. 

PONTICUS, Io r, of the province of Pontus, 
Acts xviii. 2. LES 

| PONTIUS, IlI6vTioc, from the Greek TovTog, ma- 

rine, or belonging to the ſea. Vide PIL Ar E. 

| PONTUS, IIdvTos, the fea; from TovTog, In 
Geneſis xiv. 1. St. Jerome has tranſlated 058 
Elojar, by pontus : but Elaſar may ſigniſy, God 
that takes away, or that withdraws ; from N12 ſur, 
that withdraws or ſeparates himſelf, and 58 el, Gad. 

PONTUS. The province of Pontus, in Aſia minor, 
has the Euxine Sea north, Cappadacia ſouth, 
Papblagonia and Galatia eaſt, and the Leſſer 

Armenia weſt. It is thought St. Peter preached 
in Pontus, becauſe he addrefles his firſt epiſtle to 
the faithful of this province, and of the neigh- 
bouring provinces. 

OR. This word often denotes the humble, 
allicted, mean in his own eyes, low in the eyes 
ot God. Not ſo much a man deſtitute of the 
good things of the earth, as a man ſenſible of his 
ſpiritual miſery and indigence, who applies for 
luccour to the mercy of God. In this ſenſe the 
greateſt and richeſt men of the world are level 
with the pooreſt, in the eyes of God. 

In Exodus, xxiii. 3. Moſes forbids the judges 10 
cuntenance a poor man in his cauſe + or, Levit. 
x. 15. Thou ſhalt not reſpect the perſon of the poor, 
wr honour the perſon of the mighty ; but in righteouſ- 


alone. In the inner part of the temple he found 
the golden table, the candleſtick, the veſſels and 


wear the diadem, or to aſſume the title of king. 


When this great 
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neſs ſbalt thou judge thy neighbour. In a word, 
judge without reſpect of perſons; have only 
truth and juſtice before your eyes ; conſider that 
you ſtand in the place of God on the earth. 

One of the characters of the Miſſiah was, to judge 
the poor, Pſal. Ixxii. 2, 4. and to preach the goſpel 
to them, Iſa. xi. 4. Matt. xi. 5. Jeſus Chrift 
choſe to himſelf diſciples that were poor, and the 
greater part of the firſt believers were really poor 
men, as we may ſee in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, | 

Solomon ſays, Prov. xxii. 2. The rich and poor meet 
together ; they are like each other in one thing ;— 
God created them both ; and both riches and 

poverty are of his beſtowing. He ſays, Prov. 
xxix. 13. The poor and deceitful man meet together, 
or the debtor and creditor : i. e. they belong to 
God, and each is in the hands of his provi- 
dence : wherefore the rich ſhould not be exalted, 
nor the poor be diſcouraged ; both are equal in 
the eyes of God. 

Amos viii. 6. reproaches the {ſraelites with having 
ſold the poor for a contemptible price; as for 
ſhoes and ſandals. Probably the rich actually thus 
ſold their poor debtors, for things of no value. 

St. James ſeems to carry the obligation, of not re- 
ſpecting perfons, fo far, as to allow no mark of 

diſtinction to perſons in power, or raiſed to dig- 
nity, in the public afſemblies of religion. James 
it. 1. My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord 
Feſus Chriſt, the Lord of glory, with reſpect of per- 
fon. For if there come into your afſembly, a man 
with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and there come 
in alſo a poor man in vile raiment ; and ye have re- 
ſpe to him that weareth the gay cloathing, and ſay 
unto him, Sit thou here in a good place, and ſay to 
the poor, Stand thou there, or fit here under my foot- 
tool: are ye not then partial in your ſelves, and are 
become judges of evil thoughts # But all this ought 
to be under ſtood rather of an inward preference, 
and of the ſentiments of the heart, than of. ex- 
ternal marks of reſpect. It is never allowed a 
Chriſtian to prefer a rich man before a poor one, 
only becauſe he is rich, and to think better of 
him, to judge him more worthy of eſteem and 
conſideration, rather than he who has not the 
ſame advantages of the goods of fortune. Vide 
FRAGMENT, No. CXCIV. page 192. | 

The poor are often put for the meaner people; 
for the loweſt condition of life, without con- 
ſidering whether they have accommodations 

ſuitable to their ſtate. | | 

Poverty, in the Old Teſtament, was eonſidered by 
the Jews as a great evil, and a puniſhment from 
God. Job ſpeaks of it as of a priſon, and a ſtate 
of bondage. Job xxxvi. 8. And [/azah, xlviit. 
10. ſpeaks of it as of a furnace or crucible, 

wherein 


is 
1 
4 
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wherein metals are purified. God tried Fob and 
Tobit by poverty; they belonged to the new cove- 
nant ; they knew the value of ſuffering, of humi- 
lation, of indigence. They knew how to make 
a right uſe of them, and to turn them to their 
own advantage. They were already poor in 

- Tpirit, in the diſpoſition of. their hearts, before 
God made them ſuffer actual poverty. See 
PovEeRTY. | 


PORATHA, xD, Pop aH, fruitful; from 


Nd parab. This word is Perſian or Mediſb. 
POR A'THA, a ſon of Haman, Eſth. ix. 8. | 


PORTERS of the temple. The Levites diſcharged 


the office of porters of the temple both day and 
night, and had the care of the treaſures and offer- 
ings. This office of porter was in ſome ſort 
military; as it were, ſoldiers of the guard to the 
Lord. See LEVITE. 


| PORTIUS, Ipo, calf; ſrom the Greek xop ra. 


PORTIUS FES'TUS ; vide FEsTus PorTIUs. 
POSSESSION of the devil. Poſſeſſion and obſeſſion 
differ in this, in obſeſſion the devil acts out- 


_ wardly, he haunts the ſubje& of his temptations 


externally, whereas in pofſeihon he acts internally. 


Examples of poſſeſſion are common, efpecially 


in the New Teſtament. Jeſus Chrift and his 


apoſtles cured great numbers of poſſeſſed perſons. 


Eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians furniſh many other in- 


ſtances. But as it has been found by many ex- 


amples, that credulity has been impoſed on, by 
fictitious obſeſſions and poſſeſſious; ſome have 
maintained, that all theſe obſeſſions were diſeaſes 
of the mind, and the effects of diſtempered ima- 
gination: that perſons ſometimes thought them- 
ſelves really poſſeſſed; that others feigned them - 
ſelves to be ſo, in order to carry on ſome deſigns; 
in a word, that there never were any real poſſeſ- 
ſions or obſeſſions. The moſt plauſible arguments 
for this opinion are ſuch as follow: 
The devil cannot naturally act on our bodies. He 
1s of a ſpiritual nature, and by his will only can- 
not move our limbs, nor actuate our fluids, or 


organs, If he had naturally this power, the 


world would be full of people poſſeſſed or ob- 


ſeſſed; he would be always exerting his hatred 


againſt man, and would exerciſe his power and 
authority to the utmoſt. How many men ſhould 
we daily fee poſſeſſed, agitated, tormented, 


choaked, ſtrangled, thrown from precipices, 


drowned, burnt, if the devil had this power! If 
it be ſaid that God moderates this power, that 


he reſtrains the devil, and does not allow him to 


exerciſe his malice againſt ſinners and wicked 
men; do not we ſee on the contrary, that he 
often poſſeſſes or obſeſſes very harmleſs perſons ? 
We know what ſufferings he inflicted on 70; 
we ſee children poſſeſſed, and other perſons, 


3 


whoſe lives ſeem to have been exempt from 

great crimes or diſorders, | | "ny 
Why do we ſee men and women poſſeſſed, only 

certain times, and in certain countries? Th.. 
are whole nations, where the thing is not 0 
much as known ? How is it that they are ah 
ſeen in countries where the people are gener! 
ſuperſtitious, and in perſons who are of a wer. 
underitanding, and of a melancholly temper} | 
we examine thoſe men and women, who either 
are or have been poſſeſſed, we ſhall find none but 
ſuch as have ſome of theſe infirmities. a 


the ſoul of the party poſſeſſed, and to uſury th 
office of the ſoul himſelf; or even that fevers 
devils agitate and poſſeſs the ſame demoniac, tl; 
difficulty becomes much greater. What concep. 
tion can we have of a ſoul, that no longer adds in 
the body which it animates, and which ſurrender; 
up itſelf, as we may call it, to the devil? Hoy 


| really poſſeſſed, and will admit that there has 
been much deluſion in this matter; yet tt 
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we ſuppoſe the devil to ſuſpend the operations of 


can all theſe evil ſpirits combine and concur t 


govern the ſame man ? If all this can be done 
without a miracle, what proof can there be of 
miracles ? May it not be ſaid, that all ſuch thing 
as we call miracles, are but operations of the 
devil? And if a miracle be required, that a man 
ſhould be poſſeſſed by the devil, it would make It 
God the author of, or at leaſt a co-operator with | 
the devil in, his obſeſſions and poſſeſſions of men, a 
We have ſo many examples of natural things, which c 
notwithſtanding appear ſupernatural, that ther: | y 
is room to imagine, what are called poſſeſſions of 2 
the devil, may be of this kind. Many peopl: tl 
have fancied themſelves to be transformed into h 
wolves, or oxen; to be made of glaſs or butter; a 
to become kings or princes: no one in this cal? { 
has recourſe to the devil, or to a miracle, to e,. I 
plain the phznomenon. They tell us round 00 
that it is a diſorder of the brain, a diſeaſe of the lj 
mind or imagination, cauſed by ſuch or fuct a 
diſtemperatures of the body. Nobody has tr. n. 
courſe to exorciſms, or to prieſts, for a cure, h; 
They apply to phyſicians, to bodily remedies, to p; 
methods of curing the imagination of the patient, th 
by giving it another turn. Would it not be tht fl 
ſame with ſuch as are poſſeſſed ? Would they not be 
obtain a cure by natural remedies, by purging The 
them, cooling them, deceiving them dextrouly cu 
and making them imagine that the devil I ſoy 
forſaken them and fled away? There have bee! th 
remarkable experiments of this kind; but if vt pe 
ſhould relate them, the favourers of poſſeſſons me 
would acknowledge, that theſe people were "0 of 


{till maintain, that among the great number of 


demoniacs, it cannot be denied, but there * 
| | * 
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have been fome who were really poſſeſſed. The 
others maintain, that there never were any ſuch, 
and that whatever has happened to thoſe who 
were reputed to be poſſeſſed, might conveniently 
de explained by natural means, without re- 
courſe to the devil. This is the whole knot of 
this diſpute» | : 

The defenders of poſſeſſion by the devil obſerve, 
that if this were only an illuſion, Fe/us Chrif, 
and his apoſtles, and the whole church, would be 
in au error, and muſt wilfully involve us in one 
too, by ſpeaking, acting, and praying, as if there 
were real poſſeſſions. Our Saviour ſpeaks to, 


ſeſſed; which devils anſwered and obeyed, and 
ave proofs of their preſence by tormenting 
Noſe miſerable creatures, whom they were 
obliged to quit. They caſt them into violent 
convulſions, throw them on the ground, leave 
them for dead, take poſſeſſion of hogs, and hurry 
thoſe animals into the ſea. Can this be called 
deluſion 2 Feſrus Chrift alledges as a proof of his 
miſſion, that the devils are caſt out; he promiſes 
his apoſtles the ſame power that he himſelf ex- 
erciſed againſt thoſe wicked ſpirits. Can all this 
be nothing but chimera ? 5 

|; is allowed, that there are ſeveral tokens of poſ- 
ſeſſion which are equivocal and fallible, but there 
are others which are indubitable. A perſon may 
counterfeit a demoniac, and imitate the actions, 
words, motions, contortions, cries, howlings, 
and convulſions of one poſſeſſed. Some efforts, 


and contrivance. But, if a perſon ſuddenly 
ſhould ſpeak and underſtand languages he never 
learned, talk of ſublime matters he never ſtudied, 


litt up himſelf in the air without viſible aſſiſtance, 
act and ſpeak in a manner very diſtant from his 
natural temper and condition : if all this ſhould 
happen without any inducement from intereſt, 
pation, or any other natural motive: if all 
theſe circumſtances, or the greater part of them, 
ſhould concur in the ſame poſſeſfion, can there 


There have been poſleſſions in which all theſe cir- 
cumſtances have concurred. There have there- 
fore been real ones, but eſpecially thoſe which 
the goſpel declares as ſuch. God was pleaſed to 
permit, that in our Saviour's time there ſhould be 
many ſuch in 1/rae/, to furniſh him with occaſions 
of ügnalizing his power, and to ſupply us with 
further and ſi gnal proofs of his miſſion and divinity. 
vugh we muſt own, that true poſſeſſions of the 
Nil are very rare, and very difficult to be aſcer- 


and commands the devils, who aCtuated the poſ- 


that ſeem to be ſupernatural, may be effects of 
heated imagination, melancholy blood, or trick, 


or diſcover things ſecret and unknown: ſhould he 


be any room to ſuſpect that it is not a real one? 


POS 


| tained, yet it cannot be allowed that they are 
miraculous. They do not happen without the 
permiſſion of God, but they are neither con- 
trary, nor ſuperior, to the laws of nature. No- 
body thinks be has recourſe to a miracle, when 
he ſays, a good angel inſpires him with good 
thoughts, or prompts him to avoid a danger. It 
is ſuppoſed in like manner, that the devil may 
tempt us to evil, may excite irregular impreſſions 
in our bodies, or may raiſe tempeſts. Scripture 
imputes toevil angels the death of the firſt-born of 
Egypt, and the deſtruction of Sennacherib's army: 
it imputes to good angels the raining of fire, by 
which Sodom and Gomorrah were conſumed. 
Theſe events are miraculous in ſome of their 
circumitances, but not ia all. God only ſuffers 
the demons to act; they then only exerciſe a 
power that is natural to them, which was before 
ſuſpended and reſtrained by the power of God. 
Men generally conclude too haſtily concerning 
the power of a ſpirit, which they know ſo lit- 
tle of. Vide ADD1T1oNs to the article ANGEL. 
POSIDONIUS, ITogerdwviog, who gives to drink; 
from xis, drink, and 0109/1, I give. 
POSSTDONIUS, or Pofudonins ; Fi 
to Judas Maccabeus, to treat of peace, 2 Macc. 
xiv. 19. 
POSTS. This name is given to meſſengers or re- 
gulated couriers, appointed to carry with ex- 
pedition, diſpatches of princes, or letters of pri- 


vate perſons. Lewis Horninck has written a. 


very accurate treatiſe, on the origin of poſts. 
He makes four kinds of them, thoſe who go on 
horſe-back, by water, in a chariot or chaiſe, or 
thoſe who travel on foot. We may alſo refer to 
the article of poſts, the manner of conveying in- 


telligence by beacons, or ſignals, ſet at ſeveral. 


_ diſtances on the tops of mountains. So, 1/arzah 
ſays, v. 26. xi. 10. 12. that the Lord ſhall ſet 
up a ſignal among the nations, to gather together 
the ſcattered children of ael, and to bring 


them back into their own country, from the four 


corners of the earth. He ſays, chap. xiji. 2. that 
ſignals ſhall afſemble the army of Darius the Mede. 
And chap. xviii. 3. All ye inhabitants of the aworld, 


and davellers on the earth, ſee ye, when h lifteth up 


an enſign on the mountains, and awhen he bloaweth a 
trumpet, hear je. "Theſe ſignals were ſet up on 
the tops of very high trees or maſts. Till ye be 
left as a beacon [or malt ] por the top of a moun- 
tain, and as an enſign cn an hill, See Ifaiah 


xxxiii. 23. Xlix. 22. Ixii. 10. Jerem. iv. 6. i. 2. 


li. 12, 27, [This will remind the reader of the 
modern TELEGRAPHsS: but thefe differ, inaſ- 
muchas they tranſmitwords and letters, by ſignals. ] 


It is thought the uſe of poſts was derived from the 


Perſuans. 
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Perfians, Diodorus Siculus, lib. 19. obſerves, 
that the kings of Pera, to receive intelligence of 


What paſſed in all the provinces of their vaſt do- 
minions, placed centinels on eminences, at con- 


venient diſtances, where towers were built. 
Theſe centinels gave notice of public occurrences 
from one to another, with a very loud and 
ſhrill voice, by which mean news was tranſmitted 
from one extremity of the kingdom to another 
with great expedition, 


But as this could not be practiſed except in the 


caſe of general news, which it was expedient 
the whole nation ſhould know, Cyrus, as Xeno- 

_ pþhon relates, Cyropæd. lib. 8. cap. 232. appointed 
couriers and ſtations for polt-horſes, building on 
purpoſe on all the high roads, places for the re- 
ception of the couriers, where one was to de- 
liver his pacquet to another, and ſo on. This 
they did night and day; no weather was to ſtop 
them; and, in the judgment of many, they went 

faſter than cranes could fly. This is what Xeno- 
Phon ſays. | 

Herodotus, lib. 8. cap. 98. owns, that nothin 
ſwifter was known, for a journey by land. 
Ferxes, in his famous expedition againſt Greece, 
Planted p, from the Egean ſea to Shuſban, or 
Suſa, to ſend notice thither of what might hap- 
pen to his army: he placed theſe meſſengers 
from ſtation to ſtation, to convey his pacquets, 
at ſuch diſtances from each other as an horſe 
might eaſily travel. 


We ſee couriers or pts plainly deſcribed, Eſth. iii. 


14. Abaſuerus ſent expreſles to all the nobles of 

bis kingdom, by poſts. And when theſe firſt 
orders were to be revoked, diſpatches were ſent 
by the couriers 3 miſſæ per veredarios qui per omnes 
provincias diſcurrerent, Eſth. viii. 10. 


The orientals impute to Darius, king of Perſia, co- 


temporary with Philip, king of Macedon, the 
invention of pe through all the provinces of his 
kingdom, that he might eaſily know every thing 


that paſſed therein. D' Herbel. Bibliot. Orient. p. 
287. col. 1. Darius Codomannus, who was con- 


quered by Alexander the Great, had been a courier 


of the king, before he obtained the regal power. 
Plutarch. lib. de Fortun. Alex. 


The Greeks borrowed the uſe of po from the Per- 
fans, and, in imitation of them, called them 


angari. Jeſus Chriſt, Matth. v. 41. alludes to 


theſe. Vide ANG ARI, alſo FRAGMENT, No. 
XXII. page 44. 


Among the Romans, Auguſtus firſt ſet up public and 


regular poſts. They were originally young men, 


active and nimble, who ran from po/? to pg, and 


delivered pacquets from hand to hand : but after- 
wards they were changed for poſt-chariots and 


POT 


horſes, for greater expedition: Fuvene; prin) 

modicis intervallis, deinde vehicula diſpoſuit. Syn, : 

in Auguſt. Adrian regulated the poſts, and ir. 

charged the people from their obligations of fur. 
niſhing horſes and carriages. 

Procopius aſſures us, that the emperors appointed 
P2/ts on the great roads. There not fewer than fe 
Pos a-day, and ſometimes eight: they kept for 
horſes at each po, and as many poſt-men 4 
riders as were neceſſary. 7uſtinian diſmiſſed the paſt 
at ſeveral places, and particularly thoſe that wer 
from Calcedon to Diacibiza, which is the anciey 
Lybifſa, famous for Hannibal's tomb, lying i 
the Gulph of Nicomedia. The ſame author tell; 
us, that Juſtinian ſet up aſs-poſts in feveral place 

ol the Levant. | 

The uſe of pes having declined with the empire 
Charlemaign made many attempts, about A. D. 
807, to reſtore them: but his undertaking u 
not proſecuted by his ſucceſſors. Lewis Xl, ic 
thought to have ſet up the common poſts at every 
two leagues, throughout France, Count Tax; 
firſt ſet them up in Germany at his own expence: 
as a recompence, the emperor Matthias, in 1616, 
gave him, in fee, the office of poſt-maſter gene. 
ral, to himſelf and his ſucceſſors, for ever, Lei; 
Horninck, Treatiſe of the Origin of Poſts. 

As high as the ninth century there were public 
couriers ſet up in ſeveral places of the Ottamur 

empire: ſome went on foot, and others on horſe- 
back, and carried diſpatches with wonderful di 

ligence. There are ſome alſo among the Chine/;; 
but they are appointed only to carry orders irom 
the king, and the governors of provinces, and, in 

a word, for public affairs, and thoſe of the greatel 
conſequence. Renaudot, Notes upon the Travel 
of tavo Arabians to China, p. 19. ; 

POTIPH AR, d'un, Tere@py, the bull of Africa 
from Od par, a bull, and v phut, Africa; other. 
wiſe, according to the Syriac and Hebrew, a jit 
bull. An Egyptian name, not of the Hebrew, 

POTIPHAR, Dom, that ſcatters, or demolijhes the 
fat ; from d parah, to deſtroy, and the Syriar 

word vd phut. This is an Egyptian word, and 
therefore its true etymology is not in the Here, 

[The reader will obſerve the difference of the ſpelling 
intheſe two names, PUTHIPHer : PUTHIPHRO.] 

POTIPHAR, or Putiphar, an officer of the cou 

of Pharash, king of Egypt ; General of his troops, 
according to the Vulgate ; Chief of his butcher 
or cooks, according to the Hebrew, Gen. xv. 
36. 2m2Þn , princeps lanionum, or cost O 
victimas jugulantium. The Hebrew alſo calls 
him dd, Saris, Eunuchus : but it is vel 
probable that this word, in this place, 2 
only an officer of the king's court. Ftp" 


Was 


POR 
was married, and had children, if A/enath, daugh- 


ter of Potipherah, (Putiphro) who was given to 
oſeph for a wife, were his daughter. 


Midianites, who had bought him of his brethren ; 
ſeeing all things proſper in his hands, he gave 
him the ſuperintendance of his whole houſe. 
But, ſome years after, the wife of Potiphar, tak- 
ing an unlawful liking to TFo/eph, and having 


even ſolicited him to the crime of adultery, 


Joſeph repulſed her. Then, her love changed into 
rage, ſhe accuſed him to her huſband, and Poti- 
phar put 7o/eph in bonds; where his delepate, 
who had, by office, the charge of the priſoners, 
laid this care upon Fo/eph. 


But God had repleniſhed Fo/eph with his own ſpi- 


rit, and had given him an extraordinary talent of 
interpreting dreams, which, at length, made 
him known to Pharaoh, who appointed him 
ruler of all Egypt, and gave him in marriage 
Zſenath daughter of Potipher, or Potipherab, prieſt 
of Helicpolis, or On, according to the Hebreav. 


Opinions are divided, whether this Potiphar be the 


ſame as 7o/eph's maſter ? The Hebrews, Origen, 
St. Jerem, abbot Rupert, Teſtat, and others, think 
he is the ſame perſon. And the Fes, cited in 
Origen, think it was 4/enath who informed Po- 
tiphar of the injuſtice of the accuſation her 
mother had formed againſt 7o/eph. The quality 
of chief of the army of Pharaoh, or head of the cooks 
or butchers, or, of theſe that ſlew the victims, (for 
the Hebrew may ſignify all theſe), is not in- 
compatible with the dignity of prigſt of Heliopolis. 
The different ways by which the name Potiphar 
is written, in Geneſis, chap. xxxviii. xxxix. 
where the maſter of Jo/eph is mentioned, and in 
chap. xli. wherein his father-in-law is mentioned, 
is ſo inconſiderable, that it hardly deſerves to be 


taken notice of. (]ν]0 Putiphar, chap, xxxvii. 


XXXIS. , Putiphara, chap. xli. 45.) Laſtly, 
Though the city of Heliopolis, wherein Potiphar 


was prieſt, was pretty far from Tanis, where the 


bing of Egypt kept his court, and where was 


Potiphar's employment; yet it was not ſo diſtant 
but that theſe two employments were conſiſtent. 
Petiphar might divide his time between the king's 
lervice and his attendance at the temple - of 
Heliopolis, in quality of prieſt of this city; for it 


appears from Strabo, lib. xvi. that anciently 


there was a great number of prieſts in this city : 
weir chief employment was to ſtudy philoſophy 
and aſtronomy, and here are ſtill to be ſeen 
great apartments where they reſided. Nothing 
in Egypt was more reſpectable than theſe prieſts, 
and ſeveral from among them have been exalted 
to the crown, Their quality of prieſts did not 


Vol., II. 


POT 
not exclude them either from offices at court, or 


in the camp. Vide AsEN ATH. [What if this 
name be a title of rank ?] 


Paliphar having bought Feſeph, as a ſlave from the POTTER. Frequent mention is made of the po!- 


ter, in ſcripture. TFeremiah, xviii. 3. repreſents 
him to us at work, ſitting upon two ſtones. 
iin oy, ſuper duos lapides. And Hoclęſiaſticus, 
XXXV1il. 29, 30. ſays, So doth the potter ſiting al 
his avork, aud turning the wheel about with his feet; 
who is alway carefully ſet at his work, and maketh 
all his awork by number : he faſhioneth the clay with 
his arm, and boweth down his flrength before his 
feet. Homer, quoted by Strabo, lib. vii. Geo- 
graph. ſaith, that the potter turns his wheel with 
his hands. And at this day there are great dif- 
ferences in the ſeveral manners and poſtures uſed 
by patters, when at work. | | 

When God would ſhew his dominion over men, 
and his irreſiſtible power over their hearts, 
he has recourſe to the fimilitude of a potter, 
who makes what he pleaſes of his clay; ſome- 

times a veſſel of honour, and ſometimes of diſ- 
honour; now forming it, and then breaking it; 
now preſerving it, and then rejecting it. Vid? 
Pal, ii. 9. Eeclus. xxxiii. 13. Rom. ix. 21. 
fer. 2; ; Ve. - 

POTTERS FIELD; the „eld that was bought with 
the money, for which Judas ſold our Saviour 
Chriſt, but which he brought back again to the 
temple. See ACELDAMA. This field is ſeen, 
to the ſouth of Mount Sion, about a ſtone's cait 
from the pool of Siloam : it is ſurrounded by 
walls, in length ſeventy cubits, in breadth fifty ; 
and is covered with a vault, with ſeven openings 
above, to let down the bodies which are to be 

buried there, and which, they ſay, are conſumed 

in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. They ſay the 
empreſs Helena cauſed the vault to be built over 
this geld; and that ſhe loaded ſeveral ſhips with 


the earth of Aceldama, and ordered it to be car- 


ried to Rome, where it was laid near the Vatican, 
and ſtill preſerves its quality of rapidly conſum- 
ing dead bodies. This place is called the Ho/y 
Field, and ſerves as a burying-place for ſtrangers. 


We cannot tell what uſe the potter could make of 


this feld, unleſs to dry his pots in before he 
baked them; and the price of thirty pieces of 
ſilver, for which it. was bought, ſhews its little 
eſtimation. Raban Maur is quoted, to ſhew, 
that Judas himſelf was the firſt who was buried 
in this place. [I have not found this paſlage in 
this author, ſays CaLMET.] The Teas of Piſa, 
they ſay, have a burial-place like this at Rome, 
where the bodies are conſumed in a very ſhort 
time; they think the earth was brought from 
Feruſalem ; and they eſteem themſelves happy, as 
| U the 
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the Fes of neighbouring cities eſteem it an 
honour, to be buried there; and as ſome comfort 
to them under their misfortune, that they cannot 
be buried at Feruſalem. 


We read in the Miſona, Tra. de Sanhedr. cap. vi. 


n. 14, 15. that they did not allow malefactors, 
or ſuch as were executed for crimes, to be buried 
in the tombs of their fathers, except their fleſh 
had firſt been conſumed in other places, appoint- 
ed for the puniſhment of ſuch offenders. Per- 
haps for this reaſon, Fo/eph of Arimathea begged 


the body of 7e/us from Pilate, that he might im- 
mediately lay him in a private ſepulchre, before 


he was laid in this public burying-place ; where 
he might have been undiſtinguiſhed from com- 
mon criminals. [Was not the body of Feſus as 


a criminal, rather the property of the ſanhedrim, 


or Jewiſh government; than of Pilate, or the 
Roman power ? If ſo, the application of the 
Fewiſh ſenators, Foſeph and Nicodemus, to Pilate, 
rather than to the ſanhedrim (or, had they appli- 


ed to the ſanhedrim, and been reſuſed ?) deſerves 


notice : for the prophet had ſaid, though he was 
numbered with tranſgreſſors, yet he ſhould make 
his grave with the rich; whereas, according to 
the regular courſe of Few proceedings, he 
ſhould not have made his grave at all, but have 
been diſſolved into corruption without remorſe, 
as without diſtinction: which, alſo, had been 
prophetically forbid. Pſalm xvi. 10. Acts ii. 27.] 


POVERTY. Voluntary poverty Fe/us Chriſt has 


ſanctified in his own perſon, and in that of his 
parents; in that of his apoſtles, and of the moſt 
perſe{t of his diſciples : but involuntary poverty, 


_ elpecially when extreme, is a conſequence of fin, 


and a puniſhment from God. Solomon beſought 
the Lord, to give him neither poverty nor riches, 
Prov. xxx. 8. he looked upon each extreme, as 
a dangerous rock to virtue: he aſked only what 
was convenient for him. Nothing is more 
earneſtly recommended in the ancient law, as in 
the new, than alms and compaſſion to the poor. 


AHoſes would have the poor admitted to the religious 


teaſts celebrated in the temple, Deut. xvi. 11, 
12. and ordered, that in the fields, in the vine- 
yards, and upon the trees, fomething ſhould be 


left for them, Lev. xix. 10. & xxili. 22. that in 
the ſabbatical years and the years of jubilee, all 


ihould be left for the poor, the widow, and the 
orphan, Exod. xxiii. 11, He commanded to 
lend to the poor, and oblerved that the poor 
ſhould never be wanting in the country, but that 
the people ſhould always have opportunity to 
beſtow their alms, Deut. xv. 8, 9. That if any 
pledge were taken from the poor, the lender ſhall 


not enter the houſe to retake it by force; Deut. 


XXiv. 12, 14. and that, if the poor be forced to 
&:--- | | 


POV 
give his goods, or his cloaths, they ſhall be ye. 
ſtored to him at night, that he may have where. 
with to cover himſelf, Feſus Chrit has carried 
this point of the law, concerning alms. giving 
to its perfection; he practiſed it himſelf, bas 
recommended it to his diſciples, and has inſpired 
his ſervants with the tendereſt charity toward; 
the poor. He adviſed thoſe who would in earneſt 
become his diſciples, to {ell all they had, and giye 
to the poor, Matt. xix. 21. He gives us excellent 
rules for the practiſing of charity, and avoidine 
vain-glory and oſtentation, which otherwiſe may 

_ occaſion our lofing all the fruits of our charity, 
See Matt. vi. 1, 2, 3, 4. | 

The Fes take great care of their poor: in moſt 
conſiderable cities they have ſeveral eſtabliſheq 
ſocieties, on purpoſe for the poor. One of them, 
for example, receives alms for ſuch poor as are 
too modeſt to aſk for themſelves ; another gather; 
for the redemption of captives ; a third for pro- 
viding portions for poor maidens. Beſi de which, 
two perſons are appointed for the ordinary col- 
lection, every ſabbath-day. They go from houſe 
to houſe, without ſeparating, that they may not 

be liable to ſuſpicion of violating their truſt; 
and when they diſtribute what they have gather. 
ed, they call a third perſon to their aſſiſtance. 
Every Saturday the parnaſſim, or judges of the 
ſynagogue, give to each poor perſon wherewith 
to maintain themſelves and family the following 
week. [The poor Fews in London, I underſtand, 
complain that their rich brethren ſuffer them to 

erith : perhaps, charity cannot relieve them all.] 

When any one is under urgent neceſſity, exceed. 
ing their ordinary charities, the chanter paſi: 
through the ſynagogue, and ſays, to all wit 
promiſe their relief, Bleſſed be ſuch an one, ww 

gives for ſuch an occaſion. Each promiſes as he is 
diſpoſed; and afterwards they gather from houſe 

to houſe what has been promiſed ; which is 

always ſtrictly performed. If the ſynagogue of 
the place is not thought ſufficient for the occaſion, 
they iſſue a certificate, to other ſynagogues, who 
receive it honourably, and who give contribu- 
tions, both public and private. 

It is a maxim of the Talmudiſis, that a poor man 
ought never to be ſent away empty-handed, even 
though we could afford him but a grain of 
wheat. Vide apud Selden. de Fure Nat. & Gent. 
lib. vi. cap. 6. According to them, the leail 
charitable ſhould give a tenth part of their eitate; 

others as far as a fifth part. Nor is it ſufficient 
to relieve the poor in his preſent necellity, but 
he mult be cloathed ſuitably to his birth and edu- 
cation; and muſt have a horſe and a ſlave bought 
for him, if he had ſuch before he fell into poverty: 


Thoſe who refuſe the rates they are aſſeſſed at 
are 


PRA 


are puniſhed by the judges, as they formerly 
were by the /anbedrim ; who condemned them to 
the penalty of the whip, till they had ſatisfied 
the demand. Marmonides ſays, that ſometimes 
entry was made into their houſes, and pledges 
were forcibly taken for fuch alms as were due 
from them. 


PRAYER. The prayers we direct to God, are 


the ordinary conveyance of the graces we 
receive from him. The prayers of a juſt man 
are of great power before God, James v. 16, 17. 
The ſaints both of the Old and New Teſſameut 
prayed ; Jeſus Chrift himſelf, our great example, 
taught us to pray, to ſhew, that thereby we 
honour God, and draw on ourſelves his favours 


and his graces. St. Paul in moſt of his epiſtles, 


entreats the faithful to pray for him, or, offers to 
God his prayers for them. | 

PusLic PRAYER. Quite down from the firſt 
promulgation of the law, the Hebrew nation did 
not intermit public prayer in the tabernacle, or 
m the temple, as opportunity returned. This 
Public prayer conſiſted in offering the evening 
and morning facrifices, every day, with prayers by 


the prieſts and Levites in that holy place. Every 


day they offered ſacrifices, incenſe, offerings, 


firſt-fruzts ; they performed ceremonies for the 


redemption of the firſt born, or the purification 
of pollutions; in a word, the people came thither 
from all parts, to diſcharge their vows, and to 
ſatisfy their devotions, not only on great and 
ſolemn days, but alſo on ordinary days; but 
nothing of this was performed without prayer. 
The Pſalmiſt, cxix. ſays, he prayed to God, or 
praiſed him, ſeven times a-day. And Pſalm lv. 
Evening and morning, and at noon, will I pray, 
and cry aloud, and he ſball hear my vaice, Daniel, 
vi. 10, bent his knees three times a-day, and 
worſhipped the Lord, opening his windows, and 
turning himſelf toward Jerigſalm. The Levites 
appointed to guard the temple, liſted up their 
hands in the night-time, and encouraged one 
another to adore the Lord; Pſalm cxxxiv. 2. 
The Pſalmiſt fays, Pſalm cxix. 62. that he aroſe 
in the middle of the night, to praiſe the Lord. 
In Nebemnah, ix. 3. we tee four hours of prayer 
on a faſt day, „ 
dome Rabbins tell us, that Ahrabam inſtituted 
morning prayer; J1/aac that at mid-day, and 
Jacob that at evening. Others think, that no- 
thing was fixed relating to the hour, or the form, 
of prayer, until the captivity of Bubylan. Before 
that time every one prayed as his devotion and his 


heart prompted him. But during the captivity, | 


E{dras obſerving that ſeveral Jews mingled fo- 
reign terms with their prayers, which were not 


PRA 


ſuitable to the ſanity of that exerciſe, he com- 


poſed eighteen benediCtions, which every 1/raelie 
is obliged to learn, and to repeat daily. A little 
before the deſtruction of the temple the rabbi 
Gamaliel added a nineteenth, againſt apoſtates 


and heretics; under theſe names, meaning the 


Chriſtians. Sure it is, that theſe cighteen prayers 
are of great antiquity; for the Miſnab in Bara- 


chot. cap. iv. & 3. ſpeaks of them as of a formula 
long eſtabliſhed, | 


The tame Eſdras alſo fixed the time for prayer, 


Maimon. apud Vitring. de Syn. lib. i. part ii. cap. 
12. And as they offered to God the perpetual 
ſacrifice in the evening and morning, he ap- 
pointed two ſolemn prayers for theſe two ſeaſons. 
On feſtival days, and on the ſabbath, there was 
a ſacrifice about the middle of the day; he or- 
dered a prayer for this time alſo: and becauſe 
the evening ſacrifice was conſuming in the night- 
time, he appointed a noCturnal prayer, 


However, there are but three hours, obligatory, 


cach day for prayer, the morning, noon, and 
evening. Morning prayer might be performed 


any time from ſun-riſing to the third hour of the 


be compleated at noon, That on faſt days was 


day; (nine o'clock in the morning at the equi- 


nox) that in the middle of the day, from the 


third hour to the ſixth; (nine in the morning un- 
til noon) that in the evening from three o'clock 
in the afternoon until ſix in the evening, during 
the equinox. 'The prayer that was added on 
feſtivals was ſaid about nine o'ciock, and might 


not ſettled. 


The public prayers celebrated in the ſynagogues, 


were perſormed thrice every day. The miniſter 


began the ſervice with a 17 called el 
becauſe therein they aſked of God to ſanctiſy his 


name, after this manner; O God, let thy name be 
magnified and ſauctiſied in the world, which thou 
haſt created according to thy good pleaſure. Let thy 
kingdom have domunon therein, let redemption flou- 
rh, aud let the Meſhah come ſpeedily, that thy nante 
may be glorified, &c, This prayer paſſes for the 
molt ancient the Jes have preſerved ; and as it 
is rchearſed in the Chaldee language, it gives 
room to think, that it was compoſed during the 
Babylonian captivity, or very little after the re- 
turn from that captivity. The people anſwer, 


Amen, It ſeems to be from hence our Saviour 


borrowed thoſe words in the Lord's prayer; Hal- 
lowwed be thy name ; thy kingdom come. 


Aſter this anthem, or benediction, they heretofore 


repeated the decalogue, which is the foundation 
of the Jewiſh religion. But at preſent they con- 
tent themſelves with reading a paſſage out of the 
fifth chapter of 5 which begins, Hear, 
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the benediction that follows, the whole aſſembly 
ariſe, and pray ſtanding, with a low voice, the 
miniſter as well as the reſt. After this private 
prayer, every one retires three ſteps out of 
reſpect, and the miniſter repeats the eighteen 
prayers, of which the three firſt contain the 
praiſes of God, the twelve following regard the 
neceſſities of the church and of private perſons, 
and the three laſt contain a confeſſion of their 
own unworthinefs and inſufficiency. It 1s al- 
lowed them after the third bleſſing toreſume their 

places again, that is, to advance the three ſteps 
they had retired. 

When they are come to the prayer which is called 

Modim, they muſt ſtoop a little. They fit down 
while they repeat other prayers, ſometimes they 


up their voices, according to the tenor of the 
prayer that is pronouncing. After ſeveral bene- 

dictions and ſeveral pſalms, they repeat the an- 
them, by which the office begun, Then the 
miniſter pronounces the benediction to the peo- 
ple; who withdraw, ſaying, Lord, do thou guide 

nie in thy juſtice, and prepare the way before me, 
becauſe of my enemies. Such are the morning 
prayers. 


5 IThoſe at noon, and at evening, are alſo performed 
5 regularly every day. The miniſter of the ſyna- 
- gague preſides therein, and the prayers, the be- 


1 5 nedictions, and the leſſons are different, yet al- 
[| moſt in the ſame order. The language they uſe 
is the Hebrew, with ſome forms of prayer in the 
Chaldee. The generality of the Jews do not 
perfectly underſtand either of theſe languages; 
but from their long habit of praying in theſe 
tongues, and the great number of words they are 
acquainted with in both, they do not anſwer 
Amen without ſome underſtanding of what they 

_ fay. | | 
Every ew is obliged to repeat three hundred be- 
nedictions each day. To theſe benedictions 
they muſt add certain extracts from thoſe P/alms 
which are the moſt effeQual for raifing a ſpirit of 
170 piety. They chiefly ſelect the latter verſes of 
P/alm cxxvi. and every one ſings them according 
to the cuſtom of his country. The Germans 
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than others. The Spaniards, and thoſe of the 


ſinging; and the Italian ſing them compoſedly, 
and with eaſe. 


Shema, i. e. three ſections ſrom Deut. vi. 4, 9. 


FFP 


5 called S Hema, becauſe the firſt of theſe ſections 


Q Ifrazel, When this leſſon is ended, as alſo 


hang down their heads, at other times they lift 


ſing them higher, and with greater vehemence 


Levant, approach nearer to the Turkiſh way of 


When they have ſung theſe P/alms, they read the 


xi. 19, 21. and Numb. xv. 37, 41. They are 
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begins by the word Shema, which ſignifies, },,, 
Theſe are intermingled with prayers and bler. 
fings, which often mention the unity of Gy, 
Theſe prayers are ended by bleſſing God cle ,.. 
deems Hrael; and when they pronounce the. 
laſt words, they riſe up, and begin to repeat the 
eighteen prayers and benedictions, which Ie 
left to the great ſynagogue, as a rule and ſtandurd 
for their prayers. When they have rehearſe; 
theſe benedictions, they fit down, they {togy 

with their faces to the ground, they raiſe they 
heads a little, and begin their private prayer, 
They repeat P/alm cxlvi. and then go about thei: 
buſineſs. 

Some repeat their hundred benedictions one after 
another, that they may be diſcharged of them, 
of a taſk and labour. But the doctors conden;y 
this cuſtom, becauſe each benediction ſhould be 


placed in its proper place, and connected with 


its proper ſubject. In the evening they begin 
their prayers again, nearly in the ſame form; at 
Jeaſt Maimonides tells us fo, and he is the moſt 
exact of the Jeu authors, and the one upon 
whom Chri/tian writers chielly rely. 


Leo of Modena ſays, that the cuſtom of the greater 


part of the Jeu is, to repeat the hundred bene. 
dictions with their morning prayers in the ſyna- 
gogue. For which reaſon they call theſe prayers 
in the morning, AZeah Beracoth, i. e. the hun— 
dred benedictions. He ſays, moreover, that the 
Rabbins oblige the eus to repeat bleſſings and 
praiſes to God, not only in their prayers, and 
when they receive favours from him; but alſo on 
unforeſeen occaſions, and at every action, wite- 
ther they eat, or drink, or ſmell any ſweet ſa- 
vour; laſtly, tor every precept of the Jaw, or of 
the Rabbins, And this they extend to the light 
of whatever is. new or extraordinary : for they 
have different benediQtions for every thing. The 
particulars may be ſeen in a large treatiſe, which 
the Rabbins have compoſed. 
In the morning when they, riſe, they ſay ; Bl: 
be Thou, O Lord our God, king of the world, us! 
reſtoręſt life to the dead, who enlighteneſ} the blind, 
and who ſpreadeſt the earth over the waters : and 
other things of a like kind. If they waſh their 
hands, according to the precept, they ſay ; Bl. 
fed be Thou, O Lord our God, king of the uri 
20% haſt ſanctiſied us by thy precepts, and haſt col. 
manded us to waſh our hands, When they apply 
themſelves to ſtudy the law; Bleſſed be Thou, &c. 
who haſt given us the law. When they take food; 
Bliſed be Thou, & c. who bringeſt bread out if it! 
earth, When they drink; Bleſſed be Tho, Kc. 


fruits as grow upon trees; Bleſſed be Thity Ke. 


creator of the fruit of the vine. At eating fuct 
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reuter of the fruit of the tree. For fruits of the 


earth; Bleſſed be thou, &c. creator of the fruits of 


e earth. For good ſcents; Bleed be tho, &c. 
who haſt created ſuch a ſmell or ſcent, When they 
ſee a high mountain, or a wide extent of ſea 

Bleſſed be Tou, & c. creator of all things at the 

beginning. At the commencing of ſolemn feſti— 

vals, or when they eat, or put on any thing new; 

Bleſſed be T hou, & c. who haſt given us life, and 

haſt preſerved us to this day. It any one dies that 

| belongs to them: Bleſſed art Thou, judge of truth, 

On all occaſions, before and after every action, they 
repeat ſome bleſſing to God, thinking it a fin of 
ingratitude, to enjoy, or uſe, any thing, with- 
cut firſt acknowledging by ſome thankſgiving, 
that they hold it from God, who is Lord and 
maſter of all things. [Lide 1 Cor. x. 31.] 

In the Jewiſh prayers we obſerve in general, their 
length, and their battology, or tedious repeti- 
tions, which Jeſus Chriſt reproves, Matth. vi. 7. 
When ye pray, uſe not vain repelitions as the heathen 
ds; for they think they ſhall be heard for their much 
ſpeaking. Secondly, as to their polture. They 
generally pray fitting, or ſtooping with their 
faces toward the ground. They ſtretch out their 
feet and their hands, and make a loud cry. Fe/zs 
Chrift prayed thus in the garden of Olives, He 
proſtrated himſelf, and ſent forth a great cry. 
Wi in the days of his fleſh, when he had offered up 
prayers and ſupplications, with ſlrong crying and 
tears, Heb. v. 7. Thirdly, they think that 


ceaſed by the deſtruction of the temple and its 
altars; they give them the ſame name, and im- 
pute to them the ſame eſſicacy. 

It is very likely that the prayers of the firſt Chriſtians 
were formed on the model of thoſe of the Jews. 
We have ſeen ſome traces of the firſt and chief 
Jewiſh benediction, in the firſt articles of the 
Lord's prayer. Our Saviour principally intended 
to oppoſe its brevity to their battology. St. Paul 
Epheſ. vi. 18. 1 Theff. v. 17. 1 Tim. ii. 8. di- 
rects, that believers ſhould pray in all places, 
and at all times, lifting up pure hands toward 
caven, and bleſſing God for all things, whe- 
tler in eating or drinking, or any other action; 
and that every thing be done to the glory of 
God. 1 Cor. x. 31. In a word, our Saviour has 
recommended to us, to pray without ccaſing, 
Luke xvii. 1. xxi. 36. 


PREDESTINATION, 2 predeſinate. This word 


delignation, or appointment, of a particular thing 
0 2 particular uſe; or of a certain perſon to a 
certain office or employment. But, in divinity 


prayers ſupply the place of facrifices, which are 


is Latin, predeſtinare ſometimes ſignifies merely a 


PRE 


language, predeſtination expreſſes the deſign formed 
by God, from ail eternity, of bringing by his 
grace, certain perſons to faith and ſalvation, 
while he leaves others to their infidelity. 
Divines agree, that predeſtination to ſalvation is 
of mere favour. But opinions are divided con- 
cerning predeſ{ination : ſome regard it as merely 
gratuitous; others believe, that God formed 
his predeſtinution on a view of future merits in 
the elect. St. Auſtiu, and the moſt celebrated 
ſchools of the Latin church, hold predeſ7inatior: to 
be of mere favour. Some Greek fathers, and 
ſome Latin divines, adhere to predef?inalion 
founded on foreknowledge. St. Aubin, de Dono 
Perſeverantiæ, cap. 14. n. 35. fays, predeſlination 


is a foreknowledge and preparation of eſſicacious 


means; in virtue of which, the elect are moſt 
certainly ſaved: and this great Doctor was fully 
perſuaded of the gratuitouſneſs of predeſlination, 
in its uttermoſt extent. 

The ancient Hebrews were perſuaded, as well as 
we are, that God had foreknowledge of what 
cach of us ſhould be, do, and become. This is 
included in the very notion of God, his provi- 
dence, and his infinite knowledge. God ſays to 
Jeremiah, i. 5. Before I formed thee in the belly, 1 
kneaw thee ; and before thau cameſt forth out of the 
awomb, 1 ſandified thee, and I ordained thee a pro- 


phet unto the nations, But when we endeavour to 


form a juſt idea of .their ſyſtem of prede/lination, 


and how they reconciled grace and tree-will, the 
matter 15 not very ealy. | | 
The author of the Book of Wiſdom, whom ſeveral 
have thought to be Phi/9, makes Salomon thus 
ſpeak; chap. viii. 19, 20. { was a witty child, 


and had a good ſpirit : yea, rather, being good, I 


caine into a body undejiled, Where we lee the 
ſame principles as in Philo, The apoſtles, 


John ix. 2. propoted a queſtion to Jeſus Chrif?,, 


when they ſaw a man born blind. Whether it 


was as a puniſhment for his own fins, or for 


thoſe of his parents, that this man was born 
blind? They therefore had a notion, that his 
ſoul had a previous exiſtence, and had offended 
God, before it animated the preſent body. 

St. Chryſslom, who may be conſidered as the oracle 
and the mouth of the Greek church, maintained, 
That God does not reject nor predeſtinate men 
on account of their paſt good or bad actions, but 
on fore-knowledge of their future merits or de- 


merits: Whence is it, ſays he, (in Hpiſt. ad Rom... 


ix. p. 325.) that Jacob is beloved, and Eſau 
Hriled? It is becauſe one is good, and the other is bad, 
And awhence is it, that before their birth, God deten 
mined, that the elder ſhould be in ſulſection to the 

younger 
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younger? It is becauſe God has no need to ſtay for 
the event of things, as we muff do, to judge wwhe- 
ther a man ſhall be good or bad; he ſees that even 
before he is born. It avas by the effeft of his pre- 
ference, that he choſe Jacob and rejected Eſau. He 
kneaw before their birth what they would one day 


prove. When he choſe St. Matthew, there were ' 
ſeveral perſons who appeared better than he + but by 


lis infinite penetration, he łneau how to diſcover the 
value of that jeavel, that then lay upon a dungbill. 


In another place, Homil. Ixxx. in Matt. xxv. he 
| fays, that the kingdom of heaven was prepared 


for the elect from the beginning of the world, 
and before they were born, becauſe God fore- 
knew what they would be. And writing on 
thoſe words of the Pſalmiſt ; Pſ. cxxxix. 2. T hou 


wunderftandeft my thought afar off, he thus reaſons: 


Some people are abſurd enough to ſay, ſuch an 
one 18 a good man, becauſe God has choſen him 
and loved him: and ſuch another is wicked, 


| becauſe God hated him. But the prophet here 


tells us, on the contrary, that God proves us by 
our works. He knows whether we will be vir- 
tuous or no, even before our birth: and by 
that he gives us proofs of his preſcience : he 
confirms it by our works, for fear it ſhould be 


imagined, that his preſcience was the cauſe of 
our virtue. . 


The Greet fathers that came after St, CPryſeſton 


have expreſſed themſelves much in the ſame 


manner, and the modern Greeks have followed 
the ſentiments of the fathers before them. 


[ Certainly this is a difficult ſubject: and equally 


certainly we may ſay, that when God propoſes 
an end, he alſo propoſes the means; when he 
appoints an effect, he alſo appoints the cauſes. 
Now, where is the eutial difference, if we ſay, 
God foreſaw the elect would be holy, and there- 
fore choſe them; or ſay, God choſe the elect, to 
make them holy? becauſe, ſince their holineſs is 
not from themſelves, but from him, he muſt de- 
termine to beſtow on them that which they have 
not of themſelves ; the difference therefore is in 


the order only, i. e. whether God determined to 


elect A. B. purpoſing his holineſs, or, determined 


to make A. B. holy, purpoſing his election. 


But obſerve, that God's determination to render 
A. B. holy, is in fact, an election of him; an 


election which implies ſalvation : and fince this 


principle places an election, of the party previous 
to its effects, it ſeems to be much more conve- 
nient, to admit of a full and entire eleCtion, than 


of a partial and incomplete election. Eſpecially 


conſidering that all things are known to God, 
from the beginning to the end, fo that he has no 


our eſtimation.—l ſay in our eſtimation ; becauſe 


PRIEST, from the Greek Preſbyteros, which pt. 
perly ſignifies an elder, or old man. The Fe. 


In the Old Teftament, the prieſthood was not an- 


| princes, the kings were born prieſts, in their owt 


But after the Lord had choſen the tribe of Loui t 
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need to ſtay till a certain event has taken [age 
before he can adjuſt the following event, but 1 
his vaſt and extenſive and intimate forcknow. 
ledge of things, that which is to follow i; 10 
more concealed from him, than that whic 
precede. And, I think, we had better, on this 
ſubject, endeavour to perſuade ourſelves gl. 
roughly of the INFINITE goodneſs, wiſign 
and love of God, and bind ourſelves to Cubr 
heartily to theſe attributes, and their Operations 
than to perplex ourſelves, and to render gr. 
ſelves unhappy about thoſe appointments whole 
general extenſion, and whoſe univerſal Influence 
are infinitely beyond our ken. If we, perhgy, 
ſee one ſingle link in the chain of the divine 90 
vernment, conſidered as compounded of caufe 
and effect, what proportion does this bear t 
that infinitely prolonged concatenation, of which 
the divine mind only is capable of ſurveying at 
once both the extremes, and together with the 
extremes every connecting link, every aQiny 


his to 


O 
cauſe, and every produced effect; from tlie moi 


trivial, as we call it, to the moſt conſiderable, in 


there is probably no difference in the fight ct 
God ; but, each being appointed by him, eachis 
of equal conſequence in his appointment, and i; 
equally valued by his infinite wiſdom. ] 


brew word in Scripture for a prieſt, is j>5 C 
the Greek legevs, Hiereus, or ITper8vre;6s 
F reſbyteros > the Latin, Sacerans or Pre ier. 
But the Latin Preſbyter, does not always ſtand for 
a prieſt, except in the New Teſtament. 


nexed to a certain family, till after the promul- 
gation of the law of Zofes. Before that time, 
the firſt-born 'of each family, the fathers, tle 


Cities, and in their own houſes. Cain and 46, 
Noah, Abraham, and Job, Abimelech and Laban 
T/aac and Jacob, offered, perſonally, cheir ovn f- 
crifices. In the ſolemnity of the covenant mad? 
by the Lord with his people, at the foot of moun: 
Sinai, Moſes performed the office of mediator 
and young men were choſen from among tit 
children of Vrael, to perform the oflice of pie 
Exod. xxiv. 5, 6. 


ſerve him in his tabernacle, and the pricſthoo 
was annexed to the family of A707, then the 
right of offering facrifices to God was reſerved t 
the prieſts of this family, Numb. xvi. 49. The 
Thi f U: 7 h ki f . 2 Cir, 
puniſhment of Uzzzah, king of ita”, 2H" 
| XVI. 
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«xvi. 19. is well known, who having preſumed 
to offer incenſe to the Lord, was ſuddenly ſmote 


tain occaſions the judges and kings of the He- 
irxvs offered facrifices to the Lord, eſpecially 
before a conſtant place of worſhip was fixed at 
Feru lem. See 1 Sam. vii. 9. where Samuel, 
who was no Prieſt, offered a lamb for a burnt- 
ſacrifice to the Lord. See allo 1 Sam. ix. 13. 
where it is ſaid, that this prophet was to bleſs 
the offering of the people; which ſhould feem to 
be a function appropriated to the prieſts. Laſtly, 
1 Sam. XVi. F. he goes to Bethlehem, where he 
offers a ſacrifice at the anointing of David. 

9%“ hiraſelf offers a burnt-offering to the Lord, 
perhaps as being king of J/rael, 1 Sam. xiil. 9, 


mount Carmel, 1 Kings xviti. 33. David him- 
ſelf ſacrificed, at leaſt the text expreſſes it ſo, at 
the ceremony of bringing the ark to Feruſalem, 
2 Sam. vi. 13. and at the floor of Araunab, 
2 Sam. xxiv. 25. Solomon went up to the brazen 
altar at Gibeon, and there offered ſacrifices, 
2 Chron. i. 6. I know that theſe paſſages are 
commonly explained, by ſuppoſing that theſe 
prigces offered theſe ſacrifices by the hands of 
the prieſts z but the text by no means favours 
ſuch explication 3 and it is very natural to ima- 
cine, that in the quality of kings and heads of 
the people, they had the privilege of performing 
ſome ſacerdotal functions on certain extraordi- 
nary occafions. So we ſee David conſulted the 
Lord, being cloathed with the prieitly ephod : 
and on another occaſion he gave a ſolemn bene- 
ciction to the people. His ſon Solomon alſo did 
the fame. 1 Sam. XXI11. 9. xxx. 7. 2 Sam. vi. 14. 


ul | 2Sam. vi. 18. (vide EY HO PD) 1 Kings viii. 55, 50. 
ne, [The Lord having reſerved to himſelf the firſt-born 
te | of 1/rael, becauſe he had preſerved them from 
15 the hand of the deſtroying angel in Egypt, by 
a way of exchange and compenſation, he accepted 
Pall the tribe of Levi for the ſervice of his tabernacle, 
iir Numb. iii. 41. Thus the whole tribe of Levi 
. was appointed to the ſacred miniſtry, but not all 
Cub. 


in the ſame manner: for of the three ſons of 
Levi, Gerſhom, Kehath, and Merari, the heads 
| Of the three great families, the Lord choſe the 
family of Kohath, and out of this family the 
| houſe of Aaron, to exerciſe the functions of the 
| prieſthood. All the reſt of the family of Kobath, 
cren the children of Moſes, and their deſcendants, 
remained among the mere Leviten. Vide LER“ 
VITES, | 
he high-prieſt was at the head of all religious 
allairs, and was the ordinary judge of all diſſicul- 
nes that belonged thereto, and even of the gene- 


with a leproſy; however, it ſeems, that on cer- 


io. Elijah alſo offered a burnt- offering on 


P KI 
ral juſtice and judgment of the Jeroiſh nation; 
Deut. xvii. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. xix. I7. xxi. 5. 
XxXxiii. 9, 10. Ezek. xliv. 24. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. x. 
cap. /t. & contra Appion. lib. ii. cap. 6. where 
this diſcipline is well explained. Seiden, de Syne- 
driis veterum Hebreoum. | 

The high prieit only had the privilege of entering 
into the ſanctuary once a year, on the day of 
ſolemn expiation, to make atonement for the 
fins of the whole people; Levit. xvi. 2, 3, 4, &c. 
See EXPIATION. He was to be born of one of 
his own tribe, whom his father had married a 
virgin; and was to be exempt from corporal de- 
ſect; Levit. xxi. 13. In general, no prieſt 
that had any corporal defect could offer facri- 
hce, or enter the holy place, to prefent the 
ſhew-bread. But he was to be maintained by 
the ſacrifices offered at the tabernacle, Levit. 
x3 24; 2%; 23... | 

God had appropriated to the perſon of the high- 
prieſt the oracle of his truthz ſo that when he 
was habited in the proper ornam- 1ts of his dig- 
nity, and with the rim and thummim, he an- 
ſwered queſtions made to him, and God dif- 
covered to him ſecret and future things. He 


was forbid to mourn for the death of any of his. 


relations, even for his father or mother; or to 
enter into any place where a dead body lay, that 
he might not contract uncleanneſs. He could 
not marry a widow, nor a woman who had been 
divorced, nor a harlot; but a virgin only of his 
own race. He was to obſerve a ſtrict continence 
during the whole time of his ſervice. Vide 
Toſeph. lib. xvii. cap. 8. de Matthia Pontifice. 
The ordinary prieſts ſerved immediately at the 
altar, offered the ſacriſices, killed and ſkinned 
them, and poured their blood at the feot of .the 
altar. They kept up a perpetual ſire on the altar 
of burnt-ſacrifices, and in the lamps of the golden 
candleſtick in the ſanctuary; they kneaded the 
loaves of ſhew-bread, baked them, offered them 
on the golden altar in the ſanctuary, and changed 
them every tabbath-day. Every diy, night, and 
morning, a prieſt, appointed by caſting of lots at 
the beginning of the week, brought into the 
ſanctuary a ſmoaking cenſer of incenſe, and ſet 
it on the golden table, otherwiſe called the altar 


of perfumes. | 

The prigits were not ſuffered to offer incenſe to 
the Lord with ſtrange fire, i. e. with any fi:c but 
what was taken from the altar of burnt- ſacrifices; 
Levit. x. 1, 2. God chaſtiſed Nadab and Abihu 
with ſeverity for having failed herein, The 
prieſts and Levizes waited by the week, and by 
the quarter, in the temple. They began their 
week on the ſabbath, and ended it on the next 


{abbath. 
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ſabbath. 2 Kings, xi. 5, 7. Moſes had fixed 
the age at which they were to enter on the ſacred 
miniſtry, at twenty-five or thirty years, and they 
were to end it at fifty; Numb. viii. 24. iv. 3. 
but in David's time this order was changed, and 
they were appointed to the ſervice of the temple 
at twenty years of age, [rather, the Levites] 
1 Chron. xxiii. 24. 2 Chron. xxxi. 17. Ezra iii. 8. 
Thoſe who dedicated themſelves to perpetual 


ſervice in the temple, were well received, and 


maintained by the daily offerings. Deut. xviil. 6. 
The Lord had given no lands of inheritance to the 
tribe of Levi, in the Land of Promiſe. He in- 
tended that they ſhould be ſupported by the 
tythes, the firſt-fruits, the offerings made in the 
temple, and by their ſhare of the ſin-offerings 
and thankſgiving-offerings, ſacrificed in the tem- 
ple, of which certain parts were appropriated to 
the prieſts. In the peace-offerings the prieſts 
had the ſhoulder and the breaſt. Levit. vii. 33, 
34. In the ſin-offerings they burnt on the altar 
the fat that covers the bowels, the liver, and the 
kidnies: the reſt belonged to the prieſt, Levit. 
vii. 6, 10. The ſkin or fleece of every ſacrifice 
alſo belonged to him; and this article alone was 
no mean allowance, ſays Philo, de præmiis Sacer- 
datum. When an Tfraelite killed any animal for 
his own uſe, he was to give the prieſt the 
ſhoulder, the ſtomach, and the jaws. Deut. 
xViii. 3. He had alſo a ſhare in the wool when 
the ſheep were ſhorne. Deut. xviii. 4. All the 
firſt-born, both of man and beaſt, belonged to the 
Lord, i. e. to his prieſts. The men were re- 
deemed for five ſhekels. Numb. xviii. 15, 16. 
The firſt-born of impure animals were redeemed 
or exchanged, but the clean animals were not 
redeemed. They were ſacrificed to the Lord; 
their blood was ſprinkled about the altar, and the 
reſt belonged to the prieſt. Sce FirsT-BORN. 
The firſt-fruits of trees, i. e. thoſe of the fourth 
year, belonged allo to the prieſts. Numb. xviii. 
13. Lex. xix. 23, 24. | 
The people offered at the temple the firſt fruits 
of the earth; the quantity was fixed by cuſtom, 


to between the fortieth and the fixtieth part. 


'They offered alſo whatever any one had vowed 
to the Lord. See FiRsT-FRUITs, They gave 
alſo to the prieſts and Lewites an allowance out 
of their kneaded dough. They, alſo, had the 
tythe of the fruits of the land, and of all animals 
which paſſed under the ſhepherd's crook. Lev. 
XXVIL. 31, 32. When the Levites had collected 
all the tythes and all the firſt-fruits, they ſet 
apart the tythe of this ſor the prieſts. Numb. 
xviii. 26. Thus though the prieſts had no lands 
Or inheritances, they lived in great plenty, God 


A principal employment of the prieſts, next to at. 


leproſy, divorce-cautes, the waters of jealouſy, 


for you, and defend you from all danger,” 


The conſecration of Aaron and of his ſons was per. 


on that occaſion vide Exod. xl. 12. Ley, vii, 


In this ceremony Moeſes periormed the office dd 


ing the new high-prieſt in the habit of bi 


PRI 
alſo provided them with houſes and accommoz;, 
tions, by appointing forty-eight cities for their 
habitation. Numb. xxxv. 1, 2, 3. In the pre. 
cincts of theſe cities they poſſeſſed a thouland 
cubits beyond the walls. Of theſe forty-eiphe 
cities, ſix were appointed as cities of refuge, fe 
thoſe who had committed caſual and involuntar 
manſlaughter. The prieſts had thirteen of thefe 
Cities; the others belonged to the Le; 
Joſh. xxi. 19. 20. 2 


tending on the ſacrifices aad the temple ſeryice, 
was inſtruction of the people, and deciding of 
controverſies z diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral ſorts gf 


vows, cauſes relating to the law, and uncle. 
neſles : all theſe things were brought before the 
prieſts. For the priefts lips ſhould keep knowledy, 
and they ſhould ſeek the law at his mouth: for by i; 
the meſſenger of the Lord of byjts ; Malac. ii. 
They publicly bleſſed the people in the name d 
the Lord. In time of war their duty was to 
carry the ark of the covenant, to conſult the 
Lord, to ſound the holy trumpets, and to encou- 
rage the army; „Hear, O 1/rael, you are nos 
going to fight with your enemies, but fear not, 
for the Lord is in the midſt of you; he will fight 


Numb. x. 8, 9. Deut. xx. 2, 3, 4. 


formed by Moſes in the deſart with great {6 
lemnity. For the particulars of what paſt 


I, 2, &. | 


conſecrating prieſt. It is doubtful, whether 
at every new conſecration of a high-priet 
all theſe ceremonies were repeated. I: is very 
probable they contented themſelves with cloatt- 


predeceſſor, as at the death of Aaron: Numb. vs 
25, 26. Yet ſome think they gave him unctivn 
alſo, which perhaps might be, till the Bach 
captivity, though there is no proof of ti 
fact. We know that afterwards Jonathan tit 
Aſmonean contented himſelf with putting on tus 
high-prieſt's habit at the feaſt of tabernacles 1 
order to take poſſeſſion of this dignity 3 Mace. 
21. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 5. and Agri) 
king of the Jews, having offered to Joa, 
ſon of Ananus, the high-prieithood, a ſecon 
time, Jonathan thanked him for it, ſaying) it was 
enough for him to have once reccived the cr, 
ments of this ſupreme dignity, which he wow 
willingly reſign to another more worthy el, 
Antiq. lib. xix. cap. 6. 


T 
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As to the ordinary prieſts, we do not ſee any par- 


ticular ceremony uſed at their conſecration; 
they were admitted to the exerciſe of their func- 
tion by filling their hands, as Scripture ſpeaks; 
i. e. by making them - perform the offices of 


their brder. But when the prieſts had fallen 


away from the Lord, or had been long without 
erforming their office, as happened under ſome 


of the later kings of Zudah, as Abaz, Ammon, 


and Manaſſeb, they thought it neceflary to 
ſanctify anew ſuch prieſts, who had been abſent 


from the holy place, and who for a long time had 


interrupted the exerciſe of their miniſtry, like 
thoſe who had never yet exerciſed it; as hap- 
pened under Hezektiah and Jeſah, when the 


number of prieſts that were ſanQtfied not being 


ſuſkcient for the great number of ſacrifices 
offered, they were forced to employ the Levites 
in fleaing the ſacrifices; for the Levites were 
much ſooner ſanctified than the prieſts. Levitæ 


quippe faciliori ritu ſanctiſicabantur quam ſacerdotes. 


2 Chron. xxix. 34. 2 Chron. xxxv. 11. 

However, we muſt acknowledge our ignorance of 
what was done on occaſion of the conſecration, 
or rather ſanCtification, of the prieſts. Nor is it 
certain whether any thing was required more 
than the ordinary fanCtification, i. e. the exemp- 
tion from legal defilements and uncleanneſſes, 
which was neceſſary for approaching holy things. 
The Hebrezo of the paſſage quoted reads only, 
“For the Levites were upright of heart, to ſanc- 
tify themſelves, rather than the prieſts.” The 
Levites ſhewed more zeal and readineſs than the 
prieſts, to aſſiſt in this ceremony. | 
The Chriflian prieſthood is the ſubſtance and the 
truth, of which that of the Ferzvs was but the 
ſhadow and the figure, Feſus Chriſt the everlaſt- 


ing prieſt, according to the order of Melehiſedek, 


abides for ever, as St. Paul obſerves z whereas 
the prieſts, according to the order of Aaron, were 
mortal, and therefore could not continue long. 
Hebr. vii. 23, 24, &c. The conſecration given 
by Moſes to Aaron and his ſons, was not to be 
repeated to their ſucceſſors, becauſe the prieſt- 
hood was to continue in the ſame family ; 
whereas the Chriftian prieſthood not being con- 
tinued to any particular family, muſt be con- 
ferred on each prieſt diſtinctly. 


Laſtly, corporal defects, which excluded from the 


legal prieſthood, and from its privileges, ought in 


proportion to be underſtood in an exalted and ſpi- 


ritual ſenſe, in reſpect of the Chriſtian prieſthood. 
The ptieſthood paſled from the family of Ithamar 


Vor, II. 


I 
into that of Eleazar, according to what the 
Lord had declared to the high- prieſt EI; 1 Sam. 
11. 30, ZI, 32, Oc. But this was not done pre- 
ſently. The family of /i poſſeſſed the prieſt- 
hood long. This high-prieſt was ſucceeded by 
his third ſon Abitub, or, according to others, 


Ahijah, to whom ſucceeded Ahimelech, ſlain by 


Saul, with the other prieſts at Nob. Saul then 
gave the high-prieſthood to Zadoc. But Abiathar, 
{on of Abimelech, having adhered to the intereſis 


of David, was continued in poſſeſſion of the 


high-prieſthood in the kingdom of Judah. 80 
that for a good part of David's reign, the high- 
prieſthood was exerciſed by two high-prieſts, 
Hadoc and Abiathar + Zadoc of the family of 
Eleaaar : Abiathar of the family of Ithamar. To- 
wards the end of David's reign, Abiathar having 
adhered to the party of Adonijab againſt Solomon, 
he was diſgraced, and Zadoc alone was acknow- 
ledged as high-prieſt. He then began to exerciſe 
his high-prieſthood at Feruſalem, whereas be- 
fore he had only performed the functions of it 
on the altar of Gibeon. 1 Kings th 26, 27. 
1 Chron. xvi. 39. | : 


Some have pretended, that the high-prieſthood 


was exdrcited, even after the law, by others 
beſide the family of Aaron. For this are pro- 
duced the examples of Maſes, Ga Samuel, 
and Saul, who ſacrificed on ſome occaſions. 
Granting theſe facts, yet nobody denies, firſt, 
that a prophet may extraordinarily, and by a 


particular revelation, offer ſacrifice. Secondly, 


this liberty was of much greater extent before the 
building of the temple, than aſter the public 
worſhip of God was fixed at Feruſa/em. "Thirdly, 
it is not certain but Joſhua, Samuel, and Saul 
might offer their ſacrifices by the hands of prieſts; 
for often the Scripture affirms that to be done by 


a man's ſelf, which is only done by his orders. 
The Hebrew word cohen, which fignifies prieſt, is 


ſometimes put for a prince. In Exod, ii. 16. it 
is ſaid that Jethro, the father-in-law of Meſes, 
was prielt, zd, cohen, of Midian, i. e. accordin 
to ſome, prince, or governor of his city. In 
2 Sam. viii. 18. it is ſaid, the ſons of David were 
prieſts, cobenim, i. e. princes; and conſidered in 
the country as prieſts. The Sep:uagint ſay, they 
were Avadgyai 454, principal courtiers z the 
chief of the court. The author of the firſt book 
of Chronicles, chap. xvii. 17. explains this, by 
ſaying, they were the neareſt at the king's hand. 
They had the chief employments at court. 
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5 2. SUCCEs$S10Nnfrom 3. suvcegssion from 4. SUCCESSION from t. 
1. SUCCE$S$S10N from the Holy Scriptures. 1 Chron. vi. 3,4, | Foſeph. Aut. lib. v. Zewiſh Chronicle See 
; 57 6, 75 &c. | | Cap. 15 L X. Co. 11. Olam, y f 
1. AARoN, brother of ſes, created | 1. AARON. I. AARON. 1. AARON, 


high-prieft A. M. 2514, died 2552, | 


ante A. D. 1452. | 
2. ELRAZ AR, A.M, 2552, died about 
2571, ante A. D. 1433. 


2. ELEAZ AR. 


2. ELE AZ AR. 


2. ELE AZ AR. 


| 3. be rene 2 5 M. 2571, died | 3. PHINEHAsS. 3. PIN EH As. 3. PHINEnas, 
1 4. ABIEZER, or ABIsHUA. ) under the 4+ ABISHUA. 4. ABIEZ ER. 4. ELI. 
it 5 BURKT, Judges 5. BUKKI. 5. BUKKI. 5. AHITU3, 
3 6. Uzzr, Ses. 6. Uzzi. 1 6. Uzzt 6. ABIATHAR, 
Y 7. ELI, of the race of 1thamar, created | 7. ZERAHIAH. | 7. ELL. 7. ZADOK, 


A. D. 1116, 
8. AHITUuB I. 
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8. MERAICOTH. | 8. AHITUB. 8. Annan, under 


Rehoboam. 


K 
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9. Antan, He lived in A. M. 2911, 
or 2912. | | | 
10. ABIMELECH, or ABIATHAR, ſlain 


by Saul in A. M. 2944, ante A. D. 


1060. | 
11. ABIATHAR, AHIMELECH, or AB1- 
MELECH, under David, from A. M, 
2944, to 2989, ante A. D. 1015. 
12. Zapocl. under Saul, David and 
Solomon, from A. M. 2944, till 
about 3000, ante A. D. 1004. 
13. AHIMAAZ, under Rehohoam, about 
A. M. 3030. ante A. D. 974. 
14. AZARIAH, under 
probably the Amariab, of 2 Chron, xix. 
11. About A.M. 3092, ante A. D. 
912. | | | 
15. JOHANAN, perhaps JEHOIDA, in 
the reign of h 2 Chron. xxiv. 


15. in A. M. 1326. Died aged 130. 


10. AZARIAH, perhaps the ZECHA- 


RIAH, ſon of Jehoida, killed in A. M. 


3164, ante A. D. 840. 

17. AMARIAH, perhaps Az ARIAH, un- 
der Uzziab, in A. M. 3221, ante 
A. D. 783. 

18. Anrrus II. 


under Fotham, king 
19. ZADOK II. 5 


of Judah. 


20. URIAH, under Abaz; he lived in 
A. M. 3265, ante A. D. 739. 


21. SHALLUM, father of Azariah, and 


grandfather of Hilkiah. 

22. AZARIAH, in the time of Hezekiah, 
2 Chron. xxxi. 10. about A. M. 3278, 
ante A. D. 726, | 


Jehoſbaphat; 


g. AMARIAH, 


10. AHITUB I, 


11. Zapok I. 


12. AHIMA Az. 


13. AZARIAH. 


14. JOHANAN. 


1 Chron. vi. 9, 


10. 


15. AZARIAH, 
16. AMARIAH, 
17. AHITuB II. 


18. ZADOK II. 
19. SHALLUM, 
20. HILEIAH. 


21. AZARIAH. 


22. DERAIAH, 


9. AHIMELECH, 


| 10. ABIATHAR, 
Il, ZADOK. 


12. AHIMAA. 


13. AzARIAUu. 
14. JORAM, 
15. Issus. 

16. AxILORA. 
17. PHIDEAsS. 
18. SUDEAS, 
19. JULUS, 


20. JOTHAM, 


21. URIAH, 


22. NERIAH, 


9. AZARIAH, under 
Abiah. 
10. JEHOACHASH, un- 


der Peho/haphat, 


11. JEHOIARIB, under 
| Fehcram. 


12. JEHOSHAPHAT,ltl- 
der Ahazioh. 


13. JEHOIADAH, unde 


g. 


14. PHADAIAH, under 


Joaſb. 
Is. ZEDEKIAH, under 


Amaziah. 


16. JoEL, under Us 
ziaß. 


17. JoTHAN, under J. 
atham. 


118. URIAH, under A063. 


19. NERIAH, under Hee 
zehiah. 

20. Hos ATAH, under 
Manaſſeb. 

21. SHALLUM, under 
Amon. 


22. HILKI4H) 
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2. SUucers$1oNn from | 3.SUccts510Nnfrom 4. Suceksston from the 
1 Chron. vi. 3, 4, 


. 1 6, 7, &c. 


Joſeph. Amt. lib. v. Jewiſh Chronicle, Seder 
c. 15.1. x. c. 11. Olam, 


23. HILKIAR, under Hezek:iah. 


24. ELIAK IN, or JOAKIM, under Ma- 
naſſeß, and at the time of the ſiege of 
Bethulia, in A. M. 3348. He lived 
under Jeſiah to 3380, and longer. 
Called HILKIAH. See Baruch i. 7. 

25. AzAkIAR, perhaps NERIAH, father 
of Seraiah and of Baruch. 

26. SERATAH, the laſt high- prieſt be- 
fore the captivity of Babylon, put to 
death in A. M. 3414, ante A. D. 590. 

27. IEHOZzZADAk, during the captivity, 
from A. M. 3414 to 3469, ante A. D. 


| 


35. 
28. JosHUA, or JEsus, the ſon of Je- 
hizadak ; returned from Babylon in 


A. M. 3468, ante A. D. 536. 


ö 


29. Jo AchIM, under the reign of Aerxet. Jo- 
| ſeph. Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 5. 
30. ELIASIB, Jo As IB, or CHAsITB, under Nehe- 
miab, in A. M. 3550, ante A. D. 454. 
31. JoIlADA, or J up A; Nehem. xii. 10. 
32. JONATHAN, or JOHN, 3 
| 33. JEDDOA, or JADDUsS, who received Alexander 
the Great at Feruſalem, in A. M. 3673, died in 
3682, ante A. D. 322. | 
| 34. Onlas I. made high-prieſt in A. M. 3681, 
governed 21 years; died in 3702, ante A. D. 


02. 
35- SIMON I. called the 7%, in A. M. 3702, or 
3703; died in 3711, ante A. D. 293. 
36. ELEA ZAR, in A. M. 3712. Under this pon- 
tiff they tell us, the tranſlation of the LXX was 


os about 3727; died in 3744, ante A. D. 
200, | | 


3). ManassEn, in A. M. 3745, died in 3771, 
ante A. D. 260, 


38. On1as II. in A. M. 3771, died in 3785, ante 
A. D. 219. 5 


39. SIMON II. in A. M. 3785, died in 3805, ante 
D. 199 


40. Oxtas Ill. in A. M. 3805, depoſed in 3829, 
died in 3834 ante A. D. 170. | 


11. JEsvs, or Jaso0N, in A.M. 3830, depoſed in 
3831, ante A. D. 173. | 


4 On1as IV. otherwiſe MeneLavs, in A. M. 
3832, died in 3842, ante A. D. 162. 


el 


23. JEHOZADAK. | 23. ODEAs. 


24. JOSHUA, 


— —_ 


22. HILKIAu, under Jo- 


fab. 


24. SALDUx. 


| 25. HILKIAH. 23. AZARIAH, under Je- 


| | hoiakim and Zedetiahe 
26. SERAIAH, | | 


| , 

27. JEHOZADAK. 24. JEHOZADAK, after 
| the taking of Teru- 

alem. 

2.5. JESUS, fon of Fehoza- 

| dak, after the captivity. 


28. Jesvs, or 
JoskU As 


| 


/ 


CONTINUATION, COLLECTED FROM EZRA, NEHEMIAH, AND JOSEPHUS. 


43. LysIMACHUs, vicegerent to AZenelaus, killed 
in A. M. 3834, ante A. D. 170. 

44. ALCIMUs, or JACIMUs, or JOACHIM, in A. M. 
3842, died in 3844, ante A. D. 160. 

45. Onias V. Not at Jeruſalem; but he retired 
into Egypt, where he built the temple Onion, in 
in A. M. 3854, ante A. D. 150. 

46. Judas MaccaBtus, reſtored the altar and the 
ſacrifices in A. M. 3840, died in 3843, ante 
A. D. 161. 

47. JONATHAN the Aſinonean, brother to Judas 

 Maceabeus, created high-prieſt in A. M. 3843, 
died in 3860, ante A. D. 144. 

48. SIMON MAccABEus, made in A. M. 3860, 
died in 3869, ante A. D. 135 | | 

49. JohN HIRcANus, made in A. M. 3869, died 
in 3898, ante A. D. 106. . 

50. ARISTOBULUS, king and pontiff of the eur, 
died in A. M. 3899, ante A. D. 105. 


51. ALEXANDER JAN NEUs, king and pontiff 27 


years, from A. M. 3899 to 3926, ante A. D. 78. 
52. HIRcAN us, high-prieſt 32 years in all, from 
A. M. 3926 to 3958, ante A. D. 46. 


53. ARISTOBULUS, brother to Hircanus, uſurped 
the high-prieſthood ; three years and three 


months, from A. M. 3935 to 3940, ante A. D. 


v 


64. 


54. ANTIGONUS, his ſon, alſo uſurped the prieſt- 
hood, in prejudice to the rights of Hircanut; 
poſſeſſed it ſor three years and ſeven months, 
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from A.M. 3964 to 3967, when he was taken 79. Jesvs, fon of Gamaliel, the ſame year 4067, 


by Sous, ante A. D. 37. 
$5. ANANEEL of Babylon, made high-prieſt by 
Herd in 3968 till 3970, ante A. D. 34. 
56. ARISTOBULUS, the laſt of the A/moneans ; did 
not enjoy the pontificate a whole year. Died in 
A. M. 3970, ante A. D. 34. 
ANANEEL was made high-prieſt a fecond time 
in A.M. 3971, ante A. D. 33. 

57. JEsvs, the ſon of Phabis, depoſed in A. M. 
3981, ante A. D. 23. 
58. SIMON, ſon of Boethus, made in A. M. 3981, 

depoſed in 3999, ante A. D. 4. 
59. MarTHIAãs, ſon of Theophiluts, made in A. M. 
3999, ante A. D. 4. | | 
O. JOAZAR, ſon of Simon, ſon of Boethus, made 
in A. M. 4000, the year of the birth of Jeſus 
_ Chrift, four years ante A. D. 3 
61. ELEAZAR, brother to Joazar, made in A. M. 
4004, A. D. 1 | 
62. JIEsus, ſon of Siah, made in A.M. 4009. 
Joazar made a ſecond time in A. M. 4010, de- 
prived in 4061, A.D. 13. fs 
63. ANAnus, ſon of 8475 11 years, from A. M. 
40 16 to 4027, A. D. 24. | 


64. ISHMAEL, ſon of Phabi, made in A. M. 4027, 


„ A. U. 24. | | 
65. ELEAZ AR, ſon of Ananus, made in A.M. 
. 4027, A. D. 24. 
66. SIMON, fon of Camithus, made in A. M. 4028, 
A. D. 25. | 
67. JosEPH, ſurnamed CarPpHas, made in A. M. 
4029, till 4038, A. D. 35. 
68. JoNATHAN, ſon of Ananus, made in A. M. 
4038, till 4040, A. D. 37. 
69. TyzopniLUs, ſon of Jonathan, made in A. M. 
4040, depoſed in 4044, A. D. 41. 
70. SIMON, ſurnamed Cantharus, fon of Simon 
Boethus, made in A. M. 4044, A. D. 41. 
71. MaTTHIAs, ſon of Ananus, made in A. M. 
4045, A. D. 42. | þ 
-2. ELLIONEUs, made in A. M. 4047, till 4048, 
A. D. 45 | ; 


SIMON, ſon of Cantharus, a ſecond time made 
high-prieſt A. M. 4048; depoſed the ſame year. 


73. JOSEPH, fon of Caneus, made in A. M. 4048, 
till 4050, A. D. 47. | 

74. ANANIAS, ſon of Nebedous, made in A. M. 
4950, till 4066, A. D. 63. 5 | 

75. N ſon of Phabeus, made in A. M. 4066, 
A. D. 63. 

76. JosEPH, ſurnamed CABEI, the ſame year 
A. M. 4066. 

77. ANANUS, ſon of Ananus, the ſame year 4066. 


78. Irsus, fon of Ananus, made in A. M. 4067, 


A. D. 64. 


80. MATTHIAS, ſon of Theophilus, made in A, M. 


4068, till 407 3, A. D. 70. 


81. PhHANnNias, ſon of Samuel, made in A.M, 


4073, A. D. 50, which is the year of the de. 
ſtruction of the temple of FJeriſalem by the 
Romans, and of the abolition of the Jewiſh 
prieſthood. 


PRIEST HOOD, Sacerdotlium. We may diſtin. 


guiſh four kinds of prieſthood. 1. That of kings 
princes, the head of a family, and the firſt. born. 
This may be called a natural prieſthood, becauſe 


nature and reaſon teach us, that the honour gf 


3: 


offering ſacrifices to God ſhould belong to the 
greateſt in dignity. 


. The prieſthood according to the order of M.. 


chiſedech, which does not differ from that noy 
mentioned, but in its dignity ; becauſe Mel. 
ſedech was raiſed up of God, to repreſent the 
prieſthood of Fefus Chri/? [rather, the prieſthood 
of Melchiſedech combined in the ſame perſon the 
right of the kingly and of the prieſtly offices, with 
that of the firſt- born, to exerciſe the prieſthood: 


or, he was at once king, prieſt, and prophet, 


z. e. teacher.] 
The prieſthood of Aaron and his family, which 
ſubſiſted as long as the religion of the Jews. 


4. Laſtly, the 1 of Feſus Chriſt, and of the 


new law. See AARON and PRIEST. 


As to the prieſthood of Fe/us Chrift, it is infinitely 


ſuperior to all other, in its duration, its dignity, 
its prerogatives, its object, and its power. 'The 
prieſthood of Aaron was to end, but that of 
Jeſus Chriſt is everlaſting. That of Aaron wis 


limited to his own family, was exerciſed only in 


the temple, and among only one people; its ob- 


je ct was bloody ſacrifices and purifications, which 
were only external, and could not remit ſins; 


but the prieſthood of Fe/us Chrift extends to the 


whole Chriftian church, ſpread over the face ot 
the whole earth, and among all nations of the 
world. The Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Febrew: 
ſhould be conſidered by thoſe, who would com- 
prehend the excellence of the prieſthood of the 
new law, above that of the law of Moſes. He 
brews iv. 14, 15, Oc. alſo chap, v. vi. vii. viii. s 
See 1 Peter ii. 5 6, 7, 8, 9. | 


Among all nations the prieſthood was a ſtation ſo 


honourable and elevated, and at the ſame time 
ſo commodious, that it was regarded by the 


people with ſome ſort of jealouſy. The Lorch to 


expreſs to the Hebrews. what great favours lie 
would confer on them, ſays, he would make 
them kings and prieſts ; Exod. xix. 6. And St. 
Peter repeats this promiſe to Chriſtians, or rather 


he tells them, that they are in truth what Mi 
| promiled 


PRE 

promiſed to the 1/raelites; 1 Pet. ii. 9. See alſo 

Rev. i. 0. . : 

We have enlarged on the rights, prerogatives, func- 
tions, and revenues of the prieſts of the old law, 
under the foregoing article. We cannot do the 
ſame in reſpect to the prieſts of the new law, 
becauſe neither Chriſt in the goſpel, nor his 
apoſtles in any of their writings, have ordained 
the ceremonies to be uſed in adminiſtration 
of the ſacraments, nor all the circumſtances that 

re to accompany them. The apoſtles leſt 
ſome things to be regulated by the wiſdom and 
diſcretion of the church, though they taught 
them to the faithful of their own times, viv4 voce. 

PREPARE. Preparare, or parare, is often uſed for 
founding, fixing, eſtabliſhing. The Hebrew word 
lun, bears the ſame ſigniſication. Preparans 
montes in wvirtute ſua: He founds, he fixes the 
mountains by his power; Parata ſedes tua ex 
tune: Thy ſeat, thy throne is eſtabliſhed from 
all eternity. Super flumina preparavit orbem 


terre : He has fixed the earth upon the rivers, 


or upon the waters. 


PRESENTATION. By this word is generally 


underſtood the preſentation to the Lord, by 


parents, of their firſt-born ſon in the temple 
or, that preſentation which they made of their 
children, or of any other thing, which they had 
vowed to the Lord. Thus Samuel, the ſon of 
Elkanah, and of Hannah, was preſented to the 
Lord on two accounts, 1. as the firſt-born 
of Hannah; 2. as vowed. by her to the Lord; 
1 Sam. i. 11, Oc. As the firſt-born, he might 
have been redeemed, and reſtored to his parents, 
ſor the ſum of five ſhekels: but having been 
vowed to the Lord, to be employed in his ſer- 
vice all his life, he continued at the tabernacle 
from the age of three years, where he performed 
what ſervices he was capable of. 

The Holy Virgin preſented our Saviour at the 
temple, on the day of her purification, becauſe 
he was her firſt-born; and ſhe redeemed him, 
according to the law, for the ſum. of five ſhekels 
Luke ii. 22, Sc. The ſame obtained as to all 
the firſt-born ſons in 1/rae!. 
Daughters were not preſented, or redeemed, al- 

though they might be fir ſt-born. 


PRESIDENT, Preſes. This title is given gene- 
rally to all who preſide over others in any affair 


or buſineſs : as, the chief of a band of muſic, 
of the affairs of a country, city, or temple.. Par- 
ticularly it is given to the governors of Judea, after 
that nation was reduced to a Roman Province. 

att. xxvii. 2, 11, 14. XXVii. 14. Luke ii. 2. 


PRE 


PRESS, Torcular; in Hebrew Da, gath, in Greek 
Ae Mention is often made in Scripture of 
a preſs : but this word is uſed, not only for the 
machine by which grapes are ſqueezed, but alſo 
for the veſſel, or vat, whereinto the wine runs from 
the preſs; that in which it is received and preſery- 
ed; which, in Hebrew, is called 27), jekeb ; and 
in Greek, Adun S, or Ay &, /accos or lenos. 
Whence proceed theſe expreſſions : he digged a 
wine-preſs in his vineyard ; your preſſes ſhall run 


over with wine ; thy preſſes ſhall burſt out with new 
wine; to draw out of the preſs ; Leeb they ſlew at 
the wine preſs of Leeb. It was a kind of ſubter- 


raneous ciſtern, in which the wine was received 
and kept, till it was put into jars, or veſſels, of 


earth or wood. See Plin. lib. xiv. cap. 21. 


_ Columel. lib. xit. cap. 19. Cato, de re Ruft. cap. 


113. where they ſpeak of theſe ciſterns under 


ground, wherein the wine was put. Vide LAKE, 
We read ſeveral titles of the P/alms, as Pſalm viii. 
I. van by LXX. Treg Tov Ayvuv. Vide & 
Ixxx. 1. & Ixxxill. 1. pro torcularibus, “ for the 

_ prefles,” [on Gittith, Eng. Tr.] which is differently 
explained. Some think, that theſe P/al/ms are 


ſongs of rejoicing for the vintage, and were 


chiefly ſung at the feaf? of tabernacles, after the 
harveit and the vintage. Others think, that 
gitthith, tranſlated preſſes, ſignifies an inſtrument 
of muſic. [ta Rav. quid. Grot. Boſuet, The 


fathers explain this in a ſpiritual ſenſe, of the 


church of Jeſus Chriſt, the myſtical vine, in 
which the pre/s is built, according to the de- 
ſcription of our Saviour in the goſpel. La 
Euſeb. Athanaſ, Didym. T heodoret. Heſych. Nice— 
phor. Aug. Hieronym. in [ecu We think chat 
we may tranſlate the Hebrew by, a pſalm ad- 
dreſſed to the maſter. of muſic, who preſided over the 
band of Gittites. In the temple were ſeveral 
bands of ſingers, of which ſome might be of the 
city of Cath: Gathites, 
PRETORIUM. This name is given, in the goſ- 
pels, to the houſe wherein dwelt the Roman go- 
vernor of Jeruſalem: Matt. xxvii. 27. Mark 


15, 16. John xviii. 28, 33. Here the governor 


ſat in his judicial capacity, and here 7e/us Chri/t 
was brought before him. Notwithſtanding all 


eſpecially during the ſiege by Titus; and not- 
withſtanding the ruin and deſolation of the 
city, after it was taken by the Romans, they 
pretend to ſhew travellers the prætorium, or 
the palace of Pilate, where, afterwards (they 
ſay) a church was built. Vide FRaGMENT 
No. CXXX VII. p. 68. and the Map of Jeruſalem. 


00 20. xxi. 12. Acts xXill.. 24, Cc. See St. Paul ſpeaks alſo of the prætorium (or palace) at 


OVERNOR. 
4 


Rane, wherein he gave teſtimony to 7e/us a + 
| nil. 
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Phil. i. 13. Some think, that by this name, he 
means the palace of the emperor Nero. [ta 
Chryſoft. Theodoret, Theoph. ft. Eraſm. Menoch. 
Huber. Differt. in hunc locum. Others, that he 
means the place where the Roman prætor fat to 
do juſtice, i. e. his tribunal. It is certain, the 
emperor's palace did not bear the name of tri- 
bunal; but St. Paul being accuſtomed to call by 
this name the governor's palace at Feriſalem, 
might give this name to the emperor's palace at 
Rome. Others have maintained, that under the 


name of the prætorium at Rome, St. Paul would 


expreſs the camp of the pretorian ſoldiers, 
whither this apoſtle might have been carried by 
the ſoldier that always accompanied him, and 
who was faſtened to bim by a chain, as the man- 
ner was among the Romans; Cor, the pretorian 
ſoldiers viſiting their fellow ſoldier who kept Paul, 
might be addreſſed by Paul; and ſo be converted, 
or at leaſt be convinced of his innocence. ] 

PRIDE, is a fin very odious to God and man, 
and which the Scripture condemns in a multi- 
tude of places. For, what is diſplayed in the 
whole ſacred hiſtory, but the pride, preſumption, 
and vanity of men, overthrown ? What elle, 
but the humility, the meekneſs, the acknowledg- 
ment of human weakneſs, exalted, fupported, 
and recompenſed ? God refifteth the proud, and 
giveth grace lo the humble. A man's pride fhall 
bring him loau; but honour fhall uphold the humble 
in ſpirit» Pride goeth before deſiruttion; and a 
haughty ſpirit before a fall. Better is it to be of an 
humble ſpirit with the lowly, than to divide the ſpoil 
with the proud. | | 

Pride is alſo put for the hardneſs and inſolence of 
a ſinner, in oppoſition to fins of infirmity or 
ignorance : but the foul that doth aught preſump- 
tuouſly, the ſame reproacheth the Lord; and that 
foul 2 be cut off from among his people. Numb. 
xv. 30. And Deut. xvii. 12. And the man that 
vill do preſumptuouſly, and will not hearken unto the 
prieſt, or unto the judge, even that man fhall die. 
The Lord treated the Ezyptians with rigour, be- 
cauſe they acted with pride and inſolence to- 
ward the Hebrews. Exod. xviii. 11. Fob and 
the P/almift have diſtinguiſhed Pharaoh by the 
name of the Proud. Job xxvi. 12. Pfalm lxxxix. 
10. T/aiah, li. g. uſes the ſame expreſſion, to 
mark the deſtruction of Pharaoh. And Ezekiel, 
xxxii. 12. the Chaldeans ſhall deſtroy the pride, 
the inſolence, the cruelty of Egypt. See Nehem. 
ix. 16, 29. | | | 

The Scripture often reproaches the Moabites with 
their pride it points them out, under the name 
of children of haughtineſs, or pride; for ſo we 
tranſlate, Numb. xxiv. 17. And deſtroy all the 


3 


children of Sheth. The Hebrew may ſignify I, 
ſhall defiroy all the children of pride, or haught, 


The pride of Jordan, in the prophets, expreſſes th, 


The pride and the proud, ſuperbia & ſuper}, 


| Behold, I am againſt thee, O thou moſt proud, full 


PRINCE, Princeps. This name is ſometime; 


Prince of the prigſte, ſometimes expreſſes the hig. 
head of the prieſts, waiting in the temple, Jer 


the goſpel, Matt. ii. 4. & xvi. 21. & xxi. 15, 23 


Prince of the city; he had in the city the ſame au- 


temple: he took care of the preſervation of the 


Prince of the ſynagogue. In the Old Teſtament, 
Exod. xxxiv. 31. Numb. iv. 34. & XX 13. 


PRI 


neſs; which is confirmed by Jer. xlviii. 7 
which alludes to this in Numbers: JP; 4 
heard the pride of Moab, (he is exceedin, 
proud), his loſtineſs and his arrogancy, and 10 
pride and the haughtineſs of his heart. Compare 
Numb. xxi. 28. with Fer. xlviii. 45. Heb, All 
Iſai. xvi. 6. | | 


inundations of that river. Jer. xii, 6 xiii. 9 
xlix. 19. Zech. xi. 3. Vide JoR DAN. 


often repreſent Babylon and the Babyloniay, 
1ſaiah, xiii. 19. And Babylon the glory of kingdgn; 
the beauty of the Chaldees excellency, all be as wy}, 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrha. Fereniq} 
I. 31. 32. ſpeaking of the king of Babylam, ſays, 


the Lord of hoſts ; for the day is come, the time that] 
will vifit thee. And the moft proud ſhall fun! 
and fall, and none ſhall raiſe him up : and I il 
kindle a fire in his cities, and it all devour d 
round about him. See Plalm cxix. 21, 51, 6, 
78, 85, 122. 


taken for the chief, the principal: 2% princes 
the families, of the tribes, of the houſes c, Urael; 
the princes of the Levites, of the people, of the pricfi 
the princes of the ſynagogue, or aſſembly ; the prin 
75 the children of Reuben, of Judah, c. Alſo, 
or the king, the ſovereign of a country, and hi; 
principal officers : the princes of the army of 
Pharaoh; Phichsl prince of the army of Abnme- 
lech : Potiphar was prince, or chief, of th: 
butchers, or of the guards, of the king of 
Egypt; and Joſeph was in priſon with the prince 
of the bakers, &c. 


prieſt __— in office, 2 Mac. iii. 4. Matt 
xxvi. 57. or he who had formerly poſſeſſed tl 
dignity. And ſometimes, he who was at the 


XX. i. & xxix. 25, 26, 27. 2 Chron. xxx. d. 
or an intendant of the temple, or the head ol the 
ſacerdotal families. Whence it comes, that i 


& paſſim. Vulgat. mention is made of the print 
of the prieſts, in the plural. 


thority as the intendant of the temple had in tie 


peace, and good order. 2 Chron. xviii. 25. & 
xxxiv. 8. 


this 


PRI 


this term ſignifies, thoſe who preſided: over the 
aſſemblies of the people; the chiefs of the tribes 
and families of Hracl. But in the New Teſta- 
ment, the prince of the ſynagogue, is he who 
preſided over the religious aſſemblies held in the 
ſynagogue. 'This 13 he whom the Fews call naſe 
of the ſynagogue. He had ſeveral aſſociates, 
which were alfo called princes or chiefs of the 
ſynagogue. Luke viii. 41. Acts xiii. 15. & 
SVitl, 17. | 

Prince of this world. The devil, who boaſts of 
having all the kingdoms of the earth at his diſ- 
poſal, John xit. 31. & xiv. 30. & xvi. 11. 


Prince of the captivity, This is the name the 


oriental Jewws give to him, whom they acknow- 
kedge as their chief, and whom they obey, in the 
provinces beyond the Euphrates, under the domi- 
nion of the Perſſuus. See Baſnage, in his Hiſ- 
tory of the eus, tom. ii. lib. iv. cap. 3. Vide 
Car TIVIT r. ; | | | 
There is among the Jews a ſucceſhon of the princes 
of the captivity ; but thoſe who have enquired 
narrowly into it, find many errors and anachro- 
niſms in it. Baſnage's Hiſt, of the Fews, tom. ii. 
hb. iv. cap. 11. They pretend, that the princes 
of the captivity were not eſtabliſned in Babylonia 
till the beginning of the third century, in 220; 
that the ſucceſſion exhibited by the author of 
the lefler Chronicle, Sedar-olam-Zutha, is not 
ſupported by the authority of any ancient author; 
that neither Joſephus, nor Fuftin Martyr, in his 
Dialogue againſt Tryphon, have known any thing 
of theſe pretended princes of the captivity be- 
yond the Anphrates; and that the tradition of 


ſender authority in matters of hiſtory. 

as to the title, prince, in Scripture, and in Ye 
authors, it often means no more than a mere 
head of a family; or he who is appointed to 
preſide over his equals. The heads of the ſyna- 
gogues in Germany, and in ſome provinces of 
Jah, take the title of duke, or prince, of the Fexvs. 
This makes them nothing the greater men, nor 
gves them tlie greater liberty. 

Priucipes exercitus, Gen. xxi. 32. ſignifies generals 
of an army, which might not be very numerous; 
or even the captains of a prince's guard. Abra- 
bam is called, by thoſe of Hebron, princeps dei, a 
great prince. Gen. xxiii. 6. & xl. 20. The 
prince of the bakers, was Pharaoh's chief baker. 
The princes of the families of the Levites, were the 
heads and chiefs of thoſe ſamilies. The prince of 
the prieſts, is the high-prieſt. Nicodemus is called 

a prince of the Fewvs; John iii. 1. Vulg. i. e. of 

great conſideration among the Jeu. A prince 


the ſages, on which it is founded, is of very 


PRO 


of the Phariſees, is one diſtinguiſhed in that ſect, 
c. Vide KixGs. 


PRINUS, a fort of green oak, otherwiſe called 


holm-0ak + called green cab, becauſe it preſerves its 
leaves in the winter. Theſe leaves are like thoſe 
of laurel, but whitiſh, rough without, and 
ſtrongly ſerrated. One of the elders, who ac- 


cuſed Sr/anna, ſaid he had ſeen her with a young 


man under a holm-oak, /ub prino; and Doniel 
making an alluſion to the word prinus, anſwered 
him; The angel of God waiteth with the ſword to 


cut thee in two, Suſan. 59. Teiom ce peoov. 


The Greet reads priſai, which is, to ſaw. The 


commentators may be ſeen concerning this al- 


lufion in the Greet, which ſeems to prove, that 
this part of Damel was never written in Hebrew, 
Vide MasTic, LENTISK. 


PRISCA, a Latin word, ancient. | 
PRISCILLA, Ip Na, from Priſca. 
PRISCILLA, or Priſca; ſhe is generally called 


Priſcilla z yet ſhe is called Priſca, 2 Tim. iv. 19. 


2 Chriflian woman, well known in the 4s, and 


in St. Paul's epiſtles; ſometimes placed before 
her huſband Aquila. Vide AquiIL A. Their houſe 


was fo well regulated, that St. Paul calls it a 


church. From Epheſus they went to Reome, 


where they were, when St. Paul wrote his 


Epiſtle to the Romans, A.D. 58. He ſalutes 
them firſt of all, with great commendations, 
Rom. xvi. 5. They returned into Aa ſome time 
afterwards, and St. Paul writing to Timothy, de- 


fires him to ſalute them on his account. 2 Tim. 


iv. 19. A.D. 65. It is thought they died here. 
The Latin martyrologies obſerve their me- 


mory July 8. The Greeks celebrate the feaſt of 
Aquila Fuly 14. | 


PROCHORUS, Il:6opos, he that preſides over the 


choirs ; from xp, and pos. 


PROCHORUS, or Procorus, one of the ſeven 


deacons. Acts vi. 5. A. D. 33 or 34. The Greeks 
think he was the firit biſhop of Nicomedia. Ado 
ſays he ſuffered martyrdom at Antioch, Auguft . 
after having made himſelf very famous by his 


miracles. We have an hiſtory of St. John the 


Evangeliſt, under the name of Prochorus; but it 
is modern. 


PROCULA, or Preſcula, or Claudia Procula : this 
is ſaid to be the name of Pilase's wife. Vincent 


of Beauvais, lib. vii. cap. 41. ſpeculi hiſtoric. quotes 
the falſe goſpel of Nicodemus, as giving her 


this name of Procula ; but the copy of this goſ- 


pel, printed by {abricius, has not this name; it 
has only Matrona ipfius Pilati procul profita : yet 


Aalehas, in his Chronicon, Nicephorus, lib. 1: cap. 
30. the falſe Lucius Dexter; call her Proculas, 


Some 
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PRO 
Home of the fathers ſeem to think, that ſhe 
feared God, and was ſaved. Origen. in Matth. 
.Chry/ofl. in Matth. Hilar. Can, 33. Others 
conclude, that ſhe embraced the faith of Fe/us 
Chri/t, and that ſhe was of the number of his 
faints. Menolog. Græc. apud Cornel. a Lapide. 
As to the dream the had on account of our 
Saviour, ſome think it was ſuggeſted to her 
by the devil, who was in ſuſpence about ſome- 
thing, and was in fear of the ſubverſion of his 


empire. Evang. Nicod. Cyprian. ſeu aiius Serm. 
de Paſſione. Athanaſ. tract. ad Maxim. lib. i. p. 


163. Beda. Anſelm, Hiſt. Scholaſt. Others im- 
pute it to a good ſpirit. Ambroſ. lib. x. in 
Origen. Chryſoſt. Hieron. in Matth. Leo. Magn. 
Serm. xi. de Paſſione. Mald. Erot. Brug. in 
Matth. e 
PROFANE. This is ſaid of the contempt and 
abuſe of holy things: a man who is defiled, and 
touches any ſacred thing, pollutes, or profanes 
it. Profane perſons are not to meddle with, to 
ſpeak or write upon ſacred matters. A profane 
man, or laick, is not to touch the holy veſſels, or 
to be employed in divine myſteries. He who 
makes a jeſt of ſacred things, who profanes them 


by abuſe, who defiles himſelf by impure or 
ſhameful actions, is a profane perſon. The 


Scripture calls Eſau profane, becauſe he ſold his 
birth-right, which was conſidered as an holy 
thing. Heb. xii. 16. The Egyptians would not 
admit the Hebrews to their tables, becauſe they 
held them as profane. Gen. xliii. 32. The 
prieſts of the race of Aaron were enjoined to 
diſtinguiſh between ſacred and profane, between 
pure and defiled ; Lev. x. 10. and for this reaſon 
the uſe of wine was forbid them in the temple, 
during their time of waiting. It was forbid 
them to keep the fleſh of the peace-oiferings 


above two days. If they ate of it on the third 


day, they were puniſhed as profaners of holy 
things. Lev. xix. 7. 

Animals that were unclean by the law, made thoſe 
who touched them, or ate of them, unclean, pro- 
Fane, and polluted. Jſaiab, Ixv. 4. calls thoſe 
profane, who eat of the fleſh of ſwine, or who 
have profane broth in their pots. When the city 
of Jeruſalem is compared to the temple, the ſoil 
of this city is called profane ; Ezek. xlvili. 15. 
i. e. appointed to common uſes, and for an habi- 
tation of laics. In 2 Mac. xii. 23. the heathen 
that compoſed the army of Timotheus, are called 
profane. St. Paul marks as profane, ſuch novel 


words and expreſſions as are needleſsly intro- 


duced into religion. 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
To profane the temple, to profane the ſabbath, to 
profane the altar, are common expreſſions, to de- 


PRO 
note the violation of the repoſe of the ſabbath 
the entering of foreigners into the temyle % 
reverences committed there; impious ſacrifice 
offered on the altar of the Lord. | 

To profane the ſtatutes, or the commandment, x 

God, is to tranſgreſs and violate them. Pſy, 
Ixxxix. 31. 

To profane the covenant, or promiſes ſworn tob 
an oath, is to fruſtrate them, or not perform 
them. Pſalm Ixxxix. 34- Ch 

To profane his race, to blemiſh the glory of i. 
Eccleſiaflicus, xlvii. 22. ſays, that Solomon pre 


faned his race, becauſe by his ſins he was the 


occaſion, that God withheld his ſpirit of wiſdom 
from his ſon Rehoboam, who by his imprudence 
alienated the minds of Jrael, and cauſed the te. 
volt of the ten tribes. | 
To profane a vine, or a tree, is to make them 
common, and proper to be employed in ordiuary 
uſes. Deut. xx. 6 What man is he that hath 
planted a vineyard, and hath not yet eaten if it? 
Heb. literally, who hath not profaned it. In 
Leviticus, xix. 23. where Moſes paſſes a lay 
concerning the fruit of trees newly planted, he 
expreſſes the impurity of the firſt fruits by the 
name of circumciſion. Ye ſhall count the fruit 
thereof as uncircumciſed, For the three firſt year, 
_ theſe fruits were cut off as impure. The fourth 
year they offered what was produced, in the 
temple. Laſtly, in the fifth year the owner had 
the liberty of making uſe of the fruit as his own, 
which then became profane or common. Je. 
 miah promiſes the 1/raelites, that they ſhould te- 
turn again into their own country, that they 
ſhould plant vineyards on the mountains of &.. 
maria, and ſhould profane them; that is, {hould 
eat of the fruit thereof. The Yulgate ſays, Plan. 
tabunt plantantes, & donec tempus ventat, nun vil. 
demiabunt. They ſhould not touch thereof til 
the fifth year. The Hebrew ſays, plantabunt 
plantantes, & profanabunt. Jer. xxxi. 5. V8 
Wo YL. 55 . 
PROMISES. The word promiſe, in the Neu 
Teſtament, is uſually taken for promises formerly 
made by God to Abraham and the other p# 
triarchs, to ſend them the Meſſiaß. In this ſeal 
St. Paul commonly uſes the word promiſe. Gal. 
16. Rom. iv. 13, 14, 15, & paſſim, In Acts dt 
17. the time of the promiſe, is the time of the 
coming of the Meſiab. The children of the 
promiſe are, firſt, the 1/raelites deſcended from 
1jaac, in oppoſition to the 1/hmaelites deſcended 
from Iſhmael and Hagar; Rom. ix. 8. Gal - 
28. ſecondly, the Jes converted to Chriſta 


in oppoſition to the unbelieving Jews. 2 


WIL 


enjoy the promiſes made to the patriarchs, 10 


p 


PRO 

ich the unbelieving Fervs have fallen, The 
” * pirit of promiſe, Dohich Chriſtiaus have 
received, Eph. i. 13. is the Holy Ghoſt, which 
God has promiſed to thoſe who believe, and 
which is the pledge of their everlaſting hap- 
pinels. The firſt commandment to which God 
has annexed a promiſe, Eph. vi. 2. is that, Honour 
thy father and thy mother; to whica God has 
ſubjoined this promiſe, their days ſhall be multi- 
| plied on the earth. 25 \. 

| Promiſes in general alſo denote eternal life, which 
is the objeCt of a Chriſtian's hope. Heb. xi. 16. 


The ancient patriarchs were heirs of the promiſes 


by their faith and their patience. Heb. vi. 12. 
All the promiſes of God are accompliſhed and 
fulfilled in Fe/us Chriſt. 2 Cor. i. 20. 
The word promiſe is often put for a vow. If a 
woman makes a vow, and her huſband refuſe his 
conſent to it, her promiſe is void. Numb. xxx. 
13. And £eclerafticus, v. 5. it is much better 
not to vow at all, than to vow, and not keep 
one's promiſe. 3 
PROOF, Trial, Temptation. God intended to 
prove you, to ſee if you would walk in his ways. 
Exod. Xxx. 20. After he had proved you and 
afflicted you, he had pity on you. Deut. viii. 
16, God commands Gideon to bring his troops 
to a brook, that he might prove them there. 
Judg. vii. 4. As gold and filver are tried in the 
furnace, ſo God proves the heart. Prov. xvii. 3. 
The verb probo is alſo put for to know, to examine, 
Omnia probate, . quod bonum eſt tenete. 1 Theſ. v. 


what is the will of God, Rom. xii. 2. ut pro- 
betis que fit voluntas Dei bona, & c. Probare 
| tirones; 2 Kings xxv. 10. dino an He that 
exerciſes them, or that proves the young ſol- 
diers. The Hebrew ſays, He that is the maſter 
of the butchers, or of the cooks, or of the king's 
— ² df] „ | 
PROPHET, Ipo Ur, that foretels events; from 
700 and OJ. {fed 

PROPHET, from the Greek, prophetes. The 


9. d) widens: afterwards they called them 
nabi, Ma, Ppropheta, from the root nibba, to 
foretel, to divine. Scripture often gives them 
the name of men of God, or of angels, or me/- 
| ſengers 7 the Lord, The verb nibba to propheſy, 

in the Hebrew is of very great extent. Some- 
times 1t ſignifies to foretel what is to come ; at 
other times, to be inſpired, .to ſpeak from God. 
God fays to Moſes, Exod. vii. 1. Aaron thy 
brother hall be thy prophet ; he ſhall explain thy 
ſentiments to the people. St. Paul in his 


Piſtle to Titur, i. 12. quoting a profane poet, 
Vo“. II. 


21. Be renewed in ſpirit, that you may know | 


Hebrews originally called them ſeers, 1 Sam. ix. 


PRO 
calls him a prophet. The Scripture eften gives 


the name of prophet to impoſtors, who falſely 
boaſted of inſpiration. 


As the true prophets, when tranſported by the 


energy of God's ſpirit, were ſometimes agitated 
in a violent manner; ſimilar motions were called 
propheſying when exhibited by perſons who were 
filled with a good or evil ſpirit. 1 Sam. xviii. 
10. Saul being moved by an evil ſpirit prophefied 
in his houſe. To propheſy is alſo put for 1 /ing, 
ro dance, to play on inſtruments. Thou ſhalt meet a 
company of prophets, ſays Samuel to Saul, coming 
down ou the high place, with a pfaltery, and a 
tabret, and a pipe, and a harp before them, and they 
ſhall propheſy. And the ſpirit of the Lord ſhall 
come upon thee, and thou ſhalt propheſy with them, 
and ſhalt be turned into another man. 1 Sam. x. 
5 of * read, 1 Chron. xxv. 1. that the ſons 
of Aſaph were appointed to propheſy upon harps. 
This tern is alſo ute by St. Pas, 4 hes xi. . 5 
xiv. I, 3, 4, c. for explaining Scripture, ſpeak- 
ing to the church in public ; probably, becauſe they 
who exerciſed theſe functions were regarded as 
replete with the Holy Ghoſt, In Ecclus. xlviii. 
13. this term is uſed in an extraordinary ſenſe, 
inſtead of ſaying, to work a miracle, to raiſe the 
dead. Thus it is ſaid of the bones of Eli/ba, 
after his death his body prophgſied, becauſe they 
reſtored a dead perſon to life, as if they had ſtill 
been actuated by the ſoul of the prophet, Ecclus. 
xlix. 15. It is faid, that the bones of the pa- 


triarch Jo/eph propheſied alſo after his death, 


becauſe they were as a pledge of his promiſe 
made to his brethren, that they ſhould one day 


be delivered from their ſervitude in Egypt, and 


ſhould poſſeſs the land of Canaan. 


The moſt uſual way by which God communicated 


himſelf to the prophets was inſpiration, which 


conſiſted in illuminating the mind of the prophet, 


and exciting his will to proclaim what the Lord 


dictated to him. In this ſenſe we acknowledge 


as prophets, all the authors of the canonical books 
of Scripture, both of the Old and New Teftament, 
God alſo communicated himſelf to the prophets 
by dreams and nocturnal viſions. Feel, ii. 28. 
_ promiſes to the people of the Lord, that their 
young men ſhould fee viſions, and their old men 
| ſhould have prophetic dreams. St. Peter, Acts 
X. 11, 12. fell into an ecſtacy at noon-day, and 


had a revelation concerning the call of the Gen- 
tiles. The Lord appeared to Abraham, to Fob, 


to Moſes in a cloud, and difcovered his will to 
them. He often made his voice to be heard 
articulately. Thus he ſpoke to Maſes in the burn- 
ing l buſh, and on Mount Sinai, and. to Samuel in 
the night. St. 9 Aug. Prefat, in lib. xix. 
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PRO 
contra Fauſt. acknowledges three ſorts of prophets ; 
thoſe of the eu, thoſe of the Gentiles, and thoſe 
of the Chriſttans, Thoſe of the Fews are known: 
thoſe of the Gentiles are their poets and their 
ſages; and thoſe of the Chriſtians are the 
apoſtles, and apoſtolical men, of whom TFeſus 
Chrift has ſaid z wherefore behold, I ſend unto 
you prophets, and wiſe men, and ſcribes. Matt. 
xxiii. 34. See alſo Acts xiii. 1. Erant An- 
tiochiæ Prophete & Doctores, &c. | 
We have in the Old Teftament the writings of ſix- 
teen prophets ;, i. e. of four greater prophets, and 
twelve lefſer prophets. "The four greater prophets 
are 1/aiah, Feremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, The 
Jeaus do not properly place Daniel among the 
prophets, becaule (they ſay) he lived in the ſplen- 
dour of temporal dignities, and a kind of life 
different from other prophets, The twelve leſſer 
frophets ate, Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, 
Fonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zachariah,, and Malachi. | 


CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE PROPHETS. 


1. Hoſea, under Uzziah, king of Judah, who 
began to reign A. M. 3194; and under Votham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and under 
Jeroboam II. king of 1/rael, and his ſucceſſors, to 
the deſtruction of Samaria, A. M. 3283. 

2. Amos, under Uzziah, A.M, 3219, and about 


ſix years before the death of Jeroboam II. king of 


Vrael, which happened A. M. 3220. 


3. Jſaiah, at the death of Uzziah, and at the be- 


ginning of the reign of Fotham, king of Fudah, 
A.M. 3246. He continued to propheſy to the 
reign of Manaſſeh, which began A. M. 3306. 

4. Jonah, under the kings Foofb-and Feroboam. II. 
in the kingdom of [/ael, about the ſame time as 
Hoſea, Iſaiab, and Amos. Feroboam II. died 
A. M. 3220. | F-43 

s. Micah, under Jotbam, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
kings of Fudah. Jotbam began to reign A. M. 
3235, and Hezekiah died A.M. 3306. Micah 
was contemporary with J/aiab, but began later 
to propheſy. 

6. Nahum, under the reign of Hezekiah, and after 
the expedition of Sennacherib, i. e. after A.M. 


3291. 


7. Jeremiah, in the thirteenth year of %%, king 
3375 Feremiah continued to 
propheſy under Shallum, FJeboiabim, Feconiah, 


of Fudah, A. M. 3375 


and Zedekiah, to the taking of Jeruſalem: by the 
Chaldeans, A. M. 3416. It is thought he died 
two years afterwards in Egypt, in 3418. 

8. Zephaniah appeared at the beginning of the 


reign of Jęſab, and before the twenty-eighth 


PRO 
year of that prince, A.M. 3381; and even before 
the taking of Nineveh, A. M. 3378. 

9. Feel, under | Foſrah, about the ſame time i 
Feremiah and Zephaniah. 

10. Daniel was taken into Chaldea, A, M, 3398 
the fourth year of Jehoiabim, king of Pudal, | 
He propheſied at Babylon to the end of the can. 
tivity, A. M. 3468, and perhaps longer, 

11. Ezeliel was carried captive to Babylon with 
Feconiah, king of Judab, A. M. 3405. He began 
to propheſy in A. M. 3409. He continued til 
toward the end of the reign of Nebuchadyezz, 
who died A. M. 3442. | 

12. Habatkuk in Fudea at the beginning of the 
reign of Fehoiakim, about A. M. 3394, and before 
the coming of Nebuchadnezzar in 3398. 

13. Obadiah in Judea after the taking of Jeruſalon, 
A. M. 34 14, and before the deſolation of Idumea, 

(as we believe) in 3410. 

14. Haggai was brought to Jeruſalem A. M. 3414; 

he returned from the captivity in 3468, and pro. 
pheſied the ſecond year of Darius, fon of H. 

flaſpes, which was A. M. 3484. 

15. Zachariah propheſied in Fudea at the ſame time 1; 

HAaggai, and he ſeems to have continued after hin, 

16. Malachi has no date to his prophecies. If he 
was the ſame as Eſdras, which is very probable, he 
may have propheſied under Nehemiah, who re. 
turned into Zudea A. M. 3550. Vide the article; 
of theſe prophets. Beſide theſe, there are many 

whole names appear in Scripture, but of whon 
we have no writings remaining. 

The propheteſſes are, 1. Miriam, ſiſter of M. 
2. Deborah. 3. Hannah, the mother of Sans! 
4. Abigail. 5. Huldab. 6. Eſther. 7. The mid 
wives of Egypt, who preſerved the firſt- born af 
the Hebrews. 

After Malachi no prophets were in 1/rael, as before; 
fo that in the time of the Maccabees, 1 Macc. i. 
46. A. M. 3840, ante A. D. 164. when th: 
altar of burnt-ſacrifices was demoliſhed, which 
had been prophaned by the Gentiles, the ſtones 
thereof were ſet aſide, till a prophet ſhould ati 
to declare what ſhould be done with them. 

The prophets, according to St. Auſtin, lib. xvi 
de Civit. cap. 41. were the divines, the philoſo- 
phers, the inſtructors, and the guides of tit 
Hebrews. in piety. and virtue. They genera! 
lived retired, in ſome country retreat, and in: 
ſort of community, where they and their die 
ciples were employed in prayer, in labour 
with their hands, and in ſtudy. Their habits 
tions were plain and ſimple, which they then. 
ſelves built, and cut down the wood. Let the 


exerciſed no trade for gain, nor did they . 4 


Caps | 


The prophets were not obſervers of . 


PRO 


| take any work that was too laborious, or incon - 


ſiſtent with the repoſe their employment re- 
quired. Thus Eliſba quitted his plough, when 
Elijah called him to the prophetic office, 1 Kings 
xix. 20. Zechariah ſays, xiii. 5. one is no prophet, 
but an huſbandman. Amos ſays, vii. 14, he is 
no prophet, but an herdſman, and a gatherer of 
ſycamore-fruit. 


Elijah was cloathed with ſkins, and girded with a 


girdle of leather, 2 Kings i. 8. 1/aiah wore 
fack-cloth, i. e. a coarſe rough habit, of a dark 
brown colour, which was the ordinary cloathing 
of the prophets. Zechariah ſays, xiji. 4. ſpeak- 


ing of the falſe prophets who imitated externally - 


the true prophets of the Lord, that hey ſhould 


not wear a rough garment to deceive, In Rev. 


xi. 3. the two witneſſes, thought to be noch and 
Elijah, are repreſented as cloathed in ſackcloth. 
Their poverty was conſpicuous in their actions. 
The preſents they received were only bread, 


fruits, and honey. The firſt fruits of the earth 
were given them, as being perſons that poſſeſſed 


nothing themſelves. The woman of Shunem, 
who entertained Eliſba, put into the prophet's 
chamber no furniture but what was plain and 
neceſſary. 2 Kings iv. 10. The ſame prophet 


refuſes the rich preſents of Naaman, and drives 


away from his preſence Gehazi who had received 


them. 2 Kings v. 26. Their frugality appears 


throughout their hiſtory. It is well known what 


is related of the wild gourds, Oo ary that 


one of the prophets cauſed to be boiled for the 
refreſhment of his brethren, 2 Kings iv. 38, 
40. The angel gave to Elijah only bread and 
water for a long journey. 1 Kings xix. 6. Oba- 
diah, the governor of Ahab's houſehold, gave 
nothing but bread and water to the prophets that 
he fed in the caves. 1 Kings xvili. 7. 


for Samuel had children, and 1/aiah had [wives] a 


wife, called the prophereſe, chap. viii. 3. Heſea, i. 2, 
Ec. received orders to marry a concubine, But 


there were no women, or wives, in the ſocieties of 
the prophets. Neither Elijab nor Eliſha had any, 
that we hear of, and we ſee with what reſerve 


the woman who entertained Eliſba ſpoke to him; 


and that by the interpoſition of Gehazi, 2 Kings 
Iv. 27. The prophets were expoſed to the rail- 
lenies, the, inſults, the perſecutions, the ill treat- 
ment both of kings and people, whoſe vices and 


Irregularities they undertook to reprove. St. 


Paul acquaints us, that many of them died vio- 
lent deaths. Heb. xi. 35, &c. 


PROSELYTE, IIpooyAvTog, a flranger, a foreigner ; 


Heb, Iz gher, a traveller, a flranger. 


PVROSELY TE, from the Greek Proſelytos, II ęo- 


PRO 


ovAUTO», Y ger. 22 necher, which ſigniſies a 
ſtranger, one who comes from abroad, or from 
another place. The Hebrew ger or necher, has 
the ſame ſignification. In the language of the 
Jeꝛus thoſe are called by this name, who come to 
dwell in their country, or who embrace their 


religion, being not Jerus by birth. In the New 


Teftament they are called ſometimes proſelylec, 
and ſometimes Gentiles, fearing God, or godly. 
Acts 11. 5. x. 2. 22. xiii· 16, 50. | 

The Hebrews diſtinguiſh two kinds of proſelytes. 
The firſt, profelytes of the gate; the others, proſetytes 
of juſtice, The firſt dwelt in the land of rael, 
or even out of that country, and, without oblig- 
ing themſelves to circumciſion, or to any other 
ceremony of the law, feared and worſhipped the 
true God, obſerving the Noachical rules. Of this 
number was Naaman the Syrian, Nebuzardan, 
general of Nebuchadnezzar's army, Cornelius the 
centurion, the eunuch of queen Candace, and 
ſome others mentioned in the As. 


The rabbins teach, that in order to make a pro- 


ſelyte of habitation, or of the gate, he that would 
enter into this engagement, muſt promiſe with 
an oath, in the preſence of three witneſſes, to 
keep the ſeven precepts of the Noachidz; i. e. 
according to them, that law of nature to which 
all the nations of the world are obliged; and the 
obſervation of which might bring them to eternal 
ſalvation, The Fews ſay, that the proſelytes of the 
gate have ceaſed in rael, ever ſince the obſerva- 
tion of the jubilee has been left off, and the tribes 
of Gad, of Reuben, and of Manaſſeh, on the other 
fide of Jordan, were led captive by Tiglatb- pileſſer. 


But theſe obſervations are not juſt, ſince we ſee 


many pro/elytes in the time of Jeſus Chriſt, who 
reproaches the Phariſees with compaſſing ſea and 
land to make a proſelyte, and after this, making 
him a greater ſinner than he was before. Matt, 
xxiii. 15, And St. Luke, Acts ii. 11. ſpeaks of a 
great number of proſelytes, and thoſe who feared 
God, that were at Feru/alem, when the Holy 
Ghoſt deſcended upon the apoſtles. I am apt to 
believe, that the greater part of theſe were pro- 
ſelytes of juſtice 3 but it cannot be denied that 
ſome of them might be pro/elyzes of the gate. 
The privileges of proſelytes of the gate were, firſt, 
that by the obſervation of the rules of natural 
juſtice, and by avoiding idolatry, blaſphemy, in- 
ceſt, adultery, and murder, they might through 
a holy liſe hope for eternal life. Secondly, they 
might dwell in the land of 1/rae/, and ſhare in the 
outward proſperities of it. It is ſaid they did not 
dwell in the cities, but only in the ſuburbs and 
the villages. But it is certain, that the ers 
often admitted into their cities, not only pro- 
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felytes of habitation, but alſo Gentiles and idola- 
ters, as appears by the reproaches on this account, 
throughout the Scriptures. In the time of Solo- 
mon there were in {/-ae/ 153,600 of theſe pro- 
ſelytes, whom this prince compelled to hew 
wood, to draw water, to cut ſtones, and to carry 
burthens for the building of the temple. 2 
Chron. ii. 17, 18. Thefe proſelytes were Canaan- 
tes, who had continued in the country ever 
ſince Jaſbua's time. Moſes forbad the 1/raelites 
to eat any animals that died of themſelves, or 
were ſtrangled, ſo that the blood remained in 
them; but allowed them to ſell or give ſuch 
animals to the ſtrangers and proſelytes. Deut. 
XIV. 21. | | 
Proſelytes of juſtice, are thofe converted to Ju- 
daiſin, who had engaged themſelves to receive cir- 
cumciſion, and to obſerve the whole law of /Zofes. 
'Thus were they admitted to all the prerogatives 
of the people of the Lord, as well in this life as 
the other. The rabbins inform us, that before 
circumciſion was adminiſtered to them, and be- 
fore they were admitted into the religion of the 
Hebrews, they were examined about the motives 
of their converſion ; whether the change was 
voluntary, or whether it proceeded from intereſt, 
fear, ambition, &c. Maimonides aſſures us, that 
under the happy reigns of David and Solomon, 
they received no proſelyte of juſtice, becauſe there 
was reaſon to fear, that it was rather the proſ- 
perity of theſe princes, than any love to religion, 
that made them converts to 7Zudaiſm. The Tal- 
mudiſts ſay, that proſelytes are, as it were, the 
canker and ruſt of Vrael, and that very great 
caution muſt be taken not to admit them too 
eainly. Vide Seld. de Syned. lib. ii. cap. 2. art. 5. 
When the proſelyte was well proved and inſtructed, 
they gave him circumciſion; and where the 
wound of his circumciſion was healed, they gave 
him baptiſm, by plunging his whole body into a 
ciltern of water, by only one immerſion. Vide 
Seld. de Fure Nat. & Gent. lib. ii. cap. 2, 3. 
This ceremony being a judicial act, was to be 
performed in the preſence of three judges, and 
could not be done on a feſtival day. The pro- 
felyte alſo cauſed circumciſion and baptiſm to be 


adminiſtered to his ſlaves, under thirteen years of 


age. But thoſe of that age, or older, could not 
be compelled, but he muſt ſell them, if they 


were obſtinate in not embracing Fudai/m. As to 
female ſlaves, they were only. to be baptized, if 


they would become converts, if not, they were 
to be ſold, The baytiſm that a proſelyte had 


once received, was never repeated, neither in the 


perſon of the proſelyte, though he ſhould after= 


wards apoſtatize, nor in that of. his children, 


PRO 
born to him after baptiſm, unleſs they were born 
from a pagan woman; in which caſe they were 
to be baptized as pagans, becauſe they followed 
the condition of their mother. 

Boys under twelve years of age, and girls under 
thirteen, could not become proſelytes, till the 
had obtained the conſent of their parents, or 10 
caſe of refuſal, the concurrence. of the officers ot 
juſtice. Baptiſm in reſpect of girls, had the 
ſame effect as circumciſion in reſpect of boys, 
Each of them by means of this, received (as! 
were) a new birth, ſo that thoſe who were the; 
parents before, were no longer regarded as fuch 
after this ceremony, and thoſe who before were 
ſlaves, now became free. Children born before 
the converſion of their father had no right to in. 
herit. If a proſelyte died without having had 
children after his converſion, his eſtate belonged 
to the firſt occupier, and not to the public tre. 
ſury. When proſz/ytes became Jeaus, they ro. 
ceived from heaven a new ſoul, and a new ſub. 
ſtantial form. This the rabbins teach concerning 
their proſelytes of juſtice. | 
They require three things in a complete pr:/zt, 
| baptiſm, circumciſion, and ſacriſice; but for 
women only baptiſm and ſacrifice. Gemar. 
Babylon. ad tit, Fabimoth, cap. 4. Vid. Main, 
Halac- Iſuribiah. cap. 13, 14. It is thought our 
Saviour alluded to the baptizing of proſeljte, 
when he told Nicodemus, John iii. 5, 10. that for 
thoſe who would obey his law, it was neceſſary 
they ſhould be born again. Except a man be 
bern of water, and of the ſpirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. And when Nicodemus 
appeared ſurprized at this doctrine, our Saviour 
ſays to him, Art thow a maſter of Iſrael, and 
 knoweft not theſe things? As though he would 
inſinuate, that what he had now told him had 
nothing extraordinary in it, ſince the baptiſm of 
proſelytes was a thing practiſed every day in Ill, 
Moſes in Deuteronomy xxiii. 1, 2, 3, Oc. excludes 
certain perſons from the privileges of the. people 
of I/rael, or, as he there ſpeaks, from the cin. 
gregation of the Lord; ſome for ever, others on 
for a certain time. All eunuchs, in whatever 
manner they became ſo, are excluded for err. 
Baſtards, or legitimate children, were not to be 
admitted till after the tenth generation. The 
Meoabites and Ammonites were in the fame cit- 
cumſtances. He received the Egyptian and 
Tdumeans. after the ſecond generation. It was 
allowed theſe perſons to be converted to the 
Lord, and to become proſelytes, when they 
pleaſed. Fohannes Hircanus, prince of the Jews, 
compelled the Idumeans to be circumciſed, and 


to embrace the law of Maſes; and from this time, 
| {avs 


PRO 


aus Toſaphusy. they were looked upon ns Pers, 
t J. lib. xiii. cap. 17. In A. M. fe 65 
"ite A. D. 129. Achior, prince of the Ammon- 
izes, Judith xiv. 6. became alſo a Few, without 
any. other preparation than that of being in- 
ſtructed in the belief and obſervances of this re- 
ligion : therefore, the * of being converted 
was not taken away from theſe nations; but 
they were not admitted to oſſices, or employ- 
ments, to dignities and other external prero— 
catives of the people of God, till after a certain 
time, and till they had given ſufficient proofs of 
| their perſeverance in the true religion. 
| The Hebrews believe, that the populace of Egypt, 


country, Exod. xit. 38. were all converts and 
proſelytes of juſtice: they will have it, that 
Jethro, the father-in-law of Mo/zs, had alſo em- 


ſons of Jacob admitted the Shechemites for pro- 
ſelytes, only requiring that they ſhould receive cir- 


ſorm us, that in the time of Solomon they received 
the Gentiles to Judaiſin by baptiſm only, becauſe 
of the great number that then became converts. 
But others acquaint us, as before obſerved, that 


If he that preſented himſelf to be admitted as a 
convert had already been circumciſed, they con- 
tented themſelves with juſt opening the ſcar leſt 
after circumciſion, ſo as to draw a few drops of 


was to offer, I obſerve, that Jethro, the father-in- 


offerings to the Lord. Exod. xviii. 12. It is 
ſaid, that anciently the proſelyte offercd for a 
burnt-offering a ſacrifice of large cattle, or two 
turtles, or two young pigeons : but now, as for 
a long time, the eur have neither temple nor 
altar, they do not oblige their proſelytes to offer 


Gentium, lib. ii. cap. 2, 3, 5, 6. and de Synedriis, 
lib. i. cap. 3, 4. and de Succęſſione in Bona, cap. 


of the Jezus, p. 5. c. 3. And upon the baptiſm 
of proſelytes, and the other ceremonies of their 
converſion, fee Lightfoot on St. John, chap. iii. 

PROSEUCHE. The word Proſeuche is Greek, 


Roman Satiriſt, Juvenal, Sat. 3. v. 296. 


In qua te quzro Proſeucha, 
and pretty near the ſame as their ſynagogues. But 


were covered places; whereas, for the moſt part, 


which followed the 1/raelites, when they left that | 


braced their religion. Exod. xvii. 10. The 


cumciſion. Gen. xxxiv. 14, 15. Some rabbins in- 


then they would admit no proſelytes in 1/rael. 


law of Moſes, offered burnt-offerings and peace- 


ſacrifices. Conſult Selden, de Jure Naturali & 


26. and Baſnage's Hiſtory of the Fews, tom. v. 
lib. vii. cap. 8. and Leo of Modena, Ceremonies 


and ſignifies prayer. TIpooevxy, Oratio. In the 


it is taken for the places of prayer of the Jews, 


PRO 


the Pro/euches were out of the cities, on the 
banks of rivers, having no covering, except, 
perhaps, the ſhade of ſome trees, or covered 
galleries. In 4s xvi. 12. mention is made of 


the Proſeuche of Philippi in Macedonia, which 


was out of the city. Maimonides ſays, that the 


l 


blood. As to the ſacrifices that the proſelyte 


The PRovERBs of Solomon, are, without doubt, the 


the ſynagogues were generally in cities, and 


Proſeuches ought to be built in ſuch manner, that 
thoſe who enter them, may turn their faces 
toward the temple of Jeruſalem; reſpect being 
had to the ſituation of the place and of the city 
where they are. The 3d book of. Aaccabees, 
cap. ult. ſays, that the Jews of Expt, being 
delivered from danger, built a Praſeuche near the 
city of Alexandria. Epiphanius ſays, Here). 80. 


that at two miles from Shechem there was a Pro- 


ſeuche of the Samaritans, ſituate in a plain, built 
in form of a theatre, and without a roof; in 


which, (ſays Epiphanius) as well as in every 
thing elſe, they copy from the Jews. However, 


we mult allow, that often Fo/ephus and Philo 


confound the Profſeuches with the ſynagogues, 


and that they place them in the cities. See 
DYNAGOGUE, | 


ROVERBS. The come give the name of 


proverbs, parables, or ſimilitudes, to moral ſen- 


tences, maxims, compariſons, or enigmas, ex- 
preſſed in a poetical, figurative, cloſe and ſen- 
tentious ſtyle. The Hebrews call this kind of 
proverbs 5wn, Mifhle. Gr. TlzpeConai, Parable, 


Solomon ſays, that in his time, maxims of this 


ſort, were the chief ſtudy of the learned: 7 
wiſe man will endeavour (ſays he) to underſtand a 
proverb, and the interpretation; the words of the 


 aviſe, and their dark ſayings, Prov. i. 6. And 


Teſs the ſon of Sirach ſays, Ecclus. xxxix. 1, 
2, 3. He will keep the ſayings of the renowned mei, 
and where ſubtil parables are, he will be there als : 
he will ſeck out the ſecrets of grave ſentences, and be 


converſant in dark parables. The queen of Sheba 


came to fee Solomon, to prove him, and to pro- 


poſe dark riddles to him; 1 Kings, x. 1. Hiram, 
king of Tyre (they fay) kept a correſpondence, . 


by letters, with S9/omon, and propoſed enigma- 
tical queſtions to him, and explained thoſe that 


were propoſed to him by Solomon, AMenander © 
Dius apud Joſeph. Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. The 
ancient ſages of Greece greatly eſteemed this kind 


of exerciſe. Cleobulus compoſed no leſs than 


three thouſand ſongs and myſterious ſayings ;. 


and Cleobulina his daughter wrote enigmatical 
verſes. Diogen. Laert. in Cleobul. 


moſt valuable part of his works: he tells us, 


they were the fruits of his moſt profound medi-- 


tations, and of his moſt excellent wifdom : Ec- 


cleſ. x11. 9, In this book we find rules for the 
| | conduct: 
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eonducx of all conditions of life; for kings, 


courtiers, men of the world; for maſters, ſer- 


vants, fathers, mothers, children. Some have 
doubted whether Solomon alone was the author of 
this book: Grotius thinks this prince had a com- 


pilation made, for his own uſe, of whatever was 


extant, excellent in point of morality, from all the 


ancient writers of his own nation; that under 
.Hezekiah this collection was enlarged, by adding 
whatever of this nature had been written ſince 
Solomon; Eliakim, Shebna, and Foah (ſays he) 
compleated this collection, 2 Kings xviii. 18. 
But theſe conjectures are not ſupported by any 
proof. The fathers and interpreters aſcribe this 
whole book to Solomon. 


True it is, we may herein obſerve ſome differences 


of ſtyle and method: the nine firſt chapters, en- 
titled The Proverbs of Solomon, are written as a 
continued diſcourſe, and may be conſidered as a 
preface. -In chap. x. where we fee the ſame title 
again, the ſtyle changes to ſhort ſentences, 
which have little connexion with each other, and 


which, generally, contain a kind of antitheſis. 


In chap. xxii. ver. 17. we find a new ſtyle, ap- 
proaching nearer to that of the nine firſt chap- 
ters, to chap. xxiv. ver. 23. where is a new title, 


927M 58 1 10 the wiſe ; or, farther ſayings of 
the wiſe, Their ſtyle is ſhort and ſententious. 


Chap. xxv. we read, Theſe are alſo Proverbs of 


Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah, king of 
Judah copied out. And, doubtleſs, it was on this 


authority Grotius advanced, that this collection 
was made by Eliabim, Shebna, and Jah, famous 
men under the reign of Hezekiah, Chap. xxx. 1. 


we read, The words of Agur, the ſon of Jakeh. 


Laſtly, the title of chap. xxxi. and laſt, is, The 


words of king Lemuel. 


From all which, it ſeems certain, that the book of 


Proverbs, is a collection of the Proverbs of So- 
lomon, compiled by ſeveral hands: wherefore we 


cannot conclude from hence, that this is not the 
work of Solomon, for that prince being inſpired 


of the Holy Ghoſt, had compoſed no leſs than 
three - thouſand proverbs, 1 Kings iv. 32. Se- 


veral perſons might make collections of them; 


Hezekiah, among others, as mentioned chap. xxv. 
Agur, Iſaiah, Ejdras might do the fame. From 
theſe ſeveral collections was compoſed the work 
which we now have. Nothing is more reaſon- 
able than this ſuppoſition. It is no-where ſaid, 
that Solomon himſelf had made a collection of 
proverbs and ſentences. The title, Salomon“ 
Proverbs, rather ſhews the author, than the com- 
piler. The Rabbins generally maintain, that 


king Hezekiah, obſerving the abuſe the people 
made of ſeveral works of Solomon, chiefly thoſe 


4 
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which contained the virtues of plants, and f 
crets of natural philoſophy, he ſuppreſſed ſever; 
of theſe works, and only Preſerved thoſe that are 
handed down to us. Vid. Zemach David, & 
Seder Olam Rabba, cap. 15. [Vide SvBII.] | 
No doubt is made of the canonicalneſs of T}, B. 
of Proverbs. The Greek verſion of this book ; 
often very different from the Hebrew, and add 
many verſes not in the original. The Ry, 
edition of the Gyeek tranſpoſes whole chapter 
After chap. xxiv. ver. 22. it inſerts the fourteen 
firſt verſes of chap. xxx. Then it return 
ver. 23. and the reſt of chap. xxiv. After which 
it puts ver. 15. and the reſt of chap. xxx. They 
chap. xxxi. and, laſtly, chap. xxv. and those 
that follow, as far as chap. xxix. After which, 
is chap. xxxi. ver. 10. and the reſt, which con. 
clude the book. Leſſer tranſpoſitions may be 
ſeen in the body of the book. It is not known 
from whence theſe irregularities have proceeded, 
In the ancient Latin editions we find feyer;] 
verſes added, which have been left out from the 
time of St. Ferom: yet there {till remain ſome, 
PROVIDENCE. It is a tenet of the Chriſtian and 
Fewiſh religion, that God diſpoſes and goveri; 
all things by his Providence: that this Providen: 
is eternal and infinite; that it extends over every 
thing, even to the hairs of our heads, to the 
moſt minute animals, or herbs of the field. The 
atheiſts, whoſe ſentiments are combated by &. 
lomon, in his book of Ecclefraſtes ; and the Sul. 
ducees who aroſe afterwards, denied this Provi. 
dence : they maintained, that we are the only 
cauſes of our own happineſs or misfortune, ac- 
cording to our good or ill uſe of our liberty. 
But theſe notions are rejected by the generality ot 
the Fews; though they do not agree among 
themſelves, in the manner of explaining the el. 
fects of Providence Maimonides ſeems to think, 
that Providence does not act in the moving ot a 
leaf, or in the produCtion of a worm ; but that 
whatever relates to the production of animals, 
or things of leſs importance, is by chance. 
Moreover, the generality of the Jews hold, that 
mankind enjoy a perfect liberty as to good or 
evil; and that whatever happens to a man, 153 
a recompence for his good actions, or as à pu 
niſhment for his bad ones. 
« Say not before the angel, There is no Pu 
dence ; leſt God ſhould be provoked againſt you, 
and deſtroy all the works of your hands.” Ee. 
cleſ. v. 6. Thus ſpeaks the book of Eceleſufles 
Take care how you deny in ſecret the being 0: 
Providence; your angel will be a witneſs of your 
moſt ſecret thoughts, and God will puniſh you. 


The Hebrew expreſſes this; © ſay not, before wr 
| | angel, 


= 


0 
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angel, It is a fault of ignorance : why ſhould 
you expoſe yourſelf to the anger of the Lord by 
our words, and loſe all the labour of your 
ey Vide FRAGMENT, No. CLIII, p. 131. 


| pROVIDEO. This word, which commonly ſig- 


nifies to provide, Deus providebit ſibi viftimam, 
Gen. xxii. 8. is alſo uſed for, to fore/ee,. to feek, 
to prepare: Gen. xl. 33. Provideat Rex viruim 
fapientem. Elſewhere it is taken for, to be atten- 
tive, to confider ; Palm xvi. 8. Providebam Domi- 
num in conſpectu meo ſemper; I had God always 
before my eyes. Elſewhere it is put for, 10 take 
dure, to labour, Rom. xii, 17. We endeavour to 
do good, not only before God, but alſo before 
men; 2 Cor. viii. 21. Providemus bona, non ſo- 
m coram Deo, ſed etiam coram hominibus. Laſtly, 
Provideo is ſometimes put for, to foreſee, and to 
foretell Gal. iii. 8. Providens autem ſpiritus ſanc- 
us. And Acts ii. 31. David providens locutus eſt 
de reſurrectione Chriſti. . 

PSALMS, %&>poi, hymns, divine ſongs; from 
ANA . | . 


PSALMS. The book of, in Hebrew, Sepher Te- 


hillim, The Book of Hymns, In the Goſpel it 
is named, The Book of P/alms, The Prophet, or 
David, from the name of its principal author. 
This book is juſtly eſteemed as a kind of abridg- 
ment of the whole Scripture, ſays St. Auſtin. It 
is a general library, wherein we may meet with 
whatever is requiſite for ſalvation, ſays Caſſio- 


dorus. The ſacred hiſtory inſtructs us, ſays St. 


Ambroſe, the prophecies declare future events, 
the reproofs reſtrain the wicked, the precepts 
perſuade them, but the P/a/ms produce all 
theſe effects. Agreeableneſs and uſefulneſs are 
herein ſo happily mixed, that it is not eaſy to 
decide which is moſt prevalent. Hence proceeds 
that great veneration always paid to the P/alms. 
It was almoſt become a general rule, that biſhops, 
prieſts, and all religious perſons, were to have 
the P/alter by heart: the church has made it a 
principal part of her ſervice, and has obliged 
her miniſters to rehearſe ſome portion of it 
every day. | 
The Hebrews commonly divide the P/alter into 
hve books; and ſeveral of the fathers admit of 
this divifion, and think it very ancient. Nyſen, 
tract. 1. in Pſal. c. 5, Epiphanius lib. de Men- 
ſur, cap. 5. Euſeb. in Pſal. Ambroſ. & Author. 
Comment, in Pſalm. ſub nomine Hieron. Euſc- 
bius ſays, it may be obſerved in the Hebrew ori- 
a and in the beſt editions of the Septuagint. 
t. Ambroſe expreſsly refutes thoſe who rejeQed 
this diviſion, and who thought it contrary to the 
New Teflament, which quotes the p/alter as a 
lngle book. This laſt reaſon induced Hilarirs, 
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Terom, and Auſtin, to give up this diviſion of the 


þ/alter into five books, as contrary to Scripture. 


Modern commentators are not more unanimous 
than the ancients: ſome think the p/alter was 
diſtributed into five books by the authors who 
collected the P/alms; others will have this to be 
much more modern, and even ſince the times of 


the apoſtles. This diſpute is of no great conſe- 
quence. 


But what perſuades us that this diſtribution is very 


ancient, and even from the time of the firſt col- 
lecting the P/alms, is, that at the end of each 
book we read the ſame concluſion, which ſeems 
to have been put there by Eſdras, or by thoſe: 
who had the care of collecting the ſacred books 
after the captivity of Babylon. Vid. Muis ad 
P/al. xl. This is certain, that both Jews and 
Chriſtians have reckoned the collection of P/alms 
as one book, in. their enumeration of the books 
of holy Scripture. The firſt book of the alter, 
according to the Hebrews, ends at our fortieth 
P/alm. The ſecond at the ſeventy-firſt. The 
third at the cighty-eighth. The fourth at the 
hundred and fifth. The fifth at the hundred 
and fiftieth. The four firſt books conclude with 
theſe words, Amen, Amen. The fifth with 
Hallelujah. a | 
The number of canonical P/alms has always been 
fixed at one hundred and fifty; for the hundred 
and fifty-firſt, (in the Greet) has never been re- 
ceived as canonical. But though the number of 
the whole has been agreed on, yet there is a va- 


riety in their diſtribution. The 7ews make two 


of the ninth, and begin their tenth at theſe words 
of P/alm ix. 22. Why flandeſt thou afar off, () 
Lord? fo that from this place to P/alm exiii. 


their citations and numbers are different from 


the Latin and Greek. The Proteſtant churches, 


and the Eugliſb verſion, following this diviſion 


of the Hebrews, quote the Pſalms in like manner. 


At Pſalm exiii. When Iſrael went out of Egypt, 


they recede ſtill farther from the Latin, dividing 
this P/a/m into two, and beginning the cxiv. at 
theſe words, Not unto us, O Lord. So that 
Pſalm cxiv. according to the Greeks and Latins, 
is their exvi. But afterwards they come nearer 
again, by uniting P/alms cxiv. and cxv. ſo that 
they differ but by one as far as the cxlvi. And 


then uniting again P/alms cxlvi. and cxlvii. they 


coincide, and continue to reckon with the Lul- 
gate to the end of the Falter. | 


There is alſo fome difference among the ancient 
Greek and Latin copies,. about the diviſion of the 


firſt and ſecond Palm; ſome making but one of 
both, and others dividing them into two; as we 
do, at this day. It is true in general, that the 


diviſion, 
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diviſion of the Pſalter is not of that antiquity as 
might be imagined, and that ſometimes one is 
obliged, in order to purſue the ſenſe of a P/a/m, 
to connect one with another, or to ſeparate them, 
as the matter requires. St. Hilary, Prolog. in 
Pſalm vi. & in P/al. ii. affirms, that in his time 
the diſtribution of the P/alms was not ſettled 
among the Hebrews, and that ſome divided them 
in one manner, and ſome in another. Origen 
makes the ſame obſervation, in P/al. ii. Edit. 
Hexapl. tom. 1. p. 475, He ſays, that in the 
Hebrew the Pſalms are marked by 1, 2, 3, Ec. 


and in the time of Kimchi, i. e. in the twelfth 


century, the matter was yet undetermined. Vide 
Genebrard. in Pſalm ix. 23. ſeu P/al. x. in Hebr. 
Kimchi, ibidem. Often ſeveral P/alms have 
been made of what ought to have been but one, 
by the intention of the author. 

is a tradition among the Hebrews and Chriſtians, 
that E/dras is, if not the only, yet the principal 
collector of the book of P/alms. Euſebius, St. 
Hilary, Theodoret, the author of the Synopſis 
printed under the name of St. Athanaſius, vene- 
rable Bede, and ſeveral others impute this honour 
to him. Philaſter ſays, hereſ. 77. that wiſe men 
of the Jerbiſß nation having collected them toge- 


ther, ranged them in the order they had received 


from their anceſtors, who had preſerved them 
from the hands of their enemies. Even before 
the captivity there was a collection of the P/alms 
of David, ſince Hezekiah, when he reſtored the 


worſhip of the Lord in the temple, cauſed the 


- P/alms of David to be ſung there, 2 Chron. 


xxix. 25, 26, c. In the library that Nehemiah 
erected at Jeruſalem, he cauſed the P/alms of 
David to be depoſited, 2 Mac. 11. 13. 


Speculative men have exerciſed themſelves very 


much on the order and diſpoſition of the Pſalms. 


They have diſcovered myſtery and deſign, ſome 


in one manner and ſome in another. Some 


have thought they could obſerve a ſucceſſion of 
the events of the life of David. Hilar. Prolog. 
in Pſalm. Ambroſ. Apolog. David. cap. 8. Origen. 
in Epiſt ad Rom. lib. iii. cap. 3. Others the 
order of the ſolemnities celebrated in the temple, 
Euthym. Prolog. in Pſalm. St. Chryſeſtom ob- 
ſerves on Pſalm li. that generally ſpeaking the 
firſt Pſalms are on ſubjects of ſorrow, and the 


latter on more joyful and comfortable ſubjeCts. 


St. Auflin, on Pſalm cl. acknowledges, that he 
could not diſcover the myſtery of the diſpo- 
ſition of the P/a/ms, but that it ſeems to him, 
that every fiftieth hath a relation to the vocation, 
the juſtification, and the glorification of the 
ſaints; ſince the fiſtieth relates to repentance, 


the hundredth to mercy, and the hundred and 


Giftieth to the praiſe of God in his ſaints, 5 


St. Ferom. on Jerem. xxv. initio. obſerves, that 
it is impertinent to expect in the P/alter a ch, 
nological ſeries of Canticles, which have relation 
to certain events of hiſtory, ſince it is ng the 
cuſtom of authors of lyricks to obſerye fach 
order; and indeed, a very little examination gf 
the text and ſpirit of the P/a/ms may convince 


us, that thoſe who undertook this collection 20 


ſimply in view to give us theſe holy Canticles 3; 
they found them, with a religious and exzq 
ſcrupuloſity, without either retrenching whit 
had been already repeated, or ſupplying what 
might ſeem deficient, or connecting what hd 
been ſeparated, or ſeparating what had been im. 
properly joined. | : 


The authority and canonicalneſs of the book of 


0 


Pſalms have always been acknowledged by both 
Fews and Chriftians, Philaſtius ſays, that the 
Nicolaites, the Gnefticks, and the Manichees de. 
nied that David was a prophet, or that his works 
were effects of inſpiration. But the fenti. 
ment of the CHriſtian church has always been, 
that all the hundred and fifty P/alms contained 
in the P/alter were productions written under 
the influences of the Holy Ghoſt, | 

ne thing however creates a difficulty with ſome 
perſons of piety ; that in the P/alms we ſome. 
times find imprecations againſt the wicked, and 
the enemies of the prophet. But the fathers 


and interpreters commonly explain theſe paſſages, 


as predictions of their calamities; as if it were 


ſaid, that they ſhould certainly periſh, if they 


continued in their diſorderly courſes ; or, let 


them periſh if they will not be converted. 8. 


Chryſoſtom, on Pſal. cxxxvi. 11. ſays, that in thele 
paſſages the P/almif# does not ſo much deliver 
his 'own ſentiments, as thoſe of others. St. 
Athanaſius, argumento on Pſal. Ixxii. maintains, 
that he makes theſe curſes and imprecations, not 
againſt his viſible enemies, but againſt his unvi- 
ſible enemies. 


Nothing can be a greater argument of the obſcurity 


of the book of P/alms, than the great number 
of commentaries intended to explain them. 
Bocchius and Draudius have reckoned up above 
five hundred. Father Le Long, Bibliotheca ds. 
cra, tom. 2. has enumerated 6x hundred and 
thirty, without reckoning thoſe on Scripturs 


in general, or thoſe on a part of the Pſa 


only; ſo that if we would comprehend all it 
may be affirmed, that above a thouſand writers 
have undertaken to illuſtrate the P/a/ms. 


The difficulty of ſucceeding in the explication of 


theſe divine Canticles proceeds from ſeveral 
ſources. (1) the obſcurity of the {brew 0 
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(2) the nature of the ſtyle, which is very ſub- 
lime, and at the ſame time very different from 
our manner. (3) the abſtruſeneſs of the matter. 
The Hebrew of the Palme is more obſcure than 
that of other books of Scripture, as in general 
the ſtyle of poetry is more difficult than that bf 
proſe. Beſides, the copyers having underſtood 


have occaſioned many faults herein. 
Having admitted the authority of the book of 


been divinely inſpired; all are not agreed whe- 
ther we owe them to one author or to many, or 
whe he was (or they were) who compoſed them. 
Some aſſert they all belong to David; which 
others deny. St. Chry/ſo/tom, in Pſal. 1. St. Am- 
broſe, prefat. in Pial. i. St. Auftin, lib. 17. cap. 
14. de Civit. T heodoret, pref. in Pſal. Cafjiodorus, 
prolog. in Pal. Euthymius, pref. in Plal, Phi- 
laſtrius, hereſ. 79. and many of the moderns, 
maintain, that David was the author of them 
all. St. Hilary, prolog. in Pſal. the author of 
the Synopſis aſcribed ro Athanaſius, and ſeveral 
others, pretend the contrary. The reaſons of 
each opinion are to be diſcuſſed, _ 

Thoſe who think David to have written the whole 
P/alter, rely upon theſe reaſons. | 

1. In Scripture this holy king is deſcribed by his 
character of P/almift of Iſrael, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
1, 2. The feet pſalmiſt of Iſrael ſaid, The Spirit 
of the Lord ſpake by me, &c. | 
2. In all the ceremonies wherein mention is made 
of ſingers, or of P/a/ms, generally the P/alms 
of David are intended. Thus at the dedication 
of the temple of Solomon, the Levites rehearſed 


xxiii. 5. When Hezeliab was about to reſtore 
the worſhip of the Lord in the temple, he com- 
manded the Levites to praiſe the Lord with the 
words of David and of Aſaph the Seer. 2 Chron. 
ix. 30. Aſaph was principal muſician in 


Canticles, to be ſet to muſick, and to be ſung 
by the choir over which he preſided. At the 
dedication of the ſecond temple, after the return 
ſrom the captivity, they ſung the praiſes of the 
Lord in the Canticles that David had compoſed. 
Era iii. 10. Nehemiah placed the P/alms of 
David in the library he founded at Fern/alem. 
Nehem. xii. 35, 39. 2 Macc. ii. 13. Teſus the 
lon of Sirach commends the zeal of David, for 
having compoſed hymns to be ſung before the 
Lord. Eccluf. xlvii. 10. In the New Teſtament 
our Saviour and his apoſtles always quote the 
Pfalms by the name of David's; and uſe them 


as my Na Fes never contradicted them in 
„„ I; ol, 


it leſs, and having oftener tranſcribed this book, 


Pſalms, and acknowledged their authors to have 


the Canticles that David had compoſed. 1 Chron. 


David's time, to whom this prince ſent his 
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this, though in every thing elſe they were ready 
enough to oppoſe them, and very glad to find 
obje:tions. Nor do they only quote under his 
name ſuch as bear the title of David, but they 
Cite others alſo under his name, which have no 
particular title; as the ſecond P/alm quoted b 
St. Peter, Acts iv. 25. | 
3. The ancient, uniform, and conſtant uſe of the 
church, which gives to the P/alter the name of 
the P/alms of David, is another proof of the 
perſuaſion propagated from the very beginning, 
that this holy king and prophet was the author 
of theſe divine Canticles. U/us Ecclefie catbo- 
lice ſpiritus ſancti inſpiratione, generaliter & im- 
mobiliter tenet, ut quicumque eorum Pſalmorum 
cantandus fuerit, Lector aliud prædicare non au— 
deat, niſi Pſalmos David, ſays Cafſiedorus. Phi- 
laſtrius has carried this matter ſo far, that he 
places thoſe among Hereticks, who denied that 


David was the author of all the P/alms. Perez 


in his commentary on the P/alms aſſerts, that 
Joſephus the hiſtorian, Jonathan the paraphraſt, 
and all the ancient Jeu were perſuaded, that 
David compoſed the whole P/alter ; but that 
the Rabbins relinquiſhed this opinion, when 
they found themſelves preſſed hard by Origer, 
by paſſages quoted from this very book. But 
what could the Rabbins gain by denying David 
to have been the author of the P/alms, ſince they 
acknowledged them all to have been inſpired, 
and to have been the work of prophets ? In what 
remains of Origen, we cannot diſtinctly ſee his 
opinion on this queſtion; but Genebrard aſſures 
us, that the Talmudiſis and Rabbins commonly 
teach, that all the P/a/ms are not to be aſcribed 
to David. | 

The contrary opinion has been ſupported with good 

arguments, and the number of thoſe who con- 
tend, that David has had partners in this ho- 
nour, is not inferior to thoſe of the former opi— 
nion. St. Hilary ſays expreſly, that the P/a/ms 
have for their authors the perſons whoſe names 
they bear in their titles. Aſurdam eff Eſalmos 
David dicere vel nominare, cum ibi Auctores eorum 
ipfes inſcriptionum titulis commendantur. Hilar. 
Prefat. in Pſalmos, & Comment. Plal. cxxx1. 
St. 7erome in his letter to Sophronius, which is a 


pre face to the P/alter, ſays the ſame thing; and 


in another place he looks on it as an error to 
aſſirm, that all the P/a/ms are of David. We 
read in a note on the title of the firſt Palm, in 
the commentary of St. Auſtin on the P/alter, 
that all the P/a/ms are not David's. But the 
learned think, this annotation does not belong 
to him, and that his true ſentiments are to be 
found in The city FI (lib. 17. cap. 14.) 
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where he evidently declares himſelf on the fide 
of David, ſay ing; Mibi credibilius videntur ex- 
iſlimare, qui omnes illos centum & quinquaginta 
Pſalmos ej us operi tribuunt. 


The Greet fathers are not leſs inclined to the opi- 


nion, that ſeveral authors were concerned in 
compoling the P/alms, than the Latin fathers, 
St. Athanaſius diſapproves the contrary opinion. 
He reckons up but ſeventy-two P/a/ms that be- 
long to David, and thinks that thoſe without 
titles are to be aſcribed to the ſame author as the 
P/alm aforegoing. In his Synopfes, if it be his 
work, he ſays there are P/alms of Feduthum, of 
Aſaph, of the ſons of Korah, of Haggai, of 
Zechariah, and of Heman : That ſome belong to 
all theſe authors together, as thoſe that have in 


the title Hallelujah: that the name of the P/alms 


of David was given to the P/alter, becauſe he 
was the firſt author of this kind of works, he 
regulated the order, the ſeaſons, and the func- 
tions of other writers, whoſe names are at the 
head of ſome of the P/a/ms. Hiſebius of Cæ- 


/area aſeribes to David only ſeventy-two of the 


P/alms. He thinks the others belong to thoſe 
whoſe names they bear. Euſeb. Prefat. in P/at- 
mos, p. 7, 8. & in Inſcript. Pſal. p. 2. & in 
Pſal. xli. Ix. Ixii. The ſons of Korah compoſed 
eleven, Aſaph twelve, Solomon two, Moſes one, 
Ethan the Ezrahite one. He deſcribes David as 
in the midſt of a band of inſpired mulicians, 
ſinging alternately as the Holy Ghoſt inſpired 
them, while all the reſt, and even David him- 
ſelf, continued in filence, contenting themſelves 
to anſwer in the chorus, Hallelujah. 


To theſe authorities may be added an infinite 


number of modern authors, as the Rabbins, and 
many Chriſtian commentators of all communi- 


ons, the greater part of which acknowledge, 


that in the P/alter are many Canticles written 
ſince David's time, and which carry in them- 


ſelves marks of their later origin; for example, 


when they ſpeak of the captivity of Babylon, 


which happened long after David. True it is, 


that the titles of the Palms are ancient; but 
many of them have other names beſide that of 


David. We may conclude from hence, at leaſt, 
that at that time they were thought not to be- 


long to David. And this argument will have 
more weight with them who contend, that the 
very titles of the Pſalms are inſpired. 


The TITLEs of the P/alms, are a matter about which 


interpreters have much exerciſed their ſagacity, 
and in which we have very little light, or cer- 
tainty. Some have a profound reſpect for theſe 
titles, and look on them as making a part of 
theſe divine Canticles, Others think they were 


A 
added afterwards, and are of ſmall conſideratic 
Some imagine theſe titles to be, as it were. 
key to the P/alm, and that whoever could bs 
derſtand them well, might eafily penetrate the 
ſenſe of the author. Others believe them of 
little importance for underſtanding the text, ,, 
having been added in after-times, and often 2. 
random. It is ſaid again by others, that eren 
allowing theſe inſcriptions might have been uſe. 
ful for the right underſtanding of the Pant 
yet we can derive but little uſe from them, fle 
greater part being now ſo obſcure, that the moſſ 
learned interpreters dare not flatter themſcly;; 
that they thoroughly underſtand them. Pari 
e damni in hujus vocis ( haggittith } 1gn.oraticne 
cum illa, ut & alie fimiles, que paſſim ocurry 
in titulis Pſalmorum, ad argumentum & materiyy 
carminis, nibil prorſus pertineant, ſays De Alais 
in Pſalm viii. 1. one of the moſt learned com. 
mentators on the P/alms. | 
The fathers are generally agreed as to the obſcurity 
of theſe titles, but they have a far different opinicn 
of their uſefulneſs. Origen delivers a notion 
that he had received from a Few, about the ob- 
ſcurity of the Scriptures in general, which is 
very appoſite to the book of Pſalms. Scripture, 
ſaid he, 1s like a vaſt and magnificent building, 
wherein are many apartments and chambers, 
every one of which has its proper key: But the 
key that is found at every door is not that which 
belongs to it. Often it is miſplaced, and the 
buſineſs is to find it, and to diſtinguiſh it ſrom 
many others. St. Auflin ſays, in Pſal. 139. the 
title declares the ſubject of the P/alm. The 
title of the P/alm and the P/alm itfelf, are two 
things that ought not to be ſeparated ; ſays 5t. 
Hilary, they mutually ſupport and aſſiſt each 
other. In Pal. cxix. Prolog. The title is the 
key of the P/alm, ſays the author of the com- 
mentary on the P/alms, printed under the name 
of St. Ferom. As one cannot enter into the 
houſe without the key, ſo the Canticle cannot 
be underſtood except the title be explained. 
St. Auſtin in Pal. Ixiv. goes ſtill farther, for he 
looks on theſe titles as inſpired. On / alm xi, 
whoſe title is 4 Song of Jeremiah and of Ezekiel, 
Ec. he ſays, we are here to acknowledge the 
voice of holy inſpiration. And ſpeaking of the 
title of the fifty-firft P/ahn, which is, 4 P/am 
of David, when Nathan zhe prophet came wits bil, 
after he had gone in unto Bath-ſheba, he fays, 
This is not to be found in the body of the Fal 
but is read at length in the books of the Kings: Hit 
both of theſe are divine Scripture. Theadoret 1s 
{till more expreſs, for he ſays that theſe titles 
were added by Eſdras, under the inſpiration 0! 


the 


BA 
the Holy Ghoſt; and that they were read and 


received inſpiration, and who would not be for- 
ward to mingle the notions of men with the 
words of the Holy Ghoſt. The Jews in their 
ſynagogues chant the titles of the P/alms, as 
well as the reſt of Scripture, and the Rabbins 
expound them in their commentaries. The 
LXX, and St. Jerome have preſerved them in 


their tranſlations, and in the ſacred texts. The 


greater part both of ancients and moderns have 
conſidered them as a key to the Palme. With- 
out them how ſhould we diſtinguiſh the authors 
of each Pſalm ? Byoſuet ſays poſitively, that they 


were placed at the head of the P/a/ms by the 


inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, to denote the 
author and ſubject of each of theſe divine Can- 


| ticles; and that we ought not to ſeparate the 


inſcriptions of the P/alms from the body of the 


Scriptures, ſince they are read in a continued 


order, and without diſtinction, not only in the 
Hebrew text, but in all the verſions. For the ſame 
opinion, Vide Du Pin's Preface to the P/alms. 


But I think it is carrying the matter too far, to 


maintain that all the titles of the P/a/ms are 
canonical and inſpired. Many catholic divines 
have poſitively aſſerted, that the greater part are 
of no uſe in explaining the P/a/m. The fathers, 
and among others, St. Auſtin, Hilary, Theodoret, 
Caſſiodorus, have acknowledged, that many of 
thefe titles have no relation to the body of the 
P/alm, and that they contribute nothing to the 


ſenſe. The catholic church has never made any 


injunction that they ſhould be ſung in her office, 
nor has ever determined them to be canonical. 


The Septuagint, and other late Greet tranſlators, 


have added titles to ſome of the P/a/ms which 
have none in the Hebrew, If the titles of the 
P/alms had been eſteemed canonical, would it 
have been permitted to meddle with them, to 
alter them, to ſuppreſs them, or add to them ? 
Which of the commentators, Few, catholic, or 
proteſtant, thinks it incumbent on him to follow 
the title of the P/a/m in his commentary? And 


yet both Fes and Chriſtians receive the Pſalms 
as holy writ. 


Therefore, in this queſtion we ſhould obſerve a due 


medium. 1, To treat the titles of the P/alms 
with much reſpect, becauſe, doubtleſs, a great 
number of them are authentic. 2. To acknow- 
ledge ſuch as are derived from the firſt authors, 


irom the ancient prophets, or, from E/dras, to 


be canonical, g. Thoſe added, either before or 
after E/dras, by Fews not inſpired, or by the 
Grech; alſo, thole that are apparently againſt 


preſerved by the Seventy, who themſelves had 
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hiſtory, or contrary to the ſpirit of the Palm, 
deſerve no particular conſideration. 4. The fa- 
thers themſelves, who ſeem to have thought 
them canonical and inſpired, muſt be underſtood 


to ſpeak of thoſe in the original text, written by 


the hand of Eſdras, or of the ancient prophets; 
for as to the reſt, they make no difficulty to give 
them up; as appears in Theodoret on ſeveral oc- 
caſions, 

According to the titles of the P/a/ms, in our 
Bibles, ſeventy-two bear the name of David: 

fifty are without the name of their author; but 

the rabbins hold, that they are to be referred to 
that author, whoſe name 1s immediately before : 
And this tradition of the Fews is related and 


received by Origen, by St. Ferom, by Euſebius, 


by Hilary, and Athanaſius. | 

P/alms inſcribed to the ſons of Korah, are xlii, xliii, 
xliv, xlv, xlvi, xlvii, xlviii, xlixz alſo lxxxiv, 
Ixxxv, Ixxxvi, Ilxxxvii, Ixxxvili. 

Inſcribed to Solomon, the Ixxii, and exxvii. 

Imputed to Ethan, the Ixxxix. | 

To Feduthun, the Ixxvii. 

To Moſes, the xc. | 

To A/aph, the 1, Ixxiii, Ixxiv, Ixxv, Ixxvi, Ixxvii, 
Ixxviii, Ixxix, Ixxx, Ixxxi, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii. 

Aſcribed to Adam, the xci. 

To Melchiſedech, the cix. 

To Feremiah and Ezekiel, the lgiv. | 

To Feremiah, the cxxxvi. Whith is alſo aſcribed 
to David, | . | 

To Haggai and Zecharioh, the exi, and the cxlv. 

Beſides the hundred and fifty P/alms received as 
canonical, there is one which is not in the ca- 
non, neither in the Hebrew, the Chaldee, nor 
the Vulgate ; but is read in the Syriac, in moſt 
of the Greek copies, in the Arabic, in the Auglo- 
Saxon verſion, in the books of prayers of the 
Greeks. St. Athanaſius, Euthymius, Vigilius of 
Thapſus, the author that interpolated the epiſtles 
of St. Ignatius, make mention of it, and quote 


it. Athanaſ. ſerm. ad Marcel. tom. 1. in Sinop/t, 


tom. 2. Euthym. in Pſalm. Vigil. Thap/. lib. 1. 


Ep. Ignat. ad Mariam. Caftobel. cap. 4. St. 
Chry/o/tom alludes to it, in his ſeventeenth ho- 
mily to the people of Antioch. Its title is, A 
Pſalm of Thankſgiving of David, when he had 
overcome Goliah. It begins thus; I was the least 
of my brethren, and the youngeſt of the houſe of my 
father, and I fed my father's ſheep, &c. 

Pjalms of Solomon; or, "The Pſalter of Solomon. 

Sce SoLOMON. 25 
Pſalms of Degrees. This name is given to fifteen 
P/alms, from the cxx. to the cxxxiv. incluſive. 
Ihe Heb. ſays, A ſong of aſcents : The Chaldee, 4 
Z. 2 | feng 
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eng that was ſung upon the fleps of the abyſs. 


'This explication 1s taken from the tradition of 
the Hebrews, which relates, 'That when they 
were laying the foundations of the temple, at the 
return from the Babyloniſh captivity, there came 
out of the earth a prodigious quantity of water, 
that roſe to the height of fifteen cubits ; and 
would have drowned the whole world, if Achi- 
tophel, the famous Achitophel who hanged himſelf 


in the time of David, about five hundred years 


before, had not ſtopt its progreſs, by writing 


the ineffable name of Jehovah on the fifteen ſteps 


of the temple !! To the ſame event they refer 
Pſalm exxx. which is one of the P/alms of De- 
Junius and Tremellius tranſlate, A Song 
of Excellencies; or, An excellent Song: Which 


tranſlation is not diſapproved by De Muis, and 


other ſkilful interpreters. But the common 
tranilation, P/alms of Degrees, has more gene- 
rally obtained. | 

But whence have they this denomination ? Inter- 
preters think, it was becauſe they were ſung on 
the fifreen ſteps of the temple. They are not 
agreed where theſe ſteps were. Some think they 
were without this holy place z others, at its entry. 
Others think them to be the fifteen ſteps men— 
tioned by Foſephus, de Bello, lib. 1. cap. 14. in 
Greco, p. 197. to aſcend from the incloſure of 
the women in the great court. Laſtly ; Others 
think they were the ſteps which aſcended from 
the court of the prieſts, to the porch before the 
holy place. But it cannot be proved, from Jo- 


fephus, or from Scripture, that the ſteps of the 


porch, or of the gates of the temple, or thoſe 


without the temple, were juſt fifteen in number. 
We ſee by Ezekiel xl. 22, 26, 31, 37, 49. that 


one had eight, and the other had ſeven ſteps. 


Beſides, we do not ſind, by any paſſage of 


Scripture, that the Levites ſung upon the ſteps 
of the temple; their place was around the altar 
of burnt-offerings, in the court of the prieſts. 
Some have thought, that theſe were called P/alms 
of Degrees, becauſe they were ſung in a gallery, 
which was in the court of 1/rae!, where, ſome- 
times, the Levites read the law. Nehem. ix. 4. 
But we do not find, by any paſſage of Scripture, 
that ſingers were placed in this gallery, or that 
they ſang theſe P/alms in particular. The au- 
thor of the commentary on the P/alms, printed 
under the name of St. Jerom, ſays, in Pſal. cxx. 
that in the temple there were ſeveral degrees of 
dignity among the prieſts and the Levites. This 
is true: But it is not ſaid, that theſe degrees 
were fifteen, There were aſſuredly four and 
twenty ſacerdotal families, and as many. of. the 
Levites, But what reference has this to the 


I ſhall now produce my own hypotheſis : I tran1- 


PTO 
fifteen P/alms of Degrees ? Some rabbins, and + 
good number of commentators, tranſlate the 
Hebrew by Pſalms of Elevation ; becauſe (they 


ſay) they were ſung with an exalted voice, 


n or 
becauſe at every P/alm the voice was raiſed. 


A Song of Aſcent, i. e. of Iſrael from the capti. 
vity of Babylon. Seripture commonly applies 
the phraſe, 10 aſcend, to expreſs this return. 
Cyrus, in his proclamation, Ezra i. 3, 5. & jj, 2. 
& vii. 5, 6. ſays, Who is among you, of all hi; 
people ? His God be with him, and let hin 9 1 
to Jeruſalem. And a good number of perſons 
preſented themſelves to go up, ſays Ezra i. II. 


& ii. 1. And Sheſb-bazzar brought up wit, they . 


of the captivity, that auere brought up from Baby. 
lon to Feruſalem. New theſe are the children of 
the province, that went up out of the captivity, 
Ezra vii. 6, 7, 9. This Ezra went up from Na 
bylon. And there ⁊uent up fome of the children 1 
Ifrael. For upon the firſt day of the firſt inn 
evas the beginning of the going up from Babyl:n, 
In Pſalm cxxii. which is one of the Pſalms 
Degrees, it is ſaid, vhither the tribes go up (to 
Feruſalem.) Laſtly ; Jeremiah, xxvii. 22. fore- 
telling the return from the captivity, ſays, Th» 
vill I bring them up, and reſbore them to this place, 


Ezekiel xxxix. 2. expreſſes himſelf in the ſame 


manner. | | 
Theſe expreſſions ſhew, that the Hebrews uſed 
the term 70 go up, when they ſpoke of their 
journeying from Babylon to Feriſſalem, There- 
fore, it is very natural to call thoſe P/alms if 
Aſcent, which were compoſed on occafion of 


and this is what is really obſerved in theſe 
P/alms. They have all ſome relation to this 
great event. They mention it in ſeveral places; 
and the greater part of them cannot be other- 
wiſe explained. 1 
Acroftick Pſalms. Thefe in the Hebrew, begin 
each verſe, or half verſe, with a letter of thc 
alphabet, ranged in alphabetical order. Thee 
Pſalms are, | 
P/alm xxv, xxxiv, xxxvii, cxi, CX11, exix, CXIV. 
PSALTERY, Vide Mus1c. . 
PTOLEM AIS, IIA He, warlike ; from r. 


AE{L0OG, t 


I. PTOLEM AIS, a city of Phænicia, on the e. 


diterranean ſea, having mount Carmel ſouth, be- 
ing a conſiderable port. Its ancient Hebrew 
name is Accho. Judges i. 31. The river B 
or Beleus, falls into the Aediterranear new 


Ptolemais, See BELUS. I have not found des 
116 


their deliverance from the captivity of Babylon; 
whether to implore this deliverance from God, 
or to return thanks for it after it had taken place; 
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the Ptolemy was, that gave name to this city, 
It was a Roman colony under the reign of Clau- 
dius, which there are ſeveral ancient medals that 
rove, The Chri/tians in the holy war, gave it 
the name of Are, or of St. John of Acre. Re- 
| land. Palæſt. lib. 3. The Arabians call it Acca. 
This city was aſſigned by Joſbua to the tribe of 
Aſbur, who did not drive out the inhabitants. 
Judg. i. 31. Ummah, an unknown city men- 
tioned Joſhua Xix. 30. might be 4ccho, which the 
tranſcribers have changed to Ummah. 


The Cruſadoes gave the name of St. John of Acre 


to this city, becauſe of a magnificent church, 
which was built there, dedicated to St. Fohn, 
This city was of a triangular form, being waſhed 
by the ſea on the weſt and ſouth, ſurrounded by 


two ſtrong walls towards the land, at about fifty 


paces from each other, and fortified by towers 
at equal diſtances. On the firſt wall toward the 
eaſt was a tower larger and ſtronger than the 
reſt, called the King's Tower ; at the middle 
angle was ſuch another tower, which was al- 
ways called the curſed Tower. And it proved 
its right to this name; for by this the Saracens 
entered the city, and took it, as was obſerved 
at that time. This was the laſt city the CHriſti- 
ant poſſefled in Syria. The ſultan of Fegyp?, 
Elpy, ſurnamed Melle- meſſar, having beſieged it 
in 1291, with 60,000 horſe, and 100,000 foot, 
the knights of St. Zehn of Feruſalem deſended 
it bravely 3 but at laſt they were forced to give 
ground; it was taken and almoſt deſtroyed. 

Il, ProL EMAIS, or Rozetta, a city of Egypt ſixty 
miles eaſt of Alexandria. The Jews of Egypt 
being delivered from the perſecution of PHilo— 


Macc. vii... 
PTOLEMY., IIxoA EH, warrior, warlite. 
PIOLEMY. All the kings of Egypt, from Pto- 
lan ſon of Lagus, to the conqueſt of Egypt by 
the Romans, bore the name of Ptolemy, That 
i from A. M. 363 1 to 3974, or from the death 


Mark Anthony, Vide EcyeT. Thoſe menti- 
oned in Seripture, are, 

L. ProLEMyY, ſon of Lagus, ſurnamed Soter, or 
Saviour. After the death of Alexander the Great, 
he brought the body of this prince into Egypr, to 
be interred at Alexandria. In the diſtribution of 
Aaarander's conqueſts among his generals, Egypt 
fell to Ptolemy. He at firſt contented himſelf 
with the title of governor, nor took the title of 
king, till after the death of all of Alexander's 
race, Juſt. lib. 15. cap. 2. Yet he managed 
the minds of the people of Egypt, and of the 
neighbouring princes, with a view of laying a 


pator, aſſembled here, and built a Preſeucha, 3 


of Alexander to the death of Cleopatra ſpouſe of 


1 


ſolid foundation for his future power. Some 
years after he was ſettled in Egypt, he thought 
of reducing Phenicia and Cwzle-/yria. At firſt he 
endeavoured to corrupt Laomedon, who governed 
thoſe provinces under Antipater and Perdiccas. 
But not ſucceeding, he ſent N:canor one of his 
generals, into this province, who took Lagmedor, 


and in a little time*made himſelf maſter of Cœle- 
fyria and Phenicia, | 
Ptolemy himſelf marching into Judea, entered Je- 


ruſalem, while the Jews were under no other 
concern but to obſerve the ſabbath. Appian, 'in 
Syriac. ſays, That having brought the city into 
ſubjection, he demoliſhed its walls; and 7/c- 
phus from Arifteas adds, Antiq. lib. 12. cap. 2. 
that this prince carried 100,000 Jews into 
Egypt, of which he incorporated about thirty 


thouſand, into his armies and garriſons, as know- 


ing that the e. were religious obſervers of 


their fidelity. He gave the reſt to his ſoldiers, as 


ſlaves. From hence proceeded that great num 
ber of Jes, afterwards found in Egypt, Libya, 


and the C yreniaca. 


Two years before his death, at the beginning of 
the thirty-ninth year of his reign, Ptolemy, La- 


gus, aſſociated with him in the kingdom his ſon 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, whom he had by Berenice. 


Ptolemy fon of Lagus, died A.M. 3721, ante 


AA. 


II. ProleEmy PHilLADELPHUSs, ſon of Ptolemy 
Soter, was aſſociated in the kingdom from A. M. 


3719. Tuſtin even affirms, lib. 16. cap. 2. that 
his father Pfolemy intirely quitted the royal dig- 
nity to his ſon, and eſteemed it a ſufficient ho- 
nour to be one of his life-guards. But other 
hiſtorians think, he continued to reign with 


Philadelþhus to the year 3721, which was the 


year of his death, and the firſt of the ſole reign 
of Philadetphus. This prince was ſurnamed Pi- 
ladelphus, i. e. lover of his brethren, probably by 
way of irony; for on ſeveral pretences, he cauſed 
two of his brothers to be put to death. The 
younger was called Argeus, and was ſon of Be- 
renice as well as himſelf ; the other was ſon of 
Eurydice. Pauſan. in Atticis, p. 6. He was one 


of the moſt powerful princes. that ever reigned 


in Egypt. Vid. Hieron. in Dan. xi. But nothing 
gave a greater luſtre to his reign than his love 
tor learning, the library founded at Alexandria, 
and the verſion of the Septuagint, which it is 


| ſaid he procured to be made. Vide SEVENTY 


INTERPRETERS... 


The ancients are unanimous 1n their teſtimonies, 


concerning the affection of Ptolemy for the fſei- 
ences, and his care to collec: books, and to erect 
a copious library; but only the falſe Ariſbaus, 


ard 
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and ſuch as have followed him, have affirmed 
that Demetrius Phalareus was his librarian. Vi- 
truvius mentions Ariftophanes, and Suidas ſpeaks 
of Zenodotus, who were library-keepers to Phi- 


ladelphus, at the Alexandrian library. Diogen. - 


| Laert. in Demet. lib. 5. ſeg. 78, 79. Cicero pro 
Rab. &c. 4 Antiq. lib. 12. cap. 2. al- 
lows Philadelphus thirty- nine years of reign, 
Clemens Alexandrinus thirty- ſeven, and Ptolemy, 
Porphyrius, and Euſebius thirty-eight. Uſber 
thinks he reigned in all thirty-eight years, and 
about eight months. He fixes his death A. M. 
3758, ante A.D. 246. He had for ſucceflor 
his ſon Ptolemy ſurnamed Euergetes, or the bene- 

factor, ſon of Arſinoe, who was daughter of 
Lyſemachus. Philadelphus had alſo a daughter 
called Berenice, whom he married to Antiochus 
T heus, king of Syria. 


III. ProLE MY EVERGETEsS, or the benefactor, 


ſon of Ptolemy Philadelphus, aſcended the throne 
A. M. 3758. His father Pfolemy Philadelphus, 
having a long war with Antiochus Theus, at laſt 
made peace with him, and gave him his daugh- 
ter Berenice in marriage, while his wife Laodice 
was alive, by whom he had had two children: 


This marriage was celebrated with extraordinary 


magnificence, and Philadelphus gave his daugh- 
ter ſo much gold and filver to her portion, that 
ſhe was thence called Phernopforus, or the dowry- 
bringer. See Ferom on Daniel xi. But this al- 
liance did not prove happy. Antiochus was poi- 


ſoned by his wife Laodice, who likewiſe ordered 
that Berenice and her young ſon by Antiochbus, 


ſhould be killed. Appian. Syriac. p. 130. Hiero- 


nym. in Dan. xi. In the mean time Ppiladel- 


pbus died, and Euergetes being informed of the 
danger of his ſiſter, who had taken refuge in the 
aſylum of Daphne, haſtened into Syria with an 
army to relieve her: but was too late, for Bere- 
nice and her ſon were aſſaſſinated. But ſuch a 
number of Syrian cities ſubmitted to Euergetes, 
that he found himſelf the moſt powerful king of 
the eaſt. Joſephus fays, that when this prince 
came to Feru/alem, he offered ſacrifices to the 
Lord, as a thankſgiving for his many ſucceſſes. 
See Dan. x. 5, 6, &c. | 
Euergetes did not leſs diſtinguiſh himſelf by his 
love of books and learned men, than his father 
had done. Galen Comment. 2. in Hipp. lib. 3. 
Epid. affures us, that this prince cauted exact 


copies to be taken of all books which deſerved 


conſideration, that came to his knowledge. No 
ſooner did a ſhip arrive at Alexandria, but he 
cauſed the books therein to be brought to him, 
of which he took copies and returned them to 
the owners, placing the originals in his library. 


TO 


Having borrowed of the Athenians the works of 
Euripides, Sophocles, and Eſchylus, with a pro. 


miſe of returning them, when copies ſhould be 


taken of them, and for ſecurity of this, hy; 
given them a pledge of fifteen talents, (/ Th 
ſterling), he kept the originals, and ſent then 
back the copies very neatly and faithfully try, 
ſcribed, with permiſſion alſo of keeping the fifteey 
talents, which he had pledged. | 
Under the reign of Euergetes, Onias II. was hig. 
prieſt of the 7ewws, a man of no integrity, and 


| who thought of nothing but heaping riches tb. 


gether. Vide On1as II. | 
Ptolemy Euergetes died after he had reigned twentz. 
five years. Tacitus ſays, Annal. lib. 6, that un. 
der his reign was ſeen in Egypt, the bird called 
Phenix, which appeared in the country, accom. 
panied by many other birds, which flocked to i, 
becauſe of the novelcy of the fight. Peli 
lib. 2. p. 155. ſays, that Euergetes died b 
diſeaſe; but 7ufiin, lib. 29. cap. 1. affirms he 
was put to death by his ſon and ſucceſſor Pram 
Philopator, | | i 
IV. ProLEMY PHILOPATOR, ſon of Pty 
Enuergetes, N to reign A. M. 3783, ant 
A. D. 221. He received the name of Philopaiir, 
or lover of his father, by way of irony, or an- 
tiphraſis, becauſe he had put his father to death, 
ſays 7u/tin, lib. 29. cap. 1. He had alſo the 
name of Tryphon, or the glutton ; alſo of Gallu, 
becauſe he carried the enſigns and the crown of 
ivy, like the Galli, mars of the great god- 
dels; and becauſe he affected to appear crowned 
with ivy in the ceremonies of Bacchus. Vid. 
Uſer. ad Ann. M. 3783. This prince ſpent hs 
time in luxury, drunkenneſs, and debauchery, 
as if he had been a king for the ſole end of fol- 
_ lowing his pleaſures. 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, made war againil 
him, and took ſeveral places in Cz/e-ſyria and 
Paleſline, before he would attempt to oppoſe 
him, leaving this matter to his generals. But 
the year following, Antiochus having advanced 
to Raphia, Ptolemy met him with a powerful 
army, and pave him battle. At firſt the advan- 
tage was on the ſide of Antiochus, who, beſide 
being a great commander, had alſo an army of 
excellent ſoldiers. But Ar/ince, the fiſter and 
wife of king Philopater, having her hair diſhe- 
velled, and her eyes full of tears, paſſed throug" 
the ranks of his ſoldiers, and ſo raiſed their cou- 
rage and reſolution, that at laſt they obtainedan 
intire victory. Antiochus therefore retiring with 
the remains of his army, all the cities of 57 
and Paleſtine, that had been obliged to ſubmit 


to him, returned of themſelves to the . 
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of Philopatory omitting nothing that might ſhew 
their zeal and fidelity to his government, 3 
Macc. cap. 1. Polyb. lib. 5. | 
| The chief of the Jews alſo having ſent their de- 
| aties to him, to congratulate him, and offer 
him preſents, they found him inclined to come 


in perſon to Feruſalem. When he came thither, 


he entered into the temple, admiring its beauty, 
magnificence, and œconomy. He deſired alto 
to enter into the ſanctuary, into which no one 
was to enter but the high-prieſt alone, and he 
only once in a year. This attempt of the king, 
flled the whole temple with tears and lamenta- 
tions, the noife of which ſpread into the city, 
and occaſioned the utmoſt conſternation. The 
high-prieſt . Simon betaking himſelf to prayer, 
between the temple and the altar of burnt-ſacri- 
fices, when he had finiſhed his prayer, Philo- 
pator found himſelf ſtruck with ſo great a terror, 


that he began to tremble, and could hardly ſtand 


on his legs; and his attendants were forced to 
carry him out of the temple half dead. 3 Macc. 
i. 11. This he afterwards revenged on the Jews 
in Egypt. Vide Third Book of MAccABEES. 

| Philepator died after he had reigned ſeventeen. years, 


F-£: 0 


intereſts rather than her father's, defeated his 


intentions. At laſt, Epiphanes undertaking a war 
againſt Seleucus king of Syria, and one of his 


generals having aſked him, what aſſiſtance he 


depended on, in accompliſhing his deſigns ? 
Epiphanes anſwered, on no other aſſiſtance than 


the purſes of his friends. When this anſwer 


was ſpread among the people, the generals of 
Epiphanes began to be in pain for their wealth, 
thinking they were to be plundered to ſupport 
this war. Wherefore they prevented him by 
poiſon, after he had reigned twenty four years, 
according to Euſebius, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Porphyry, and St. Jerome, in Dan. xi. He left 
two ſons; Ptolemy Philometor who ſucceeded him, 
and Ptolemy Phyſcon his younger ſon. 


VI. ProLEMY PHILOMETOR, fon of Ptolemy: 


Epiphanes and Cleopatra, reigned A. M. thirty- 
five years; from A. M. 3824 to 3859, ante 
A. D. 145. Fudea being then not in ſubjection 
to the kings of Egypt, the general affairs of the 


Fews had but little relation to thoſe of this 


prince. Under the government of Philometor 


the temple Onion was built in Egypt, ſee ON oN 
and ON1as IV. | 


and had for his ſucceſſor Prolemy Epiphanes.” Foſephus lib. 2. cont, App. informs us, that Prolemy 


Ptolem. Canon. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. 1. Euſeb. 
Porphy. A. M. 3800, ante A. D. 204. 

V. ProLEMVYV EPIPHANES, ſucceeded his father 
Ptolemy Philepator, being four years old, accord- 
ing to Ferom in Dan. xi. or five according to 
Juſtin, lib. 30. cap. 1. When Antiachus the 


dn, ſaw the kingdom of Egypt in the hands of 
a child, they concerted ſecret meaſures to divide 
his territories. Antiochus attacked Cœle-ſyria and 
Juda, and ſoon became maſter of them. But 
after ſome time Ptolemy Epiphanes ſent his ge- 
neral Scopus thither with a good army, who re- 
took the cities and provinces Antiochus had con- 
quered, Scarce a year had paſſed, but Antiochus 
lubdued them again. Then the Jews ſurren- 
dered to Antiochus, and adhered firmly to his 
intereſts afterwards. For this reaſon on ſeveral 
occalions Antiochus gave them marks of his con- 
fdence and friendſhip, by thoſe letters of which 
copies are preſerved in Jeſephus. Diod. Sicul. 
lib. 15. Tit. Liv. lib. 3 1. Polyb. lib. 3, 16. Jo- 
Jeb. Antig. lib. 12. cap. 3. | 

M. 3812, Antiochus gave his daughter Cleopatra 
11 marriage to Ptolemy Epiphanes king of Egypt, 
in hopes by that means of being himſelf mater 
of the dominions of this young prince. But the 
borernors of young Epiphanes penetrating his 
deſgn, and Cleopatra elpouſing her huſband's 


Great, king of Syria, and Philip king of Mace- 


Philometor and his queen Cleopatra had ſuch con- 
fidence in the eus of Egypt, that Dofutheus and 
Onias, both Jews, were the generals of their 
armies z and that when the city of Alexandria 
roſe in arms, in favour of Ptolemy Phy/con againſt 
Cleopatra, the Fews ſtood by her, and kept the 
city to its duty; But this did not happen until 
after the death of Philometor, as we ſhall fee in 


the following article. Under the reign of Phi- + 


lometor aroſe in Egypt the peripatetick philoſo- 
pher Ariſtobulus, a Few by nation, who is men- 
tioned by Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. lib. 1. 
and Euſebius, Prep. lib. 3. cap. 7. Hb. 8. cap. 3. 
who have preſerved ſome fragments of him. 


About A. M. 3854, ante A. D. 150, aroſe at 


Alexandria, a great diſpute between the Fezvs 


and Samaritans, The Fews maintained, that 
the temple of Feru/alem was the only place where 


God had appointed to be worſhipped, according 
to the law of Maſes; the Samaritans on the 
contrary pretended it was the temple on mount 
Gerizim. This controverſy was pleaded with 
great earneſtneſs before king Philometor and his 
counſellors; and each party bound themſelves 
by oath, to produce proofs out of their own law, 


and beſought the king to put to death the advo- 


cates of either party, who ſhould act contrary 
to this oath. The king and his council having 


heard both ſides, decided in favour of the Jews, 


and 
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and condemned to death Sabas and Theodeſeus, 


the advocates of the Samaritans. Foſephi Antig. 
lib. 13. cap. 6. 


Jonathan Maccabeus, who flouriſhed at this time, 


eſpouſed the party of Alexander Balas king of 
Syria, ſon-in-law to Philometor, againſt Deme- 
trius, 1 Macc. x. 67, 69. A. M. 3858, Philo- 
metor went into Syria, on pretence of aſſiſting 
his ſon-in-law Alexander Balas againſt Demetrius, 
but really to make himſelf maſter of his domi- 
nions, and paſſed through Paleſtine, The peo- 
ple of Azoth ſhewed him their city and temple 


deſtroyed, with heaps-of bones of the dead, 


piled up by the way-ſide, they enlarged alſo on 
the calamities Jonathan had made them ſuffer. 
But the king did not ſeem to notice it, and 
Jonathan joining him at Joppa, with a magnifi- 
cent attendance, the king gave him a very fa- 
vourable reception. Jonathan accompanied him 
as far as the river Eleutherus, after which he re- 
turned to Feruſalem, _ | 


Philometor being received as a friend into all the 


Cities of the dominions of Balas, he made his 
entry into Antioch, where being acknowledged 
as king, he placed two diadems upon his head. 
1 Macc. xi. 13. 7uft. lib. 35. cap. 2. He died 


the year following in the hands of his phyſicians, 


who thought to have effected upon him the ope- 
ration of the trepan, in order to cure him of a 
mortal wound he had received in his head, in a 
battle againſt Alexander Balas king of Syria. 


VII. ProLEMy PHyscoN, or Fat-guts, otherwiſe 


Euergetes, or the Benefafor, fon of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, and brother to Ptolemy Philopator, 
reigned in the whole fifty-three years, partly 
with his brother and partly alone, from A. M. 
3859. He had great conteſts with his brother, 
which laſted until the death of Philometor. Cleo- 
patra wife of that prince, was deſirous to pre- 
ſerve the crown for her ſon, againſt Phy/con, 


who attempted to ſeize it. Ouias the Few, 
founder of the temple Onion, defended the queen 


and the young prince. Fo/eph. cont. App. lib. 2. 
Phyſcon at Alexandria prepared to march againſt 
him, and reſolved to expoſe all the Fews of 
Alexandria to be trod to pieces under the 
feet of the elephants. But God delivered the 
2 Joſephus ſays, that the elephants having 
been made drunk on purpoſe, turned their 
fury againſt their managers. Foſephus adds, 
that even to his time, the Jews of Alexandria 
yearly celebrated the day of this deliverance 
but it is very probable that he has not diſtinguiſh- 
ed Phyſcon from Philopator. For we have under 
Philopator a hiſtory very like this. Vide Mac- 
CABEES, Boot III. Es 
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Phyſcon being deſirous to terminate his difference 
with his ſiſter Cleopatra, the ſiſter and wife of 
his brother Ph:lometor, propoſed marriage to her: 
which being concluded on, Phy/con was received 
into Alexandria, and acknowledged king. De. 
firous to ſecure the kingdom, he put the young 
prince, his nephew, to death, in the arms gi 
his mother, the very day of their marriage 
N. lib. 38. cap. 8. Diodor. Sicul. in Except 

Valeſ. This action rendered him extreme 
odious to the Egyptians, whom he farther pro. 
voked by all ſorts of cruelties. He divorced 
Cleopatra, took the daughter of this princeſs tg 

wife after he had deflowered her, killed his own 
eldeſt ſon, leſt the people of Alexandria ſhould 
make him king in his place, put to death another 
of his ſons by Cleopatra, and to compleat his 
cruelties, he cut off his head, feet, and hands 
and ſent them in a covered baſket to the queen, 
the mother of the young prince, as a preſent 
from him on her birth-day. See 7u/tin, lib, 38, 
cap. 8. Diodor. Excerpt. Valeſ. Liv. lib, 9, 
Valer. Max. lib. q. cap. 2. After all theſe in. 
humanities Phy/con died in peace, after he had 
_ reigned twenty-nine years from the death of his 
brother. He left three ſons living. He be. 
queathed the government to Cleopatra his filter 
and wife, with power to chooſe for king either 
of his three ſons. She firſt choſe Alexander, 
the youngeſt, hoping to find him the moſt 
obedient : But the Alexandrians obliged her to 
take the eldeſt, Ptolemy. Lathurus, who reigned 
with her ten years. . | 

VIII. Proremy LATHURUs, ſon of Phe; 
Phyſcon and Cleopatra, began to reign A.M, 
3888. He ſent about 6,000 men to Antinhu 
Cyzicenus, who aſſiſted the Samaritans, when they 
were beſieged by John Hyrcanus, prince and 
high-prieſt of the Fews, But Antiochus was 
obliged to retire, and the Egyptian troops were 
defeated or diſperſed; ſo that Hyrcanus became 
maſter of the city, after a year's fiege. 7". 
Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 17. | 

Lathurus did not long enjoy the kingdom of Tg. 
Cleopatra, his mother, weary of a partner im the 
government, animated the people of Alexanari 
againſt him, and compelled him to withdraw 
to Cyprus. While there, the inhabitants of 
Ptolemais deſired his aſſiſtance againſt Alexander 
Janneus, king of the Fewvs, who kept them, 3 
it were, beſieged. Lathurus put to ſea with ls 
army; but the people of Prolemais altering thei 

minds, ſent to thank him, and to prevent his 
coming. Yet Lathurus continued his courle, 
and diſembarking his men at Sycamim1m, ne 
Prolemais, Alexander Janneus drew off his — 
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and ſent ſecretly to Cleopatra, to deſire aſſiſtance 
againſt Lathurus. In the mean time, he pre- 
tended to accommodate matters with him, and 
offered him very advantageous propoſals. 

But Lathurus perceiving that Alexander Jan nelis 
held ſecret correſpondence with his mother 


Cleopatra, broke with him, and did him all the 


miſchief he could. Entering Juden with part of 
his troops, while the reſt of his army lay before 
Ptolemais, Alexander Fanneus marched againſt 
kim with a powerful army, and gave him battle 


near Azoph on Jordan. The victory, for ſome 


time, was in ſuſpence; but at laſt Lathurus put 
to flight the Fewwi/b army, and purſued it while 
his troops had ſtrength to follow and kill the 


fugitives. It is ſaid, 30,000 Fervs fell; others 


ſay, 50,000. | 
Clupatra, Lathurus's mother, alarmed with the 
progreſs of his arms in Paleſſine, ſent an army 
by land, and a fleet by ſea, to ſtop his career. 
She gave the command of her army to two Jews, 


Chelcias and Auanias, ſons of Onias, who found- 


ed the temple Onion in Egypt. Joſeph. Antiq. 
lib. xi11. cap. 18, 21. She ſent her fon Alexander 
with her fleet into Phenicin, where ſeveral cities 
ſurrendered to him: but Ptolemazs ſhut her gates 
againſt him. Chelcias, one of her generals, died 
in Cele-fyria. Lathurus haſted into Egypt, think- 
ing to find it unprovided of troops; but he found 
more reſiſtance than he expected, and the queen 
his mother ſending forces againſt him, he was 
obliged to withdraw, and returned to Gaza, 


Where he paſſed the winter. See CLEoPpaA- 


TRA IV. Ptolemy Lathurus died in A. M. 
3923, ante A. D. 81, having reigned thirty-ſix 
years from the death of Philometer. 

Other Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, having no relation 
to the hiſtory of the Bible, are omitted. 

IX. ProLEMy Mackox, ſon of Dorymenes, was 
made governor of the iſland of Cyprus by Ptolemy 
Philometer, king of Egypt. During the minority 
of this prince, he retained the whole revenues of 
the iſland. But as ſoon as the king came to age, 
he gave in his accounts, and ſent the whole ſum 
to him. Polyb. lib. xxvii. in Excerpt. Valeſ. 
Dome time after, diſcontented with ſome pro- 
ceedings of the king of Egypt, he withdrew his 
fidelity, and delivered Cyprus to Antiochus Epi- 
Hanes, king of Syria; who received him among 
his friends, and gave him the command of troops 
in Phenicia and Cœle-ſyria. We are told, 2 Mac. 
W. 45, &c. that Menelaus, the uſurper of the 
high- prieſthood, being accuſed before Antiochus 
Epiphanes, A.M. 3834, and expecting to be caſt 
on this accuſation ; he gave a bribe to Ptolemy 


* 


Macron to ſtand his friend. This he did, while P 
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the king was at Tyre, and was the chief inſtru- 
ment that MHenelaus, guilty as he. was, was de- 


clared innocent, and his accuſers condemned to 


death. 


After Judas Maccabeus had routed Apollonius, go- 


vernor of Samaria, and Seron, governor of Sele- 
fyria ; Philip, then at Ferufalem in behalf of 
king Antiochus Epiphanes, ſent to demand aſſiſt- 
ance ſrom Ptolemy Macron. Macron tent Nica- 
nor and Gorgias, two experienced commanders. 
But Judas defeated them alſo. 1 Mac. iii. 38, 
&c. After the death of Antiochus Epithanes, 
Ptolemy was no longer in favour. His enemies 
repreſented to the young ##upator, that a man 
who had once failed in fidelity to his prince, was 
never afterwards to be truſted. 2 Mac. x. 12, 
13, 14. He had alſo made himſelf ſuſpected by 
the courtiers, becauſe, on ſeveral occaſions he had 
ſhewn his diſlike of their proceedings againſt the 
Fews. At laſt, being no longer able to bear 
theſe reproaches, he poiſoned himſelf, The 


Latin verſion of 2 MAfaccabees, x. 12. calls him 
Ptolemeus Macer; but his true name was Ptole- 


menus Macron. Macer in Latin ſigniſies lean ; 
but Macron in Greek ſigniſies zall, 


X. PTOLEMY, ſon of Abubi or Abobi, ſon-in-law 


of Simon Maccabeus, and governor of the caſtle 


of Doch or Dagon, and of the plain of Jericho. 
Being puffed up with pride, he pretended to the 


government of all Judea, and with this view 
formed a deſign againſt the life of Simon Mac- 


cabeus his father-in-law. 1 Macc. xvi. 11, 12, 


c. PFoſeph. Antiq. lib. xxiti. cap. 14. 15, de 


bello, lib. i. cap. 2. p. 170. & 4 Macc. i. Simon 
was then viſiting the cities of Fudea ; and arriv- 
ing at Jericho with his two ſons, Matthias and 
Judas, he went to lodge with his ſon-in-law, ::* 
the caſtle of D:ch or Dagon. Ptolemy made + 
great entertainment for them, but in the midi! 
of ſupper. certain men provided for that purpoic, 
entering the room, killed Simon and his two fons, 
and ſome of their people. At the ſame time he 
ſent meſſengers to Gazara, to kill John Hyrcanus, 
the eldeſt ſon of 8%; and others of his people 
he ſent to Feruſalem, to ſeize the city. 


But Jobn Hyrcanus was quickly advertiſed of this 


villany; he cauſed thoſe to be flain whom 
Ptolemy had ſent to kill him, and haſting away, 
came ſoon enough to Feriſalem, to fruſtrate the 
deſigns of Ptolemy, againſt whom the gates were 
ſhut. This is related by Fojeþhus. The firſt 
book of the Maccabees does not inform us the 
event of this murder of Simon. But the book we 


quote under the name of the fourth of the Mac- 


cabees relates the hiſtory differently. Vide Docns., 


UA, Nd, Os, here, an adverb” of place; frum 
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nb peh, or dpi: otherwiſe, the mouth; from dd Gad built up, by a multitude of children. Vis 


peb e otherwiſe, handſome ; from d japhab. 


FRAGMENT, No, 


PUA, Phua, or Phurah, ſon of Iſachar, head PUBASTHUS, Don-, gag eg, the mouth f e. 


of a great family. Gen. xlvi. 13. Numb. xxvi. 23. 
PUA, de, corner, or Hair; from d peach. 


tempt; from dd, a mouth, and dq bus, to conte 
, 


to tread under foot. A city. Ezek. xxx. 17. 


PUA, or Puah, of Iſachar, father of Tola, PUBLICAN, in Greek, telones; an officer of the 


Judg. x. 1. 
PUA, dd, that groans, that cries, from dyd pahab : 
otherwiſe, that appears; from y japhah. 
PUAH and Shiphrah, midwives of Egypt, whom 
Pharaoh commanded, that when the 1/raeliti/h 
women were delivered, the female children 
| ſhould be ſaved, and the males deſtroyed. Exod, 
1. 15, 16. Toſephus, Antiq. lib. 2. cap. 5. Car- 
thuſ. Abul. Lyr. alii. think theſe midwives were 
Egyptians, but the Hebrews, St. Auftin, and 
others, contend for their being 1/raelites, The 
rabbins pretend, that Puah was the ſame as 
Focabed, the mother of Maſes and Aaron; and 
that Shiphrah was Miriam daughter of Focabed, 
and ſiſter to Moſes and Aaron. But this is be- 
yond all probability, though it is very likely they 
were Hebrews, ſince they ſhewed ſo much fear 
of God on this occaſion. Beſides, what likeli- 
hood is there that the Hebrews, who had ſo 


much averſion to the Egyptians, ſhould employ 


Egybtian midwives ? 

There were, doubtleſs, more than two midwives 
among the 1/raelites; but Puah and Shiphrah 
were the moſt eminent. Scripture ſays, Exod. 

i. 17, 18, 19. they did not obey the king's com- 
mands; but reſtramed by the fear of God, pre- 


ſerved the male children. When Pharaoh ex- 


poſtulated with them, they anſwered, that the 
 fAlebreww women could bring forth of themſelves, 
without the aſſiſtance of a midwife, Literally, 
the Hebrew women are as wild as z Or, are de- 
livered with the ſame eaſe as beaſts of the field. 
Others tranſlate, they are ſo ſtrong, as not to 


need a midwife. It is thought that they told a 


lye, in affirming this, for, though eaſtern women 
in general, are brought-to-bed with great facility ; 
yet this could be hardly ſaid of all the Hebrew 
women. Remunerata eft benevolentia, non fallacia ; 

benignitas mentis, non iniquitas mentientis, ſays St. 
Auſtin. Cont. Mend. cap. xv. 

Inſtead of God built them houſes ; the Hebrew has 
only, HE built them houſes : which ſome under- 
ſtand, as if Pharaoh had built houſes on purpoſe 
to lodge theſe midwives, that the Hebrew women 
might come thither to be delivered, in preſence 
of officers appointed by the king. Others refer 
this to God, who rewarded the midwives, by a 
numerous poſterity. But the Hebrew ſhews, 
that this reſpects the Hebrews, whoſe houſes 


revenue, employed in collecting impoſition, 
Among the Romans there were two ſorts of ty; 


receivers: {ome were general receivers, who in 
each province had deputies,. who collected the 
revenues of the empire, and accounted to th; 
emperor. 'Theſe principals were men of prey 
conſideration in the government; and Ci, 
ſays, pro Planc. that among theſe, were th: 
flower of the Roman knights, the ornament ot 
the city, and the ſtrength of the commonwealth. 
But the deputies, the under-farmers, the com. 
miſſioners, the publicans of the lower order, were 
looked on as ſo many thieves and pickpocketz, 
T heocritus being aſked, Which was the mot 


_ cruel of all beaſts ? anſwered, among the beat; 


of the wilderneſs, the bear and the lion; among 
the beaſts of the city, the publican and the para. 


fite. Theocrit. apud Muſonium. 


Among the Fews, the name and profeſſion of 2 


publican was exceſſively odious. They could not, 
without the utmoſt reluQtance, ſee prublican; 


_ rigorouſly exacting tributes and impoſitions hid 


on them by the Romans : eſpecially the Galilean; 
or Herodians, the diſciples of Judas the Gaulonite, 
ſubmitted to this with the greateſt impatience, 
and thought it even unlawful. Thoſe of their 
own nation who undertook this employ, ther 
looked on as heathen ; Let him be unto thee as wi 
heathen man, and a publican, Matt. xviii. 17, 
It is even ſaid, they would not allow them to 
enter the temple, or ſynagogues ; to partake of 
the public prayers, offices of judicature, or to 
give teſtimony in a court of juſtice. Vide Grit 
ad Matt. xviii. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Matt. 
Laſtly ; we are aſſured, they would not receive 
their preſents at the temple, no more than the 
price of proſtitution, of blood, or any thing oi 
the like nature. 


There were many publicans in Fudea, in the time 0! 


our Saviour. Zaccheus, probably, was one of tle 
principal receivers, ſince he is called 2e cy 
among the publicant; Luke xix. 2. but St. Matten 
was only an inferior publican. Luke v. 27. Vt 34. 


The Jezus reproached our Saviour with being? 


friend of publicans and ſinners, and of eating with 
them. And our Saviour told the Jews, Matt 
xxi. 31. that harlots and publicans ſhould be ple: 
ferred before them in the kingdom of heaven 


In the parable of the publican and Phariyc, mw 


prayes 


i'Y 


PUD 
pra ed at the ſame time in the temple, we ſee 
rh what humility his condition inſpired the 
ublican. Luke xviii. 10. He keeps afar off, 
and, probably, dared not ſo much as enter the 
court of the people, &c. Zaccheus aſſures our 
Saviour, who had done him the honour to viſit 
his houſe, that he was ready to give half of his 


goods to the poor, and to return. fourfold of 


whatever he had unjuſtly acquired. Luke xix. 
9. The Roman laws required, that whenever 
any farmer was convicted of extortion, he ſhould 


be obliged to render four times the value of. 


what he had extorted. L. Hoc Edicto in fine 
digeſt. de Rublican. | 

Some have thought, that by the Jexvib laws, it 
was forbid to pay any tribute, or to be a prublican 

from Deuteronomy xvii. 15. But it is certain, 
there were publicans, Iſraelites; ſuch were Zac- 
cheus and St. Matthew; though their employ- 
ment was very. odious. The Herodians, who re- 
ſuſed to pay tribute to ſtrangers, did not found 
their refuſal on this law; ſince the Hebrews 
otherwiſe explain this paſſage. The diſciples of 
Judas Gaulonites founded their refuſal to pa 
tribute, on their being the people of the Lord, 
and becauſe it was not permitted to a true 
Iſraelite to acknowledge any other ſovereign than 
God. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 2. 

PUBLIUS : chief or | governor of Malta, when 
St. Paul was ſhipwrecked on this iſland, A. D. 
60. Acts xxvili. 7, 8, 9. Publius received St. 
Paul and his company into his houſe very kindly, 
and treated them three days with great humanity. 
St. Paul, in acknowledgment, reſtored to health 
the governor's father, who was ill of a fever and 
bloody- flux. It is ſaid, that not only Publius the 


father, but the whole iſland alſo, was converted 


to the Chriſtian faith. Chry/oft. Homil. 54. in 
Ada Apgſt. Gregor. Mag. in Job. lib. xxvii. 
cap. 11. & recent. plerique, Ado, with ſeveral 


Latin writers, affirm, that Publius was made a 
biſhop by this apoſtle, and ſent to preach the 


goſpel; that coming to Athens, he was biſhop 
there, and ended his life by martyrdom. But 
this opinion cannot be ſupported z fince Publius, 


biſhop of Athens, did not ſuffer martyrdom till 


the time of Marcus Aurelius. 

PUDENS, mentioned by St. Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 21. 
A. D. 65. Baronius, an. 44. ſec, 61. with others, 
believed, that Pudens was a Reman ſenator con- 
verted by St. Peter, with whom St. Paul abode 
ſome time. But there is reaſon to think, he 
confounds him with another Pudens, a ſenator, 
laid to be father of Praxedus and Prudentiqna, 


in the time of pope Pius, above an hundred years 
afterwards. 


he Greeks keep the feſtival of 


PUN 


St. Pudens, the diſciple, April 14. They put 
him in the liſt of the ſeventy diſciples, and fay, 


that after the death of St. Paul, he was heheaded 


P 


by Nero. Some think that Claudia, mentioned 
by St. Paul after Pudens, was his wife. The 
common tradition is, that St. Peter not only 
lodged with Pudens, but alſo there conſecrated 


the firſt church at Rome; ſince made that of St. 
Peter in Bonds. | 


UHITES, pw, & 807, that ſeduces ; from dpd 
 pathah e otherwiſe, mouthful ; from Pb path, and 


d pathah : in Chaldee, zwideneſs. 1 Chron. ii. 5 3. 


PUL, ow, bean; from ow pho! : otherwiſe, deftruc- 
lion; from D palach, to cleave, to deſtroy. An 


yr1an name; no etymology in the Hebrew. 


PUL, or Phul, king of Hria: 2 Kings xv. 19. 
he came into the land of J/rael in the time of 


Menabem, to aſſiſt him, and confirm him in the 
kingdom. Hoſ. v. 13. The king of Vrael gave 
him a thouſand talents of filver, and Pul con- 
tinued in the country till it was paid. We con- 
jecture that Pul was the father of Sardanapalus, 


who added the name of Pal or Pu! to that 


treading under the 


of Sardan; as Merodach added the name of Ba- 
ladan, and called himſelf Merodac h. baladuau. If 
this conjecture be true, Pl is the ſame as Ana- 
cindarexes, or Anabaxares, the name which pro- 
fane authors give to the father of Sardanapalus. 
Alben. lib. vii. & xii. Dipnoſ. Strab. Suid. Arrian. 
Stephanus Byzantinus calls him Cyndaraxes ; Ju- 
lius Africauus, Acracarnes; and Euſebius, Acra— 


zapes. Pul is properly the firſt king of Aria 


mentioned in Scripture. 


PUNISHMENTS of the Hebrews. There were 


ſeveral ſorts of puniſhments uſed among the 
Fews, which are mentioned in Scripture. As, 
I, The puniſhment of the croſs. 2. Hanging, or 


the puniſhment of the rope. 3. Stoning. 4. 


Fire or burning. 5. The tympanum, or whip- 
ping. 6. Impriſonment. 7. The ſword, or 
beheading. 8. 'The precipice, or throwing down 
a rock. 9. Rending to pieces by thorns, or 

eet of animals. 10. The 
ſaw. 11. Stifling by being thrown down into a 
place full of aſhes. 12. Cutting off the hair. 
13. Blinding the eyes. 14. Being ſtretched on 
the wooden horſe. There are others, men- 
tioned in the Maccabees, or in the Government 


of Reaſon. See the various articles following. 
The Rabbins tell us of many formalities which ac- 


companied the deciſion of the judges in criminal 
caſes. When the matter concerned life and 
death, they proceeded with great deliberation. 


After the witneſſes had been heard, the affair 


was put off to the next day; the judges went 
home, ate but little, and drank no wine. The 
A a 2 day 
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day following they afſembled again, two by two, 
to examine the circumſtances at more leiſure : 
and the judgment might now be reCtified, or 
_ reverſed. EW | 
Sentence being confirmed and pronounced, the 
criminal was led to execution. A man placed 
at the door of the court, heid a handkerchief in 
his hand; a little farther was a horſeman, or a 
. cryer on horſeback. If any one offered himſelt 
to ſay any thing in favour of the condemned, 
the firſt centinel made a ſignal with his hand- 
kerchief, and the horſeman galloped away, to 
have the priſoner brought back. T'wo of the 
Judges went on each fide of him, to hear if he 
had any thing farther to offer in his juſtification. 
The criminal might be brought back as often as 
five times, to hear thoſe who could ſay any thing 


in his defence. If there was nothing to retard 


the execution of the ſentence, it was publiſhed 
with a loud voice; /uch an one is abandaned, for 
ſuch a crime; ſuch and ſuch have depoſed againſt 
him if any one have any proofs of his innocence, 
they may now produce them. | 5 

The Fews were of opinion, that the death of of- 
fenders, might be of great efficacy to procure 
their ſalvation, if they ſuffered to ſatisfy the juſ- 
tice of God, and to make atonement for their 
ſins. They were exhorted to confeſs their faults, 
and to ſay, Let my death be for an expiation of all 
my fins. Their maxim was, he that confeſſes his 
faults, has a ſhare in the life to come. 

They gave to criminals, at their execution, wine 
mingled with incenſe, myrrh, and other ſtrong 
drugs, proper to ſtupify the ſenſes, and to 


abate the ſeverity of pain. Solomon adviſes, 


Prov. xxx1. 6. to give wine to ſuch as are over- 
whelmed with pain. And we ſee an inſtance of 
this, in what was offered to Feſus Chriſt at his 
paſſion ; wine mixed with myrrh, before his 
_ crucifixion 3 and vinegar when he was on the 
croſs, Matt. xxvii. 34, 48. Theſe obſervations 
are general, and belong to all that were exeguted. 


HANGING. 


do not obſerve any crime in the law, for which 
the guilty was condemned to be hanged. ' They 
often hung up men after their death; but I can- 
not ſee that any were hanged alive. The Fervs 
maintain, that none but idolaters and blaſ- 
phemers underwent this puniſhment. Achitophel 
hung himſelf. 2 Sam. xvii. 23. alſo Fudas, 
Matt. xxvii. 5. Acts i. 18. Maſes pronounces 
him accurſed, that is hung upon a tree; and he 
would have him cut down before ſun-ſetting, 
Deut. xxi. 23. Haman and all his ſons were 


hung on an high gallows: Eſth. vii. 9, 10. Pha- 


PUN 


ravb's chief baker was firſt beheaded; and after. 
| wards hung on a gibbet, Gen. xli. 13, Moſes 
ordered thoſe princes of 1/rae! to be hanged on 
gibbets, who had any ſhare in the crime of 
worſhipping Baal-peor. Numbers xxv, 4. 722 
hanged up the king of Ai, and he continued on 
the gallows until the evening, Joſh. viii. 20. 
Another time he hung up five kings of the Ca. 
naanites, Joſh. x. 26. The Philiſtines hung the 
bodies of Saul and Jonathan on the walls of Beth 
ſhan, 2 Sam. xx1. 12, 13. Feremah ſays, Lam. v. 
12. that the princes of 1/rae! were hung uy hy 
the hand, after their death, by the Calan; 
The ſoldiers of Antiochus Epiphanes hung uw 
dead children on the necks of their mother, 
who had circumciſed them, 1 Macc. i. 62. 
From all theſe examples, may be inferred, that 
ſometimes they hung up men alive; and ſome. 
times hung up their carcaſes, after they were 
dead, | 
. BURNING 
Was very common among the Hebresur. When 
Judah was informed that his daughter-in- la 
Tamar was with child, he would have had her 
burnt as an adultereſs, Geneſis xxxviii. 24. The 
law of Moſes inflicts this puniſhment on tle 
daughters of the prieſts, guilty of fornication: 
Lev. xxl. 9. Abraham, ſay ſame, was caſt into 
the fire, becauſe he would not worſhip the god; 
of the Chaldeans, Gen. xi. 31. Nehem. is. . 
Nebuchadnezzar cauſed Daniel and his compa- 
nions to be thrown into a burning hery fur- 
nace, on a like occaſion, Dan. iii. 6. Uſe 
ordered him to be burnt alive, who ſhould marry 
the mother and her daughter, Lev. xx. 14. 
Jeremiah informs us, xxix. 22. that Nebuchadne- 
Zar ordered Zedekiah and Ahab to be roaſted in : 
pan, for abuſing their neighbours wives. Au 
chus Epiphanes exerciſed the ſame, and ſimilat 
puniſhments againſt the brethren Maccobees : tie 
author of Ecelgſiaſticus ſays, that the fleſh of the 
wicked ſhall be puniſhed by worms, and by fire; 
i. e. probably ſhall be expoſed in the fields, and 
burnt in the valley of Hinnom : they burnt there 
the carcaſes of men, and other creatures, ! 
prevent their ſtench from infecting the city; and 
to this Jeſus Chrift ſeems to allude, when he faqs 
Mark ix. 43, 45, 47, that the worm of the 
damned dies not, and their fire is not quenched. 
Some Jezuiſb authors pretend, that he who ves 
condemned to the fire, was not burnt in tte 
flames: he was ſet up to the knees in a dunghi, 
his throat tied about with a large piece of cloth, 
which was ſtrained by the two ends, till the ſul 
ferer was forced to open his mouth: or 1 VP 
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PUN 

melted lead down his throat, till his bowels were 
conſumed, They found this ſort of puniſhment 
upon what is ſaid, that the fire did not conſume 
the bodies of the children of Aaron, Levit. x. 
13 2, 3. (This is not ſaid expreſsly in Scripture, 
which only takes. notice, that they were car- 
ried out of the camp in their habits, This ſhews 
that they were not conſumed by the fire.) 80 
that they thought it not lawful for them to con- 
ſume the bodies of their brethren. Beſides, they 
thought this a more merciful kind of death. 
The rabbi Eleazar objeCting againſt this deter- 
mination, and affirming that he had ſeen the 
body of a prieſt's daughter burnt, who had com- 
mitted a crime; it was anſwered to him, that 
then the Sanhedrim muſt have been compoſed of 
ignorant people, or of Cisſbites and profane per- 
ſons, who did not underſtand the law. 


IMPRISONMENT 


Was not conſidered as a puniſhment, but to ſe- 


cure the accuſed. So Fo/eph detained his brother 
Simeon in priſon, Gen. xlii. 19. The blaſphemer 
that was brought to Mo/es, Lev. xxiv. 12. and 
the man that was found gathering ſticks on the 


Sabbath-day, Numb. xv. 34, were put in ward till 


the Lord declared what kind of puniſhment they 
ſhould ſuffer, TFeremiah and John the Bap- 
zi} were ſhut up in priſon, to prevent their re- 
monſtrances to the people. 

Put, often, impriſonment was made a puniſhment 
by ſeverities. To/eph was put into priſon, and 
loaded with fetters, Geneſis xxxix. 20. Samſon 


taken by the Phili/tines, was caſt into a dungeon, 
and forced to grind at the mill, Judg. xvi. 21. 


Hejhea, king of Iſrael, Fehoahaz, and Manaſſeb, 
kings of Judah, were ſhut up in priſon by their 
conquerors the kings of ria and Chaldea, 
Zedekiah underwent the ſame hardſhips; to which 
was added the puniſhmeut of loſing his eyes. 
Abab, king of Tſrael, gave orders, 1 Kings xxii. 
27. that the prophet Micaiah ſhould be ſhut up 
in priſon 3 that he ſhould be fed with the bread 
of affliction, and the water of diſtreſs, till his 
return from Ramoth-gilead. 

Londs, fetters, ſhackles, manacles, chains, which 
uſually attended impriſonment, muſt be conſi- 
dered as puniſhments, which greatly aggravated 
that of being kept in priſon. The ancient He- 


brews had alſo a kind of yoke, framed of two 


pieces of wood, long, and pretty broad, in which 
they cut away a ſemicircle for the criminal to 
put his neck in. Feremiab xxvii. 2. received an 


order from the Lord, to make bonds and yokes, 


to put them on his neck, and to ſend ſome to 


the kings of Edom, Moab, Ammon, and Tyre, 


PUN 
to declare their approaching captivity by the king 
of Chaldea. They alſo uſed ſtocks, wherein 


were holes at ſeveral diſtances, through which 
they made the priſoners put their legs, at a 


greater or leſſer diſtance, according to the tor- 


ment they meant to inflict. See Fob xiii. 27. & 


xxxlii. 11. Prov. vii. 22. Prudentius, hymn 4. 


has deſcribed this puniſhment, 
IIl.iigncque plantas inſerit; 
Divaricatis cruribus. 


PRECIPITATION. 


To throw headlong into the ſea from a precipice, 
with a ſtone tied about the neck, was not a com- 
mon puniſhment : 1f it has been ſometimes uſed 


among the Hebrews, it was in extraordinary 
| caſes. Amaziah, king of Fudah, forced ten 


thouſand Idumeans, whom he had taken priſon- 


ers of war, to leap from the top of a high rock, 


2 Chron. xxv. 12. Some are of opinion alſo, 
that they precipitated from the rock of Oreb, the 
king of the /7idianites, named Oreb, Judg. vii. 
25. The Jews intended to precipitate Jeſus 
Chriſt from the top of their mountain, Luke iv. 
29. St. James the Fuſt was thrown down from 
the higheſt part of the temple, into the valley 
below. Zachariah, ſon of Baruch, was put to 
death in the midit of the temple, and his body 
thrown into a deep place beneath the walls of 
that holy ſtructure, Fo/eph de Bello, lib. v. cap. 1. 
Jeſus Chriſt mentions the puniſhment of caſting a 
man into the ſea, with a ſtone about his neck: 
Mat. xviti. 6. We are told, this was a common 


puniſhment among the Syrians. 


BEHEADING. 


Pharach's chief baker had his head cut off; after 


which, his body was hung on a gibbet, Gen: 
xl. 19. Abimelech, fon of Gideon, cut off the 
heads of ſeventy ſons of Gideon, his brethren, on 
one ſtone, Judg. ix. 5. The people of Samaria 
cut off the heads of ſeventy ſons of 4hab, and 
ſent them in baſkets to king 7ehu, 2 Kings x. 7. 
John the Baptiſt was beheaded in priſon, by the 
order of Herod, &c. &c. Mat. xiv. 8, 11, 


TRAMPLING To DEATH, 


under thorns, under harrows, under the feet of 
elephants, is not known among us; but we find 
ſome inſtances in Scripture. When Gideon re- 
turned from purſuing the Midianites, he. tore. 


with thorns and brambles of the deſart, the chief 


men of the city of Succoth, who had inſulted him, 
Judg. viii. 16. It is thought David did ſome- 
thing like this to the Moabites, 2 Sam. viii. 2. 
And he ſinote Moab, and meaſured them with a 


line, caſting them daun to the ground; even with 
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PUN 


ru lines meaſured he, to put to death, and with one 


Full line to keep alive. What is ſaid of caſting 
them down to the ground, favours this explication. 
He made the Ammonites undergo a puniſhment that 
was {till more cruel, 2 Sam. xi. 3 1. he put them 
under ſaws, and under harrows of iron, and under 
_ of iron, and made them paſs through the brick- 
in. | | 
The harrows, or ſledges, of iron here mentioned, 
were machines proper for thraſhing of corn; of 
which there were ſeveral kinds. Vide FRaGc- 
MENT, No. XLVIII, page 83. He made them 

| Paſs under axes of iron, and through the places 


for making of bricks. Whether by theſe laſt 


words we are to underſtand furnaces in which 
bricks are burnt, or the place where the earth is 
beat and macerated, in which theſe miſerable 
_ wretches were executed; theſe puniſbments were 
very horrible, but were tolerated among thoſe 
people, who allowed themſelves the liberty of 
putting all to death that they took in war. 
Lex nulla capto parcit, aut poœnam impedit. 
| SENECA, Trag. Troad. 


Vide PTOLEMY PHILOPATOR, Who would have 
trod the Fexvs to death by his elephants. The 
prophet Micah alludes to this kind of preniſhment, 


when he ſays, Mic. iv. 12, 13. He ſhall gather 
them as the . into the floor. Ariſe and threſb, 
O daughter of Zion, for I will make thine horn iron, 
and I will make thy hoofs braſs, and thou ſhalt beat 
in pieces many people. Amilcar the Carthaginian 
general, cauſed ſome Carthaginians and ſome 
ſtrangers, who had betrayed the intereſts of the 
republic, to be trod under foot by his elephants. 
Prophyr. de Abſtiu. nb. 2. | 

Loss oF HAIR. 


To cut off the hair of guilty perſons, ſeems to be a 
puniſhment rather ſhameful than painful; yet it 
is thought, that pain was added to the diſgrace; 
and that they tore off the hair with violence, as 
if they were plucking a bird alive. This is the 
genuine ſignificationof the Heb. DAR Decalvavui, 


depilavi, Nehem. xiii. 25. LXX. Epa9dpuce 4uT85., 


T contended with them, and ſmote certain of them, 
and plucked off their hair. Sometimes they put 


hot aſhes on the ſkin, after they had torn off the 
hair, to make the pain the more exquiſite. 'Thus | 
they ſerved adulterers at Athens; as is obſerved 


by the ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes, in Nubibus. 


This kind of puniſhment was common in Perſia. 
King Artaxerxes, inſtead of plucking off the hair 


of ſuch of his generals, who had been guilty of 
a fault, obliged them to lay aſide the tiara, ſays 
Plutarch, Apothegm, The emperor Domitian cauſed 


To make blind, and to pluck out the oyes, wy, © 


| ſeized Samſon, they put him in priſon, and bored 


flew his children in his preſence, then cauſe! 


cl, CXCNL _ 


To cut off the feet and hands; was a cruelty ever. 


had been maimed ; ſome having had their fect 0! 


PUN 
the hair and beard of the philoſopher Apollini,, 


to be ſhaved, Philoftrat. lib. iii. cap. 24, | 
France they cut off the hair of ſorcerers and "7 
gieians. This torture has often been inſide 
on martyrs of the Chriſtian religion. In the 10 
pious book, compoſed by the Fervs, of the lif of 
Jeſus Chriſt, under the name of Toledoth Fel 
they ſay their anceſtors cauſed his hair to be 2 
off, and afterwards his head to be rubbed with , 
liquor, which made him bald all his life afte 
It is obſerved in the book, called The Gs. 
ment of Reaſon, (ſometimes called the four 
book of the Maccabees,) that Antiochus Epiphone 
cauſed the hair and ſkin and all, to be torn fro 
the heads of ſome of the ſeven brethren the My. 


cabees, [SCALPED: as the Indians of Aheri;, 7 


BLIN DING. 


puniſhments not common; and though 4 
appointed, that an eye ſhould be given for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth, Exodus xxi, 2. 
Deut. xix. 18, 19, 20. Levit. xxiv. 20. yet it 
is the opinion of commentators, that this wi; 
ſeldom practiſed, but that the offender was ves 
nerally puniſhed by a pecuniary penalty, paid to 
the injured party. When the Philiftines hal 


out his eyes. Judg. xvi. 21. When Nabaſh king 
of the Ammonites made war with Fabe/h-giled, 
he threatened to put out the right eyes of the 
people. MNebuchadnezzar took king Zediiul, 


his eyes to be put out, and afterwards had hin 
carried to Feruſalem in chains. 2 Kings xxv, ,. 


Vide FRAGMENTs, No's CLXXXIX, CXC, 
MAlulING. 


ciſed by Adonibezek, on ſeventy kings con- 
quered by him, who ate like dogs under his 
table. Judg. i. 6, 7. But God thought fit to 
have him tortured after the ſame manner. Devid 
puniſhed the murderers of 1/þboſheth by the ſame 
means, 2 Sam. iv. 12. Antiochus Fpiphant! 
alſo cut off the extremities of the hands and 
feet from the ſeven brothers /Zaccabees. 1 Mac, 
I. 4. & 2 Mac. vii. 4. When Alexander tis 
Great came near to Perſepolis, eight hundred 
Greeks preſented themſelves before him, to ei- 
treat his protection and their own liberty. Th) 
had been taken captive by the kings of Perſannd 


hands 


PUN 


hands eut off, others their noſes. Vide Trac. 
AEN TS, No. CXXI. They had alſo the marks of 
ſlavery imprinted upon them, which were a ſort 
of rough characters in their ſkins, that could 
not be got out. Diodor. Sicul. Juſt. Quint. Curt. 


THE WHEEL. 


Iz not known in the canonical books either of the 
| Od or New Teſtament. But it is found in the 
fourth book of the Maccabees, or Government o 
Reaſon, cap. 9. in Graco, He ſays, that the fifth 
and fixth of the brethren Maccabees were put 
upon the wheel. The firſt of them was dragged 
upon a machine, which the author calls Cata- 
pulta, upon which they tied his knees with 
ſtrong chains, and violently bent his back upon 
a wheel, ſo that he was rolled like a ſcorpion 
about the wheel. The ſecond was alſo brought 
and faſtened with violence upon the wheel, ſo 
that all his bones were diſlocated; then they 
burned his ſides and bowels with red hot irons. 


nearly the ſame thing as the wooden horſe or 
treſſel, concerning which ſo much has been ſaid. 


the puniſhment of the wheel, with what has been 
{aid of the wooden horſe, and he will find al- 
moſt the ſame characters obſervable in both. 
They violently ſtretched out the criminals upon 
the machine, drawing their limbs with ropes or 
pullies; then they whipt them, diſlocated their 
joints, burat their ſides, tore off their ſkin with 
Iron pincers, kept them lying ſometimes upon 
their backs, ſometimes upon their bellies, ſome- 
times with their heads uppermoſt, ſometimes 
bending double, and ſometimes with their heads 
hanging downwards. The form of the wheel 
gave them opportunity of putting the miſerable 
ſufferers into all manner of painful poſtures, 
The wheel to which [xi9n was faſtened accord- 
ing to the fable, was always turning round. 
Suidas ſays, that they uſed to faſten ſlaves to the 
wheel, and there whip them. 'The acts of the 
martyrs often tell us, that they ſtretched rhe 
bodies of theſe ſaints upon this engine, and 
there made them ſuffer ſeveral kinds of torture. 


FicyTING WITH WILD BEASTS. 


Wis a puniſhment frequent among the Romans, 
St. Paul lays, that he fought with beaſts at 
Epheſus. 1 Cor. xv. 32. See St. Paul. Some- 
times they were expoſed to the beaſts, to be 
devoured by them, as St. Ignatius was to the 


. who was expoſed to a wild cow, 
eing encloſed within nets, that ſhe could not 


doubt not but what is here called a wheel, is 


The reader may compare what is here ſaid of 


lions; either to ſerve as ſport to them, as St. 


PUN 


make her eſcape; or, laſtly, to fight with the 
beaſts, 


OTrrer PUNISHMENTS. 


Some are of opinion, that the puniſhment of im- 
paling was not unknown to the Perfrans, and 
that it is intimated by Ezra. Tollatum lignum 
de domo illius, & erigatur, & configatur in eo, 
Vat. Grot. Others think, the guilty perſon was 
to be hanged on an upright poſt, after the demo- 
lition of his houſe. Others underſtand it, that 
they were to be fixed to a piece of wood be- 
longing to the houſe, and there to undergo the 
puniſhment of whipping. Shindler, & Lud. de 
Dien, in 1 Eſdr. | 

Sometimes they demoliſhed the houſes of offenders 
and reduced them to a common place for filth and 
dung. Thus the temple of Baal was treated by 


king Fehu. Nebuchadnezzar threatened the di- 


viners of Chaldea, to make them undergo this 
puniſhment, and diſgrace, if they did not declare 
his dream to him. Dan. ii. He afterwards 
decreed the ſame penalty, to all ſuch, as ſhould 
not worſhip the God of Shadrach, Meſhech, and 
Abednego. Dan. iii. 29. And king Darius in 


moleſt the Fexvs, Ezra vi. 11. However, there 
are good interpreters, who explain theſe paſſages 

as implying only confiſcations to the king's uſe. 
PUNITES, , Þ84%:, Hebrew, Phuni, that re- 
gards; from dad panah, to behold s otherwiſe, my 

Face, from ud panim; countenance, or face. 
 PUNON, pod, precious /tone : otherwiſe, that be- 
holds ; perhaps from jd pinan, angle, corner, ſe- 
cret place. It was a place where copper-mines 
were found. 


PUNON, or Phunon, a ſtation of the Hebrews in 


the wilderneſs: Numb. xxxitl. 42, 43. called 


Pheno, Phaino, and Metallo. phænom, becauſe of 
its mines of metals. Eiſſebius in ꝓdyuy, ſays, it 
was between Petra and Segor; and in Azvody, 
he places it four miles from Dedan. St. 


Athanaſins, Epiſt. ad Solitarios ſays, that theſe 


mines of Phanos were fo dangerous, that mur- 
therers condemned to -work there, lived but a 
few days. We find. biſhops of Phenos in th 
ſubſcriptions of the councils, x > 

It is thought to be at Punon that Moſes erected the 
brazen ſerpent, for the cure of the murmuring 
1/raeliter, who had been bit by the hery ſerpents. 
Others believe this happened at the encampment 
of Zalmonah. Vie Numb. xxi. 7. 

PUR, he, 4YAypos, lot. 

PUR, or Phur, or Purim; i. e. lots. This was a 


ſolemn feaſt of the Feavs, inſtituted in memory 


of the lots caſt by Haman, the enemy of the 
Fewws, Eſther iii. 7. Theſe lots were caſt in 


the 


the ſame manner threatened thoſe, who ſhould 
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PUR 
the firſt month of the year, and gave the twelfth 


month of the ſame year, for the execution of 
Hamar's deſign, to deſtroy all the Fews of Per- 


fa. Thus the ſuperſtition of Zaman, in crediting 


theſe lots, cauſed his own ruin, and the preſer- 
vation of the Feaus ; who had time to avert this 
blow, by means of Eber. In memory of this 
. deliverance, the eus inſtituted a feaſt, which 
they named Pur or Purim. See HAMAN, Es- 
HER, and MoRDECA Il. 4 
The word Phur or Pur is rather Perſian than He- 


brew. The feaſt of lots was celebrated among 


the Jesus in Shuſban on the 14th, and in other 
parts of the Perfan empire on the 15th of Adar, 
which anſwers to our February. Eſther ix. 18, 
19, 21. and 2 Mace, xv. 329. The Jes. have 
exactly kept this feaſt down to our times, and 
theſe are the ceremonies they obſerve in it. On 
the eve of the feaſt, if it be a day on which they 
may faſt, they keep a ſtrict faft, in memory of 
that kept by Eicher and Mordecai. If the day 
be a ſabbath, or the eve of a ſabbath, on 
which they never faſt, they anticipate the faſt ; 
i. e. inſtead of faſting on the 13th of Adar, they 
faſt on the 11th. | 


On the eve of the feaſt, they give alms liberally to 
the poor, that theſe alſo may enjoy the feaſt of 


lots: And on the feait day they ſend a ſhare of 
What they have at table, to thoſe who have need. 
On the evening of Adar 13, when. the feaſt 
begins, they aſſemble in the ſynagogue, and 


light the lamps; and as ſoon as the ſtars begin 


to appear, they begin to read the book of E/ther. 
They continue reading it throughout. There 
are five places in the text, wherein the reader 


raiſes his voice with all his might, and makes 
ſuch a dreadful howling, as to frighten the 


women and children, When he comes to the 
place which mentions the names of the ten ſons 


of Haman, he repeats them very quick without 
taking breath, to ſhew that theſe ten perſons 


were deſtroyed in a moment. Every time the 


name of Haman is pronounced, the children 


with great fury flrike the benches of the ſyna- 
gogues with mallets, or ſtones, and make la- 
mentable cries. It is ſaid that heretofore they 

uſed to bring into the ſynagogue a great ſtone, 
with the name of Haman written on it, and all 
the while the book of Ether was reading, they 
ſtruck it with other ſtones, till they had beat it 
to pieces. 

After the reading was finiſhed, they returned into 


their houſes, where they made a meal rather of 


miik-meats than of fleſh. The day following, 
early in the morning, they returned to the ſy- 


3 


decai. Heretofore they uſed to erect a gibbet 


forbad them this practice, on penalty of for. 

feiting all their privileges. Cod. de Judai & 
Cælicol. I. Jud. 5 

The feaſt of Purim, or lots, in the manner the 


to their poſterity; who abandon themſehe: 


to be preſent at the ſynagogue, man, woman, 


This feſtival continues two days, but only the rl 


| ſynagogue, and the feaſt is not ſo great bl 


PUR 


nagogue, where, after they had read thi g. 
ſage of Exodus, wherein is mentioned the ver 
of Amalek, they again read the book of Eft 
with the fame ceremonies as before, At; 
which they return home, and make az pot 
cheer as they can, and paſs. the reſt of the gy 
in ſports and diſſolute mirth, the men dreſſing 
themſelves in women's cloaths, and women in 
the mens', contrary to an expreſs prohibition cf 
the law. Deut. xxii. 5. And their doQg; 
have decided on this point, that on this day they 
may drink wine until they cannot diſtinguiſ 
between, Curſed be Haman, and Curſed be Mor- 


and upon it to burn a man made of ſtraw, which 
they called Zaman. But it was thought they 
had an intention of inſulting the Chrifjian di 
the death of Chri/, and therefore the emperar 


Jeꝛus obſerve it, has a good deal of reſemblance 
to the ancient Bacchanalia of the pagans. Pes. 
ſures, diverſions, joy, good cheer, make ns i: 
were the very eſſence of it. The ſpirit of re 
venge which animated the 7exvs of Shu 
againſt their enemies, has paſſed undiminiſhed 


to it without meaſure and without bound, 
They allow themſelves the drinking of wine t 
exceſs, becauſe, ſay they, it was by making king 
Abaſuerus drink, that Ether procured the del 
verance of the Fewws. They compel every oe 


—_ 
cc» 


child, and ſervant; becauſe all ſhared in tle 
deliverance, as all were expoſed to the danger 
On this day ſcholars make preſents to ther 
maſters, heads of families to their domeſtich 
the great to thoſe of mean condition. In a we 
the whole day is ſpent in joyfulneſs and feat 
As it is ſaid in the book of Eben; That thy 
ſhould make them days of feaſting and joy, dul 
ſending portions one to another, and gijts ti the pax. 
Leo of Modena, Ceremonies of the Jews, page 3 
cap. 10. Eſth. ix. 22. 
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is kept with ſolemnity. During theſe two d 
they may work or do buſineſs; yet they retail 
the firſt day, though they are not obliged 10 f 
The ſecond day they read no new leſion in tie 


they, however, ſhew marks of feſtivity. When 
the year conſiſts of thirteen months, and ther 


are two Adars, (See ADAR, Nov rn.) u 
g (ele 1 
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PUR 


celebrate the Feaſt of Lots twice over; the grand 
Purim on the fourteenth of the firſt Adar, and 
the leſſer Purim on the fourteenth of the ſecond 
Adar. But this ſecond feaſt has properly nothing 
but the name. Baſnage, Hiſt. of the Jews, tom. 
5, lib. vii. cap. 1. | 

* the eve of the feſtival they gather the half-ſhekel 
formerly paid to the temple, and which at pre- 
ſent they diſtribute among ſuch as undertake a 
journey to Feruſalem, whither ſeveral repair out 
of devotion, and where they covet to be buried; 
believing that all the Fews are to rendezvous 
there at the laſt judgment, and that they ſhall 


even paſs thither through the bowels of the earth, 
| They read the text of Efther not out of a printed 


book, nor out of a folded book, but out of a roll 
of yellum, in the ancient manner, wrote with a 
particular kind of ink. After they have unrolled 
the volume, they make three prayers, to thank 
God for calling them to this ceremony, for hav- 
ing delivered them, and for having continued 
their lives to the celebration of this feſtival. On 
this day the reader may fit down, whereas at 
other times he muſt ſtand up, while he reads the 
law. The reading of the book of Eher is con- 
cluded with curſes againſt Haman and his wife 
Seres, with bleſſings on Mordecai and Efther, and 


with praiſes to God for having preſerved his peo- 


ple. Reſt is obſerved very religiouſly, eſpeci- 
ally the firſt day; and the Fes tell us, that a 


man having ſown flax on this day, not one grain 
of it came up. | 


It was the emperor Thecdgſius II. who forbad the 


Jews to erect gibbets, to fix an image upon 


them, which they called Haman, and afterwards 
to burn them; becauſe it was not fit that in their 


feſtivals they ſhould inſult the myſteries of the 
Chriſtian religion, A. D. 408. Yet three years 
after, ſome Jews in the extravagance of their 
frolics, notwithſtanding this expreſs prohibition, 
faſtened a young Chriſtian to a gibbet inſtead of 
a Haman, whom they whipped ſo cruelly, that 
he died on the ſpot : in the city of Inme/tar, in 
Chalcis and Syria. The Chriſtians in the country 
took up arms; and the Jews were puniſhed. 


S'URGATORY. This word is not in Scripture, 


neither in the Old or New Teſtament. Purgatory 
means that ſtate of thoſe ſouls, which having 
departed out of this life without expiating certain 


impurities that deſerve not eternal damnation, or 


wich not having undergone the puniſhments 
due to their ſins, expiate them by ſuch puniſh- 
ments as God inflicts on them, before they enjoy 
ls preſence, —[ This tenet is a favorite in the 
Rim church: but at beſt is ſuggeſted by in- 


3 than founded on clear expreſ- 
R | | 


PUR 
ſions. The paſſages uſually appealed to are, 
2 Mac. x1. 43. the inſtance of Fudas Maccabeus, 
who ſeems to offer ſacrifices for his ſlain ſoldiers : 
but this is clogged with difficulties: 1. He might 
offer theſe ſacrifices as expiations for his army in 
general. 2. It cannot be faid theſe ſoldiers died 


„ godly,” as the text intimates. 3. The whole 
is rejected from canonica! Seripture. 


As to the New Teflament, Chriſt ſays, there are 


certain fins that ſhall not be forgiven, neither in 
this world, nor in the world to come, Matt. xii. 
32. Conſequently he allows, that ſome fins ma 

be forgiven in the other world. [But this does 
not prove they will be exp:ated in the other world: 
which is the intent of purgatory; they may be 
forgiven, i. e. pronounced pardoned, but not by 


procuration of the party's ſufferings.] St. Paul 


prays for Onęſiphorus then departed, The Lord 


grant unto him that he may find mercy of the Lord 


in that day. But if prayers may be made for the 
dead, then there is a prrgatory, and a ſtate where- 
in they may be benefited by our prayers. [This 
is a very weak argument; the phraſe “ God bleſs 
him” ſpoken of the dead, is quite as concluſive 
on the ſubjeCt: and yet this is daily uſed in the 
Eaſt: «© the memory of the juſt is blefſed.” 80 
among ourſelves we recollect the memory of our 
departed friends with affection and praiſe: and I 
believe nobody would ſcruple to pray for the 
mercy of God on any of his friends. © in that 
day,“ who yet would not think of inferring a 
purgatory from this expreſſion.] | 


The Fervs acknowledge a kind of purgatory, which 
continues for one year after the perſon is de- 
parted. During theſe firſt twelve months, the 


ſoul is at liberty to come upon earth, to viſit its 


body, and to frequent thoſe places and perſons, 


to which it had a particular relation during its 
life. They pray for the repoſe of the dead 
during all this time, and are perſuaded, that they 
adminiſter much conſolation to. them by their 


prayers, that they procure reſt for them, and 
pardon of their fins. 


They call purgatory, Abraham's boſom, the treaſury 
of the living, the garden of Eden, and Upper Ge- 


henna, Hell they call the Lower Gehenna. They 
believe that all 1/aelites have a portion in the 
world to come, or the ſtate of happineſs, either 
immediately after death, or after they have atoned 
for their ſins in purgatory. There are but a very 
ſmall number of their nation, who are great pro- 
fligates, that are for ever excluded out of heaven. 
As for the reſt, they hold that they continue not 
above a year in purgatory. The ſabbath-day is a 
day of remiſſion to the ſouls in purgatory ; they 
do not burn upon that day. The Tews offer up 
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PURIFICA TIONS. 


' PUR 


a great many prayers, and works of ſatisfaction, 
on the day of ſolemn expiation, for the comfort 


of ſuch ſouls as are in the Upper Gehenna, Leo of 


Modena, part 5. cap. 10. Vindet, de Vita Funce 
torum Statu. ſect. 8. &c. ot 

There were many kinds 
among the Hebrews, according to the ſeveral 
kinds of impurities contracted. See LEGAL 
IMPURITIES: alſo LEPROSY, GONORRHEA, 
DEAD BoDIEs, NazARITES. 
was delivered of a boy, ſhe was eſteemed impure 
for forty days, Lev. xii. 1, 2, 3, &c. During 
the firſt ſeven days ſhe defiled all which ſhe 


touched. After this ſhe was impure thirty days, 


but not ſo as to hinder her from taking care of 
her houſhold affairs: only from the uſe and par- 
ticipation of holy things. If ſhe had a girl, ſhe 
was judged unclean for fixty days; during the 


two firſt weeks of which ſhe could not touch 


any thing without defiling it. a 
When the days of her purification were ended, ſhe 
offered a lamb to the tabernacle, or temple, for 
a burnt- offering, and a young pigeon, or dove, 
for a ſin offering. If ſhe was unable to offer a 
lamb, ſhe gave two doves, one for a burnt of— 
fering, the other for a fin-offering. | 
Though the holy Virgin was not ſubje& to the 


law that ſays, Mulier fi ſuſcepto ſemine pepererit 


maſculum, &c. | Vide Origen. hamil. 8. in Levit. 
- Baſil. in Iſai. vii. 14. Chryſeſt. homil. in occur. 
domini. Cyrill. Alex. lib. ii. de fide ad Reginas. 


Procop. T heophyl. ad Luc. ii. Bern. ſerm. purific.] 


yet ſhe complied with it, Luke ii. 22, 23, &c. 


And to preſerve the memory of this, the church 


has inſtituted the feaſt of he Purification of the 
Virgin Mary, commonly called Candlemas- Day, 
February 2. on which thoſe of the church 
of Rome carry wax candles in their hands, to 
| repreſent more ſenſibly the coming of Jeu 
Chriſt, whom Simeon in his Canticle calls he 
light of the Gentiles, and the glory of Iſrael. But 
thoſe who have moſt examined into this matter 
think, that the true reaſon of theſe ſolemn pro- 
ceſſions was, to wear out the memory of the pro- 
fane ſacrifices of the Pagans in the month of 
February, Februa ſacra were kept in honour of 
Pluto, to luſtrate or purify men, fields, and 
cities; and that the candles uſed in this ſolem- 
nity were inſtead of the torches carried by the 
Pagans in the feaſts of Lupercalin, celebrated on 


the fifteenth of February, in honour of Pan, 


wherein naked men ran through the {ſtreets with 
lighted torches, and committed a thouſand inſo- 
lencies. | | 
This feaſt was inſtituted by the emperor Fu/tinian, 
about the middle of the ſixth century; and per- 


When a woman 


PUR 


haps in ſome places ſooner. He fixed it to þ,. 
bruary 2. and ordained its celebration uniform] 
throughout the empire. This was readily fol. 
lowed by places not under his dominion. The 
called this feaſt Hypapante, which in Gree} "i 
nifies meeting, becauſe when Feſus Chrift came 
into the temple, Simeon and Anna may be ſaid to 
have met him, and with him 7% ph and Mary, 

In the ſame feaſt is celebrated the memory of the 
preſentation of 7e/us Chrift in the temple, 1; 
the firſt- born of Mary, in obedience to the law 
Exod. xiii. 13. See FIRST-BORN, — er 

The Fervs that lived at too great a diſtance from 
the temple, and could not reſort thither to pi 
themſelves from certain defilements, which wer: 
unavoidable; ſuch as pollution contracted at the 
burial of the dead, &c. made uſe of the aſhes of 
the red heifer ſacrificed for this purpoſe at J. 
ruſalem, and the aſhes of which were diſtributed 
to all Vraelites at a diſtance, See RED Heirs, 
Numb. xix. 5. | 

A man and woman who uſed the marriage-hed, 

were unclean until the evening; they waſhed 
their cloaths, and purified themſelves by bath. 
ing, Levit. xv. 16, 17, 18. A woman under 
her infirmities was unclean feven days; and 
whatever ſhe touched was defiled, &c. Levit, 
xx. 18. The ancient Chriftians on many occa- 
ſions looked on theſe infirmities of women as 
defilements. The Twrki/h women forbear to come 
to worſhip while this laſts. The Indian women 
do not come into their houſes. Tournefort's Tra- 
vels to the Levant, tom 1. p. 44. = 

Involuntary pollutions in fleep, were puriffed by 

bathing, Deut. xxiii. 10. 

The Hebrexws had an infinite number of other 5% 
rifications, They did not ſo much as eat, or 
fit down to table, until after they had waſhed 
their hands, by pouring water from their fingers 
ends up to their elbows. When they returned 
into their houſes, they uſed to waſh their hands. 
They alſo purified their pots and cups, their 
beds, and whatever elſe they made uſe of, fol- 
lowing the traditions of their elders. 

PURIM. See Pu. 

PURITY ; pure, and purity, are taken in Scripture, 
1. For external purity; 2. For internal purity, 
External purity is either in reſpeCt of perſons ca- 
pable of partaking of holy things, and of per- 
forming the duties of civil life; or in reſpect ot 
animals pure by the law; or in reſpect of things. 
Cloaths, houſes, utenſils, were capable of in- 
purities which prevented their being uſed, but 
when purged from theſe impurities, they became 

clean, and might be uſed without ſcruple. 

Things that were impure in their own . 

carcalcs, 


PUR 


carcaſes, and animals that died of themſelves ; 
and ſuch as were ſo by the appointment of the 
law, could never become clean. But men or 
women rendered unclean by any tranſient incon- 
veniencies, might recover their uſual purity, when 
theſe inconveniencies were paſſed, or were expiat- 
ed. In reſpe& of cloaths, houſes, and goods; 


they were purified, by water, fire, or luſtration. 


When perſons had contracted impurities, it was 
neceſſary ſometimes that they ſhould offer certain 
ſacrifices of expiation. But the moſt general 
method of purification was the bata, or the waſh- 
ing of the whole body. CE. 

Internal purity conſiſted in innocence of life, in 
furity of the mind and heart, in juſtice, in the 
exact obſervation of the law of the Lord; the 

only way of recovering this purity when im- 
paired, was converſion, deteſtation of fin, ſor- 
row and compunction for it. Theſe diſpoſitions, 
accompanied by the ſacrifices required by the 
law, in caſes of negligence, inadvertency, or 
ignorance; or even of perverſeneſs and malice; 
might obtain pardon, not by virtue of the exter- 
nal ſacrifice, but by the faith, contrition, &c. 
of the offerer. 

Mpoſes is not very explicit on the means of recover- 
ing this internal purity, nor is he ſo minute and 
accurate on this, as on external purity; becauſe 
as a la w-giver, his firſt and principal view was to 
reſtrain the hands of men, and to regulate the 


| Rate of his commonwealth. Not but that Moſes, 


and the other ſacred authors of the Old Tefta- 


ment, ſay enough to thoſe who deſire to under- 


ſtand, to prove how little they relied on out- 
ward purifications and ſacrifices, in compariſon 
to the inward affeCtions of the heart, contrition, 
laith, and charity. St. Paul in his epiſtles, and 


particularly in that to the Hebrews, has admirably 


diſplayed this truth, telling us, that the ſacrifices 
and ordinances of the old law were of no virtue 
in themſelves, to heal the inward diſtempers of 
the ſoul, and to repair the outrages done to God 
by cur fins, | | 

In the new law, Cþri/tians are freed from the yoke 
| ofceremonies and legal impurities, and eſteem 
as real defilements, none but thoſe of the ſoul. 
Their chief care is (i. e. ought to be) employed, 
in preſerving inward purity and innocence of 
mind, and to recover theſe by repentance, 
whenever they have been injured by frailty. See 
A EPENTANCE, | 
| UWRPLE, colour of, Hebrew, jo Argaman ; 
Greek, IlogÞvupog Porphyros; Latin, Purpura, 
[ he Greeks alſo uſed the word &pceyn Amorge, 
rived from the Hebrew Argaman. It is thought 


wat the fine purple colour was firſt diſcovered by PUTIEL, $wwns, God is my fatneſs 3 from wh phuts 


PUT 


Hercules Tyrius, whoſe dog by chance having 
eat a ſhell-fiſn called Murex, or Purpura, and 
returning to his maſter with his lips tinged with 
a purple colour, gave occaſion to the diſcovery of 
this precious dye. But purple is much more an- 
cient than Hercules, ſince we find it mentioned 
by Moſes in ſeveral places; [except under the 
name of Hercules, the Tyrians meant ſome very 
ancient hero, whom the Greeks afterwards con- 
founded with others.] The colour of purple was 
of a very deep red, ſoft and ſhining. Pliny com- 
pares it to the colour of a roſe, approaching to 
black: Nzigricantis roſe colore ſublucens, Plin. 
lib. ix. cap. 36. or, of coagulated blood draw- 
ing toward black, the red of which has a ſoft 
kind of ſhining: Concreti ſanguinis nigricaus af=- 
pectu, idemque ſuſpectu refulgens, lib. ix. cap. 38. 
Purple was of more ſorts than one. One was 
deeper, drawing towards violet, mingled with a 
little red, which was the ground of it: the other 


was of a deep red, but ſhining; another more 


faint, pretty near our ſcarlet. 'I hey pretended 
that the true purple ſhould ſtrike the fight mildly 
and agreeably, in a manner not ſo forcibly 


as the carbuncle. Aſpen leniter blandum, 


neque in oculos ut carbunculi vibrat, Plin. lib. ix. 


cap. 41. 


Maſes uſed much wool of a purple colour in the 


works of the tabernacle, and in the ornaments 
of the high-prieſt. ' Purple was the colour uſed 
by princes and great men, by way of diſtinction. 
Fudges vili. 26. it is obſerved, that they made 
Gideon a preſent of the purple habit, which the 
kings of Midian uſed to wear. The ſpouſe of 
the virtuous woman was cloathed with ſilk and 
purple, Prov. xxxi. 22. The wicked rich man of 
the goſpel, was cloathed in purple and fine linen, 
Luke xvi. 19. We ſee by Jeremiah and Baruch, 
that the Babyloniaus put upon their idols habits of 
a purple and azure colour, Jerem. x. 9. Baruch, 
Vi. 12, 71. When Daniel had explained the 
writing that God cauſed to appear to Belſhazzar, 


While at his impious feaſt in Babylon, he (Daniel) 


was cloathed in purple, and adorned with a chain 
of gold, Dan. v. 7. Alexander Balas, king of 
Syria, ſent to Jonathan Maccabeus, a crown of 
gold, and a habit of purple, allowing him to take 
the title of the King's Friend, 1 Macc. x. 20. 
Laſtly, to make the royalty of our Saviour ridi- 
culous and contemptible, they cloathed him with 
a purple robe at the time of his paſſion, Mark xv. 
17. Matth. xxvii. 28. 


PUTEOLI. Poazolo, a city in the kingdom of Na- 


ples, eight miles from that city: here St. Paul 
abode ſeven days. Acts xxviil. 13. 


and 
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P 
and bx el, God. This etymology is very un- 


certain, for this name is not Hebrew, 
PUTIEL, or Phutiel, grand-father of the high- 
prieſt Phineas. Exod, vi. 25. | 
PYGARGUS, Ilvyzpy0s. This word ſignifies wh1ite- 
RUMP. This name is given to a kind of eagle 
with a white tail. In Moſes, it ſignifies a four- 
footed animal, called in Hebrew pwn, diſbon, 
9. d. aſb-coloured ; LXX. Tlvyapy SO». The tra- 
gelaphus has a part of its back aſh-coloured; and 
Bellon, Ob. lib. ii. cap. 51. under this name, 
tragelaphus, deſcribes an animal with aſh-coloured 
ſpots, or ſtreaks, on its ſides. Pliny, lib. viii. 
Cap. 53. ſpeaks of a kind of roe-buck called 
| Pygargus. Herodotus, Mlian, and Juvenal, men- 
tion it alſo. See Bochart. Animal. ſacr. p. 2. 
lib. iii. cap. 20. 
tuagint and Vulgate mean by pygargus. 
PYGMIES, m, Hebrew, gamadim, Ezek. xxvii. 
11. Cubit High; from m1 gamad, a cubit. The 


Septuagint, ſtout men, or guards; from the Greek 


word TUyYþ.1, who fights with the fift : or rather, 
from Ti%uc, a cubit; or TUYWy, the meaſure 
from the elbow to the end of the hand. | 

PYGMIES. Mention is made of the pygmies in 


the Latin tranſlation of Ezekiel, xxvii. 11. DYT23 


gamadim. LXX. hh, Watchmen. Theodot. 


Sym. Kai Moo: Et Medi. Every one knows 


what the meaning of pygmies is. They were ex- 
tremely little men, from whence the word pygmy 
comes, which ſignifies a man of the 
cubit, 


Quorum tota cohors cubito non altior uno. 


and theſe were at continual war with the 
cranes, from whom they had much ado to de- 
fend themſelves. But it is believed, that theſe 
people never exiſted any where, but in the ima- 
gination and writings of the poets. The Hebrew 
word gamadim, has ſome relation to pymæi, 
ſince literally it may ſignify men of the ſtature 
of a cubit. But what ſhould pygmies do upon 
the walls of Tyre, in order to defend them? for 
there they are placed by Ezekiel, as being good 
warriors. The Seventy have rendered gamadim 
by guards, as if they had read ſomerim. Sym- 
machus has rendered it by the Medes; as if he 
had read gam madai, and the Medes. The Chal- 
dee makes it the Cappadocians. By a light alter - 
ation, one might read gomarim inſtead of gama- 
dim. But the gomarim are well known in Gen. 
X. 4. among the children of Japheth; and in 
Ezek: xxxviii. 6. where he mentions them as a 
very warlike people. Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 91. 
ſpeaks of a city of Phenzcia called Gemade; unleſs 
there is ſome fault in the text, and inſtead of 


3 


Probably this is what the Sep- 


ſtature of a 


PYT 


 gamade ſhould be read gamale. 
MENT, No. 
PYRAMIDS. The pyramids of Egypt are wel 
known, by deſcriptions both ancient and modern 
It is thought they were intended for tombs 6 


. : Vide Frac. 
„on“ {/aiah, chap. xvii,” 


the ancient kings of Egypt. Vide Fr ac: 
No. „on the Ai, &c. . 

PYRRUS, IIvþþos, ruddy, or red: from TV6þo;, 

PYRRHUS, father of Sopator, of the city of Bags 
in Macedonia. Acts xx. 4. 

PY THON. The Grecians ſurnamed Apollo, Pi. 
thius, becauſe he killed the ſerpent Pp 
Ovid. Met. lib. i. v. 441. and, as Apollo was re. 
garded as the god of divination and of oracle; 
thoſe who were ſuppoſed to have the pift of 
foretelling future events, were ſaid to be filled 
with the ſpirit of Python. The LXX. and Vul- 
gate often uſe this expreſſion, to ſignify fortune. 
tellers, magicians, ventriloquiſts, ſuch as ſpoke 
out of their bellies. Among all theſe peopl: 
were much knavery, imagination, and oſten 
diabolical operations. Under penalty of death 
God forbad his people to conſult this kind of 
wizards. Deut. xviii. 11. Levit. xx. 6, 697 
had deſtroyed them, throughout the land of 
Iſrael, yet afterwards had the weakneſs to have 
recourſe to a ſorcereſs. 1 Sam. xxviii, 7. 8, &.. 
Moſes ordered thoſe to be ſtoned, who were pol- 
ſeſſed by the ſpirit of Python, or had a familiar 
ſpirit. Levit. xx. 27. The kings of 7uda6 that 
forſook the Lord, ſuch as Manaſſeh, increaſed 
the number of wizards, 2 Kings xxi. 6, and the 
pious kings, ſuch as Fofiah, rooted them out of 
their country. 2 Kings xxiii. 24. St. Paul, in 
the city of Philippi, in Macedonia, found a pagan 
ſervant-maid that was poſſeſſed by a ſpirit of 
Python, and who brought great gain to her 
maſters by fortune-telling, he drove out this evil 
ſpirit, and delivered the maid from it ; but this 
ſo provoked her maſters, that they raiſed 1 
tumult againſt him on this account. Acts xvi. 16. 

The Hebrew Ob or Oboth, which the Vulgate tranl- 
lates Python, ſignifies alſo a bottle of leather, | 
wherein liquor was kept. Perhaps this nam: 
was given to wizards, becauſe when they were 
under their fits of enthuſiaſm, they ſwelled as 
big as a bottle, [ide FRAGMENT, No. LVII. 
page 107. ] and their words proceeded, 25 !! 
were, from the bottom of their ſtomach; whence 
the Latins called them ventriloqui, and the C 
engaſtrimythoi; i. e. people that ſpeak out of thei 
| bellies. J/aiah xxix. 4. ſays, that Verte 
being afflicted and brought low, ſhall ſpeak 33 

it were out of the hollow of the earth, as 3 
Pythoneſs. She ſhall groan, and bring out her 
words, as from the bottom of a cave. 


2 UA 


dius Durmius Duadratus, was governor of 
Fudea A. D. 5 1. A. D. 52 he ſuppreſſed the 
troubles in Judea, by putting to death ſuch of 
the Samaritans and Fews as had taken up arms 
againſt the Romans. He ſent Cumanus to Rome, 
with a tribune called Celer, to give account of 
their conduct to the emperor Claudius: alſo 
Jonathan ſon of Annas, Ananias the high-prieſt, 
and Ananus ſon of Annas; who were carried 
thither in chains, as being principal authors 
of the ſedition. Quadratus's ſueceſſor was Corbulo, 
whom Nero ſent A. D. 60, after the death of 


Quadratur. See Foſeph. Antig. lib. xx. cap. 5. 


* 


De bello, lib. ii. cap. 21. p. 795. 

I. QuapRaTus. An apologiſt for the CHriſlian 
religion, under the emperor Adrian. Euſeb. 
Chronic. an. 127. Euſeb. Hiſt. lib. iii. cap. 37. 
He had been inſtructed by the apoſtles, was a 
prophet, and full of the Holy Ghoſt. Many 
modern interpreters ſuppoſe him to be the angel 
of Philadelphia, whom Jeſus Chriſt addreſſes 
Rev. iii. 7, 8, 9. But it is not eaſy to reconcile 
this opinion with the chronology and hiſtory of 
this holy man. Eiſebius ſays, he was already 
famous in the church, in the time of Trajan. 
He was of the number of thoſe apoſtolical men, 


who, following the zeal of their maſters, built 


up the church ; and ſowed every where the ſeed 
of the word. They began by diſtributing their 
ſubſtance to the poor, and then went from pro- 
vince to province, preaching Fe/us Chrift to them 
who had not heard of him. Their preaching 
was generally attended with miracles. 
Radratus is the firft who compoſed an apology for 
the Chriſtian religion: which he preſented him- 
ſelf to Adrian, A. D. 126, according to the 
Chronicon of Euſebius. St. Ferom, de Vir. illuſt. 
calls this apology a very uſeful work, full of 
ſtrong reaſoning, repleniſhed with the light of 
faith, and worthy a diſciple of the apoſtles. 
This piece had power enough to extinguiſh the 
perſecution then raiſed againſt the church. We 


have only a few fragments of it. St. Ferom, 


Vor. II. 


Q. 


VADRATUS. Numidius, or Caius Umi- 


QUA 


Ep. 84. and the Latin martyrologies, make 


Duadratus biſhop of Athens, under Marcus 
Aurelius, and to have ſuffered martyrdom in the 
perſecution of thoſe times. Others think that 


Duadratus, biſhop of Athens, was very different 
from the apologiſt. See M. de Tillemont, tom. ii. 
Perſecution under Adrian, art. vii. p. 237. and 


note 7. 


QUAILS. God gave quails to his people in the 


wilderneſs, on two occaſions. Firſt, in the 
wilderneſs of Sin, or Zin, a few days after they 


had paſſed the Red Sea. Exod. xvi. 1—23, K 


ſecond time, at the encampment, called in 


Hebrew K:broth-hataauah, or, the graves of luſt. 


Numb. xi. 32. Pſal. cv. 40. Both of theſe hap- 


pened in the /pring, when the quails paſs from 


Aſia into Europe. Then they are found in great 


quantities on the coaſts of the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean, God, by a wind, drove them 
within, and about, the. camp of I/rae/; and in 
this the miracle conſiſts : that they were brought 


ſo ſeaſonably to this place, and in ſo great num- 


bers, as to ſuffice above a million of perſons 
longer than a month. Exod. xvi. 13. The He- 
brew word ſhalav, bw, Chald. wp Selau. Syr. 
wp Salvai. Arab. D Salva. LXX. Op ro- 
pyTexv Coturnix, ſignifies a quail, by the agree- 
ment of the ancient interpreters. The CHaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic call them nearly by the ſame 
name. Yet Mr. Ludolf, in his Ethiopic Hiſtory, 
lib. i. cap. 13. ſec. 90. takes great pains to ſhew, 


that Moſes did not mean guails, but locuſts. 
The following are his reaſons : he obferves, that 
ſelav may derive from a root that ſignifies abun- 


dance; which agrees better with /Jocuffs than 
quails, He owns, that the oriental verſions ex- 
plain it by quai but he maintains, that they 
did not truly underſtand the text. Porphyry, 
de abſtin. lib. i. cap. 55. obſerves, that 
an army in Africa being ready to periſh by 
famine, was ſeaſonably relieved by a cloud of 
locuſts, on which they fed. Ludolf conjectures, 
that a like event ſatisfied the deſires of the 
Ifraelites in the deſarts of Arabia, There is an 
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QUA 


almoſt incredible number of locuſts in the Faſt ; 


the people of Arabia live on the locuſts brought 


by the wind ; they lay them on heaps, preſerve 
them in ſalt, eat of them gladly, and ſerve them 
up even at kings” tables. They are of an excel- 
lent taſte, very wholſome, and nouriſhing. 

Sometimes the locuſts fly in the air in ſuch vaſt 
quantities as to darken the ſun, and to cover 
the harveſters as with a cloud of ill omen. 
Plin. lib. x, cap. 23. And when they deſcend 
on a country, they leave nothing untouched ; 
they gnaw, devour, and blaſt every thing. 
Whole nations have been compelled to forſake 


their habitations, to avoid theſe troubleſome in- 
ſects. | 


udolf ſhews, that the account of Moſes is favour- 


able to his opinion. Firſt ; locuſts are good to 
eat, and are expreſsly allowed by the law. 
Secondly ; the wind brought the animals, men- 
tioned by that law giver, into the camp: this 
agrees much better to /ocuſfs than to gquails, 
Thirdly; that they were ſcattered over the field, 
and covered the ground, a day's journey; 
that they were of the depth of a cubit; that they 
gathered them up on heaps; that they filled ten 
omers with them. Theſe expreſſions are very 
difficult to reconcile, on the common ſuppoſition 
of quails, but may be naturally underſtood of 


QUE 


row, and ſmaller than a pigeon, which h 
neither ſinews, bones, nor veins, and of which 
the fleſh is very agreeable. He ſays beſides 
that the wind which God ſent was fo violent. 
that it broke the wings of thoſe birds, and made 
them fall like a very thick cloud into the cam 
of the 1/raelites, who took them with their hands 
and ate them along with the manua. What they 
tell us of this bird, that it has neither bones 
veins, or ſinews, mult be underſtood as an hyper. 
bole, to expreſs its being very fat and tender, 


ſomething like our fig-peckers, ortolans, and 


reb- breaſts. 


QUARREL. Solomon compares him, that, going 


along the ſtreets, meddles with the quarrel; of 
people unknown, to one that will take a dog hy 
the ears, and ſo will raſhly expoſe himſelf to be 
bit. This is what we may ſee any day, in 
public guarrels, Thoſe that endeavour to me. 


| diate a peace among perſons engaged in a con- 


troverſy ; inſtead of reconciling them, do but 

provoke them, and irritate them ſtill more, and 
often meet with anger on both fides for inter. 
meddling. But it muſt not be concluded from 
hence, that we ought never. to endeavour to re- 
concile our neighbours; yet it muſt be at— 
tempted with a great deal of prudence, caution, 
and charity, for fear of increafing that evil 
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5 locuſts. Fourthly; theſe animals were ſpread which we undertake to appeaſe. 

| all round the camp; or, according to the Vulgate QUARTODECIMANS. This name was given 

1 Numb. x1. 32. they dried them all round the to certain heretics, who kept Eaſter-day always 
l camp: which cannot be underſtood of guails ; on the fourteenth day of the moon, on what- 
il for they would ſoon have been full of worms, ſoever day it happened: whereas moſt of the 
4 had they been thus expoſed. churches kept it on the Sunday following the 
| But what overthrows all theſe conjeQures, is, firſt, fourteenth day of the moon. The Quartodeci- 
| the conſent of the languages, and oriental ver- mans were a branch of the Montanits and Quin. 
1 ſions, which have underſtood grails by the name tilians, according to Epiphanius, Here. 50. 
} of ſelav. The LXX. Joſephus, and all com- c. 1. Yet they were not properly treated 
_ mentators both ancient and modern, underſtand as heretics, but ſince the council of Nice, which 
1 it ſo. Beſides, the Hebrews aſked Moeſes for ordained, that all the churches ſhould keep 
5 fleſh, being diſguſted with manna; and would Zafter-day on the Sunday that followed the four- 
7 they have been contented with locuſts? teenth day of the moon. Concil. Nic. can. 21. 
Fi Hahomet, in his Alcoran, ſpeaks of the miracle that Arab. 


God performed in favour of the 1/raelites, by 
ſending them fleſh, He makes uſe of the ſame 
word with Moſes. [ Miſes ſays ſelav, and Ma- 
homet ſays ſalwa.] One of his interpreters, 
Heouſjain Vaez, vide Bibl. Orient. p. 749. col. 1. 
ſays, that the word /al/va does not only ſignify 
quails, but alſo honey, Another interpreter ſays, 


ſumani, which is a word more in uſe among the 
Arabians, to ſignify a quail; which the Perſians 
alſo call ſemavah. However, adds he, this is a 
bird peculiar to Arabia Felix, larger than a ſpar- 


QUARTUS, a diſciple of the apoſtles, mentionc. 


by St. Paul, Rom. xvi. 23. The Greets keep 
his feaſt November 10, and ſay he was one oi 
the ſeventy diſciples, and biſhop of Bery!6u. 
The Latins, as Uſuard, Ado, 8c. place his feat: 


November 3. 


7 QUEEN of Heaven: this name the Hebreaw ido- 
that the word /alua is uſually explained by 


laters gave to the moon. Feremiah, vii. 17, &c. 
ſays, The children gather wood, and the fate! 
kindle the fire, and the women knead their dug i 
make cakes to the queen of heaven. And chap. xi! 
wer, 16, 17, 18, the diſobedient 1/raelites tell the 

| | 3 | lame 
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ſame prophet 3 We will certainly do whatſrever 
thing goeth out of our own mouth, to burn incenſe 
unto the queen of heaven. But fince we left off to 
burn incenſe to the queen of heaven, and to pour out 
drink-offerings unto her, we have wanted all things, 
and have been conſumed by the ſword, and by the 
„nine. We think it to be the meni of Iſaiah, 
Ixv. 11. But ye are they that prepare a table for that 
troop, and that furniſh the drink-offering unto that 
number. The Hebrew ſays, table for Gad, and 
drink-offering to ment, See Ment. We take 
all theſe to be the moon, Aſtarte, Trivia, Hecate, 
Diana, the heavenly Venus, Iſis, according to 
the different ſuperſtitions of the people. They 
placed altars to her on the plat-forms or roofs 
of their houſes, at the corners of the ſtrects, 
near their doors, and in groves. They offered 
cakes to her, kneaded with oil or honey, and 
made libations to her, with wine and other 


liquors. The rabbins think they printed upon 


theſe cakes the reſemblance of a ſtar, or half- 
moon. | 

QUESTION. re//io. This word is often put 
jor diſpute, difficulty, ſuit at law. Sf guid natum 
fuerit queſlionis, ff any difficulty ſhould ariſe. 
St, Paul would have his diſciples Timothy and 
Titus, to avoid vain queue, or vain diſputes, 
which are only concerning genealopies, and the 
ſenſe of the law, becauſe this kind of queſtions 
is more apt to give offence than to edify. The 
wiſe man ſays, that he knew God created man 
upright ; but that he has perplexed himſelf with 
a thouſand queſtions, and incumbered himſelf 

Vith a thouſand tireſome and intricate difſ- 

utes. 

8 or puniſhment. It was a cuſtom among 
the Romans, to put criminals to the gque/?:or:, 
by whipping them, not with rods, but with 
whips, or ſcourges. Some think, that the of- 
fender was ſtripped to his waiſt, and that his 
hands were tied to a pillar, that his back might 
be ſtretched out to receive the blows. Others 
will have it, that his hands were faſtened to a 
ſake drove into the ground, of a foot and a half, 
or two feet high ; ſo that the criminal ſtooping 
with his face towards the ground, might preſent 
his naked back to the ſoldiers. Laſtly, others 
are of opinion, that the ſoldiers tied him neck 
and heels, and held him ſtretched out upon the 
ground, while other ſoldiers beat him all over 
his body, This way of whipping is ſtill com- 

mon among the orientals. 

When St. Paul made an oration to the people at 
jerufalem, and related to them the manner of 


QUO 


his. converſionethey liſtened to him very at- 
tentively till he came to that part of his diſ- 
courſe, wherein he told them that God had ſent 
him to preach to the Gentiles; then they raiſed 
their voices, and cried out, that he was not fit 
to live, and were going to put him to death. 
Ly/ias the tribune gave command, that he ſhould 
be put to the queſtion; but when they were 
binding him, Paul aſked a centurion ther? pre- 
ſent, is it lawful for you to ſcourge a Roman 
citizen, being uncondemned ? The centurion 
acquainted the tribune with it, who preſently 


came to Paul, and aſked him, whether he 


was a Roman? he continued to affirm it; then 
thoſe that were to pur him to the queſtion 


' retired, and Lyfas cauſed him to be un- 


bound. 


QUINTILIUS VARUS. It is not poſitively known 


whether Quintilius Varus was governor of Syria 
the year of our Saviour's birth, but, however, 
this is the general opinion. See Note 4 of M. 
de Tillemont, upon J. C. tom. i. p. 44). He 
governed with great. wiſdom and moderation to 
the time of the baniſhment of Archelaus, in the 
ſixth year of CHriſt. He ſucceeded Saturninus 
in the government of Syria, and was ſucceeded 
by Purinus or Cyrenius, 
aſſembly in which Antipater, ſon of Herod, was 


judged. He ſupported the intereſts of Arche- 


laus, another of Herod's ſons, before Auguſtus, 
to procure him the kingdom of Judea. He after- 
wards appeaſed the troubles raiſed in the coun- 
try of Judea, by the avarice of Sabinus, Being 
recalled from his government of Syria, he and 
his whole army periſhed in Germany, in the 
ninth year of 7eſus Chriſt. Auguſlus tore his 
cloaths at this news, and let his beard and 


hair grow for ſeveral months; ſo much he laid 
Vell. Paterc. lib. ii. cap. 


this loſs to heart. 
147. -: Die. Ub, v. p. 583. 
cap. 23. 


Sueton. lib. 11. 


OUIRINIUS. See CYRENIVUs. 
QUOTIDIAN. Give vs this day our daily bread, 


or our quotidian bread, or every day's bread. 
The Latin text of St. Luke reads it; panem 
nofIrum quotidianum., But that of St. Matthew 
has, panem neflrum ſuper/ſubſtantialem da nobis 
hodie, The Greek word eri0u710, epiouſins, made 
uſe of by the evangeliſts, may ſignify either ſaper- 
ſubſlantialis, or ſufficiens, or futurus, craſtinus. 
St. Jerom obſerves, that the Hebrew goſpel uſed 
by the Nazarenes, had machus, which ſignifies 
the next day, or the future. Give us our bread, 
or food neceſſary to ſuſtain us 79 morrow, or 


for 


Varus preſided in the 
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QUO 


for the time to come. Wy have recourſe to 
thy providence for our ſupport for the time 
to come. Theophylaft and Suidat, give us our ſuf- 
ficient bread, the nouriſhment we have need of. 


Epiouſios in this place, is oppoſed to Tegiouvor0g, 


perioufios, ſuperfluous. Thoſe that contend for 


QUO 


the reading which has ſuperſulſtantialem. ma; 

tain, that in this Grady oo re do — ik 
God the nouriſhment of the body, but that of 
the ſoul, the knowledge of the will of God, li 
word, his grace, the holy euchariſt: whatever 
contributes to ſpiritual invigoration and ſuppon. 


R. 


RAB R A B 


AAMAH, dvd, eeyua, greatneſs, thunder ; 
from Dy?) raham: otherwiſe, ſome fort of 
evil, or bruiſing, or company; from y ruah, 


that nothing ſhould be wanting. Dame? i. 3. 
ſpeaks of Afbpenaz the DoD In Rab Sariſim, 
| i. e. Rab of the eunuchs of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
evil, &c. or dy rahah, or rohe, ſociety ; and the of the Rab of the Saganim, or chief of the go- 
adverb do mah; ſome ſort. vernors, or peers. Dan. ii. 48. This prophet 
I. RAAMAH, Reema, or Regma, the fourth ſon himſelf was preferred to be chief of the in- 
of Cuſb, who peopled a country of Arabia, from terpreters of dreams, or Rab of the Chartu- 
whence they brought to Tyre, ſpices, precious mim. Dan. v. 11. It appears that this name 
ſtones, and gold. We think this country to came originally from the Chaldees; for before 
have been in Arabia Felix, at the entrance into the captivity, when mention is made of Judea, 
the Perſian gulph. Gen. x. 7. Ezek. xxvii. 22, we do not find it uſed, but only in reference to 
II. RAAMAH, or Raamias; returned from Baby- the officers of the king of Babylon. 
ſan with Zerubbabel. Nehem. vii. 7. Nea or Rabban, properly ſignifies naſer, or one 
RAAMIAH, mn, pee, thunder of the Lord; who excells in any thing; Rabbi or Rabbani, is 
from y raham, thunder, and d jah, the Lord. my maſter. Rabbin is the plural. Thus Rab is 
RAAMSES, dopo, thunder ; from Y raham : of greater dignity than Rabbi, and Rabbin or ar | 
otherwiſe, reproach of the moth; from ham, to Rabbim, 1s of greater dignity than Rab or | 1 
reproach, and do fas, a moth + otherwiſe, he that Rabbi, | | 5 LE | 
deſlroys or diſſolves evil; from dp maſas, to diſ- There were ſeveral gradations among the Jews be- | {WH 
felve, and y ruah, evil, This word is not fore the dignity of Rabbin, as among us, before the i 7h 
Hebrew, 5 degree of doctor. The head of a ſchool, was called 1 
RAAMSES, or Rameſſes, a city built by the He- Cacham, or wiſe; he who aſpired to the doctor- 1 
brews, during their ſervitude in Egypt, and which 


probably took its name from a king of Egypt. 
Gen. xlvii. 11. Exod. i. 11. Its ſituation is not 
known. Herodotus ſpeaks of Papremiſus, in 
Laber Egypt, and Pliny joins together the Ra- 
miſtans and Patamians; which are probably the 
inhabitants of the two cities Pithom and Raam- 
e. He joins them to the Arabians bordering 


ſhip, had the name of Bachur, or lou; he | | 449 
frequented the ſchool of the CHacham. When | 13 
further advanced, he had the title of Cabar of "2k 
the Rab, or maſter's companion. Laſtly, When * 
further ſkilled in the knowledge of the law and bo 
traditions, he was called only Rab, or Rabin, | 
and Morena, our maſter. | 

Leo of Modena ſays, Cerem. Jud. p. 2. cap. 3. that 

on Egypt. Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 59, 71, & 165. among the Jeu it was a kind of ſhame, a pre- 

Plin, lib. 6. cap. 27. Vide FRAGMENT, No. ſumptuous piece of vanity, to be known to ſeek 


P. YE | for the doQtorſhip. There was no examination 
RAB, D, great. 


| for it; but when a man was found to have ſtn- 
RAB, Rabbin, Rabban, Rabbam ; a name of dig- died the oral law, he was ſaluted by the publick 


nity among the Hebrews : given to maſters and voice with the title of Cacham ; or wiſe. At. 
doors, to the chief of a claſs, and to the prin- leaſt ſuch is the cuſtom among the eaſtern eros; 
cipal officers of the court of a prince: e. gr. whereas in Germany and Italy, he receives this 
Nebugaradan, general of the army of king Ne- title from the moſt ancient of the Rabbins, who 
buchadnezzar, is always called Rab Tabachim, either by word of mouth, or writing, declares 
N21 27 HMHagiſter Laniorum, the maſter of the him Cabar of the Rab, eompanion of the Rab : 
butchers, cooks, or guards. 2 Kings xxv. 8, 20. or Morena, maſter, | 


& paſſim. Jer. xxxix. 9, 10. & paſſim. Eflher The Cacham Rab, or maſter Rabbin, decides dif- 


i. 8. ſays, that 4haſuerus appointed a Rab of his ferences, determines things allowed or forbidden, | | I 


Lunt over every table of his gueſts, to take care and judges in religious, and even in civil con- 
Vol. II. ParT 2. 


A : troverſies. 


RAB 


troverſies. He celebrates marriages, and de- 
clares divorces, He preaches, if he has a talent 
for it, and is head of the academies. He has 
the head ſeat in the aſſemblies, and in the ſyna- 
gogues. He reprimands the diſobedient, and 


can excommunicate them; which procures him 


great reſpect. 

In their ſchools they ſat upon raiſed chairs, and 
their ſcholars were ſeated at their feet. Hence 
it is, Acts xxil. 3. St. Paul is ſaid to have ſtu- 
died at the feet of rabbi Gamaliel. Philo athrms, 
that among the Eſenians, the children ſat in 
the ſchools at the feet of their maſters. Am- 
brefiaſter, on the firſt epiſtle to the Cormthiany, 
informs us, that in their ſchools the Rabbins 
ſat in their chairs, the moſt advanced of their 


ſcholars ſat by them on benches, and the leaſt 


fat on the ground on mats. The Fews are 
uſed to ſay to their children, by way of Proverb, 
Roll yourſelves in the duft of your maſters feet; 
inſtead of ſaying, Frequent their ſchools dilt- 
gently, and fit down at their feet. Pirke Avoth. 
cap. 1. $ 4. Very learned men think, that 
they never ſat down in the temple, but only in 
the ſynagogues. They will have it, that when 
our Saviour was fitting in the midſt of doCtors, 
it was only in a ſynagogue adjoining to the 


temple. See Deytin. Obſerv. tom. 3. cap. 30. 
Our Saviour upbraids the Rabbins and maſters 


of Vrael with their vanity, and eagerneſs to have 
the firſt places at feaſts, and the head ſeats 
in the ſynagogues; alſo with their being ſaluted 
in the ſtreets, and deſiring to be called Rabbi, 
my maſter. | 
The ſtudies of the Rabbins are employed, either 
on the text of the law, or the traditions, or the 
Cabala; theſe three objects form ſo many dif- 
ferent ſchools, and different ſorts of Rabbins. 
"Choſe who chiefly apply to the letter of Scrip- 
ture, are called Caraites, q. Literaliſts. "Thoſe 
who chiefly ſtudy the traditions and oral laws of 
the Talmud, are called Rabbaniſts. Thoſe who 
give themſelves to their ſecret and myſterious 
divinity, letters and numbers, are called Cabal- 
i/ts; q. Traditionaries. 5 
Leo of Modena ſays, p. 5. cap. 1. that the Caraites 
keep to the Pentateuch only, rejecting the ex- 
plications, paraphraſes, or conſtitutions of the 
| Rabbins. 
originally Sadducees, but are reformed and meli- 
orated; and, that they might not become odious 
to all ſorts of religions, they have forſaken ſuch 
opinions of the Sadducees as gave moſt offence, 
and eſpouſed ſome of the moſt ancient of the 
traditions. Nevertheleſs, the Rabbini/ts mortally 
hate the Caraites, and treat them only as Mam- 


This author adds, that they were 


RAB 


2erim, or baſtards, They refuſe all alliance wi; 
them, nor will they converſe with them: 5 
though a Caraite ſhould deſire to become 4 Rat 
 binift, the other Jews would not receive him, 
NM. Simon, in his ſupplement to that paſſage of 7. 


and 


of Modena now cited, believes with F. Ai, 
that the Caraites did not appear among the Jul 
until after the publication of the Talmud, 5 
about the eighth century; and that, the mc 
underſtanding Fes, at that time, being defiroy: 
to oppole the multitude of whimſies then ay 
rent under the ſpecious name of Moſes, wer: 
called Caraites, by the defenders of thoſe trad. 
tions; inſinuating that they adhered only to the 
letter of Scripture. We have but few works gr 
the Caraites, M. Simon quotes ſome in Ms. 
It is to be wiſhed that ſome of them were printed. 
they would be much more uſeful than thoſe gf 


the Rabbiniſis, wherein we find a vatt number 
of trifles, vain, frivolous, and childiſh explica- 


tions, founded on pretended traditions of the 
ancients. The Rabbins are generally very igno- 
rant in hiſtory, chronology, philology, antiquity, 
and geography. They underſtand the holy lan. 
guage but imperfectly. They know not the 
true ſignification of a multitude of words in the 
ſacred text. They are prodigiouſly conceite! 
about their traditions, ſo that there is very little 


profit in reading them; and experience ſhews, 


that moſt who have applied themſelves to peruſe 
their books, have been but little benefited by 
them, and have entertained a perſect contempt 
of their underſtanding and their works. 


Beſide the names of Rab, and Rabbi, or Rabi:n, 


which the Fexvi/h doctors aſſume, they took allo 
thoſe of Maran, lord; More, doctor; Cacam, 
ſage; Marbitz Thora, couſin to the law, becauſe 
the law reſted on them; Dom, or fir. It was 
chiefly in Spain that they took, formerly, this 
laſt title, which is ſtill given to perſons of great 
diſtinction. 
The chief function of the Radbins is to preach 
in the ſynagogue, to make publick prayers there, 
and to interpret the law. They have the power 
of binding and looſing, i. e. of declaring what 
is forbid, and what is allowed. When the ſy- 
nagogue is poor and ſmall, there is but one 
Rabbin, who at the ſame time diſcharges the 
offices of a judge and a teacher. But when the 
Jeꝛus are numerous, and powerful, they appoint 
three paſtors, and a houſe of judgment, where 
all their civil affairs are determined. Then the 
Rabbin applies himſelf to inſtruction only, un- 
leſs it be thought proper to call him into the 
council, to give his advice; in which caſe he 
takes the chief place. 
They 
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They have the authority of creating new Rabbint. 
They pretend, that formerly every doctor had a 
right of giving this title to his diſciple : but that 
in the time of Hillel they relinquiſhed this 
power, to him, and reſtrained themſelves to 
aſking leave of the head of the captivity, at leaſt 


in the eaſt. At preſent they content themſelves ' 


with inſtalling the new Rabbin in an aſſembly 
of ſeveral doctors. Sometimes it is ſufficient for 
one Rabbin alone to lay on his hands, when it is 
difficult for ſeveral to aſſemble. In Germany 
they are created by word only, and often, at 
their creation, their power is reſtrained to cer- 
tain functions, and others are excluded, E. gr. 
to teach the law, but not to judge; neither 
were they to exerciſe thoſe functions to which 


they were appointed, unleſs their maſter was 
abſent. | 


The Rabbins omitted nothing to procure credit, 
authority, and reſpect, among the people, who 
yet were generally inclined to deſpiſe them. 


They maintain, that their laws and commands 


were not to be tranſgreſſed, but at the hazard 


of the lives of the offenders. They inſtance the 


example of Rabbi Fochanan, who made of one 
of his diſciples a heap of bones, becauſe he 
would not believe what he taught him. They 
boaſt alſo, that a Rabbin cannot be damned. 
They prove it by Rabbin Acher, who fell into 
capital errors and crimes, which were enough 
to have plunged him into damnation. It is ſaid, 
he even derogated from the power of the Su- 
preme Being, that he admitted of two prin— 
ciples, that he had blaſphemed the angel Moe— 
tatren, that he had rode on horſeback on the 
ſabbath-day, that he had tore to pieces a young 
icholar, and had ſent the parts of his body to 
thirteen Levites, Nevertheleſs, Rabbi Meir, his 
diſciple, maintained, that he was not damned, 
but only detained in purgatory; which he proved 
by cauſing ſmoke to come out of his tomb on a 
abbath day. Another Rabbin cauſed this ſmoke 
to ceaſe, and it was concluded from thence, 
that he 2 ſaved. Excerpta Gemaræ apud Hott. 
p. 101, Oe. | 
The Jews have books compoſed by their Rabbins. 
ele are written in Hebrew, though different 
irom that of the Bible: having a great mixture 
of words and phraſes taken from foreign lan- 
guages. When their writings are not on Bible 
lubjefs, they have been obliged to borrow other 
terms, to expreſs what they treat of; as, in 
altronomy, phyſic, theology; but their ſtyle is 
ill in imitation of ſcripture. Their manner of 
pronouncing Hebrew is different: the Italians 
fronounce it otherwiſe than the Germans, and 
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the Germans differ from the Spaniards and 
the Levantines, The characters they commonly 
uſe in their writings are not ſo beautiful as thoſe 
of the Bible they are rounder, and more of a 
running-hand. And he that reads and under- 
ſtands very well the Hebrew of the Bible, will 
neither read nor underſtand the Hebrew of the 
Rabbins, The writing and ſtyle of theſe doc- 
tors 18 a particular ſtudy. 


Nine claſſes of doCtors are diſtinguiſhed among 


the Hebreavs. Abrabanel, proem, in lib. Nacha- 
latathrooth. Morin, lib. ii. Exercit. Bibl. exercit. 2. 
c. I. (1) That of Moſes, Foſhua, Eleazar, and 
the ſeventy elders choſen by Moſes, to aſſiſt him 
in the government. (2) That of the an- 
cients, who ſucceeded Fofbva and Eleazar, 
comprehending, according to them, the judges, 
ſenators, and ſanhedrim. (3) That of the pro- 
phets. (4) The great ſynagogue, compoſed of 


ſix ſcore perſons, after the return from the cap- 


tivity. (5) The Tanaim, mentioned in the 
AMiſhna, (6) The Amoraim, or commentators 
on the Miſhna, (17) The Giouns, or eminent 


doctors. (8) The Seboreans, or doubters. (9) 
The Gaons. 


We mult not be ſurprized by the pompous titles 


the Hebrews give their doCtors, nor by their 
pretended antiquity, They would be very 


much puzzled to prove that ſucceſhon of Ray- 
bins they boaſt of, from Moſes to the preſent. 


times. Abraham Ben- David, who lived at Pe/- 
caire at the beginning of the twelfth century, has 
made a ſucceſhon of Rabbins from Adam down 
to his own time. Abrab. Ben- David, Hallevi 
Sepher Hakkabal, Vide Bartolocci, tom. 1. p. 18. 
Abraham Zaccuth Tuchaſim, a Few, expelled 
Spain with the other Jews, compoſed a catalogue 
of them from the beginning of the world to 
A. D. 1500. Gedaliah alſo made a traditional 
chain of them down to A. D. 1586, in which he 
lived. But there is ſo great a difference in the 
calculations of theſe hiſtorians, they fall into 
ſuch anachroniſms, they diſagree ſo much in 
the names of theſe doCtors, that it is eaſy to ſee 
they have no certain principles, nor any diſ- 
tinct knowledge of what they advance. 


In vain do the Rabbins boaſt of the antiquity of 


their ſchools, and doctors; when we ſearch into 


| theſe things, we find nothing but confuſion and 


uncertainty. They ſpeak with great emphaſis 
of their ſchools at Faphne and Tiberias, in Pa- 
Ieſtine, after the deſtruction of the temple ; and 
of thoſe of Nahardea, Pundebita, and Sora, in 
the eaſt. They produce liſts of doctors who 
have taught therein; but all theſe are ſo ill put 
together, that nothing can be concluded from 

A2 them. 
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them. They have certain books, of whoſe an- 
tiquity they very much brag z the Midraſchin, for 
example, or Commentaries on Scripture, which 
they ſay were compoſed by the Rabbins in the 
time of Judas the Holy, A. D. 215. Yet the 
Gemara is quoted therein, which was compoſed 
long after the Midraſchin Rabboth, or grand 
commentaries, imputed to Nachmanides, who 
lived, they fay, at the end of the third century 3 
and yet mention is made there of the endeavour 
of the emperor Julian, to rebuild the temple of 
Feruſalem. The ſentences of the fathers, or 
Pirke Aboth, publiſhed under the name of 
Eleazar, who lived under Gamaliel the ſecond, 
is much more modern than that time, as appears 
in the work itſelf. _ | W 
We have ſpoken of the paraphraſts Onkelos, Fona- 


than, Joſeph the Blind; of the . Gemara, the 


Talmud, and the Miſna. Vide alſo Bartolocci, 
Bibliotheca Rabbinica; and Baſnage's Hiſt. Fews, 
tom. vii. lib. x. cap. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
The moſt famous Rabbins that they quote to us, 
are Nathan, Abenezra, Abraham Hallevi, Mai- 
monides, or Moſes, the fon of Maimon, Foſeph 


and David Kimchi, and Solomon Farchi, But 


all theſe are modern. Nathan, head of the 
academy of Rome, who explained the terms of 
the Talmud, lived at the beginning of the 
twelfth century. Aben-ezra died A. D. 1174; 
his explications of ſcripture are literal and gram- 
matical, and are in great eſteem among com- 
mentators. Abraham Hallevi was cotemporary 


with Aben-ezra. Maimonides was born at Cor- 


duba, A. D. 1131. His father Maimon pre- 
tended to be of the race of David. It is com- 
monly affirmed, that Maimonides is the firſt of 
the doctors among the Jews who left off trifling. 
He is ſometimes called Maſes the Egyptian, be- 
cauſe he left Spain and went to ſettle in Egypt: 
he died at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

ebb Kimchi, who lived A. D. 1160, has com- 
poſed commentaries on ſcripture, which are in 

Ms. in the Vatican library; and a book againſt 
the Chri/tian religion. We know that he dwelt 
at Narbonne, but it is diſputed whether he were 
a Spaniard or a Frenchman. He had two ſons, 


David and Moſes Kimchi, both famous for learn- 
ing. | | 
David Kimchi, fon of Foſeph Kimchi, applied him- 


ſelf much to grammar, and his works are well 
eſteemed. The Tews alluding to his name, 
which fignifies Miller, or white with meal, ſay 
by way of proverb, that there is no meal with- 
out the miller ( Kimchi ) i. e. there is no real 


knowledge without Kimchi, Moſes Kimchi, his 


RABBATH, or Rabbat- Ammon, Kabbat- Ammon, 


RAB 
brother, compoſed a work entitled, The Gard 
of Pleaſure, which is in MS. in the Vatican library 

Sclomon Farchi was a native of Troy, in Champavy, 
but had the ſurname of archi, or Fark, T- 
Lunatic, becauſe he taught in the academy x 
Lunel, in Languedoc, where the Fews had an 
academy in the twelfth century. He chich, 
applied himſelf ro ſtudy the Talmud; and h 
commentary on the Gemara ſeemed ſo full at 
erudition, that he has been called the prince ct 
commentators. | 

RABBAH, dad, pe, great, or fprwer}!: 
from 227 rabab, or da rabah: otherwiſe, cn. 
tentious, or diſputative; from IN rub. 

RABBAH, or Arebba, a city, Foſhua xv. 6, 
Perhaps the Arba, or Hebron. St. Ferom ſpeak 
of a city called Rebbo, bordering on Zleuther;- 
polis eaſt, 

RABBATH, u, A pes, great, a mullitudt. 


3 
> 
: 


or Ammana; or Rabbath of the children cot 
Ammon, afterwards called Philadelphia, the en- 
pital of the Ammonites, ſituated beyond Jordan, 
It was famous and conſiderable even in the time 
of Moſes, who tells us, that there was ſtill pre- 
ſerved here the iron bedſtead of king Og. When 
David declared war againſt the Ammonites, his 
general Foab laid ſiege ro Rabbath- Ammon, where 
the brave Ur:ah loſt his life, by a fecret order 
given by this prince, that Uriah ſhould be for- 
ſaken in a place of danger. And when the city 
was reduced to the Jaſt extremity, David himſelf 
went thither, that he might have the honour of 
taking it. From this time it became ſubject to 
the kings of Judah. Afterwards the kings of 
Vrael became maſters of it, with all the reſt of 
the tribes beyond Jordan. 

But towards the concluſion of the kingdom of 
Vrael, Tiglath-pileſer having taken away a great 
part of the Vraelites from that country, the 
Ammonites were guilty of many cruelties againſt 
thoſe that remained; from whence it originated, 
that the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel pro- 

nounced very ſevere prophecies againſt Radbat!, 
the capital city of the Ammonites, and againli 
the reſt of the country, which probably had their 
completion five years after the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem. Antiochus the Great took the city of 
Rabbath-=Ammon about A. M. 3786. Some time 
before this Ptolemy Ppiladelphus had given it the 
name of Philadelphia. Vide PHILADELPHIA: 

RABBATH-MOAB, or Rabbath of the childten 
of Moab, the capital of the Moabites, otherwile 
Rabbat-Meoba, Ar, Areopolis, Arie! of Arab, 
Kirheres, or the city with brick walls. Jet. 
xlviii. 31, 36, Oc. This city lay on the rher 


Arnen, 


SY 


þ 
1 
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Arnon, by which it was divided ; whence in the 
Kings it is called the two 4riels (or lions) of 
Moab ; Ar Or Arith, ſignifying a lion. This city 
underwent. many revolutions, and the prophets 
{hreatened it with great misfortunes. Vide Ar. 


The Romans generally kept a garriſon at Ares- 
| Polis, becauſe of the importance of this paſs over 


bius and Jerom on the word ARNON. 
7% ABBI, pg, maſter, doctor; from 20 rab. 
RABBIN. See RAB. 
RABBITH, nan, multitude. See RABBOTH. 
2 ABBITH, or Rabboth, a city of Iſachar. Joſb. 
1X, 20. | | 
RABBONT, go, a diminutive from Rabbi, 
Mark x. 51. [rather my maſter. ] 
E RABBOTH, Man, or Rabbith, multitude; from 
2 rabah: otherwiſe, quarrel; from 200 rob : 
E otherwiſe, u/ury, loan; from ai marbith, 
| RAB-MAG, wan, paBepay, who overthrows or 
SE Ufiroys a multitude ; from b mug, to diffelve, and 
277 rabab, a multitude : otherwiſe, chief, or prince 
of diſſolution ; from 27 rab, maſten, and h mug, 
diſolution : or, perhaps, chief of the magians, A 
| Babyloniſb word. | | | 
| RAB-MAG, or Reb-mag, one of the general 
| officers of Nebuchadnezzar's army, at the taking 
of Ferufalem. Jerem. xxxix. 3. A.M. 3416, 
ante A. D. 188. I imagine that 2927 Rab-mag 
ſignifies the chief of the Magi. 2 Kings xviii. 


meet with the word RAB-MAG as ſignifying a 
Jewiſh Rabbi, we ſhall hint that it refers to 
Rabbi Maimonides-ben-Ger/bon, and is compoſed 
of the firſt letters of his name compounded into 
one word. } | 

RAB-SHAKEH, pu-, cup-bearer of the prince, 
or chamberlain ; from 27) rab, maſter, and dpx 
ſhaka, 10 drink. 


butler, or cup-bearer. This is a term of dignity, 
a title of office, and not a proper name. Ray- 
ſhakeh was ſent by Sennacherib, king of ria, 
to ſummon Hezekiah, which he did. Rab-ſhakeh 
ſpoke to him in a very haughty and inſolent 
manner, and told him in Hebrew, that he ought 
not to put any confidence, either in the king of 
Egypt, or in the Lord, who had ordered Sen- 
nacherib to march againſt Judea. See the hiſtory, 
2 Kings xvili. 17. OS . 
After this Rab-ſhakeh returned to his maſter, who 
had quitted the fiege of Lachiſb to meet the 
king of Egypt, then coming to aſſt Hezekiah. 
ut in this march the deſtroying angel flew 
195,000 of the army of Sennacherib; and he was 
obliged to haſten back to Nineveh, where he was 


the Arnon. See the ancient Notitia, and Euſe- 


17. [As it may happen that the reader ſhould 


| RAB SHAKEH, or Rab. ſaces, i. e. the chief 


RAC 


ſlain by his own ſons. See Hezekian and 
IsAIAH. Ia. xxxvii. 36, 37, &c. 2 Kings 
xix. 35, 36, 37. 

RAB-SARIS, THz=2M, grand-maſter of the eunuchs ; 
from M rab, maſter, and d ſarim, eunuchs : or, 
gentleman of the chamber to the prince. 

RAB-SARIS, or Rab. ſares, 2 Kings xviii. 17. 
di Rab-firis, Princeps Eunuchus; chief of 
the eunuchs of king Sennacherib. Sent with 
| Rab-ſhakeh and Tartan, to ſummon Hezeliab. 
Rab-ſaris' is not a proper name, but a name of 
dignity, a title of office. Jer. xxxix. 3. 

RACA, pad. St. Jerem ſays, that this word 
takes its root from the word d ih, vain, 
trifling, without wit, brainleſs e otherwiſe, beg— 
garly, a worthleſs fellow. It is thus tranſlated 
by the YVulgate, Judg. xi. 3. [vain men. Eug. Tr.) 

RACA, or Racha; a Syriac word, ſignifying 
empty, vain, beggarly, fooliſh; and includ- 
ing a ſtrong idea of contempt. Feſus Chriſt 
ſays, Matt. v. 22. whoever ſhall ſay to his neigh- 
bour, Raca, ſhall be condemned by the council 
or ſanhedrim. We read in the Hebreab, that 
when 7epthah was driven away by his brethren, 
he headed a company of worthleſs people, of 
Rakim, S Ew LXX. Avopes xevol, men 
of deſperate fortunes, Judg. ix. 4. xi. 3. So 
Feroboam, the ſon of Nebat, aſſembled a company 
of Rakim, beggars, ſons of Belial. 2 Chron. xiii. 
7. Ligbiſoot aſſures us, that in the books of the 
Fewws, the word Raca is a term of the utmoſt 
contempt; and is uſed to be pronounced with 
certain geſtures of indignation, as ſpitting, turn- 
ing away the head, Wc. 

RACHAL, 555, Injurions, from 557 rakll : 
otherwiſe, perfumer, or traffuking ; from ond 

rakal, | 

RACHAL, a city of the tribe of Judah, whither 
David ſent ſome of the ſpoil taken from thoſe 


enemies, who had plundered Ziktlag. 1 Sam. 
xxx. 29. | 


RACHEL, >m, ſheep. 

RACHEL, daughter of Lalan, and ſiſter of Leah. 
When Jacob fled from his brother Eſau's re- 
ſentment, he arrived in Meſopotumia, near the 
city of Haran or Charres; finding ſome ſhep- 
herds there, he inquired if they knew Laban the 
ſon of Nahor. They anſwered him, we know 
him well, and here is his daughter Rachel com- 
ing with the flock. Jacob introduced himſelf 
to her, was brought into Laban's houſe, and 
entertained with great civility. When he had 
been there about a month, Laban defired him 
to propole ſome recompence for his ſervices. 
Jacob offered to ſerve him ſeven years for his 
younger daughter Rachel in marriage. Laban 


agreed 
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agreed to this; but inſtead of Rachel, Laban 
impoſed her elder ſiſter Leah on Jacob. 

Jacob, the next morning, made bitter complaints; 
Laban excuſed it; and offered, if he was willing 
to ſerve him another ſeven years, he ſhould have The prophet Jeremiah, xxxi. 


Rachel allo. Facob agreed, and when the week 
of Leah's wedding was over, he married Rachel, 
His affection for Rachel abated his kindneſs for 
Leah; but the Lord gave children to Leah, and 
none to Rachel. This excited RachePs anger, 
and ſhe ſaid to Jacob, “ give me children or elſe I 
die:“ but, Jacob anſwered her with indignation. 
Rachel ſaid, take my maid Bhah, that TI may 
have children by her. Jacob taking Bilhah, ſhe 
brought forth a ſon, whom Rachel called Dan. 
Bilhah had another fon the year following, 
whom Nachel named Naphthali, 

At laſt the Lord remembered Rachel; ſhe brought 
forth a ſon, whom ſhe named Je. Some 
years after, Jacob taking a reſolution to return 
to Canaan, Rachel, unknown to Jacob, privately 
took away the Teraphim, or domeſtic gods, 
(Vide TERAPHIM) of her father Laban, A. M. 
2265, ante A. D. 1739. Gen. xxxi. Laban pur- 
ſued Jacob; and charged him with this theft: 
Jacob wiſhed him to ſearch every tent, which 
he did, without finding any thing. Laban com- 


ing into Rachel's tent, ſhe hid the Teraphim 


under her camel's furniture, and fat down upon 
it. When her father had ſearched every where 
in vain, ſhe ſaid, let not my lord be angry that 
I cannot riſe in his preſence, for the cuſtom of 
women is upon me. And thus ſhe evaded her 
father's inquiry. 


When Jacob paſſed over the brook 'Zabok, he di- 


vided his wives and children into three com- 
panies. He put the two maids and their children 
firſt; Leah and her children ſecond; and laſtly, 
Rachel and her ſon Joſeph. This he did, that if 
Eſau ſhould affault the firſt company, the ſecond 
and third might eſcape ; or if he ſhould not 
{pare the ſecond, at leaſt, the third might avoid 
his fury. After he had paſſed over Jordan, as 
he advanced towards Hebron, and was not above 
a furlong—(the Hebrew reads Kiberath. See the 
article Kiberath-aretz.)—from Bethlehem, other- 


wiſe called Ephrath, Rachel was ſeized with the 


pains of child birth. She brought forth a ſon, 
whom ſhe named Ben- oni, or the fon of my pain; 


but Jacob named him Benjamin, or the ſon of 


my right hand. Rachel died, and Facob buried 
her in this place, erecting a monument, (Heb. 
nav Matzebab. LXX. ZTyAyv, a pillar, Hiero- 
nym. Titulum,) for her, which continued for 
a Ages. 

They ſhew in Fudea a monument which they call 
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RachePs; but it is too like the Turbiſ mon 
; tk 
ments to be ancient. It may have been r 
newed in latter ages. Rachel died A. M. 0 
or 2266, ante A. D. 1739. | 8 
15. and after hir 
St. Matthew, ii. 18. have _ Rachel rp 
tribes of Ephraim and Manaſſeb, born * 
Ga the ſon of Rachel. In Rama (or, on 4 
igh places) was there a voice heard, lamentatin 
and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel ee;, 
for her children, and would not be comforted becau|s 
they are not. This prophecy was compleatel 
when theſe two tribes were carried into cr. 
tivity beyond the Euphrates. St. Matt bea has 
accommodated this prophecy to what happene 
at Bethlehem, when Herod flew the children 
there. Then Rachel, who was buried there 
might be ſaid to renew her cries and lamentz. 
tions, for the death of ſo many infant innocent; 
ſacrificed to his jealouſy and cruelty ! | 
RADDAI, N, seal, that defends ; from TH radii 
79 fliretch out + otherwiſe, that rules ; from 15 
radah. 
RAD DA!, fifth fon of 7%, and brother of Dani! 
1 Chron. ii. 14. = 
RAGABA, a very ſtrong caſtle beyond Jordin. 
Joſeph. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 23. Probably 4-- 
gob, mentioned in ſeveral places of the 0; 
Teftament. Deut. iii. 4, 13, 14. 1 Kings iv. 14, 
2 Kings xv. 25. Euſebius places Argob in the 
canton of Gera/a, fifteen miles eaſt. 
RAGAU, a large plain wherein Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Nineveb, overcame Arphaxad, king of 
Media, in the country of Arioch, king of 
the Elymeans. Judith i. 5, 6. Theſe plains of 
Ragau are probably thoſe about Rages in Media, 
RAGES, pd yo, tempeſt, tumult, ſedition; from vn 
ragaſh. A Mediſh word. 
RAGES, or Rage, a city of Media, on the moun- 
tains of Ecbatana. Tob. i. 14. Tobit haring 
depoſited ten talents with Gabael, a citizen ef 
Rages, (or having lent it him, according to ti | 
Vulgate) ſent his ſon Tobias to fetch it. But, being 
obliged to ſtay at Ecbatana, to celebrate his mat. 
riage with Sara, the daughter of Raguel; Tobiar 
deſired his companion, the angel Raphael, to go to 
Gabael, and bring the ten talents ; which Re 
Phael performed. Rages was a little day's jour. 
3 from Ecbatana, on the ſouthern part 0! 
edia, in the mountains that divide this cou! 
try from Parthia. EE, i 
RAGUEL, bop, /hepherd of God, or friend 9 
God; from dy) rahah, or roheh, according te 
different readings : otherwiſe, rupture of G 
from yy) ruah, rupture, Or bruiſing, and d& , 


God. | | 
RAGUEL 
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RAGUEL, otherwiſe Jethro. See JETHRO, 


II. RaGUELy father of Sara, and facher-in-law to 
oung Tobias. He dwelt in the city of Ecbatana, 
and was rich. Tob. vi. 11—14. Tobias com- 
ing to Ecbatana, the angel Raphael urged him to 
demand Sara to be his wife, becauſe he was the 
neareſt kinſman to Raguel, and therefore obliged 
to marry her, according to the law. Raguel 
conſented to this marriage, though not without 
difficulty, fearing it might happen to him, as it 
had happened to his daughter's feven former 
huſbands. But the Lord preſerving Tobias, Ra- 
guel kept him fifteen days, made a great feaſt, 
gave him half his eſtate, and ſecured the other 
half to him after his own death. 

RAHAB, a, which is large and extended, or 
public place; from 2 ral ab. ye 

RAHAB, an hoſteſs of the city of Jericho, who 


received and concealed the ſpies ſent by Joſhua. 


The Hebrew calls her Zona. Joſh. ii. 1. dyn 7WR 
LXX. Tuveruog Tous, which St. Ferom and 
many others underſtand of a proſtitute, Others 
think ſhe was only an hoſteſs or inn-keeper, and 
that this is the true ſignification of the original 
word. (Ita Chald. Rabb. Lyr. Arias, Pagn. Titel. 
man. Vide, ſi placet, Sant. in 3 Reg. iii. 26.) Had 
ſhe been a woman of ill fame, would Salmon, a 
prince of the tribe of Judah, have taken her to 
wife? or could he have done it by the law ? 
Beſides, the ſpies of Fo/bua would hardly have 


were charged with ſo nice and dangerous a 
commiſſion. Thoſe who maintain ſhe was an 
harlot pretend, that perhaps ſhe was one of thoſe 
women that proſtituted themſelves in honour of 
the pagan deities ; as if this could extenuate her 
crime, or the ſcandal of her profeſſion, if the 
was a public woman. [Such women are not 
called Zona, but Kadeſhah, in the Hebreav.] 

but whatever was Rahad's profeſſion, when the 
ſpies were entered her houſe, notice was given 
to the king of Fericho, who ſent to Rahab to 
produce thoſe men : but ſhe hid them, and told 
the meſſengers, that ſuch men had been at her 
houſe, but when the gates of the city were ſhut- 
ing, they went out. Purſue them quickly, ſhe 
laid, and you may overtake them. They forth- 
with purſued them, but in vain, for they were 
concealed on the terrace of Rahad's houſe. 

When the king's meſſengers were gone away, 
Rabab went up to the terrace, or roof, of her 
houſe, and ſaid to the ſpies, I know the Lord 
as delivered this country into your hands; 
promiſe me, now, that you will ſave the lives of 
me and my family, when you take this city. 

© ſpies promiſed her, with an oath, and bid 

4 | 


gone to lodge with a common harlot, they who 
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her tie a ſcarlet ſtring to her window, that her 
houſe might be diſtinguiſhed when the [/raelites 
ſhould enter Jericho, 

Then ſhe let them down by a rope; for her houſe 
Joined to the walls of the city; adviſing them to 
return by the mountains, for fear of meeting 
thoſe who had been ſent in queſt of them; and 
to continue on the mountains three days, in 
which time the meſſengers would return, after 
which they might proceed. The ſpies followed 
Rahad's counſel exactly, and at the end of three 
days arrived at 7o/hua's camp, to whom they 
related all they had diſcovered at Jericho, and 
their promiſes to their benefactreſs Rahab., 
When Joſbua took the city, he ſent the two 
ſpies to the houſe of Rahab, to bring her out 
ſafe with all her relations. Rahab married Sal- 
mon, a prince of 7udah, by whom ſhe had Boaz : 
from whom deſcended Obed, Jeſſe, and kin 
David. Thus TFeſus Chrift condeſcended to 
reckon this Canaanitiſh woman among his an- 
ceſtors. St. Paul magnifies the faith of Rahab. 

_ Heb. xi. | 

 RAHAB, 250, proud; from raab: other- 

wite, quarrelſome ; from IN rob. | 

II. Ranas. The Pſalmiſt ſpeaks of another Ra- al 
hab; Pſalm Ixxxvii. 4. TIS a I will make | "30 
mention of Rahab and Babylon, % them that know 
me. And Pſalm Ixxxix. 10. Thou haſt broken "3 
Rahab in pieces, or the Egyptian. Iſaiah li. g. 7 
and xxx. J. uſes the ſame word Rahab to denote 1 
the deſtruction of Pharaoh and his army in the 
Red Sea. See alſo Fob xxvi. 12. By his under- 
ftanding he ſmiteth through the proud; Heb. Ra- 
hab, The moſt ſkilful commentators explain 
this of Egypt, and particularly of the Delta. 
This part of Hgypt is ſtill called Rib or Rif, the 
pear, becauſe of its ſimilitude to the ſhape of this 
fruit. M. 4 Herbelot ſays, in his Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis, that the name Rzf, is given to that part of 
Egypt, which begins at Cairo, and lies to the 
north. 

St. Jerom and the ancient Greek interpreters have 
often tranſlated Rahab 80 pride, or the proud. 
But the fathers, and ſuch interpreters, miſun- 
derſtood the original, as referring to Rahab, the 
woman of Jericho 


RAH AM, =m, bowels, or felloaw-ſuffering ; 
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=M racham. 7 
RAH AM, ſon of Shema, father of Forko 

the race of Caleb. 1 Chron. ii. 44. 
RAIN. It ſhould ſeem by fome expreſſions of 
Scripture, tha: the ancient Hebrews imagined 
rain to be derived from certain great reſervoirs 
above the heavens, which Moſes calls the ſupe- 
rior waters, by way of contradiſtinction from the 
inferior 
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R A1 
inferior waters, the ſea, Moſes ſays, that at the 
deluge, All the Paper of the great deep were 
broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened. 
And Hyſea ſays, ii. 21. that in times of great 
drought the clouds cry to the Lord, beſeeching 
him to permit the waters which he keeps in his 
treaſuries and repoſitories, to fall into them and 
repleniſh them. In other places of Scripture, 
the clouds are deſcribed as great bottles, 
filled with waters ſupplied to them from the 
firmament. Even the dews themſelves are re- 
preſented as proceeding from the ſuperior waters, 
His heavens fhall drop down dew. Deut. xxx111. 


28. Job xxxvii. 11. XxXxvili. 37. Palm xviii. 11. 


2 Kings xxii. 12. 

The ſacred writers often ſpeak of the rain of the 
former ſeaſon, and of the rain of the latter. 
Deut. xi. 14. I will give you the rain of your land 
in his due ſeaſon, the fiiſt rain and the latter rain. 
So Hoſea, vi. 3. He ſhall come unto us as the rain, as 
the latter and the former rain unto the earth. The 
Rabbins, and the generality of interpreters are 


of opinion, that the former rain, called in He- 


brew d jorah, ſignifies the rain of the autumn, 
and that the latter rain, called in Hebrew 


who malkyſh, ſigniſies the rain of the ſpring. 


The. Fews began their year at autumn, which 


gives ſome probability to this opinion, which 


ſuppoſes jorah to ſignify the rain of autumn. 
But on the contrary, we think that porah ſigni- 


fies the rain of ſpring, and malluſb that of au- 


tumn. In Judea it commonly rained but in two 
ſeaſons, ſpring and autumn. T7orah is always 
put firſt, and Malkuſb afterward. The na- 
tural order 1s, that ſpring ſhould come before 
autumn. Maltuſb is derived from the verb 
lakaſh, which fignifies to make a vintage, to de- 
lay, to put off, to gather in the after-marth, or 
the graſs that grows in the meadows in the Jat- 
ter ſeaſon. Beſides, malkuſh ſignifies a rain 
that is (as it were) earneſtly deſired by the earth, 
as coming after the dry ſeaſon of ſummer. 
Job xxix. 23. Prov. xvi. 15. Hoſ. vi. 3. Joel ii. 
23. Joel ſays, He will cauſe to come down for you 
the rain, the former rain, jorah, and the latter rain, 
malkuſh, in the firſt month, But if malkuſh fig- 
nifies the rain of autumn, it will be eaſily 
granted, that jorah muſt ſignify that of ſpring. 
The Septuagint have taken it in this ſenſe: and 
Heſiod has expreſſed the rain of the ſpring and 
autumn in words of the ſame import, as 


thoſe uſed by the Sepruagmt. ,Hejiod. Oper. & 


Dies. lib. ii. calls wgzvov 0pEgov, the rain of the 


ſpring; and 67&pvov 0wEpoy, the rain of autumn. 
Moſes deſcribing the land of Canaan, and its ad- 


vantages over Egypt, ſays, Deut. xi. 10, 11. that 


RAM 
the land of Canaan is not like that of B., 
where they are obliged to convey the 8 
artificial canals, and by great labour and indyg;, 
to water the fields and the gardens : where, 
Paleſline being a country of hills and valleys 
watered by rains from heaven. Whence X 
is that God promiſed the 1/raelites, to ſend they 
rain in due ſeaſon, Lev. xxvi. 3. On the other 
hand, Moſes threatens them, if they depart frgn 
their fidelity to God, to ſend them ſhower gf 
ſand and duſt, Deut. xxviii. 24. Vide PR. 
MENTS, Nos. CLXXII. CLXXIII. | 
The Hebrews often compare ſpeech and diſcour' 
to rain. Deut. xxxii. 2. Eccluſ XXXix. 9 
Job ſays, that in the time of his proſperity le 
was attended to with great reſpe& and ris 
neſs; that his diſcourſe diſtilled like ſoft „,. 
Job xxix. 21, that his hearers expected it lle 
rain, and opened their mouths, like the earth 
when expecting the rains of the latter ſeaſon. 
RAK EM, p), empty, or vain; from 77 ral, or 
5 rakah : otherwiſe, painting, or embroidery 
ſeveral colours: or ſhadowings; from OD rata; 
or their ſpittle; from pp) rakak, ſpittle, and the 
pronoun d am, theirs, | 
RAKEM, or Recem, fon of Shereth. 1 Chron, 
vii. 10. Of the tribe of Gad, and family i 
Machir, 90 5 | 
RAKKATH, 5 pzunal, empty, or /pittle, or 
ſpit, or temple of the head; from pp) rakak, or 
Draa. WES 
RAKKATH, Raccath, or Reccath, a fenced city 
of Naphtali, Joſh. xix. 35. | 
RAKKON, PIN, HoeuανE&, u, vain, void; from wm 
rakak, or p rik : otherwiſe, mountain of lann- 
tations and tears; from Wn har, a mountain, and 
Pp #un, to lament + otherwiſe, mountain of en 
nent; ſrom dap kanabh, to poſſeſs, to enjoy. 
RAKEON, Raccon, or Arecon, a city of Di, 
Joſh. xix. 49. „ 
RAM, 9, elevated, ſublime; from 1 rum: er 
who rejects, or is rejected; from d ramah. 
RAM, ſon of Hezron, and father of Aminada), of 
Judah. 1 Chron. ii. 9. 
II. RAM. Job xxxii. 2. Then was findled fie 
wrath of Elihu, e ſon of Barachel, the Buzite, 
of the kindred of Ram. In this place Ran 1s ap- 
parently put for Aram. Elihu was of the race 
of Buz, ſon of Nahor the Aramean, or Syriai. 
RAM, or battering Ram. A well-known engine 
of war, Mentioned Ezekiel iv. 2. & xx1. 2% 
Nebuchadnezzar uſed it at the ſiege of Feruſalm 
Pliny ſays, lib. vii. cap. 56. it was invented 0 
Epeus at the fiege of Troy - but Vitruvius, lib. 3 
cap. 19. and Tertullian aſcribe this invention te 
the Carihaginians, Tertul. de Pallio. 1 belie ue 
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Ezeliel is the earlieſt author that has mentioned 


this machine. Vide FRAGMENT, No. and 


late of the © BATTERING RAM.“ 

RAMAH, 27, from ram. : ; 

RAMAH, or Aremah; this word ſignifies an emi- 
nence; from hence there are ſo many places in 
Paleſtine, named Rama, Ramath, Ramatha, 
Ramoth, Ramathaim, Romala, and Ramathan, 
Sometimes the ſame place is called Rama, Ra- 

 matha, Ramath, and Ramathaim, all theſe words 
only ſignifying an eminence, or high ſituation: 
Sometimes Rama or Ramoth is joined to another 
name, to determine the place of ſuch city, or 
eminence. Laſtly, Ramah is ſometimes put 
only for a high place, and ſignifies neither city 

nor village. The following are the chief places 
mentioned in Scripture by this name. 

RAMAH, a city of Benjamin, between Gaba and 
Bethel, toward the mountains of Ephraim, fix 
miles from Jeruſalem north. Ferom places it 
near Gaba, ſeven miles from Feru/alem it was, 
in his time, only a ſmall village. This cit 
ſtood on the road from Samaria to Jeruſalem; 
for this reaſon Baaſha, king of 1/rael, cauſed it 
to be fortified, to obſtruct the paſſage from the 
land of Judah into that of 1/rael. Foſephus calls 
it Ramathan. Joſh. xviii. 25. Judg. iv. 5. xix. 
13. Euſeb. in locis. Hieron. in Ofee v. Idem in So- 
phon. 1. 1 Kings xv. 17. 2 Chron. xvi. 1. Jo- 
ſeph. Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 6. 10 

| make no doubt but this is the Ramatha, or Ra- 


matha:m-zsphim, the country of the prophet 


Samuel. 1 Sam. i. 1, 19. & ii. 11, &c. This 


city was on the frontiers of Ephraim and Ben- 


ſamin; and frontier cities were often inhabited 
by both tribes. Rama, Ramath, and Rama- 
lain, may expreſs the ſame place. The other 


Ramah, or Ramula, thought to be the country 


of Samuel, cannot be fo. Vide Raman II. 

It is allo very probable that Jeremiah ſpeaks of this 
Remab, Jer. xl. 1, 2, 3. when he ſays, Nebuzar- 
dan, who commanded the Chaldean army, hav- 
ing found him among the captives at Ramah, 
whither they had been all brought, ſet him at 
liberty. Of the ſame place we explain that other 
prophecy of Jeremiah, chap. xxxi. 15, 16, 17. 
wherein the Lord comforts Rachel, on account 


of the taking her children of Ephraim and Ma- 


najeh, into captivity : 4 voice was heard in Ra- 
mah, Jamentation and bitter weeping : Rachel 
weeping for her children, &c. St. Matthew ii. 
18. has accommodated this paſſage, to the maſ- 
lacre of the infants of Bethlehem by Herod. 

Il. Rauah. Scripture often joins Ramab with 
Gaba, Geba, or Gibeah, as being neighbouring 
places. Ezra ii. 26. Nehem. vii. 30. Ifai. x. 
Vol. II. Parr 2. 


RAM 


29. Hoſeav. 8. We alſo ſee, 1 Sam. xxii. 6. 
that Saul, when in Gibeab, ſat under a tree at 
Ramah ; but in this place we take Ramah only 
to ſignify the eminence at Gibeah. 


III. RAaMaAH, or Ramatha, Ramola, Ramula, Ramba, 


Ruma, or Remphtis, a city weſt of Jeruſalem, 
between Lydda and Foppa, as St. Ferom, in Epi- 
taph. Paule, places it; or between Foppa and 
Jeruſalem, as modern travellers deſcribe it. Le 


- 


Bruyn, p. 251. Phocas puts it about thirty-ſix 


miles from Feruſalem. Abulfeda, quoted by 


Reland, Palæſt. lib. iii. ſays, that this city was 
built by Sclynan, fon of Abdolmelic, after the 
deſtruction of Lydda; and Sanutus, in /ecretis 
Jidel. crucis, ſays, that the Arabians built it near 
Lydaa, after the Cruſadoes began in that country. 
M. /e Bruyn deſcribes the fine reſervoirs of water 


to be ſeen here, and many other marks of an- 


tiquity: he ſays it is but four leagues from 


Fafa, or {pas and ſtands in a plain and even 


country: he ſays alſo, that Lydda is on one ſide, 
and about three miles from Rama. | 


Theſe circumſtances determine me to think that 


this is the place Eulſebius and St. Ferom took for 
Arimathea, the country of Fo/eph. Matt. xxvii. 
57. St. Ferom places it between Lydda and 


Foppa : and Euſebius ſays it is in the diſtrict of 


Thamnis, near to Dioſpolis, otherwiſe called Lydda. 
This was taken from Samaria, and added to 
Fudea: 1 Mac. xi. 34. and Foſeph. Antiq. lib. 
xili. Cap. 8. But if ſo, we mult acknowledge 


this city to have been very ancient, and long 


before our Saviour's time: conſequently, that 
in the time of the Cruſades, it was rebuilt, re- 
paired, or fortified anew. Euſebius and ſome 
others ſeem to have thought, that this city is the 
Ramath of Samuel, or Ramathaim-zophim of the 
mountains of Ephraim. But this opinion can— 


not be ſupported. Euſeb. & Hieron. in Arma- 


thaſophim. 


IV. Rama, or Ramatha. Phocas ſays, in his 


Travels, that Ramah, or Armath, where Samuel 
was born, was about ſix miles from Jeriſalem 
weſt. Le Bruyn ſays, Voyage de Syrie, p. 2595 
that going from Ramah to Feruſalem, he paſſed 


through Cobeb, Benop, Carith-leneb, Soud, Souha, 


and Samuel; which is a church on a hill, where, 


they ſay, was the city of Samuel. But this city 


of Samuel was north, not welt, from Jeruſalem; 
in the mountains of Ephraim, and not in thoſe 
of Judah. See ARIMATHEA. 


V. Rama, a city of Naphtali, Joſh. xix. 36. on 


the frontiers of A/ber, Joſh. xix. 29. St. Jerom 
read Horma in the Hebrew ; but the Septuagint 


and Euſebius read Rama, The ſame Euſebius, 
and Cyrillus of Feruſalem, on Zechariah, own 
B 


there 
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there was a Rama in Aber, and another in 
Naphtali, ER 

RAMATH, 7189, raiſed, lofty, Joſh. xix. 8. 

RAMATHA, dpd, apepalatu, apueulen, See 
RAMATHAIM, 

RAMATHA, and Ramathaim-2ophim. See 

RAMAI. | 

RAMATHAIM, p, the two Ramatha's ; pro- 
bably becauſe the city was divided into two parts. 
The city of Ramah, Samuel's birth-place, was 
alſo called Zophim, becauſe of a family of Le- 
vites dwelling there, who were deſcended from 
Loph. 

RAMATH-LEHT, rh=nnn, avaipeois oIay , 
elevation of the aro- bone; from ram, to lift up, 


and g /ehi, or lechi, a jaww-bone, The LXX. | 


projection of the j au- bone; from 797 ramah, to 


caſt. 

RAMATH-LEHI, or Ramat-lechi, the Height of the 
Faw-bone, or the caſt of the Faw-bone, The name 
of the place where Samſon threw the jaw-bone 
on the ground, with which he had beat the 


Philiflines. Probably this is the Leh;, Judg. 


XV. 9. | 
RAMETH, D, 2.9, lofty, ſublime. Joſh. xix. 21. 
RAMESSES, or Rameſſes, Several kings of Egypt 

are known by this name. Syncellus reckons up 
fix. Chronic. p. 101, 103. 


I. RaMessEs, ſucceſſor of Uſes, who reigned 


twenty-nine years. | N 

II. RAMEssE-MENEs, fifteen years. 

III. RAMEssE-SEOs, twenty-three years. 

IV. RAMMESSsE MENos, nineteen years. 

V. RAMEssE-TUBAETE, thirty- nine years. 

VI. RAMEssE-VAPIREs, twenty- nine years. 

All theſe princes reigned ſucceſſively; only be- 
tween the ſecond and third was one called Thu- 
fmares. Syncellus ſpeaks elſewhere of another 
Rameſſes, whom he places between Armais and 


Amenophis, kings of Egypt; and alſo of one 


called Rhampſis, whom he places between Kertos 
and Amenemes. | | 


Manetho, apud Foſeph. cont. App. lib. i. ſpeaks of 


Rameſſes or Armeſſes, and of Rameſſes Miamum, 
predeceſſor of Amenophis. Uſher places Ra- 
meſſes, the ſucceſſor of Armais, A. M. 2426. 
He reigned but a year and four months; and 


| Rameſſes Miamum ſucceeded him, A. M. 2427, 


and reigned ſixty- ſix years and two months. 
His ſucceſſor was Amenophis. Uber thinks Ra- 
meſſes was that new king who oppreſſed the 
Iſraelites in Egypt, and who knew not Foſeph - 
Exod, i. 8. He was drowned in the Red Sea. 
Marſham places this Rameſſes in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury of the Egyptian era; which anſwers to the 


reigns of Foaſh, Amaſiah, Azariah, Fothan, and 


RAM 
Abhaz, kings of Judah. He thinks it Was he 


who cauſed to be made the famous obeliſk men. 
tioned by Pliny, Hermapion, and Ammiany, Mar. 
cellinus, and which is before the church of the 
Lateran at Rome. Plin. lib. xxxvi. cap. 9 
Flermap. apud Ammianum Marcel. lib. vi 
Ammian. Marcel. lib. xvii. The magnilicen. 
encomiums of this prince, inſeribed on this obe. 
liſk in hieroglyphical characters, and the empire 
of the world aſcribed to him, cannot agree, ac. 

cording to Marſham, with any other than a ſyc. 
ceſſor of Se/o/tris, whom he thinks to be mug, 
later than the time of Moes. 

Pliny ſays, lib. xxxvi. cap. 8. that Rameſſes wh 
cauſed this great obeliik to be made, reigned i 
Egypt at the time of the taking of Try, 

RAMIAH, dpd, elevation, or ſublimity of the Lari; 

from SN rum, and ah, the Lord: otherwiſe, 
rejected of the Lord; from 91 to reject. 

RAMIAH, or Remeia, fon of Paroſb, a ſinger, 
who returned from Babylon; Ezra x. 25. 

RAMLA, a city of Paleſtine, on the road from 
TFoppa to Feruſalem. See II. Raman. This 
city was formerly very magnificent, and fur- 
rounded by ſtrong walls. It is ſaid, that a houſ: 
there, which is the ordinary reſidence of pi 
grims, belonged to Nicademus. There are ſtil 
remaining two fine churches, at preſent re. 
duced to moſques; one dedicated to St. Jl, 
the other to the Holy Virgin; under the name 
of the forty Martyrs, whole bodies were brought 
from Sebaſte in Armenia. 

RAMOTH, m9, bag, eminences, high places, 


| RAMOTH, a famous city in the mountains of 


Gilead, Often called Ramoth-gilead; ſometimes 
Ramoth ; and ſometimes Ramath-mizpeb, or the 
Watch-tower. Joſh. xiii. 26. nDWwn NW. The 
Julgate makes two cities of it, Ramoth and 
Maſphe. Feaſephus calls it Ramatham, or Ari- 
matha, This city belonged to the tribe of 64. 
It was aſſigned to the Levites, and was one ot 
the cities of refuge beyond Jordan. Deut. ij. 
43. Joſh. xx. 8. and xxi. 38. It became 
famous during the reigns of the later kings 0! 
1/rael, and was the occaſion of ſeveral wars be- 
tween theſe princes and the kings of Damaſcu 
who had conquered it, and from whom tl 
kings of 1ſrael endeavoured to regain i. 
1 Kings xxil. 3, 4, &c. 2 Kings viii. 28, 2. 
2 Chron. xxii. 5. Fehoram, king of Judah, was 
dangerouſly wounded at the ſiege of this place 
and Jehu, the ſon of Nimſhi, was here anointe 
king of Iſrael, by a prophet ſent by E= 
2 Kings ix. 1. 2, &c. Ahab, king of {/r6: 
was killed in battle with the Syrians before 
this place. 2 Chron, xviii. 3, 4, 5, &c- 1 

| uh 
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bins ſays, that Ramoth was fifteen miles from 
Philadelphia eaſt. St. Jerom places it in the 


neighbourhood of Jabol, and, conſequently, 
north of Philadelphia. 


Il. RaMoTH, fon of Bani. Ezra x. 29. 
RAPHA, ND, relaxation : otherwiſe, Phuſic. 
1 Chron. vii. 25. 


RAPHA, fifth ſon of Benjamin. 1 Chron. viii. 2, 


Il. RAPHA, or Rephaiah, ſon of Binea, of Ben- 
jamin. 1 Chron. vin. 37. | 

RAPHAEL, odd, Ph yſic of God; from x27 rapha, 
70 cure, to adminiſter phyfic, and 58 el, God. (qr * 
rotector.] 1 Chron. xxvi. 7. 


RAPHAEL, one of the ſeven arch-angels which 


are continually before the throne of God, and 


ready to perform bis commands. The name of 


the angel Raphael is not found in Scripture, 
but only 'Tob. xii. 18. It is not in the Nero 
Teflament ; and, in general, the names of angels 
do not appear to have been known before the 
captivity of Babylon. Tobit the father having 
determined to {end his young fon Tobias to fetch 
money, from Gabael, as Tobias was ſeeking a 
guide to conduct him, he happily found an 
angel, in a human form, who offered himſelf, 
for a drachma a day, and his food, to conduct 
him ſafe to Rages, and back to Nineveh. The 
Vulgate makes no mention of this bargain ; but 
the old Hebrew, Greet, and Latin texts take 
notice of it. The Roman drachma or denarius 


was about ſeven pence three farthings of our 


money, This guide took the name of Azarias, 
he ate and drank with Tobias during the journey, 
and did nothing that could give him any ſuſ- 
picion of his being an angel. 
They departed from Nineveh ; and on the banks of 
the river Tigris, Tobias went to waſh his feet 
in the river; when a great fiſh advanced toward 
him, as if to devour him. But Raphael bid him 
to ſeize it, cut it up, and take out the heart, 
gall, and liver, which he was to reſerve. When 
near Ecbatana, Raphael ſaid to Tobias; in this 
city dwells one Raguel, who has an only daugh- 
ter, whom you ought to marry, according to the 
law; for you are her neareſt kinſman, and ſhe 
is the only heireſs of her father. Tobias in- 
formed him, that he had heard this young woman 
nad already had ſeven huſbands, who had all 
been put to death by an evil ſpirit. Raphael bid 
him take courage, told him, the devil could have 
10 power over thoſe, who entered into the ſtate 
of matrimony in the fear of the Lord ; that, be- 


les, he had a ſure remedy againſt evil ſpirits, in 


dhe heart of the fiſh he had about him; for he 
need but broil it on the fire, and they would pre- 
(ently be put to flight. ; 


R AP 


They went thereſore to Raguel's houſe; Tobias 


married Sara; and, by obſerving the direction 


of Raphacl, was ſecured from all misfortunes. 


While the days of the marriage were celebrating, 
Tobias deſired Raphael to go to Gabael, and to 
receive the money. After the marriage was 


over, Tobias and his ſpouſe returned to his father 


at Nineveh, Raphael perſuaded Tcbias to go be- 


fore, to his father and mother, who were much 


grieved becauſe of his long abſence. Being ar- 


rived at Nineveh with old Tobit, who was blind, 


after their firſt ſalutations, Tobias, by advice of 
Raphael, put upon his father's eyes the gall of 
the fiſh he had taken; by which in half an 
hour's time the old man recovered his ſight. 


After this, they addrefſed themſelves to Raphael, 


whom they {till took for a man, and defired, 


that he would accept of half their ſubſtance, 
as a recompence for his great ſervices. But 


Raphael! told them in private, that they muſt 
thank God the author of all their good. When 


you gave alms, ſaid he, and when you buried the 


| dead, I preſented your prayers to the Lord; and 


becauſe you were acceptable in his eyes, he 
brought you into temptation in order to prove 
you. Now therefore the Lord has ſent me to 
cure you, and to deliver Sara, your ſon's wife, 


from the power of the devil; for 1 am the angel! 


Raphael, one of the ſeven that are always before 
the Lord. Bleſs him therefore, and ſing his 
praiſes. Having ſaid this, he vaniſhed. Vide 
'FoBIT, &c. | | 


The name Raphael ſignifies the remedy of God, or the 


phyſic of God; and nothing could agree better to 
the part acted by the angel, than this name. 


He calls himſelf Azarias, fon of 4{namas the Great ; 


and Tobit, who knew this family, faid, you are 
of an illuſtrious race, my brother. 


It has been inquired, whether in this Raphael did 


not tell a lye? It cannot be denied that he told 
an untruth, ſince certainly he was neither 4za- 
rias, nor the ſon of Ananias, nor an {/raelite, 
nor a man, as he appeared to be. He ſpeaks 


contrary to his own thoughts, and againſt his 


own knowledge; he made Tobias believe what 


was contrary to truth. But commentators gene- 
rally acquit him of lying. He was ſent of God, 


to conduct young Tobias, under the ſhape of a 


young man called Azarias ; he was therefore to 


act and ſpeak like him, and in his name. The 
angels. that appeared to the patriarchs, and to 


Moſes, ſpoke and acted as if they were God him- 
ſelf, becauſe God ſent them to repreſent his per- 


ſon. An actor who repreſents Cyrus, lays, 
without lying, © I am Cyrus.” Beſides, ſuper- 
natural aCtions, are not ſubject to common 
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and ordinary rules, but are of an higher order 
and character. 8 

is inquired how Raphael ate and drank ? whe- 
ther he did really eat and drink, or in appearance 
only? Some maintain that he did not drink, and 
Raphael ſeems expreſs for this opinion, when 
he ſays, it ſeemed to you that I ate and drank with 
you ; but as for me, I am fed with inviſible food. 
Therefore he only ſeemed to eat, and the ſenſes 
of Tobias and the reſt were impoſed upon when 
they thought he took nouriſhment, whereas 


1 


> 


really he took none, Others pretend, that ſuch. 


angels as have appeared to men have really eaten. 
Fuſtin Martyr, Dialog. cum Tryphon. makes no 
difficulty of it, ſince in heaven the bleſſed ſpirits 
are fed, as he ſays, with the bread of angels, as 
the Scripture ſpeaks. Tertullian alſo acknow- 
ledges, that angels having appeared cloathed 
with natural fleſh, may alſo have eaten really 
and naturally. Tertiul. cont, Marcion. lib. iii. 
cap. 9. [Vide ASMoDEUs : and confider whe- 
ther, ſuppoſing the ſtory of Tobit to be founded 
on fact, the angels both good and bad are not 
figurative perſonages : whether Raphael ſignifies 
any thing more than the falutary protecting 
agency of divine providence, ſo diſpoſing events 
as to produce a happy iſſue : conſequently, no 
juſt inferences can be drawn from this hiſtory 
beyond the general notion of a ſuperintending 
power which employs whatever means it pleaſes 
to accompliſh its purpoſes; to reward piety and 
to puniſh profligacy: a ſentiment better illuſtrated 
elſewhere ; in the ſacred volume. ] - 
RAPHAIM, D829, giants, Deut. ii. 11. from 227 


raphah : otherwiſe, phyſicians, or relaxed, or that 


relax, that weaken ; from Nx raphe [qr ? pro- 
teftors, |] Vide REPHAIM. | 
RAPHANEA, a city of Syria, between which and 
Arca, or Arac, a city of Fudea belonging to the 
kingdom of Agrippa, the Sabbatical River 
flowed. Joſeph. de Bell. ib, vii. cap. 24 Ra- 
phanea perhaps is the Arpad of 2 Kings xviii. 34. 
xix. 13. Iſai. x. 9. XXXV1. 19. XXXVIL 13, Jerem. 
xlix. 23. See AR PAD. | 
RAPHIA, a famous city on the Mediterranean, 
between Gaza and Rhinccorura. I do not find 
it in the Old Teftament, which is pretty remark- 
able, except it be Gath, of the Rephaim; 1 
Chron. xx. 6. from whence perhaps it might be 
named Raphia or Rapheia. Gath could not be 
far from hence. Raphia 1s famous for the vic- 
tory of Philopator, king of Egypt, over Antiochus 
the Great, king of Syria. 3 Macc. i. 11. Joe 
phus ſays, Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 21. that Raphia 
was taken by Alexander Fanneus, and that having 
been ruined in the wars, it was repaired by 


R AV 


Gabinius, Foſephus and Polybius put | 
the firſt 989 Syria, on che * r l 
Joſeph. Antig. lib. xiv, cap. 10. Jgſehb. de 70 
lib. v. cap. 14. Pohl. biPt. lib. v.  Relond, 5. 
leſt. lib. iii. p. 967. There are extant ſome al. 
cient medals ſtruck at Raphia, and ſome biſhoss 
of this city are found in the liſts of the eat.“ 
councils. | 
RAPHON, ahn, phyſic, or ſuppreſſicn; fron 
ND" rahbba: otherwiſe, giant; from M25 raphel, 
otherwiſe, /oftne/s ; from hd riphon. - 
RAPHON, a city beyond Jordan, on a brook, jv 
far from Carnaim. | 8 
This city is hardly known, but by the victory ot 
Judas Maccabeus over Timotheus, whoſe an, 
was compoſed of 4rahians, and what other peg. 
ple he could get, to the nnmber of 120,000 fog 
and 2,500 horſe, | 
Judas had then but 6,000 effective men: Ju; 
preſently marched to meet Timotheus, and paſſe 


ſtern 


over the brook at the head of his little un 
The enemy was ſo ſurprized at this bold nt. 
tempt, that they could not ſtand the aſſault, by: 
fled with great precipitation. 1 Macc. v. 3). 

RAPHU, , pzÞw, cured, comforted. Numb. ili. , 

RAVEN, a bird of prey, in colour black : unclean 
by the law; Levit. xi. 15. When Noob ſent the 

raven out of the ark, to ſee if the waters were 
withdrawn from covering the earth, this bird dil 
not return to him. Gen. viii. 6, 7. 

When the prophet Elijah, by order from the Lord, 
retired near the brook Cherith, the Lord fed hin 
for ſome time by means of ravens, who brought 
him bread and fleſh morning and evening. 
Kings xvii. 5. , Oy De Some inter. 
preters, inſtead of ravens, tranſlate the word: 
Arabians, or merchants, or inhabitants of the 
city of Arabs, or Oreb, near to Belhſban. Ee). 

Hieronym. in Araba, ſeu Aravas. To ſup- 
port theſe tranſlations it is obſerved, that tis 
raven being an unclean bird, there is no pro- 
bability that God would uſe his ſervice. Not 
withſtanding, the generality of interpreters keep 
to the verſion of ravens. If thoſe that ſupplici 
Elijah with fleſh and bread had been men, wy 
could they not alſo have ſupplied him with water, 
when the brook Cherith was dried up? then hs 
need not have been forced to another retrea!, 
with the poor widow of Sarepta. Yide Fus. 

MENT; NO. 

The raven was conſecrated: to Apollo, as the got 
of divination. The blackneſs of the rave! !: 
proverbial. His Jocks are buſhy, and black as 6 
raven, Cant. v. 11. However, white rave!!! 
are not rare in northern countries, where 


the ſnow lies long on the ground. The oy i 
long 
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long-lived. Pliny ſays, lib. vii. cap. 48. it lives 

the age of nine men ; but he allows this to be a 

ſtory. We are afſured, that they live ſometimes 

an hundred years. They feed on carrion, and 
eat the bodies of men hung up, or crucified: 

Non paſces in cruce corvos,. 

Horace, Epiſt. 1. 1. v. 48. 

10 man 3 Prov. xxx. 17. The eye that 
mocketh at his father, and deſpiſetb to obey his 
mother, the ravens of the valley ſhall pick it cut, 
and the young eagles ſhall eat it. Zephaniah, 11. 14. 
ſeems to ſuggeſt, that they fed ravens at the 
doors of their houſes. But he rather inſinuates, 
that after the deſolation of the Edomites, the 
¶ Jodbites, and the Ammonites, the ravens [Eng. 
tranſl. the cormorant and the bittern] ſhall be ſeen 
upon their windows, and upon the doors of their 
ruined houſes. This bird may be taught to talk, 
and to imitate the human voice. 

There are ſeveral kinds of ravens. Some have 
their bills and legs red. There is alſo a red 
raven, Pyrrhus corax ; it is ſmaller than a crow, 


and about the bigneſs of a ſmall howlet. Its 


legs and beak are yellow, inclining towards 
black; and every where elſe is quite black. 

The wood-raven, called by the Lorrainers, the ſca- 
crow, is of the bigneſs of a hen. To look on it 
at a diſtance, it ſeems to be black all over; but 
ſeen cloſe, eſpecially when the ſun ſhines on it, 
it appears greeniſh, Its bill is reddiſh and pretty 
long, its feet are very like thoſe of a hen, it 
feeds on worms and inſets; its legs are long 
and of a dark ruddy colour, It builds its neſt 
at the top of uninhabited towers that are going 
to decay. | 

The ſmall-raven, or night-raven, nycticorax, haunts 
the waters, and retires into the reeds, where in 
the night-time it makes a very diſagreeaple noiſe, 
ſuch as a man when he is vomiting. It builds 


its neſt at the top of a tree, lays two or three 


eggs, and generally feeds upon fiſhes. We 
find in Moſes the name of a bird which is tranſ- 
lated pelican, Pſalm cii. 6. and Levit. xi. 18. 
which comes from a root that ſignifies 2% vom, 
and which may be this raven. See PELICAN. 
Mention is made in Scripture, of certain machines 
with which they demoliſhed cities, and tore up 
the ſtones of walls. 2 Sam. xvii. 13. Theſe 
machines were called ravens, [rather CROWS: 
as we have crows of iron] and the ancients made 
great uſe of them at the fieges of cities and 


tortified places. Diodor. lib. xvii. Vitruv. lib. 
. cap. 9. Homer Iliad. M. Vide the Plate of 


BATTERING RAM, and FRAGMENT, No. 
RAVISH, KRapere. This word in its common 


R A Z 
ſignification imports the taking away of any 
thing from any one by violence. Ali: rapiunt 
non ſua, Prov. xi. 24. It is alſo uſed ſor the 
taking away by force, (i. e. the rape of) a 
woman, or virgin. Sichem rapuit Dinam, & 
dormivit cum ed. Gen. xxxiv. 2. And in Judges; 
Rapite ex its ſinguli uxorem ſibi. Judg. xxi. 21. 
Saul in his anger calls Fonathan his ſon, Fil: 


mulieris virum ultro rapientis, the ſon of a woman 
that rauiſbeth a man. 


the Lord is my ſecret; from H raz, ſecret, and 
ab, tbe Lord. 


RAZIS, or Razias,; one of the moſt conſiderable 


doctors at Feruſalem, in the time of the perſecu- 


tion by Antiochus Epiphanes. After the death of 


this prince, and of Antiochus Enpator his ſon, 


and under the reign of Demetrius Soter, ſon of 


Seleucus; 2 Macc. xiv. 37. A. M. 3843, ante 
A. D. 161. Alcimus, the uſurper, having bought 
the high-prieſthood of the Fewws, of king Deme- 
trius, was ſent into Fudea, with Nicanor to ſup- 
port him in his dignity. Razis was accuſed 
to Nicanor, probably as being much in the in- 
tereſt of Judas Maccabeus, and very averſe to 
that of Alcimus, as having no right to the high- 
prieſthood. Nicanor therefore ſent five hundred 
men to arreſt him, thinking that if he could ſuc- 
ceed in bringing him over, it would make a great 
impreſſion on the reſt of the Jeu. | 


When therefore Razrs ſaw that the ſoldiers would 


break into his houſe, and put fire to it, and that 
he could not avoid falling into their hands; he 


fell upon his ſword, chooſing rather to die bravely, 


than to ſee himſelf in the power of wicked men, 


and to ſuffer indignities unbecoming his birth and 


quality. But in his hurry, not having wounded 
himſelf mortally, and ſeeing the ſoldiers enter in 
multitudes into his houſe, he ran to the platform 
of his houſe, and threw himſelf from thence 
into the ſtreet ; yet neither did this fall entirely 
diſpatch him; but he drew his own bowels out 
of his body, and threw them with both his hands 
among the people, invoking the ruler of life and 


of the ſoul, to reſtore them again to him another 
day. | 


The Fews put Razis among their moſt illuſtrious 


martyrs, and pretend to prove from his example, 
and from thoſe of Saul and Samſon, that in 
certain caſes ſelf murder is not only allowed, 
but is laudable and meritorious.. The Circoncel- 
lians, a ſort of noted heretics of Africa, in the 
time of St. Auſtin, uſed the example of Razir, 
to juſtify themſelves in thoſe cruelties they 
exerciſed againſt themſelves, by throwing them- 


ſelves 


1 Sam. xx. 30. (Vulgate.) 
RAZIS, pæclg, ſecret; or myſtery of the Lord : or 
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ſelves headlong, and putting themſelves to death 
in a thouſand different manners; to promote, as 
they pretended, the glory of God. 

Nevertheleſs, St. Auſtin, Thomas Aquinas, and other 
caſuiſts, maintain, that the example of Razzs being 
only related in ApocryphalJ]Scripture, but not ap- 
proved, nothing could be concluded from thence 
to juſtify the action. Is it thus the martyrs uſed 
to behave themſelves? true, he died bravely and 
heroically; but were it not better to have died 
humbly, patiently, and ſubmiſſively'? St. Auſtin's 
words are; difum eff quod elegerit nobiliter mori. 
Melius vellem humiliter ; fic enim utiliter. Ulis 
autem verbis hiſtoria gentium laudare conſuevit, ſed 
wiros fortes hujus ſeculi, non martyres Chriſti. 

REAIAH, dd, eld, Vulgate, Raja, viſion of the 
. ; from de) raab, o ſee, and m ah, the 

ord. - | | 

REAIAH, Raaia, Raia, or Reia, ſon of Shobal, 
father of Fahath, and grandſon of Judab. 1 
Chron. iv. 2. | 

II. REeatian, fon of Micah, father of Baal, of 
Reuben, 1 Chron. v. 5. | 

III. REAITIAH; his children returned from Babylon. 
Nehem. vii. 50. 

REBA, vn, poÞa, the fourth, or a ſquare ; from 
M rabah e otherwiſe, that loops, or lies down ; 
from p27 rabats. | 

REBA, or Rebe, or Reb, a prince of the Midian— 
ztes, killed in the war that Moſes, by order from 
the Lord, waged againſt them by the hand of 
Phinehas, ſon of the high-prieſt Eleazar, for the 
puniſhment of their crime in ſeducing 1/rael. 
Numb. xxxi. 8. 


 REBEK AH, pad, fat, fattened ; from p rabat : 


otherwiſe, quarrel appeaſed, or removed; from 
M rub, quarrel, diſpute, and "Ip kachah, to make 
dull. h | 
REBEK AH, or Rebecca, daughter of Bethuel, and 
and wife of Iſaac. Gen. xxiv. Eliezer, the 
ſteward of Abraham's houſe, went to fetch a 
wife for aac from Haram, a city of Meſopota- 
mia, and he brought Rebecca. Rebekah lived 
with Jaac twenty years, without having chil- 
dren: Jaac interceded for her by his prayers; 
and ſhe became with child of two children; 
who ſtruggling together in her womb, and 
giving her great uneaſineſs, ſhe conſulted the 
Lord on this occaſion; who told her, that two 
nations were in her womb; and that the elder 
ſhould be ſubject to the younger. It is not 
agreed who Rebekah conſulted with: ſome will 
have it, that ſhe went to Shem, the ſon of Noah; 
others, to Mdelchiſedech; others, to Heber; 


others, to Abraham : and ſome think ſhe went 


to ſacrifice on mount Moria, or on the altar that 


3 


| REC 
Abraham had ereCted in the foreſt of Beers ſhe! 
. 2 
and that while ſhe ſlept there God revealed thi 
to her. Petr. Comeſtr. hift. Scholiaſt. Diody 8 
Procop. in Genef. Theodor. qu. 76. in Genef. 7 
When Rebekah's time of delivery was come ſls 
became the mother of twins. The fir 5 
ruddy and hairy, and they named him E. 
The other immediately followed, holding in . 
hand the heel of his brother; wherefore they 
. } 
called him Jacob; the Heeler. When the 
grew up, £/au betook himſelf to hunting; bh 
Jacob was a plain, unactive man, and dwelt u 
home in tents. J/aac had moſt inclinatic 
for Eſau, but Facch was the favourite of . 
bekah : ſhe found means of making him obtain 
ſurreptitiouſly the bleſſing of his father Iſaac 
See JACOB and IsAAc. . 
A great famine having forced T/aac to Gerar, ; 
city of the Phil;tines, of which Abimelech w;; 
king; when aſked, who Rebekah was? he anſwer. 
ed “ his ſiſter“; becauſe he feared they mig; 
put him to death, in order to poſleſs his wiſe 
Abimelech one day perceived him to careſs her in; 
manner, that better agreed with a huſband than 
a brother. Abinielech then ordered him to be 
called, and reprimanded him; and forbad any 
one to meddle with this man's wife, on pain ci 
death. | 
Jacob, by the management of his mother Reel, 
having ſurprized his father's bleſſing, to the pre- 
judice of his brother Eau; Eſau threatened t 
be his death for it. Rebekah had notice of hs 
deſign, and, to prevent it, adviſed Jacob to travel 
into Meſopotamia to his uncle Laban, aud there 
to marry one of his daughters. She prevailed 
with 1/aac to conſent to this journey, infinuating 
that her life became a burden to her, on account 
of the daughters of Heth, whom &/auhad married; 
and that if Jacob ſhould alſo take a wife of this 
country, her life would no longer be ſuportable, 
Scripture makes no farther mention of Rebetuh; 
and the year of her death is uncertain : but the 
certainly died before Jaac; becauſe it is fat, 
that 1/aac was put into the tomb with Reve:c: 
his wife; which tomb was the ſame whercit 
Abraham and Sarah had been before buried, 
and where afterwards Jacob and Leah were de- 
poſited. Gen. xlix. 31. & xxxv. 29. 
RECHAH, do, fender, oft; from 737 race, 
1 Chron. iv. 12. 1 ; 
RECHAB, do, /quare, or chariot, or team 
horſes, or a rider. 2 Kings x. 15. | 
RECHAB and Baanah, aſſaſſins of I/þ-b5/b*-, 
fon of Saul. See I8H-BOSHETH, or BAANAH. 
II. RECHAB, father of Fonadab, and of the Ke. 
chabitec. It is not known in what time ©! 


Recha? 


REC 


Rechab lived, nor what was his original, ; Some 
will have him to proceed from the tribe of 

Idah. Thecdoret. in 1 Paral. initio, Others 
_ think he was a prieſt, or at leaſt a Levite; Hege- 
{:ppus, apud Euſeb. lib. Ito Cap. 23. Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
(ecauſe it is ſaid Jeremiah, xxxv. 19. that there 
(hall be always found of the deſcendants of Jo- 

,14ab ſtedfaſt to the ſervice of the Lord. Some 
| Rabbins pretend, that the Rechabites having mar- 
ned the daughters of the prieſts or Levites, their 


Others think, that indeed they waited in the 
temple, but only as ſervants, like the Gibeonites 
and Nethinim, who were ſervants of the prieſts 
and Levites. Vide Joſh. ix. 27. 1 Chron. ix. 2. 
Ezra ii. 43, $555. 58, 70. Nehem. vii. 57, &c. 


were originally Kenites, and that they were 
fingers in the houſe of God. The FHebreav has 
it; porters and the obedient, that dell under tents ; 
theſe are thofe that are called Kenites, who are de- 
ſcended from Hemath, chief of the houſe of Re- 
chab. | 
The Kenites were not deſcended from Jacob, but 
from Midian, ſon of Cuſh; by Hobab, or Fethro, 
the father-in-law of AZoſes. They entered the 
promiſed land with the Hebrews, and dwelt in 
the tribe of Fudah, about the Dead-Sea, They 
nere diſtinguithed from the J/raelites by their re- 
tired ſort of life, and by their contempt of cities 
and houſes. Some have thought, that Hobab 
or Jethro was the firſt founder of the Rechabites ; 


in the time of J7ehu, was one of his deſcendants ; 
that Heber the Kenite followed the cuſtoms of 
the Rechabites. Serrarius diſtinguiſhes the an- 
cient Rechabites, deſcended from and inſtituted 
by Jethro, from the new Rechabites, of Jonadab, 
lon of Rechab, who lived in the time of Fehu, 
king of 1/rael. Arias Montan. in Fudic. i. Sanc- 
lius in Ferem. xxxv. u. 5, 6, 7. Serrar. tribæreſ. 
lb. iii. cap. 9. Minerval. cap. 13, 14, 15. 
deripture acquaints us, Jer. xxxv. 6, 7. that Jo- 
| -nadab, fon of Rechab, who lived in the time of 
Jebu, king of 1/rael, laid an injunction on his 
poſterity, not to drink wine, not to build houſes, 
not to ſow grain, not to plant vineyards, to have 
no lands, and to dwell in tents, all their lives. 
duch was the inſtitution of the children of Re- 
chab. It laid no obligation on the other Kenztes, 
or on the other deſcendants of Fetbro. This they 
continued to obſerve above three hundred years; 
Jehu began to reign A. M. 3120, and Jehoiabim, 
king of Judah, was put to death A. M. 3405, 
ante A. D. 599. but in the laſt year of Fehoratim, 
wg of Jud ab, Nebuchadnezzar coming to beſiege 


children were employed in the temple ſervice. 


We read in 1 Chron. ii. 55. that the Rechabites 


that Rechab was one of his names; that Jonadab, 


R E C 


e the Rechabites were forced to take re- 
uge in the city, ſtill, however, lodging in tents. 


During this ſiege, Feremiah received orders from 


the Lord, to converſe with the diſciples of Re- 
chab, to invite them into the temple, and to offer 
them wine to drink. But the Rechabites an- 
ſwered ; We will drink no wine; for fo Jonadab 
the ſon of Rechab our father commanded us, &c. 
Then came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah, 
ſaying, Thus ſaith the Lord of hoſts, the God of 
Iſrael, go, and tell the men of Judah, and the in« 
babitants of Jeruſalem, will ye not receive inſtruc- 
tion, to hearken unto my words 9 ſaith the Lord. 
The avords of Jonadab the ſon of Rechab, that he 
commanded his ſons not to drink wine, are per form- 
ed, yet I have ſpoken unto you, riſing early and 
ſpeaking, but ye hearkened not unto me. Laſtly, 
directing his diſcourſe to the Rechabites, he tells 


them; Becauſe ye have obeyed the commandment of 
Jonadab your father, Jonadab the ſon of Rechab 


ball not want a man to fland before me for ever. 


The Rechabites were, probably, led captive, after 
the taking of Feru/alem by the Chaldeans; ſince 


we read, in the title of P/alm Ixx. that it was 


ſung by the ſons of Jonadab, and by the principal 


captives (the title of Pſalm lxx. in the Vulgate, 
is, P/almus David, filiorum Fonadab, & priorum 
captivorum) which were Ezekiel and Mordecai, 
carried away by the Chaldeans beyond the Eu- 
Phrates, after the taking of Feruſalem under 
king Tehozakim, They returned from their cap- 
tivity, and ſettled in the city of Fabez beyond 
Jordan; as appears by 1 Chron. ii. 55. The race 


of the ſcribes that dawelt at Jabez, called porters, 


oledient, and dwelling in tents, are the Kenites, 


deſcended from Hemath, father of the houſe of 


Rechab. [Thus the author tranſlates this 
paſſage, which is variouſly rendered by inter- 
preters. The Latin Vulgate has it; Cogna- 
tones quogue ſcribarum, habitantium in Jabex, 


 canentes atque reſonantes, & in tabernaculis com- 


morantes. Hi ſunt Cinæi, qui venerunt de calore 
patris domus Rechab, The Engliſh reads; and 
the families of the ſcribes which dwelt at Jabez 
the Tirathites, the Shimeathites, and Suchathites : 
theſe are the Kenites that came of Hemath the 


father of the houſe of Rechab. The Hebrenv ori- 


ginal will admit either of theſe interpretations. } 
This paſſage has its difficulties: ſome think, 
that Jabez is not a city, but a perſon whom the 
Kenites acknowledged as maſter, No farther 
mention is made of the Kemntes, in the books 
written after the captivity of Babylon. 


Some have ſuggeſted that the Aideant, of the 


Maccabees, 1 Mac. ii. 42. & vii. 13. & 2 Macc. 
xiv. 6. were ſucceſlors and followers of the 
Rechabites. 
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RED 


- Rechabites, Others have confounded the Recha- 
bites with the Efſenes. Ita ex Nilo & Suid. Ser- 
rar, tribæreſ. lib. iii. cap. 9. But certain it is, 
that the manner of life of the Eſenes, which is 
well known, was very different from that of the 
Rechabites; as appears from TFoſephus, Antiq. 
lib. xvili. cap. 2. e. 12, who informs us, that the 

| Efjenes had fields, and dwelt in houſes ; but had 
neither wives nor children; and performed not 
their religious ceremonies with the other Fews 
at Feruſalem : all which was contrary to the 
practice of the Rechabites. Hegeſippus, cited by 
Euſebins, lib. ii. cap. 23. relates, that as St. 
James was leading away to be ſtoned, a prieſt, 
of the race of the Rechabites, cried out to the 
Jews, What are you doing? The juſt man prays 

for you, It is certain, as we have obſerved, that 
the Rechabites were not prieſts: but, as they 
ſerved in the temple, this author might have 
taken them for prieſts; or he may have uſed 


the word prięſt in a generical ſenſe, meaning all 


miniſters of the Lord. | 
Benjaminus Tudelenſis, Itiner. p. 75, 76. ſays, that, in 
his travels, he ſaw a large country inhabited by 
the ſons of Rechab. But his whole relation hath 
ſo much the air of a fable, that no credit ought 
to be given to it. | 
RECHAH, Recha, or Racha. - It is not known to 
what tribe this city belonged; or whether it 
was a city. See 1 Chron. iv. 12. f 
REDEEMER. This name is given, by way of 
eminence to Jeſus Chriſt the Redeemer and Sa- 
viour of the world. In the law of Moſes, Lev. 
xXxXv. 255 47, 48. it is given to him who has the 
right of redemption in any inheritance, or even 
to a near kinſman, who may redeem it from a 
ſtranger, or any other 7e that had bought it. 
MAHoſes ordained, that neither eſtates in land, nor 
the perſons of the Hebrews, ſhould be fold for 
ever; but that every one might re-enter on the 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate, or his liberty, in the 


ſabbatical year; and in the year of jubilee. But 


without waiting for theſe years, when any rela- 
tion was rich enough, and had power to redeem 
the goods or liberty of his brother, the law 
enabled him to do it. And this it calls the 
right of redemption ; giving alſo the name of 
redeemer to the relation who claimed this right. 

Vide Leviticus, chap, xxv. & xxvii, 

We ſee an inſtance of the practice of this law, in 
the hiſtory of Ruth. Ruth ii. 20. & iii. 9, &c. 
Boaz being one of the neareſt relations of Eli- 
melech, married Ruth the heireſs of Elimelech, 
and thereby re-entered into the poſſeſhon of her 
eſtate, Feremiah redeemed the field of his 


He was alſo called The Redeemer of Blood 


REDEMPTION, of the ſirſt-born. See Fixsr. 


RED-HEIFER. The Lord ſpake unto A. 


Spencer, de Leg. Rit. lib. ii. cap. 15. thinks, that 


The red-heifer offered without the camp, Was! 


REEDS. The Vale, or Brook, of Reeds, valle 


R E E 


nephew Hanameel, which was on the point gf 
being ſold to another. Jer. xxxil. 7, 8. 
tranſl. The Revenger of Blood] Numb. Ag w 
19, 21. Deut. xix. 6, 12. in Hebrew, = th 
Goel haddam; who had a right of taking te. 
venge, for the blood of his murdered kinfman. 
To curb the reſentment of theſe avengers, or 
redeemers, God appointed cities of refuge through. 
out Iſrael. Vide FRAGMENT, No. * p. 22. 


BORN, or Exod. xiii. 2. 13, 29, 30. Numb, 
$0.10 16, 17+. 


ſaying : „Command the children of Iſa] t 
bring a red-heifer, perfect and without blemiſh, 
which has never borne the yoke. Eleazar the 
highprieſt, taking it without the camp, ſhall kil 
it before all the people. He ſhall dip his finger 
in the blood of this heifer, and ſhall make aſper. 
ſions ſeven times towards the entry of the taber- 
nacle, and ſhall burn it in the preſence of all the 
people, putting into the flames not only the fl: 
and the hide, but alſo the blood and the excre. 
ments of the victim. Alfo, the pricſt ſhall cat 
into the fire that conſumes the heifer, a bundle 
of cedar-wood, ſome hyſſop, and double dyed 
ſcarlet. Then he ſhall waſh his garments and 
his body, and returning into the camp, {hall be 
unclean till the evening, &c. Vide Numb. xiv, 


this ceremony was deſigned in oppoſition to th: 
Egyptian ſuperſtitions. The Egyptians never 
ſacrificed cows or heifers; and the Hera; 
ſeldom facrificed any but male animals. The 
Egyptians abhorred red hairs, and all animals 
that colour. 'The Hebrews made no diſtinction 
in the colour of their victims, except on this o- 
caſion. St. Ferom, Epip. 27. and others think 
they ſacrificed the red-heifer yearly, and diſtt- 
buted the aſhes into the towns of 1{/-acl. Some 
rabbins maintain, that there was but one burnt 
from Miſes to Eſdras; and that from ſdras to 
the deſtruction of the temple by the Roma!) 
there were but fix burnt, or nine at moſt. 9 
Jerom informs us, that this ceremony was al 
ways performed on the Mount of Oliven, over: 
againſt the temple, after the ark was ſettled 
Feruſalem, The Jews ſay, that the highprict 
always offered this ſacrifice, from the fuli build 
ing of the temple. | 


type of Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe blood purifies ou! 
conſciences from all fin. Heb. ix. 14- 


4 arundine ' 
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arundineti, or the River of Kanah. Joſh. xvi. 
8. & xvit: 9. TP or. Was at the northern 
limits of the tribe of Ephraim, bordering on the 
tribe of Manaſſeb. The true ſituation is un- 


known. | | 
REED, put into the hands of our Saviour, at his 


or cane, given him in deriſion, inſtead of a 
ſceptre, as an appendage of mock-royalty. | 
REELAIAH, Y, peeNlag, ſurprize, or aftoniſh - 
ment of the Lord, or the Lord that inebriates, the 
Lord is my drunkenneſs ; from dy rahal, afto- 
niſhed, drunk, and d yah, the Lord: otherwiſe, 
ſhepherd, or companion of the Lord, from dy- 
rahah, or roheh, according to different readings, 
paftor, or companion, and the prepoſition 5 /, 7o, 
and jah, the Lord. 

REELAIAH, or Rahelaia, of- the prieſts; re- 


REFUGE. Cities of Refuge. 'To provide ſecurity 
for thoſe, who undeſignedly ſhou!d happen to 
kill a man, in whatever manner, the Lord com- 
manded Moſes to appoint ſix cities of refuge, or 
ala, that whoever againſt his will ſhould have 
ſpilt blood, might retire thither, and have time 
to prepare his defence before the judges, ſo that 
the kinſman of the deceaſed might not purſue 
him thither and kill him. Exod. xx. 13. Numb. 
xxxV. II, 12, 13, &c. Of theſe cities there 
were three on each fide Jordan. On this fide 
Jordan were Kedeſh of Naphtali, Hebron, and 
Shechem : beyond Jordan were Bezer, Golan, and 
Ramoth-Gilead. Joſh. xx. 7, 8. They ſerved 
not only for Hebrews, but for all ſtranf ers, who 
might dwell in their country, The rabbins 
confine the name ſtrangers to proſelytes; but 
in this, I think, they depart from the deſign of 
the law. Deut. xix. 1—8. The Lord alſo com- 
manded, that when the Hebrews ſhould mul- 
tiply, and enlarge their country, they ſhould 
add three other cities of refuge. As this com- 
mand was never fulfilled, the rabbins ſay, that 
| the Megſah will accompliſh it. 

Maimonides, from the traditions of the ancients, 
aſſares us, that all the forty-eight cities, ap- 
pointed for the habitations of the prieſts and 
Levites, were alſo cities of refuge ; and that all 
the difference between them was, that the fix 
cities appointed by the law, were obliged to 
receive and lodge gratis all who ſhould fly to 
them; whereas the other cities might refuſe to 
admit ſuch as fled to them, and were not 


of refuge, the temple, and eſpecially the altar of 
| burnt-offerings, enjoyed the privilege of an 
_ aſjlum. Philo Legat. ad Caium, The rabbins 
Vol, II. PART 2. 


paſſion. It is thought this was a common reed 


turned to Feru/alem with Zerubbabel. Ezr. ii. 2. 


obliged to lodge them gratis. Beſides the cities 
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ſay, that generally the altar was only ſor the 
prieſts. Thoſe who took ſanctuary in the tem- 
ple, were preſently examined by the judges; 
and if found guilty of murder, they were forced 
away even from the altar, and put to death 


without the temple. But if found innocent, 
they had a guard appointed them to conduct 
them ſafely to ſome city of refuge. 

Theſe cities were to be of eaſy acceſs; to have 
good roads leading to them, and bridges where- 
ever there was occaſion. The width of theſe 
roads was to be, ar leaſt, thirty-two cubits, or 
forty-eight feet. At croſs- roads, they ſet up 
poſts, with inſcriptions, directing the way to 
the city of refuge. Every year, on the fifteenth 
of Adar (February) the magiſtrates of the cities 
inſpected the roads, to ſee that they were in 
good condition. The city was to be well ſup- 
plied with water, and proviſions. It was not 
allowed to make any weapons there, that the 
relations of the deceaſed might not procure arms 
to gratify their revenge. Laſtly ; it was necet- 
ſary, that whoever took reſuge there, ſhould 
underſtand a trade or calling, that he might not 
be chargeable. They uſed to ſend ſome pru- 
dent and moderate perſons, to meet thoſe who 
were purſuing their revenge for their relations, 


in order to diſpoſe them to clemency, and for- 


giveneſs, and to await the deciſion of juſtice. 
Though the manſlayer had fled to the city of 
refuge, yet he was not thereupon exempt from 
the purſuit of juſtice; Numb. xxxv. 12.: an in- 
formation was lodged againſt him; he was 
ſummoned before the judges, and the people, 
to prove that the murder was truly caſual, and 
involuntary. If found innocent, he dwelt 
ſafely in the city to which he had retired ; if 
otherwiſe, he was put to death, according to 
the law. Scripture is not very expreſs, whether 
the affair was under the cognizance of the 
| judges of the place where the murder was com- 
mitted, or of the judges of the city of refuge, to 
which the murderer had fled; and commentators 
are at variance on this matter. Compare Deut. 
-Xix. Tt, 12. Joſh: XX. 4, 54 6. Numb. xxzxv. 
25. But it appears to us, from the paſſage of 
Zoſhua, that the fugitive underwent two trials: 
firſt in the city of refuge, where the judges ſum- 
marily examined the affair; ſecondly, in his 
own city, where the magiſtrates examined the 


cauſe more ſtrictly. If the latter judges de- 


clared him innocent, they re-conduCted him 
under 2 good guard to the city of refuge. 

To inſpire the greater horror, even of involuntary 
bloodſhed, the law puniſhed it by a kind of 
baniſhment; for he was obliged to dwell in this 

city, 
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city, without going out of it, till the death of REGEM-MELECH, or Rogom-Melech, and $}r, 


the high-prieſt : but after the high-prieſt's death, 
he was free to go ſafely where he pleaſed. 

As to places of refuge among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, ſee ASYLUM. There was an aſylum 
eſtabliſhed at Athens by the Heraclidæ, in the 
temple of Miſericordia. Theſeus alſo built one 
there, in favour of ſlaves, and of the poor who 
ſhould fly thither, from the oppreſſion of the 
rich. There was one in the iſle of Calauria. 
The temples of Apollo at Delphos, of uno at 
Samos, of ſculapius at Delos, of Bacchus at 
Epheſus, and many others in Greece, had the 
privilege of being afjla. Romulus gave this 
right to a wood adjoining to the temple of 


Pejovis : Virgil, Aineid. 8. v. 342. Ovid ſpeaks 
of a conſecrated wood near O//zum, that enjoyed 


the ſame prerogative. Faſt. I. 1. St. Auſtin 
obſerves, de Civit. lib. i. cap. 34. that the whole 
city of Rome was an aſylum open to all ſtrangers. 
The number of theſe privileged places was 
grown ſo great in Greece, under the emperor 


Tiberius, that he was obliged to recall their 


licences, and to ſuppreſs them all; Smeton, in 
Tiberio. Tacit. Annal. lib. iii. cap. 6: but his 
decree was little obſerved after his death. 
The right of / um, paſſed from the temple of 
Feruſalem to the Chriſtian churches. The em- 


perors Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodofius the 


Great, condemned to baniſhment, to whipping, 
to the loſs of hair and beard, all who, on their 


own authority, ſhould take a man out of a 


church, who had fled thither for refuge. Cod. 
Juſtiu. lib. ix. tit. 29. Honorius and Theodsfius 
the Younger ordered, that all ſuch offenders 
ſhould be puniſhed as if guilty of treaſon, Cod. 
Fuſtin. lib. 1. tit. 11. But afterwards they were 
obliged to diminiſh theſe privileges, and to 
exempt certain crimes from the benefit of 
aſylum, The emperor Fuſiinan allowed, that 
they might take from aſylum all murderers, 
adulterers, raviſhers, or ſtealers of virgins, 
Innocent III. alſo excepts public robbers, and 
thoſe who ſpoil fields in the night-time. The 
right of lum ſubſiſts ſtill in Italy, and in 
ſome other places. 

REGEM, S, fey pu, that ſtones, or is floneg ; 
from DN ragam : otherwiſe, purple; from ox 
argaman. . | 

REGEM, or Regom, fon of Pahdai. 1 Chron, 
5 f, 

REGEM-MELECH, Po-, boydw 6 Baoikeds, 
he that flones the king; from RX) ragam, to flone, 


and Po melec, a king : otherwiſe, the purple of 


the king, or of the council; from the Chaldean 
word o argaman, purple, A Mediſb word, 


3 


Who were Regem-Melech and Sherezer ? Some 


im. ad Zech. vii. Theodoret conjectures they 


Feruſalem : and indeed there is great probability 


REGENERATION, is uſed in two ſenſes, by the 


By the trangreſſion of Adam, we are born childre; 


The apoſtle St. Peter ſays in like manner, 1 Peter 
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zer, ſent a deputation to the prieſts and pro- 
phets at Ferigſalem, to know if they were ſtill to 
faſt on the fifth month of the holy year, in 
memory of the deſtruction of the temple of 
Feruſalem, which had been burnt by the C1. 
deans on the tenth day of the fifth month 
Zech. vii. 2, 3, 4, &c. The anſwer of Ze. 
rich the prophet, was, that God little regarded 
their faſts, unleſs accompanied by juſtice and 
charity: but he did not anſwer directly the 
queſtion, concerning the faſt of the fifth month, 
For which reaſon they continued the obſervation 
of it, and ſtill continue it. 


think they were Baby/oman proſelytes, fearing 
God, and officers of the king, who con. 
formed to the religious obſervances of the Jews 
of their country. ta Hebrai tempore D. Hier- 


were chief of the Cuſbites in Paleſline, or of 
ſome other people come into this country, 
Grotius, Sanctius, Menochius, think they were 
chiefs of the Fews dwelling at a diſtance from 


that this deputation came from beyond the Fu. 
phrates, Could the Jews of Paleſtine be ig- 
norant of what was obferved in the country 
where they lived ; they, who every year went 
up thrice to Feruſalem ? 


ſacred authors of the New Teftament : 1ſt, for 
that ſpiritual birth received from grace; 2dh, 
for that new life we expect at the reſurreCtion, 


of wrath, according to St. Paul: Epheſ. ii. 3. 
To eraſe this original blemiſh, we mult receive 
a new birth by grace, which may make us 
children of God. St. John mentions it in feve- 
ral places: in the beginning of his goſpe,, 
John i. 12, 13, he ſays, that all who believe in 
Jeſus Chrift, become children of God; not by 
the will of the fleſh, nor by the will of man, bit 
by a new birth from God. And our daviour, 
ſpeaking to Nicodemus, John iii. 3, 4, 5- fays, 
Verily, verily, except a man be born again, he cs 
not ſee the kingdom of God. Except a man be birt 
of water, and of the ſpirit, he cannot enter inis i: 
kingdom of God. | 


i. 3. that God has regenerated us; i. e. Bi: 
given us a new birth, by the reſurrection 0: 
Feſus Chrift, which gives us a lively hope of an 
incorruptible and eternal inheritance. And 8t. 
Paul, writing to Titus, iii. 5: ſays, our Saviour 
has procured ſalvation. for us—not by avorks © 
| 1 riehteouſi 
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righteouſneſs, evhich we have done, but according to 


his mercy he ſaved us by the waſhing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghoſt. And St. John, 


1 Epiſt. iii. 9. Whoever is born of God, doth wot 
commit fin ; for his ſeed remaineth in him : and he 
cannot ſin, becauſe he is born of God, This is the 
new birth, or regeneration, which comes from 
God, and is exactly deſcribed, with its effects; 
which are, to preſerve us from fin. | 


The ſecond acceptation of the term regeneration, 


reſpects a future new birth into another life, 
for eternity. The firſt regeneration renders us 
children of God, and gives us a claim to eternal 
life; as the inheritance of the regenerate, But 
the ſecond regeneration, the reſurrection, puts 


us in poſſeſſion of this inheritance : And Feſus 


ſaid unto them, verily I ſay unto you, that ye which 


have followed me in the regeneration, when the ſon 


of man ſhall fit in the throne of his glory, ye alſo 
fhall fit upon twelve thrones, judging the tave/ve 
tribes of Iſrael. Matt. xix. 28. 


X 


REHABIAH, ir, breadth, or extent, or place 


ef the Lord; from 2 rachab, breadth, &c. and 
fab, the Lord or God is my extent, he hath 
ſet me at liberty. | 

REHABIA, Rahabia, or Rohobia, eldeſt fon of 
Elezer, and grandſon of Moſes, 1 Chron. xxiii. 
17. & xxvi. 25. He and his brethren were 
Levites, and treaſurers of the temple. | 

REHOB, , breadth, ſpace, or extent; from 
IM rachab. „„ 

REH OB, or Rohob, father of Hadazezer, king of 
Syria, of Zobah, 2 Sam. viii. 3. 

REHOB, a city of Aber, Joſh. xix. 28. given 
for a dwelling to the Levites of the family of 
Gerſbom. 1 Chron. vi. 75. & Joſh. xxi. 31. 
This city was in Syria, on the road to Hamath, 
Numb. xiii. 21. & 2 Sam. x. 6, 8. and, pro- 
bably, between Libanus and Antilibanus. The 
city of Laiſb, or Dan, was ſituate in the canton 
of Rehob, or, as the Hebrews call it, Rechob. 
Judges xviii. 28. 20 Rechob. 

REHOB, an I/raclite who returned from Baby- 
lon, Nehem. x. 11. 

REHOBOAM, irn, ſon of Solomon, 1 Kings 
xi. 43. Who ſets the people at liberty; from 2 


rachab, to ſet at liberty: otherwiſe, ſpace of the - 


people; from rachab : otherwiſe, that lets the people 


breathe cr blew; from ruach, to breathe, and 


Dy am, the people. 


REHOBOAM, or Roboam, ſon and ſucceſſor of Solo- 


mon ; born of Naamah, an Ammoniteſs ; 1 Kings 
XIV. 20, 21. He was forty-one years old when he 

gan to reign ; conſequently, he was born in the 
_ ear of his father's reign. Vide FRAGMENT, 


No. XV. He began to reign A. M. 3029, ante 


R E H 
A. D. 975. His father Solomon was eighteen, 


or nineteen, years old when Rehobaam was born. 
This prince reigned ſeventeen years at Feru- 
alem, and died A. M. 30.46, ante A. D. 958. 


After the death of Solomon, Rehoboam came to 


Shechem, where all Jrael was aſſembled. Fero- 
boam, the ſon of Nehbat, who had headed a ſedi- 
tion againſt S:/omon, and had been forced to 


take refuge in ZFgyp!, when he heard of Solomon's 


death, returned into Judea, and was et the 
aſſembly of the people at Shechem. The 1/raelites 


would have made terms with Rehoboam, and 
{aid to him, “ Diminiſh the weight of your 


father's yoke, and we will ſerve you, as we 
have ſerved your father.“ This propoſal makes 
it plain, that the ſucceſſion to the kingdom was 
not then ſully eſtabliſhed in the houſe of David. 
Rehoboam poſtponed his anſwer ſor three days. 
In the interim he adviſed with the ancient coun- 


ſellors, of his father's council, who repreſented 


to him, that by an obliging anſwer, he would 
fix the people in his intereſt for ever. But 
Rehoboam choſe rather to follow the advice of 
his young counſellors, and anſwered the people 
roughly; which he had ſoon reaſon to repent of 
for the multitude began to cry out, “ What 
part have we in David? what intereſt have we 
in the ſon of David? To your tents, O I/rael; 
David, look to your own houſe.” The tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin continued faithful to king 
Rehoboam; but the other ten tribes acknow- 
ledged Ferobsam, the ſon of Nebat. Whence 
originated the kingdom of Yael. 


Rehoboam being come to Feruſalem, aſſembled the 


tribes of Fudah and Benjamin, to the number 


of 180,000 men, to reduce the revolted ten 


tribes. But the prophet Shemaiah forbad the 


expedition. Then Rehoboam, continuing at 7e- 


ruſalem, began to apply himſelf to the ſtrength- 
ening of his kingdom againſt Feroboam, he for- 


tified and ſtored, &c. ſeveral cities; as Bethle- 
hem, Etam, Tehoa, Beth-zur, Shoco, Adullam, 


Gath, Mareſhah, Ziph, Adoraim, Lachiſh, Azekah, 


Zorab, Aijalon, Hebron. 
The number of his ſubjects was conſiderably en- 


creaſed by the prieſis and Levites, from the cities 


and territories of Feroboam, who, ſeeing that 


king had aboliſhed the ſeſtabliſhed ] worſhip of 


the Lord, and made prieſts for his golden calves, 
they withdrew into the land of Judab and 


Benjamin, that they might attend their functions 
in the temple at Feru/alem. But Rehoboam and 
his people did not continue faithful to the 
Lord above three years. After this ſhort ſpace 
of time, Fudah alſo did evil before the Lord, 
and provoked him by their wickedneſs, more 
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than their fathers had done: and, in ſhort, 
they committed all the wickedneſs and abomi- 
nations that had been committed by the Ca- 
naanites, waom the Lord had driven out. 
Rehoboam married eighteen wives, and had fixty 
concubines ; by theſe he had twenty-eight ſons, 
and ſixty daughters. In the fifth year of Reho- 
boam, God ſent againſt Judah Shifhak (or Se/ac), 
king of Egypt, who took away all the treaſure 
of the houſe of the Lord, the king's treaſures, 
the golden bucklers made by king Solomon, and 
who laid waſte the whole country, 2 Chron. x11. 
1, 2, 3, &c. 1 Kings xiv. 25. The prophet 


Shemaiah went to attend Rehoboam, and the 


princes of Fudah that were with him in Feru- 
falem, and ſaid to them from the Lord; “ you 
have forſaken me, and I, in my turn, have for- 
ſaken you, and delivered you into the hands 
of Shiſhak.” The princes being convinced of the 
juſtice of theſe reproaches, humbled themſelves; 
and God ſaid to SHemaiab, that he would not 
utterly abandon them, but only make them ſen- 
ſible of the difference, between ſerving the 
Lord, and being ſubject to a foreign power. 
After the departure of Shiſhak, Rehoboam cauſed 
brazen bucklers to be made, in the room of 


| thoſe of gold, which the king of Egypt had 


taken away; and when he went to the temple, 
his guards carried theſe brazen bucklers before 
him. The hiſtory of Rehoboam had been writ- 


ten at length, by the prophets Shemaiah and 
Iddo,; but theſe accounts are not come to our 


hands; nor any particulars of thoſe conſtant 
wars which were between Rehoboam and Fero- 

 boam. Rehoboam died after a reign of ſeventeen 
years, was buried in the city of David, and left 
his ſon Abijab his ſucceſſor. 

Scripture ſpeaks of this prince in a manner not 
at all to his honour. 7%, the ſon of Sirach, 
ſays of Rehoboam, aſter he had ſpoke of Solomon, 
Ecclus. xlvii. 23. Thus reſted Solomon with his 


fathers, and of his ſeed he left behind him Roboam, 


even the fooliſhneſs of the people, and one that had no 
underſtanding, who turned away the people through 
his counſel. Abijab, the ſon of Rehoboam, ſpeak- 


ing of his father, ſays, he was an ignorant 


prince, unſkilled in the art of government, a 
weak man, and without courage. 2 Chron. 
xiii. 7. Vulg. Porro Roboam erat rudis, & corde 
pavido, nec potuit reſiſtere eis. Laſtly, Solomon 
ſeems to have had this ſon, his ſucceſſor, before 


his eyes, when he ſaid, Eccles. ii. 18, 19. Tea, 


I hated all my labour which I had taken under the 


fun, becauſe I ſhould leave it unto the man that 


ſhould be after me and who knoweth whether he 
ſhall be a wiſe man or a fool ? Yet ſhall he have 
| 4 8 
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rule over all my labour wherein I have laboured 


and wherein 1 have ſhewed myſelf wiſe under ,. 


ſun. Thai is alſo vanity. 

REHOBOTH, Tarn, ſpaces, or places; from 
MM rachab, Vulgate, Gen. x. II. the places of thy 
city, the ſignification put for the name; the 9. 
tuagint tranſlate, the city of Rehoboth, "Ow 
TOA. | | 

REHOBOTH, or Rohoboth, a river of Im; 
Saul or Shaul, a deſcendant of E/au, who reioneg 
in Idumea, was a native of the country border. 
ing on the river Rehoboth, Gen. xxxyvi, 37. 
1 Chron. i. 48. | 

REHSA, peoe, will; from d ratſah : otherwise 
courſe ; from y rutz. | 

REHSA, or Re/a, ſon of Zorobabel, and father ol 
Joanna. One of the anceſtors of our Savicy; 
Luke iii. 27, | 

REHUM, yy, merciful, compaſſionate, or Friendh, 
according to the Syriac. 


REHUM, or Rheum, a Levite, ſon of Bani; he 


returned from Babylon with Zorobabel. Ezra ii 
2. Nehem. iii. 17. xii. 3. | 
REHUM he Chancellor, or Reum-beltheem. Fr, 

iv. 8, 9, 17, 23. See BELTHEUM. 

REI, , 61 sr h,, my ſhepherd, my cem. 
panion, my friend; from Ny) raha, or robe, ac- 
cording to ſeveral readings : otherwiſe, my evi], 
or my breaking ; from y rehah, and the pro- 
noun i, my. 

REI. St. Ferom has underſtood this word, 
1 Kings 1. 8. as ſignifying ſome general of the 

troops, or chief officer of the houſe of Dani, 
Semei, & Rei, & robur exercitus David, non erat 
cum Adonia. The Septuagint have taken it in 
the ſame ſenſe. [Our Engliſh tranſlation reads, 
But Zadok the prieft, and Benaiah the ſon . 
Jehoiada, and Nathan he prophet, and Shimei, 
and Rei, and the mighty men which belonged i. 
David, ere not with Adonijah.] The author of 
the Hebrew traditions on the books of Sami, 
Kings, and Chronicles, will have Shimei to be the 
Nebat, father to Jeroboam, and governor to 
Solomon; and Rei the Ira, the Fairite, a chief 
ruler about David, 2 Sam. xx. 26. The Hebrew 


may be thus tranſlated : Shime: and Rei, or 


Shomei and Roei may be the hearers and ſeers, i. . 
the public, all 1/razl, or thoſe who acted with 
circumſpection, and knew the intentions of the 


king. Or laſtly, the prophets and their diſ- 


ciples, the ſeers and their auditors. Some Gre! 
copies read, Shime: and his companions or friends, 
1 Kings 1. 8. YM pe or YN PP LXX. ka 
Te be ues prot, forte peci, Edit. Complut. & 
Antwerp, & Paris. Kai Leer nal di £749 


AuT8E, 
REINS. 


PF 


EL 
REINS, or kidneys. The Hebrews aſcribe to the 


reins, or kidneys, knowledge, Joy, pain, plea- 
ſure, hence in Scripture it is ſo often ſaid, that 
God ſearches the heart and the reins. Elſewhere 
the Scripture imputes to the reins love and the 
fountain of generation. 1 Kings viii. 19. Filius 
tuus qui egredietur de renibus tuis. God upbraids 
the Jes with having him enough in their 
mouths, but not in their reins, and in their 
hearts. Jer. xii. 2. 

In trouble and in fear the reins are diſturbed and 
tremble. They faint away. Defectio in cunctis 
renibus. Nahum ii. 10. They are relaxed, and 
jet the water paſs from them. Dan. v. 6. 
Compages renum ej us ſolvebantur. Ezek. xxix. 7, 
Diſſolviſti omnes renes eorum. The Pſalmift ſays, 
that his reins have encouraged and excited him 
to praiſe the Lord. Pſalm xvi. 7. Jeremiah 
ſays, Lam. iii. 13. that the Lord has ſent the 
daughters of his quiver into his reins; i. e. he 
has pierced me with his arrows; he hath ex- 


hauſted his whole quiver upon me: the daugh- 


ters of the quiver are a poetical expreſſion for 
arrows. Metaphorically it is ſaid, Deut. xxxii. 


14. the fat of the reins of wheat, to ſignify the 


fineſt flour; the Vulgate tranſlates, medulla tri- 
tici, the marrow of wheat. 5 


REKEM, pp, void, or vain; from do rac, or | REME TH, 719, high, lefty. 


REMETH, or Ramath, or Beer-remeth, or South 


5 racah : otherwiſe, painting, or embroidery of 
ſeveral colours : or ſbades; from 5) racam or 


their ſpittle; from pp racac, ſpittle, and the pro- 


noun 1 am, theirs, 

REKEM, or Recem, a prince of Midian, flain by 
Phineas, ſon of the high-prieſt Eleazar, for the 

_ abomination of Baal-peor. Numb. xxxi. 8. 

II. RExXEM, ſon of Hebron, and brother of Corah. 

1 Chron. 11. 43. 


| NIL REKEM, a city of Benjamin. Joſh. xviii. 27. 


| IV. REXEM, otherwiſe Petra, the metropolis of 


Arabia Petra. See PETRA. 

RELIGION. The Latin word religio, is taken in 

three ſenſes in Holy Scripture. Fir}, for the 

external and ceremonial worſhip of the Jeu 
religion. Fac eft religio phaſe. Exod. xii. 43. 
This is the ceremony, or ſervice, of the paſſover. 
Que eft iſta religios What is the meaning of 
this ceremony, or ſervice? After the death of 
Haman, many embraced the religion of the Feqvs. 
Plures eorum religioni & ceremoniis jungerentur. 
| Sndly, for the true religion, the beſt manner of 

ſerving and honouring God. True religion. and 
undefiled before God, even the Father, is to viſit 
the fatherleſs and widow, &c. James i. 27. St. 
Paul ſays, that he had lived in the ſect of the 

Pariſees, which was regarded as the moſt per- 
leCt of the religion of the Jews, 


REM 


Thirdly, religion in Scripture, as well as in profane 


authors, is often put for /uper//ition, Do not 
imitate thoſe who affect to humble themſelves 
before the angels, and to pay them a ſuperſtitious 
worſhip. Nemo vos ſeducat, volens in humilitate 
E religione angelorum, &c. Vide SUPERSTITION. 


REMALTAH, 0h, the elevation of the Lord; 


from v7 ramam, elevated, and N jah, the Lord : 
otherwiſe, 20% ig rejefed of the Lord; from vn 


 ramah, to caſt, and the prepoſition 5 1, and d 


jah, the Lord. 


% 


REMALIAH, or Romelia, father of Pekah, king 


of Vrael. 2 Kings xv. 25. 


REMEMBRANCE, or Memory. God requires, 


that we ſhould keep his commandments 1n re- 


membrance. He tells Moſes, Exod. xvii. 14. that 


he will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek 
from under heaven ; i. e. he will deſtroy him ſo 
entirely, that no farther mention ſhall be made 
of him, as a people. He ſays, Pſalm xxxiv. 16. 
that the face of the Lord is againſt them that do 
evil, to cut off the remembrance of them from the 
earth, And Pſalm ix. 6. thou haſt deſtroyed cities, 
their memorial is periſhed with them. On the 
contrary, God has promiſed to the righteous and 


juſt, that their memory ſhall be bleſſed, and 
ſhall never periſh. | 


ramathͤ. All theſe words ſignify the ſame place 6, 


7. e. a City of Simeon, in the ſouthern part of 


that tribe. Joſh. xix. 8, 21. 1 Sam. xxx. 27. 
II. REMETH, a city of Jſachar. Joſh. xix. 21. 


Called Ramoth, 1 Chron. vi. 73. very likely the 


ſame as Ferimoth, Joſh. xxi. 29. It was aſſigned 
to the Leviten. ¶ Farmath, Eng. tranll. | 


REMISSION, is ſometimes taken for the year of 


jubilee, or the ſabbatical year, in which the 
ſlaves were ſet at liberty, and in which every 
one returned into his own inheritance. Lev. 
xxv. 10. Num. xxxvi. 4. Deut. xv. I, 2, 3, &c. 


Remiſſion is alſo uſed for pardon of fin. Our 


Saviour ſays, that John did baptize in the wilder - 
neſs, and preach the baptiſm of repentance, for the 


remiſſion of fins. Mark i. 4. Luke iii. 3. And 


it is ſaid, that the blood of Je/us Chrift was 
ſhed for us, to procure remiſſion of our ſins. 
Epheſ. i. 7. Col. i. 14. Matt. xxvi. 28, &c. 


REMMON, jd, greatneſs, elevation; from p 


ramam : otherwiſe, a granate-tree ; from joo 
rimmon. 


REMMON, or Rimmon; this word may be 


taken generally for any eminence. Alſo a city 
in the tribe of Simeon, Joſh. xix. 7. probably 
that aſcribed to Judah, Jeſb. xv. 32. Nehem. 
xi. 29. alſo called Remmus, Euſebius in Remo, 


places 
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places it ſouth of Judah, ſixteen miles from 

Eleutheropolis, ſouth. Several cities of Fudah 

were yielded to Simeon. Probably this city is 

mentioned Zech. xiv. 10. From Geba to Rimmon, 
ſouth of Jeruſalem. 

II. RemmMon, a village fifteen. miles from Feru— 
alem north, Euſeb. in Remmon. 

III. REMMoNn, Adad-Remmon, or Maximiniano- 

Polis. See ADAD-REMMON- | 

REMMON-METHOAR, Antbar, or Amtar. 
Joſh. xix. 13. Some make but one city of this, 
it is plain they were two. 7%. xix, 7. See 
Remmon of Simeon. 

REMMON-PARES, ph, diviſion of the gra- 
nate, or the granate-tree of diviſion ; from pW 
paratz, to break, to divide, and jo rimmon, a 
granate, 

REMPHAN, mp», þe@4, an idol, according to 
the Septuagint. Vulgare, the ſtar of your god. He- 
brew Chiun, (ſo Aquila and Symmachus read it) 
pedeſtal, ſupport, preparation. St. Stephen, Acts 
vii. 43. read Remphan. : 

REMPHAN, or Rephan. Amos upbraids the He- 
brews with having carried, during their wander- 
ings in the wilderneſs, the tabernacle of their Mo- 
loch, the image of their idol, and the ſtar of their 
god, yd Kiun. Amos v. 26. LXX. To &7pov T8 
Oes vp.ov PaiPDav. | Eng. tranſ. But ye have borne 
the tabernacle of your Moloch and Chiun, your 
images, the flar of your god, which ye made to 
yourſelves. ] Vide FRAGMENT, No. CCXIIL p. 52. 
Stephen, Acts vii. 43. quoting this paſſage, ac- 
cording to the LXX. ſays, Ye took up the taber- 
nacle of Moloch, and the ſtar of your god Remphan. 
This laſt word has occaſioned many conjectures, 
Grotius on Amos v. thinks it to have been the 
ſame deity as Rimmon. The U vowel having 
been changed into the V conſonant, and inſtead 
of Remuan they have read Remvan. The LXX. 
read Remman inſtead of Remmon, 2 Kings, v. 18. 
This Remwvan, according to him, is the planet 
Saturn. Others derive Rephan from the Hebreay 
word Rapha, to be negligent, ſoft, or ſlothful; 
| becauſe Saturn is the ſloweſt or moſt ſlothful of 
the planets. Capellus and Hammond, on Acts vii. 
43. think Remphan to be the name of a king of 
Egypt, who was deified by his people. Drodorus 
Siculus ſays, lib. i. p. 39. that king Remphrs 


ſucceeded Proteus; but does not ſay that he had 


been deified; and ſpeaks of him as very unwor- 
thy of divine honours. 
Louis de Dieu thinks, that Rephan is an Egyptian 
term, which in that language ſignified Saturn. 

In a Coptic alphabet ſent from Rome to Scaliger, 
the planet Saturn is called Rephan. The Arabic 
word Reph, ſignifies voracity, a quality agreeing 

to Saturn, who, according to the fable, devoured 


R E P 


his own children. Vu, de origin, 10:11 
lib. ii. cap. 23. believes Rephan, or, as Amr; ko 
it, Chiun or Chevan, was the moon. "Thoſe this 
reject Rephan, and keep to the Hebrew of 4 
maintain, that Chiun or Chevan ſigniſies Saty;, 
Vide Abenezra. Kimchi, Lud, de Dieu, Gro, Cel 
tell. Lexicon. Pokoc. fel. ult, The Arabians, $.. 
rians, and Perſians, thus call that falſe deity 
Others have thought, that Rephan, of the LN), 
is a mere fault of the tranſcribers, who taking 1 
K for a P, inſtead of KEÞAN have read PEN 
Druſ. Mercer. Vitringa. Livell. | 
REMPHTI1S, a city of Paleſtine, the Rama d. 
Ruma, near Lydda. Euſeb. in Ruma, 
REPAS T, or food placed on the tombs of the 
dead. Cena mortui. Baruch vi. 31. mentions i 
in theſe words. “The Pagans how! in the pre. 
ſence of their gods, as in the repaſt made for ti; 
dead.” He ſpeaks of certain ſolemnities, wherein 
the idolaters made great lamentations: as, in the 
feaſts of Adonis. Repaſts for the dead, are dif. 
tinguiſhed into two kinds: one made in the 
houſe of the deceaſed, at the return of the 
mourners from the grave. To this were invited 
his kindred and friends; where they did not fail 
to expreſs their grief by cries and lamentations, 
The other kind was made on the tomb of the 
dead, where was provided a repaſt for the wan. 
dering ſoul, and they believed that the goddet 
Trivia, who preſided over ſtreets and highways, 
_ repaired thither in the night time. But in truth 
the beggars and the poor, in the darknefs of 
night, carried away what was leſt upon tlic 
tomb, | 225 | 
Eft honor & tumulis animas placare paternas, 


Parvaque in extructas munera ferre pyras. 
Ovi. Fasr, 


Sometimes, however, the relations made a fall 
repaſt upon the tomb of the deceaſed. Ae 
chrum antiquo more ſilicernium confecimili, id , 
Tepidetrvov, quo pranſi diſcedentes dicimus alius alt 

ale. Nonmus Marcell. ex Varrone. 

The cuſtom of ſetting food on the ſepulchres o- 
the dead, was common among the Hebreus, 
Tobit thus adviſes his ſon; pour out thy bread ci 
the burial of the juſt, but give nothing to the Wicked 
Tob. iv. 17. And Feſus the fon of Sirach, Te- 

clus xxx. 18. afhrms, that delicates poured upon © 
mouth ſhut up, are as meſſes of meat jet upon a gr: 
utterly loſt as to any benefit ! And Ecclus. u. 
33. A gift hath grace in the fight of every man live 
ing, and for the dead detain it not. 

This cuſtom was almoſt univerſal. 


We find it 


among the Greeks, the Romans, and almoſt al: 
the Eaſt. It ſtill obtains in Syria, in Bab yl, 
and in China. St. Auſtin, Ep. 22, 29. oblerves 


that in his time, in Africa, they laid _ 
| U 1 
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opon the tombs of the martyrs, and in church- 
yards. This at firſt was done very innocently, 
but afterwards it degenerated into an abuſe; and 
was with difficulty ſuppreſſed. St. Monica being 
at Milan, had a mind according to cuſtom, to 
offer bread and wine to the memory of the mar- 
tyrs; but the porter would not open the door to 
her, becauſe St. Ambroſe had forbid him. Aug. 
Confeſſ; lib. vi. cap. 2. 
he repaſf made in the houſe of the deceaſed 
among the Jezvs, was of two kinds, One was 
during the time of the mourning; this was con- 


— 


E (ered as unclean, becauſe thoſe who partook 


of it were unclean, as having aſſiſted at the ob- 
ſequies of the dead. Hoſea ſays, ix. 4. Their 
:crifices ſpall be unto them as the bread of mourners ; 
all that eat thereof” ſhall be polluted. In the form 
that the J/rae/ites uſed, when they offered their 
irſt-fruits, they addreſſed God, ſaying, 0 
Lord, I have not neglected thy ordinances; I 
have not uſed theſe things while I was in mourn— 
ing; nor at the funerals of the dead.” God 
would not permit Ezekiel to mourn ſor his wife, 


Lzek. xxiv. 17. Cover not thy lips, and eat not 


the bread of men, And Feremiah xvi. 7. Neither 


ſhall men give them the cup of conſolation, to drink 
for their father, or for their mother. 


| Other repaſts made in the time of mourning, were 


given aſter the funeral. TFo/ephus de Bello, lib. ii. 
cap. 1. relates, that Archelaus treated the whole 
people in a magnificent manner, after he had 
compleated the ſeven days mourning for the 
king his father. He adds, that it was the cuſ- 
tom of his nation to make great ſeaſts for the 
relations, which could not be done without in- 
jury to many families, by ſuch large expences. 
St. Paulina commends Pammachius, for having 
made a great feaſt for the poor, in the baſilicon 
of Ot. Peter, on the day of the funeral of his 
wife Paulina. Paulin. illuſtrat. p. 29, 30. 


REPENTANCE, Penitentia; in Greek, Mietanoin. 


This word is generally taken for that contrition, 
compunction, regret, or ſorrow which ariſes in 
us, after having done ſomething contrary to our 
duty; joined to a ſincere reſolution of avoiding 
the like in future. It is alſo taken for the works 
of penitence ; faſting, weeping, alms, and works 
of ſatisfaction: Ci. e. retribution.) | 
There is a falſe repentance, as that of Antiochus 
Fpiphanes, of Judas Iſcariot, of Pharaoh, of 
Saul, of Ahab. Judas wanted confidence in the 
mercy of God, and therefore fell into deſpair. 
intixchus had no fincere contrition. Pharach 
and Saul were terrified, but not moved by a true 
"*pentance; they continued hardened, and 
anged neither their minds nor their manners. 


REP 


Ahab was indeed touched, but he wanted perſe- 
verance in rectitude. 


In Leviticus v. 5. Vulg. it is ſaid, that he that ſhall 


acknowledge his fin, ſhall repent of it, and ſhall 
offer the ſacrifices appointed: agat pœnitentiam 
pro peccato, & offerat, Sc. But the original ſays, 
that he that ſhall have ſinned, that ſhall have ac- 
knowledged his fault, and confeſſed it, ſhall 


offer the victims preſcribed by the law. It does 


not expreſsly mention repentance; but enjoins 
acknowledgment, and confeſſion of the fault, 
and then to offer the ſacrifices of expiation. This 
is certainly to repent of it. 


Judges xxi. 6, 15. the children of Vrael repent, 


and ſorrow concerning the loſs of a tribe of their 
brethren : f. e. they repent at having puſhed the 
war too far againſt that tribe. They afterwards 
conſider of means to repair the loſs. 


Samuel ſays to Saul, 1 Sam. xv. 29. The ftrength of 


Iſrael will not lye, nor repent, for he is not a man 
that he ſhould repent. He will not change his 


_ reſolution, as men make reſolutions, and then 


repent of them, and perform them not. He 


has paſſed his ſentence againſt you, and will not 
annul it, | 


St. Paul ſays in the ſame ſenſe, the gifts and call- 


ing of God are without repentance, God does 
not revoke his favours; he never forſakes us 
firſt: never changes his mind. Non deſerit, 


niſi deſeratur. 


The Book of Wiſdom v. 3. repreſents the wicked 


in another life, as repenting and bewailing: 
ſeized with compunction and deſpair, at ſeeing 


good men in honour, while they themſelves are 


in trouble. We know that in another life, e- 
pentance and remorſe are uſeleſs. [ Vide the para- 
ble of the rich man and Lazarus. Luke xvi .24. ] 


The ſame author ſays, Wiſd. xii. 10, 19. that when 


God ſhewed his judgments againſt the Canaan- 


ites, and chaſtiſed them by degrees, he gave them 


time for repentance. Partibus judicans dabat lo- 
cum penitentia, He ſays the ſame thing ſpeak-- 
ing of the Hebrews and the children of God, 
meaning, that the ſeverity of God againſt the 
elect, as well as againſt the reprobate, purpoſes 
to reform them, and to bring them to repent of 
their faults. 


The ſacred writers often repreſent God as a king, 


moved with regret, or repentance, or relenting,, 
for having ſuffered, or having reſolved on, cer- 
tain things: ſo, Moſes ſays, Gen. vi. 6, 7. God 
repented that he had made man, ſeeing the 
wickedneſs of his actions had proceeded to ſuch. 
extremity. 80 1 Sam. xv. 11. that God re- 
pented of having made Sau king : not as if God 
had conceived any regret at what he had done, 

| OTL. 
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or that he repents of having taken a falſe ſtep, as 
a man does when he perceives he has committed 
an error. 
this ſenſe. But ſometimes he changes his con- 
duct toward thoſe who are unfaithful to him, 


and after having treated them with diſregarded ' 


mercy, he corrects them with deſerved ſeverity. 
God is ſaid to repent of the evil he was about to 
inflict, when moved with compaſſion toward the 
miſerable, or, intreated by their prayers, or, 
diſarmed by their repentance, he remits the pu- 
niſhment of their ſins; and does not execute his 
threatenings againſt them. Thus it is ſaid, Pſal. 


REP 


dan, at Aſhteroth Karnaim, in the time of 475 


God is not capable of repentance in 


ham, Gen. xiv. 5. Alſo ſome of them in g 
time of Mo/es, Og king of Baſhan was of te 
poſterity of the Rephaim. In the time of hu 
there were ſome of their deſcendants in the lan 
of Canaan. Joſh. xii. 4. xvii. 15. Laſtly, we 
hear of them in David's time, in the cit of 
Gath, 1 Chron. xx. 4, 5, 6. The giants Goliath, 


Sippai, Lahmi, and others, were remains of the 


Rephaim. Their magnitude and ſtrength ar 
well known in Scripture. Vide Giants. 


The Valley of the Rephaim or giants, was famay; 


cvi. 45. That he repented according to the mul- 


titude of his mercies, and that he cauſed his 


people to find favour in the eyes of thoſe, to 
whom he had given them up into bondage. 

And, Feremiah xviii. 8. the Lord declares, that 
if his people repent of their evil doings, he will 
alſo repent of the evil which he deſigned to in- 
flict on them: i. e. he would treat them favour- 
ably: but on the contrary, if his people would 

not obey his commands, he would repent of the 
good he intended them. 

The baptiſm of repentance, is that which Fohn the 
Baptiſt preached to the Jews, when he baptized 
them in Jordan, and exhorted them to bring 
ferth fruits worthy of repentance, Mark 1. 4. Luke 

iii. 3. Matth. iii. 11. His baptiſm did not re- 
mit ſins, but it prepared ſinners to receive the 
pardon of them from our Saviour. 

De repentance 1 Ninevites is celebrated even in 

the Goſpel, Luke xi. 32. Feſus Chriſt tells the 
Zews, that the Ninevites would riſe up in judg- 
ment againſt them, becauſe they repented at the 
preaching of Fonah ; whereas the Jews would 
not be converted at the preaching of Jeſus Chrift, 
who was ſo far ſuperior to 7onah. | 

REPHAH, 827. See Raphah. 

REPHAH, or Rapha, 
grandſon of Ephraim. 1 Chron. vu. 25. 

II. REPHAH, or Arapha, father of the ancient 
giants of Paleſtine ; from whom they were called 
Rephaim or Raphaim. 1 Chr. xx. 4. Gen. xiv. 5. 

REPHAIAH, dd, medicine, or freedom of the 
Lord, or God is my phyſic; from Nd rapha, me- 
dicine, and d jah, the Lord. „ 

REPHAIM, 2825. See RAPHAINM. 

REPH AIM, or Raphaim, ancient giants of Ca- 
naan. There were ſeveral families of them in 

this country. It is commonly thought, they 
deſcended from one called Rephah or Rapha ; 
but others imagine that the word Rephaim pro- 
perly ſignified giants, in the ancient language of 
this people. There were Rephaim beyond Jor- 


ſon of Beriah, and 


It is alſo ealled in Greck, the valley of the Titan; 


in Joſbua's time, and alſo in David's. Joſh, vr 
8. xvili. 16. 2 Sam. v. 18, 22. 1 Chron, xi. j. 
xiv. 9. It is mentioned likewiſe 1/aiah xvil, : 


Vulgate, the valley of the giants, 2 Sam, uiii 


13. Joſbua places the valley of Rephaim as ont 
limit of the portion of Zudah. It was near J. 
ruſalem, and it may be doubted whether it he. 


longed to Fudah or to Benjamin, becauſe of the 


R 


proximity of theſe two tribes. Euſebius place 
it in Benjamin; but 7oſhua xviii. 16. and tho 
paſſages of the books of Samuel where it is men. 
tioned, hint that it belonged to Judah, and w;; 
ſouth or weſt of Feru/alem. | 
EPHIDIM, Sp, beds, or places of ref? ; {ron 
727 raphad. 


REPHIDIM, or Raphidim, a ſtation or encany. 


ment of 1/rael in the deſart, Exod. xvii. 1. De. 
parting from the wilderneſs of Sin, they came v 
Rephidim, where the people wanted water; they 
began therefore to murmur againſt Moses, ſar- 
ing, Why have you brought us out of Exp, t 
kill us with thirſt in this deſart? Moſes then 
cried to the Lord, and God returned him this 
anſwer; Take the people to the rock of Hr; 
with the elders : I ſhall be there on the rock be- 
fore you; you ſhall ſtrike it with your rod, anc 
water ſhall guſh out, that the people may drink. 
This Mofes did. The place was called Temptatir, 
becauſe of the complaints of 1/rae!, who ther: 
tempted the Lord, ſaying, Is the Lord amony 
us, or not? 


Rephidim could not be far from Horeb, becauſe God 


ordered Moſes to go from thence to the rock ct 
Foreb, to give the people water. 
water ſerved the 1/raelites, not only in the ei- 
campment of Rephidim, and in that of Mount 


Sinai, but alſo in other encampments, perhaps 


as far as Cadeſh-barnea, St. Paul ſays, 1 Cor, 
x. 4. that this rock followed them in their Jour: 
ney and that it was a figure, or type, of 20% 
Chriſt, For they drank of that ſpiritual rick that 


followed them, and that rock was Chriſt. Whether 
; the 


And this ſan: WM 
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the ſtream of water followed them, or, they fol- 
jowed the courſe of the water; or, they always 
carried off this water with them, as Alian ſays 
var. hiſt. lib. xii. cap. 40. the water of Choaſpes 


always followed the king of Perſia, i. e. it was 
always carried after him, becauſe he would 


drink no other. Or, laſtly, whether the rock of 


Horeb might not be drawn upon a carriage, in 
the manner of a great tun always full, and al- 
ways open to whoever had inclination to drink. 
[This hypotheſis is embraced by the Rabbins, 
and by ſome of the ancient fathers. ] 


This miracle at Rephidim happened A. M. 2513, 


in the ſecond month after the departure from 
Egypt. | 
At 5 encampment of Rephidim, Jaſbita obtained 


a famous victory againſt the Amalekites, while 


Moſes lifted up his hands toward heaven, Exod. 
xvii. 8, 95 10. 


NEPRNSENTATION. The law of God forbad 


repreſentations of men, beaſts, ſtars, &c. formed 
in order to pay them worſhip; whether 77 relievs, 
or emboſſed ; in painting ; or ſculpture, in wood, 
ſtone, plaſter, copper, gold or ſilver, &c. Exod. 
xx. 3, 4. But the beſt interpreters notice, that 
this general prohibition muſt be limited agree- 
ably to Leviticus xxvi. 1. where the fame prohi- 
bition is repeated with the addition, vt adoretis 
ea: to worſhip them. We know that Moſes 


himſelf made cherubim, on the ark; that Solomon 


alſo made ſeveral cherubim in the ſanctuary; and 
brazen bulls to ſupport the Brazen Sea. There- 
fore, where there was no fear of idolatry, there 
God did not forbid the bare making of images 
or repreſentations. | 
The Hebrew word dd Peſel, Exodus xx. 3, 4. 
Vulgate, Sculptile, i. e. a graven image, the 
Septuagint tranſlate by E:9wnov, alias TNUxlo, 
Idolum, a vain repreſentation: and Onkelos, by 
Zelum, an image, a picture. By this word we 
may underſtand all kind of figures in relief; and 
under the word 2597 55 LXX. IIav 6:0twnr, 


emnem frmilitudinem, { Vulgate ) all kinds of re- 


preſentations, whether in painting, embroidery, 
tapeltry, enamel, engraving, Sc. 

REPROACH. Is uſed in two ſenſes, (1) for the 
diſgrace or confuſion that any one ſuffers in him- 
ſelf, (2) for that which he cauſes in another. 

among the Hebrews, to be uncircumciſed was a 
reproach ; and when Fofbua circumciſed thoſe 
born in the wilderneſs, he tells them, I have rolled 
away the reproach of Egypt fram off you. Joſh. v. g. 
Barrenneſs was a reproach : Rachel on the birth 
of a ſecond ſon, ſays, The Lord has taken ab 
my reproach, Gen. xxx. 23. Laiah ſays, iv. I. 


that the time ſhall come when men ſhall be fo -. 
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ſcarce in Mael, that ſeven women ſhall lay hold 
of one man, and ſhall ſay to him, „We aſk you 
nothing for our maintenance, only deliver us 
from the reproach of ſterility and a ſingle life: 
Take us to wives,” &c. The Lord ſtruck the 
Ppiliſtines with a ſhameful malady in ano, and 


thereby loaded them with an eternal reproach. 


Pſalm lxxviii. 66. 


Servitude, ſlavery, poverty, ſubjection to enemies, 


extraordinary diſeaſes, as the leproſy, &c. were 
reckoned reproaches, becauſe they were ſuppeſed 
to be the effect of cowardice, or idleneſs, or bad 
management; or to be correCtions ſent from 
God, to puniſh injuſtice and impiety. God in 
many places threatens his people, to make them 
a reproach and a proverb; which has been ful- 
filled in numerous inſtances, by the ſervitudes 
with which they have been overwhelmed, and 
by the misfortunes which have happened to 


them. The Plalmiſt often complains, that God 


had made him a reproach to thoſe who were 


about him; who inſulted over his misfortunes, 
and diſgraces. 


Not totakeupa reproach againſt his neighbour, Pal. 


xv. 3. is not to liſten to ſlanders and calumnies 
brought againſt him. David took away the re— 


proach from Iſrael, by ſlaying Goliab. 1 Sam. 


xvii. 26. Ecclus xlvii. 4. PFeremiah ſays, I os 
afhamed, yea even confounded, becauſe I did bear 
the reproach of my youth. Jerem. xxxi. 19. Thou 


haſt brought the ſhame of my youthful faults 


upon me; thou haſt ſhewed me the horror of 
them, and haſt made me bear the pain and con- 


ſuſion ariſing from them. And 1/aiah liv. 4. 


T hou ſhalt forget the ſhame of thy yourh, and ſhalt 
not remember the reproach of thy widowhood any 


more. He ſpeaks to the tribe of Juda, after 


the return from the captivity, Thou ſhalt no 
longer remember the reproach thou haſt ſuffered 


among foreign nations. 


[REPROBATION, is equivalent to REJECTION : 


rejection always implies a cauſe—*® reprobate 
filver ſhall men call them, inſomuch that the 
Lord hath rejected them.” Jercm. vi. 30. i. e. 
they are baſe metal, counterfeit coin. Where 
ALL are equally unworthy, if S0ME be preferred 
to honour, the reſt may be ſaid, in a ſenſe, to be 


reprobated, i. e. left where they were; their 


condition 1s not worſe, but it 1s not improved : 
nevertheleſs, thoſe only can be ſaid to be rejected, 
who have been offered, cither by themſelves, or 
by others: God never rejects any who offer 
themſelves, but, thoſe who by continuing in ſin, 
reject the offered mercy of God, reprobate them- 
ſelves; they ſay unto God, “ Depart from us, 
for we deſire not the knowledge of thy ways.” ] 
D REPTILES; 
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REPTILES ; Reptilia ; Gr. Eqnerov, Heb. wn 


Ramiſim. Animals that have no feet, or ſuch 
ſhort ones, that they ſeem to creep, or crawl, 


RES 


deſart of the children of 1/rael. Renaud, Lit, 
Oriental. tom. i. p. 448. Guliel. Tyr. el Ach 
a maritime city on the way to Egypt. 


on the ground. Serpents, worms, locuſts, ca- REST, or Repoſe, This was enjoined the Vac 


terpillars, are taken for reptiles. The Hebrews put 
fiſhes alſo among reptiles, [they having no feet] 
whatever be their nature, or ſhape, Gen. 1. 21. 
Levit. xi, 46. Pſalm Ixix. 34z &c. This name 
is ſometimes alſo extended to ſuch land animals, 
as are not of the nature of the great beaſts for 
ſervice, nor of the larger wild beaſts. In a 
word, to creep upon the earth, is ſometimes uſed 
for moving, or going to and fro, as all four- 
footed creatures do. | 
REPUDIATION, or divorce. The law of Moſes 
allowed polygamy and divorce among the He- 
brews, Vide DivoRCE. 
RESEN, joo, a bridle, or bit. 
RESEN, a city of ria, built by A/hur, between 
Nineveh and Calab, Gen. x. 12. on the river 
Chaboras in Meſopotamia : we read of a famous 
city called Reſine, or Reſaine, There are alſo 
extant medals ſtruck in this city. See Cellar, 
Af, lib. iii. cap. 15. 
RESEPH, #87, pzceÞ, bed, or extenſion, or cole, 
or fery ſtone: from n ratzaph. 2 Kings xix. 12. 
RESEPH, 7wh, bug, burning arrow ; from gu 
reſbeph otherwiſe, a bird, or the devil; from My» 
ſaraph, a ſerpent. | mY 
RESHEPH, or Re/eph, ſon of Rephah, a grandſon 
of Sarah, the daughter of Ephraim, 1 Chron. 
vii. 25. The text ſeems to ſay, that Reſbeph 
was the immediate ſon of Sarah. 


RESPECT of perſons. God appointed, that the 


judges ſhould pronounce ſentence without re- 


ſpe of perſons; Lev. xix. 15. Deut. xvi. 17, 
19. That they ſhould conſider neither the poor, 
nor the rich, the weak, nor the powerful; but 
ſhould attend only to truth and juſtice. God 
has no reſpect of perſons. And the Jews com- 
plimented our Saviour, that he told the truth, 
without reſpect of perſons, without fear; Matt. 
xxii. 16. St. Jude, ver. 16. inſtead of the 
phraſe, t have reſpect of perſons, uſes this, 10 
admire perſons. Tjaiah lays it down as one diſ- 
tinguiſhing mark of the Meſſabh, that he ſhould 
have no reſpect of perſons, Iſai. xxxii. 25. 
RESSA, a pretty famous city of Arabia Petrea : 
probably, the Riſſab, an encampment of 1/rae/ 
in the deſart. PFo/ephus de Bella, lib. i. cap. 12. 


on the Sabbath day, for the glory of God; in 
that he reſted after the ſix days of creation, der 
DABBATH. 77 

Reft alſo ſignifies a fixed, and ſecure habitation 
You ſhall go before your brethren, ut ;, 
Lord ſhall give refl to your brethren, as well n, 
you, in the land which they are going to mike 
a conquelt of, Deut. itt. 20. And Deut. xi. 9, 

For ye are not as yet come to the reft, and to the ij. 
beritance, which the Lord your God giveth you. You 
are not as yet ſettled in that land which you ar: 
to poſſels. And Naomi ſays to Ruth, my dau}. 
ter, ſhall I not ſeek reſt for thee, that it may be: 
with thee? Ruth iii. 1. I ſhall endeavour tg 
procure you a ſettlement. David ſpeaking of 
the ark of the covenant, which till his time had 
no fixed place of ſettlement; ſays, Ariſe, O Lord, 
into thy reſt, thou and the ark of thy flrength, Pi. 
Cxxxli. 8. And Eccleſraſticus xxxvi. 15. O be mer- 
ciful unto Jeruſalem, thy holy city, the place if tl; 
reſt. | | | 

In I and ſpiritual ſenſe, re denotes the 
fixed and permanent ſtate of repoſe enjoyed by 
the bleſſed in heaven. 

St. Paul makes an application of what is ſaid of the 
ſettlement of the raelites in the Land of Pro- 
miſe, to the reſt of the ſaints in heaven. I ſware 
to them in my wrath, that they ſhould not enter 
into my reſt, i. e. into the land of Canaan, Pal, 
xcv. 11. Therefore, ſays St. Paul, Heb. ii. 
17, 18, 19. iv. I, 2, 3. as they could not enter 
therein by reaſon of their unbelief, let us be 
afraid of imitating their example: for we cannot 
enter but by faith, &c. 

RESTITUTION. Natural juſtice requires, that 
we ſhould repair whatever injuries we have done 
to our neighbour, whether in his perſon, cliate, 
or reputation. The law of Moſes preſcribed, 
Exod. xxi. 23, 24, 25. Levit. xxiv. 20. Deu. 
xix. 21. /ife for life, eye for eye, tooth for tot), 
hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, 
wound for awound, flripe for flripe. Alſo, that 
they ſhould render five oxen for one ox, and fout 
ſheep for one ſheep: Exod. xxii. 1, 2, 3, Ke. 
that the thief ſhould be ſold, to make it. 
for his theft: that if he was poſſeſſed of any 


mentions the caſtle of Rea in Idumea : and St. 
Ferom, in the Life of St. Hilarion, ſays, that 


ſaint converted the whole city of Re/a, ſituate 


between Cadeſb and Gaza, Perhaps this is the 
| Lariſſa, mentioned by William of Tyre, lib. xi. 
ad finem. and Ariſchi, an epiſcopal city in the 


beaſt of ſervice, as an ox, or an aſs, or even © 
ſheep, he ſhould reſtore it two-fold : that who- 
ever ſhould damage the field of another, ſpoul 
repair the damage, according to an eſtimation. 
He who, by ignorance, ſhould omit to gie f 


the temple what was appointed by the law, for 
3 example, 


x 
= 
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1 RES 


example, in the tythes or firſt-fruits, was obliged 1 ſhall fre far myſelf, and mine eyes fhall behald, and 
to reſtore it to the prieſts, and to add a fifth not another; though my reins be conſumed within 
art beſide; over-and above which, he was me. Ezekiel alſo, in his vibon of a great quan- 
obliged to offer a ram, for his expiation. Ne- tity of bones in a large field, which, at the 
bemiah prevailed with all thoſe J/-aelizes to make breath of the Spirit of the Lord, began to unite, 
reſtitution, who had taken intereſt of their bre- to be covered with fleſh, nerves, and ſkin, and 
thren, Nehem. v. 10, 11. I pray you let us leave at laſt to revive; has left us a proof and an af- 
off this uſury. Reſtore, I pray you, to them, even ſurance of a general reſurrefion, Ezekiel xxxvil. 
this day, their lands, their vineyards, their olive- 1, 2, 3, &c. See allo [/aiah xxvi. 19. 
yards, and their houſes, alſo the hundredth part of The Book of Wiſdom, chap. iii. 1, 2, g, &c. & iv. 
the money, and of the corn, the wine, and of the 15. ſpeaks of it in a very lively manner, that the 
opl, that ye exact of them. ſouls of good men, and ſuch as ſuffer perſecu- 
J accheus, Luke xix. 8. promiſes a four-fold re?:- tion in this world, ſhall receive a recompence 772 
tution, to all from whom he had extorted, in his the day of viſitation « for thus he calls the ur- 
office as a publican. The Roman laws con- rection. In the Maccabees we ſee the ſame truth 
demned to a four-fold re/lizution all who were maintained ſtill more expreſsly. One of the 
convicted of extortion, or fraud. Zaccheus here ſeven brethren, who ſuffered death under Antio- 
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BI 
condemns himſelf, and impoſes that penalty on chus Epiphanes, tells that tyrant, T hou, like a fury, by 
himſelf: to which he adds the half of his goods; zakeſt us out of this preſent life ; but the king of the 15 
I which was what the law did not require. world ſhall raiſe us up, who have died for his [aWs, Elf 
E He who had killed a labouring beaſt, or any other unto everlaſting life, Their mother encouraged "my 
| beaſt, as an ox, was to render another for it, or them, by the tame hope of the re/urrefion + and M1 

the value of it, Lev. xxiv. 18, 21. 14 


they were ſo intirely perſuaded of it, that they 
deſpiſed death, tortures, and all the menaces of 
the king, 2 Mac. vii. 9, 14, 23, 29. Heb. xi. 35. 
When our Saviour appeared in 7udea, the reſurrec- 
tion from the dead was received as a principal ar- 
ticle of religion, by the whole 7ew!/h nation, 
except the Sadducees, who denied it. The Fews = 
then tolerated them; and ſome of them held | i 
principal employments in the republic, As v. 4t 
17. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 2, but at this 
day they look on them as heretics, Epicureans, 
and deny them a ſhare in the life to come. Our 
Saviour, in his Goſpel, has effectually confuted 
the error of the Sadducees he has promiſed his 


E The Jews expected Elias, who was to reſtore all 
E things: Mat. xvii. 11. This is an alluſion to 
Mal. iv. 5, 6. Behold, I will fend you Elijah the 
prophet, before the coming of the great and dreadful 
day of the Lord. And he ſhall turn the heart of 
the fathers to the children, and the heart of the chil- 
dren to their fathers, left I come and ſmite the earth 
with a curſe, Alſo St. Peter, Accs iii. 21. calls 
the laſt day, the day of reſtitution of all things. 
At the end of the world Fe/us Chrift will unite 
the church with the ſynagogue, the Few with 
the Chriſtian, the Chriſtian with the Gentile : 
then all things will be reſtored to a perfect 
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union, and there will be but one ſhepherd and faithful ſervants, a complete ſtate of happineſs, | | 
| one flock. after the general reſurrection. He aroſe himſelf 1 
E KDURRECTION. The belief of a reſurrection from the dead, to give us, in his on perſon, a | 1 
from the dead, is an article of religion common to 


proof, a pledge, a pattern of our future reſur- | 74 
Jew and Chriſtian : it is expreſsly taught both in rection. St. Paul, in almoſt all his epiſtles, 


the Old and New Teftament. I do not ſpeak of ſpeaks of a general reſurrefion; refutes thoſe 
that miraculous reſurreFion, which conſiſts in who denied or oppoſed it; proves it to thoſe 
reviving for a time, to die again afterwards as who had difficulties about it; in ſome degree 
Elijah, Eliſha, Feſus Chriſt, and his apoſtles, explains the myſtery, the manner, and ſeveral 
raiſed ſome from the dead; but I mean a general circumſtances of it: ſays, that to deny the re- 
reſurreFion of the dead, which will take place at furrection of the dead, is the ſame as to deny our 
the end of the world, and which will be followed Saviour's reſurrefion : and that, if we were not 
by an immortality either of happineſs or of mi- to riſe again from the dead, we ſhould be of all 
ſery. So the Pſalmiſt ſays, xvi. 10. For thou men the moſt miſerable. 1 Cor. xv. 13, 1s, 16, 
wilt not leave my foul in hell, (in the grave) nei- I7, 19. 

ther wilt thou ſuffer thine holy one to ſee corruption. Some Fes teac 


h, that all men ſhall not riſe again, 
Job xix. 25, 26, 27. For I know that my Redeemer 


| but only Tfraelites; but others are of opinion, 
liveh, and that be ſhall ſtand in the latter day upon that all men ſhall riſe again. Some amonggthem 


the earth. And though after my ſkin, worms de- maintain, that when men are once raiſed again, 


firry this body, yet in my fleſh Iſball ſee God : 1ohom they ſhall be no more ſubject to death. But 
| | D 2 others 


RES 
others think they ſhall die again, and that their 
ſouls alone ſhall enjoy everlaſting happineſs. See 


ATanaſſeh-ben-Tſrael, on the Reſurrection of the 
Dead : book III. 


Leo of Modena, in part iv. chap, xi. of The Cere- 


monies of the Fews, expreſſes. himſelf thus: 
„There are Fezvs who think, with Pythagoras, 
that ſouls paſs from one body to another; this 
they call Gilgul, or circulation. They endea- 
vour to ſupport their opinion from ſeveral paſ- 
ſages of Scripture, taken chiefly out of Eccleſi- 
aſtes and Job. But this notion is not univerſal ; 
and whether it be embraced or rejected, it makes 
no ſchiſm, or hereſy, among them. As to the 
reſurrection of the dead, it is one of their thir- 
teen articles of faith, that at the end of the 
world, all the dead ſhall ariſe; and that God 


ſhall ſummon all mankind to his general judg- 


ment, whether in or out of the body : accord- 


ing to that of Daniel; and many of them that ſleep 


in the duft of the earth ſhall aavake, ſome to ever- 
laſting life, and ſome to ſhame and everlaſiing con- 
tempt, Dan. x11. 2. | | 
It is alſo a common opinion among the Jews, that 
at leaſt all the Mraelites ſhall ariſe in the land of 
Iſrael, Bereſbitb Rabba, ſect. 96, from hence 
proceeds their ardent deſire to be buried in that 
country. They believe, thoſe who have this 
advantage, will ariſe before all others, to enjoy 
the happineſs of ſeeing the kingdom of the 
Meſiaß. But then, what ſhall become of the 
. Juſt who have died and are buried out of the land 
of Hrael? They anſwer, that God will open 
them paſſages in the earth, and ſubterraneous 
conveyances, through which they ſhall roll into 
this country; and when they are come thither, 
God will give them the breath of life, and they 
_ ſhall revive. They think it was for this, that 


Jacob and Joſeph deſired to have their bodies car- 


ried into the land of Canaan, And we read in 
ſome of the books of the Rabbins, that often 
they carried the bodies of certain Fewws, of more 
than ordinary devotion, from very diſtant coun- 
tries, to be interred in the land of Yael. 

have lately heard of the ſame in ÞBritazn.] 
We have alſo ſeen, in the Chri/tian church, a va- 
riety of opinions concerning the reſ/urreFion of 
the dead. Several of the ancient fathers acknow- 
ledged a two-fold re/urrefion. Firſt, that which 


The ancient philoſophers who believed the immo. 


T 


[We 


RES 


vi. 18, Sc. in the Teſtament of the twelve pa. 
triarchs; and in ſeveral of the Rabbins. 

tality of the ſoul, admitted alſo of a re/urred;,,. 
whether they had received this opinion from the 
Eaſtern people, among whom they had travelled. 
or whether they inferred a reurrection, from tj; 
immortality of the foul, as a neceſſary conf. 
quence; perſuading themſelves, that a foul coy! 


not long continue, without being united to- 


body. But this reſurrection ſome explained after 
one manner, and others after another. Pytha. 
goras, who firſt introduced the ſentiment of the 
ſoul's immortality among the Greeks, acknoy- 
ledged a metempſychaſis, or a tranſmigration f 
the ſoul out of one body into another, Tal, 
apud Ariſt. 13. de Animd, cap. 6. and Denucrity;, 
apud T heopomp. Philippic, VIII. apud. Laert. i, 
proem, held alſo a kind of zeſurrefion © but the 
manner in which they explained it, is no: 
known. Plato, in Politico, vide Aug. lib. vii. 
de Civit. cap. 19. & lib. xxii. cap. 12. wa; 
pretty much of Pythagoras's opinion: he main. 
tained, that ſouls which had already animated 
bodies, paſſed from them into a ſtate of liberty, 
from whence they afterwards returned to animate 
other bodies. 


his doctrine of Plato was eſpouſed by the Phar- 


ſees among the Fes. Vide Foſeph. de Bell. Jul, 
lib. iii. cap. 14. & alibi. and by Phils, de Gi. 
gantib. p. 222, 223. & de Confiſ. Lingu. p. 270. 
It appears alſo from the Goſpel, John ix. 2. 
Mat. xvi. 14. that many of the ebe admitted 
of a kind of metempſychſis. But we find from 
the Book of WW:/dom, iii. 6, 13. & iv. 15. and 
the Maccabees, 2 Mac. vii. 9, 14, 23, 29. that 
the generality of the nation held the re/urrein, 
much as we do now. Teſus Chriſt, in his Gol- 
pel, ſuppoſes this doctrine, and teaches it with. 
out any contradiction, except from the Saddu- 
cees. The apoſtles urged it likewiſe ; and, not- 
withſtanding the attempts of ſome heretics, who 
oppoled it, the Catholic church has conſtantly 
embraced it, as a fundamental article of C, 
tianity. | 


But many opinions have been tolerated in the 


is to precede the Meſjiah's reign of a thouſand _ 


years upon earth. Secondly, that which is to 
| follow the reign of a thouſand years, and to be- 
gin the reign of the ſaints in a ſtate of everlaſting 
happineſs. This ſentiment theſe fathers had 
borrowed from the Jews; it is found clear 


enough in the ſecond book of E/dras, iv. 35. &. 


church, concerning the time, the manner, ard 
other circumſtances of this re/urrefion. When 
the apoſtles aſked of Chrif, when the end of the 
world ſhould happen, and his coming? He on 
informs them, that the laſt day will come 48 à 
thief in the night, and ſhall ſurprize mankind, 
when they leaſt expect it, Mark xiii. 32. Matt 
xxiv. 43, 44. St. Paul ſays, 1 Thefl. v. 2, 35 
that at that time many ſhall paſs from life te 


death, and from death to the reſurrecbion, wit, 
= 
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ſuch rapidity, that in the twinkling of an eye 
they ſhall be changed, and their bodies ſhall be 
inveſted with incorruptibility and immortality, 


Fgome Greet fathers, and ſome Rabbins believe, that 


thoſe who ſhall then be found alive, ſhall not 
die, but undergo that happy change, of paſſing 
inſtantly from life to immortality. Vid. Chry/o/?. 
Theodoret. T heophyla&t. in 1 Cor. xv. 51. Tertull. 


de Reſurrect. cap. 41. Hieronym. ad Marcellam, 


But the opinion ſeems to be more general, that 
all men {ſhall ſuffer the ſentence pronounced 
againſt the children of Adam it is appointed for 


all men once to die; and after death, judgment. 


Heb. ix. 27. 


St. Jerom aſſures us, in Matt. xxvi. 6. that the tra- 


dition of the Jeu is, that the dead ſhall riſe in 
the night-time, or at break of day (the ſame 
time as Feſus Chriſt came out of his tomb.) This 
tradition hath paſſed from the ſynagogue to the 
church, as may be ſeen by Lactantius, Inflitut. 
Epitome, & lib. vii. de divin. prem. cap. 19. by 
St. Chry/o/tom, in Matth. xxv. and by ſuch Greet 
writers as generally follow him. This tradition 
is founded on thoſe words of St. Peter; the day 
of the Lord 4will come as a thief in the night, 2 Pet. 
iii, 10. And upon thoſe of eue Chrift, in the 


parable of the ten virgins ; at midnight there was 


a cry made, behold, the bridegroom cometh, go ye out 
to meet him, Matth. xxv. 6. Prudentius, hymn 
cathemer. thinks that the world will end, and, 
conſequently, the re/urreFion commence, in the 
morning. Thomas Aquinas, Toftatus, and Sua- 
rez, on the contrary, are of opinion, that it will 
be performed at mid-day. St. Paul informs us, 
1 Cor. xv. 52, 53, that it will begin at the firſt 
lound of the trumpet. To reconcile this variety 
of opinions, about a matter of more curioſity 
than conſequence, why may we not ſay, that 
the general re/urrefion will happen at all theſe 
times at once ? For in different places of the 
earth all theſe times muſt coincide, and mult be, 
at one and the ſame time. | 

Thoſe, among the Jeb, who admit a tranſmigra- 
tion of ſouls, are perplexed about the manner of 


the reſurrection. For how can the ſoul re-ani- 


mate all the bodies which it has inhabited ? If it 
can animate but one of them, what muſt become 


of the reſt? Muſt it have its own choice, and 


return to that it likes beſt ? Some think it muſt 
re-animate its farſt body; others, its laſt ; and 
that the other bodies will remain in the duſt, as 
barren trees are deſerted. I ſhould rather con- 
clude, that almoſt all who held the metempſycho- 
% did not admit of a general reſurrection; and 
that this revolution, or ſucceſſive paſſage of the 
ſame loul through ſeveral bodies, was what they 


It 


RES 


underſtood by a reſurrection. This I take to have 
been the notion of thoſe Phariſees mentioned by 
Foſephus. 

is inquired, what will be the nature of bodies 
when raiſed, what their ſtature, their age, their 


ſex? Feſus Chriſt tells us, Matt. xxii. 30. that 


after the reſurrection men {hall be as the angels of 


God; i. e. according to the fathers, they ſhall 


be immortal, incorruptible, tranſparent, light, 
luminous, and, in ſome ſort, ſpiritual, yet with- 
out quitting the qualities of bodies, as we find 
our Saviour's body, after his reſurrection, was 
tangible, and had fleſh and bones, Luke xxiv. 


39. But Ze/us Chrift laid aſide the brightneſs 


of the glory of his body, and did not ſuffer it to 
ſhew itſelf to his diſciples z whereas, the glorious 
and bright emanations from the bodies of the 
bleſſed, ſhall ſhine as the ſun, as our Saviour ex- 
preſſes it, Matth. xii. 43. | 


= 


Some ancient Hebreau doctors, Bereſchith Rabba, 


Paraſcth. 95. Gemar. Sanhedrin. and Falkut Ra- 
bati. maintain, that men ſhall riſe of the ſame 
ſtature, with the ſame qualities, and the ſame 
corporal defects they had in their life-time, 


That the blind ſhall ariſe blind, the lame, lame, 


T 


erm. 242. c. 3. & Epiſt. 167. nov. edit, And 


and ſo on. They confirm this conjecture by 
the appearance of Samuel, to the witch of Ender, 
in the ſame ſhape he had upon earth; and by 
Eccleſiaſtes i. 4. One generation paſſeth away, and 


another generation cometh. Some Chriſtians in St. 


Auſtin's time maintained the ſame opinion, 
which they founded on 7e/us Chriſt's appearance 
after his reſurrefiom, with all the marks of his 
wounds. But the holy father hath confuted this 
ſentiment; and undertakes to ſhew, that if our 
Saviour Preſerved the marks of his wounds, it 
was by an effect of his power, and to convince 
the very eyes of his diſciples. See alſo what he 
ſays, Enchirid. de Fide, Spe, & Charitate, cap. 9. 
he reſurrection of infants is attended with great 
difficulties. If they are to ariſe little, weak, 
and ſuch as they quitted this world ; of what 
uſe can their reſurrection be to them? And if 
they are to ariſe full grown, comely, in mature 
ape, they will not be the ſame as they were, 
and this will not properly be a reſurrection. 
St. Auflin will not venture to determine 
whether children will arife ſmall or great, but 
he rather inclines to that opinion, which ſup- 
poſes them to ariſe in a perfect age. Vide Aug. 


ſpeaking of the reſurrection of children ſtill- born, 
he ſays, that the reſurrection will give them all 
the perfection they would have had, if they had 
had time to grow up; and that it would ſecure 
them from all ſuch imperfections, as they made 
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have contracted had they lived longer. Eu- 
chirid. de Fide, Spe, & Charit. cap. 85, & lib. 
xxii. de Civit. cap. 13. Many, both ancients 
and moderns have thought, that men will ariſe 
at the age at which 7e/us Chriſt died, i. e. about 
the age of thirty-three or thirty-five years. So 
that both old and young wil all appear to be 
about that age, to fulfil thoſe words of St. Paul; 
Epheſ. iv. 13. Till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 4 God, unto 
he flature of 
the fulneſs of Chriſt. Vide Aug. lib. xxii. de Civit. 
cap. 15. Hieronym. Epitaph. Paule, cap. 12. 
Anſelm. ſeu D. Thom. & Eft. in Epheſ. iv. 13. 
But the more judicious explain St. Paul, as 
meaning the progrefs of the faithful in faith and 
virtue, till they arrive at Chri/tian perfection. 


Many ancients, as Origen, in Matth. xxiii. 30. 


Hilar. & Hieron. in eund. loc. Athanat. ſerm. 3. 
contra Arian. Baſil. ſeu alius in Pſal. exiv. alt 
apud Aug. lib. xxii. de Ciuit. cap. 17. doubted, 


whether women are to riſe in their proper ſex. 


They grounded their doubts on thoſe words of 
Teſus Chriſt, Matt. xxii. 30. In the reſurrection 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage; but 
are as the angels of God in heaven. And on what 
is ſaid by St. Paul, Rom. viii. 29. to be conformed 
to the image of his ſon : adding, that according 
to Jes, man alone was created out of the 
earth, and woman was taken out of man, as an 
acceſſory. To this it is anſwered, that if diſ- 
tinction of ſex be unneceſlary after the re/urrec- 
tion, it will be equally unneceſſary to men as to 


women: that woman is not leſs perfect in her 


kind than man; that the manner in which Eve 
was formed, 1s in ſome fort more advantageous 
to the ſex, than the creation of man. He was 
created immediately from the earth, but ſhe 


from him. Lo/ily, the ſex of the woman is no 


defect or imperfection, but an appointment of 


nature. 
RESURRECTION of the ſaints, from their ſepul- 


chres at the time of our Saviour's death; and 
who, after his reſurrection came into the holy 
city, and appeared to many, Matt. xxvii. 51, 
52, 53. This ſubject deſerves a few words. 
The names of thoſe who aroſe on this occa- 
ſion are unknown. Some will have them 
to have been all the moſt ancient fathers and 
patriarchs: others, that they were the moſt 
modern ones, and ſuch as were beſt known 
to the Fews then living. Others, that this 


favour was granted only to thoſe buried at 


Feruſalem, or thereabouts : [which ſeems to be 
the moſt probable opinion. ] 


They diſpute alſo about the hour of their reſurrec= 
tion. Some maintain that they did not riſe 


aſcenſion of Feſus Chrift, or did they aſcend 
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till after our Saviour, who is called the $11 
fruits of thoſe that flept. 1 Cor. xv. 20. 0, 
gen, St. Ferom, Gregory the Great, Rakes: 
Maur, Paſchaſins, Radbert, Bede, Druing- 
Liran, the common gloſs, and ſeveral other: 
are of this opinion. But St. Chryſaftom, 2. 
the Greek authors who generally follow hig 
Hilary, and many others, believe, that ther 
aroſe at the moment of our Saviour's qe}. 
and that 7eſus Chrift raiſed them before |. 


e he 
raiſed himſelf, to diſplay his triumph over Foe 


more remarkably. It muſt be allowed, that the 
text of the evangeliſt St. Matthew, is not 4s. 


cilive for either opinion. 


But theſe ſaints being thus raiſed, did they de 


again, and re-enter . their graves, after tl 
with him into heaven? Thoſe who think Jeſu 
Chrift led them with him into heaven, 1s f 
were in triumph, quote thoſe words of Hy, 
xili. 14. 1 will ranſom them from the power of f 
grave, I will redeem them from death, O deat), | 


will be thy plague; O grave, I will be thy deſtruc. 


tion. And thoſe of the P/almift, Ixviii. 18, 
Thou haſt aſcended on high, thou haſt led captivit 
captive. And St. Paul ; When he aſcended up © 
high, he led captivity captive, and gave pifts un 
men. Eph. iv. 8, Is it probable, that after 


having reſtored life to theſe ſaints and illuſtrious 


dead, God ſhould think fit to ſubject them 
again to death and the grave? Would not this 
be to plunge them again into pain and bitter- 
neſs, after giving them a taſte of happineſs 
Laſily, would it not be agreeable to the juſtice, 
the goodneſs, and the majeſty of their divine 
deliverer, to compleat his work, and to lead 
them with him into heaven, after he had te- 
ſtored them to life upon earth? 


We might produce a great number of the fathers, 


who have been of this opinion. Ignatius the 
Martyr, to the Magneſians, Origin, on Matt, 


xXXVii. and on the Canticles. The author of the 


Orthodox Queſtions, Queſt. 84. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Strom. lib. vi. Euſebins of Ceſarea, 
in his Goſpel-Demonſtration, cap. xii. Hilal) 
on P/alm ii. Venerable Bede, Raban- Mauris, 
Drutmar, Paſchaſius, Radbertus, and a mutt 
tude of modern interpreters, maintain poſitives, 
that the holy patriarchs raiſed with 7% Chri/, 
enjoy with him the happineſs of heaven, and 
were the partners of his triumphant aſcenſion. 


But the contrary opinion is maintained with not 


leſs authority, nor fewer proofs. St. Paul fa 


expreſsly, Heb. xi. 39, 40. that the holy pi 


triarchs, having obtained a good report throug) 


faith, received not the promiſe : God having i. 


vided ſome better thing for us, that they 101% 


Ms 
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us ſhould not be made perfect. Therefore he did 
not think them yet raiſed, nor in poſſeſſion of 
the glory of heaven. He ſays elſewhere, that 
Jeſus Chrift is the firſt-fruits of thoſe that ſlept 
the fleep of death, and were to ariſe one day, 
not to ſleep any more. Beſides, if any one had 
been to riſe with our Saviour, doubtleſs it would 
have been the holy king David, John the Bap- 
tit, the patriarchs and the prophets buried at 

eruſalem, and in Paleſtine. But St. Peter, 
jpeaking to the Fews of FJeruſalem, ſays ex- 
preſsly, Acts it. 29. That David's tomb was 
{ill to be ſeen among them; that David had 


foretold the reſurrefion of our Saviour, but ſays | 


nothing at all of his own. What ſtrength has 
St. Peter's reaſoning, if David had been raiſed, 


and had aſcended into heaven with Fe/us Chriſt ? 
E Thc ſathers that have treated this ſubject with the 


orcateft care, have declared for this opinion. 
Tertullian, de Animd, Cap. 5 5. purpoſely con- 
futes thole who thought, that the patriarchs 
and prophets aſcended into heaven after the 
reſurrection of our Saviour. St. CHryſeſtom ſays, 
Hemil, 40. in 1 Cor. that they who aroſe while 
Jeſus Chriſt was on the croſs, died again. 
And writing on the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
Hamil. 28. in Heb. xi. he owns with the apoſtle, 
that the juſt men of the Old Teſtament have 
not yet received their reward. T heodoret expreſſes 
himſelf in the ſame manner. Theophylaft and 
Euthymius, explaining Matthew xxvii. acknow- 
ledge, that the holy patriarchs aroſe as proofs of 
the reſurrection of Chriſt; but that they after- 
wards died again, to riſe a ſecond time at the 
end of the world. St. Auſtiu, in his Epiſtle to 


| E£vdius, expreſsly treats this queſtion, and ex- 


plains himſelf clearly enough for the temporary 
reſurrection of theſe ſaints. Thomas Aquinas, 


| iii part, art. 53. art. 3. having produced the 


realons on which each of theſe opinions is 


founded, declares himſelf for thoſe who hold, 


that they died again; and this opinion ſeems to 
us to be beſt ſupported, by Scripture and by the 
fathers. [If Lazarus died again, why not theſe ?] 
NEU, w), his friend, his ſhepherd : or his misfor- 
lune; from dy rehah, or roheh, ſociety; or from 
V ruah, evil, or bruiſing. 


M, or Ragau, or Retui, ſon of Peleg, born 


A.M. 1787. His father was then thirty years 
dd. He begat Serug, being thirty-two years 
old, A. M. 1819, and died at the age of two 
hundred and thirty-nine years, A. M. 2026, 
ante A. D. 1976. It is not impoſſible, that the 
city of Ragæ, and the plain of Ragan, might 


take their names from Neu, Rebu, or Ragas; REUEL, odo, b, ſhepherd, or friend of God; 
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for theſe are the ſame in the Hebrew. The 
difference depends on the pronunciation of the 
letter ꝓ ain or gnain. Gen. xi. 18. 1 Chron. i. 25. 


REUBEN, us, 20% ſees the ſon, or vifion of the 


n; from dN rahah, to ſee, and jÞ ben, a ſon. 


REUBEN, or Ruben, eldeſt fon of Jacob and 


Leah; born A.M. 2246, ante A. D. 1758. 
Gen. xxix. 32, One day Reuben went into the 
field, being yet young, and found a fruit called 
in Hebrew, dudaim, (generally interpreted by 
manarakes) which he brought to his mother 
Leah. Gen. xxx. 14. Rachel was defirous of 


having them, and aſked them of Leah, who 


bargained with her for Jacob's company the 
night following. Long after this, Jacob being 
returned into the land of Canaan, Reuben de- 
filed his father's concubine B:i{hah; for which 
he loſt his birth-right, and all the privileges of 
primogeniture. Gen. xxxv. 22. Vide FRAG- 
MENT, No. CLXXXVI, p. 181. 


When 7o/eph's brethren had taken a reſolution to 


deſtroy him, Reuben endeavoured by all means 


to deliver him. He propoſed to them, to ler 


him down into an old water-pit, which had now 
no water, that afterwards he might take him up 
again, and reſtore him to his father Jacob. 
His brethren took the advice; but while Reuben 
was at ſome diſtance from them, they ſold Fo/eph 


to a party of I/ſhmaelites. Reuben going to the 


pit, and not finding him there, tore his cloaths, 


and ſaid to his brethren ; © The child is not to 


be found, and whither ſhall I go?” 


Jacob, when dying, warmly reproaches Reuben 


with his crime committed with Bilhab; ſaying, 
Reuben, thou art my firſt-born, my might, —bzt, 
unſtable as water, thou ſhalt not excel, becauſe thou 


eventeſ up to thy father's bed ; then defiledſt thou it. 


Moſes, before his death, faid of Reuben, Deut. 
XXXiit. 6. let Reuben live, and not die, yet let 
his number be but ſmall, ſays the Vulgate : [our 
Engliſh reads, © let not his men be few.” | The 
tribe of Reuben was never very numerous, nor 
very conſiderable in J/racl. They had their in- 
heritance beyond Fordan, between the brooks 
Arnon ſouth, and Fazer north, having the moun- 
tains of Gilead eaſt, and Jordan welt, The 
time of Reuben's death is unknown. 


We read in the apocryphal book, called, The 


Teflament of the Twelve Patriarchs, a particular 
account of Rewben's crime. But it is well 
known that this book is the work of an im- 
poſtor, who would affert, as genuine, the ſpu- 
rious book of Enoch, and other Fewyh tradi- 
tions. 
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from dyn rahah, ſhepherd, friend : otherwiſe, 
bruiſing of God,; from y ruah, and by el, God. 
See RAGUEL. | | 
REUEL, or Rahuel, ſon of Eſau and Bafhemath, 
the daughter of I/hmae!. Reuel was father of 
Nabath, of Zerah, of Shammah, and of Mizzah. 
Gen. xxxvi. 4, 17. 1 | 
REVELATION, in Greet, Apocalyp/is. See Apo- 
CALYPSE, for the book of the Revelations. 
REvELATION, is when God, in an extraordinary 
and ſupernatural manner, diſcovers any thing 
to manz whether by dream, viſion, ecſtacy, 
or otherwiſe. St. Paul ſpeaking of his viſions 
and revelations, 2 Cor. xii. 1, 7. ſpeaks of them 


in the third perſon out of modeſty, and declares, 


that he could not tell whether he was in the 
body, or out of the body. Elſewhere he ſays, 
that he had received his goſpel by a particular 
revelation from God, Gal. i. 12; again, that he 
did not go to Feruſalem after his converſion by 
the mere motion of his own mind, but in con- 
ſequence of a revelation. Gal ii. 2. 

Revelation is uſed to expreſs the manifeſtation of 
Feſus Chriſt to the Jeaus and Gentiles, Luke ii. 32. 
the manifeſtation of the glory with which God 
will glorify his elect, and faithful ſervants, at 
the laſt judgment, Rom. viii. 19. and the de- 
claration of his juſt judgments, in his conduct 
both towards the elect, and towards the re- 
probate. Rom. ii. 5. 


The Latin words revelatio and revelare, ſignify 


barely a diſcovering of what was before con- 
cealed. e 


REVENGE, as it includes a ſenſe of ſorrow and 


trouble for injuries ſuffered by us, cannot by any 
means belong to God. None of his creatures 
can diſturb his peace, or cauſe him any trouble, 
or reſentment. Ultio doloris confeſſio eft, ſays 
Seneca, de ira. lib. iii. cap. 5. an has re- 
courſe to revenge only becauſe he is ſenſible of 
injuries. When therefore Scripture ſays, that 
God revenges himſelf, it ſpeaks after a popular 
manner : he vindicates the injuries done to his 
Juſtice and his majeſty, and to the order eſta- 
bliſhed by him in the world, yet without any 
emotion of pleaſure or diſpleaſure. He revenges 
the injuries done to his ſervants, becauſe he is 
Juſt, and becauſe order and juſtice muſt be pre- 
ſerved. Men revenge themſelves out of weak- 
neſs; becauſe they are offended ; becauſe they 
are too much influenced by ſelf-love. 
ſoul deſpiſes injuries; a gracious ſoul leaves the 
revenge of injuries to God. | 
In the Old Teſtament God tolerated revenge in cer- 
tain caſes, to avoid greater evils: an eye for an 
= 


A great 


REUMAH, wn, pune, lofty, ſublime, from O 


R EU 


eye, a tooth for a tooth, &c, Exod, xxi. 24. the 
relations of a man who had been killed miph: 
take revenge on the murderer. Numb. xxxy, 16 
17, 11, &c. The relations thought it the; 
duty to purſue ro vengeance ſuch murderer; 
and the Hebreaus called goel or revengers, thoſ 
to whom this ſort of vengeance appertained. 
God has ſufficiently declared, that vengeance he. 
longs only to him; Deut. xxxii. 35. : 
forbids malice and revenge in expreſs terms; h. 
will not allow us to keep any reſentment in our 
hearts againſt our brethren ; Levit. xix. 1 18, 
And when God ſeems to have eſtabliſhed th- 
lex talionts, he does not thereby allow of revenge 
but ſets limits to it. Non fomes, ſed limes fury, 
eſt, ſays St. Auſtin, cont. Fauſt. lib. xix. cap. 2j 
He does not intend to provoke to anger, but i 
ſtop the progreſs and conſequences of it. M. 
ut id quod ſopitum erat, hinc accenderetur ; [ed jy 
id quod ardebat, ultra extenderetur, 
The day of revenge, or of vengeance, ſometime; 
expreſſes the day of judgment, in which G0d 
will take vengeance on all his enemies; and 
ſometimes the day of vengeance ſtands for th: 
puniſhment God exerciſes on his enemies, when 
their iniquities have attained their full meaſure. 
See Exod. xxxil. 34. Iſai. xxxiv. 8. Ixi. 2. hi. 
4. Euke xi. 22. | 
Vengeance is often expreſſed in the Hebrew hy 
the word conſolation; and though St 7 
has generally put the word revenge, yet he has 
ſometimes uſed the words comfort and conſelaticn, 
in the ſenſe of revenge. | 
In Scripture ſometimes revenge is taken for tl: 
mere action of aſſault, or for injury committed 
againſt another; yet not without a colour and 
pretence of juſt revenge. By theſe expreſſions 
we muſt underſtand their hatred, their ill-will 
When it is ſaid, that God grants his revenge to any 
one; Pſalm xviii. 47. Deus qui dat windidi | 
mihi; this intimates, either that God gives Up 
his enemies into his hands, to take vengeance df 
them ; or, that they having afflicted his ſervants 
he puniſhes them himſelf, by ſome terrible cticci 
of his juſtice. 
REVENGER, or Revenger of Blood. This nant 
is given in Scripture to the man who had ti: 
right, according to the Jewiſh polity, of taking 
revenge on him who had killed one of his nei! 
relations: v/tor ſanguinis. If a man had been 
guilty of manſlaughter, involuntarily and with- 
out deſign, he fled to a city of refuge. Vii! 
REFUGE : and FRAGMENT, No. X, page 23. 


from DN rehem. 
REU MAH. 


ramame otherwiſe, rhinoceros ; 


R E Z 


REUMAH, or Roma, concubine to Naber, the 
brother of Abraham mother to Tebah, Gaham, 
Thahath, and Maachah, Gen. xxii. 24. 

REZEPH, Reſeph, Refiph, Reſapha, or Riſapha, 
a city of Syria, 2 Kings xix. 12. Iſaiah xxxvii. 12. 
noted in Ptolemy, in the tables of Peutinger, 
and in the eaſtern Notitia. Vide RESEPII. 

REZIA, $87). See RESA. 

REZIA, or Rea, daughter of Ulla, of Aber. 
1 Chron. vii. 39, | 

REZIN, po, f4oow!, voluntary, or good. avill, 

from N87 rota : otherwiſe, runner; from 5 

ras. | 

REZIN, or Rafin, king of Syria. He agreed 
with Pekah, fon of Remaliah, king of Iſrael, to 
invade Ahaz, king of Judah, and to make an 
irruption into his kingdom. 2 Kings xv. 37, 
28; xvi 5 0 A. M. 3202, ane A. D. 742. 
See allo 2 Chron.” xxviii. 5, 6, 7. The firſt 
year of his reign they beſieged Jeruſalem but 
not being able to take it, they waſted the coun- 
try round about, and went away. The year 
following they returned into Judah, and the 
Lord delivered up to them the army and the 
country of Abaz. After this, they ſeparated 
their armies z and that of Rezin plundered every 
where, and carried away captives to Damaſcus. 

About the ſame time, Rezin took Elath, or Ailat, 
on the Red Sca; he drove out the Jews, and 
ſettled the Idumeaus in their room, whe, pro- 
bably, had engaged him to undertake this war. 
The Hebrew and the Yulgate ſeem to intimate, 
that Rezin, king of Syria, made a conqueſt 
of Elzth for the Syrians. But the tenor of 
tae diſcourſe ſuſſiciently ſhews, that it ought to 
be read, for the Idumenns; and that in the 
Heprew it ſhould be read Edom, inſtead of 
Aram. The difference between theſe two words 


in the original, is hardly to be perceived. 


2 Kings xvi. 6. S DD, x, read 2785, Lee- 
wm, inſtead of Learam. [Eng. tranſ. Syria.] 
4642 finding himſelf not ſtrong enough to with- 
land Rezin and Petab, applied to Tiglath-pil- 
neſer, king of Afyria, and with a very large 
lum of money bought his aſſiſtance. Tiglath- 
pilneſer marched againſt Damaſcus, took the 


city, and flew Rezin : he alſo carried away his 


people to Kir; probably the river Cyrus in 
lierig. 2 Kings xvi. 9. 

REZON, MN, bed, lean, or ſmall; from drs 
razah, to grow lean : otherwiſe ſecret; from 11 
"az: otherwiſe, prince; from I razon. 

REZON, or. Razon, ſon of Eliadah : he revolted 
from his maſter Hadadezer, king of Aobab, while 


David made war againſt him, and heading a 
Vor. II. PART 2. | 


RHI 


band of robbers, he made excurſions into the 
country about Damaſcus. 1 Kings xi. 23. He 
at laſt became maſter of this city, and was 
acknowledged king. It ſhould ſeem that he 
could not ſettle here, till toward the end of 
Solomen's reign; for David conquered Damaſcus, 
as well as the reſt of Syria; and Solomon main- 
rained his command over all the provir.ces David 
had ſubjected. But if Rezen did not rule at 
Damaſcus till toward the end of Selomon's reign, 
he muſt have lived very long: for, from David's 
war with Hadad:zer, about A. M. 2900, to the 
end of Sol;mon's reign, who died A.M. 3029, 
muſt be ſixty-nine years. Rezon muſt at leaſt 
be five-and twenty or thirty ycars of age at the 
time of the firſt wars; ſince he was then a 
general of MHadadezer's army, and preſently 
became head to a troop of frecbooters : fo that 


he muſt have been about ninery years of age 


when he began to govern at Damaſcus. If this 
ſeems hardly credible, it may be allowed, that 
Nezon might have reigned at Damaſcus under 
David and Salomon, as a tributary to theſe 
princes z and that he did not begin to revolt till 
towards the end of Solomon's reign. 

RHEGIUM, 64y:10v, rupture, or fracture; from 
the Greeb 577. | 

RHEGIUM, a city of 1taly, in the kingdom of 
Naples. St. Paul landed here when he went 
to Rome; A. D. 61. Acts xxviii. 13, 14. St. 
Lube being then of his company, and having 
ſaid nothing of thoſe miracles that are pretended 
to have been performed by St. Paul in this 

place; his ſilence ought at leaſt to render them 
very much ſuſpected; or rather, to put a total 
negative upon them. 

RHINOCEROS, an animal thus called, becauſe 
he has an horn on his ſnout. The name Hino— 
ceros occurs in the Vulgate, Numb. xxiii. 22. & 
xxiv- 8. Deut. xxxiit. 17. Job rk. 9, 10. 
The Hebrew word ZN) reem is rendered in the 
Septuagint by monoceros, Unicorns, Or rhinoceros. 


The Arabiaus and Perſians name that animal 


kerkhedan, which the Hebrews call rehem, and 
we rhinoceros. Vide UNICORN. 

Father Je Cempte ſays, that the rhinoceros is of the 
length of an elephant; but its legs are ſhorter, 
and its hoofs are cloven. It is ſomething like a 
boar, but is much larger; its feet are thicker, 

and its whole body more unwieldy : its legs ap- 
pear as if they had boots on; and its head 
ſeems to be covered bzhind with a kind of hood, 
whence the Portugueſe name it, the monk of the 
Indies. | 

Its head is thick; its mouth not wide; its muzzle 


L | long, 
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and barren 
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long, and armed with a thick and long horn; 


which makes it terrible even to the very tygers, 


the buffaloes, and the elephants. Its tongue is 
covered with ſo hard a membrane, that it ditfers 
but little from a file : thus it fleas every thing 
it licks, and eats with great facility the 
rough branches of trees, though defended all 
round with ſharp thorns : it bends them eaſily 
upon its tongue, and breaks them in its mouth 
without any trouble. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 


RHINOCOLURA, p, a city. 
RHINOCOLURA, or RHinocorura; but the firſt 


reading is the moſt correct. This word ſignifies 
the cutting of the noſtrils, becauſe the ancient 
inhabitants of this city were thus mutilated. 
Strab. lib. xvi. Pivou6Aupz, 470 TOV EITWHIT- 


PEvay THR; PIv8g 8Tw KAhgpevy, Diodorus Siculus 


relates the matter thus, lib. i. cap, 60: Actiſarus, 
king of Ethiopia, being deſirous to clear his 
kingdom of robbers, yet unwilling to put them 
to death, he apprehended as many as he could, 
ſlit their noſes, and baniſhed them into a deſart 
place, where they built a city, 
which, becauſe of their flit-noſes, was called 
Rhinocolura. Seneca, de Ira, lib. ili. cap. 20. 
ſays, it was a king of Perſia, probably Cambyſes, 
who made them undergo this ignominious pu- 
niſhment. Vide FRAGMENT, No. CXXI. p. 30. 


Near the city of RHinocolura is a river which ſeve- 


ral have taken to be the river of Egyßt. But 
we take the river of Egypt to be the Nile; and 
the ſtream that runs near Rhinoculara, we think 
to be the brook befor, or the river of the Wilder- 
neſs, of Scripture. This city of RHinocolurà is 
alcribed ſometimes to Syria, and ſometimes to 
Paleſtine, and ſometimes to Egypt, on which it 
afterwards depended. Its biſhop was a ſuffragan 
of Pelufium. It is unknown what the ancient 
name of Rhinxolura was, I mean the Hebrew 
name of this place, before the Grecians named it 
Rhinocolura, and before the ſtory of the /{it-119/es 


was invented, 


RHODA, þ69, a roſe. 
RHODA, Acts xii. 13, 14. a young maid of the 


houſehold of Mary, the mother of John-Mark, 


who coming to open the door to a perſon that 
knocked at it, was fo tranſported with joy, at 
hearing Peter's voice, whom ſhe thought to be 
in priſon, and who had but juſt then been 


miraculouſly delivered from it by an angel, that, 
without ſtaying to open the door, ſhe ran back 


to acquaint the believers with it, who were 


then aſſembled in the houſe, They looked on 


her as viſionary or mad, but ſhe ſtill maintained 
ſhe heard Peter's voice. The apoſtle con- 
tinuing to knock, ſhe returned, and opened the 


RHO 


door to him. We know no other eircumſtan 
f ce 
of the life of Rhoda; for, as to her exile and 
martyrdom, which, it is pretended, ſhe fuffere 
in the Ifle of Sardinia, we place them in th 
number of apocryphal ſtories. One Huli 
biſhop of Auſburg, is quoted for this; but 1d 
not find Rhoda's name in any martyrology. 

RH OD ES, 9690s, ro/e; from þ00y. 

RHO DES, an ifſand and famous city of 4, 
Levant : its ancient name was Aſteria, (Op; 
and Etheria. The name Rhodes is from 
great quantity and beauty of the roſes that gen 
there. This city is chiefly famous for its brazen 
Coloſſus, which was one hundred and five fee; 
high, and was made by Chares of Lyndus: i 
continued perfect only fifty-ſix years, beine 
thrown down by an earthquake, under the reite 
of Piolemy III. Euergetes, king of Egypt, why 
began to reign A.M. 3758, ante A. D. 24, 
When St. Paul went to Feruſalem, A. D. 8 
he went from Miletus to Coos, from Cirs to the 
Ifle of Rhodes, and from thence to Palara in 
Lycia. AQts xx1. 1. 5 

The Septuagint, Gen. x. 4. put the Rbiuy 

among the children of aan. They, probably, 
read Rhodanim, inſtead of Dodanim, in the 
Hebrew. Gen. x. 4. nn, Deodanim, u 
Rhodanim, LXX. Poò io. 1 Chron. i. 7. The Sa- 
maritan reads alſo Rhodanim in Geneſis ; Lb. 
bius, St. Ferom, and Jſidore, follow the Septuagin, 
and think the Ifle of Rhodes to have been people! 
by the Rhodanim, the poſterity of Pavan. I. 
chart does not reject the reading RvoYanim; but 
maintains, that the Rhedians are too modern to 
have been planted there by any immediate ſon vi 
Javan he thinks that, in Gengſic, A7sjes rather 
intended to mark the Garls, on the Aediterr:- 
nenu, toward the mouth of the Rhone, near or 
ſeilles, where we find a diſtrict called R}o{anyjiu, 
and a city of the ſame name. 

The Septuagint, tranſlate Ezetie! xxvii. 15. 1 
Filii Dedan, viot P39. iv, the children ef ile 
Rhadians, inſtead of the children of Hedi, in 
the Hebrew. Probably, they read zhe colgren 
Redan, or Rodan; but in Gen. x. 7. they eu 
Dedan, as the Hebrew. In the Hebrew nothing 
is eaſier than to confound J Daleth and 5 HR. 
If the text of Gene/ts did not determine ust 
Dedan, we might admit the Rhodians in this pair 
ſage of Ezekiel; for, in the time of this prophet 
it is very probable that this iſland was wel- 
peopled. | 

RHODOCUS, P5300, a chariot of roſes ; fron 
body, a roſe, and 0x65, a chariot. 

RHODOCUS, a traitor in the army of Ju 
Maccabeus, who went to the camp of HEN 
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his party, 2 Mac. xiii. 21. He was afterwards 
diſcovered, convicted, and impriſoned, A. M. 
2841, ante A. D. 163. 

RIBAI, , that multiplies; from d rabab, or 
N rabab : otherwiſe, hat diſputes, or reproves; 
from 21 rub. 

RIBAI, father of 1!tai, of Benjamin, one of the 
heroes of David's army, 2 Sam. xxiii. 29. 

RIBLAH, 5205, or Reblathah, quarrel, or great- 
neſs to him; from 237 rabab, greatneſs, or I 
rub, quarrel, and the prepoſition © /, t, and the 
pronoun d ah, him: otherwiſe, quarrel that in- 
creaſes, or that ſpreads, from 2 rub, quarrel, 
and d liviah, to increaſe. This is no Hebrew 

word. 5 ; 

RIBLAH, Rebla, Riblata, or Reblata, a city of 
Syria, in the country of Amb, Its fituation is 
unknown. St. Ferom, in Iſai. xvii. & in Amos 
vi. 2. Item in locis, in Reblata; & in Ezekb. xlvii. 
las taken it for Antiochia of Syria, or for the 
country of Emath, or Emmas, which was {till in 
his time, the firſt ſtage of thoſe who travelled 
from Syria into Meſopolamid. We know not the 
ancient name of the city of Antioch; but we 
know, the name 1t bore after the reign of the 
Seleucide, and what it itill bears, is a new name. 
St. Ferom had, probably, ſome particular know- 
ledge of this matter, ſince he aſſures us ſo poſi- 
tively, and in ſo many places, that the ancient 
Riblah was Antioch. 

However, this lies under great diſhculties. Antioch 
was at a diſtance from Emeſa, or [Emath ; it was 
not on the road from Fudea to Meſopotamia. 
When es deſcribes the eaſtern limits of the 
Land of Promiſe, Numb. xxxiv. 10. he ſays, And 


ne ſhall point out your eaf} border from Hazarenan 


% Shepham. And the coaſt ſhall go down from 


Shepham 2 Riblah, on the caſt-ſide of (the fountain) 
Ain; and the border ſhall deſcend, and fhall reach 
unto the fide of the ſea of Chinnereth, (or, of Tibe- 
rias ) eaſtæauard. And the border fhall go down to 
Jordan; and the goings out of it ſhall be at the Salt- 
/za (or, the Dead-ſea ). The name of Daphne is 
not in the Hebrew : but the Chaldee paraphraſts 
and St. Jerom explain the fountain of Riblab by 
tnat of Daphne, near to Antizch. Ezekiel puts 
the northern bounds of the Land of Promiſe from 
the Mediterranean Sea to Hazar-enan, or Atrium 
Eran, He ſays, that Emath is the city that 
limits the Holy Land toward the north; and 
that its ſouthern limits go through the middle of 
Auran, Damaſcus, and the mountains of Gilead. 
He makes no mention of Riblab; but he marks 


out Emath, in the territory of which Rib)ah was 
ktuate, 


The right-hand commonly de 


RIG 


FEupator, king of Syria, to betray the counſels of Riblah, as a reſidence, was one of the moſt agree- 


able of all Syriaz whence it was a favourite 
abode of the kings of Babylon. Pharaoh Necho, 
king of Zeypt, made a ſtop here, at his return 


from the expedition of Carchemiſh, 2 Kings xxiii. 
3; and having ſent for Jehoahaz, king of Ju- 


dah hither, he deprived him of the royal dignity, 
and put Fehoiakim in his place. Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, continued at &Rib/ah, while his 
general Nebuzaradan beſieged Ferufalem, and 
after the reduction of this place, king Zedetiab, 
and the reſt of the priſoners were brought to 
Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah, where Nebuchadnez- 
nar cauſed Zedekiah's eyes to be put out, &c. 
2 Kings xxv. 6, 20, 21. Jer. xxix. 5. & lii. 9. 


RIGHT HAND The right-hand denotes power, 


ſtrength. Scripture generally imputes to God's 
right-hand, the effects of his omnipotence, Excd. 


xv. 6. See Pſal. xxi. 8. xliv. 4, © alibi paſſim. 


To fit down at the right-hand of Cod, is generally 


put for obtaining an equality of glory and power. 
The Son of God is often repreſented as fitting 
at the right hand of his heavenly father, Pſal. 


cx. 1. And hereafter ſhall ye ſee the San of Man 


ſitting on the right-hand of poxver, and coming in 
the clouds of heaven, Matt, xxvi. 04. Coloſ. iii. 1. 


Her . . . 12, Ne. 


notes the ſouth, as the 
left hand denotes the north. For the Hebrews 


ſpeak of the quarters of the world in reſpeCt of 
a perſon, having his face turned to the eaſt, 
his back to the weſt, his right hand to the ſouth, 
and his left-hand to the north. Thus Kedem, 
which ſignifies, before, ſtands alſo for the ealt 
and Achor, which fignifies, behind, marks the 


weſt ; Jamin, the right-hand, is the ſouth; and 
' Shemol, the left-hand, is the north. For exam- 


ple; doth not David hide himſelf with us in flrong 


holds in the auood, in the hill f Hachilah, which is 
on the ſouth of Jeſhimen? Heb. on the right-hand 
of Jeſbimen. 1 Samuel xxiil. 19, 24. 


The accuſer was commonly at the right-hand of 


the accuſed; Pſalm cix. 6. And in Zechariah, 
the devil was at the right-hand of the high- prieſt 


 Zeſhua to accuſe him, Zech. iii. I. 
Often, in a quite contrary ſenſe, to be at any vne's 


right-hand, ſignifies to defend, to protect, to 


ſupport him, Pſal. xvi. 8. I have ſet the Lord al- 


ways before me: becauſe he 1s at my right-hand, T 
ſhall not be moved. And Pfal. cix. 31. For be 
ſhall fland at the right-hand of the poor, to ſave him 
from thoſe that condemn his foul. Pſalm cvin. 6. 


To depart from the Iaw of God, neither to the right- 


hand, nor to the left, is a frequent Scripture ex- 
preſſion, meaning that we muſt not quit it, nei- 


ther by attempting to go beyond it, and doing 
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more than it requires, nor by doing leſs: we 
muſt obſerve it cloſely, conſtantly, invariably, 
as a traveller, who does not quit his way, either 
to the right, or left, leſt he ſhould loſe it intirely. 


Our Saviour, in the Goſpel, to ſhew with what 


privacy we ſhould do good works, ſays, Matt. 
vi. 3. That our left-hand ſhould not know what 
our right-hand does. Above all things we ſhould 
avoid vanity and oſtentation in doing good. 


Dextralia, or Dextraliola, are bracelets which 


men, as well as women, uſed as ornaments. 
Of theſe bracelets Moſes ſpoke, Exodus xxxv. 22. 
Numbers xxxi. 50. when he enjoined the 1/rael- 
ites to have always the law of God in their minds; 
and that it ſhould be for a fig unto thee upon thine 
hand, as à ſeal faſtened to their ring or bracelet. 
Compare this paſſage with Ecclus. xlix. 13. Duo- 
modo amplificemus Zerobabel? Nam & ipſe quaſi 
ſignum in dextra manu. | | 
To give the hand, dare dexteram, is a mark of ſo- 
ciety and friendſhip. St. Paul ſays, that James, 
Cephas, and Fohn, gave him the right-hand of 
fellowſhip, Gal. it. 9. In the Books of the 
Maccabzes this expreſſion occurs very often. 
In taking an oath they lifted up their right-hand, 
Iſaiah lxii. 8. Gen. xiv. 22. Deut. xxxii. 40. 
RIMMON, pon, See Remmon. Exalted, pome- 


ranate. | 


RIM MON, Remmon, or Remmona, a city of Ze- 


bulun, 1 Chron. vi. 77. Perhaps the Dimnah, or 
Dimona, or Damna, Toſh. xxi. 35. 
II. Rimmon, a rock to which the children of Ben- 
jamin retreated. 7udg. xx, 45. xxi. 13. 


III. RIMMON, an idol of the people of Damaſcus. 


Naaman the Syrian, confeſſes to Eliſha, that he 
had often been in the temple of Rimmon with the 
king of Damaſcus his maſter, who leaned on his 
arm, while he paid his adorations to R:immonz 
2 Kings v. 18. It is thought this god was the 
ſun, and that the name of Rimmorn, or high, 
was given to him, becauſe of his elevation. 
Grotius, in loc. takes it for Saturn, becauſe 
this planet is the moſt elevated. Selden de Diis 
Syris, Syntag. 2. cap. 10. will have it to be the 
God moſt-high, the god Elon of the Phenicians. 
Serrarius believes it to be the goddeſs Venus. We 
know no other god, in all antiquity, but this, by 
the name Rimmon ¶ q. Baal with the pomgranate ? 


RIMMON-PAREZ, or Remmon-phares, an en- 


campment of 1ſrae in the wilderneſs; from 
Rithmah they went to Rimmon-parez, and from 


hence to Libnab, Numb. xxxiii. 19. 


RIMMON of Beroth; the father of Baanah and 


Rechab, the murderers of king Mb,. 2 Sam. 
. 


RINGS. | The antiquity of rings appears from 


a man of wealth and dignity by the ring of gold 


The ring was uſed chiefly to ſeal with, and the 


The ring was one mark of ſovereign authority, 5 


We read of certain magical rings, to which ſcver 


The rings and pendants for the ears, ſo frequent 
in Paleſtine and Africa, were alſo probably ſuper- 


. : n 
him, all the tirange gods which awere in their hal, 


RIN 
Scripture and from profane authors, da, let 
his ring with Tamar, Gen. xxxviii. 18, Wh, 
Pharaoh committed the government of Exypt 2 
Joſeph, he took his ring from his finger, aud 
gave it to Foſeph, Gen xli. 42. After the vie. 
tory of the 1/raelites over the Midianites, the 
offered to the Lord the rings, the bracelets, _ 
the golden necklaces, taken from the enem 
Numb. xxxi. 50. The 1/raelitifh women . 
rings, not only on their fingers, but alſo in thei 
noſtrils and their ears. St. Tames diſtinguiſhe; 


on his finger, James ii. 2. At the return of the 
prodigal fon, his father orders him to be dreſſed 
in a new {uit of cloaths, and to have a ring put 
on his finger, Luke xv. 22. When the Lord 
threatened king Fecomah with the utmolt effec; 
of his anger, he tells him, that though he wer. 
the ſignet or ring upon his finger, yet he ſhould 
be torn off, Jer. xxii. 24. 


Scripture generally puts it in the hands of prince; 
and great perſons, as the king of Egypt, Jeſehl, 
Ahaz, Fezabel, king Ahaſuerus, his ſavourit 
Haman, Mordecai, who ſucceeded Hamam in his 
dignity, king Darius, 1 Kings xxi. 8. Eſther ii, 
IO, &c. Dan. vi. 17. The patents and order; 
of theſe princes were ſealed with their rinz; vr 
ſignets, and this ſecured their authority, 


Pharaoh gave his ring to Foſeph, as a token cf 
authority. When Alexander the Great gave lis 
ring to Perdiccas, this was underſtood as noni- 
nating him his ſucceſſor, Quint. Curt. lib, x. 
cap. 5. When Antiochus Epiphanes was at tl 
point of death, he committed to PHI ip, one of 
his friends, his diadem, his royal cloak, and l 
ring, that he might give them to his ſon ©. 
ſucceſſor young Antizrhus, 1 Mace. vi. 15. 4 
guſtus being very ſick of a diſtemper which li 
thought mortal, he gave his ring to Asritte 
as to a friend of the greateſt integrity. A 
in Aug. | 


extraordinary eſfects were aſcribed, either 1 
preſervatives againſt certain evils, or for pre. 
curing certain advantages and good fortune. 


ſtitious rings, or taliſmans. When Fact at. 
rived at the land of Canaan, on his return fro 
Meſopotamia, he ordered his people to deliver to 


and all their ear-rings which avere in their ers 
Gen. xxxv. 4 This ſeems to infinuate, that 
thoſe ſtrange gods were ſuperſtitious or Map 


figures, 


th A 


LE RITHMA 


RIT 


figures, engraven upon their rings, their braces 
lets, and the pendants in their ears. Or, ac- 
cording to ſome commentators, that theſe rings 
and pendants were upon the hands, and in the 
ears of theſe falſe gods. St. Auſtin, qu. cxi. in 
Gen. inveighs very pathetically againſt theſe 
phylaCteries of falſe gods, which his country- 
men the Africans faſtened to their ears, and to 
which they imputed a thouſand ſupernatural and 
ſuperſtitious virtues ; intending by this kind of 
ornament, not ſo much to dreſs themſelves out 
to pleaſe men, as to pleaſe and ſerve dæmons. 
Execranda ſuperſtitio ligaturarum, in quibus etiam 
in aures virorum in ſumimis ex una parte auriculis 
ſuſpenſe deputantur 3 nen ad placendum hominibus, 
fed ad ſerviendum demonibus, adbibetur, Aug. Ep. 
ad Paſſidium. 73. Vide FRAGMENT © Of 
GrAls,”? No. 1 P. | 

RINNAH, 37, Peva, ſong; from PTY ranan. 


PINNAH, or Rinna, fon of Shimon, of Fudah. 


1 Chron. iv. 20. | 
RIPATH, , remedy, or medicine, or releaſe, 


or pardon; from 829, or dd raphah : otherwiſe, 
ſable ; from 58 raphath. 


FIPHATH, or Riphat, ſecond fon of Gomer, and 


grandſon of '- Fapbet, Gen. x. 3. F. He is 
called Diphath, 1 Chron. 1. 6. . The re 
ſemblance of the two Hebrew letters Y Reſb and 
7 Daleth is fo cloſe, that they are very often 
confkounded. The learned are not agreed 
what country was peopled by the deſcendants of 
Riphath. The Chaldee and Arabic take it for 
France; Euſebius for the country of the Sauro- 
mate ; the Chronicon Alexandrinum for that of 
the Garamante ; Joſephus for Paphlagania. Mela, 
liv. 1. aſſures us, that anciently the people of 
this province were called Riphatei, or Riphaces ? 
and in Bithynia, bordering on Paphlagonia, is 
the river Rhebeus, a people called Rhebantes, and 
a diſtrict of the ſame name. For theſe reaſons 
bechart believed, that Riphath peopled Paphla- 
nig. Others think he peopled the Montes Ri- 
þher, and this opinion ſeems the moſt reaſonable; 
becauſe the other ſons of Gomer peopled the 


northern countries towards Scythia, and beyond 
the Euxine ſea. 


: RISSAH, 0, watering, diſtillation, or dew ; from 


dd) raſas, 


| RISSAH, or Reſſa, an encampment of 1/rael in 
| the wilderneſs. They came from Libnah to 


Kab, and from Riſſah they went to Kebelathah. 


7 *»*%S 
umb. xxxiil. 22. 


r HMAH, doro, juniper ; from rd rothem : 


otherwiſe, ſound, noiſe, according to ſome. 


H, or Rethma, an encampment of 1/rael 
in the deſart. From Hazerzth they arrived at 
Rithmah, from whence they went to Rimmon- 


RIZ 


parez, This ſtation muſt be in the wilderneſs 
of Paran, not far from Kadeſh-barnea, Numb. 
AAR £V.: - 

RIVER. The Hebrews give the name of the river, 
without addition, ſometimes to the Nile, ſome- 
times to the Fuphrates, and ſometimes to the 
Jordan. The tenor of the diſcourſe muſt deter- 
mine the ſenſe of this uncertain and indetermi- 
nate way of ſpeaking. They give alſo the name 
of river to brooks and rivulets that are not very 
conſiderable. 

The principal rivers or brooks of Paleſtine, were 
the following : 

The Jordan. 

The Arnon, 1 8 
The Fabokt, beyond Fordan. 
The ek 1 

The Sorek. 

The Beſor. 

The Kiſhon. 

The Belus. | 


The brook of 7egreel, which falls into the 
Jordan, near Scythopolis. | 
The Eleutherus. 
The Sabbation. 
The brook of reeds, or of Kanah. 
The Barrady, otherwiſe Abanah and Phar- 
phar, rivers of Damaſcus, 
See their proper articles. TS 
The name of river is ſometimes given to the ſea ; 
Fonah ſays, ii. 5. he was ſurrounded by the zi- 
vers, i. e. by the waters of the ſea. And Ha- 
bakbuk iii. 8, 9. ſpeaking of the paſſage through 
the Red Hea, fays, the Lord divided the waters 
of the rivers. And the P/almit, Ixxiv. 15, that 
the Lord dried up the rapid rivers, or the rivers 
of ſtrength. And Pſal. xxiv. 2. that the Lord 
had founded the earth upon the fea, and eſta» 
bliſhed it upon the rivers: which ſignifies the 
ſame in both places. Herodotus relates, that 
when king Ferxes caſt bonds into the Helleſpont, 
and ordered it to be whipped, he ſaid to it: {Z 
is with good reaſon that no body offers ſacrifices to 
| thee, O thou deceitful and turbulent river. Hero- 
dot. lib. vii. Og S 4a} do TE nat AAWLUGN 
TTY, Vide BEA. 
RIZPAH, pz, bed, or extenſion, or coal, or fire- 
ſtone; from 87 ratzaph. | 
RIZPAH, or Reſpha, the daughter of Aiah, con- 
cubine to king Saul. 
Saul having put to death a great number of the 
 Gibeznites, on what occaſion is not known; 
God, to puniſh this maſſacre, ſent a famine 
into the land of J/rae/, which laſted three 
years: 2 Sam. xxi. I, 3, Sc. from A. M. 
2983, to 2986, ante A. D. 1011. Saul had 
been now dead 34 years, having been killed in 


2949. 
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2949, To expiate this David gave up to the 
Gibeonites Armoni and Mephibefheth, two ſons of 
Saul by Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah; alſo 
five ſons of Michal, the daughter of Saul, by 
Adriel, the ſon of Barzillai; or rather by Phal- 
ziel, vide 1 Sam. xxv. 44. Theſe they hanged 
on the mountain near Gzbeah, at the beginning 
of barley-harveſt. 
 KRizpah, the daughter of 41h, took a ſackcloth and 
ſpread it upon the rock; and continued there 
from the beginning of | harveſt, till water from 
heaven fell on them; or till the Lord ſent his 
rain on the earth, and reſtored its former ferti- 
lity. She hindered the birds from tearing the 
bodies by day, and the ravenous beaſts from de- 
vouring them by night. When this action of 
| Rizpah was related to David, he was moved 
with compaſſion, and ſent to fetch the bones of 
Saul and Fonathan, which were at Fabeſh-gilead, 
brought them to Grbeah, and put them in the 
tomb of Kiſb, the father of Saul; together with 
the bones of the ſeven meu who had been exe— 
cuted by the Gihconites. 

On this occaſion they acted contrary to the law of 
Deuteronomy xxi. 23. which orders that they 
ſhould take the bodies down from the croſs or 
gibbet, before the ſetting of the ſun. But theſe 
unhappy remains of the family of Sa-] were left 
there, probably from the beginning of the ſpring 
to autumn : whether becauſe the crime of their 
father deſerved this ſevere treatment, or becauſe 
the Gibeonites, being only proſelytes of habita- 
tion, were not obliged to the obſervation of this 
law of Moſes. Laſtly, whereas God had ordered 
David to give ſatisfaction to the Gibeonites, this 
prince thought fit to leave the management of it 
to themſelves. 

[I think this ſtatement may be doubted; and that 
it might not be long before their bodies were 
wetted by rain; if the phraſe “ waters from 
heaven” may not ſignify copious dews. ] 

Soon after the death of Saul, Abner, the general 
of his army, fell in love with Rizp4h, and took 
her. JI/hboſheth, ſon of Saul, who reigned at 
Mahanaim beyond Fordan, and who was ſup- 
ported in his regal ſtate, only by the credit of 
Abner's valour, reſented this; and upbraided 
him with it. Abner was ſo nettled at this re- 
proach, that he vowed the ruin of 1hboſheth, and 
leagued with David, to bring over to his intereſt 
all the adherents of 1/hbo/heth. 2 Sam. iii. 7, 11. 

ROCK. Paleſtine being a mountainous country, 
had many rocks; which rocks were part of the 
ſtrength of the country, for in times of danger 
the people retired to them, where they found 


refuge againſt ſudden irruptions of their ene- 


2 


The name of rot is alfo given to God, metapbo. 


The Hebrews alſo give in general the name of. 


Moſes ſays, that the Lord had ſettled his popl 


Rock is alſo uſed for a quarry; and ficurativelt, 


Scripture mentions ſeveral rocks. As, IF 
The rocks of Arnon : Numb. xxi. 14, 15. pros 


ROC 


mies. When the Benjamites were overcome and 
almoſt exterminated by the other tribes 8 
ſecured themſelves in the rock of Nimms, Jul: 
xx. 47. Samſon kept garriſon in the 4c} He 
Jud. xv. 8. When David was perſecuted b. 
Saul, he often concealed himſelf in exten, 
in rocks; Foſhua ſhut up five kings of the (5 
naanites in the cave of MMakkedah, Toſh. x. 1 
17, &c. During the oppreſſion of 1/-ae/ by tl 
Midianites, they were forced to hide themſeht; 
in cavities of the rocks, Judg. vi. 2. 8, 
Ferom ſays, that the ſouthern parts of Fudd 
are full of caves under ground, and of cayern; 
in the mountains, to which people retired jr 
time of danger. The Kenites dweit in the hol. 
low places of the rocks, Numb. xxiv. 21, Hen 
at this day, the villages of this country are ſul. 
terraneous, or in the rocks. Bellon. OSferve, 
lib. ii. cap. 61. TFoſephus in ſeveral places ſhe; 
of hollow rocks, where thieves and robbers |, 
their haunts; and travellers find a orcat number 
of them in Paleſtine, and in the adjoining pre. 
vinces. 


rically becauſe God is the ſtrength, the rctur, 
and the aſylum of Tjrael; as the rocks were, at 
thoſe who retired thither in caſe of attack or ir- 
ruption of the enemy. This way of ſpeaking 
very common in the Hebrev. 1 


to all places of retreat and ſecurity, to wien 
they might retire. 


in a high country, and made him to fuck Boney a 
of the rock, and oil out of the flinty rock, Deus 
XXX11. 13. i. e. he brought them out of Et 
which was a flat country, ſubject to inundations 
and placed them in Paleſtine, which was a moun- 
tainous country, of great fertility, whoſe tus 
were loaded with vines and olive-trees; and tle 
very rocks with ſwarms of bees, whoſe honey 
added not a little to the plenty of the land. 


for the patriarch of a nation, or the firſt father 
who is the original from whom the men of that 
nation have proceeded, as ſtones from a quart): 
For example, Iſai. li. 1. Log? wits the Toes 
zo hence ye are hewn, and to the file 5f 18 , 
whence ye are digged. Look unto Abreu ji 
father, and unts Sarah that bare you. And 1 
ſpeaking to the Jeg, ſays, Deut. XXX. 19. 0 
the rock that begat thee thou art un⁰jjj del; ine 
of the quarry from whence thou waſt rac. 


g wer Of 
theſe were rocks on the banks of the 3 
Lv 


R O D 
brook Arnon, eſpecially at the place where 1/-ae/ 
aſſed over it. They uſed to ſay, as it were, 
proverbially, that the Lord had broke down or 
made plain the rocks of Arnon, to make a paſſage 
for his people. Scopuli torrentium inclinati ſunt. 

The rocks Bozes and Seneh, 1 Sam. xiv. 4. be- 
tween Michmaſh and Gibeah. 

Ta-hammah-lekoth, or the rock of diviſions, 
1 Sam. xxiii. 2. This was in the defart of 
Min, and was ſo named, becauſe Saul was here 
obliged to quit his purſuit after David, to return 
to the aſſiſtance of his country, then invaded by 

E the Philifiines, 

E The rock of Horeb. There are three rocks denoted 

. by this name in Scripture. 

1. That from whence Moſes cauſed the waters 


5 5 
. 
= 


E were encamped at Rephidim, Exod. xvii. 6. 

2. That on the top of mount Horeb, where God 

manifeſted a part of his glory to Meo/es, and 

afterwards to Elijab. Exod. xxxlii. 21, 22, 23. 

Viv. 6, 7. 1 Kings xix. 10, 11, 12, &c, 

E . Oreb, where the prince of the Afidianites was 
1 put to death. Judg. vii. 25. Ifa. x. 26. But 
this is rather written Oreb, whereas the other 

two are written Horeb. | | 

E ic rock Adullam, in the neighbourhood of the 
city Adullam, in Judab. 

"he rock Etam; Judg. xv. 8, 11, 13. probably 
near the city of this name, in the Greet, Joſh, 
xv. O. 1 Chron. iv. 32. 2 Chron. xi. 6. The 

E were in Judab, ſouth of Jeruſalem. See ETam. 

be rock Febiicl. This, according to ſeveral in- 

| terpreters, 1s Petra, the capital of Arabia Petrea. 
bee PETRA. | 
be rock or ſtone of Zzheleth, 1 Kings i. 9. See 

K /O0UELETH. 

Tie rick of the waters of Meribah, or flriſe. Here 

E the faith of Zoſes failed; and Scripture re- 

proaches him with having heſitated in his heart, 


: and not honouring God as he ought to have 
done, before IJſrael. Numb. xx, Io, II. It 
was named the rock of ſtrife; and the waters, 
0 the waters of ſtrife, becauſe urmurings- 
: f Arie, becauſe of the m rings 


of the children of 1/rael, and their ſcdition 
| againſt Moſes. For other rocks ſee their arti- 
| cles; or that of cities adjacent to them. 

Rob, Virga. This word is uſed varioully, 

| (1) For the branches of a tree: Gen. xxx. 37. And 
| Jacob roo him rods of green poplar, and of the haſel 


| and cheſnut-tree, 
* For a ſtaff or wand: Exod. iv.17, 20. And thou 


) 


/Palt take this rod in thine hand, wherewith thou 
Hall de ſigns. And Moſes tock the rod of God in 


his han 


Fer a ſhepherd's crook : Levit, xxvii. 32. Aud 


to guſh out, to ſupply the people, when they 


R O D 


concerning the tythe of the herd, or of the flock, 
even of whatſoever paſſeth under the rod ; the tenth 
ſhall be holy unto the Lord. 

4. For a rad, properly ſo called, which God uſes 
to correct men. 2 Sam. vil. 14. / he commit 
miquity, I will chaſten him with the rod of men, 
and with the ft ripes of the children of men, Job 
ix. 34. Let him take his rod away from me. 

5. For a royal ſceptre : Eſth. iv. 11. Pſaim xlv. 6. 
Heb. i. 8. The empire of the Aeſſiu], is re- 
preſented by a red of iron, to ſhew its power 
and its might. Thou fhalt break them with a rod 
in. Fim i. 9: Rev. 11. 27, ni. ; Xix. 15. 

6. For a young ſprout, or branch, to point out the 
miraculous birth of the Meſſiab, from a virgin 

mother. Numb, xxiv. 17. There ſhall come a ſtar 
out of Jacob, and a ſceptre (or rod) ſhall riſe out of 
Iſrael. And Jia fays, xi. There ſhall come 
farth a rod out of the flem of Jeſſe, and a branch 
ſhall grow out of his roots. In Fereiniab, the 


watchtul rod {Viream wiptlantem evo wideo, 
— g g 


Jerem. i. II. Vulgat.) according to the Hebrew, 
is a branch, or rd, of an almond-tree. This 
tree flouriſhes the earlieſt of any; and the Lord 
intended to denote by it Nebuchadnezzar, who 
was juſt then ready to pour lis forces upon Juden. 
Vide ALMOND. | | 

7. Rod is ſometimes put to ſignify a tribe, or 
people; Pſalm Ixxiv. 2. Remember thy congrega— 
tion which thou haſl purchaſed of old, the rod of 
thine inheritance which thou haſt redeemed. Jer. 
x. 16. Iſrael zs the rod of his inheritance. 

The rod of Ages was the ſtaff or wand that A7o/es 
generally uled for driving his flock, and which 
God commanded him to take with him, for 
working of miracles before Pharaoh, and his 
people. Exod, iv. 2, 3, &c. This rod Aoſes 
kept while he lived, and it became the inſtru- 
ment of performing many miracles. Scripture 
does not inform us what became of it after his 
death; probably it devolved to Fofhua, as oſes's 
ſucceſſor. The Mufulmen ſay, it was laid up in 
the ark of the covenant ; but they confound this 

rod with that of Aaron. 

The rabbins relate many wonderful things of this 
famous rod, As that it was firit created by God 
for the uſe of Adam; that it came by ſucceſſion 
to Abraham, then to the patriarch F/eph, who 
leſt it to the kings of Zeypt, as a pledge of his 
acknowledgment. *7ethro coming into [Fgypt, 
{tole it from thence, and carried it into his own 
country. He there planted it, in a garden, 
where it took ſuch root, that no one could 
pluck it up. Jethro, who knew the virtue of it, 

| promiſed his daughter in marriage to whoſoever 
could pull it up. Many young men offered 


themſelves, 
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themſelves, and attempted the taſæ; but no one 
could accompliſh it, till Moſes undertook it, and 


plucked up the rod without difficulty: Zipperah 


was the reward cf his ſucceſs, The name of 
God was written on this red, and this commu- 
nicated all its virtue and merit. [I ſuſpeQ, the 
rabbins mean by this myſtical deſcent, the true 
religion; or perhaps the power of government; 
Vide the deſcription which Achilles gives of the 


deſcent of his ſceptre in Homer, Thad, book i. 


If they mean the true religion, they do great 
honour to Ferhro, which N. B.) : 


The rod of Aaron, is the ſtaff that high-prieſt 


commonly uſed. In the conſpiracy of Corah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, againſt Moſes and Aaron, 
God directed Maſes, to receive a rod from each 
of the heads of the twelve tribes, and to add 


that of Aaron to the number, that the Lord 


might ſhew by a miracle which tribe he choſe, 
for the exerciſe of the prieſt's office. They 
wrote on each of theſe rods the name of its 
tribe; and put them in the tabernacle of the 
congregation; the day following, they obſerved, 


that in the interval the rod of Aaron had put 


forth buds, had bloſſomed, and that the bloſſoms 
were thoſe of the almond-tree. Numb. xvii. 


„ ; 


There was no room ſor any ſuſpicion, that the 


rods had been changed, Every one had wrote 
his name on his own, and that of Aaron was 
very well known; and no human induſtry 
could produce ſo great a change. Thus the 
prieſthood was confirmed to Aaron and his 


poſterity. To preſerve the memory of this 


miraculous event, God commanded Moſes to lay 
up this rod in the tabernacle of the congregation. 


Some think it preſerved its leaves and fruits ſo 


long as it continued in this holy place. And 
indeed it was neceſſary, that it ſhould preſerve 
ſome marks of the miracle, for the conviction 
of poſterity. 


It is inquired, whether this rod was put within 


the ark of the covenant, or only by the fide of it. 
God commands Moſes only to put it in the 
tabernacle to be preſerved there. Numb. xvii. 
20. But St. Paul ſays, Heb. ix. 4. it was within 
the ark, with the urn full of manna, and the 
tables of the law. Others afhrm, it was not 


put within, but only at the fide of, the ark. 


They alledge for this opinion, 1 Kings viii. 9. 
which intimates, that there was nothing in the 
ark but the tables of the law; others contend, 


that this paſſage of St. Paul ſhould be underſtood 


literally; that there could be no hindrance to 
the putting of Aaron's rod into the ark, ſince 
the ark was five feet long. This rod was fanc- 


Some learned men have thought, that the T;, 


ROM 
tified by the miracle; and when Scripture fn 
that there was nothing in the ark, but the Rb 
of the law, it may be underſtocd that nalin 
elſe was originally there, the ark being on] 1 
tended for this uſe. But this need not tink 
its containing, afterwards, ſome other thir 1 N 


Artapanus in Euſebius, lib. ix. informs us, thy i. 


rod of Maſes, which Aaron uſed in perſormur 
ſo many prodigies, before Pharach, became 0 
after ages the object of idolatrous worſhip to . 
Egyptiams; who kept it in the temple of I, 
and paid adoration to it. | : 
"Flu 
carried by Bacchus, and the Bacchanal;, R's 
was a rod incircled with vine-branches) wi; gn 


_ Imitation of Aaron's rod that flouriſhed. Cern. 


Vf. de Idolat. cap. 12. p. 86. Bochart, Ply. 
lib. i. p. 2. Cap. 16. p. 431. Euripides relates 
that one of the prieſteſſes of Bacchus ſtruck os. 
of the rocks of Mount Cytheron with her Yu 
and that a ſpring of water immediately ouſhes 
out; another imitation, ſay they, of the mirc: 
at Horeb. 


ROGELIM, SWD). See En-RoGEL. 
ROGELIM, a place in Gilead beyond Vine, 


where lived Barzillai the friend of Hun 
2 Sam. xvii. 27. 


ROHGAH, ram, drunk, or glutted with diff, 


meditations, &c. from dy ravah, to be dri, 


and dan hagah, to ſpeak, to meditate. 
ROHGAH, or Roaga, fon of Shamer, of A. 


1 Chron. vii. 34. 


[ROLL, upon this ſubject, Vide the article Books! 


and the FRAGMENTS, No. LXXIII. p. 127, 0 
Ancient Books.” RoLL is taken for gt 
Ezra vi. 2. * Search was made in the houfz dt 
the Rolls“ — (ſo we have among ourſelves the 
Office of the Rolls): and a roll was found, 
containing Cyrus's decree in favour of the Je. 
Ezekiel was commanded to eat * a roll” 0 
ſmall volume of a book; to ſignify the inform: 
tion about to be communicated to his mind 
but it muſt be owned that foreknowledge i. 
general, is like the roll of this prophet in the 
foregoing chapter, © written within and wil, 
out: full of lamentation, and mourning, att 
woe” —which makes the author of the Reveit 
tions ſay, the book which he ate, was in 15 
mouth. ſweet as honey, i. e. in its firſt tutte, cr 
knowledge communicated; but in his bah, 
bitter as gall, i. e. in digeſtion and ruminatih, 
foreknowledge is little but the anticipation dt 
evils. 


The prophet Zechariah chap. v. 1. ſaw a {lying 10s 


in length twenty cubits, or thirty fect, 


breadth ten cubits, or fifteen feet; it me 
| allo 


ROM ROM 


alſo to have been written on both ſides: “ for called Cethus; but he alſo brings very good 
every one that ſtealeth ſhall be cut off according proofs that Chittim imports Macedonia. 
to the curſe,—or penalty of the law,—written on The Jene generally call the Romans, Idumeans ; 
this fide : and every one that ſweareth accord- and the Roman empire, the cruel empire of Edom. 
ing to the curſe, or penalty, written on that It is difficult to gueſs their reaſon, ſince Italy 
de.” That curſes, when written, &c. were and Rome are far from Idumea, and have never 
metaphorically very efficacious, ſee the inſtances had any communication with the Idumeans. 
of the curſes waſhed into water and drank by When the more learned Rabbins are aſked their 
the woman under the ordeal on account of reaſons, they maintain with great aſſurance aud 
jealouſy. Numb. v. 14, &c. ] obſtinacy, that the Idumeans embraced Chriftia- 
ROMAMTI-EZER, pppd, elevation of help; nity, ſettled themſelves in Italy, and there ex- 


from d ramam, to lift up, and Ny hezer, help. tended their dominions. 
ROMANS, 272, #y7Tiou, Heb. Chittim. That 


break or bruize from Dy cathath, to bruiſe : 
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Abravanel, who paſſes among them for a man of $1 
| ſenſe, pretends that the Romans, and all Chri/- i 
otherwiſe, breaking of the ſea; from cathath, to tians, may be called Idyumeans, in the ſame ſenſe Nl 
break, and & jam, the ſea: otherwiſe, of the as [/atah called the wicked Jews of his time by 10 
fineſt gold, or diadem, or ſſaining ; from ii ce- the name of Sodom and Gomorral, becauſe they ; 
them. The Latin word Roman fignifies frong, followed their manner, and eſpouſed their ſen— 
porverful, the Greek poi, frength. timents. As hau brought many ſtrangers into 
ROMANS. St. Jerom ſeems to have thought, the family of Facob; ſo in the Roman empire, 11 
that CVittim was put for Italy, Numb. xxiv. 24. and in the Chri/tian church, are to be found a Fl 
Balaam ſays, And ſhips fhall come from the coaſts confuſion of all forts of nations that provoke 
;f Chittim, and fbull ict Aſhur, and Eber. St. God. Eſa hated Jacob, and endeavoured to 
Jerom tranſlates, his ſhall come from Italy. But rob him of his birth-right and other privileges; 
this ought rather to. be referred to the Greeks, the Chriſlians do the ſame thing by the people 
who under Alexander the Great, invaded the of Iſrael, &c. Vide ESAU, EON. | 
Hebrews, then under the Perſian government. T7eoſeph the ſon of Corion relates this aſfair in a more 
They overthrew the Perſian empire, but were hiſtorical, or rather more fabulous manner. 
afterwards themſelves overthrown by the Romans. T /epho the grandſon of Lau, being impriſoned 
St. Ferom ſays, in FEzetiel xxvii. 6. that the by Voſeph in Egypt, eſcaped to /Eneas, then king 


workmen of Tyre uſed what came from the iſles of Carthage, who made him commander of his 


— A 
e + Xx. 
* 3 - OR — $2 
2 


of Italy, to make lodgings (or cabins) ſor the forces. Fneas went from Africa into Italy, 
captains of the Tyrian ſhips. Pratoriola de inſu- where he twice defeated Turnus king of Bene- 
lis Italiæ. (Vulgate) But what rarities could 


ventum, and took Lavinia ſor his own wife. 
The Africans under the command of T /epho, often 
made incurſions into 1taly, and committed great 


havoc. In one of theſe expeditions, loſing a 
St. Jerom alſo tranſlates the Hebrew Tubal by 1taly, young heifer, he found it again in a cave, where 


| Tſaiah Ixvi. 19. which according to ſome figni- it was devoured by a monſtrous beaſt, half a 
hes Spain, according to others the Tibarenians., goat and half a man, whom he killed. The 
dee TuBaL, | inhabitants being delivered from this monſter, 
: He has alſo rendered the Hebrew Chittim by Ro- honoured T/epho as an hero, and made offerings 
" RE 7%, which elſewhere he has tranſlated by and libations to him. They gave him the name 
ah, and which, as far as we can judge, ſigni- Janus, which was the name of the monſter ſlain 


there be in theſe iſlands of Haly, that were not 
in Phemcia and the neighbouring provinces ? 
Vide Ivory and CHITTIM. 


P—_ — 


£ 1 ies Macedonia, See Gen. x. 4. and the com- by him, and alſo that of Saturu, which was the 

" RE Pntators on Dar. xi. 30. True it is, in this name of a ſtar that was then worſhipped. Such 

i | Place the prophet ſpeaks of the Romans ; but it therefore was T/epho, the grandſon of far. 

Ha is becauſe the Romans he alludes to ſailed from Latinus ſucceeded him, then fneas the Troan ; 

0 | Debs in a Macedonian fleet, which they found in and a long time after, Romulus, the founder of 

J | the harbour of Delos. Vide Liv. lib. xliv. xlv. © Rome. At this time David made war with the 

- J Bachart, Phaleg. lib. iii. cap. 5. has diſplayed all Idumeans z then Adarezer, and his grandſon ir, 

ky j us learning to ſupport the opinion of the Rab- officers of king David, revolted from him, and 

i 1 bins, who by Chittim underſtand Rome and Italy. fled into Italy, where they built old Alba. Ilere 

1 | He ſhews, that in this country are found cities they reigned, and their poſterity, down to the | 
5 named Cethim and FEchetia, and a river times of 7e/eph ſon of Gorion, the contriver of al! | #4 
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theſe whimſies. I paſs over a great many cir- 
cumſtances, that I may not treſpaſs too much 
on the patience of the reader. And thus he 
ſhews, how the Idumeans by means of T /epho, 


and the Jews by means of Adarezer, and Air, 


ſettled in Ealy. It is not amiſs now and then to 
ſhew ſomething of the genius of the Fews, by 
the traditions and hiſtories of their invention. 
See Baſnages's Hiſt, Jeu, tom. 1. lib. ii. cap. 5. 


But this tradition is not peculiar to the Fews; it 


has paſſed from them to the Arabians, and we 
read in almoſt all the Muſſulman authors, ſays 
D'Herbelot. Bibl. Orient. p. 80. that Eſau had a 
ſon called Roum, from whom deſcended all the 
Grecian and Roman emperors. Laſtly, a tradi- 
tion is common to almoſt all the nations of the 
Levant, who have any knowledge of the ſacred 
writings ; that in the time of Abdon, judge of 
the Hebrews, a colony of Idumeans paſſed into 
{taly, and ſettled there. That Latinus reigned 
among them, and that Romulus the founder of 
Rome derived his original from them. There 1s 
great probability, that theſe fables wee firſt in- 
vented with defign to give a pretence to the 
Jeu, among themſelves, to apply to the Chri/- 
?7ans all thoſe curſes which they find in their 
holy writings againſt Edom, and the Idumeans. 


And when theſe ſtories once got footing, they 


became the common belief of the Fews, and 


Orientals. 


The Roman empire is denoted in Daniel ii. 40. by 


the kingdom of iron, which bruiſes and breaks 


in pieces all other kingdoms: this is the expli- 
cation of almoſt all interpreters. But we think 


it is rather the empire of the Lagidæ in Egypt, 
and of the Seleucidæ in Syria. 


In the books of the O/ Teſtament written in He— 


brew, I ind no mention of the names Rome, 


Romans, or Italy. But in the books of the 
Maccabees, and in the New Teſtament, they are 
often mentioned. So 1 Mace. vin. I, 2. we 
read, that Judas had heard of the fame of the Ro- 
mans, that they were mighty and valiant men, and 
ſuch as would lovingly accept all that joined them- 
ſelves unto them, and make a league of amity with 
all that came unto them. And that they were inen 
of great valour. It was told him alſo of their wars 


and noble acts, which they had done among the Ga- 


latians, and how they had conquered them, and 
brought them under tribute. TFudas had alſo been 
informed of their conqueſts in Spain, &c. that 


they had conquered Philip and Perſeus, kings of 


Macedonia, or of the Chittim, and Antiochus the 
great king of Syria; that they had deprived him 
of a great part of his provinces; that they had 


ROM 
alſo reduced the Greeks, who had attempteq 
; 0 
reſiſt them; and in a word, that they confirmed 
in their kingdoms all whom they deſired ſhould 
reign, or deprived thoſe of their crowns whon 
they diſliked. Nevertheleſs, that none of them 
wore the diadem or the purple, but that the 
had a ſenate, conſiſting of three hundred aud 
twenty ſenators, who conſulted every day about 
the affairs of the republic ; that they committed 
every year the ſovereign magiſtracy to one yer. 
ſon, who had the whole command through, y; 
their territories, and thus all were obedient 9 
one, without envy or jealouſy. 

This is what fame reported in Fudea concerniys 
the Romans; and what inclined Juda, Maccakun, 
to ſend two ambaſſadors to Rome, to make ſriend. 
ſhip and alliance with them, &c. 

The firſt alliance of the Fews was made with the 
Romans, A.M. 3842, ante A. D. 162. Some 
years after this, A. M. 3860, ante A. D. 14, 
Jonathan, the brother of Judas Maccabeus, find. 
ing the opportunity favourable, ſent a deputa- 
tion to Rome, to renew their alliance with tl; 
ſenate. Laſtly, Simon Maccabeus, brother to 
Judas and Jonathan, ſent to Rome upon the fam: 
errand, an ambaſſador called Numenius, with! 
preſent of a great golden buckler. 1 acc. xi. 
24, ante A. D. 149. | 

Before this, A. M. 3841, ante A. D. 163, 2 Mace. 
xi. 34, 35, 36. Quintus Memmius and Tit 

Manilius, the Roman legates, being ſent into 
Syria to ſettle ſome affairs with king Antiztru 
Eupator, intereſted themſelves in promoting th: 
tranquillity of the Zexvs. 

The Romans took the city of Feruſalem three times: 
firſt by the arms of Pompey, A. M. 3941, ant: 


A. D. 63. Secondly by 80%, A. M. 396 


ante A. D. 37. The third and laſt time vos 
under Titus, A. M. 4070, A. D. 70; when 
both the city and the temple were deſtroyed 
They reduced Judea into a province; that is, they 
took from it the privilege of being a kingdom, 
and of having kingly government. Firſt, after 
the baniſhment of king Archelaus, ſon of Heri 
the Great, A. D. 16. and this ſtate continued to 
A. D. 37. It was again reduced to a provinc 
after the death of king Agrippa, A. D. 43 5 2nd 
it remained in this condition till it was iutite“ 
overthrown. e 
Roman governors. See GOVERNORS. | 
Epiſtle to the Romans. This was placed before the 
bother epiſtles of St. Paul, not becauſe it Was furt 
in order of time, but, becauſe of the dignity0 
the imperial city, to which it is directed, 0! be 


cauſe of the excellence of the matter which x 
| contains ; 


bs 
'D 
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zins; or, becauſe of the magnificence and 
nity of the myſteries, which are herein 
treated of, and explained. It paſſes for tbe moſt 
exalted, and the molt difficult, of all St. Paul's 
epiſtles. St. Ferom, Epiſt. 151, cap. 8. was of 
opinion, that not one book only, but many vo- 
jumes were neceſſary, for a full explanation of 
it. And ſome have thought, that St. Peter had 
chiefly this epiſtle in his eye, when he faid, 
2 Pet. iii. 15, 16, As our beloved brother Paul 
alſo, according to the wiſdom given unto him, hath 
written unto you. As alſo in all his epiſtles, ſpeak- 
ing in them of theſe things; in which are ſome 
things hard to be underſtood, which they that are 
unlearned and unſtable, auręſt, as they do alſo the 
lber Scriptures, unto their ou deſtruction. But 
others with good reaſon think, St. Peter rather 

refers to St. Paul's epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
St. Paul's deſign, in his Epiſtle to the Romans, 
is to heal certain domeſtic diſputes, which then 
prevailed among the believers at Rome, and di- 


vided the converted Fezvs and Gentiles, 'The 


Jews were opinionated concerning their birth- 
right, and the promiſes made to their fathers ; 
and becauſe of this, they pretended to a certain 
priority or preference over the converted Gen- 
tiles, whom they looked on as foreigners and 
interlopers, out of pure favour admitted into the 
ſociety of the faithful; and to the participation 
of the prerogatives of CHriſtianity. The Gen- 
tiles on the other hand, irritated by theſe re- 


proaches of the Jews, maintained the merit of 


their ſages and philoſophers, the prudence of 
their legiſlators, the purity of their morality, their 
exactneſs in following the law of nature. They 
accuſed the Zews with infidelity toward God, 
and with violation of his laws. They aggra- 
vated their faults, and thoſe of their fathers, 
which had excluded the greater part of them 
ſrom the inheritance of the ſaints, and from the 
taith, &c. | 
o end theſe contentions, St. Paul applies himſelf 
to reſtrain the preſumption of both parties. He 
news that neither of them could pretend to any 
merits, or had any reaſon to glory, or boaſt, of 
their vocation; which proceeded from the mere 
grace and mercy of God. He proves, that even 
it the Jeaus had obſerved the law of Moſes, and 
the Gentiles the law of nature, this could not 


have merited for them the grace of their voca- 
ton, nor of juſtification. That nothing. but 


faith in Feſus Chriſt, enlivened by charity, and 


good works, can juſtify us: without which, all 
ugnifies nothing. He anſwers ſome objections 
in his way, by arguments taken from theſe prin- 
ciples. E. gr. The gratuitous vocation, and 
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abſolute reprobation, of both Jews and Gentiles; 
the inſufficiency of the works of the law, with- 


out faith; the ſuperiority of the ee above the 


Gentiles; the infallibility of the promiſes of 
God. This leads him into a diſcuſhon of pre- 
deſtination and reprobation, which makes a 


principal part of this epiſtle, and contains ſome 
of the greateſt difficulties in it. 


In chapters xii. xiii. xiv. xv. he gives excellent 


rules of morality, concerning mutual harmoay ; 
mutual forbearance ; and condeſcenſion for one 
another's infirmities, for fear of ſcandalizing or 


offending one another, by indiſcreet liberties. 


He deſcribes the falſe apoltles, and exhorts the 
faithful ro avoid them. Chap. xvi. contains ci- 


vilities and recommendations, which he addreſſes 
to particular perſons. | 


This letter was writ A. D. 58, in the city of Co- 


rinth, from whence St. Paul was immediately to 
depart, to carry to Feru/alem ſome collections 
made for the ſaints. Phaebe, a deaconeſs of the 
church of Cenchrea, near Corinth, was bearer of 


this letter. No doubt has ever been made of its 
being authentic, and though it was addreſſed to 


the Romans, yet it was written in Greek, Tertius 
was St. Paul's ſecretary on this occaſion. 

The Marcionites. made great defalcations in the 
epiſtles of St. Paul, eſpecially in this to the 
Romans, of which they ſuppreſſed the two laſt 
chapters. There is ſome likelihood that St. 
Paul's firſt deſign was to finiſh this epiſtle at the 
end of the fourteenth chapter; but afterwards, 
he added the two laſt chapters. At the end of 
the fifteenth chapter, we find this concluſion. 
Now the God of peace be with you all, Ainen; 
which ſeems to ſhew that the letter was then 

| finiſhed. We ſee the ſame concluſion no leſs 
than three times in the ſixteenth chapter, verſes 
20, 24, 27. which leads us to imagine that it 
was compoſed at ſeveral intervals of time. 

ROME, Pon, frength, power; from pam. 

ROME. The city of Rome was founded by Remus 

and Romulus, according to Uſher, A. M. 3966 
of the Julian period, in A. M. 3256, ante A. I). 
748, towards the cloſe of the reign of Hezekiah, 
king of Judah. This city is fo well known, 
that it 1s needleſs to give any account of it here. 
The ſacred authors of the Old Teftament have 
never mentioned it, that we know of ; but it is 
well known in the Books of the Maccabees, and 
in the New Teſtament. St. Peter, 1 Epiſt. v. 13. 
has denoted it by the figurative name of Babylon. 
The church that is at Babylon elected together with 
you, faluteth you. St. John in his Revelation, 


xiv. 8. xvi. 19. xvii. 5, XVlite 2, 10, 21, points 


it out by the ſame name, and deſcribes it in 
1 ſuch 
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ROM 
ſuch a manner, as can only agree to Rome; 1. 
by its command over all nations, 2. by its cru- 
elty towards the ſaints, and 3. by its ſituation 
upon ſeven hills. Rev. xvii. 9 

Some proteſtants have denied, that St. Peter ever 
was at Rome. They pretend that Babylon, men- 
tioned by him, is the Babylon of Ghaldea, or that 
of Egypt. They reject as ſo many fables, the 
voyages of St. Peter to Rome, his oppoſition to 
Simon Magus, and his martyrdom in this city. 
But we have all antiquity to atteſt this fact; we 
have monuments, tombs, ſtatues, paintings, 
public places, which witneſs the impriſonment 
and martyrdom of St. Peter at Rome. 

St. Paul came twice to Rome. Firſt, A. D. 61, 
when he appealed to Cæſar. And, ſecondly, 
A. D. 65, a year before his martyrdom, which 

happened in A. D. 66. | 

St. Peter was alſo at Rome more than once. It has 

been thought he went thither A. D. 42; he 
might return thither again about A. D. 45, 58, 
and 65. He ſuffered martyrdom there A. D. 66. 

St. John the Evangeliſt was baniſhed from Epheſus, 
and ſent to Rome, during the perſecution. of 
Domitian, A. D. 98. He was there plunged 
into boiling oil, without receiving any hurt, but 
on the contrary, came out more hale and 
vigorous than before, Tertull. lib. de preſcription. 
cap. 36. Hieronym. in Fovin. lib, i. cap. 14. 

[ROMAN is uſed, 1. as denoting a perſon native or 
inhabitant of the city of Rome or, at leaſt, of 
the country around that metropolis: as in the 
Epiſtle to the Romans. oy 

2. For the power of the Roman government: 
John xi. 48.“ The Romans ſhall come and take 
away both our place and nation.” Acts xxv. 16, 
It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, till we have heard his defence.“ 
Vide chap. xxvil. 17, &C. 

3. For a perſon who poſleſſed the privileges at- 
tached to the citizenſhip of Rome Acts xxit. 
25. © Is it lawful for you to ſcourge as man who 
is a Roman, he being as yet uncondemned ?” 
Now, St. Paul who pleads this privilege, was not 
actually a Roman, by having been born at Rome, 
or in Italy; but ſome think, that being born in 
a city which had been favoured with the com- 
munication of the privileges of the imperial 
city, St. Paul was competent to claim Roman 
exemptions by his birth-right : he being born in 
a municipium — a city thus favored, and of 


parents thus entitled. But others think, that 
St. Paul's father had been rewarded with this 


privilege, for ſome ſervices he had rendered to 
the Romans; whether of a military or other 


nature, which would render it ſo much the 


3 


more diſgraceful, to degrade by the treat 


The Valerian law foarhad that a Roman 


ROOB, or Rooba, a city of Syria. See Rong, 
It. Roo, a village four miles from cru, 


[ | 


ROOT. Covetouſneſs is the rot of all the evils 


The root may alſo denote the race, the poſterity 


ROOF. See the FRAGMENT © On Faſtern 


The roof was the place for walking on, Joh, 


of my roof” — under my protection; under ny 


Whence do the wicked proſper in all things! 


ROO 


| men 
of a ſlave, a man entitled to eſpecial mark; f 


honour. And this might be the fact, as ſuch 
reward was received by many Fews, about th 
time, f 

ſhould be bound: the Sempronian law er 
that he ſhould be /courged, or beat with rods, 
any man falſely claimed the privileges of 
Roman citizen, he was leverely puniſhed, 57 
the emperor Claudius with death. Sur. CI 
cap. 25. ] | | | | 


Euſeb. 


Houſes.” The roof of a houſe was ordered to 
be made flat, and to be well ſecured all around 
its edge, that no perſon might fall from it, « 1 
bring blood upon that houſe,” Deut. xxii. 8, 


11. 6. Judg. xvi. 27. Idolaters burned incenſe 
on the roofs of their houſes, Jer. xix. 13, ln 
fine weather the roof of the houſe was ſlept 
upon. It is uſed for the whole habitation= 
reſidence, Gen. xix. 8. © do no injury to theſe 
men, for therefore came they under the ſhadoy 


hoſpitality : under the ſecurity of my reſidenc., 
Vide Matt. viii. 8. ] 


and of all fins; 1 Tim. vi. 10. The 7, i. 
the fountain, the cauſe, the occaſion, Led 
any root of bitterneſs trouble you, Heb. xii, 1;, 
Let there not be ſeen among you peſtilent 
men, who draw down upon you the elects ol 
the anger of God. Deut. xxxix. 16. R::: 
of gall and bitterneſs. Job xix. 28. Radl 
verbi iuveniamus contra eum. Let us ſeck agait 
him occaſions of diſcourſe and reproof; or 
us find opportunities to accuſe him. Ie H. 
brew ſays, [and Eng. tranſ.] the 5e of de 
word is in me. I am always in a condition 0: 
defending myſelf ſufficiently. [Rather my l. 
tegrity the principle of rectitude, grace, &. 
Deus evellet radicem tuam de terra vient. 
God will pluck up thy rot out of the land ©: 
the living. He will ſnatch you out of tit 
world, and deſtroy you. | 
Prov. xii. 3. The rot of the juſt thall not k 
diſturbed, ſhall not fail. And Feremah, xi. 2 


Thou haſt planted them, and they hav? take! 
root. In Daniel, and in the Maccabees, Ani 
Epiphanes, the perſecutor of the Jews, 5 

| | pretend 
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preſented as a young ſprout or ſucker, or root of 
iniquity, proceeding from the kings, the ſuc- 
ceflors of Alexander the Great. And Feſus 
Chrift, in his paſſion, is deſcribed as a roo! ill. 
nouriſhed, planted in a dry and barren ſoil, 
Iſaiah liii. 2. And Iſaiah x1. 1, 10. he is called 
a root of Jeſſe. Vide Rom. xv. 2. 

In a contrary ſenſe St. Paul ſays, Rom. xi. 16, 
17, 18. that the Fes are, as it were, the roo! 
that bears the tree, on which the Gentiles are 


ingrafted. And that the patriarchs are the 


pure and holy ro, of which the euer are, 2s 
it were, the branches. And, that Feſus Chri/t 
is the root, on which Chriſtiaus depend, and 
from whence they derive their life, and fub- 
filtence. Col. ii. 7. 

ROSH, d, e head, or the top, or the beginning ; 
from N b, the head. . | 

ROSH, or Ros, fon of Benjamin, Gen. xlvi. 21. 

We find in the Hebrew of Ezekiel xxxviii. 2, 3. 
a people called Rh, which is not in the Vulgate. 
St. Ferom has taken it in an appellative ſenſe, 
as the head, or the prince. The Eugliſb verſion 
takes it in the ſame ſenſe. Principem capitis 
Moſxch & Thubal, Whereas the Hebrew reads, 
"IM JD N Ww1I principem Roſh, Meſech S 
Thubal. In Gen. x. 2. Y jw7 ban where 
mention is made of Tubal and Meſhech, we find 
alſo Tiras, which has ſome relation to RGV. 
The Septuagint have followed the Hebrew in 
[zehiel, and the beſt interpreters make no 
queſtion, but that X is the name of a people. 
But they are not agreed about the country they 
inhabited, nor their preſent name. 


| The Orientals hold, ſays D' Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. 


p 722, that Fapheth had an eighth ſon called 
Raus, who is not mentioned in Miſes, and who 


peopled the Riſſia we now call Maſcovy. They 


add, that Rau, was of a very uneaſy and tur- 


bulent diſpoſition. He pofleſſed the country 
beyond the Eſel, or the Volga, and often made 
inroads into his brother's territories, called 


ich5zar, who, to live in peace with him, was 


forced to make a ceſſion of all the iſlands of 
this great river, which empties itſelf into the 
Caſpian Sea, In all theſe iflands Ros cauſed 
to be ſown Turkey wheat, which the Turks to 


T 


1 


able to manage it, with theſe words; This is 
your inheritance, 


he ſame authors relate, that Fapherh had a ſon 


called Sec/ab, who chiefly turned his mind to 
building of houſes and cities, becauſe of the 
number of his children, When theſe were in- 
crealed to a great multitude, they deſired lands 
for cultivation, of their brethren the children of 
Rous, but they would not grant their requeſt, 
They afterwards addreſſed themſelves to the 
deſcendants of Kar and Gomari, their brethren 
alſo, but not with better ſucceſs; ſo that they 
thought themſelves obliged to take poſſeſſion by 
force, But then all their neighbours entered 
into a confederacy againſt them, ſo that they 
were obliged to deſiſt from their enterprize, 
and to retire into a very cold country, beyond 
the ſeventh climate. Mirkond ſays, that the 
Seclabs inhabit the country of the Hyperboreans 
even to this day, where they are forced to live 
under ground during the winter ſeaſon. M. 


D' Herbelot thinks, that theſe are the Samoiedes, 
or the Laplanders, 


he fame Airkond ſays, that Seclab had a ſon, 


whoſe mother died when ſhe brought him into 
the world; fo that they were obliged to feed 
him with the milk of a hare. And this was the 
reaſon, that when the child grew up, he could 
leap and run with an incredible nimbleneſs and 


ſwiftneſs, which qualities continued hereditary 


in the whole family. The name of Seclaò has ſo 
much relation to that of Sc/aves, or Sclavonians, 


and to what M. D' Herbelot ſays elſewhere of 


the Sc/aves, that I am much inclined to think 
it is of theſe that AZirkond ſpeaks. See Bibl. 
Orient. p. 470- 


To return: we queſtion not but Roh, or Res, 


ſignifies R, or the people that dwell on the 
Araxes, called Ro/ch by the inhabitants; which 
is the ancient habitation of the Scythians, 


RUE, Rutha; a well-known garden herb. Feſus 


Chriſt reproaches the Phariſees with their ſuper- 
ſtitious affectation of paying the tythe of rue, 
which was not in reality ſubject to the law of 
tythe. He did. not blame, however, this ſcru- 
pulous exactneſs, but their neglect of the more 


efſential parts of the law. Luke xi. 42. 


this day, in their own tongue, call wheat of Joſephus, de Bello, lib. vii. relates, there was in the 


Rows, or of Bulgaria. He cauſed very unjult 
laws to be proclaimed, to which he forced all 
his ſubjects to ſubmit. One amongſt others 
there was, which excluded the male heirs from 
lucceeding to their father's eſtates, and made 
them devolve intirely to the females. He like- 
wile introduced the cuſtom, of putting a ſword 


caſtle of Macheron, beyond Jordan, a plant of 


rue of ſuch extraordinary magnitude, that no 
ſig-tree was equal to it, either in height or ex- 
tent. It was ſaid to have been in that place ever 
ſince the time of Herod the Great; i. e. at leaſt 


ſeventy-three years before the end of the Fexvi/h 
war, when 1t periſhed. 


into the hands of the boys, as ſoon as they were RUFUS, ſon of Simon the Cyrenean, which Sim, 


aſſiſted 
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xv. 21. Rufus probably was famous among the 
firſt Chri/tians, fince St. Mark names him with 
diſtinction. Is this the Ryufus whom St. Paul 
ſalutes with his mother? Rom. xvi. 13. St. 
Polycarp in his letter to the Philippians, written 
A. D. 10), propoſes St. Ignatius, and St. Rufus, 
as models and patterns of patience. Uſuard, 
Ado, and other ancient martyrologiſts, place 
St. Rufus the martyr, December 18, and in- 
ſinuate, that he was the ſon of Simon the Cyre- 
nean; ſince they ſay he was one of the ancient 
diſciples, by whom the firſt churches were 
founded. 'The Chronicon of Lucius Dexter, a 
work of no credit, ſpeaks of St. Rufus, biſhop of 
Tortoſa, in Catalonia, honoured November 11, 
and of St. Alexander, his brother, martyred at 
Carthagena March 11. 5 


II. Rurus, of whom St. Paul ſpeaks, Rom. 


xvi. 13. is, perhaps, the ſame as Rufus, ſon of 


Simon, the Cyrenean. The ancient martyrolo- 


gies of Bede, Uſuard, Ado, and the Roman, put 

his feaſt November 21. The falſe Dorotheus 

makes him bithop of Thebes. We have ſeen, in 

= foregoing article, what the Spaniards ſay of 
im. 


III. Rurus ( Annins) was made governor of 


1 


Fudea, about A. D. 13. He ſucceeded Ambivius, 
and was ſucceeded by Valerius Gratus, A. D. 
„ | 


V. Ruevs ( Terentius) or, as the Jews call him, 


Turnus Rufus; was left by Titus at Feruſalem 
with the tenth legion, after the deſtruction of 
that city. To/eph. de Bello, lib. vii. cap. 17. 
A. D. 70. The Jews aſſure us, that Rufus 
cauſed the plough to go over it. He ſent pri- 
ſoner to Titus a chief Few called Simon Gioras, 
who had hid himſelf in one of the common 
ſewers of the temple. [N.B. It is thought 
Rufus paſſed the ploughſhare rather over the 
area of the temple, than over the city, at leaſt, 
generally ſpeaking. ] | | | 


[RULE, and RuLErs. Theſe words are ap- 


plied to different ſtations of authority: God 
ruleth over all, and the proud Nebuchadnezzar 
is degraded from his throne till he acknowledges 


this truth, Dan. iv. 26. The Meſhah rules. 


among the ſons of men, and even rules, in 


power, over his enemies, Pſalm cx. 2. but in 
goodneſs over his people. Adam ruled over the 


creatures, in paradiſe, as being their ſuperior : 
over his wife, after the fall, as being the guar- 
dian ſex, and the regulator of propriety, and 
reſtraint. He reigned alſo over his poſterity, as 
their king and judge, governing their ſocial 


conduct as their common father, 


RUN 


aſſiſted our Saviour in carrying his croſs, Mark Huſbands rule their wives; and their own familie 


Paſtors rule the churches, whom they teach 
Princes and nobles rule to wherever their Power 
extends; and ſovereign rule is ſupreme for the 
benefit and advantage of thoſe who are unde: 
its authority. In proportion as the ſphere 
regulating authority 1s enlarged, it require; 
greater energy of mind, greater capability of 
apprehenſion, greater fortitude, and preater rec. 
titude, to diſcharge the duties attached to its 
importance, its dignity, and its influence, 
Nothing can be greater unhappineſs than to he 
ſubject to the rule and caprice of babes, Iſaiz, 
iii. 4. of ſervants, Lam. v. 8. of women, Iſai} 
iii. 12. of the wicked, Prov. xxviii. 15. XXix. 2. 
The ruler of 7eſeph's houſe, Gen. xliii. 16. is hi 
houſe ſteward : his domeſtic inſpector and re. 
gulator : the ruler of the people is the ci 
the judiciary magiſtrate, Exod. xxii. 28. tho 
ſhalt not revile the ruler of thy people: eſpe- 
cially in the diſcharge of his office. For th: 
ruler of the ſynagogue vide ARrcHisy Nag. 
Gus. | 
RUMA, dh, a city, Judg. ix. 41. exalted, ſul. 
lime, or rejected; from ZN rum, elevated, &, 
and from dd ramah, rejected. Heb. has th 
dumah, Joſh. xv. 52. {[Arumah. Eng. tranſ.] 
RUMA. F7o/ephus ſpeaks of Ruma a village ef 
Galilee, De Bello, lib. iii. cap. 9. In 2 Kings 
xxiil. 36. there is mention of Ruma; but Ji 
phus there reads Abuma. | 


RUMP of the ſacrifices, Moſes ordained, that the 


rump and fat of the ſheep, offered for peace- 
offerings, ſhould be put on the fire of the altar, 
- Vide Exod. xxix. 22. Levit. iii. g. vii. 3. vill 
25. ix. 19. The rump was eſteemed the 
moſt delicate part of the animal, as being tlie 
fatteſt. Travellers, both ancient and modern, 
ſpeak of the rumps of ſome breeds of ſheep in 
Syria and Arabia, as weighing ſome, twenty or 
thirty pounds. Herodotus ſays, lib. iii. cap. 113. 
that ſome may be ſeen three cubits long, or four 
foot and an half : they drag upon the ground; 
and for fear they ſhould be hurt, or the {kn 
torn, thẽ ſhepherds put under the tails of thel 
ſheep certain little carriages, which theſe an: 
mals draw after them. The Pagans had allo 
this regard for the rumps or tails, that the) 
always made them a part of their ſacrifices 
Ariſtophan, in pace, & Acharnes, act. 3. ſcen. 3 
Vide FRAGMENT, No. CXLVIII. p. 110, and 
Plate of SYRIAN ANIMALS. | 
[To RUN is to paſs very ſwiftly, to make rapid. 
progreſs. It is uſed metaphorically not only for 
rapidity, but for perſeverance; “ So run that Ye 


may obtain” the crown of rewards. — 
0 


R UT 

fore ſo run, as not incorrectly“ — not paſſing 
over the boundaries, the limits, of the courſe, 
Heb. xii. 1.“ let us run with patience“ — per- 
ſeveringly—ſteadily—the race ſet before us.“ 
To run to exceſs of riot, 1 Peter iv. 4. is to 


urſue with avidity, and to follow with pro- 
longed attention ſenſual gratifications and in- 


2 0p 
harveſters, he found Ruth, commended her, 
and favoured her, Ruth returned home at 
evening, told Naomi of the civilities of Boaz, 
who had alſo bid her glean only in his field. 
Naomi bleſſed God, who had put ſuch ſenti- 


ments of humanity in Boaz's heart, and ac- 
quainted Ruth that this was their kinſman. 


E dulgencies, & c. At the end of harveſt Naomi ſaid to Ruth, go this 
Is men when running, eſpecially when running night, and lie at the feet of Boaz, who winnows 


for a prize, labour with great diligence, earneſt- 


neſs, intenticn, and intenſity, the apoſtle uſes 
this word to run to expreſs the courſe of his 
conduct among his Chri/tian converts; his con- 
tinued behaviour towards them, Gal. ii. 2. 
« left by any means I had run, or ſhould here- 
after run in vain”—leſt my miniſterial labours 
ſhould ſuffer under the imputation of improper 
motives, conduct, or management. The ſame 
apoſtle alſo tells his Galatian converts, chap. v. 
7. Ye did run well; who did hinder you?“ 


Ye did run with ſpeed and vigour, who came 


| acroſs your courſe, and ſo drove you back in 
| your Chriſtian race, your profeſſion of godli- 
| neſs?] | 

E RUTH, nm, drunk, ſatisfied. EEE 

E RUTH, a Moabite/s, who having married CHilion 
the ſon of Elimelech and Naomi, who had ſettled 
in Moab, dwelt ſome time with him, without 
having children. Naomi having loſt her huſ- 
band and two ſons, and deſiring to return to 
Bethlehem, her own country, her two daughters- 
in-law being now widows, offered to aitend her, 
But ſhe aſſuring them of her inability to provide 


for them there, Orpah was perſuaded to con- 
tinue in the land of Moab, but Ruth would ac- 


company Naomi to Bethlehem. This happened 
at the cloſe of the time of the Judges, and under 
the government of Eli, if we may believe 
Joſepbus, Antiq. lib. v. cap. 11. The rabbins 
pretend that Boaz, who married Ruth, was the 
tame as bzan judge of 1/rael, who governed ſeven 
years, about A. M. 2823, between Fephthah and 
tlon, The greater chronology of the Hebrews 
places this hiſtory in the time of Ehud, and of 
the ſervitude of the Mraelites under Eglen, king 
of Moab. Others place it under Barat and 
Deborah ; others, under Gideon; others, under 


his corn; and do what he adviſes you. Ruth 
went accordingly, in the night, and lay down 
at his feet. Boz awaking, was alarmed. But 


| Ruth ſaid, I am Ruth thine handmaid; ſpread 


therefore thy ſhirt over thy thine handmaid, for thou 
art a near kinſman. Boaz acknowledged, that 
indeed he was a near kinſman, yet there was 
another nearer than himſelf; but if he ſhould. 
refuſe to marry her, he himſelf would take her 
to wife. Riling very early, before it was day- 
light, he filled Ruth's kerchief with corn, and 
ſent her to Naomi. | 


Boaz went to the gate of Bethlehem, and before the 


elders of the city, cited him to appear, who was 
the neareſt kinſman to Elimelech; that he might 
marry Ruth, the widow of Ch:/ion, his fon. 
This perſon declining it, Boaz then inſiſted, 
that he ſhould renounce his right to it : this he 
willingly did; and then Boaz declared, that he 
intended to marry her himſelf. 'Thus Ruth 


became the wife of Boaz, by whom ſhe had 


a ſon called Obed, who was father to 7e, and 
grandfather to king David. 


The book of Ruth, which contains this hiſtory, . 


is placed, in our Bibles, between the book of 
Judges and the books of Samuel, as being the 
ſequel of the former, and an introduction to 
the latter. St. Jerom inform us, Prolog. Galat. 
that the Jews added it to the book of Fudges, 
becauſe the tranſaCtions it relates happened in 
the time of the judges of I/rae/: Judg. i. 1. 
And ſeveral of the ancient fathers make but 
one book of the Judges and Ruth. But the 
modern Fews commonly place in their Biblec, 
after the Pentateuch, the five Megilloth ; 1. The 
Song of Songs; 2. Ruth; 3. The Lamentations of 
Jeremiah; 4. Eceleſiaſtes; 5. Efther. Sometimes 
Ruth is placed the firſt of the five, ſometimes 
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Avimelech, Uſher, whom we follow, places it 
under Shargar, about one hundred and twenty 
ears after "Foſbua, | 

len Naomi came to Bethblebem, Ruth went to 
E | gleaning for their ſupport. By chance ſhe en- 
| {cred the field of a rich citizen of Bethlehem, 
named Boaz, who was related to Elimelech her 
father-in-law. When Boas came to ſee his 


e + 


the ſecond, and ſometimes the fifth. | 
The ſcope of the author of this book, is to relate 

the genealogy of David; and, in all pro- 

bability, he was the ſame author as com- 


poſed the firſt book of Samuel; in which, 
becauſe he could not conveniently: place this 
genealogy of David, he choſe rather to pive | F 
it by itſelf. The writer . obſerves, . at the be- 
ginning 
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ginming of his work, that the hiſtory he was 
going to relate, happened when the judges go- 
verned J/rael; therefore they ceaſed to govern it 
when he wrote. Alſo, he ſpeaks of David 
at the end of his book; which ſhews, that, at 
ſooneſt, it muſt have been written in the time 
of David. Beſides, I have obſerved two ways 
of ſpeaking in it, or particular phraſes, which 


R Y D 


iv. 44. xx. 23. 2 Sam. iii. . 35, xix. 13. 1 


Kings ii. 23. xix. 2. Xx. 10. 2 Kings vi. 21. th 
3 « UE 
ſecond, I have diſcovered to your ect, for | g, 
zold yo; Ruth iv. 4 Compare 1 San, xy, , 


2 Sam. vii. 27, 


The canonicalneſs of this book was never diſputel. 
Ruth the Moabiteſs is in the genealogy of gy, 


Saviour, Matt. i. 5. 


are only found in the books of Samuel and of RYDDA, a city which the Fes conquered ſcon 
from the Arabians under Alexander F 


Faſeph. Antig. lib. xiv. cap. 2. 


the Kings ; the firſt is, The Lord do ſo to me, and 
mure alſo: Ruth i. 17. Compare 1 Sam. iii. 1). 


Fanny, 
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ABACON, king of Egypt. Herodotus relates, 
lib, it. that Sabacus, or Sabacon, king of Ethi- 
„ia, having made an incurſion into Egypt, Anyſis, 
who then reigned, being blind, eſcaped into the 
marſnes, and abandoned his kingdom to Sabacon, 
who reigned there fifty years. Vide FRAGMENT, 
No. „page His maxim was, never to 
put any perſon to death, but to condemn all 
offenders to work upon the banks of the Nile. 
He withdrew into his kingdom of Ethiopia, hav- 
ing had a dream, which commanded him to cut 
aſunder in the middle all the prieſts of Egypt. 
He choſe rather to quit the country ; and this 
the readier, becauſe the number of years was 
compleated, which the oracle had told him he 
ſhould reignin Egypt. After he was withdrawn, 


government. He had Sethon for his ſucceſſor, 
| who lived under Sennacherib. 1 | 
| It is probable, that Sabacon is the ſame whom the 
| dcripture calls 89. 2 Kings xvii. 4. After this 


very powerful, Heſbea, king of Iſrael, made an 


ſhake off the yoke of the A4/hrians ; and he re- 
ſuled to pay the ¶Mrians their tribute. 2 Kings 
ww. 9. To revenge this, Sha/mane/ar marched 
againſt him, and beſieged Heſbea in Samaria. 
He was forced to ſurrender, after a ſiege of three 
| years, A. M. 3283, ante A. D. 721. 

| SABACHTHANI, pu, thou haſt forſaken ine; 
from pay ſhabac, The Hebrew, Pſalm xxii. 1. 
reads ZN, afabtani, thou haſt forſaken me; but 
It might be read 2M, Zabachthani, thou haſt 
| /acrijiced me. [It appears to be a Chaldee-iſm.] 

| >ABACHTHANI, or SabaFani. We read in the 
| Lolpe], that Jeſus Chriſt upon the croſs, cried 
out, Eli, Eli, lama ſabachthani? My God, my 
2 why haſt thou forſaken me? Mat. xxvii. 46. 
Mark xv. 34. This is a corrupt reading of the 
| ey Azabthani, or Gnazabthani; thou haſt for- 
I NN me, Pſal. xxii. 1 rom 
TH, rxas, armies, flocks, frehts ; from 
ale, , , 

Voz. II. Part 2. 


Anyſis came out of his retreat, and reſumed the 


uſurper had, in a ſhort time, rendered himſelf 


alliance with him; thinking, by his aſſiſtance, to 
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SABAOTH, or rather Zabaoth, an Hebrew word, 
ſignifying hoſts or armies, MN MM Fehowah 
Sabaoth, The Lord of Hoſts. Whether we under- 
ſtand the hoſt of heaven, or the angels and mi- 
niſters of the Lord; or the ſtars and planets, 
which as an' army ranged in battle array, per- 

form the will of God; or, laſtly, the people of 
the Lord, hoth of the old and new covenant, 
which is truly a great army, of which God is 
the general and commander. | 

The Hebrew word Zaba is often uſed alſo, to ſig- 
nify the ſervice his ſacred miniſters perform to 
God in the temple; becauſe they are there, as it 


were, ſoldiers, or guards, attending the court 


of their prince, Numb. iv. 3, 23, 30, &c. This 
word is alſo uſed, to expreſs the duty of the 
women who watched at the door of the taber- 
nacle, and kept guard there in the night-time, 
Exodus xxxvill. 8. NA RMA . 

SABEANS, Saw, captivity; from raw fhabah : 
otherwiſe, converſron, reſt, old- age; from Inv 

Dub, ny 

57 BEANS, Tſai. xlv. 14. The Sabeans, men of 
flature. Probably the Sabeans of Arabia Felix, 
or of Afa, They ſubmitted to Cyrus. 

The Sabeans of Arabia, were deſcended from Saba: 

but as there are ſeveral of this name, who were 
all heads of peoples, or of tribes; we muſt diſ- 
tinguiſh ſeveral kinds of Sabeans. 


(1) Thoſe Sabeans who ſeized the flocks of Fob, 1. 


15, were, probably, a people of Arabia Deſerta, 
about Begra; or, perhaps, a flying troop of 
Sabeans which infeſted that country. We ſhall 
hereafter mention Saba, or Sheba, the ſon of 
Fockſhan, who might be the father of theſe 


Sabeans, 


(2) Sabcans, deſcendants from Sheba, ſon of Cub, 


Gen. x. 7. are probably of Arabia Felix they 
are famous for ſpices; the poets give them 
the epithet of ſoft and effeminate, and ſay they 
were governed by women. 1 
Medis, levibuſque Sabæis 
Imperat hic Sexus. 
CLAUD, IN EurRor. lib. ii. 
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Several are of opinion, that from hence came On occafion of the ſabbath, it is diſputed 


the queen of Sheba, 1 Kings x. 1, 2. and that of 
theſe Sabeans the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks, Ixxii. 10. The 
kings of Arabia and Sheba ſhall give gifts. And 
Jeremiah vi. 20. What are the perfumes of 
Sheba to me? And T/aiah lx. 6. All who come 
from Sheba ſhall offer gold and perfumes. 


(3) Sabeans, ſons of Shebah, ſon of Rheumah, pro- 


bably alſo dwelt in Arabia Felix. I imagine it 
is of theſe Ezekiel ſpeaks, xxvii. 22, who 


came with their merchandiſe to the fairs of 


Tyre: and Joel iii. 8. I will deliver up your 
children to the tribe of Judah, who ſhall ſell 
them to the Sabeans, a very diſtant nation. 


(4) Sabeans, deſcendants from Foktan, may very 


well be thoſe mentioned by Ezekie/ xxvii. 23. 
Saba, Afſfur, and Chelmad, thy dealers. We 
believe they inhabited beyond the Euphrates ; 
from whence they are connected with Afr and 
 Chelmad. | 5 
(5) Sabeans are alſo placed in Africa, in the iſle 
of Merce. Joſephus, Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 5. brings 
the queen of Sheba from hence, and pretends 
that it had the name of Shebah, or Saba, before 
that of Meroe. [Mr. Bruce is of this opinion. 
Sabeans, or Sabians, or Zabians, is a name of the 
ancient idolaters, or image-worſhippers, in Per- 
fia. See ZABIANS. 


SABBATH, nav, odBBurTov, ſabbatum, or ſubba- 


thum, Vulgat. ceſſation from labour, reſt, repoſe, 
SABBATH. mi 2 in Hen, e 
reſt. God having created the world in ſix 
days, reſted on the ſeventh; Geneſ. ii. 2, 3. 
7. e. he ceaſed from producing new beings, in 
this creation ; and becauſe he had reſted upon it, 


he bleſſed this day, i. e. ſanCtified it, and ap- 


pointed it in a peculiar manner for his worſhip. 
The Hebrews, afterwards, in conſequence of this 
deſignation, and to preſerve the memory of the 
creation, ſanctified, by his order, the Sadbbath- 
day, or the ſeventh day of the week, abſtaining 
from all work, labour, and ſervile employments, 
and applying themſelves to the ſervice of the 
Lord, to the ſtudy of his law, and to prayer. 

Sabbath (or ſabathum) is ſometimes taken merely 
for reſt ; ſometimes, for eternal reſt and felicity 
in heaven. See Hebrews iv. 4, Cc. 

The days of Sabbath {/abbatha) are taken, ſome- 
times, for all the Fewwi/þ feſtivals. Keep my /ab- 
baths, Lev. xix. 3, 30. i. e. my feaſts; as, the 
Paſſover, Pentecoſt, Feaſt of T abernacles, &Cc. 

Sabbathum is alſo taken for the whole week. Zejuno 
bis in ſabbatho, Luke xvii. 12. Fulgate. I faſt 
twice a week, Una ſabbath: the firſt day of the 
week, John xx. 1, 19, Luke xxiv. 1. As xx. 7. 
i Cor. Xvi. 2. 


a 
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wh 
God created the whole world by one 883 


all at once, by a ſimultaneous action, and br; 
ſimple act; or at fix diſtinct operations, and in 
ſix days ſucceſſively, ſo that the ſeventh day was 
really and truly a day of reſt to the Lord, at the 
end of his ſucceſſive creation, Phiz, Alle 
lib. i. & de Mundi Opificis. Origen, lib. vi, , 
Celf. St. Auſtin, lib. iv. de Geneſ. ad Litter, en. 
18, Sc. lib. xi. de Civit. lib. vii. lib. xii, (. 
cap. 29. Procopius, Cafet, Canus, and ſome nu. 
derns, maintain, that God not only ereated a 
matter in the fame inſtant, but, that at the fan; 


time he diſpoſed it in order, and gave ever 
thing its proper form, without waiting ſq ; 
courſe of fix days. That the account Mes gires 


and the diſtribution of the works of the Creator 
into fix days, is not a ſucceſſion of time, hy 
only a ſucceſſion of order and reaſon, propoſed 
by way of accommodation to the comprehenſon 
of the people, and to impart a diſtinct notion cf 
the material creation, by diſtributing it int 
parts, and into a certain diſpoſition or order, 


But the greater part of the fathers and comments. 


tors maintain a ſucceſhve creation, agreeably tg 


the account of Moſes, And indeed, there is 10 


neceſſity of departing from the literal ſenſe of 
Scripture in this place. The reiterated act, 
and the different operations mentioned by Aa, 
ought indeed to be explained conſiſtently with 
the infinite power, and perfect fimplicity of the 


acts of the Creator, and ſo as to exclude the no- 


tion of any weakneſs, wearineſs, or imperſcCtion 
in him. But all this may be done, without de- 
nying a ſucceſſive creation. God, by his infinite 
power, drew forth, out of nothing, all the nut. 
ter of the univerſe; by his wiſdom, he gae 


every part all the motions neceilary to arrange 


the Chaos, whoſe parts being difentangled 
from one another, and re-united with others 
more appropriate, might compoſe what we cil 
the world, in its preſent condition. This mo. 
tion, conducted by the Spirit and wifdom gk 
God, might continue ſix days; after wich, 
God reſted; i. e. he ceaſed ſrom producing ty 
new being; but he continued {till to act by tw 
Providence, and his concurrence, and to pe- 


ſerve his work, in the ſtate of beauty and per- 


fection to which he had brought it. 


As to thoſe particular beings, that could not be 


produced by a continuation of the general lays 
of motion communicated by God to matter, + 


men, plants, and animals, it mult neceſſarily be 


acknowledged, that God formed them ſucce!- 

fvely, as Maoſes acquaints us, by applying, form- 

ing, animating matter, agreeably to the denn 
1 | 
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of his wiſdom; by inſpiring into man a reaſon- 
| able ſoul; by giving to animals their ſeveral in- 
tins, for their preſervation and re- production; 
by communicating to plants thoſe qualities that 
diſtinguiſh them from each other, and their ſeeds 
and grains proper for their renovation. | 
Another great queſtion, about the Sabbath, is, 
Whether, from the beginning of the world, 
God gave the law of the Sabbath? and, whether 
this day was always obſerved, at leaſt among the 
more pious of the firlt men, as the patriarchs, 
before the promulgation of the law ? Whether 


this be the ſenſe of thoſe words, Gen. ii. 2. And 


God bleſſed the ſeventh day, and /anflified it. Some 
fathers, Clem. Alex. lib. v. Strom. Ifujeb. Prepar. 
lib. xiii. cap. 12. and ſome Fewwi/h doQtors, de 
Creat. Prob. 8. have aſſerted the affirmative; 
and Menaſſeb Ben-Ifrael, apud Selden de Jure 
Nat. & Gent. lib. iii. cap. 13, &c. aſſures us, 
that, according to the tradition of the ancients, 
Abraham and his poſterity having preſerved the 
memory of the creation, obſerved the Sabbath 
alſo, in conſequence of the natural law to that 
purpoſe. Some alſo believe, that the religion 
of the ſeventh day is preſerved among the Pagans, 
and that the obſervation of this day is as old as 
the world itſelf. Vide FRAGMENT, No. XX. 
page 42. : ; 
| Philo ſays, de Mundi Opificio, that the Sabbath is 
not a feſtival peculiar to any one people or coun- 
try, but is common to the whole world; and 
that it may be named the general and public feſ- 
tival, and that of the nativity of the world. Jo- 
ſephus, contr. Appion, lib. ii. advances, that there 


is no city, Greek or Barbarian, nor any nation, 


| where the religion of the Sabbath was not known. 
Ariſtobulus, in Euſebius, lib. xii. cap. 12. Prep. 
quotes Homer and Hefiod, who ſpeak of the ſe- 
venth day as of a day ſacred and venerable. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Strom. lib. v. ſpeaks of the 
Sabbath in the ſame terms as Ariſtobulus, and he 
adds ſome paſſages from the ancients, which ce- 
lebrate the ſeventh day. | 
Some believe, that Fob obſerved the ſabbath-day ; 
becauſe at the end of ſeven days he offered a ſa- 
crifice to the Lord on account of his children, 
Abenezra apud Boulduc. in Job i. 2, 5. Some 
Rabbins inform us, that Joſeph alſo obſerved the 
/abbath in Egypt, Bechai ad Berefith. fol. 37. 
But the contrary opinion is not without its proofs. 
Ihe greater part of the fathers and commenta- 
tors hold, that the benediction and ſanCtification 
of the ſabbath, mentioned by Moſes in the be- 
ginning of Geneſis, ſignifies only that appoint- 
ment then made of the ſeventh day, to be after- 


wards ſolemnized and ſanctiſied by the Jews. 


S A B 
It does not appear from any paſſage of Scrip- 
ture, that the ancient patriarchs obſerved the 
ſabbath z or that God deſigned to oblige them 
thereto, before the law. Philo ſays, Vit. Mo. 
lib. i. that the Hebrews having forgotten the day 
of the creation of the world, were again re- 
minded of it, when God having cauſed it to 
rain manna all the other days of the week, with- 
held it on the Sabbath-day, The ſeventh day, 


which was honoured by ſome Pagans, and of 
which they have ſpoken, as of an holy day, was 


either dedicated to Apollo; or, it was an imita- 
tion of the Jewiſh Sabbath, which ſome Pagans 


eld in honour heretofore, either out of ſuper- 


{tition or devotion. 


Exzekicl xx. 12, 20. ſays expreſsly, that the Sabbath, 


and the other feaſts of the Jews, are ſigns given 
by God to his people, to diſtinguiſh them from 
other nations. I gave them my Sabbaths, to be a 


fign between me and them, that they might know 
that I am the Lord that ſanfify them. And again, 


Hallow my Sabbaths, and they ſhall be a fign be- 
taveen me and you, that ye may know that I am the 
Lord your God. And Maoſes, Dent. v. 15. The 
Lord hath brought thee out of Egypt, therefore 
the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the Sab- 
bath-day, Vide FRAGMENT, No. CXXIX. page 
gl. Tuſtin Martyr, Dial. cum Tryph. Tertul- 


lian, lib. iv. cont. Jud. cap. 4. Euſebius, Hiſt. 


Feel. lib. i. cap. 4. Prep. lib. vii. cap. 3. Dem, 


lib. i. cap. 6. in Pſalm. xci. 1. St. Bernard, in 


Cantic. ſerm. 50. advance, as a matter not to be 
doubted, that neither the patriarchs before the 
deluge, nor thoſe after, obſerved the Sabbath. 
Irenæus, adv. her, lib. iv. cap. 30. ſays expreſsly, 
that Abraham had faith, and was called the 
friend of God; yet neither was circumciſed, nor 
obſerved the Sabbath. Abraham ipſe fine circum- 
ciſiune, & ſine obſervatione Sabbathorum, Deo cre- 
didit, & amicus Dei appellatus eff. On this ſub- 
ject ſee Selden de jure nat. & gent. lib. iii. cap. 
13, 14, 15. Spencer de /egibus Heb. lib. i. cap. 4. 


ect. % Er. 


God gave the precept of the Sabbath to the He- 


brews, at Marah, one month after their coming 
out of Egypt, Abib 15, which anſwers to our 
March, A.M. 25 13, ante A. D. 1491. Manna 
began to fall, according to ſeveral of the fathers, 


on the Sunday, fix days before the Sabbath. Ori- 


gen. Homil. 7. in Exod. Synod. Ceſar, apud. Bed. 
Ambreſiaſter in 1 Cor. x. 5. Athanaſ. ſerm. 25. 
de temp. apud Aug. According to others, it ſell 
on the very eve of the Sabbath, However this 


be, it was probably on occaſion of the manna, 


that God commanded the Hebrews to obſerve 
the ſeventh day; and wy to go out to gather 
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any on that day, for none would fall. The 
ſame command of celebrating the Sabbath occurs 
ſeveral times in the law. Exod, xx. 8, 9, 10, 
11. Levit. xxiii. 3. Deut. v. 12. 


In Exod. xxxi. 13. Xxxv. 2. it is ſaid, that God 


eſtabliſhed his Sabbath among the children of 
Iſrael, as a ſign to make them remember, that 
he is the Lord who ſanctifies them. Adding, 
that whoſoever ſhall prophane the Sabbath ſhall 
be puniſhed with death; and we ſee the execu- 


tion of this law on the man, who having 


gathered wood on the Sabbath day, was ſtoned 


by the people. Numb. xv. 32, 35. On other 
| holy days it was allowed to light a fire, and to 


dreſs victuals; but this was expreſsly forbid on 


the Sabbath day. Exod. xxxv. 2, 3. The rab- 
bins confine this prohibition to ſervile works 


only ; as to bake bread, to dreſs meat, to forge 
metals, &c. They ſuppoſe that for ſuch ſort of 
works it is forbid to light a fire, but not for 
one to warm himſelf. On the Sabbath days the 


miniſters of the temple entered on their week ; 


and thoſe who had attended the foregoing week 
went out. They placed on the golden table new 
loaves of ſhew-bread, and took away the old 
ones. Levit. xxiv. 8. Alſo, on this day were 
offered particular ſacrifices, of two lambs ſor a 
burnt-offering, with the wine and the meal. 
The Sabbath was celebrated, as the other feſti- 
vals, from evening to evening. 


Let us inquire what has been the praCtice of the 


Zeawws, in conſequence of this inſtitution, 


The firſt obligation of the Sabbath expreſſed in the 


law, is, to ſanctify it. Numb. xxviii. 9, 10. 
Exod. xx. 8. Remember to ſanctiſy the Sabbath 
day. It is ſanctified by doing good works in it; 
by prayer, by praiſes and thankſgivings, by 
public and private worſhip of God, by the ſtudy 
of his law, by juſtice, innocence, and tran- 
quillity of mind, 


The ſecond obligation is that of reſt. Thou ſhalt 


do no work on the Sabbath. Meaning any ſervile 
or laborious work, that might fix the mind, and 
interrupt that attention which was due to God, 
and which is neceſſary when we pay acceptable 
worſhip to him. The 7exws have varied about 
the manner, in which they ought to obſerve the 
reſt of the Sabbath. In the time of the Maccabees, 


they durſt not ſo much as defend themſelves 


from an enemy on this day, even in the moſt 


preſſing neceſſity. 1 Mac. ii. 32, 33, &c. Since 


that time they have not ſcrupled to take arms, 


and ſtand on their neceſſary defence. But it 

may be ſeen by Joſephus, that they would not 
attack their enemies, nor hinder them from ad- - 
vancing their works; nor would they march 


with their armies, even in time of war, or 


In the time of our Saviour, they would Water 
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in the enemies country, on the Sabbath dar 


their cattle, or take out of a ditch a beaſt thy 
had happened to fall in, on the Sabbath da: 
but by a falſe delicacy they could not bear with 
our Javiour's healing the fick on that gar. 
Matt. xii. 11, 12. Since that time they hae 
determined, that a man might give food to: 
beaſt, that ſhould happen to fall into a pit, but 
muſt not take him our on that day. The Je; 
complained of our Saviour's diſciples, ' wi 
paſſing through the corn-fields on the Sabbat 
day, gathered ſome ears of corn, and rubhe4 
them between their hands, in order to eat the 
grains. This action of his apoſtles, our Sayiour 
excuſed from the neceſſity of the thing, and he. 
cauſe they had need of nouriſhment ; adding, 


that the prieſts themſelves in the temple 


work, which every where elſe would be 
eſteemed violation of the Sabbath; that the fon 
of man was Lord of the Sabbath; and, thut 


the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath, | | | 


The rabbins reckon thirty-nine primary prokibi. 


tions, which ought to be obſerved on the 8“. 
bath, and ſeveral other ſecondary ones depend- 
ant on them. Their number is ſo great, that i: 
is almoſt impoſſible to keep them all; and tle 
rabbins affirm, that if the people of 1/rae! coul 
keep but two Sabbaths as they ought to be kept, | 
they ſhould ſoon ſee themſelves delivered from 
the. evils under which they groan. Fide Bu 


_ torf. Syn. Fud. cap. 11. Their ſcrupuloſity eren 
forbids to peel, or to roaſt, an apple, to kill 


flea, a fly, or any other inſect, if it is fo by 
that the ſex may be diſtinguiſhed; to ſing, or 
to play on an inſtrument, ſo loud as to awaken 
a child. Yet notwithſtanding all this, the . 
maritans pretend, that the Jews are not te- 
ligious enough in their obſervation of the d“. 
bath. As for them, they will not light a fire on 
this day, they abſtain from the uſe of marriage, 
they do not ſtir from their places, ſave only to 
go to the houſe of the Lord. They employ 


| themſelves wholly on that day in reading the 


law, in prayers, and thankſgivings. (Letter of 
the Samaritans to Mr. Huntington.) 


Of all the feſtivals God has enjoined, there tc 


none of which the Fezws are ſo jealous, 0! 
of which they ſpeak ſo magnificently, as of the 
Sabbath. They call it their Spouſe, becauſe God 


has given it to them alone, excluſive of all other 


nations. Leo of Modena, who alone 1s equi 
valent to all the modern Fews, ſays, the rad- 
bins have reduced all that is forbid on the S- 


bath day, to theſe thirty-nine heads, _ 
which 
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which have their circumſtances, and depend- Being come home, the fathers bleſs their children, 


ences: — to till the ground; to ſow; to 
reap; to make hay; to bind ſheaves of corn; 
to threſh ; to winnow; to grind; to ſift meal; 
to knead dough ; to bake; to ſhear; to whiten, 
comb, or card wool; to ſpin; to twine, or 
twiſt; to warp; to dye; to tye; to untye; to 
ſew ; to tear, or pull in pieces; to build; ro 
pull down; to knock with a hammer; to hunt, 
or fiſh; to kill a beaſt; to ſlay it; to dreſs it; 
to ſcrape the ſkin; to tan it; to cut leather; to 
write; to ſcratch out; to rule paper for writing; 
to light a fire, to extinguiſh a fire; to cariy any 
thing from place to place; to expoſe any ing 
to ale. 


Other things are forbidden, as conſequences from 


theſe. E. gr. to file, is comprehended under 
grinding; to curdle milk, under boiling, and ſo 
of others. They muſt neither light, nor put 
out, a fire or a lamp; and, commonly, they keep 
Chriſlian ſervants in their houſes, to do ſuch 
offices for them on the Sabbath day. They not 
only forbear from carrying burdens, but on this 
day they will not dreſs themſelves; and carry 
their exactneſs ſo ſar, as to inſpe the orna- 
ments and cloaths of their women, children, and 
ſervants. They ſpeak of no buſineſs, or ſecular 
affairs; they neither give nor receive; neither 
ſell, nor buy, .or make any bargain. They 


handle no tool, nor any thing heavy; they touch 


no money, neither go on horſe-back, nor in a 
boat, They neither bathe, nor uſe any chirurgi- 
cal operations, but in caſes of great neceſſity. 
They may walk as much as they pleaſe within 
the city, or ſuburbs, where they inhabit ; but 
they muſt not go out of the city or ſuburbs, 
above the diſtance of two thouſand cubits. 
They undertake no work on the Friday, but ſuch 
| 2s may eaſily be finiſhed before the evening. 
About an hour before ſun-ſet, they put into a 
warm place what they have prepared to eat the 
day following; and about half an hour before 
ſun-ſet all work is quitted, and the Sabbath is 
luppoſed to be begun. Then the women light 
a lamp in their chambers; which lamp com- 
monly has fix wicks, or, at leaſt, four, and it 
burns during great part of the night. 'They 
alſo ſet out a table covered with a fair table- 
cloth, whereon they put bread, which they 
cover with another long, narrow cloth. Some, 
to begin the Sabbath well, put on clean linen, 
and waſh their hands and face. They all go to 
tne ſynagogue, where they rehearſe certain 
prayers, from their books; after which they 
cturn to their houſes,” and ſalute one another 
by wilhing a good Sabbath, 


and the maſters their diſciples; then. fitting 
down to table, the maſter of the family pro- 
nounces certain bleſſings on the bread and wine, 
and makes mention of the. inſtitution 'of the 
Sabbath, He drinks a little of the wine he hath 
bleſſed, and gives it round to all at table, He 


does the ſame by the bread ; and then they en- 


tertain themſelves. On the Sabbath. day morn- 
ing they riſe later than on other days. At the 
ſynagogue, they rehearſe ſeveral pſalms and 
prayers, in commendation of the Sabbath, in- 
termingled with ſinging, and the ordinary 
prayers. Then they bring out. the Pentateuch, 
and ſeven perſons read the ſection that ſtands 
next in order. 'Then they read out of the pro- 
phets a ſection, which has ſome relation to 
what was read out of the law. Laſtly, he who 
holds the book in his hands, lifts it up on high; 
and gives his bleſſing to all preſent. . They 


pray aſterwards for thoſe princes under whoſe 


juriſdiction and protection they live; and they 
make a ſermon, or exhortation, in the morn- 
ing or afternoon, according to the cuſtom of 
the place. 


When night comes, and they can diſcern in the 
heaven three ſtars of moderate magnitude, then 


the Sabbath is ended, and they may return to 
their ordinary employments. Thoſe who go to 


the ſynagogue, add to the common evening 


prayers, certain leſſons and benedictions, in re- 
lation to the Sabbath; and as they think, that 


the puniſhment of the ſouls in purgatory is ſuſ- 


pended on this day, they prolong its continuance 
as much as they can, When each is returned 


home, they light a taper or a lamp, which 


has, at leaſt, two wicks, the maſter of the houſe 
takes in a cup wine and ſweet-ſcented ſpices, 
and after pronouncing ſome benedictions, he 
bleſſes the wine and the ſpices; then he flavours 
the ſpices, and throws the wine upon the 
ground, in token of chearfulneſs, aul pro- 
nounces ſome bleſſings. Thus the ceremony of 


the Sabbath is ended. Thoſe who meet com- 


pliment one another, by wiſhing each other 
a happy week. 


Some ancient fathers quote the law which enjoins 


the reſt of the Sabbath, with this exception; you 


ſhall do nothing on this day, except what 1s for 


the health of the ſoul, or the ſupport of life; 
or except in ſuch things wherein lite is in dan- 
ger. Omne opus ſervile non facietis in eo, preter- 


quam quad ad animam pertinet, as Tertullian reads 


it; adv. Judæo, cap. 4. or, as he ſays, cont: 
Marcion. lib. iv. cap. 12. nift quod fiat omnis 
anime, Or laſtly, as St. Jerom reads it, in 1/. 
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xxvfli. lege præceptum eft, ne in Sabbatho opus 
ſervile faciamus—ut illa tantum faciamus, que ad 
animæ ſalutem pertinent A very ancient gloſs 
this, and authoriſed by the practice of the pri- 
mitive Jezus, who uſed to allow the taking of a 
beaſt out of a ditch, that ſhould happen to fall 
in on the Sabbath, and was in danger of loſing 
: its life. | | | 

Such prophane authors as have ventured to ſpeak 
of the origin of the Sabbath, have only ſhewed 
their ignorance of Jervi/h affairs. Tacitus, Hiſt. 
lib. v. thought they obſerved the Sabbath in 
honour of Saturn, to whom Saturday was con- 
ſecrated in the pagan religion. But Plutarch 
aſſerts, Sym. lib. iv. it was kept in honour of 
Bacchus, who is called Sabbo:; and becauſe in 
the feſtivals of this falſe deity they uſed to cry 
Saboi. Appion the grammarian maintained, that 
the Jews celebrated the Sabbath in memory of 
their being cured of a ſhameful diſeaſe, which 
in the Igyptian language was called Sabbo/+s. 
Pagan authors ſpeak pretty frequently of the 
faſt of the Sabbath; as if the Fews had ordi- 
narily faſted on this day. Recutitaque Sabbatha 
palles, ſays Perfius, Sat. 5. And Petromus, Et 


non jejuna Sabbatha lege premet. They were not 


aware, that faſting was utterly forbid the Fewws 
on the Sabbath; but they either very groſsly 
miſtook the Sabbath for the whole week, in 
which ſome of the Fes faſted two days; or 
they took it in too general a ſenſe, for all ſorts 
of feaſts; and becauſe they uſed to faſt on the 
day of ſolemn expiation, they very improperly 
concluded that they faſted on all Sabbath days. 


A Sabbath Day's Journey. We have explained 


from Joſephus, Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 16. that 
John Hircanus, in an expedition he made be- 
yond Euphrates, with the king of Syria, was the 
occaſion that the whole army halted on a Sab- 
bath day; which proves that long journeys were 
forbidden the Fezvs on that day. We ſee the 
ſame thing 2 Macc. viii. 25, 27. where Judas 
could not purſue his victory over Nicanor, be- 
cauſe of the interpolition of the Sabbath. Pray 
ye that your flight be not in the winter, neither on 


the Sabbath day, fays our Saviour, Matt. xxiv. 


20. And Ovid ſays, fear not the rain, and let 
not the Jewiſh Sabbath hinder you. | 


Nec pluvias vites, nec te peregrina morentur Sabbatha, 

Ovid. DE REMED. AMOR, 
However, it is evident the Jews were allowed to 
walk a certain ſpace on the Sabbath day, ſince 
we know they went, at leaſt, to the temple or 
tabernacle, from the remote parts of the city or 
camp. And St. Luke informs us, Acts i. 12. 
that the Mount of Olives was diſtant from 
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Feruſalem about a Sabbath day's journey. The 
rabbins generally fix this diſtance at two toy, 
ſand cubits. Fo/ephus ſays, Antig. lib. xx, en 
6. that the Mount of Olives was tive fadi, from 
Feruſalem, which make fix hundred and twey 

five paces. Thus the journey that was allowatl 
on a Sabbath day, was about fix or ſeven hundrel 
paces, or ſomething more: for the ſame J. 


ſephus, de Bello, lib. vi. cap. 3. puts the Mount 


of Olives at fix fadia from Jeruſalem. Origer 

quoted by Oecumenius on the Acts, ſays, thy 
the journey of a Sabbath day is one mile, 9. 
two thouſand cubits. The Fews alſo uſed t. 
make a mile conſiſt of two thouſand cubitz: 
Reland. Paleſt. lib. ii. cap. 1. p. 397. fo thr 
their cubit muſt be two feet and a half, ſing 
their mile contains a thouſand paces, or fy, 
thouſand feet, taking their paces at five feet ea, 
Maimonides, in Hilcath. Sab. cap. 27. C. 4. wil 
have it, that he who does not know exactly th; 
diſtance of a place, may walk on the Sabat 
day two thouſand moderate paces, which make; 
a thouſand geometrical paces of five foot each, 
Epiphanius ſays, hereſ. 66. that the Few he. 
lieve they are forbid from walking on the $4. 
bath day above fix ffadia, or ſeven hundred and 


| fifty paces. The Syriac tranſlator of the 4; 15 


the Apoſtles, puts about even fladia for a Sabha 
day's journey; which is according to what ſome 


Tabbins ſay, that a mile is ſeven fadia and an 


half, See Selden de Jur. Nat. & Gent. lib. i. 


cap. 9. | 
The ſecond Sabbath after the firſt. Luke vi. 1. This 


expreſſion has much divided commentator, 
Some ( Ifdor. Peluſ. lib. iii. Ep. 110. Eullyn., 
have taken it for the ſecond, others { Epiphun, 
heref. 51. n. 31. Ofrand. not. ad Harmon. Ivan. 


Vat. Priſc. Druſ. Bex.) for the laſt day of un- 


leavened bread; and ſome, as Miuldan. erat, 


for the day of Pentecat. The paſſover was th! 
firſt Sabbath, according to them, and Pente 
the ſecond. Others have thought, that the fir! 
grand Sabbath was the firſt Sabbath of the civi 
year, in the month Tizri; and that the ſecond 
grand Sabbath was the firſt of the holy year, 0! 


of the month Niſan. But Fo/eph Scaliger, d 


emend. Temp. lib. vi. who is followed in this bj 
a great number of able writers { Lightfoot in Ls 
Caſaubon. Exercit. 13. in Baron. alii paſi, 
thinks that to have been the firſt Sabbath, which 


followed the ſecond day of unleavened bread. 


The Jews thus reckoned their Sabbaths from the 


he 
paffover to Pentecoft ; the firſt was called ! 

ſecond after the firſt; i. e. the firſt Sabbath} 
after the ſecond day of unleavened bread. Tie 


ſecond was called the ſecond Sabbat, day * 
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| the ſecond day of unleavened bread. The 2hird 
was called the third Sabbath day after the 


| ſecond day of unleavened bread. And fo of 


the reſt, as far as ſecundo-ſeptimum, i. e. the 
ſeventh Sabbath day after the ſecond day 


of unleavened bread. This ſeventh Sabbath im- 


mediately preceded Pentecaſt, which was cele- 
brated the fiftieth day after the ſecond day of 
unleavened bread. [Our Rubic has ſomething 
like this,“ he firſt, & c. Sunday after Kaſler— 
Trinity, &c.] 3 | 
E The preparation for the Sabbath, is the Friday be- 
| fore ; for, as it was forbid to make a fire, to 
bake bread, or to dreſs victuals, on the Sab- 
bath day, they provided on the Friday, every 
thing needful for their ſuſtenance on the Sab- 
= bath. | | 

| The Sabbath transferred to Sunday. The obligation 
of devoting a portion of our time to God to 
be employed in his worſhip and ſervice, 1s 


founded on natural right and reaſon. The law 


had fixed this to the ſeventh day, i. e. the Sab- 


bath, for the nation of the Jeu. "The apoſtles 
of Jeſus Chriſt, to honour the day of his 


reſurrection, alſo determined it to every ſeventh 
day, and fixed it on the Sunday, i. e. the firſt 
day of the week among the Hebrews; and the 
day dedicated to the ſun among the pagans. 
This day, among Chriſtians, is known by the 
name of the Lord's-Day. | 
| [The change of the day of public devotion from 
| the Sabbath day of the Jews (Saturday) to the 
Lord's day of the Chriſtians (Sunday) is rather 
to be gathered from the practice of apoſtolic 
times, than is clearly enjoined in the New 
Teflament. It appears, that believers came to- 
gether on this day to break bread, that colleCtions 
tor the poor were made on this day, and put into 
the general treaſury of the church (as I under- 
ſtand 1 Cor. xvi. 2.); that on this day exhorta- 
tions, and diſcourſes, were made to the people 
and, in ſhort, we have the various parts of public 
worſhip noted, as being performed on this day. 
It will follow, that we may ſafely imitate thoſe 
examples which the apoſtles and primitive Chri/- 
tans have left us: and whatever obligations the 
Jews might lie under to the obſervance of the 
Saturday Sabbath, they do not bind Chriſtians ;, 
becauſe, thoſe obligations were national, not 
general; and were commemorative in ſome de- 
gree of I/rac/itiſh events, in which others have 
no intereſt: whereas the reſurrection Sabbath 
commemorates an event in which all CHriſtians 
roughout the world are intereſted, and for 
which no equal mode of commemoration can be 
deviſed. We have then good example and 
lrong propriety in behalf of our obſervation of 
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the Lord's day, and the ſame principles in- 


fluenced the Chri/tians of early ages, as we learn 
from what follows. ] by | 


It is mentioned Rey. 1. 10. I was in the ſpirit on the 


Lord's day. From the very beginning the day of 
the reſurrection of our Saviour, i. e. the day after 


the Sabbath, was honoured by Chriftians very 


particularly, To preſerve the remembrance of 
this day, fo glorious to Jeſus Chrift, and ſo be- 
neficial to his church, the apoſtles thought fit to 
transfer to the Lord's day, that reſt which had 
been obſerved by the Fews on their Sabbath. 
Barnabas in his Epiſtle ſays, p. 56. that we 


joyfully celebrate the eighth day, in memory of 


the reſurrection of our Saviour, becauſe it was 


on this day he roſe again, and aſcended into 


heaven. Ignatius the martyr, in his letter to 
the Magneſans, would have us honour this day 
of the Lord, this day of the reſurreCtion, as the 
firſt and moſt excellent of days. Juſtin Martyr, 
Apolog. 2. ad finem, ſays, that the Chriſtians 
aſſemble together on this day, becauſe it was the 
day of the creation of the world, and of the 
refurreQion of Jeſus Chriſt, The ſame thing 
may be ſeen in Ireuæus, apud Author. Reſp. ad 


Orthodox, Tertullian, Apologet, & de Anima, 


Origen, Homil. 6. in Exod. and in the conſtitu- 
tions aſcribed to the apoſtles. | | 


[ Beſide this, it is thought the Jews at the giving 


of the law miſſed the true Sabbath day, and 
that the true day, from the creation, is now 
recovered by the reſurrection of Chri? : fo that 


we now keep the correct creation Sabbath as 


well as the reſurrection Sabbath: but the argu- 
ments in ſupport of this opinion are too long 


for this place; and the reaſons already given are 


ſufficient : and leſs liable to controverſy. ] 


Sabbatical year was to be celebrated among the Jews 


from ſeven years to ſeven years, when the land 
was to reſt, and be left without culture. Exod. 


XxIii. 10. Levit. xxv. 2, 3, &c. They were to 


ſet ſlaves at liberty, and each was to re-enter 
mto his inheritance that had been alienated. 


God appointed the obſervation of the Sabbatical 


year, to preſerve the remembrance of the creation 
of the world; to enforce the acknowledgment of 
his ſovereign authority over all things, par- 
ticularly over the land of Canaan, which he had 


given to the Hebrews, by delivering up the fruits. 


of their fields to the poor and the ſtranger. It 
was a kind of tribute which they paid to the 
Lord for it. Beſides, he intended to inculcate 
humanity to his people, by commanding that 
they ſhould reſign to the ſlaves, to the poor, to 


ſtrangers, and to brutes, the produce of their 


fields, of their vineyards, and of their gardens. 
Levit. xxv. 2, 3, 4 &c. ä 


It 
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It has been much diſputed, at what ſeaſon of the 
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year the Sabbatical year began. Some have been 


of opinion, that it began on the firſt month of 


the ſacred year, i. e. Niſan, or in the ſpring. 
Others think it began at the firſt month of the 
civil year, or Tizri (September.) Moſes does not 
explain himſelf on this matter very clearly. He 
ſays only, that the land ſhall not be cultivated, 
and that there ſhall be no harveſt that year. In 


Paleſtine, the time of ſowing wheat and barley 


was in autumn; barley-harveſt began at the 


paſſover, and wheat-harveſt at Pentecoff. There- 


fore, to enter into the ſpirit of the law for ob- 
ſerving the reſt of the Sabbatical year, that the 
land may not remain two years without cultiva- 
tion, we muſt neceſſarily begin it at autumn, 


after the crops were gathered in: they did not 


till the land in autumn, and they had no harveſt 


after the winter; but the autumn following 
they began again to cultivate the land, that they 


In 


might reap their harveſts in the ſpring and ſum- 
mer following. 1 8 

the Sabbatical year all debts were remitted, and 
ſlaves were ſet at liberty. Deut xv. 12. Exod. 
xxi. 2. But were debts abſolutely forgiven, or 
was the payment of them only ſuſpended ? 
Several think, that this remiſſion was abſolute, 
and that all debts were totally extinguiſhed in 


the Sabbatical year. Hebr. Druſinus. Eſtius, alii. 


The caution of rich men, noticed by Moſes, 


Deut. xv. 9. who would not lend to their bre- 


thren at the approach of the Sabbatical year, 


ſeems to prove, that after this year nothing was 
to be hoped for from their debtors. For if the 


payment of debts was only ſuſpended till this 


year was over and paſt, it would not have been a 
ſufficient motive to hinder them from lending. 


As there was no lending for intereſt in the caſe, 
Which was forbid to the Hebrews toward their 


brethren, as it could be only a ſimple loan, the 


_ creditor might require it again either before, or 


ſolute. 


0 


che natural Hebrews, or proſelytes to Judaiſm, 


after, the Sabbatical year, on the ſuppoſition of 
thoſe who think that the remiſſion was not ab- 
Cajet. Burg. Piſcat. in Deut. xv. Baſnage 
Antiquities of the Fews, tom. i. p. 29. 

thers, as the rabbins, and Grotius, diſtinguiſh 
between debts mortgaged on ſecurity, (the con- 
tracts of which included a clauſe of perpetual 
debts) and ſimple contracts: theſe laſt were for 
ever acquitted on the Sabbatical year, but not 
the others. Menochius alſo thinks, that the re- 
niſſion of debts was general and abſolute, but 
hot of loans or depoſits, This regarded only 


but not, ſtrangers, 


It is alſo inquired, whether debts were re 
and ſlaves ſet at liberty, at the beginnin 


SABEC. 


buſh Sabec. 


SAB TAH, or Sabatha, third ſon of C0. 6 
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mitte 
: F. Of at 
the end, of the Sabbatical year. The Hebroy 
ſays literally, Deut. xv. 1. BY yay po LX 
At enrT@ ETwv, Al the end of every ſeven years they 
Halt make a releaſe. This has given occaſion q, | 
ſome to think, that debts were not remitte 
nor ſlaves ſet at liberty, till the end of the $,;, 
batical year. But moſt are of the contrary . 
nion, that it was at the beginning of the 83. 
batical year. The original text explains it rer 
naturally of the end of the week of the zeit; 
after which came the Sabbatical year, with which 
it concludes. | 


SABBATISMUS, E£z832715w%;, Heb. iv, 9. mn. 


plete reſt, ceſſation from work, | 
In Genefes xxii. 13. Ha N82 NX 
KRTEKOwevOG Ev O gaßèë , inſtead of whi 


we read in the Vulgate, and in the Engi 


verſion, © Abraham ſaw a ram intangled by i; 
horns in a thicket,” the Septuagint and The. 
tion read, he ſaw a ram caught by its horns in the 
Philo, Eucherius, Diodorus, as well 
as the Septuagint and T heodstion, have taken the 
Hebrew word Sabec for a particular ſpecies of 
ſhrub. Euſebius of Emeſa thinks, that Sale 
ſignifies a goat, becauſe of its upright horns 
But the beſt interpreters tranſlate this word by, 
branches of thorns and briars entangled in one 
another, | 


SABINUS, Auguſtus's procurator in Syria. After 


the death of Herod the Great, and the departure 
of Archelaus from Rome, he attempted to ſeize 


the fortreſs of Fery/alem, and the treaſure thut 


Herod had left : but he found a vigorous rehilt- 
ance from the people. After a great ftruggle 
with the Jews, wherein they ſuffered much, he 


cauſed fire to be put to the doors of the ſacred 


treaſure, and took away four hundred talents 
for his own ſhare; permitting his officers and 
ſoldiers to diſtribute the reſt among themſelves, 


This ſo provoked the people, that they beſiegel 


Sabinus in the royal palace, and prefled him i 
hard, that if he had not ſpeedily ſent ſor ſuccou! 
from Varus, governor of Syria, neither he, of 
his ſoldiers, would have eſcaped out of ther 
hands. Varus, with his troops, came to fe 
alem; but Sabinus knowing himſelf guilt 
durſt not appear in his preſence, but retired to 
ward the ſea-ſide, to avoid puniſhment. Th 
happened A. M. 4001, ante A. D. 3: Jacht. 
Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 12. 


SABTAH, nnad, windings ; from 225 ſabab, or 


dd ſibah. 
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SAC 
x, J. He peopled part of Arabia Felix, where 
is found a city called Sabta, and a people 
called Sabtheans. 
ABTECHA, x2N2D, That ſurrounds, or cauſes 
avounding ; from 23D ſubab, to ſurround: other- 
wiſe, from dad /ubah, 10 cauſe, and des nacah, 
or ep caah, to firike, to wound; or, accordin 
to the Syriac and Hebrew, wounding of old-age, 
or old-age beaten. bs 
ABTECHA, or Sabathaca, fifth fon of Cub. 
He alſo peopled, as is thought, part of Arabia, 
or ſome country toward 4/yr:a, or Armenia, or 
Carmania. For in all theſe regions are found 
traces of the name Sabtecha. Gen. x. 7. 
ACT. The Sacæ are a people of Aja ; and the 


Sacean feaſts are known in Perſia. Athenzus, lib. 


xiv, cap. 10. Strabo, lib. xi. Herodotus ſays, 
lib. iii. that the Perſians gave the name of Sacæ 
to all the Scythians. We believe Sheſhach, Jer. 
XXV. 26. li. 41. ſtands for Babylon, and that the 
Sacean feaſts were celebrated in honour to the 
moon. See SHESHACH. | | 
ACAR, Me, Sap, drunkenneſs; otherwiſe, 
inebriating liguor, ſalaries, wages; from Nv 
ſhakar, or ſbecar, by different readings. 


g SAC AR, or Sachar, father of Abiam, one of the 


heroes of David's army. 1 Chron. xi. 35. 

ACK. Sack-cloth, This is a pure Hebrew word, 
and has ſpread into almoſt all languages. Be- 
ſide the common ſignification of it, which is 
well known, it imports alſo a ſuit of mourning, 


E worn at the denth of a friend or relation. In 


great calamities, in penitence, in trouble, they 
wore ſack- cloth about their bodies. 2 Sam. iii. 31. 
Gird yourſelves with /ach-clcth, and moura for 
Abner, Let us gird ourſelves with fack-cloth ; 
and let us go and implore the clemency of the 
king of 1/rael, 1 Kings xx. 31. Ahab tore his 
cloaths, put on a ſhirt of hair-cloth next to his 


ikin, faſted, and lay upon ſach-cloth, 1 Kings 
xxi, 27, 


| ; When Mordecai was informed of the misfortune 


threatened to his nation, he put on /ach-cloth, 
and covered his head with aſhes. Eſth. iv. I, 2, 3. 
Job ſays, that he ſewed a ſack over his fleſh. 


Job xvi. 15. 


On the contrary, in the time of joy, or on the 


hearing good news, thoſe who were clad in 
fack-cloth, tore it from their bodies, and caſt it 
from them. Pſalm xxx. 11. 


The prophets were often cloathed in ſack-cloth + 


[and generally in coarſe clothing. ] The Lord 
bids 1jaiah to put off the ſack. cloth from about 
his body, and to go naked. Iſaiah xx, 2. Ze- 
.chariah lays, xiii. 4. that the falſe prophets 


ſhould no longer propheſy in /act-cloth, to de- 
Vol. II. r IE 15 / f 


SAC 


ceive the ſimple. St. Fohn, Rev. xi. 3. ſays, 
that the two prophets of God ſhould propheſy 
1260 years, cloathed in /ach-cloth, Baruch in- 


timates, that this habit of /ack-cloth, was that in 


which good people cloathed themſelves when 
they went to prayers. Baruch iv. 20. 
SACKBUT, Sambuca. Vide Mus1c. 
SACRAMENT, Sacramentum; in Greek, My/te- 
rion. The word ſacramentum, is taken, in the 
Latin Vulgate, 1. for a ſecret: ſacramentum re- 
gis abſcondere bonum ęſt; it is good to keep the 
king's ſecret, Tob. xii. 7. And, neſcierunt ſacra— 


menta Dei; the wicked know not the ſecrets of 


God: Wiſ. ii. 22. 2. For a myſtery; Nebuchad- 
nezzar's myſterious dream, which he had forgot, 
was revealed to Daniel, with its interpretation: 
Ut quererent miſericordiam Dei ſuper ſacramento 
iſto, Tunc Danieli myſterium per at” ai nocte 
revelatum eſt, & c. 3. For a ſacrament of the new 
law, and for the myſteries of our holy religion. 
All this agrees with the general ſenſe of myſtery 
and ſecret. Vide MySsTERx. | 
Sacraments of the old Iaw. Theſe, were all the 
ceremonies, ſacrifices, expiations, unctions, be- 
nedictions, conſecrations, &c. under the law of 
Myjes. All theſe were myſterious and figurative, 
of things to come, 1. in the Chri/tian diſpenſa- 


tion; 2. in heaven, and the future world, of 


which St. Paul has diſcovered the myſtery, in 
his Epiſtle to the Hebrexvs, chap. ix, &c. : 
he ſacraments of the new law. Theſe have in- 
_ finitely the preference before thoſe of the old 
law. St. Paul ſays, thoſe of the Fews were 
weak and beggarly elements, which of theme 
ſelves had no grace or efficacy: Gal. iv. 9. 
And that the prieſthood and ceremonies of the 
law were abrogated and annulled, becauſe ; of 
their weakneſs and inſufficiency : Hebr. vii. 18, 
19. For there is verily a diſannulling of the com- 
mandment going before, for the weakneſs and unpro- 


fitableneſs thereof. For the law made nothing 
perfect. But thoſe of the new law are muck 


fewer in number, more excellent, and more 
eaſily practiſed, than thoſe of the law of o/es. 
Sacramentis numero pauciſſimis obſervatione facilli- 
mis, fignificatione præſtantiſſimis, Chriſtus ſocietatem 
novi populi colligavit. Aug. Ep. 54. They are 
more venerable and auguſt in what they repre- 

ſent; more excellent in what they operate; 
more uſeful in thoſe ſupernatural gifts they pro- 
cure us; more eaſy in the practice. Virtute 
majora, utilitate meliora, actu faciliora, numero 
pauciora, quam antiqua. Aug. lib. xix. contra 
Fauſt. cap. 12. 

The /acraments of the new law, are viſible ſigns of 
an inviſible grace; . were inſtituted by 
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It has been much diſputed, at what ſeaſon of the 


year the Sabbatical year began. Some have been 
of opinion, that it. began on the firſt month of 
the ſacred year, i. e. Niſan, or in the ſpring. 
Others think it began at the firſt month of the 
civil year, or Tizri (September.) Moſes does not 
explain himſelf on this matter very clearly. He 
ſays only, that the land ſhall not be cultivated, 
and that there ſhall be no harveſt that year. In 
Paleſtine, the time of ſowing wheat and barley 
was in autumn; barley-harveſt began at the 


Paſſover, and wheat-harveſt at Penteco/f. There- 
fore, to enter into the ſpirit of the law for ob- 


ſerving the reſt of the Sabbatical year, that the 
land may not remain two years without cultiva- 
tion, we mult neceſſarily begin it at autumn, 
after the crops were gathered in: they did not 
till the land in autumn, and they had no harveſt 


after the winter; but the autumn following 
they began again to cultivate the land, that they 


might reap their harveſts in the ſpring and ſum- 
mer following. 


In the Sabbatical year all debts were remitted, and 


ſlaves were ſet at liberty. Deut xv. 12. Exod. 
xxi. 2. Put were debts abſolutely forgiven, or 
was the payment of them only ſuſpended ? 
Several think, that this remiſſion was abſolute, 
and that all debts were totally extinguiſhed in 
the Sabbatical year. Hebr. Druſins. Eſtius, ali. 


The caution of rich men, noticed by Moſes, 


Deut. xv. 9. who would not lend to their bre- 
thren at the approach of the Sabbatical year, 
ſeems to prove, that after this year nothing was 
to be hoped for from their debtors. For if the 
payment of debts was only ſuſpended till this 
year was over and paſt, it would not have been a 


ſufficient motive to hinder them from lending. 


As there was no lending for intereſt in the caſe, 


which was forbid to the Hebrews toward their 


brethren, as it could be only a fimple loan, the 
creditor might require it again either before, or 
after, the Sabbatical year, on the ſuppoſition of 
thoſe who think that the remiſſion was not ab- 
ſolute. Cajet. Burg. Piſcat. in Deut. xv. Baſnage 
Antiquities of the Fes, tom. i. p. 29. 


Others, as the rabbins, and Grotius, diſtinguiſh 


between debts mortgaged on ſecurity, (the con- 
tracts of which included a clauſe of perpetual 
debts) and ſimple contracts: theſe laſt were for 
ever acquitted on the Sabbatical year, but not 
the others. Menochius alſo thinks, that the re- 
miſſion of debts was general and abſolute, but 
not of loans or depoſits, This regarded only 


the natural Hebrews, or proſelytes to Judaiſin, 


but not ſtrangers. 


S AB 
It is alſo inquired, whether debts were rem{t.; 
and ſlaves ſet at liberty, at the beginning, « K 
the end, of the Sabbatical year. The Hi, 
ſays literally, Deut. xv. 1. . yay PP LV 
A Sr eTwv, At the end of every ſeven years fi 
Halt make a releaſe. This has given occaſion 4 
ſome to think, that debts were not remit} 
nor ſlaves ſet at liberty, till the end of the 8. 
batical year. But moſt are of the contrary yi, 
nion, that it was at the beginning of the 90. 
batical year. The original text explains it very 
naturally of the end of the week of the yey, 
after which came the Sabbatical year, with which 
it concludes. | 
SABBATISMUS, LGH , Heb. iv. 9. am. 
plete reſt, ceſſation from works | | 
SABEC. In Genefes xxii. 13. HD HN N LAY 
nr νον² Ev O D oaBex, inſtead of whi 
we read in the - Vulgate, and in the EAN 
verſion, * Abraham ſaw a ram intangled by i; 
| horns in a thicket,“ the Septuagint and Thea. 
tion read, he ſaw a ram caught by its horns in th? 
 - buſh Sabec. Philo, Eucherivs, Diodorus, as wel 
as the Septuagint and Theodotion, have taken the 
Hebrew word Sabec for a particular ſpecies of 
ſhrub. Eiſebius of Emeſa thinks, that Sa 
ſignifies a goat, becauſe of its upright horns, 
But the beſt interpreters tranſlate this word by, 
branches of thorns and briars entangled in on: 
another, | 
SABINUS, Auguſtus's procurator in Syria. After 
the death of Herod the Great, and the departure 
of Archelaus from Rome, he attempted to ſeize 
the fortreſs of Feruſalem, and the treaſure tht 
Herod had left: but he found a vigorous reſilt 
ance from the people. After a great {truggt 
with the Fews, wherein they ſuffered much, he 
cauſed fire to be put to the doors of the ſacre 
treaſure, and took away four hundred talents, 
for his own ſhare; permitting his officers aud 
ſoldiers to diſtribute the reſt among themſelves, 
This ſo provoked the people, that they beſtegel 
Sabinus in the royal palace, and preſſed him c 
hard, that if he had not ſpeedily ſent for ſuccout 
from Varus, governor of Syria, neither he, 10 
his ſoldiers, would have eſcaped out of their | 
hands. Varus, with his troops, came to Jen. 
alem; but Sabinus knowing himſelf guilty 
durſt not appear in his preſence, but retired io. 
ward the ſea-ſide, to avoid puniſhment. Thus 
happened A. M. 4001, ante A. D. 3. Tf 
Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 12. 
SABTAH, nnad, windings ; from 229 fabab, 0 
22D /ebah. 
SABTAH, or Sabatha, third ſon of Ch. oy 
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. 7. He peopled part of Arabia Felix, where 
is found a city called Sabta, and a people 
called Sabtheans. ä 


SABTECHA, S2M2D, that ſurrounds, or cauſes 


wounding ; from 23D ſubab, to ſurround: other- 
wiſe, from dad /ubah, to cauſe, and des nacah, 
or No caah, to flrike, to wound; or, accordin 
to the Syriac and Hebrew, wounding F old-age, 
or old-age beaten. 

ABTECHA, or Sabathaca, fifth fon of Cub. 
He alſo peopled, as is thought, part of Arabia, 
or ſome country toward 4/jria, or Armenia, or 
Carmania. For in all theſe regions are found 
traces of the name Sabtecha. Gen. x. 7. 
ACT. The Sace are a people of Aja ; and the 
Srcean feaſts are known in Perſia. Athenæus, lib. 
xiv, cap. 10. Strabo, lib. xi. Herodotus ſays, 
lib. iti. that the Perſians gave the name of Sacæ 
to all the Scythians. We believe Sheſhach, Jer. 
xv. 26. Ii. 41. ſtands for Babylon, and that the 
Sacean feaſts were celebrated in honour to the 
moon. See SHESHACH. | 

ACAR, e', Sed, drunkenneſs; otherwiſe, 
inebriating liquor, ſalaries, wages; from nv 
ſhakar, or ſbecar, by different readings. 

ACAR, or Sachar, father of Ahiam, one of the 
heroes of David's army. 1 Chron. xi. 35. 

ACK. Sack-cloth, This is a pure Hebrew word, 
and has ſpread into almoſt all languages. Be- 
ſide the common ſignification of it, which is 


well known, it imports alſo a ſuit of mourning, 


worn at the denth of a friend or relation. In 
great calamities, in penitence, in trouble, they 
wore ſack- cloth about their bodies. 2 Sam. iii. 31. 


E Gird yourſelves with /act-cloth, and mourn for 


Abner, Let us gird ourſelves with /ack-cloth , 
and let us go and implore the clemency of the 
king of 1/rael, 1 Kings xx. 31. Ahab tore his 


cloaths, put on a ſhirt of hair-cloth next to his 
lin, -faſted, and lay upon ſ/act-cloth, 1 Kings 


XX1, 27. 


I When Aordecai was informed of the misfortune 


threatened to his nation, he put on /ach-cloth, 


and covered his head with aſhes. Eſth. iv. 1, 2, 3. 


Job ſays, that he ſewed a 
Job xvi. 15. 


ſack over his fleſh, 


On the contrary, in the time of joy, or on the 


hearing good news, thoſe who were clad in 
ſack-cloth, tore it from their bodies, and caſt it 
from them. Pſalm xxx. 11. 


The prophets were often cloathed in fſack-cloth + 


[and generally in coarſe clothing. ] The Lord 
bids Tfaiah to put off the ſack- cloth from about 
his body, and to go naked. Ifaiah xx. 2. Ze- 


hariah ſays, xiii. 4. that the falſe prophets 


ould no longer propheſy in /acł- cloth, to de- 
*0L: II. PART 2. | 


S AC 


ceive the ſimple. St. John, Rev. xi. 3. ſays, 
that the two prophets of God ſhould propheſy 
1260 years, cloathed in /ack-cloth. Baruch in- 
timates, that this habit of fack-cloth, was that in 
which good people cloathed themſelves when 
they went to prayers. Baruch iv. 20. 

SACKBUT, Sambuca. Vide Music. 

SACRAMENT, Sacramentum; in Greek, Myſte- 
rion. The word ſacramentum, is taken, in the 
Latin Vulgate, 1. for a ſecret : ſacramentum re- 
gis abſcondere bonum ęſt; it is good to keep the 
king's ſecret, Tob. xii. 7. And, neſcierunt ſacra- 
menta Dei the wicked know not the ſecrets of 
God; Wif. ii. 22. 2. For a myſtery; Nebuchad- 
nezzar's myſterious dream, which he had forgot, 
was revealed to Daniel, with its interpretation: 
Ut quererent miſericordiam Dei ſuper ſacramento 
iſto, Tunc Danieli myſterium per viſiovem nofte 
revelatum eſi, &c. 3. For a ſacrament of the new 
law, and for the myſteries of our holy religion. 
All this agrees with the general ſenſe of myſtery 
and ſecret, Vide MYSTERY, | 

Sacraments of the old law. Theſe, were all the 
ceremonies, ſacrifices, expiations, unions, be- 
nedictions, conſecrations, &c. under the law of 
Moſes. All theſe were myſterious and figurative, 
of things to come, 1. in the Chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion; 2. in heaven, and the future world, of 
which St. Paul has diſcovered the myſtery, in 

his Epiſtle to the Hebreabs, chap. ix, &c. 

The ſacraments of the new law. Theſe have in- 
finitely the preference before thoſe of the old 
law. St. Paul ſays, thoſe of the Fews were 
weak and beggarly elements, which of theme 
ſelves had no grace or efficacy: Gal. iv. 9. 
And that the prieſthood and ceremonies of the 
law were abrogated and annulled, becauſe of 
their weakneſs and inſufficiency : Hebr. vii. 18, 
19. For there is verily a diſannulling of the com- 

 mandment going before, for the weakneſs and unpro- 
fitableneſs thereof. Hor the law made nothing 
Perfect. But thoſe of the new law are much 
fewer in number, more excellent, and more 
eaſily praCtiſed, than thoſe of the law of Moſes. 
Sacramentis numero pauciſſimis obſervatione facilli- 
mis, ſignificatione præſtantiſſimis, Chriſtus focietatem 
novi populi colligavit. Aug. Ep. 54. They are 
more venerable and auguſt in what they repre- 
ſent; more excellent in what they operate; 
more uſeful in thoſe ſupernatural gifts they pro- 
cure us; more eaſy in the practice. Virtute 
majora, utilitate meliora, actu faciliora, numero 
pauciora, quam antiqua, Aug. lib. xix. contra 
Fauſt. cap. 12. 

The /acraments of the new law, are viſible ſigns of 
an inviſible grace; they were inſtituted by 
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Feſur Chril. The church of Rome reckons 


ſeven; 1. Baptiſm: 2. Confirmation: 3. Pe- 
nance: 4. The Euchariſt: 5. Extreme Unction: 
6. Orders: 7. Marriage: but Proteſtants reckon 
only two, Baptiſm, and the Euchariſt. 


Baptiſm was inſtituted by Feſus Chriſt, when he 


ſaid to his apoſtles, Go, and teach all nations, 


baptifing them in the name of the Father, and of the- 


Son, and of the Holy Ghoſj, Matt. xxviii. 19. 
'The natural water, is the matter of this /acra- 
ment ; its form, are the words now recited its 


effects, are the Chri/tian badge and character, 


which it communicates to thoſe who receive it: 


and its hopes are the remiſſion of fins, and 
purification of the ſoul of him who receives 
it. | | 


The Eucharif, is the ſacrament of the body and 


blood of Jeſus Chrift; repreſented under the 
elements of bread and wine. Our Saviour in- 
ſtituted this at his Jaſt ſupper, which he ate 
with his apoſtles, the evening before his paſſion, 


when, taking bread, he ſaid, Take and eat, this 


is my body : and taking the cup, he ſaid, Take and 
drink, this is my blood, Matt. xxvi. 26, 27, 28. 
Mark xiv. 22, 23, &c. Luke xxii. 17, 18. 


SACRIFICE, an offering made to God on his 


altar, by the hand of a lawful miniſter. Sacrifice 
differs from oblation, in this, in a /acrifice there 
muſt be a real change or deſtruction of the thing 
offered; whereas an oblation is but a ſimple 
offering, or a gift. As men have always been 
under an obligation of acknowledging the ſu- 
preme dominion of God over them, and over 
whatever belongs to them, and as there have 
always been perſons who have conſcientiouſly 
acquitted themfelves of this duty; we may 
affirm, that there have always been ſacrifices in 


the world. 


Adam and his ſons, Noah and his deſcendants, 


Abraham and his poſterity, Fob and Melcbi ſedecb, 
before the Moſaic law, offered to God real facr:- 
fices. The law did nothing more than aſcertain 
the quality, the number, and other circumſtances 
of ſacrifices. Before that, they offered the fruits 
of the earth, the fat, or the milk, of animals; 


the fleeces of ſheep; or the blood, and the 


fleſh, of victims. Every one purſued his own 
acknowledgment, his zeal, or his devotion : 
but among the Jezus, the law appointed what 
they were to offer, and in what quantities. 
Before the law, every one was prieſt and mini- 
fter of his own ſacrifice; at leaſt he was at 
liberty to chooſe what prieſt he pleaſed, ſhould 
offer his victim. Generally this honour be- 


longed to the moſt ancient, or head of a family, 


to princes, or men of the greateſt virtue and in- 
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tegrity. But after Moſes, this was, à 
fews, confined to the Ami of 3 = 
It 1s diſputed, whether, at firſt, there were an 
other ſacrifices than burnt-offerings : no the 
appear in Scripture. The Talmudiſts aflure as 
that Abel offered only holocauſts, conſuming the 
fleſh of the victim by fire; becauſe it was nov 
allowed to eat it. Grotius is of opinion that 
his patriarch did not offer a bloody 2 
The text of Moſes informs us, Gen, i. 4 
N27) N NMDAY that he offered of the firſt. 
lings of his flocks, and of the fat thereof. But 
Grotius thought the Hebrew might be tranſlated 
of the firſt-fruits, and the milk. We are told 
that the ancients offered to God only fruits of 
the 8 herbs, flowers, honey, milk; Wheat, 
wool: 


Lacte mero veteres uſi narrantur, & herbis, 
Sponte ſua ſi quas terra ferebat. 
Ov1D. Fasr, lib, iy, 
We are told alſo, by Servius, on Zneid, xii. Jil; 
& Solin. Polybiſtor. cap. 11. that the ancients put 
no fire to their ſacrifices, but obtained it by 
their prayers ; and moſt of the fathers think, it 
was thus God accepted the ſacrifices of 4]: 
he conſumed them, ſay they, by fire from 
heaven; which ' favour was not vouchſafed to 
Cair's ſacrifices, In the fame manner he ſet fire 
to the ſacrifices offered at Aaron's conſecration, 
to thoſe offered by Gideon, to thoſe offered by 
Solomon at the dedication of his temple, to thoſe 
of Elijah on Mount Carmel, and to thoſe offered 
by the Maccabees at reſtoring the worſhip of the 
temple, after it had been prophaned by Ati 
chus Epiphanes, | 

The Hebrews had properly but three ſorts of 
 facrifices, 1. the burnt-offering, or holocauſt; 
2, the ſacrifice for fin, or ſacrifice of expiation; 
3. the pacific ſacrifice, or ſacrifice of thankſgiving, 
Beſide theſe, were ſeveral kinds of offerings, cf 
corn, of meal, of cakes, of wine, of fruits; and 
one manner of facrificing, which has no reg 
tion to any now mentioned, i. e. the ſetting at 
liberty one of the two ſparrows offered for the 
purification of leprous perſons ; Levit. xiv. 4, 5 
6, 7, 51, 52, 53. and the ſcape-goat, which was 
taken to a diſtant and ſteep place, from whence 
it was thrown : Levit. xvi. 10, 26. theſe animals 
thus left to themſelves, were eſteemed as vic- 
tims of expiation, loaded with the fins of thoi 

- who offered them. | 
The holocauſt was offered and burnt up, on tht 
altar of burnt-offerings, without any reſerve to 
the perſon who gave the victim, or to the pri 
who killed and facrificed it; only the prieſt had 
the ſkin : for, before the /acrijices were ae 


ö 
ö 
0 
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to the Lord, their ſkins were flayed off, and their E 


feet and entrails were waſhed. Philo de Premiis 


Facerdat. & Levit. vi. 8. See HoLocavst, 


and Lev. i. 


The ſacrifice for fin, or for expiation, or the puri- 


fication of a man who had fallen into any offence 
againſt the law, was not entirely conſumed on 
the fire of the altar. No part of it returned to 
him who had given it, but the ſacrificing prieſt 
had a ſhare of it. If it were the high-prieſt who 
had offended through ignorance, he offered a 


calf without blemiſh : he brought it to the door 


of the tabernacle, put his hand on the head 
of the ſacrifice, confeſſed his fin, aſked pardon 
for it, killed the calf, &c. Vide Levit. chap. 


iv. V. 


If it were the whole people which had offended, 


they were to offer a calf, in like manner. The 
elders ſhall bring it to the altar of the tabernacle, 
ſhall put their hands upon its head, and confeſs 
their offence, &c. | 


lf it be a prince of the people, who had offended, 


he ſhall offer a goat, ſhall bring it to the door of 
the tabernacle, ſhall put his hands upon its 


head, and ſhall confeſs his ſin, &c. I believe, 
that though Moſes orders a goat, it is to be un- 
derſtood, that they might offer a ram. See 


Levit. vii. I, 2, 3, 4. and compare Levit. v. 
6, 7+ | 


If it be a private perſon who has committed an 


offence, he ſhall offer a ſheep, or a ſhe-goat 
without blemiſh, ſhall preſent it to the prieſt 


at the door of the tabernacle, ſhall put his 


hands upon the head of the ſacrifice. The prieſt 
ſhall ſacrifice it, &c. See Levit. chap. iv. v. 


hut if he is not of ability to offer a ſheep, or a 


ſhe-goat, he ſhall offer two turtles, or two 
young pigeons; one for his ſin, the other 
for a burnt offering. That which is for the 
burnt-offering, ſhall be entirely conſumed on 
the fire of the altar. That which ſhall be 
offered for his fin, ſhall be preſented to the 
prieſt, who ſhall kill it, &c. | 

the perſon was extremely poor, he might offer 
the tenth part of an ephah of meal, f. e. a little 
more than a gallon of meal, without oil or 
ſpice. He preſented it to the prieſt, who took 
a handful of it, and threw it on the fire; the 
reſt was for himſelf, There are ſome other 
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to the reſt, the ceremonies were always the 
fame, 


As to the ſacrifice for ſin, when a ram was. offered, 


is rump, or tail, was burnt alſo, which was 
very fat, along with the reſt of the fat. But if 
it was a goat, the fat only was burnt, Levit. 
vii. 2, 3. Vide FRAGMENT, No. CX. p. 111, 
and Plate 


The peace-offering was offered, to return thanks to 


offered this when they pleaſed, and no law 


God for benefits; or to ſolicit favours from 
him; or to ſatisfy private devotion ; or, laſtly, 
for the honour of God, only. The T/raelites 


obliged them to it. They were free to preſent 
what animals they would, provided they were 
ſuch as were allowed to be ſacrificed. In theſe 


ſacrifices no diſtinction was obſerved, either of 


age, or ſex, of the victim, as was required in 


the burnt ſacrifices, and the ſacrifices for ſin. 


Lev. iii, The law only required, that the vic- 
tim ſhould be without blemiſh., He who pre- 
ſented them came to the door of the tabernacle, 
put his hand on the head of the victim, and 
killed it. The prieſt poured out the blood about 
the altar of burnt ſacrifices ; he burnt on the fire 
of the altar the fat which is in the lower belly, 
that which covers the kidneys, the liver, and 
the bowels. And if it were a lamb, or a ram, 
he added to it the rump of the animal, which, 
in that country, is very fat. 


Before theſe things were ſet in order on the fire of 


the altar, the prieſt put them into the hands of 
the perſon who provided the victim, then made 
him lift them up on high, and wave them to- 
ward the four quarters of the world, the prieſt 


| ſupporting and direCting his hands. The breaſt 
and the right ſhoulder of the /acrijfices belonged 


to the prieſt that performed the ſervice ; and it 
appears, that each of them were put into the 
hands of him who offered them; though Moſes 
mentions only the breaſt of the animal. After 
this, all the reſt of the /acrifice belonged to him 


who preſented it, and he might eat it with his 


vo 


circumſtances belonging to this ſubject, which 


lee Leviticus, v. 15, 16. and chap. vi. I, 2, 3. 
concerning the faults in which, beſides the ſin- 


offering and ſacrifice of expiation, there is a 
kind of amends to be made, or obligation of 


reſtitution to the Lord, or to the perſons offended, 
according to the nature of the offence : for ag 


family and friends, as any other meat. Levit. 
Vill. 30, 31, &c. 


he ſacrifices or offerings of meal, or liquors, 


which were offered for ſin, were in favour of 


the poorer ſort, who could not afford facrifices of 


oxen, of goats, or of ſheep, Levit. vi. 14, 
15, &c. They contented themſelves with offer- 
ing meal or flour, ſprinkled with oil, with ſpice 
(or frankincenſe) over it. And the prieſt taking 
a handful of this flour, with all the frankincenſe, 


ſprinkled them on the fire of the altar; and all 


the reſt of the flour was his own : he was to eat 
it without leaven in the tabernacle, and none but 
. _ the 
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the prieſts were to taſte of it. As to the other 
offerings wherein they preſented fruits, wine, 


meal, wafers, or any thing elſe, the prieſt 
always caſt a part of it on the altar, the reſt 
belonged to him, and the other prieſts. Theſe 
offerings were always accompanied with falt 
and wine, but without leaven. Levit. ii. 1, 
2, 35 Kc. „ 


Thoſe ſacrifices, in which they ſet at liberty a bird 


or a goat, were not properly ſacrifices; becauſe 
there was no ſhedding of blood, and the victim 
remained alive. It was thus they ſet at liberty 
the ſparrow offered for the purification of a 
leper, or of a houſe ſpotted with leproſy, Levit. 
xiv. 4, 5, &c. They preſented to the prieſt 
a couple of ſparrows, or two clean birds, with 


a bundle of cedar-wood and hyſſop, tied with a 


ſcarlet ſtring. The prieſt killed one of the 
birds over running water, which was in a clean 
and new earthen veſſel ; afterwards, tying the 
living ſparrow to the bundle of cedar and hyſſop, 
with the tail turned towards the handle of the 
veſſel, he plunged it in the water drenched with 
the blood of the firſt ſparrow, ſprinkled the 
leper, or the houſe, with it; and then ſet the 
living ſparrow at liberty, to go where it pleaſed. 


The other animal ſet at liberty was a goat; and 


this was done on the day of ſolemn expiation. 


The multitude of the children of Vrael pre- 


ſented to the high-prieſt at the door of the 
tabernacle, two goats for a fin-offering. The 
high-prieſt then caſt lots on the two goats, 
which of them ſhould be ſacrificed to the Lord, 
and which ſhould be ſet at liberty, or be the 
ſcape-goat, the Azazel, as the Hebrews call it. 
That which was determined by lot to be ſacri- 


ficed was lain, and offered for the fins of the 


people. That which was to be ſet at liberty, 
was brought alive before the Lord. 'The high- 


prieſt ſaid over him certain prayers, laid both 
 - His hands on his head, confeſſed the ſins of the 


whole congregation, loaded therewith the head 
of the goat, with correſponding imprecations, 
then ſent him into the wilderneſs by a man 
appointed to that office. See AzZAzZEL, and 
SCAPE-GOAT. | 


The /acrifices of birds, were offered on three occa- 


ſions. Firſt, for ſin, when the perſon offering 
was not rich enough to-provide an animal for a 
victim, Levit. v. 7, 8, &c. Secondly, for the 
Purification of a woman after her lying -in, 
Levit. xii. 6, 7. When ſhe could offer a lamb 
and a young pigeon, ſhe gave both; the lamb 
for a burnt- offering, and the pigeon for a ſin- 
offering. But if ſhe was not of ability to offer a 
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lamb, fhe gave a pair of turtles, or a pair of 
young Pigeons, to be offered, one for a bury: 
offering, and the other for a ſin-offering, Third. 
ly, they offered two ſparrows for thoſe wh, 
were purified from the leproſy; one as 3 
burnt-offering, and the other was a ſcape-ſpar. 
row, as we have ſaid. Lerit. xiv. 4, &c, 40 

50, 51. 

For the /acrifice of the paſchal lamb, ſee Pas, 
OVER. 

The perpetual ſacrifice, called in Hebrew, than. 
the Lord had appointed, Exod. xxix. 38, 30 
40. Numb. xxviii. 3, that they ſhould offer every 
day two lambs on the altar of burnt-offerings; 
one in the morning, the other in the eveniny, 
They were burnt as holocauſts, but by a {mai 
fire, that they might continue burning the 
longer. The lamb of the morning was offered 
about ſun-riſe ; after the incenſe was burnt on 
the golden altar, and before any other /ccrific; 
That in the evening was offered beteveer the tat 

evenings, i. e. at the decline of day, and before 
night, With each of theſe victims was offered 
half a pint of wine, half a pint of the pureſt 
oil, and an aſſaron, or about three pints, of the 
fineſt flour. | f 

Such were the ſacrifices of the Hebrews : ſacrifice, 
indeed, very imperfect, and altogether incapable 
of themſelves to purify the ſoul! St. Paul has 
deſcribed the /acrifices, and other ceremonies of 
the law, as weak and beggarly elements, Gal. iv, 9. 
They repreſented grace and purity, but they did 
not communicate it, ſays St. Auſtin. They con- 

vinced the ſinner of the neceſlity to purify him- 
ſelf, and make ſatisfaction to God; but they did 

not impart holineſs to him. Sacrifices were only 
prophecies and figures of the true ſacriſice, which 
eminently includes all their virtues and qualities, 
being, at the ſame time, an holocauſt, a fe 
for ſin, and a ſacrifice of thankſgiving ; contain- 
ing the whole ſubſtance and efficacy, of which 
the ancient /acrifices were only repreſentations, 
The paſchal lamb, the daily burnt-offerings, the 
offerings of flour and wine, and all other obla- 
tions, of whatever nature, promiſed and repre- 
ſented the death of Fe/us Chri/?. 


The 3 of an humble and contrite heart, 1s 


that ſacrifice, which, on our part, conſtitutes 
the whole merit of all we can offer to God. 
Pſalm li. 17. The ſacrifices of God are 4 broken 
ſpirit ; à broken and a contrite heart, O Gad, lb 
wilt not deſpiſe. The Feaus, without theſe dil 
poſitions, could not offer any offering agreeable 
to God; and God often explains himſelf on 


this matter in the prophets, Pſalm x. $ 
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(al, i. 11, 12, 13, 14. Jerem. XX%v. 15. Amos 
3 22. Hof. xiv. 25 37 4. Joel 11. 12, 135 
69% P/al. li. 16. ; 
Human ſacrifices. The natural notion common to 
mankind, that we muſt offer to God whatever 
we moſt value, has prevailed on ſeveral nations 
ſo far, as to induce them to offer human ſacri- 
bass. It is not agreed, who firſt introduced this 
cuſtom. Some aſcribe it to Ius, or Saturn, 
who, they ſay, practiced it among the Phœni- 
cians, He offered up to the gods his own ſon 
Jeboud, whom he had by the nymph Anabreth. 
dauchoniat. apud Euſeb. preparat. lib. iv. cap. 16. 
Philo inſinuates, /ib. de Abraham, that the cuſ- 
tom of offering ſuch ſacrifices was known in Ca- 
naan before Abraham; and ſome learned men 
think, that the example of theſe people took off 
much of that horror 4braham would otherwiſe 
have had, at the intention of ſacrificing his own 
ſon. Marſbam Canon Zgypti. chronol. Fohan. le 
Clerc in Gen. xxli. 2, Vide FRAGMENT, No. 
E CLVI. page 146. | 
but it is much more probable, that Abraham was 
| the firſt who attempted to ſacrifice his own ſon ; 
and that his example miſunderſtood, and ill ap- 
plied, gave riſe to this cuſtom. Philo does not 
deny indeed, that human ſacrifiges might obtain 
in Paleſtine before Abraham's time; but he 
maintains, that this patriarch had no intention 
| to imitate theſe people; whoſe manners and 
| idolatry he abhorred. What motive could 
prompt him to this action? Was it fear, hope, 
vanity, oſtentation, deſire of praiſe, or of riches? 
| lac was every thing to him. | 
| Human ſacrifices were cuſtomary in Palefline, Africa, 
| Gaul, and almoſt all the world over; it muſt be 
owned too, they were very ancient, and that men 
really were ſacrificed to their falſe gods. I know 
lome learned men have thought, that among the 
Canaanites and Moabites, they contented them- 
ſelves with making the children to paſs through 
the flames, or between two fires, which they 


lometimes they did ſo. But often they really 

| conſumed them in the flames. 

Iser in Leviticus xviii. 21. forbids making chil- 

dren to paſs through the fire in honour of Mo- 

lch this ſome underſtand of a luſtration only, 

like what is mentioned in prophane authors, 

Moxque per ardentes ſtipulæ crepitantis acervos, 

Trajicias coleri ftrenva membra pede 

Omnia purgat edax ignis. 8 

Ovid. Faſt. lib. iv. 

| beſides, the Scripture mentions a ſon of king 
Abaz, who had been offered to Moloch, and yet 


called, Iaſtrare per ignem; and I doubt not, but 
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reigned after his father. 2 Kings xvi. 3. com- 

pared with 2 Kings xvill. 1. | 
But there are many other evidences, that th 

burned. their children in honour of falſe gods. 


Thus Levit. xx. 1, 2, 3. Whoſoever he be of the 


children of Iſrael, or of the ſtrangers that ſojourn in 
Iſrael, that giveth any of his ſeed to Moloch; he 


ſhall ſurely be put to death, the people of the land 


ſhall ſtone him with flanes. And J will ſet my face 
_ againſt that man, and will cut him off from among 
his people: becauſe he hath given of his ſeed unto 
Moloch, to defile my ſanctuary, and to prophane my 
holy name. And if the people of the land do any 
ways hide their eyes from the man, when he giveth 
of his ſeed unto Moloch, and kill him not, then I 
will ſet my face againſt that man, and againſt his 
family, and will cut him off, and all that go a 
whoring after him, to commit whoredom with Mo- 
loch, from among their people. Moſes again re- 
peats theſe prohibitions, Deut. xvii. 10. And 
it appears from Amos v. 26. that notwithſtand- 
ing theſe prohibitions, the people did not for- 
bear even in the deſart, to carry with them a tent 
conſecrated to the god Moloch. | 
It is beyond all doubt, that the Canaanites put their 
children to death in honour of their gods, Pſal. 
cvi. 37. Feremiah xix. 5. ſays, They have built 
alfa the high places of Baal, to burn their ſons with 
Jire, for burnt offerings unto Baal. See alſo chap. 
xxxii. 35, For theſe crimes God drove out the 
Canaanites, See Deut. xviii 10, 12. and Wiſe 
dom xii. 5. | 
The Phenicians, who were a remnant of the Ca- 


naanites, continued this barbarous cuſtom, which 


they juſtified by the example of Jus or Saturn, 
as above: they carried this cuſtom with their 
colonies into Africa, where it continued for a 
long time. When Gels, king of Sicily, con- 
quered the Garthaginians, by the treaty he made 
with them, he obliged them to renounce this 
cuſtom of ſacrificing their children to Saturn, 
Plutarch Apophth. Tuſtin, lib. xviii. aſſures us, 
that Darius impoſed the ſame commands on 
them by an embaſſy; to leave off human ſacri— 
fices. Notwithſtanding this, they continued 
theſe practices till the proconſulate of Tiberius, 
who cauſed the prieſts of Saturn to be hanged on 
trees around their temples. Tertull. Apologet. 
Diodorus Siculuts, apud Eujſeb, prepar. lib. iv. 
cap. 16. gives us a deſcription of Saturn, as 
adored by the Carthaginians e the figure was of 
braſs; the hands of which were turned back- 
ward, and bending toward the ground; ſo that 
when they put upon his arms a child, to be con- 
ſecrated to him, he immediately fell into a pan 
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SAD 
of burning coals beneath; and died miſerably at 
the feet of the ſtatue. 

Tt would be to little purpoſe to aſſemble examples 
of human victims. Porphyry aſſures us, that the 
book of Sanchoniathon was full of them. "Theſe 
ſacrifices were frequent, not only in Phœnicia, in 
Paleſtine, in the countries of Ammon and Moab, 
in Idumea, in Arabia, and in Egypt, but alſo in 
Gaul, among the Scythians, the Thracians, in the 
iſlands of Rhodes, Chios and Cyprus, even among 
the Athenians; and finally, alſo in America. 
Porphyr. de abſbin. lib. ii. p. 202, & jeq. 
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for his ſucceſſor, whom he had made to paſs 
through the fire in honour to Moloch, no proof 
can be given of this. It is true, his ſucceſſor 
was Hezekiah; but he might have had ſeveral 
other ſons. We know another of his ſons, 
whoſe name was Maaſiab, who was put to death 
at the command of the king of ael, 2 Chron, 
XXViii. 7. Vide FRAGMENT, No. LI. page 
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SACRILEGE. The action of prophaning holy 
things, or committing outrage againſt holy things 
or perſons. Theft, or abuſe, or prophanation 

bol ſacred things, is /acrilege. Scripture gives the 

1 name of ſacrilege to idolatry, and to other crimes 


— 
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I's called /acrilegious, who commits an impiety, a 
El | prophanation of holy things; who uſurps ſacred 


5 offices; who approaches the ſacraments unwor- 
FH thily; who plunders or pillages things dedicated 
#1 to God, &. | 

3 SADOC, Eziuny. See ZADORK. 


I. SADOC, ſon of Axor, and father of Achim, 

anceſtor of 7e Chrifft, Matth. 1. 14. 

II. Sapoc, founder of the ſe of the Sadducees : 
this is what almoſt all have ſaid, who have 
treated of this ſect; but they inform us little 
concerning his perſon. It is ſaid, Sadoc ſuc- 
ceeded Antigonus Soccheus, as a difciple ſucceeds 
his maſter, in the tradition of his doctrine ; 
which Antigonus had ſucceeded Simon the Fu/!, 
the high-prieſt. Vide Bartholocci Bibliot. Ra- 
hinnic. tom. i. p. 376. Alios in Thiſbi. Author 
Cori, Pirke-awvoch. Alios plures. But Simon the 
Juſt died A.M. 3711, ante A. D. 293. 80 
that Sadoc may have lived about A. M. 3740. 

Antigonus, maſter to Sadoc, was, it is thought, the 
head of a ſect, who, from exceſs of ſpirituality, 
taught, that we muſt 2 to the Lord a pure 
and diſintereſted worſhip. His diſciple Sadoc 
unable to conform to ſuch diſintereſted morality, 
yet unwilling to abandon his maſter, gave his 
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As to what is aſfirmed, that Ahaz had the ſame ſon 


100, = 


1 | that more directly inſult the deity. And he is 


maxim a quite contrary turn: viferring, that 


SAD 


there was no recompence to be hoped 

puniſhment to be feared, after the 2 - 
that good was to be done, and evil to be rote 
without any view either to hope or fear. 

Some Rabbins make Sadoc a diſciple of 2 

and pretend that he withdrew to Samari; * 
he made a ſchiſm from the other Jeu. m7 
worſhipped on mount Gerizim. Vid: Ebi 
here/. 14. But this ſentiment cannot be {,,, 
ported, ſince Doſetheus the Samaritan lived lon 

_ after Sadoc, and after Fe/us Chriſt. Others *% 

that Alexander the Great having permitted th 
Samaritans to build a temple on mount Geyiz;y 

Sadoc, Boethus, and ſeveral other prevaricytn; 
Jezus, worſhipped on Gerizim, and thus ſept. 

rated themſelves from Simon the Fuft, and Al. 
gonus Soccheus, who continued ſtedfaſt to the 
temple at Feruſalem. Origen. in Matt. trad, 2 

Kab. Abraham Levi, in Cabbala Hiſtorica, Laſtly 
ſome, without recurring to Sadoc at all, thin) 
that the word Saducees comes from the Her: 

Sedec, which ſignifies ;uftice; and that they to; 
this name to diſtinguiſh themſelves ; being de. 
ſirous to paſs for great lovers of juſtice, Fji. 
phan. hereſ. 14. Hieronym. in Mat. xx11. Toft 
Fun. ibidem. TFoſephus obſerves, di Hel, 
lib. ii. cap. 12. that they were very ſevere in 
puniſhing faults. | 

SADUCEES, 22908470, juſt, or juſtified. 

SADUCEES, diſciples of Sadoc. They conſtitute! 
one of the four principal ſects of the Je; 
They were chiefly diſtinguiſhed from other Ja, 
by their opinion concerning angels, and the ſoul, 
They did not deny that we had reaſonable fou's; 
but they maintained that this ſoul was mortal; 
Foſeph. lib. ii. de Bello, cap. 12. and, by a ne. 
ceſſary conſequence, they denied the reward 
and puniſhments of another life. They pre. 

tended alſo, that the exiſtence of angels, anda 
ſuture reſurrection, are illuſions, AF xxiil. 5. 
Matth. xxii. 23. Mark xii. 18. Luke xx. 27. 
Epiphanius, here/. 14. and after him St. 4, 
ſerm. 170. de Verbis Domini, cap. 3, n. 5. ad 
vanced, that they denied the Holy Ghoſt, Þut 
neither Fo/ephus, nor the evangeliſts accuſe then 
of this error. It has been alſo imputed to then, 
that they thought God to be corporeal ; and tat 
they received none of the prophecies. 

It is difficult to conceive how they could deny ti! 
being of angels, and yet receive the books 9 
Moſes, where frequent mention is made of ate 
gels, and of their appearances. The ancien 
do not acquaint us how they ſolved this d 
culty. It is likely they confidered angels, Hot“ 
individual beings, and ſubſiſting of chew? 
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The Saducees are accuſed of rejecting all the books 
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S AD 


wers, emanations, or qualities inſepa- 
1 the Deity, much as the fan-beamn? 
a inſeparable from the ſun, [This was the 
opinion of ſome Fews in the time of Juin. 
Dialog. cum Tryphone. p. 35 8. See Grotius on 
Marth. xxii. 23. and M. Le Clerc on As xxili. 
g.] Or perhaps they held angels to be mortal; 
jult as they thought of human ſpirits. 


3 As the Saducees acknowledged neither puniſhments 


nor recompences in another life, they were in- 
exorable in chaſtiſing the wicked. 7zo/eph. de 
Bell. lib. ii. cap. 22. They obſerved the law 
themſelves, and cauſed it to be obſerved by 
others, with the utmoſt rigour. They admitted 
none of the traditions, explications, or modifi- 


cations of the Phariſees; they kept only to the 


text of the law; and maintained, that only what 
was written was to be obſerved. Jeep. Antiq. 
lib, x11}. cap. 18. 

of Scripture, except thoſe of ſes ; Vide Serrar. 
tribereſ, cap. 21. n. 1. Ehan. in Thiſbi. Origen. 


Hieronym. in faith. cap. 22. and to ſupport this 
opinion it is obſerved, that our Saviour uſes no 


But Scaliger, Elenchus trihere/, 
cap. 16, produces good proofs to vindicate them 
from this. He oblerves, that they did not ap- 
pear in 1/rael till after the number of the holy 
books were fixed, and that if they had been to 
chooſe out of the Canon, the Pentateuch was 
leſs favourable to them than any other book, 
lince it often mentions angels and their appear- 
ances. Beſides, the Saducees were preſent in 
the temple, and at other religious aſſemblies, 
where the books of the prophets were read, as 
well as thoſe of Maſes. They were in the chief 
ſtations of the nation; many of them were even 


employments perſons who rejected the greater 
part of their Scriptures? Menafſeh-ben- Iſrael 
lays expreſsly, de Reſiurrect. mort. lib. i. cap. 6. 
that indeed they did not reject the prophets, but 
that they explained them in a ſenſe very diffe- 
tent from that of the other Jeu | 

| //ephus aſſures us, Antig. lib. xiii. cap. . that they 
denied deſtiny, or fate, alledging, that theſe 


good, or evil, that happens to us, is in conſe- 


by our free choice : that God was far from doing 
or from knowing evil; and that man was abſo- 
lute maſter of his own actions. This was 
| Toundly to deny a Providence, and on this foot- 


| ing] know not what could be the religion of 


in Matth. tract. 21. Tertul, preſcript. cap. 49. 


| Scripture againſt them, but paſlages out of the : 
Pentateuch. 


prieſts. Would the Fervs have ſuifered in theſe 


were only ſounds void of ſenſe, and that all the 


quence of the good or evil ſide we have taken, 


SAD 
the Saducees; or what influence over things 
below they could aſcribe to God, However, 
as it is certain they were not only tolerated, but 
were admitted to the high-prieſthood itſelf, this 


ſhews the then ſtate of religion among the 
Jews. ; | 


Fohn Hyrcanus, high-prieſt of the nation, ſeparated 
himſelf in a ſignal manner from the ſec of the 


Phariſees, and went over to that of Sadoc It is 
ſaid alſo, Joſeph. Aulig. lib. xiii, cap. 18. he 
ſtrictly commanded all Jeu, on pain of death, 
to receive the maxims of this ſeat. Ariflobulus 


and Alexander Janneus, fon of Hyrcanus, con- 


tinued to favour the Saducees, Abraham ben dior. 


Cabbala. and Maimonides aſſures us, Halac, 


Sanhedrin, cap. 11. that under the reign of 
Alexander Fanneus, they poſſeſſed all the offices 
of the Sanhbedrim, and that there remained of 
the party of the Phariſees, only Simon the ſon of 
Secra, Caiaphas, who condemned Jeſus Chrift 
to death, was a Saducee, Acts iv. 1. v. 17. 28. 


was Ananus the younger, who put to death St. 


James, the brother of our Lord. Foſeph. Antiq. 
lib. xx. cap. 88. p. 698. At this day, the Jews 
hold as heretics, that ſmall number of Saducees 
which are found among them. Vide Serrar, 
Tribæreſ. Menaſſe ben-1jrael, lib. i. de Reſurec- 
tione morluorum; Baſnage's Hiſtory of the Jezur, 
lib. iii. cap. 5, 14, Wc. 


The ſect of the Saducees is not extinguiſhed ; it was 


much reduced by the deſtruction of Feru/alem, 
aud by the diſperſion of the Fews 3 but it revived 
afterwards. At the 2 of the third cen- 
tury it was ſo formidable in Egypt, that Ammo- 
nim, Origen's maſter, thought himſelf obliged to 
write againſt them; or rather againſt the Jews 


who tolerated the Saducees, though they denied 


the fundamental points of their religion. The 
emperor Juſtinian mentions the Saducees in one 
of his edicts, baniſhes them out of his domi- 
nions, and condemns them to the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhments, as people that maintained atheiſtical 


and impious tenets; denying. the reſurreCtion,, 
and the laſt judgment. ö 


Annus, or Ananus, a diſciple of Juda, ſon of 


Nachman, a famous Rabbin about A.D. 755, 
declared himſelf, it is ſaid, in favour of the 
Saducees, and ſtrenuouſly protected them againſt 
their adverſaries. They had alſo a celebrated 
defender in the twelſth century, in the perſon of 
Alpharag, a Spamſh Rabbin. Ganz, Tzemach 
David. p. 125, This doctor wrote againſt the 
Phariſees, the declared enemies of the Saducees ;. 
and maintained that the purity of Judaiſm was 
only found among the Saduceesz that the tradi- 
tions avowed by the Phariſees were uſeleſs, and 
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without end, were inſupportable. Rabbi Abra- 
ham-ben- David Italleri replied to Alpharag, and 
ſupported the ſect of the Phariſees by two great 
arguments; that of their univerſality, and that 
of their antiquity. He proved their antiquity, 


by a continued ſucceſſion from Adam down to 


A. D. 1167; and their univerſality, becauſe 


the Phariſees are ſpread all the world over, and 


are in all the ſynagogues. 


T here are ſtill Saducees in Africa, and other places. 


They deny the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
reſurrection of the body; but they are rare, or 
at leaſt, there are but few who declare them- 
ſelves for theſe opinions. Some have confounded 
the Saducees with ſuch as hold the metempſychoſes, 
and with the defenders of the two principles, 
i. e. the Manichees; but it is certain theſe ſets 
are different from the Saducees. 


SAFRON, Crocus ; in Hebrew 0579 carcos, LXX. 


Kp, or corcos; a well known flower: of a 
blue colour, in the midſt of which are ſmall yel- 
low threds, of a very agreeable ſmell, Solomon 
in Cauticles iv. 14. joins it with other aromatics : 
nardus & crocus, & fiſtula, &c. Jeremiah ſpeaks 
of cloths of a /afron colour. Lament. iv. 5. 


vo y HDuνον n But the Hebrew of Feremiah 


rather ſignifies purple or crimſon. 


SAGAN, 11D, deputy. | 
SAGAN. jb. The Rabbins call him vn 112 &. 


Ab-beth-din, father of the houſe. of judgment. 
The Hebrews thus call the deputy of the high- 
prieſt, who ſupplied his office, and who per- 
formed the functions of it, in the abſence of the 


high-prieſtz or when any accident had diſabled 


him from officiating in perſon ; of which we 
have examples in Joſephus. The Fes think 
this office of Sagan was very ancient. They 
hold that Moſes was Sagan to Aaron. I do not 


that the ceremonies which they had multiplied 1. Saint ſignifies pure, free from defileme 


* 


find the word Sagan in this ſenſe in Scripture, 


but it is frequent in the Rabbins, Vide Selden de 


Synedris, lib. iii. cap. 8. & Authores de Repub. 
Hebræor. 5 | 


Sagan is alſo put for princes, or the chief officers 


8 


of a kingdom; and it often occurs in this ſenſe, 
in Ezra, Nehemiah, Iſaiab, Feremiab, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel. Sagan is rather Chaldzan than He- 
brew, and it is very likely that the Hebrews 
learned it from the Chaldees, to expreſs princes, 


and great courtiers; magiſtrates and men in 


power, not only among the Babylonans, but alſo 
among the Hebrews. Ferom generally tranſlates 
this word by magiſtrates, and the LXX. by Sa- 


traps, princes, nobles, governors. 


AINT, ſandity, to ſan8ify, &c. Theſe words are 


uſed in different ſenſes in Scripture. Vide 5ANC- 
TIFY. 


8 A1 


6 nts an 
fins, which render a man unfit for ee 


holy things. To /an@ify, ſignifies to purify, and 
to put one's ſelf in a condition to appear An 
the Lord, and to partake of holy things, Ex 
xix. 22. And let the prieſts alſo which come naar: 
the Lord, ſanctiſy themſelves, left the Lard red 
forth upon them. And verſes 10, 11. 4% 
the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, Go uno the people, aid 
ſanctiſy them to- day and to-morrow, and let they 
waſh their cloaths, and be ready againſt the thi 
day, to receive the law. Job. i. 5. Job ſent yy; 
ſanctiſied his children. | 

2. To ſanctiſy, is put for appointing to any holy 
uſe. Gen. ii. 3. God ſanctified the ſcyenth ty, 
Exod. xiii. 2. He ſanctiſied all the firſt-bgr, 
Exod. xix. 24. Set bounds about the mount, i 
ſanfify it. Exod. xxviii. 41. San#ify them, tl, 
they may miniſter unto me in the priefÞs off: 
There were in the temple at Feru/alem, may 

rich ſpoils that David and his ſucceſſors hn! 
ſanctified to the Lord, 

3. To ſan#ify, is ſometimes put for preparation 1 
an action, that does not require | extraordinary 
holineſs. Numb. xi. 18. San&ify yourſelves geit 
to-morrow, and ye ſhall eat fleſh. Joſh. iii. 5. Au 
Joſhua /aid unto the people, ſanctiſy yourſelves, fu 
to-morrow the Lord will do wonders aming f. 
Joel ii. 15, 16. Blow the trumpet in Sion, ſanciſ 
a faſt, call a ſolemn aſſembly, gather the pe: 
fanfify the congregation, i. e. prepare it, or pu. 

liſh a faſt, a congregation. 

4. Saint, ſanctity, ſanctiſication. Theſe epithets in 
a ſovereign manner are aſcribed to God, ti: 
author of all /an&:ty and holineſs. So the c“. 
rubim and ſeraphim cry to him inceſſantly. H, 
Holy, Holy. Ifai. vi. 3. He is eminently 7: 
Holy One of Iſrael, Iſai. x. 20. 2 Kings xix. 22. 
& alibi paſſim. All our holineſs is before hin 
nothing but pollution, his name is Holy, or, th: 
ſaint, or rather ſanity itſelf, We ſanctify and 
hallow his name, and we pray that his name bt 
hallowed, when we praiſe him, when we i 
knowledge his majeſty, when we worſhip hin) 
and when we endeavour to make him kno! 
adored, praiſed, and beloved, by all who ac 
capable of it. | 

5. 'The /aint, the ſanctum, the holy place, expreſs 

that particular part of the temple, which vt 
between the porch and the ſanctuary; aud f 
which were the golden candleſtick, the altar 6 
incenſe, and the table of ſhew-bread, _ 

6. The ſandtum, or ſana, is taken for the who! 
temple, or for heaven. Pſal. xx. 6. He 20 bel 
him from his holy heaven, Pal. cit. 19. 7%“ 
hath locked down from the height of his fact, 
from heaven did the Lord behils * hy * 
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Pſalm cl. 1. Praiſe God in his ſanctuary, praiſe 


him in the firmament of his power. 

7. The ſanftum ſanctorum, holy of holiet, or the ſanc- 
tuary, ſignifies the moſt inward and ſacred part 
of the temple, where was the ark of the cove- 


prieſt, and that only once a year, on the day of 
ſolemn expiation. 

8. Saints, is ſometimes put for he people of Ifracl ; 
ſometimes for Chriſtians. The faction of Korah, 

Dathan, and Abiram, (aid to Moſes and Aaron; 
Numbers xvi. 3. Ye take too much upon you, ſeeing 
all the congregation are holy (or ſaints) every one 
of them, and the Lord is among them. And in 
ſeveral places of Scripture, the Hebrews are 
called a holy nation. Ye hall be unto me a king- 
dom of priefts, and an holy nation, Exod. xix. 6. 
1 Pet. ii. 9. Deut. vii. 6. xiv. 2, 21. Nothing 
is more frequent in St. Paul, than the name of 
ſaints given to the Chriſtians, See Rom. i. 7. 
viii. 27, 28. xii. 13. xv. 25, 26. xvi. 2, c. 

9. Saints ſtands for the prieſts of the Lord. 
Numbers xvi. 5, 7. Even to morrow the Lord 
awill eau wwho are his, and who is Holy; and will 
cauſe him to come near unto him, even Pm whom he 
hath choſen, will he cauſe to come near unto him. 
Aaron is called in Deuteronomy, the holy one, or 
the ſaint, of God. Deut. xxxiii. 8. Let thy 
thummim and thy urim be with thy holy one. 
And in Pſalm cvi. 16. They envied Moſes alſo in 
the camp, and Aaron the ſaint of the Lord. 

10. Saints ſignifies in particular good men, and the 

ſervants of God. Prov. ix. 10. The knowledge of 

the holy (or ſaints) is underflanding, Prov. xxx. 

3. I neither learned wiſdom, nor have the know- 


ledge of the holy, or ſaints. Pſalm xxxiv. 9. O 
them that fear him. Pſalm xvi. 2, 3. My good- 


him neſs extendeth not to thee, but to the ſaints that are 
\the n the earth, and to the excellent, in whom is all my 
| and delight . | f 

je bt 11, Saints is often put for angels. Job v. 1. To 
> dc which of the ſaints wilt thou furn? And, Behold 
him, be putteth no truſt in his ſaints, yea the heavens are 
OY nt clean in his fight. Job iv. 17, 18. Shall mortal 
0 are man be more juſt than God ?. Shall a man be more 


| Pure than his mater? Behold, he put no truſt in 
his ſervants, and his angels he charged with folly. 
Daniel ſays, iv. 13, 23. An holy one (or ſaint) came 
daun from heaven. And Moſes, Deut. xxxiii. 
2 3, the Lord ſbined forth from mount Paran, and 
came with ten thouſands of ſaints. 
12. Saints and ſaintefſes, The Hebrews give theſe 
names, by way of Antiphraſis, to men and 
omen that proſtituted themſelves in honour 
as they thought) of ſome prophane deity, ac- 
Vol, II. PART 2. | . 


nant; and where nobody entered but the high - - 


fear the Lord, ye his ſaints, for there is no want to 


[SAL 


cording to the blind and polluted notions of 
their falſe religion. Moſes ſays, Deut. xxiii. 17. 
u mT NY d dn, There ſhall be no whore 
of the daughters of Iſrael, nor a ſodomite of the ſens 
of Iſrael. Literally, there ſhall be no ſainteſs, or 
ſaint, &c. See 1 Kings xiv. 24. xv. 12. xxii. 
40. 2 Kings xxiii. 9. Job xxxvi. 14. Hoſea 
iv. 14. {| Separated perions, i. e. to the idol; 
which is the import of (#+ade/h-ſaint) in this 
acceptation.] 

SALAH, mw, cad, miſſion, ſending : otherwiſe, 
branches, or dart; from e fbalach e according 

to the Syriac, that ſpoils, or is ſpoiled. 

SALAH, or Saleh, ſon of Cainan, and grandſon 
of Arphaxad; rather, by leaving out Cainan, 
who is not in the /7ebrew copies, Salah was 
born in the thirty-fiſth year of his father A.- 
phaxad, A.M. 1693. He begat Eher at thirty 
years old, A. M. 1723. He died aged 433 years, 
A. M. 2126, ante A D. 1878. Gen. xi. 12, &c. 

The orientals have preſerved ſeveral traditions 
concerning Salah; but we read in ſome Arabian 
authors, that this Salah, is more modern than 
Salah the ſon of Arphaxad. 4 | 

SALAMIS, LHA, or Salamina, As Xiii. 5. 
42 toft, beaten; from the Greek 7aMevu, I beat, 
110%. | | 

SALAMIS, a city of the iſle of Cyprus. St. Paul 
came hither with St. Barnabas, A. D. 44, and 
there converted Sergius Paulus, Acts xiii. 5. 
Salamis is now called Famagouſta, A. D. 488, 
the body of St. Barnabas was found here. He 
was a native of Cyprus. 


 SALAMPSO, daughter of Herod the Great, and 


of Mariamne the Aſmonean. Salampſo was firſt 
contracted to Pheroras; afterwards ſhe mar- 
ried Phazael her couſin-german, the ſon of 
Phazael, her uncle by the father's ſide, by whom 
ſhe had three ſons, Autipater, Herod, and Alex- 
ander; and two daughters, Alexandra and 
Cypros. [ Vide the Plate of Herod's genealogy.} 

SALATHIEL, bb, I have aſked of God, 
or han of God; from dx aal. Ezra iii. 2. 
[ Shealtiel, Engliſn tranſlation.) 


I. SALATHIEL, or Shealtiel, ſon of Jeconiaß, 


and father of Zerubbabel, 1 Chron. iii. 17. He 

died at Babylon during the captivity. Salathiel 

was alſo ſon of Neri, according to St. Lule, 

ii. 27. He deſcended from Solomon by Re- 
Hoboam, according to St. Mattherv, i. 12; and 

from Solomon by ; For according to St. Luke. 

In Salathiel were united the two branches of 
this illuſtrious genealogy ; ſo that Salathiel was 

ſon to Feconiah, according to the fleſh, as ap- 

pears from the Chronicles, which ſay, that Jeco- 

niah had two ſons, Afr and Salathiel, at LE e 

1 nd 
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having married the heireſs of Neri's family; or, 

as proceeding from the widow of Neri, he 
being dead without children. For in any one 
of theſe caſes he would paſs for the ſon of Neri 
according to the law, St. Luke does not tell us 
in what ſenſe he was ſon to Neri. Vide Frags 
MENT, No, 


The Fes pretend, that Salathiel was titular prince 


of the Jesus, during their captivity. That he 
had ſucceſſors, of the houſe of David, called 
princes of the captivity, who were appointed by 
the kings of the country. They give us a ſuc- 
ceſſion of them for ſeveral ages; and ſome 
Zewwiſh authors maintain, that the heads of the 


captivity are ſtill in being beyond the Euphrates. 


Vide Selden, de Synedriis, lib. ii. cap. 7. F. 8. 

Jacob Alting. lib. S$hilo lib. i. cap. 3. All this is 

in anſwer to our objection, when we urge the 
prophecy of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 10. that a law- 

giver ſhould not depart from between the feet 

of Fudah, till the coming of the Meſſiab. To 

which they anſwer, that the ſcepter and the 
law-giver are ſtill in being among them, in the 

perſons of theſe princes of the captivity. 


II. SALATHIEL, of Reuben, fon of Simeon; an- 


ceſtor of Fudith. Judith viii. 1. Vulg. 


SALCHAH, dh, your baſket ; from Tho ſalal e 
otherwiſe, that treads you under foot, or thy tread- 


ing under foot; from dd ſalah, and the pro- 
noun 7 ka, thee, you. 5 


SALCHAN, Salecha, or Salcha, a city of the 


kingdom of Og, in the country of Baſban, be- 


yond Jordan, toward the northern extremity of 5 
SALLU, bd, ozxoew, crap, baſket ; from * 


the portion of Manaſſeh, Deut. iii. 10. 1 Chron. 
v. 11. Joſh. xii. 5. xiii. II. 


SALEM, =>w, ozayu, compleat, perfect; ſrom 
Ew /halam: according to the Septuagint, peace; | 
| SALLU, or Salo, ſon of Meſbullum, of Benjani 
I. SALEM. This name is given to Feru/alem, 


from ſhalam. 


Pfalm Ixxvi. 2. In Salem alſo is his tabernacle, 
and his dwelling place in Zion. The Vulgate 
reads, Factus eft in pace locus ejus. But the 
Hebrew requires, Factus eft in Salem locus ejus, 
Ihe common opinion is, that Melchiſedech, king 
of Salem, was king of Jeruſalem. Gen. xiv. 18. 
Hebr. vii. 1, 2. | 

II. SALEM, or Shalem, a city of the Shechemites, 

where Jacob arrived at his return from Meſopo- 
tamia, Gen. xxxiii. 18. Euſebius and Ferom 
notice this city; but ſome commentators tranſlate 
the Hebrew, Jacob came ſafe and ſound to a city of 
Shechem. Shalem, in Hebrew, may ſignify /afe, 
in health, in peate, &c. ö 18 

III. SALEM. PFerom ſays, in Salem, that there was 
a place near Feraſalem called Salem, to the weſt. 


SAL 


And he might be ſon of Neri by adoption, or by IV. Sa TR t, otherwiſe Salumias, in the county 


of Scythopolis, eight miles from 
Hieronym. ibid. | 


this City, 


V. SALEM, or Salim, where Fohn the Baptit 
baptized on the Jordan, John iii. 23. Manu. 
ſcripts are very indifferent as to Salem, g 


Salim. 


VI. SALEM, the city where Melchi/edech reigned 
St. 7erom, the author of the Chronicon Pala 
p. 50, and M. Reland, Palef. lib. iii. think 1, 


city was different from Feruſalem. 


St. erm 


places it in the territory of Scythopolis, where 
ruins were ſeen in his time, of what was fal 
to have been the palace of Melchiſedech. 

VII. SALEM. The LXX. have ſometimes cal!:4 


the city of SHilo by this name. See 7 


&. xlviii. 5. | 


erem, vl. 


SALIS, or Sallis, a village of Ilumea, whit. 
the 7ews retired who had been beaten by th; 


Romans in the plains of Afalon, 
Bells, lib. iti. cap. 1, 


SALISSA, ubs, three, or the third; 


Haloſb : otherwiſe, prince, captain; 
Haliſb. | 


Joſepb. d 


from ver 
from wy 


SALISSA, Saliſa, Baal ſaliſa, or Shaliſha. Mention 
is made of SHaliſba, 1 Sam. ix. 4. and of Bai. 
 fhalifſha, 2 Kings iv. 42. It was fifteen mile; 
from Dioſpolic, in the diſtrict of Thamnitia, 


in Beth-Schaliſa. 


north of Feruſalem. See Euſebius and St. Jem 


SALLAT, vb, oyAcel, my riſing, my way, n 


baſket. 
SALLAl, or Celai, of the race of 


Nehem. Xii. 20. 


the prieſts 


ſalal : otherwiſe, contempt, or that treads uni 
foot; from do /alah e otherwiſe, elevation; fron 


Gon maſſiil. 


1 Chron. ix. 7. 


SALMA, rmbwy x2bw, the ſame as Salmon, habit; 


from dow /balmah. 1 Chron. ii. 11, 
SALMON, ppbw, peaceable, perfect. 


avards ; from vw ſhalam. 


or that its 


SALMON, Salmona, or Salma, ſon of Nahen 
he married Rahab, by whom he had Boaz. l 
A. M. 2553, ante A. D. 1451. 1 Chron. il. Ul 
51 54. Ruth iv. 20, 21. Matth. i. 4. Hes 


named the father of Beth-lebem; 1 


. e. his de 


ſcendants peopled Beth-lebem. [or, he greati 
improved and adorned it; he was, as we a 
e the making of that town:“ or, he ws ® 


chief man—by office; the Abyſſinian 50 of 3 


town.) 
SALMONE, or Salmona, a city and 
the iſle of Crete, Acts xxvii. 7. 


ſea· port 1 
SALOME, 


8A. 


Teri, peaceable, perfect; or, that 


| ME 
3 SALOME, from how ſhalam. | fem. of Solo- 


rewards 3 
mon. ] 


] J. SALOME, daughter of Antipater, and ſiſter of 


women. She firſt married Fo/eph, whom ſhe 
accuſed of familiarities with Mariamne, the 
wife of Herod, That ſuſpicious prince put Jo- 
/eph to death, without hearing his defence 
having found, by the confeihon of Mariamne, 


Hero had confided to him. Salome afterwards 


heard-of among the Fews, whoſe law (ſays 
Joſephus) allows men to put away their wives, 


this, ſhe accuſed him of treaſon againſt Herod, 
who put him to death. To/eph. Antiq. lib. xv. 


cap. 9. | 

dhe kaäſed much diviſion and trouble in Herod's 
E family, by her calumnies and miſchievous in- 
formations 3 and ſhe may be conſidered as the 
chief author of the death of the princes Alex- 
ander and Ariſtobulus, and of their mother 
Mariamne. Salome conceived a violent paſſion 
for an Arabian prince called Sillaus; whom ſhe 
would have married, againſt her brother Herod's 
conſent. She uſed to ſee him with ſo little 
caution, that every body was offended. And 
when Herod made her marry one Alexas, ſhe {till 
continued her inclination for Sillaus. Salome 
ſurvived Herod, who left her, by will, the cities 
of Jamnia, Azoth, and Phaſaelis, with 50,000 


Archelaus, and died A. D. , a little after 
Archelaus had been baniſhed to Vienne in Dau- 
pine, A few days before Herod died, he 
ordered his ſiſter Salome, and Alexas, that, di- 
rectly as he was dead, they ſhould ſlay the chief 
men of Judea, whom he had recently brought 
together to Jericho, where he lay ſick. But 
Alexas and Salome ſent all the men away, when 
Herod had given up the ghoſt. Salome had five 
children by Alexas ; Berenice, Antipater, Calleas ; 
and one fon and daughter more, whoſe names 
are 8 mentioned. To/eph. Antiq. lib. xvii. 
cap. 8. | 
| Il. SaLoME, a daughter of Herod the Great and 
 Elpide. She married one of the ſons of Phero- 
ras. Toſeph. Antig. lib. xvii. cap. 1. 
III. SALoME, 2he Dancer, the daughter of Hero- 
dias, and of Herod: Philip the tetrarch. She 
firſt married Philip the tetrarch, her uncle, and 
afterwards Ariſfobulus, the ſon of Herod, king 
of Chalcis, by whom ſhe had three ſons, Herod, 
Aprippa, and Ariflebulus. TFoſeph. Antig. lib. 
VII. Cap. 7. When Herodias left Philip the te- 


that Joſeph had diſcovered a ſecret to her, which 


but does not allow women equal liberty. After 


pieces of money. She favoured Antipas againſt | 


Herod the Great; one of the wickedeſt of 


married Coffobarus ; but being diſguſted with 
him, ſhe put him away; a licence till then un- 


S A L 


trarch, her daughter Salome accompanied her. As 
John the Baptiſt exclaimed againſt this inceſtuous 
marriage of Herodias and Antipas, one day, when 
this prince was celebrating his birth-day, or the 
day of his inauguration, Salome came into the 
banqueting room, and danced before the king, 
and the nobles, his company. Antipas was ſo 
delighted, that he promiſed to give her whatever 
ſhe thould aſk, even to the half of his kingdom. 
She inſtantly went to adviſe with her mother 


 Herodias, who bid her aſk the head of John the 


Baptiſt. Salome returning to the king, aid, 
Give me in a diſh the head of Fohn the Baptiſt. 
The king ſent immediately, and had the head 


of John the Baptiſt cut off, and given to Salome. 


Vide FRAGMENTS, No. L. p. 93. CLXXXII. 
p. 180. 


Nicephorus, lib. i. cap. 20. and Metaphraſtes relate, 


that Salome accompanied her mother Herodias, 
and her father-in-law Herod, in their baniſhment 
to Vienne in Dauphine; and that the emperor 


having obliged them to go into Spain, as ſhe 


paſſed over a river that was frozen, the ice broke 
under her feet, and ſhe ſunk in up to her neck; 
when the ice uniting again, ſhe remained thus 
ſuſpended by it, and ſuffered the ſame puniſh- 
ment ſhe had made 7ohn the Baptiſt undergo. 
But none of the ancients mention this; and it is 
contrary to 7o/zphus, who tells us, that ſhe was 
firſt married to Philip the tetrarch, ſon of Herod 


he Great and Cleopatra, who died about A. D. 


1 


33 or 34; and that afterwards ſhe married 
Ariſtobulus, fon of Herod, king of Chalcis, her 
couſin- german, by whom ſhe had ſeveral chil- 


dren. Thus ſhe lived aboye thirty years after 


the exile of her father-in-law Herod. 


V. SALOME, mother of the ſeven brethren Mac- 


cabees, The book called The Government of 
Reaſon, aſcribed to 7o/ephus, gives her no par- 
ticular name. 'The Greeks, in their calendar, 
call her Salome. The ſon of Gorion calls her 


Anne; others name her Maccabea. Eraſmus, 


in his Paraphraſe on the Government of Reaſon, 
calls her Salome. 


V. SALOME, wife of Zebedee, and mother of St. 


Fames Major, and St. John the Evangeliſt. One 
of thoſe holy women who attended our Saviour 


in his journies, and miniſtered to him, Matt. 


Salome gave a great proof of her faith, 


xxVii. 50. She requeited of Feſus, that her 
two ſons, Fames and John, might fit one on 
his right hand, the other on his left hand, when 
he ſhould poſſeſs his kingdom. Confer. Matth. 
xxvii. 56, cum Marc. xv. 40. But the Son of 
God anſwered her, and her two ſons, Ye know 
not what ye aſk; to fit on my right hand, and on 


my left, is not mine to give, but it all be given to 


them for whom it is prepared by my father, 
when ſhe 
2 followed 
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| We ſee from Ezekiel xvi. 4. that — they 


S AL 


| | Followed Jeſus Chrift to Calvary, and did not 


forſake him, even at the croſs, Mark xv. 40. 
Matt. xxvii. 55, 56. She was alſo one of thoſe 
holy women who brought perfumes to embalm 
him, and who came, for this purpoſe, to the 
ſepulchre on Sunday morning early, Mark xvi. 
I, 2. Entering into the tomb, they there ſaw 
an angel, who informed them, that Feſus Chri/ 
was riſen, Returning to Feruſalem, Feſus ap- 
| Peared to them on the way, and ſaid to them, 
Be not afraid; go tell my brethren, that they go into 
Galilee, and there ſhall they fee me. This is what 
the Scripture informs us of Salome the mother 
of the ſons of Zebedee. | 
Some give her the name of Mary Salome; but 
there is no good proof of her being called 
Mary : and what ſome frivolous hiſtories relate 
of the three Maries, Mary the mother of Jeſus, 
Mary the mother of Fames, and Mary Salome, 
deſerves no conſideration. Others make her the 
daughter of Fo/eph. Epiphan. Hæreſ. 78. cap. 
8. Græci recent, Auctuar. Bibl. PP. 3. 481. 1. 
MHenæ. 8. Mai, The Latin martyrologies place 
her feaſt Ofober 22. The Roman martyrology 
fixes her death at Feruſalem : others ſay ſhe 
died in Provence, and that her body 1s ſtill there. 
VI. SALOME, according to ſome, was 'the third 
huſband of St. Anne. John Gerſon, chancellor 
of Paris, quotes ſome verſes, which make him 
father to the Salome laſt mentioned. Vide ANNA. 
But as this ſyſtem of genealogy has no founda- 
tion in antiquity, we but little regard it. 


SALT, Sal; in Greet, Ang Halt; in Hebrew, 59 


melach. God appointed /t to ſeaſon all the 
ſacrifices that were offered to him, Lev. ii. 13. 
Feſus Chrift alludes to this, when, ſpeaking of 
the ſufferings of the damned, he ſays, Every 
dune ſhall be ſalted qwith fire, and every ſacrifice 


hall be ſalted with ſalt, Mark ix. 49. See alſo 


Deut. xxix. 23. The whole land: thereof is brim- 
lone, and ſalt, and burning. 


rubbed new-born children with alt: Quando 
nata e... .. aqud non es lota in ſalutem, nec ſale 
ſalita. St. een thought, this was meant to 
dry up the humidity that abounds in children; 
and to cloſe up the pores. Galen, de Sanit. lib. 
i. cap. 7. ſays, that /alt hardens the ſkin of 
children, and makes them more firm. Avicenna 
acquaints us, that they bathed children with 
water in which alt had been diſſolved, to cloſe 


up the navel, and to harden the ſkin. Others 


think, it was to hinder any corruptions that 
might proceed from cutting off the navel-ſtring. 
The prophet Eliſha being deſired to ſweeten the 
waters of the fountain of Jericho, required a 


S A L 


new veſſel to be brought to him, an %% /tthere!y 
2 Kings it. 21. He threw this lt into the 
ſpring, and ſaid; thus faith the Lord, I hays 
| healed theſe waters; and in future they (ha 
not occaſion either death or barrenneſs, And 
in reality, the waters became good for drinking, 
Naturally the /t muſt have increaſed the brach. 
iſhneſs of this fountain; but the prophet pur. 


poſely ſelected a remedy that ſeemed contrary to 


the effect he would produce, that the mirac]: 


might become the more evident. 


The Wiſeman reckons ſalt in the number of thing; 


the moſt neceſſary for life, Ecclus. xxxix, al, 
Job aſks if any one could eat that which is ny 
reliſhed with falt? [metaphorically, vigour of 


ſentiment, underſtanding, Vide IV. below.] 
II. The Salt of the Earth, is, probably, mar], with 


which they manure the land in ſome countries, 


inſtead of dung. See our Commentary on Mer, 
V, I . 


III. Mineral Salt, or ſalt dug out of mines, in form 


of a hard ſtone. It is thought Let's wiſe was 
changed into a ſtatue of ſuch mineral ſalt; i. e. 


that ſhe became as a rock, or ſtone, of {alt, 


Gen. xix. 26. 


IV. Salt is the ſymbol of wiſdom : Let your ſpeech 
be always with grace, ſeaſoned with ſalt, ſays $t, 


Paul, Col. iv. 6. And our Saviour ſays, Hare 
ſalt in yourſelves, and have peace one with an- 
other, [Hence we read of attic /a/t, i. e. attic 


vis, or ſharpneſs, mental intelligence, &c.] 
V. Salt 1s the ſymbol of perpetuity, and incor- 


ruption. Thus they ſaid of a covenant, Ii 
covenant of ſalt for ever, before the Lord, Numb. 
xviii. 19. And elſewhere, The Lord Cod q 
Iſrael gave the kingdom over Iſrael to David fir 
ever, even to him and to his ſons, by a covenant 
of ſalt, 2 Chron. xiii. 5. ide FRAGMENT, 
No. CXXX. page 52. 


VI. Salt is the ſymbol alſo of barrennefs, and ſte- 


rility, When Abimelech took the city of He 
chem, he deſtroyed it, and ſowed the place with 
ſalt, that it might always remain deſart, Jucy, 
ix. 45. Zephamah ii. 9. threatens the Aim. 


nitec and Moabites, from the Lord; Moab „al 


be as Sodom, and the children of Ammon 4. 
Gomorrha, even the breeding of nettles, and ſalt- 
pits, and a perpetual defolation. See Jab xxxiv. 6 
Pal. evii: 34. Fer. WII. 6. 


VII. Salt is likewiſe the ſymbol of hoſpitality; all 


of that fidelity due from ſervants, friends, guelth 
and domeſtics, to thoſe who maintain them, ct 
who receive them at their tables. The gover- 
nors of the provinces beyond the Eupen, 
writing to king Artaxerxes, tell him, Becauſe 4? 


have maintenance from the king's palace, — 
Which; 


— 


— VR: v6 ied 


SAL 


SAL 


which, in, the Chaldee, is, Becauſe we are ſalted II. Salut is put for life, Gen. xlii. 15, 16. YVulgat. 


with the ſalt of the palace. Vide FRAGMENT, 
No. CXXX, pages 53s 54. 


; The Salt-ſea : the Dead-ſca, or the lake {/þhaltites, 


Scripture and profane writers ſometimes call 
Aſphaltus or Bitumenſalt; whence Moſes, ſpeak- 
ing of a burning or parching ſalt, Deut. xxix. 
23. Vulg. Salis ardore conſumentur, means af- 
phaltus, bitumen, or pitch. Herodotus alſo men- 
tions certain lamps in Egypt, in which were put 
ſalt, i. e. bitumen, or ſuch like combuſtible 


matter. 


1 The valley of Salt. Interpreters generally place it 


ſouth of the Dead. ſea, towards Idumea; becauſe 

it is ſaid, 2 Samuel viii. 13. that Abiſbai killed 
there 18,000 Idumeans ; that Jab killed there 
12,000; 1 Chron. xviii. 12. Pſal. Ix. title; and 
that long after, Amaziah, king of Fudah, killed 
10,000, 2 Kings xiv. 7. 2 Chron. xxv. 11. 
Galen, de Simpl. Medicam. Facult. lib. iv. cap. 19. 
informs us, that they uſed the /a/t of the lake 
Aſphaltites to ſeaſon meat; that it was a ſtronger 
cauſtic, and digeſted much more than other ſalts ; 
becauſe (ſays he) it is more boiled. We ſee alſo 
by Maccabees Xi. 35. & X. 29. that the kings of 

Syria had brine-pits in Fudea. Ezekiel xlvii. 11. 
ſays, that the ſhores and marſhes on the Dead- 
za ſhould be aſſigned for the making of /a/z. 
Dr. Halifax, in his account of Pa/myra, ſpeaks 
of a great plain covered with alt, from whence 
the country round about is ſupplied. This plain 
is about a league from Palmyra, and extends to- 
ward the eaſtern parts of Idumea, whole capital 
city was Bozra, David beat the Idumeaus in 
the Valley of Salt, as he returned from Syria of 
Zobah, It is very probable, that this plain of 
/alt is the Valley of Salt of Scripture. 


ö SALU, Nod, ca, baſket, or treading of feet, or 


elevation ; from 550 ſalal. 


F SALU, or Salomi, father of Zimri, of Simeon. 


Numb. xxv. 14. Zimri was killed by Phinehas, 
in the abomination of Peor. 1 Macc. ii. 26. 
calls him Salom. 


I dALUMIAS, or Salomias, a village in the country 


about Scythopolis. The ſame as Salem, where, 
dt, Ferom ſays, were to be ſeen the ruins of the 
palace of /Zelchiſedech. See SALEM. VI. 

SALVATION, ſ/alus. This word is taken in fe- 
reral ſenſes in Scripture : | 

. For eternal happineſs and ſalvation, which is the 
object of our hopes and defires. Thus it is ſaid, 
To give knowledee of ſalvation to his people. Luke i. 
17+ The goſpel of your ſalvation. Eph. i. 13. 
Gdly forrow worketh repentance to ſalvation, 
2 Cor, vii, 10. 5, e. which leads to eternal life. 


* 


Per ſalutem Pharaonis; by the life of Pharaoh. 
Gen. xlvii. 25. Salus neflra in manu tua ęſt: our 
life is in your hands, &c. 


III. For deliverance, or victory. 1 Sam. xi. 9. 


Vulg. Cras erit vobis ſalus, cum incaluerit fol ; 
you ſhall be relieved to-morrow, ere the ſun be 
hot. 1 Sam. xiv. 45. Shall Jonathan die, who 
bath wrought this great ſalvation in Iſrael ? 2 Kings 


xiii. 17. Sagitta ſalutis Domini contra Syriam 


the arrow of victory, or deliverance. 


IV. Salvation is put for the praiſe and benediction 


that is given to God. Alleluiah, ſalvation, and 
glory, and honour, and power unto the Lord our 


God. Salvation to our God which ſitteth upon the 
 threne, and unto the Lamb, Rev. vii. 10. xix. 1. 
V. Salus, is put for the ſalutation given to perſons 


whom we ſalute, or to whom we write; a ſalu- 
tation of civility and friendſhip : James i. 1. To 
the tavelve tribes that are ſcattered abroad, greeting, 


or health. 1 Macc. x. 18. King Alexander 0 


his brother Jonathan /endeth greeting, or wiſheth 
health. 


The Hebrews rarely uſe concrete terms, as they are 


called, but often abſtract. Thus, inſtead of 
ſaying, God faves them, and protects them 
they ſay, God is their ſalvation. Thus, Vox ſa- 
lutis, gaudium ſalutis, rupes ſalutis, ſcutum ſalutis, 
ſagitta ſalutis, veritas ſalutis, cornu ſalutis, ver- 


bum ſalutis, arx ſalutis, &c. is equivalent to a 


voice declaring deliverance; the joy that attends 
the eſcaping a great danger; a rock where any 
one takes refuge, and is in ſafety; a buckler that 


ſecures from the attack of the enemy; an arrow 


that procures ſafety and liberty to a people; a 
truth that ſaves us; a horn or ray of glory, of 
happineſs, and falvation ; the glory that attends 
thoſe who have eſcaped out of ſome great dan- 
ger, Oc. 


Thus, to work great ſalvation in Iirael, ſignifies, to 
deliver Jrael from ſome imminent danger; to 
obtain a great victory over their enemies. Pſal. 


xviii. 50. Tieri, or, efſe in ſalutem, is, to ſave, 
to protect any one. Magniſicans ſalutes Regis, 
Pſal. cvi. 4. to bring a very powerful ſuccour to 
the king, Plal. cxlix. 4. Viſita nos in ſalutari 
wo; viſit us and fave us. Eæaltabit manſuetos in 
ſalutem; he will repleniſh them with glory, and 


bring them out of danger. Pſal. xliii. 5. Salutare 


vultus mei; the ſalvation of the face of the Lord; 
i. e. his favour done us, in beholding us with a 
kind aſpect, or, a merciful countenance. or ra- 
ther, © the ſalvation of my face,“ the ſalvation 
which is before me, in which I hope, which I 


wait for, Pal. xliv. 4. Qui mandas ſalutes. 
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| e who commandeſt with authority, and 


ayeſt, Let . be ſafe; thou who ſaveſt him, 
and powerfully protecteſt him. Pſal. xxii. 1. 
u N27 NY PIT. Longe 2 ſalute med verba 
delictorum meorum; my fins cry againſt me, and 
prevent my ſalvation. The Hebrew ſays, Thou 
art far from my ſalvation, and from the words of 
my crying ; thou refuſeſt to ſuccqur me, and to 
deliver me, or even to hear me. 


A victim or facrifice for ſalvation ; thefe were pa- 


cific ſacrifices offered to God, either to return 


him thanks for his benefits, or to aſk favours, 
protection, or aſſiſtance from him. Pſal. xxxiii. 
17. Fallax equus ad ſalutem; it is in vain that 
you put your confidence in horſes; they cannot 


ſave you from danger, without the aſſiſtance of 
God. I preferred wiſdom before ſafety or 


beauty: Wiſd. vii. 10. Super ſalutem & ſpeciem 


dilexi eam: before life, health, and beauty. 
Divitiæ ſalutis, ſapientia & ſcientia z the treaſures 
of ſalvation; or, according to the Hebrew, the 
ſtrength of ſafeties, wiſdom and knowledge, 


ſhall adorn the kingdom of the Meſſiab. He ſhall 
fave, protect, defend, and deliver his elect, by 


his infinite power: he ſhall enrich them with 
the gifts of wiſdom and knowledge. | 


The Lord hath clothed me with the garments of 
ſalvation ; Iſai. Ixi. 10. Theſe garments of ſal- 
vation, may ſignify the habits of joy and feſti- 


vity, worn on feſtival days, and after receiving a 
ſignal favour from God; after deliverance from 

reat danger. Erit tibi anima tua in ſalutem. 
Fer. xxxix. 18. & xlv. 5. The Hebrew ſays li- 


terally, Erit tibi anima tua in ſpolium; you ſhall 


eſcape danger, and you ſhall fave your life, but 
not without danger : your life ſhall be ſaved, 
but a3 a part of the prey is reſcued ; or, it ſhall 


be your part of the booty. Happy that you are 


delivered, even upon theſe terms! You ſhall 
loſe every thing but your life. Ezekiel ſays, 
xvi. 4. Aqud non eft lota in ſalutem. He ſpeaks 
of a new-born child, not waſhed, nor ſalted, 
and whoſe navel-ſtring had not been cut. Pro- 
bably, they imagined this contributed to health, 


ad ſalutem. The Hebrew reads; You have not 


been waſhed with water, for ſolacing, for re- 
freſhing, and cleaning you. | 


SAMAEL. This name the Radbins, in their my- 


ſtical commentaries on the Pentateuch, Rabborh. 
in Deuter. cap. ult. fol. 303. give to the prince 
of the devils, who expected, with great impa- 
tience, the hour of oſes's departure, that he 


might ſeize him, and carry him to the place 


where the dead are detained. But St. Michael 
reproved him, and ſaid to him; O wretch! 


ſhouldſt thou be joyful, while I ſhed tears? He The kings of Samaria omitted nothing to render 
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SAM 
quotes to him that paſſage of Micab vii. 8. Ne. 


Joice not againſt me, O mine enemy : ꝛuben ] fall, ] 
J 


ſpall ariſe ; when I fit in darkneſs, the Lord ſhall 


be a light unto me, He added; I ſell whe 
Moſes died; but I roſe again when Foſhua 1 
ceeded him, and led the Hebrews into the 1 
of Promiſe. Probably this Samael is the ſame 3— 


SAMMAEL, an evil angel, of which the Rabbing 


ſay, he deceived Eve, mounted on the old ſer. 
pent; that he is the angel of the dead, the 
prince of the air, the chief of the demons 
Other Rab5:ns look on him as the prince of th. 
angels, and believe he is to preſide at the | 
judgment; for which reaſon, they make hin 
offerings on the day of ſolemn expiation, to ap- 


peaſe his anger. Buxtorf. Lexicon. Rabinic. |, 


Samael. 


SAMARIA, ye, copepav, Heb. Shomeran, H. 


lees, his priſon, his guard, his thorn, or his diy. 
mond ; from "mw ſhamar, & c. and the pronoun 
an, his. | 


SAMARIA, the capital city of the kingdom dl 


Samaria, i. e. of the ten tribes. It was builth 
Omri king of Iſrael, who began to reign A. M. 
3079, and died 3086, 1 Kings xvi. 24, He 
bought the hill Samaria of Shemer, or Shomery, 
for two talents of filver, [C. 684.] It took the 
name of Samaria, from Shemer : though ſome 
think there were already ſome beginnings of: 
city, becauſe before the reign of Omri mention 


is made of Samaria, 1 Kings xiii. 32. A. M. 


3030, ante A. D. 974, and conſequently 4 
years before the reign of Ori. Others take 
this for a prolepſis, or an anticipation, in the 
diſcourſe of the man of God, who ſpeaks of 
Samaria under the reign of Feroboam. 


However, Samaria was not conſiderable, and did 


not become the capital city of the kingdom of 
Iſrael until after the reign of Omri. Before 
him the kings of Jrael dwelt at Shechem, or at 
Tirzah. Samaria was built on an agreeable and 
fruitful hill, in an advantageous ſituation, twelve 
miles from Dothaim, twelve from Merromm and 
four from Atharoth. maſs. in Dothaim, Mert 
& Atharo. Foſephus ſays, it was a day's Jour- 
ney from Feruſalem, Antiq. lib. xv. cap. II. 
Beſides, though built on an eminence, yet :! 
muſt have had water in abundance ; ſince we find 
medals ſtruck in this city, whereon is repre- 


ſented the goddeſs Aftarte, at whole feet 1s 1 


river. Foſephus, Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 18. ob- 
ſerves, that when it was taken by John Hyrcanu! 
the prince of the Jewvs, he entirely demoliſhed 


it, and cauſed even the brook to flow over 1 


ruins, to obliterate all traces of it. 


this 


SAM 


this city the ſtrongeſt, the fineſt, and the richeſt, , 


poſſible. Ahab built here a palace of ivory, i. e. 


jn which were many ornaments of ivory, 1 Kings 
xxii. 30. Amos, iii. 15. & iv. 1, 2. deſcribes 


Samaria under Feroboam II. as a City ſunk into 
all exceſſes of luxury and effeminacy : I 1! 


ſmite (ſays he) the winter-houſe with the ſummer- ; 
"houſe, and the houſes of ivory ſhall periſh, and the 


great houſes ſhall have an end, ſays the Lord. Hear 
this word, ye kine of Baſhan, that are in the moun- 
tain of Samaria, which oppreſs the poor, which 


craſh the needy ; which ſay to their maſters, Bring, 


and let us drink, &c. 


Ben. badad, king of Syria, built public places or 


ſtreets in Samaria, probably, for traffic, where 


his people dwelt, to promote trade, 1 Kings xx. 


34 Vide FRAGMENT, No. XLII, page 74. 
His ſon Ben-hadad be ſieged this place, under 
the reign of Ahab, A.M. 3103, ante A. D. got, 
but was defeated by a handful of young men. 


What is very remarkable, and yet very common, 
is, that the king of Syria's flatterers would 


aſcribe the ſhame of their defeat, not to the 
pride and drunkenneſs of their king, but to the 
interpoſition of the gods of the Fewus : their gods 
are gods of the hills, ſay they, therefore they were 
ſtronger than we ;, but let us fight againſt them in 


the plain, and ſurely we ſhall be ſtronger than they. 
The tollowing year Ben-hadad brought an army 


into the field, probably, with deſign to march 


againſt Samaria ; but his army was again de- 


ſtroyed. 1 Kings xx. 26, 27. Some years after 
this, 2 Kings vi. 24. vii. 1, 2, 3, 4. A. M. 3119, 
ante A. D. 885, Ben-hadad came again before 
Samaria, and reduced it to ſuch neceſſities by 
famine, that a mother was forced to eat her own 
child; but the city was relieved by a ſenſible 
effect of divine Providence. It was beſieged by 
Shalmaneſer, king of Aſyria, in the ninth year 
of Heſbea king of Iſrael, which was the fourth 
of Hezekiab, king of Fudah, A. M. 3280. It 
was taken three years after, A. M. 3283, ante 
A. D. 724. 2 Kings xvii. 6, 7, &c. The pro- 
phet Hoſea x. 4, 8, 9. xiv. 1. ſpeaks of the cru- 


elties exerciſed by Sha/maneſer ; and Micah ſays, 


1..6. this city was reduced to a heap of ſtones. 
The Cuthites ſent by Eſar-hadden to inhabit the 
country of Samaria, did not think it worth their 


while to repair the ruins of this city; they dwelt | 


at Shechem, which they made their capital. 
They were on this footing, when Alexander the 
reat came into Phenicia and Fudea. 


However, the Cuthites had rebuilt ſome part of 


amaria, from the time of the return from the 


Captivity, ſince Exra ſpeaks of the inhabitants 


S AM 
of Samaria, Ezra iv. 17. Nehem. iv. 2. the Sa- 
maritans being jealous of the favours, Alexander 
the Great conferred on the Fews, revolted from 
him, while he was in Egypt, and burnt alive 
Andromachus, whom he had left governor. 


2: Curtius, lib. iv. cap. 21. Alexander took 
Samaria, and ſettled Macedonians to inhabit it, 


around it to the Fewws, and to encourage them 

to cultivate it, he granted them an exemption 
from tribute. The kings of Egypt and Syria, 
who ſucceeded Alexander, deprived them of this 
country. Herateus, apud Joſeph. lib. ii. cont. 
Appion. p. 1063. 

But Alexander Balas, king of Syria, reſtored to 

Jonathan Maccabens the cities of Lydda, Ephrem, 
and Ramatha, which he ſeparated from the 
country of Samaria. And the Fews reſumed 
the full poſſeſhon of it under 2 Hyrcanus, 
who took Samaria, and ruined it, according to 
Foſephus, ſo that he made the river run through 
its ruins. Foſeph, Antiq. lib, x11. cap. 18. A. M. 
3995, ante A. D. log. It continued in this 


condition to A. M. 3947, when Aulus Gabinius, 


proconſul of Syria, rebuilt it, and named. it 
Gabiniana. But it was very inconſiderable, till 
HFHerod the Great reſtored it to its ancient luſtre, 
and gave it the Greek name of Sebaſte, (in Latin 
Augufta) in honour of the emperor Auygu/tus, 
who had given him the propriety of this place. 
Syncell. Chronic. p. 308. Uſer. ad an. 3979, ante 
A. D. 25. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. xv. cap. II. 
The New Tefament ſpeaks but little of Samaria:; 
and when it does mention it, it is rather in re- 
ſpect of the country about it, than of the city, 
When it is ſaid, Luke xvii. 11. John iv. 4. H- 
paſſed through the midſt of Samaria ; the mean- 
ing is, through the midſt of the country about 
Samaria. And again, Then cometh he to a city of 
Samaria called Sychar. Here Jeſus had a con- 
verſation with a woman of Samaria, i. e. with a 
Samaritan woman of the city of Sychar. After 
the death of Szephen, when the diſciples were 
diſperſed through the cities of Judea and Sama- 
ria, Philip the deacon withdrew into the city of 
Samaria, where he made converts, Acts viii. 
1, 2, 3. When the apoſtles heard that this city 
had received the word of God, they ſent Peter 
and John thither, to communicate the Holy 
Ghoſt. Here Simon Magus offered money to the 
apoſtles, in hopes of buying this power of com- 
municating the Holy Ghoſt. Samaria is never 
called Scbaſte in the New Teſtament, though 
ſtrangers hardly knew it by any other name, St. 
TFerom ſays, in Abdiam. I. it was thought 1 * 
ia 


Euſeb. Chronic. & Cedren. giving the country 
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diah was buried at Samaria, They alfo ſhewed 


there the tombs of Eliſba and of St. ohn the 
Baptiſt, There are many ancient medals, ſtruck 
at Sebaſte or Samaria; and ſome biſhops of this 
City ſubſcribed to the Acts of ancient councils. 


Kings of Samaria. See K1ncs, and CHR. TABLES. 
SAMARIT ANS, pe, people of Samaria, Luke 


ix. 52. 


See SAMARIA. 


SAMARITANS. We have ſpoken of the Sama- 


ritans under the title Cuthites, The Samaritans 
are the inhabitants of the city of Samaria, and of 
that province, of which Samaria was the capital. 


In this ſenſe it ſhould ſeem, that we might give 


A 


the name of Samaritans to the T/raclites of the 
ten tribes, who lived in the city and territory of 
Samaria However, the ſacred authors com- 
monly give the name of Samaritans only to thoſe 
ſtranger people, the Cuthites, whom the kings 


of 4ſjria ſent from beyond the Euphrates, to 


people the kingdom of Samaria, when they car- 
ried captive the [/raelites who inhabited there 
before. Thus we may fix the epoch of the Sa- 
maritans, at the taking of Samaria by Shalma- 
neſer, A. M. 3283. 


fter Shalmaneſer, Eſar-haddon being informed, 


that the people ſent to Samaria, were infeſted 
by lions, which he imputed to their ignorance of 
the manner of worſhipping the god of the coun- 
try, he ſent a prieſt of the god of 1/7ae!, to teach 
them the rites of the Hebrews. They thought 
they might blend this religion with that they pro- 
feſſed before; ſo they continued to worſhip their 


idols in conjunction with the God of Jrael, not 


perceiving how incompatible theſe two religions 


It is not known how long they continued in this 


ſtate : but at the return from the captivity of 
Babylon, it appears they had quitted the worſhip 
of idols; and when they aſked permiſhon of the 
Jraelites to aſſiſt them in rebuilding the temple of 
Feruſalem, they affirmed, that from the time 


that E/ar-haddon had brought them into this 


country, they had always worſhipped the Lord, 
Eſr. iv. 1, 2, 3. 
from the captivity, Scripture does not reproach 
them with idolatrous worſhip, though it does not 
diſſemble either their jealouſy againſt. the Feꝛus, 
or the ill offices they did them at the court of 
Perſia, by their calumnies, or the ſtratagems 
they contrived to hinder the repairing of the 
walls of Feruſalem. See Nehem. ii. 10, 19. iv. 
2, 7 Kc. vi. I, 2, &c. 


It does not appear there was any temple in Sama- 


ria, common to all thoſe people who came from 


beyond the Eruphrates, before the coming of 


And, indeed, after the return 


SAM 


Alexander the Great into Judæa. But every one 


had been left to his own diſcretion, and Wor. 


ſhipped where he thought fit. But they pre. 
ſently comprehended, from the books of Mi 


which they had in their hands, and from the cu. 


ample of the Fes their neighbours, that God 
was to be worſhipped in that place only which 
he had choſe. Therefore ſince they could not 


5 to the temple of Fery/alem, from which the | 


es forbad them, they thought of building 
temple of their own on mount Gerizim, nen 
Shechem, then their capital. Therefore Sanda. 
lat, governor of the Samaritans, applicd to Alx. 
ander, and told him he had a ſon-in-law, called 
Manaſſes, fon to Faddus the high-prieſt of th; 
Jeꝛus, who had retired to Samaria with man 
other-perſons of his own nation ; that he deſired 
to build a temple in his province, where he 
might exerciſe rhe high- prieſthood; that thi 
would be advantageous to the king's affair, 
becauſe hereby the nation of the Jer, who are 
a turbulent and ſeditious people, would be di 
vided, and by fuch a diviſion would be made 
weaker, &c. 


Alexander readily conſented to Sanballat, and the 


Samaritans preſently began building the temple 
of Gerizim, which from that time they have al- 
ways frequented, and till frequent, as the place 
where the Lord intended to receive the adoration 
of his people. Of this mountain, and of this 
temple, the Samaritan woman of Sychar ſaid to 
our Saviour, John iv. 20. Our fathers wwrſhippel 
in this mountain, and ye ſay, that in Jeruſalem i; 
the place where men ought to worſhip. See Gt- 
RIZIM. 


The Samaritans revolted from Alexander the very 


next year; Alexander drove them out of Sarari, 
put Macedonians in their room, and gave the 
province of Samaria to the Fes, This contri- 
hs not a little to increaſe the hatred and ant- 
moſity between theſe two people. When any 
Ißraelite had deſerved puniſhment, for the violi- 
tion of ſome important point of the law, he pte. 
ſently took refuge in Samaria or Shechem, and 
embraced the worſhip at the temple of Geriz#, 
When the Fews affairs were proſperous, the 
Samaritans did not fail to call themſelves He- 
breavs, and of the race of Abraham. But welt 
the Jezus in diſcredit or perſecution, the Sa 
ritans immediately diſowned them, and ackno* 
ledged themſelves to be Phenciars, originally, 
or deſcended from Fe/zph, and Manaſſeb his ſon. 
This was their practice in the time of a 
Epiphanes. 7 Antig. lib. xii. cap. 7. A. M. 
3836, ante A. D. 168. 8 
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When this prince would have compelled the Jews 
to renounce their religion, they withſtood him 
with great reſolution. But the Samaritans wrote 
in another {train to Antiochus ; that being “ori- 
ginally Sidonians or Phenicians, and being now 
ſettled at Shechem, they found themſelves under 
a neceſſity, by reaſon of many misfortunes, to 
conform to certain cuſtoms and uſages of the 
Jeavs (as the obſervation of the ſabbath) ; that 
they had built a temple on mount Gerizim, which 


had not been dedicated to any particular deity ; 


(literally, that it was dedicated to “ the god 
without a name z” or rather, that the temple 
was without a name, I*puodpevo; dveuupo iepoy) 
that fince he had thought fit to chaſtiſe the Jews 
for their wickedneſs, they beſought him not to 
confound them with that people; ſince they 
were ready to obey his commands, and to con- 
ſecrate their temple to the Grecian Jupiter.“ Au- 
tiochus admitted their plea, and wrote to the go- 
vernors of Samaria, to give the Samaritans no 
diſturbance on account of their religion. | 
Alexander the Great carried with him into Zeypt 
fix thouſand Samaritans, which Sanballat had 
ſent him from Tyre, as auxiliary troops. He 
appointed them lands in the Thebazrs, and truſted 
them with the ſecurity of that province. Theſe 
Samaritans retained their ancient antipathy 
againſt the eos, maintaining that mount Geri- 
zim was the true place where God was to be 
worſhipped: as the Jes, on the contrary, 
maintained that it was only at the temple of Je- 
ruſalem. This diſpute was managed with ſuch 
warmth, that it grew into a kind of ſedition, 
and king Philometor himſelf examined the affair. 
It was argued in his preſence, and it was agreed 
between the contending parties, that no proofs 
ſhould be admitted but from the books of the 
law, and that the advocates who loſt the cauſe 
thould be put to death. Sabæus and Theodorns 
defended the Samaritans; and Andronicus, the 
lor of /Zealami was advocate for the Jus. 
{he 7ews gained their ſuit, and the king con- 
demned to death the advocates of the Samaritans. 
We do not warrant the truth of this fact; though 
it is atirmed by Joſephus, in a very circumſtan- 
tial manner. But we give ſtill Jeſs credit to 
what the Samaritans relate to their own advan- 
„ge in their Chronicon, which was compoſed 
hace Conſkantine's time, and under the Chriſtian 


emperors. Liber Teſhue, ſeu Chronic. Samarit, 
apud Hottinger exercit. Antimorin. 


They imagine that Joſbua cauſed a temple to be 
uit on Gerizim, and appointed Rus, one of 


the houſe of Aaron, to perform divine ſervice. 
; Vo, II. ; PART 2 


LEH 
They produce a ſucceſſion of high · prieſts, who, 
ſay they, officiated here, quite from the time of 
Foſhua, to the preſent, without interruption. 


They will not admit that Ferobcam the fon of 
Nebat, was the firſt author of their ſchiſm ; nor 


own the tranſplantation of the I/raclites by Tig- 
_ lath-pileſer and Shalmaneſer. They tell us, that 


the kings of Syria in confederacy with the king 
of Feruſalem, revolted againſt Bachtnezer, king 
of the Perſians (for ſo they call Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon.) This prince brought an army, 


took Jeruſalem, paſſed from thence to Shechem, 


gave the inhabitants but ſeven days to quit the 


country, and threatened with the ſevereſt pu- 


niſhment thoſe who ſhou'd dare to continue in it 
beyond that time. 


Then he ſent other people into Samaria and Judea, 
to inhabit the cities thus ſorſaken. But theſe 
new inhabitants could not live there, becauſe. 


the ſruits, which otherwiſe appeared fair, con- 
tained a poiſon, mortal to all who ate of them. 
When Bachtnezer was informed of this, he con— 


ſulted the original inhabitants; who declared 


that this evil would not be remedied, till 


the Hebreaus were returned, who had been un- 


juſtly driven away. They obtained an edict 
that they ſhould all aſſemble together at one 
place, and all depart together for their own 
country. Then aroſe a diſpute among the Sa— 
maritans, ſons of F7oſeph and Aaron, and the 
Jezus, whether they ſhould return to Feruſalem, 
and rebuild the temple of mount Sion, or to 
Shechem, to rebuild that of mount Gexizim. 
Zerubbabel, who eſpouſed the part of the Jeu, 


maintained, that Feruſalem was the place ex- 


preſſed in the writings of the prophets. Sau- 
ballat, who ſtood up for Gerizim, alledged, that 
thoſe writings had been corrupted. The deter- 
mination of this difference was referred to the 
fire. The copy of Zerubabbel was conſumed in 
an inſtant ; whereas that of Sanballat refiited the 
fire in three trials. For this reaſon the king ho- 
noured Sanballat, made him preſents, and ſent 
him back at the head of the ten tribes, who went 
to take poſſeſſion of mount Gerizim and Samaria. 


We give ourſelves no trouble to refute this hiſtory, 


which is inconſiſtent with itſelf, The hiſtories 
of the Kings, the Chronicles, the books of Ezra 


and Nehemiah, and the writings of the prophets, 


inform us of the time, the cauſe, the circum- 
ſtances of the coming of the Culhites into Sama- 
rid; the cauſe and the manner in which the 


embraced the law of the Jews. And Joſephus 
has acquainted us with the hiſtory and origin of 


the temple of Gerizim. The documents pro- 
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duced by the Samaritans are too modern, they 

have too much the appearance of fiction, and 

are contradicted by accounts of too undoubted 
authority, to deſerve credit, 

The Rabbins have added to the hiſtory of Nehe- 
miah, circumſtances much to the diſadvantage 
of the Satnaritans, They tell us that theſe peo- 
ple, to the number of 180,000 men, going to 

eſet Jeruſalem; Ezra and Nehemiah aſſembled 
three hundred prieſts, who excommunicated 
them, according to the greater excommunica- 
tion. 'Theſe prieſts were attended by three hun- 
dred young boys, each carrying a copy of the 
law in one hand, and a trumpet in the other. 
They ſounded the trumpet, at the ſame time 
that the Crthites were excommunicated by the 
prieſts. They curſed whoever ſhould eat bread 
with them, with as heavy a curſe as if they 
ſhould eat pork. They aſked of God, that they 
might have no part in the future reſurrection, 
and that they might never be allowed to become 
proſelytes. This terrified the Cuthites in ſuch a 
manner, that they all betook themſelves to 
flight. | 

The Samaritans having received the Pentateuch, or 

the five books of Moſes, from the prieſt ſent by 


Eſar-haddon, have preſerved it to this day, in 


the ſame language and character as it was then, 


j. e. in the old Hebrew or Phenician character; 


which we call the Samaritan, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the modern Hebrew character, now uſed 
in the books of the Jews : which it is wrong to 
call the Hebrew character; for that can be ſaid 

roperly, only of the Samaritan text. Critics 
Ll noticed ſome variations between the Pen- 
tateuch of the Jews and that of the Samaritans; 
but theſe chiefly regard the word Gerizim, which 
the Samaritans ſeem to have introduced, to ſa- 
vour their pretenſions, that mount Gerizim was 
the place in which the Lord was to be adored. 
The other various readings are of ſmall import- 
ance. 

The religion of this people was at firſt Pagan. Each 
worſhipped the deity he had been uſed to in his 
own country, 2 Kings xvii. 25. The Bavylo- 
nians worſhipped Succoth-benoth ; the Cuthites, 
Nergal; the Hamathites, Aſbima; the Avites, 
Nibhaꝝ & Tartak ; the Sepharvites, Adramme- 
lech and Anammelech, If we would enumerate 
all the names of falſe gods, to whom the Sama- 
ritans paid a ſacrilegious worſhip, we ſhould have 

enough to do. This matter is ſuthciently per- 
plexed, on account of the different names by 
which they were adored among different nations, 
inſomuch that it would be almoſt impoſſible to 


All the gods worſhipped by the Samaritans, 


Afterwards, to this prophane worſhip the Sang. 


Antig. lib. xi. cap. ult. 


new eſtabliſhment. But theſe inhabitants of 


they ſpeak, according to the reign of 1/114), or 
the Iſhmaelites. | „ 

Some of the ancients, as Epiphanius, hereſ. 9. and 

St. Auſtin, lib. de hæreſ. have placed the Sama- 


- pectation of another. 


aß. However, they ſay, in their letter de 
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clear up this affair. We ſhall content ourſely, 
to relate thoſe only which are mentioned in 
Scripture, and of which we find ſomething in 


ancient monuments, 2 Kings xvii. 30, 31, & 
alibi. Vide their Articles: and Fracyexr, 
J 


Nos. CCXII. CCXIII. and others. 


: : are 
included in theſe four verſes: 


Numina, quæ Samaria colat, vis ſcire? tuere, 
Semi-hominemque aſinum, ſemi-hominemque canem 
En Capriceps, Gallina, Pavo, ſaxumque Trigonum | 
Et ſidus cœli: Numinis illa loco. , 


ritans added that of the Lord, the God of Ia. 
2 Kings xvii. 29, 3O, 31, 32. They gave proof 
of their little regard to this worſhip, when un. 
der Antiochus Epiphanes, they conſecrated their 
temple at Gerizim to Fupiter Argivus. Fol, 
In the time of Alexonder 
the Great, they celebrated the ſabbatical year, 
and conſequently the year of Jubilee alſo; but 
we do not know whether they did it at the ſame 
time as the Fews. Under the kings of Sri; 
they followed the epoch of the Greeks, or that of 
the Seleucidæ, as other people did who were un- 
der the government of tHe Seleucide. Petit. lidl. 
Chronol. lib. ii. cap. 4. After Herod had re- 
eſtabliſhed Samaria, and had given it the name 
of Seba/te, the inhabitants of this city, in their 
medals, and public acts, took the date of this 


Samaria, of which the greater part were Pagan: 
or Jeꝛus, were no rule to the other Samaritens, 
who probably reckoned their years according to 
the reigns of the emperors they were ſubject to, 
till they fell under the juriſdiction of the A. 
hometans, under which they live at this day; aud 
they reckon their year by the Hegira, or, as 


ritans on the foot of heretics ; but they were 
rather ſchiſmatics in reſpect to the Fezvs, They 
have no more relation to the Chri/tian religion 
than the Feavs have, ſince they do not acknow- 
ledge Jeſus Chrift as the Meſſiah, and are in cx 
As to their belief, it 15 
objected to them, that they receive on!y the 
Pentateuch, and reject all the other books of 
Scripture, eſpecially the prophets, who hae 
more expreſsly declared the coming of the Mef- 


Ludolph, that they admit the book of Tofhua, 


but probably, by this name they mean om ony 
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Cbronicon. They have alſo been accuſed of be- 


lieving God to be corporeal, of denying the 
Holy Ghoſt, and the reſurrection of the dead. 


* 


Fpiphan. hereſ. 9. Greg. Mag. Moral. in Fob, 


lib. i. cap. 6. lib. ii. cap. 19, Kc. Jeſus Chrift 
reproaches them with worſhipping what they 
know not. John iv. 22. Epiphanius ſays, they 
worſhipped the reraphim that Rachel brought 
away from Laban, and which Jacob hid under 
ground. Laſtly, it is ſaid, they paid a ſuper- 
ſlitious worſhip to a pigeon, or to the repreſen- 
tation of one, and that they even gave circumci- 
ſon in the name of a pigeon. Ia Rabb. quidam 


in Talmud. Ganz, Tzemach David. p. 106. 


Reland, in his letter to M. Baſnage, maintains, 
that they deny the exiſtence of angels; and 
Leontius among the ancients, had already aſ- 


ſerted, that they denied angels, and the immor- 


tality of the ſoul. 2. 

The Samaritan woman, John iv. 25. is ſufficient 
teſtimony that the Samaritans expected a Me- 
Jab, who, they hoped, would diſſipate all doubts. 
Several of the inhabitants of Shechem believed at 
the preaching of Te/us Chriſt, and many of 
Samaria believed at that of St. Philip; but it is 
ſaid, they ſoon fell back to their former errors, 
being perverted by Simon Magus Vide Light- 
foot in Mat. x. 5. | 

| Tiſephus informs us, Antig. lib. xvii. cap. 5. 

A. D. 36. that a certain impoſtor having per- 

ſuaded the Samaritans, that he would make a 


diſcovery of ſome ſacred veſſels which Maſes, 


this is a groſs error, becauſe Maſes never en- 
tered into the Land of Promiſe ; the Chronicon of 


| the Samaritans ſay, that Oziz, the fifth high- 


prieſt from Aaron, had hid ſome ſacred veſſels.] 
had hid in a hollow place of the mountain; the 
credulous people followed him, and in a pretty 
large town called Tirataba, ſtaid for the reſt of 
the nation, who were to be ſpeCtators of this 
diſcorery. But Pilate, jealous of ſome intended 
inſurrection, ſent troops againſt the multitude, 
and the ringleaders of this aſſembly were pu- 
niſhed with death. 
35 to the preſent Samaritans, we may ſee by their 
letters written to their pretended brethren of 


England, and to Scaliger, that they believe in 


God, in his ſervant Moſes, the holy law, the 
mountain Gerizim, the houſe of God, the day 
of vengeance and of peace; that they value 
themſelves on obſerving the law of Moſes, in 
many points, more rigidly than the Jews them- 
ſelves, They keep the Sabbath with the utmoſt 
rictneſs, never ſtirring from the place they 


are in, but to the [ynagogue. 'They go not out 
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of the city, and they abſtain from marriage, on 
that day. They never delay circumcifion be- 
yond the eighth day. They (till ſacrifice in a 


temple on mount Gerizim, and give to the prieſt 
what 1s enjoined by the law. They do not 


marry their own nieces, as the Jews do, nor 


allow themſelves a plurality of wives. 


Their hatred for the Fexvs may be ſeen through- 


out the hiſtory of Joſephus, and in ſeveral places 
of the New Teſtament. "The Few: hiſtorian 
informs us, Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 3. that under 
the government of Coponius, one paſſover- night, 
when the gates of the temple were opened, ſome 
Samaritans ſcattered the bones of dead men there, 
to inſult the Jeu, and to interrupt the devotion 
of the feſtival. The evangeliſts ſhew us, that 
the Fews and Samaritans held no correſpon- 
dence together, John iv. 9. And the Samaritan 


woman of Sychar was much ſurprized, that 


Feſus talked with her, and aſked drink of her, 
who was a Samaritan, When our Saviour ſent 
his apoſtles to preach in 7udea, he forbad them 
to enter into the Samaritan cities, Mat. x. 5. 
One day when he ſent his diſciples to provide 
him a lodging in a city of the Samaritans, they 
would not entertain him, becauſe his face vas as 
though he would go to Jeruſalem, Luke ix. 52, 53. 
And when the Jews were provoked at Feſus 
Chriſt, they called him a Samaritan, thinking 
they could call him nothing worſe, John viii. 48. 
 Foſephus relates, that ſome Samaritans having 
killed ſeveral Fews as they were going to the 
feaſt at Feruſalem, this occaſioned a kind of war 
between them. The Samaritans continued their 
fealty to the Romans, when the Fes revolted ; 
yet they did not eſcape from being involved in 


ſome of the calamities of their neighbours. See 


Joſephus de Bello, lib. iii. cap. 22. 


The Chronicon Samaritanum, apud Hotting. p. 116, 


ſays, that the emperor Adrian having razed Je- 


ruſalem, paſſed on to Naplouſe, otherwiſe Se- 


chem, and took all their books from them, not 
leaving ſo much as their genealogies and hiſto— 
ries. They were forbid to circumciſe their chil- 
dren ; but they ſent them directly as they were 
born, into the caverns of the earth, where they 
received the ſign of the covenant, and they did 
not return till they were cured. The Romans 


- mingled hog's-fleth in the feaſts of the Samari- 


tans, who were forced to uſe great induſtry to 
avoid eating of it, They placed a pigeon on 
mount Gerizim, to hinder them from going thi- 
ther to worſhip ; and they poſted troops at the 
foot of the mountain, to ſtop thoſe who would 
go up notwithſtanding the prohibition. Some 
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of them were bold enough to attempt going up, 
and cunning enough to eſcape the watch ; but 
the bird diſcovered them, and cried out, The 
Hebrews! The guards at this awoke, and flew 
thoſe who were coming up. | 
This calamity continued till Babar-raba ſent one of 
his nephews, called Levi, to go through a courſe 
of ſtudy at Conſtantinople. This young man made 
ſo great a progreſs in learning, that he was made 
patriarch, and obtained of the emperor the li- 
berty of returning to Gerizim. His defign was 
to free his nation from the yoke of the Romans, 
and to reſtore its former liberty. We are not 
told what became of him afterwards, for here 
ends the Chronicon of the Samaritans, What it 
ſays of* the city of Conſtantinople, is a ſufficient 
proof that this Chronicon cannot be ancient. 
Fuſtin Martyr aſſures us, that when the emperor 
Antoninus Pius granted the Fexvs the liberty of 
circumciſing their children, he excepted the 
Samaritans, This holy man being himſelf of 
Shechem, might be well informed of this fact. 
Symmachus, the famous tranſlator of the holy 
Scriptures out of the Hebrew into Greek, was a 
Samaritan, He left bis country, and became a 
Few; and for this received a ſecond circumci- 
ſion. 

Under the empire of Zeno, the Samaritans made 
themſelves a king in the city of Naplouſe, and 
killed many Chriftians. But Zeno puniſhed them 
Teverely, and put their king to death. They 


revolted again under the empire of Zu/tinian, 


burnt the churches of the Holy Land, and 
maſſacred many Chriftians; among others the 
| biſhop of Naplouſe. ee was forced to ſend 

regular troops againſt them, who deſtroyed moſt 


of the rebels. | 


The Chronicon of the Samaritans, called Tarik 
Samari, intimates, that the Samaritans ſepa— 
rated from the ancient Fes after the death of 
Samſon, under the pontificate of Eli; becauſe, 
they ſay, it was then that the preſence and fa- 
vour of the Lord, which they call Redhat, and 
Red-honan, departed from them, and that then 
darkneſs expelled the light, and involved all in 
Paleſtine, except thoſe who then withdrew to 
mount Gerizim, where they have conſtantly had 
prieſts ſince that time, and afterwards kings of 
their own to govern them. D' Aerbelit, Bibl. 
Orient. p. 753. ES | 

There are at this day ſome Samaritans at Shechem, 
otherwiſe Naplouſe. They have prieſts there, 
who ſay, they are of the family of Aaron. They 
have a high-prieſt at Shechem, or at Gerizim, 
who offers ſacrifices there, and who declares the 
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feaſt of the paſſover, and all the other feaſts, ,, 
the diſperſed Samaritans, Some are found at 
Gaza, ſome at Damaſtus, and ſome at Gran 
Cairo, Scaliger received a letter from the gang. 
ritans of Shechem, printed in 1576. They hay, 
alſo written ſince to their pretended brethren 
England, and M. Ludolf printed a letter in 1649 
which he received from them. : 

Samaritan-Pentateuch. This is the five books gf 
Moſes written in Samaritan characters, or th. 
Hebrew characters uſed before the Captivity of 
Babylon. Vide PENTATEUCH, and SAMARI. 
TAN. Copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch wer 
unknown in Europe till the fixteenth century, 
The famous archbiſhop Uſher was the firſt, or at 
leaſt one of the firſt, who procured it out of the 
Eaft. This learned man having obſerved, thi 
Euſebius of Cæſarea, Diodorus of Tarſus, Fer 
Cyril of Alexandria, Procopius of Gaza, Gor; - 
Syncellus, and others, had quoted the Samaritg 
Pentateuch; he could not reſt till he had pro- 
cured five or fix copies out of Syria or Pal:/lin, 

By examining theſe copies carefully, he thouglt 
he could diſcover that they had been corruytcd 
by one Dgſitheus, of whom Origen makes men. 
tion in his firſt book againſt Celſus e an opinion 
in which the learned do not agree with him. 

Pietro della Valle bought a very neat copy at Di- 
maſcus, A. D. 1616, for M. de Sanci, then am- 
baſſador of France to Conſtantinople, and after 

wards biſhop of St. Zales. This book was pre. 
ſented to the fathers of the Oratory, Rue &. 
Honoré, where it is preſerved. From this copy 
father Morinus printed the Samaritan Pentateuch | 
in 1632, which is in M. Je Fay's Polyglot, which 
was the firſt printed copy. It has been ſince 
printed more correctly in Walton's Polyglor, 
from three Samaritan manuſcripts that belonged 
to U/ber. | 

Critics are much divided about the Samaritan Peu. 
tateuch. Father Simon in his Critical Hiltory oi 
the Old Teſtament, lib. i. cap. 10. is of opi— 
nion, that the prieſt ſent by king E/ar-badin, 

to the Cutbites, did not carry with him the boos 
of the law of Moſes, which would have bean 
uſeleſs to a people that did not underſtand H- 
brew, and to himſelf alfo, ſince without this 
book, he could practice the ceremonies of the 
law, in which he had been inured from |s 
infancy. Therefore it was a long time alter 
this, viz. when Manaſſeh undertook to build 2 
temple on mount Gerizim, that they carried thi- 
ther the copy of the law, as it was made, or fe. 
formed, by E/dras, and which the Jes read it 
their temple at Feruſalem. : 
1 M. Vands.. 
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M. Vandale maintains, epift. ad Morin. in tract. 
ge Idolatr. that we muſt diſtinguiſh between the 
law and the Pentateuch. The volume of the 
law, contained only ſuch ordinances, the obſcr- 
vation of which was neceſſary for ſecuring the 
people from the anger of God; but the Penta- 
teuch comprehended the hiſtory of the creation 
of the world, of the bondage of the Fes in 
Egypt, of their deliverance, of their wanderings 
in the wilderneſs, and the body of laws com- 


brought to the Samaritans only that law which 
was neceſſary for the obſervation of the rites of 


or buried under the ruins of Jeruſalem, was re- 
ſtored and reformed by E/dras, and could not be 
communicated to the Samaritans till a long time 
afterwards. | | 

Another critic (underſtood to be Le Clerc) thinks, 
that he has diſcovered in the Pentateuch of the 
Jews and the Samaritans, traces of an author 
that had lived beyond the Euphrates, who was 
acquainted with that country, and who mentions 
ſome particulars of it, which MHoſes could not 
have any knowledge of. He therefore imagines, 
that the Pentateuch was compoled by the prieſt 


This man, who came from Chaldea to inſtruct 
thoſe idolaters, thought proper to write them a 
hiſtory of the creation of the world, and of He- 
brew affairs, till the delivery of the law : that he 
might ſhew them there was but one God. As 
he wrote this exaCtly in the eighteenth year of 


in the temple, he inſerted this piece into his own 
work, as being very eſſential to it. He wrote the 
whole in Hebrew, becauſe he had not had time 
enough to learn the Chaldee tongue, The Jews 
mace no difficulty of receiving this work ; be- 
cauſe the author was not ſuſpected by them, 
and becauſe the book contained only their hiſtory 
and their law. Surely this is chooſing difficul- 
ties, in order to avoid ſuppoſed inconveniencies! 

The generality of divines believe, that the Sama- 
Titan Pentateuch, and that of the Fews, are but 
one and the ſame work, written in the ſame 
language, but in different characters; and, that 
the differences between them proceed only from 
the inadvertency or inaccuracy of copiers; or 
ſrom the affectation of the Samaritans, who 
have added fome things favourable to their own 
intereſts and pretenſions; that the additions 


theſe two copies were the ſame. According to 
this opinion, it muſt be allowed, that the Pen- 
tateuch of the Jews is preferable to that of the 


piled by Moſes. The prieſt ſent by E/ar-haddon, . 


the Hebrews ; hut the Pentateuch that was loſt 


who was ſent to the Cuthites or Samaritans.” 


Jah, in which the copy of the law was found 


were inſerted afterwards; but that, originally, 
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Samaritans, as being exempt from the alterations 
made in the latter. But, on the contrary, others 
preſer the Samaritan Pentateuch, as an original, 
| preſerved in the ſame character, and the ſame 
condition, in which Moſes compoſed it. 
Dr. Prideaux, Connect. tom. ii. lib. vi. ante A. D. 
409. who eſpouſes M. Simon's ſyſtem, main- 
tains, that the Pentateuch of the Samaritans, is 
only a copy, in other characters, from the text 
compoled, or reformed, by Eſdras; that even 
this copy has been altered by variations, tranſ- 
poſitions, and remarkable additions. 'To prove, 


that the Samaritan code is only a copy, he ſays 


(1) It has all the interpretations of the edition 
of E/dras; which it would not have, if it were 
more ancient. (2) There are ſeveral variations 
in the Samaritan Pentateuch, which evidently 
proceed from miſtaking one Hebreav letter for 
another that is like it; though, in the Samari- 
tan alphabet, thoſe two letters have no reſem- 
blance. This inconteſtably proves, ſays he, that 
it was Manaſſeh the ſon-in-law of Sanballat, who 
brought the Pentateuch with him, when he took 
refuge among the Samaritans. And as the Sa— 
maritans were then accuſtomed to the Phenician 
letters, the Pentateuch was written in thoſe cha- 
racters, for their uſe. | 5 
As to the variations, the additions, and tranſpo— 
ſitions found in the Samaritan Pentateuch, when 
compared with the Hebrew, they are all care- 


fully collected, with the utmoſt exactneſs, in 


the book written by Hottinger againſt father Mo- 
rinus, and in the confronting of the two texts, 
which is inſerted in the laſt volume of the Eng- 
liſh Polyglot. Of theſe interpolations, ſome are 


for the better underſtanding of the text; others. 


are a kind of paraphraſe, expreſling at length, 
what was only hinted at in the original : others 
are ſuch changes as the Samaritans have pur- 
poſely made, to ſavour their pretenſions againſt 
the Jews; as when, for example, they put Ge- 


rizim inſtead of Ebal, Other variations are only 


pure lapſes of tranſcribers. 

Beſide the Hebrew Pentateuch in Phenician cha- 
racters, of which we have been ſpeaking, the 
Samaritans have another, in the language which 
they ſpoke at the time when Manaſſeb took ſhelter 
among them. This language is a mixture of the 
Chaldee, the Syrian, and the Hebrew, or Phe- 


nician. And, juſt as the Teas were obliged, in 


favour of thoſe who did not underſtand the pure 
Hebrew, to make verſions or paraphraſes in 
Chaldee ; ſo the Samaritans had their Pentateuch 


in the vulgar Samaritan tongue. This is called 


the Samaritan Verſion, which differs from the 
Fewwiſh paraphrates, they being gloſſes and ex- 
| plications z 


5 
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plications; whereas the Samaritan Verſion is 
literal, and expreſſes the text word for word: 
it is printed with the Samaritan text in the 
polyglot of Paris, and alſo in that of London; 
and becauſe of its great conformity with the 
ay they have only given one Latin verſion for 
oth. 

SAME GA, a city of Judea, taken by Hyrcanvs. 
Foſeph. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 17. He calls it 
Samæa, lib. i. cap. 2. de Bello. Perhaps it is 
the Shema, arg xv. 26. V Shemeſb. 

SAMLAH, pe, cehud, raiment; from pony 
femlah : otherwiſe, his left-hand; from d& 
ſhemel + otherwiſe, his name, his aſtoniſhment, or 


what has been pul to him; from v ſbem, a name, 


or Soy ſhamam, aſtoniſbinent, or Ow ſhum, to 
put, to place, and the prepoſition 5 /, o, and the 
pronoun d ah, his. 


SAMLAH, or Semla, king of Maſrelab, in 


Idumea. Gen. xxxvi. 36. 
SAMOS, Tahoe, ſand; from the Greet, Abus, 
and. | po 
8415108, an iſland of the Archipelago, on the 
cCoaſt of Aſia Minor. The Romans wrote to the 
governor of Samos in favour of the Fes, in 
the time of Simon Maccabæus, A. M. 3805, ante 
A. D. 139. 1 Macc. xv. 23. St. Paul went 
aſhore in the ſame iſland, as he went to Feru- 
falem, A. D. 58. Acts xx. 15. J/aiah, xlv. g. 
ſpeaks of the veſſels of clay of Samos; according 
to the Vulgate, Ve qui contradicit fictori ſuo, teſta 
de Samiis terre ; woe to the man who diſputes 
againſt him that has formed him; man, who is 
but a potſherd of an earthern veſſel of Samos. 
But the Hebrews reads only, a veſſel of clay 
in the midſt of veſſels of clay. | 


SAMOTHRACIA, EZzucbpduy, an iſland: ſo 
called becauſe it was peopled by Samians and 


Thracians, Acts xvi. 11. 

SAMOTHRACIA, an iſland of the Agean Sea. 
St. Paul, departing from Troas, for Macedonia, 
arrived firſt at Samothracia, then landed in Ma— 
cedonia. Acts xvi. II. 


SAMSON, wu, his ſun; from vn ſhemeſh, the 


fun, and the pronoun 3. an, his according to 
the Syriac, his ſervice, or his miniſtry; from 
D. | | | 
SAMSON, ſon of Manaob, of the tribe of Dan, 
and of a mother whoſe name we do not find in 
Scripture, Judg. xiii. 2, 3, 4, &c. A. M. 2848, 
ante A. D. 1156. This woman had been long 
barren; and an angel of the Lord appeared to 
her, telling her ſhe ſhould have a ſon ; but ſhe 
mult take care, not to drink intoxicating liquor, 
or to eat any impure food: that ſhe muſt take 
the ſame care, with regard to her ſon : and muſt 
conſecrate him to God From his infancy, as a 


SAM 


Nazarite, and not let a razor come upon li 
head ; for, ſays the angel, he ſhall begin to de. 
liver 1/rae! from the hands of the Philiflize 


Samſon was born the year following; and the 


ſpirit of God gave him extraordinary [trenpth gf 
body. One day, as Samſon went to Timng: 1 
city of the Philiſtines, he ſaw a young wo, 
whom he defired his father and mother to obtain 
for his wife. They remonſtrated that ſhe wa; 
not of their own nation, but he perſevered ; aud 
the young woman was agreed to be piven in 
marriage to Samſon. 


As he was going to Timnath, Samſon ſaw 1 young 


lion, whom he ſeized, and tore in pieces, az 
if he had been a kid. Some time after, 
returning thither, to celebrate his marriage 
there, he went to ſee the carcaſe of the lion, 
He found it cried up, and a ſwarm of hee; 
lodged in it, which had there formed an honey. 
comb, When his wedding-feaſt was kept 2 
Tinnath, the inhabitants provided thirty young 
men for Samſon, to do him honour, 


Samſon propoſed to theſe companions a riddle 


to this effect: 


[* The greedy eater yields to others meat, | | 
“And ſavage ſtrength now offers luſcious ſweet,”] 


They continued to the ſeventh day, conjeQuring 


the meaning of his riddle. Then, partly by 
threats, partly by entreaties, they urged the 
bride to get the ſecret from her hutband, which 
ſhe told again to them. Before ſun- ſet they 
came to Samſon, faying, 


[** What ſweeter flows than honey o'er the tongue? 
«© Whole ſtrength exceeds a lion's, wild and young? 


He told them, that if they had not ploughed with 


his heifer, they could never have expounded lis 
riddle. Meaning by that, that they had abuled 
him, in their too great familiarity with lis 
wife, and that ſhe had been unfaithful to him, 
We have a ſimilar phraſeology in the poets, 
"Exvalew d © 6:09 Ad gell: uu, 
"Os r &AAGIpiny νν,ç? wpgpay aps! : 
THEOGNID, Sezt. 55. 
Milo domi non eſt, peregrè ac Milone profecto, 


Arva vacant, uxur non minus inde parit. . 
MARTIAL. lib. Vit. 


He paid the fine expected on account of the rid, 


but leſt his wiſe, and returned to his father. 
Some time after, the woman married the bride- 
man of Samſon at his wedding. Samſon's ange! 
being ſubſided, he returned to ſee his wite, 
bringing a kid with him. But her father would 
not let him go in, ſaying, I thought you had 
hated her, and therefore I have given her to 


another. Samſon then went and caught three 
| hundred 
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hundred foxes ¶ Fackalls, vide FR AMR, No. 
CCIX. page 38), which he tied tail to tail, 
and each pair had a fire-brand between. He 


ſet fire to the fire-brands, and turned the foxes 


into the corn- fields of the Philiſtines; the flame 
made a great havoc, not ſparing even the vines 
and the olive-trees. When the Philiflines knew 
it was Samſon who had done this, to revenge 
the affront received from his father-in-law at 
Timnath, they burned that man and his daughter. 

Samſon flew a great number of Philiftines. The 
| Hebrew ſays, TV D PW D7W He beat them, 
the thigh upon the leg. As we ſay, hip and 
thigh, or back and belly. The Vulgate ſays, He 


made ſo great a ſlaughter of them, that putting 


the leg upon the thigh, they remained quite 
flain. Vide FRAGMENT, No, CXLIII. page 8 4. 
and then retired into the cave of Fram, in 
Judah. When the Phililines knew this, they 
came in great numbers into the land of Judah; 
and the people of Judah bound him, and brought 
him, by his ſufferance, to the Philiſtines. No 
ſooner did they ſee him thus bound, but they 
ſet up loud ſhouts, and were about to ſeize him. 
But the ſpirit of the Lord animating Samson, he 
inapt the cords which bound him, and happen- 
ing to find the jaw-bone of an aſs, he, with 
this weapon, flew a thouſand of the Philiſtines. 
Throwing away the jaw-bone, he gave that place 
the name of Ramath-lehr, i. e. the lifting up of 
the jaw-bone. Being overcome with extreme 
thirſt z and crying to the Lord, the Lord opened 
a rock which was in that place (called Aakte/ſh, 
i. e. the jaw-tooth) from whence water guſhed 
out to aſſuage his thirſt. Vide LEHI, and 
| MAxTESH, | 
| After this Samſon went to Gaza, a city of the 
Philiſtines, and having there ſeen a harlot, or a 
woman who kept a public houſe, he went to 
lodge with her. The Ppiliſtines ſet a guard 
about this houſe, and another at the gates of the 
| city, to kill him as he went out in the morning. 
F But Samſon rifing at midnight, went off, and 
took away the two gates of the city, and the 
gate-poſts, bar and chain, and carried them up 
| the hill which is near Hebron. | 
| Some time afterwards he fell in love with a woman 
| Called Dalilah, who dwelt in the valley of Soret. 
Many of the antients thought, that Samſon had 
taken her as his wife ; but moſt maintain, that 
me Was never married to Samſon, but was a 
| Public woman, The Philiflines bribed this wo- 
man, to diſcover in what his extraordinary 
rength conſiſted. He amuſed her for a con- 
mags time, pretending his ſtrength conſiſted 
ometimes in one thing, and ſometimes in an- 
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other; and when the Phil;ines were ready to 
ſeize him, he burſt his bonds aſunder. At laſt 
Dalilah teized him ſo much, that he told her 
his ſtrength lay in his hair, which had never 
been ſhorn, becauſe he was a Nazarite from his 
mother's womb. Dalilah then cut off his hair 
as he lay ſleeping in her lap; and the Philiſines 


fell upon him, bound him, and put out his eyes. 


They took him to Gaza, ſhut him up in priſon, 
and made him grind at the mill, as a baſe and 
contemptible flave. Some take the word here 
rendered by grinding in an obſcene ſenſe ; as 
alſo in Job xxxi. 10. and Lam. v. 13. Vide 


Hieronym. in Jai. xlvii. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 
CIX. page 16. 


It is inquired, whether Samſon's hair was the 


natural and phyſical cauſe of his ſtrength; or 
whether it was only the moral cauſe, and, as it 
were, the pledge of the aſſiſtance of the Holy 
Spirit, who thought fit to endue him with this 
prodigious ſtrength, as a permanent quality, ſo 
long as he thould obſerve the laws of Nazarite- 


/hip, and ſhould keep his hair untouched, which 


was the viſible token of it. This laſt opinion, 


| ſeems to be the moſt probable: for though a 


ſtrong and thick head of hair, may be a token of 
natural ſtrength, yet that ſtrength will not be 
the leſs after the hair is cut off. But it was not 
ſo with Samſon : therefore his hair was neither 
the cauſe nor the natural ſign of his great 
ſtrength; his ſtrength was ſupernatural and 


_ miraculous, and God thought fit to connect it 


with Sam/on's hair; or with his due obſervance 
of the Nazariteſhip that had been injoined him. 


[The preſervation of his hair was a ſign of the 
' OBEDIENCE maintained on his part, and his 


conſtant compliance with the divine orders: 


while his compliance laſted unbroke, God's 


fulfilment of his part, i. e. the communication of 


ſupernatural ſtrength, continued unbroke alſo : 


but when Samſon had, by the loſs of his hair, 
evidently betrayed his truſt, and forfeited his 


diſtinction, God thought proper to ſuſpend his 


conditional donation, becauſe the condition was 
broke by Samſon : he had loſt the viſible 
pledge of it on his part, and had now nothing 


to ſhew in proof of his obedience, and to al- 


ledge, as any reaſon to expect, or to hope, where- 


fore that gift ſhould be continued to him.) 
Samſon continued in priſon at Gaza about a year. 


His hair growing again, [Judg. xvi. 22. the 
Hebrew ſays literally, The hairs of his head began 
to put forth as they were ſhaved ; which ſome 
explain, as if they were reſtored to the ſame 
condition they were in before. Vat. Fun. ] God 
reſtored him his ſtrength. The princes of the 

| Philiflines 
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Ppiliſtines met in a general aſſembly, in the 
temple of their god Dagon, to return him thanks 
for having delivered to them this their formid- 
able enemy. After they had ended their feaſt, 
they ordered Samſon to be ſent for, that they 
. might make ſport with him, and be diverted 
by him : after they had inſulted him as long as 
they thought fit ; he defired him who led him, to 
let him lean againit the pillars that ſupported 
the temple, that he might reſt himſelf. The 


temple was then full of people, both above 


and below the galleries. Vide FRAGMENT, 
No. CCIV. page 22. Samſon calling upon 
the name of the Lord, and laying hold of the 
two pillars, by which the temple was ſupported, 
one in his right-hand, and the other in his left, 


he ſaid; let me alſo die with the Ppiliſtines. 


Then violently ſhaking the pillars, the temple 
fell on the princes and people, and killed about 
three thouſand perſons. He lived in the whole 
about thirty-eight years; and was judge of 


Vrael about twenty years. Judges xvi. 20. from = 


A.M. 2867 to 2887. 
Ought Samſon to have put hiinſelf to death? And 


ſhould he have ſought revenge for the loſs of 


his eyes? St. Bernard maintains, that if he had 
not a particular inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt 
to move him, he could not without ſin be the 
author of his own death. St. Auftin alſo, does 
not excuſe him, but on the ſuppoſition, that he 
was urged by the inward motions of him, who 
is maſter of life and death. Others maintain, 
that this action of Samſon might be vindicated 
from his office, as being the judge and defender 
of Iſrael; and therefore, without conſidering 
the danger he expoſed himſelf to, he might 
have rothing in view but the deliverance of his 
people. 2 w] 
faith was commended and recompenſed, Heb. 


1 

SAMUEL, bs wwy. See SHemuel. 

SAMUEL, ſon of Elkanah, and of Hannah, of 
the tribe of Levi, and of the family of A; 
he was a prophet and judge of 1/rael for ſeveral 
years, I Sam. i. I, 2, 3, &c. 1 Chron. vi. 23. 
His father dwelt at Ramathaim-Zophim, or the 
city of Ramatha, inhabited by Levites of the 
family of Zophai or Zuph, a deſcendant of Ko- 
hath. Samuel dwelt there himſelf the greater 
part of his time. See RAMATH. It is diſputed 
whether Samuel was a prieſt or no. Some of 
the ancients believed, he was of the race of 
Aaron, and excerciſed the function of high- 
prieſt. He wore the ephod, 1 Sam. ii. 18; he 
conſecrated two kings, Saul and David; he 
offered ſacrifices, and that out of the tabernacle. 


St. Paul places him among thoſe whoſe 


Eli, after the death of Hophni and 


SAM 
The P/almif?, xcix. 6. places him in the ran! gf 
prieſts ; Moſes and Aaron among his pris, avi 
Samuel among them that call upon hi _ 
Joſephus, Antig. lib. vii. cap. 15, ſays, that $,. 
muel appeared to Saul in a ſacerdotal habit. W. 


find no one of the family of the high-pries 


l k : Phinzha, 
who could exerciſe the high-prieſt's once, |; 


is therefore very probable, that Samael per. 
formed the duties of this office, till the grand, 
ſons of Eli were of age to take it. 


But, it is replied, that Samuel not being of the 


race of Aaron, it is unlikely he ſhould have been 
high-prieſt. His wearing an ephod, his anoin:. 
ing kings, and even his ſacriſicing in ext. 
ordinary cafes, will not prove him to be a prief, 
David wore the ephod; Gideon and Saul had 
ſacrificed ; ſome of the prophets conſecrated 
kings; Samuel is put in the number of thoſe 
who call upon the Lord, i. e. the Leuiieg. 4; 


to the age of the children of Hophni and Phiu. 


has, we have nothing certain; and if any one 
was to be employed to perform the functions of 
the high-prieſt, they choſe rather a prieſt than 1 
mere Levite. Upon the whole, therefore, it is 
beſt to conſider Samuel as an extraordinary pio- 
phet, but not as intruding into an office which 
did not appertain to him. 


Elkanab, father of Samuel, had two wives, Penis. 


nah, and Hannah. Peninnah had children; but 
Hannah was barren. £Elkanah loved Hanna) 
tenderly, and was much concerned that ſhe had 
no children. One day when he went with his 


family to SHiloh, where the ark of the Lord then 


was, he there offered peace-offerings, and made 


an entertainment for his wives and children, 


Hannah ſeeing herſelf alone, white Peninnu; 
was ſurrounded with a troop of children, began 
to lament; riſing from table, ſhe went to tie 
tabernacle, where ſhe poured out her hear 
before the Lord, and made a vow, that if God 
would give her a ſon, ſhe would dedicatc him to 
his ſervice all his life ; that ſhe would make tum 
a Nazarite, and would ſuffer no razor to come 
on his head. | . 
annah, being returned to Ramatha, conceive, 
and had a ſon, whom ſhe named Samu?!. lywe: 
Becauſe I have aſked him of the Lord. Samuel i 
put for Saul me- el: d TW aged of the Lori.) 
When the child was ſomewhat grown, Þs 
brought him to Shiloh, to the houſe of the Lord) 
with an offering, &c. See Hannan. Young 
Samuel officiated in the temple, and was clothed 
with a linen ephod, 1 Sam. 11. 18, 19, 20- 


Eli was now become very old, and his eye-ſight 


was ſo dim, that he could hardly ſee. 5 ” 


SAM 

heard of, 'the irregularities of his two ſons 
Hobbni and Fhinebat, but had not courage to re- 
ſtrain them, nor power to remove the ſcandal 
they cauſed to HMrael. One morning, when Sa- 
1yel was in bed, near the tabernacle of the Lord, 
hae heard a voice, calling him by his name, very 
early. Samuel thinking it was Ali, ran to him, 
and ſaid, here am I. Eli bid him return, and 
lie down to ſleep, for he had not called him. 
The ſame thing happened three times. The 

third time Eli, judging there muſt-be ſomething 
extraordinary in the matter, ſent Samuel back, 
and ſaid to him, go and ſleep, but if you are 
called any more, ſay; ſpeak, Lord, for thy 
ſervant heareth. 1 | 
Samuel obeyed: and received a threatening pro- 
phecy againſt Eli, and his houſe. When day 


was come, Eli called Samuel, and obliged him. 


to diſcover what the Lord had ſaid. Samuel 
told him the whole; to which Eli anſwered, 


it is the Lord, let him do what is pleaſing in his 


own Eyes. | £10 
The battle in which the ark of the Lord was 
taken by the Ph:l:tinesz the death of the high- 
| prieſt Eli, and that of his two ſons Hophni and 
Phinehas;z the manner in which the ark of 
the Lord was ſent back to Beth-ſhemeſh, and 
from thence placed at Kirjath. jearim: may be 
ſeen at length in the firſt book of Samuel, chap. 
iv. v. vi. Vide alfo the articles ELI, HoPpENI, 
| and PHINEHAs, the ARK and DAGON. 
After the death of Eli the high- prieſt, Samuel was 


acknowledged 1 judge and governor by all 
ſiſte 


Iſrael, He inſiſted on the reformation, of the 
people; and they renounced all their ſtrange 
gods, and applied themſelves wholly to ſerve the 
God of their fathers. Afterwards, Samuel con- 
vened another aſſembly at Mizpeb, where all 
the people met in arms. Samuel prayed for 
them; they faſted and:prayed, poured out water 
before the Lord; cohfefled their fins, and Sa- 
muel judged them. The Phil;fines hearing that 


Irael was aſſembled at Mixpeb, took the alarm, 


and came into the field againſt them, but were 
defeated ſo ſignally, that for a long time they 
durſt not appear on the frontiers of Jyrael; but 


alen TI brim ea 
Samuel was about forty years of age when he be- 

gan to judge 1/-aez!, He judged them the whole 
of his life; for under the reign of Saul he pre- 
ſerved a great deal of authority, as well in re- 
ſpect of Saul himſelf, as of the whole people. 
He went yearly to Bethel, then to Gilgal, then to 
Mizpeb; aftewards he returned to his houſe at 
Ramah, and ſo diſtributed juſtice to all 1/rae/, 
Vol. II. PART. 2. | 


vere obliged to reſtore ſuch cities as they had 


SAM 


He alſo built an altar at Ramah, as well for his 
private devotion, as for the religion of the 
people, who flocked to him from all parts, to 
conſult him, and to have their cauſes decided. 


When he grew old, he appointed his ſons 


judges over Jrael, and they diſcharged this 


office in Beer-ſheba, a city lying on the ſouthern 


limits of the land of Canaan. But they, inſtead 


of walking in the ſteps of their father, ſuffered 


themſelves to be corrupted by bribery. 


Then the elders of Jrael came to Samuel, and 


A 


ſaid, ſet a king over us, as all other nations 


have, who may judge us. This propoſal was 
not agreeable to Samuel, and he addreſſed him- 
ſelf to God by prayer. The Lord ſaid to him; 
hear the ' voice of the people, and give them 
what they aſk for, for it is not you, but me, 
they have rejeCted, that I may not reign over 
them. But declare to them what they may ex- 
pe& under a king, that they may commit this 


* 


folly after full information. 


little while after, Saul, the ſon of Kiſb, of the 


tribe of Benjamin, being ſent by his father to 
ſeek ſome aſſes that were ſtrayed, came to ad- 
viſe with Samuel about them; the prophet told 
him, that God had appointed him king over his 


people; and he gave Saul the royal unction. 


Vide Sau. After which Samuel held an aſſem- 
bly of the people at A7:zpeh, that they might 


proceed to elect a king. The lot was caſt, and 


fell upon Saul, the ſon of Kb. He was ſought 


for immediately, but was not to be found. 
They ran therefore to where he had hid him- 


ſelf, and brought him forth among the people. 


Samuel then ſaid, you ſee the man whom the 


Lord hath choſen. After this he wrote down 
the laws and conſtitutions of this new kingdom, 


and publiſhed them. 


A month was ſcarcely paſſed after Saul's election, 


When a war broke out between the Ammonites 
and the city of Fabeſh, in Gilead. Saul, with 


all Vrael, marched againſt the Ammonites, and 
relieved Fabeſh, At their return from this 


expedition, Samuel ſaid to the people, let us go 


to Gilgal, and there confirm the election of the 


king. They did ſo; offered peace-offerings, 
and made great rejoicings. Then Samuel ad- 


dreſſed himſelf to the people, and aſked them, 


whether they had had any fault to find with his 


conduct? The people anſwered, no. Samuel 


proceeded, and ſaid to them, the Lord is there- 
fore my witneſs to day, and ſo is alſo the king 
he has appointed, that you have nothing to re- 


proach me with. To which the people an- 


| {wered, they are witneſſes. Samuel then ex- 
horted them to loyalty and to obedience. To 
| L | 
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which he added, is it not now wheat-harveſt ? 
(A ſeaſon in which rain is very rare in Pa- 


leſtine) —yet I ſhall call upon the Lord, and 


he will ſend out his thunder, and ſhower down 
his rain, that you may know how great an evil 
it is in the eyes of the Lord, that you have pre- 
ſumed to aſk for a king. After which tempeſt 
every one returned to his' own houſe. | 


In the ſecond year after his election, Saul being 


in arms againſt the Philiſtines, ſtaid at Gilgal fix 
days expecting Samuel, but ſeeing he did not 
come, on the ſeventh day, he had the victims 
brought to him, and offered a burnt-ſacrifice. 


He had hardly compleated his ſacrifice when 
Samuel came. Saul went out to meet him, and 
ſaluted him; Samuel enquired, what have you 
been doing? Saul replied, that ſeeing himſelf 
| E by the Phili/tines, and almoſt abandoned 


y his ſoldiers, he had offered a burnt- offering. 


Samuel told him, that he had committed folly. 


If, ſays he, you had obeyed the commandment 


of the Lord, the Lord would have confirmed 
Four kingdom over Jrael for ever; but 
now N your reign will not long continue. From 
thence Samuel went to Gibeab, and Saul fol- 


A 


lowed him | 
fter this Samuel came to Saul, by order from 


God, to bid him make war againſt the Ama- 
Tekites. Spare none, ſays he, but deſtroy all; 
they are all devoted to the curſe of extirpation, 


both man, woman, and child, even thoſe that 


| ſuck the breaſt ; even their oxen, camels, ſheep, 
Saul therefore marched againſt. 
Amalel, deſtroyed them, and ravaged the whole 


and aſſes. 


country; but he thought fit to preſerve the better 
part of their goods and cattle. Then God ſaid 
to Samuel, I repent that I have made Saul king. 
Samuel was much afflicted at this, and cried to 
the Lord all night.. The day following he 
viſited Saul at Gilgal, where he was offering a 
ſacrifice of the flocks taken from Amalek, Saul 
ſaluted him, and told him, he had performed 
the commands of the Lord. Whence then, ſays 


Samuel, is this lowing of oxen, and bleating of 


ſheep, in my ears? Saul anſwered him, the 
people brought away the prime, to offer in 
ſacrifice to the Lord. Samuel upbraided him 
vehemently with his want of obedience ; and 


Saul threw all the blame on the people. 
Then ſays Saul to Samuel, J have ſinned in having 


had too great complaiſance for the people; but 


come with me, that we may worſhip the Lord. 
Samuel refuſed, and turned , haſtily away from 


him to be gone; and Saul taking hold of 


_ SamuePs garment, it tore in his hands. On 
which Samuel ſaid to him; thus has the Lord 


SAM 


torn the kingdom out of your hands, to give i 
to another, who is better than you. Say! re. 
plied, I confeſs I have ſinned, but however, d 
me the credit of appearing with me before the 
elders of the people, and before all Tfrasl and 

let us worſhip the Lord. Samuel complied, and 
they returned to the camp at Gilgal. There 

Samuel cauſed Agag, king of the Amaltit: 
whoſe. life had been ſaved, to be brought out, 
and Samuel hewed him pieces, and told kim, 
that, as his ſword had made many mother; 
childleſs, ſo likewiſe ſhould his mother be mad: 
childleſs among women. Vide FRAOCM ENT, 
No- LIII, page 102. Then Samuel returned 
to Ramah, From this time Samuel ſaw Haul 


no more; nevertheleſs he continually bewailed 
him. 


Some years after this, the Lord ſaid to San, 


how long will you mourn for Saul? Ariſe and 
go to Bethlehem, and give the royal unction to 
one of the ſons of 7%, whom I have choſen to 
be king of my people. Samuel anſwered, how 
ſhall I go ? Saul will be informed of it, and will 
put me to death. The Lord faid to him, go 
thither as if to ſacrifice; invite 7% to partake 
of the ſacrifice, and there I will ſhew you him 


whom you are to anoint. Samuel went therefore 


to Bethlehem, and all the elders of the place came 
to ſhew their reſpect to him, and he invited 
them to the ſolemnity of the ſacrifice. When he 
went into 7% 's houſe, all the ſons of this 
venerable old man came to ſalute him. Samuel 
ſeeing Eliab the eldeſt, ſaid within himſelf, 
ſurely this is he whom the Lord hath choſen as 
his anointed. But the Lord anſwered, have no 
regard to a good appearance, or an advantageous 
ſtature; for this is not he whom I have choſen. 
Jeſſe cauſed his ſeven ſons, one after another, 
to pay their reſpects; but Samuel! found God 
had not choſen either of theſe. Fe/e ſaid, he 
had {till a younger ſon, but he was keeping the 
| ſheep. Send for him, ſays Samuel, for we will 
not ſit down to table till he comes. The eighth 
| ſon of Fefſe was David, who was fetched out of 
the field; and when he came in, the Lord ſaid 
to Samuel, anoint him, for this is he. Sami. 
poured on his head the oil he had brought with 
him ; and from that time the ſpirit of the Lord 
departed from Saul, and refted on David. 
Samuel returned to Ramab, and dwelt there the 
reſt of his life, among the prophets, who lived 


under his conduct in a kind of community. 


Several years after, when David was in diſgrace 
with Saul, and had with difficulty eſcaped out of 
his hands, he took refuge with Samuel at Ramth. 


He acquainted him with $au/s behaviour to. 
1 Ward: 
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- wards him; and they went together to Naioth, 


aul had intelligence of this, and ſent a party 
to ſurprize David, But the meſſengers finding 
gamuel, who was then propheſying in the midſt 
of the prophets, they were alſo ſeized by the 
ſpirit, and began to propheſy among them; ie. 
they were ſurprized with certain irregular. mo- 
tions and agitations, and pronounced certain 
words, as the prophets were uſed to do in their 


SAM 


him, that the Lord would deal with him as he 
had already predicted, that the kingdom ſhould 
be taken from him, and given to David his 
ſon-in-law; that God would deliver 1/rael into 
the hands of their enemies the Philiftines. To 


which he added, to-morrow you ſhall be with 


me, you and your ſons, and the Lord ſhall 
abandon Jrael to the Philitines. 


Upon this hiſtory, a queſtion has been moved, that 


Sts of enthuſiaſm. © | Perhaps, rather—finding 
whether the ghoſt of Samuel did really appear to 


theſe prophets at their devotions, they were ſeized 
by a ſpirit of devotion, and united their praiſes, 
Kc. with thoſe of the prophets. | Saul ſent a 


has divided both antients and moderns, i. e. 


Saul ? or whether this was only a trick of the 


ſorcereſs, who herſelf ſpoke to Saul, and feigned 


ſecond, and a third, company of meſſengers, 


who were ſeized in like manner. Laſtly, he 
went himſelf, and was ſeized with the ſpirit of 
God [rather—of devotion, for the time being], 
and propheſied among the reſt, . This delay 
gave David an opportunity to eſcape. _ 

damuel died at the age of ninety eight, about two 
years before Sau; A.M. 2947, ante A. D. 
106). All 1ael mourned for him, and he was 


the voice of Samuel ? It is aſked alſo, whether 
this was done by the power of the devil, and by 
art magicz or, whether God permitted that 
Samuel ſhould appear, by the miraculous effect 


| of. his power. Fuſtin Martyr, Dial. cum  Try- 


buried at his own houſe at Ramah, 1 Sam, 


xxv. 1. The author of Ecclefraſticus, has con- 
ſecrated an eulogy to his memory, Ecclus. xlvi. 
17 173 20. "By | 
About _ years after the death of Samue/, the 
Philifines, having invaded the territories of 
Ira! with a powerful army, Saul, with his 
troops, took poſſeſſion of the eminencies of 
Gilloa. This prince being in great conſterna- 
tion at the multitude of his enemies, reſolved at 
laſt to conſult ſome witch or. ſorcereſs, to fore- 
know the event of this war. He was informed 
| of an enchantreſs at En-der, about two or three 
| leagues from mount G1/boa. He diſguiſed him- 
ſelf, and viſited her, with a ſmall-attendance, 
that the witch might not know him; becauſe, 
ſome years before, he had drove all of her pro- 
tcſhon out of the country. © © | 
This woman he deſired to raiſe the ghoſt of Samuel. 
She had recourſe to her. charms and ſpells, and 
when ſhe: ſaw Samuel appear, ſhe made a great 
cry, and ſaid to Saul, Why have you deceived 
me, for you are Saul? Saul encouraged her, 
and aſked her, what ſhe ſaw? I ſee, ſaid ſhe, 
gods [elohim, in the ſenſe of a magiſtrate, or 
prince, &c.] coming out of the earth. Saul 
alked her what ſort of a man? She Gaid, an 
old man covered with a mantle. Saul knew it 
to be. Samuel, and bowed himſelf to the earth. 
Samuel ſaid, why have you diſturbed me? Sau 
anſwered, that being in great ſtraights, and not 
knowing whom to addreſs, becauſe God gave 
him no anſwer, he found himſelf neceſſitated to 
have recourſe to him, by magic. Samuel told 


phon. Origen, Anaſtaſius of Antioch, believed the 


demons had ſome power over the ſouls of the 


ſaints, before Fe/us Chrift deſcended into hell, 
and delivered them out of the hands of that 
prince of darkneſs. St. Auſtin finds no greater 
inconvenience in ſaying, that the devil cauſed 


the ſoul of Samuel to appear, than in ſuppoſing 
him to preſent himſelf before the Lord among 
the children of God, Vide FRAGMENT, No. 


_. CLIII, page 131, or in ſuppoling him to place 
our Saviour upon a pinacle of the temple. 


Vide FRAGMENT, No. 


Manaſſeh-beri-Iſrael, lib. ii. cap. 6. de Reſurred. 


Mort. according to the principles of the book 
Zohar, believes, there are demons which have 
ſo much power over the ſouls of: the dead, 
during the firſt year after their death, that they 
do with them almoſt what they pleaſe, and 
oblige them to take whatever bodies they think 


fit. However, we cannot agree that this hap- 


pened the ſame year as Samuel died, but think 
it was about two years after his death: and be- 


ſides, the principles of this Rabbi are by no 


means ſupportable. On the other hand, it is 
hard to oppoſe the Scripture, which expreſsly 


affirms, . that Samuel appeared, that he ſpoke, 


foretold the death of Saul, &c. 


Thoſe who maintain that Samuel did not really 
appear to Saul, are divided among themſ:lves, 
Some think that a dæmon aſſumed the form of 


Samuel, and ove to Saul, Auth. qu ad Ortho- 
do. qu. 5 2. 


ertull. lib. de anima, cap. 57. Baſil. 


in cap. 8. Jai. Nyſſen. Epiſt. ad Theodeſ. Epuſc. 
Others affirm, that the witch ſaw nothing, but 
pretended to ſee the true Samuel, and ſpoke. in 
his name, and ſo impoſed upon Saul. Euffat. 


Antiach. de Engaſt. Hieronym, in cap. 7. Jai. &&f 
. in Matth. vi. Cyril. Alex. lib. vi. de adorat. in 
L 2 Spirit. 
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Spirit. & weri. Ali plures. Others maintain, It is ſaid, chap. x. 2 8. of the firſt book of 


that God, of his own will and power, and in- 
dependently of the art of magic, took occaſion 


from this invocation of the enchantreſs, to make 


the figure of Samuel appear to the eyes of Saul, 
to pronounce to this prince the ſentence of his 
death, and deſtruction. Jide Aug. lib. xv. de 
cura pro mort. Ambroſe. in Luc, cap. 1. Zeno 
Veron. ſerm. de reſurrect. D. Thom. 2. 2. 9. 174. 
art. 5. ad. 4. ali plures, ad 1 Sam. xxviii. Rabbi 
Levi-ben-Gerſon will have it, that all this paſſed 
only in the imagination of Saul, He ſays, that 
this prince being ſtruck with apprehenſion of 


his preſent danger, and of the threats God had 


made to him, believed he ſaw Samuel appear to 
repeat theſe threats, and to foretel his ap- 
proaching deſtruction. . | 


- 


the kingdom, which was the ri 


power and authority: a repetition of 
and Bodin de Repub. lib. i. cap. 10. a 


Samuel began the chain of the prophets, Which 


Of all theſe opinions, the moſt probable is, that 


Samuel really appeared to Saul : not by the ma- 
gical charms of the ſorcereſs, or by the power 
of the devil; but by the Almighty power of 
God, who, to puniſh Saul, might permit the 
real Samuel to appear, and diſcover to him his 
| laſt and greateſt calamity. Conſult Allalius, 


the emperor Arcadius, St, 
Vig. they carried the aſhes of this prophet in x 
golden veſſel, wrapped up in ſilk: that the hi. 
ſhops and people every-where received them in 
- multitudes, with a joy beyond expreſſion, and 


S AM 


Sam, 
Anner g 


ghts, prerogati 
and revenues of the king, and the limits u b. 


that this prophet wrote in a book, zhe 1; 


etitic wh 


people. Rabbi Levi ben Ger/on affirms 
when he had finiſhed it, he put it into the - 
Ne b 
on the credit of the Rablins, that the — he 
ſtroyed and ſuppreſſed this book, that they mig 
reign afterwards with leſs reſtraint. : 


was never broke from his time, to that of 7. 
chariah and Malachi, See As iii. 24. Alli), 


prophets from Samuel, and thoſe that fell; aft, 


as many as have ſpoken, have likewiſe forei|} at 
theſe days. The body of Samuel was tranſpone! 
from Paleſtine. to Conflantinople, in the time or 


Jerome ſays, cnt, 


Notes on the Treatiſe of Euſtathius, De Engaſtri- with honours almoſt infinite. The Roman mar. 
_ . mytho, &c. [The Editor differs from father Calmet.] tyrology places his feſtival Augiſt 20. 
To Samuel are aſcribed the book of Fudges, that of Beſides the true hiſtory of Samuel, there are ſeyeri! 


-- Ruth, and the firft book of Samuel. There is, 


indeed, great probability that he compoſed the 


twenty-four firſt chapters of the firſt of Samuel, 


fince they contain nothing but what he might 


have wrote, and in which he had not. a great 
ſhare. However, in theſe twenty- four chapters 
there are fome ſmall additions, probably inſerted 
after his death. We read, 1 Chron. ix. 22. that 
he aſſiſted in regulating the diſtribution of the 
Levites made by David for the ſervice of the 
temple. This may be explained by faying, that 
David purſued the order ſettled by Samuel, du- 
ring his adminiſtration, after the death of the 
high-prieſt Eli. We read alſo 1 Chron. xxvi. 
28. that Samuel enriched the tabernacle of the 
Lord, by magnificent preſents, and by rich 
ſpoils, taken from the enemies of Iſrael. Alſo 
1 Chron xxix. 29. that he wrote the hiſtory of 
David, in conjunction with the ' prophets Na- 
than and Gad. Probably he might write the be- 
ginning of his hiſtory, and the other prophets 
might write the concluſion of it; for Samuel was 
dead before David came to the throne. The 
two firſt books of Kings bear the name of the 
books of Samuel; but it muſt be allowed that he 
could not be the author of the ſecond of theſe 
books, which contains tranſactions after his 
death. Neither could he write the latter end of 
the firſt, ſince his death is mentioned in ch. xxv. 


were 
veſſel or horn full of oil, and a ſtaff; revell. 
ing to him, that the man in whoſe preſence the 
dil ſhould boil in the veſſel, and whoſe ſtature 
ſhould be equal to that ſtaff, was appointed for 
their king. 
. Publiſhed among the people, but all the chiets 
of the tribes came with great eagerneſs to mei- 

ſure themſelves by the ſtaff, and to try if the oi 


Saul alſo, otherwiſe called Sharet, and ſurnames 


carrier of water, or dreſſer of leather, came to 
the prophet among the reſt, and immediately 
the oil began to boil in the veſſel, and he was 
found to be juſt the height of the miraculous 
| ſtaff. On theſe tokens Samuel declared him king; 
but the heads of the tribes, eſpecially that ct 
Judah, to whom the royal dignity had been 
- ... promiſed, expoſtulated, ſaying 
man be our king, who has no eſtate ? how cl 
he ſupport the expence and dignity of the royal 
ſtate? Samuel replied, the Lord has choſe hin) 
who diſpoſes of kingdoms without  controul, b 
whomſoever he pleaſes. 


traditions. concerning this prophet, among tle 
Orientals, D' Herbelot, Bibl. L. p. 5 N 


1021. They relate, for example, that Sany! 
having made his report to God, that the Hebrew; 
reſolved to have a king; God gave him a 


No ſooner was this determination 


would boil in their preſence ; but in vain. 


Thalout, i. e. the Tall, who was no more than : 


; how can tlis 


Tis 


2 


SAN 
The Halit would not yet ſubmit, but infiſted 


n having a ſign from Samuel. that they might 
oy ered from Gods, that this was his will. 


Samuel anſwered: them, this is the miracle that 


God gives you to confirm this choice, the ark of 
the Lord, which was taken away by the P+;- 
Mines, ſhall be brought back to you by angels. 
When therefore the election of Saul was pro- 
claimed, the Philiflines being reſolved to conceal 
the ark of the Lord, which had cauſed them ſo 
many misfortunes by its preſence, they hid it in 
a dunghill. But they were ſmote with a ſhame- 
ful diſeaſe in their ſecret parts, which made 
them reſolve to ſend it back to the confines of 
the land of {/rae]. It was no ſooner arrived at 
this place, but the angels of the Lord took it up, 


and carried it to the tabernacle at Shiloh; and 


this miracle ſecured Saul in his kingdom, 

It is convenient ſometimes even to know ſuch 
things that deſerve neither eſteem nor credit, if 
it were only by that, to obtain a right of con- 
temning them. Vide FRAGMENT, No. XXIV, 
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SANBALLAT, hai, buſh in ſecret ; from dad 
ſene, a buſh, and the prepoſition 2 be, in, vw lut, 
to bide ; or, according to the Hebrew and the 
Syriac, the enemy in ſecret, This name is foreign 
to the Hebrew language, © 
SANBALLAT, chief, or governor, of the Cuth- 
iter, or Samaritans; a great enemy to the 
Jews, He was a native of Horon, or Horonaim, 
a city beyond Jordan, in the country of Moab. 
When Nehemiah came from Shuſhan to Fern/a- 


len, Nehem. ii. 10, 19. A. M. 3550, ante A. D. 


454. and began to rebuild the walls of Feri ſa- 
lem, Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geſbem taunted him, 
and ſent to know on what authority he under- 
took this enterprize, and whether this was not a 
revolt againſt the king, &c. But Nehemiah pro- 
eeeding with vigour in his undertaking, Sanbal- 
lat was extremely provoked, and ſaid, What are 
theſe poor Jes a- doing? Will the people let 
them go on? Will they finiſh their work, and 
dedicate it one day? Will they build with theſe 
tones that the fire has deſtroyed and reduced to 
| duſt? Nevertheleſs, at laſt, the walls of Jeru- 
alem were compleated. : e 
Then Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geſbem, ſent to Ne- 
bemiah, to deſire him to meet them in the field, 
that they might make an alliance and ſwear in- 
violable friendſhip. A.M. 3550, ante A. D. 
454. But Nehemiah perceived this was only a 
ſtratagem; and declined it. At laſt, Sanballat 
writ to him in ſuch terms as theſe, © There is a 
report ſpread among the people, and Geſbem con- 
Edently affirms it, that you and the Fervs intend 


SAN 


a revolt, &c. Now as all theſe things are to be 
repreſented to the king, it will be convenient for 


you to give us a meeting, that we may confer _ 


together about them.” Sanballat alſo gained 
over to his intereſt a certain falſe prophet called 
Shemaiah, who would have intimidated Nehe- 
miab. But Nehemiah, by prudent boldneſs, 


avoided the ſnare. | 


Nehemiah being obliged to return to king Arta- 


xerxes to Shuſhan, Nehem. xiii. 6, 28. A. M. 
3563, ante A. D. 441. in his abſence, the kigh- 
prieſt Eliaſbib married his grandſon Manaſſeb, 


the ſon of Joiada, to a daughter of Sanballat, 
and he allowed one -Tobiah, a kinfman of San- 


ballat's, an apartment in . But Ne- 


bemiab at his return to Jeruſalem, (the exact year 


of which is not known, ) drove Tobiah out of 


the temple, and would not ſuffer Manaſeh, the 
high-prieſt's grandſon, to continue in the city, 


nor to perform the functions of the prieſthood. 
Manaſſeb being thus expelled, retired to his 


- father-in-law Sanballut, who provided him the 


means of exerciſing his prieſtly oſſice on mount 


Gerizim, on the following occaſion. 
When Alexander the Great came into Phenicia, 


and inveſted the city of Tyre, Sanballat quitted 
the intereſts of Darius king of Perfia, and went 
at the head of 8,000 men, to offer his ſervice to 


Alexander. This prince readily entertained him, 
and gave him leave to erect a temple on mount 


Gerizim, where he conſtituted his ſon-in-law 


Manaſſeh the high-prieſt. Sanballat mult at this 
time be very old, for one hundred and twenty 
pyears before, A. M. 3550, he was governor of 
the Samaritans, Indeed, ſome have been of 


opinion, that the Sanballat who'lived in the time 
of Alexander, was different from that: Sanballat 


\ Who ſo eagerly oppoſed Nehemiah; but we ſee 
-- no abſolute neceſſity of admitting this. How- 
ever, Joſephus makes Sanballat a Cuthite origi- 
nally, and makes no mention of him who with- 
+ ftood Nehemiah. The wife of Manaſſeb he calls 


by the name of Nicaſo, and ſays, that Sanballat 


died nine months after he had ſubmitted to 


Alexander. | | i 


Dr. Prideaux in his Connection of the Hiſtories of 


the Old and New Teſtament, rejects the ſolution 
of this difficulty, by two Sanballats, and endea- 


vours to reconcile the hiſtory to truth and pro- 
bability, by ſhewing it to be a miſtake of Jo/e- 

phus. This author makes Sanballat to flouriſh 
in the time of Darius Codomannus; and to build 


his temple upon mount Gerizim by licence from 


Alexander the Great ; whereas it was performed 
by leave from Darius Nothus, in the. fifteenth 


year of his reign, This takes away the diffi- 
culty 
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culty ariſing from the great age of Sanballat, and 


＋ 
* 


brings him to be cotemporary with Nehemiah, as 
the Scripture hiſtory requires... 


ANC TIF V. To ſan&ify;is often put inſtead. of 


to prepare. Thus 7o/bua ſays to the people, 
lit. 5. San#ify yourſelves, for - to-morrow the Lord 


bill do wonders among you. Prepare yourſelves 


to paſs over Jordan. In Tfaiah xiii. 3. the Lord 


_ calls the Medes his ſanctified. I have appointed, 


and, as it were, conſecrated them to be the exe- 


cutioners of my vengeance againſt Babylon. See 


alſo Numb. xi. 18. Sanctiſy yourſelves againſt to- 
 . morrow, and ye ſhall eat fleſob. And Joſbua vii. 


13. Up, ſanctiſy the people, and ſay, ſanctiſ your- 
ſelves againſt to-morrow, for thus ſays. the Lord 


war againſt her, or ſancłify the war againſt '7e- 


Cod of Iſrael, There is an accurſed thing in the 


midſi of thee, O Iſrael. Jerem. vi. 4. Prepare ye 


ruſalem; prepare yourſelves to make war againſt 
her. And xii. 3. Puli them out like ſheep for the 


laughter, and prepare them for the. day of flaugh- 


ter. Heb. ſanctify them. And li. 27, 28. Af- 


14. Santtify a faſt. Mich. iii. 5. The falſe pro- 
phets ſanctify (or prepare) war againſt thoſe who 
will not give them ſomething: they declare war, 


n 4 
2 
* 


or denounce evils. againſt them. Zzph. i. 7. The 


Lord hath prepared his victims for the day of 


vengeance, he hath bid his gueſts : Heb, ſanctiſied 
them. 3 nit bn 4 | EE: er, 


We deſire of God, that his name may be ſanctified, 


or hallowed; i. e. honoured, praiſed, and glo- 


ht 


rified throughout the world, and eſpecially by 


8 


thoſe who have the happineſs of knowing him. 


Let them ſanctify it by their good lives, their 
fidelity, their ſubmiſſion to his orders; and 


they that know him not, that they may come to 


the knowledge of him, may hear his word, may 
become obedient to his inſtructions, &c. We 


may apprehend yet better what is meant by 
ſanctifying the name of God, by the oppoſite to 


It is ſaid, I will be ſanctiſied in them that 


it; 1. e. profaning the name of God, by vain 
ſwearing... blaſpheming, aſcribing his name to 
idols; by furniſhing wicked men and infidels 
with occaſion of blaſpheming it by our bad lives, 
and ſcandalous converſation, ke. 

come nigh 
me; Levit. x. 3. in his prieſts, , when by the ter- 


rible and exemplary puniſhment of Nadab and 
Abibu, the Lord ſhewed what purity he required 
in his ſeryants, what punctual exactneſs he ex- 


pected in his ſervice. The Lord complains in 


Ancther plage, that Mees and Aaron did not 
ſanctify him before the people of {/rae/. Becauſe 


S. XN 


ve believed me not, to ſanctiſy me in the eyer of il 


children of Iſrael; therefore ye. ſhall not bring this 
. . congregation into the land wh; | 
Numb. xx, 12. And how did they not ſanctiß 
him? By ſhewing ſome diſtruſt in his worg, 
* Becauſe ye believed me not. God ſanQified the 
ſeventh day, i. e. conſecrated it in his ſeryice 
Gen. ii. 3. He ſanctified all the firſt-bom 
Exod. xiii. 3. he commands that they ſhould be 


offered to him; as it were, conſecrated to his 


; ſervice. Moſes ſanCtifies the Iſraelites, and by 
- bathing, by abſtinence from the uſe of the mu. 
riage- bed, by the purity of their cloaths, he pre. 
pares them for appearing before the Lord, for 
receiving him, and entering into a covenant 
with him. Exod. xix. 10. xiv. 12. 
Thoſe who approach to holy things are ſanctifed; 
for example, it is allowed to the prieſt only t 


offer ſacrifices at the altar, Exod. xxix. 3). If 


one of the laity ſhould: approach thereto, he 
would have contracted an uncleanneſs, which 


muſt have been expiated. So that to ſanctiſy here 
ſemble the troops againſt Feru/alem, prepare the 
nations againſt her ſanctify them. And Joel i. 


is equivalent to defile, or to contraCt a pollution, 
which would require to be purified by ſacrifices, 
or, at leaſt,” by bathing and 'waſhing of the 
cloaths. See. alſo Exod. xxx. 29. Levit, vi. 18, 


25. Compare Levit. xxii. 15, 16. where God 
expreſsly forbids that the laity ſhould eat of the 


. fanQiked things. Vide SAN r. FE. 
SANCTUARY. By this name was called that 
part of the temple of Feru/alem, which was the 
moſt ſecret and moſt retired : in which was the 
ark of the, covenant, and wherein none but the 
high-prieſt might. enter, and he only once 3 
year, on the day of ſolemn expiation. The fame 
name was alſo given to the moſt ſacred part of 
the tabernacle, ſet up in the wilderneſs, which 
remained till ſome time after the building of the 
temple. Vide TABERNACLE, and TEMPLE. 


Sometimes the word ſanctuary is uſed generally | 


for the temple, or the holy place, the place ap- 
pointed, for public worſhip of the Lord. |: 
| ſhould ſeem alſo, that Mqſer uſes it inſtead of 
the Holy Land. Exod. xv. 17. Thou ſhalt bring 
| them in, and plant them in the mountain of thine 
inheritance, in the place, O Lord, which thou hij 
made for Thee to dwell in; in the ſanfuar), 0 
Lord, which thy hands have eſtabliſhed. | 
And Levit, xx. 3. ,of. thoſe who offer their chil- 
dren to the god Moloch, he ſays, they dei, i} 
' ſanftuary, and profane my holy name. He forbids 
the high; prieſt to go out of the temple, to mour' 


for his relations, Levit. xxi. 12. Neither ſhall le 


o out of the ſanctuary, nor prophane the ſanctuary 


of his Ged. The temple is here denoted by 1 


principal 


ch T have given tien. 
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rincipal part. It is believed that ſanctuary is 


ut for heaven, Deut. xxvi. 15. Look from the 

qwelling of thy ſanfuary, from the high heaven. 
SAND. A fimilitude taken from the aggregate 
bond of the ſea is often uſed, to expreſs a very 
great multitude, or a very great weight; or 
from a ſingle ſand, ſomething very mean and 
tiling. God promiſes Abraham and Jacob to 
multiply their poſterity as the ſtars of heaven, 
and as the ſand of the ſea, Gen. xxii. 17. xxxii, 
12. Job vi. 3. compares the weight of his mis- 
fortunes to that of the ſand of the fea, And So- 
nnen ſays, Proverbs xxvii. 3. that though ſand 
and gravel are very heavy things, yet the anger 
of a fool is much heavier. And Feeclefrafticus 
ſays, that a fool is more -inſupportable than the 
| weight of ſand, lead, or iron, Ecclus. xxii. 18. 
pe have noticed under the article GLass, that the 
ſand of Paleſtine was uſed for making glaſs. See 
J •Ä;X4ʃ160 
The prophets magnify the omnipotence of God, 


daries of the ſea, and has ſaid to it; Hitherto 
thou ſhalt come; but here thou ſhalt break thy 
foaming waves, and ſhalt ' paſs no further. Jer. 
„ ; SIE 

Our Saviour tells us, Matt. vii. 26. that a fool 
| lays the foundations of his houſe on the ſand ; 
whereas a wiſe man founds his houſe on a rock. 
| Ecclefaſticus ſays, xviii. 8. that the years of the 
| longeſt life of man are but as a drop of water, 
bor as a grain of ſand. And Wiſdom ſays, vii. 9. 
That all the gold in the world, compared to wiſ- 
| dom, is but as the ſmalleſt grain of and. 

| SANDALS, We find /andals in three paſſages. 
When Judith went to the camp of Helofernes, 
the put /andals on her feet, Judith x. 4. And 
wi. 9. Her ſandals raviſbed his eyes. They were 
a magnificent kind of buſkins, proper only to 
ladies of condition, and ſuch as dreſſed them- 
ſelves for admiration. They had generally ſlaves 


gold; and they had often caſes or boxes to put 
them in, Theſe caſes in Menander are called 
ſandalsthece 3 and the flaves that carried the fan- 
dals are called Pueri ſandali-geruli, or Puelle 
fandali- gerule. Plaut. in Trinum. Act. ii. ſcen. 1. 
John the Baptiſt ſays of himſelf, that he was not 
worthy to be ſandali-gerulus to our Saviour, 
whoſe ſhoes I am not worthy to bear, Mat. iii. 11. 
Writers ſay, that when e became ſlave to 
Omphale, ſhe uſed to give him correction with 
her ſandal. Lucian. lib. de ſcribenda hiſtoria. 
Terent, Eunuch. Ack. v, W 

| Dut there were ſandals alfo belonging to men, and 


who has fixed the ſand of the ſhore for the boun- 


to carry their ſandals, which were ſometimes of 


S AN 


of mean value. Teſus Chrift allows the uſe of 


them to his diſciples, Mark vi. 9. and whole na- 


tions wore them, as the Nabatheans : Strabo. 


Geograph. lib. 16. 5 | 

At firſt /andals were only ſoles tied to the feet with 
ſtrings, or thongs; afterwards, they were co- 
vered, and at laſt they called even ſhoes ſandals. 
Vide FRAGMENTS, No. „ pages . 
In authv:s that ſpeak of eccleſiaſtical rites and 
ornaments, we find the word /andals to ſignify a 
valuable kind of ſhoes, worn by the prelates at 
ſolemnities. Benedictus Baudouinus, de Calces 
antiquo. M. Du Cange, Glaſſar. Sandalia, Sau- 

maiſe on Tertullian, de Pallio, ec. 
SANHEDRIM; from cuyeòpiov, an aſſembly. 


SA NHEDRIM, or Sanbedria, à corrupted word, 


om the Greek Synedrion, which fignifies an aſ- 
{-mbly,—ſuch as thoſe of a parliament, or a 
ſoi-reign court, where many judges and coun- 
ſellors meet, to conſult on, and to determine, 
great affairs. The T7ews call Sanhedrim, or 
Beth. din (the houſe of judgment) a council of 
| ſeventy ſenators, who aſſembled in a hall of the 
' temple of Feruſalem, and there determined the 
moſt important affairs of the nation. The chief 


of this aſſembly was called wW² N, or prince; 


his deputy was called »7 n 38 Ab. beth. din, 
father of the houſe of judgment, and the ſub- 
deputy was called DN Chacumn, the Wiſe. The 
reſt were called 37} rzekanim elders, or ſena- 
tors. The room they met in was a rotunda, half 


of which was built without the temple, and half 


within; i. e. one ſemicircle of the room was 
within the compaſs of the temple, and as it was 
never allowed to fit down in the temple, they 
tell us this part was for thoſe who ſtood up; the 
other half, or ſemicircle, extended without the 
holy place, and here the judges ſat. 
The Naſ, or prince, ſat on a throne at the end of 
- the hall, having his deputy at his right-hand, 


and ſub-deputy at his leſt. The other ſenators 


were ranged in order on each fide, This hall 
Was called D Lifhcath- Haggazith, or 
the hall paved with ſtones; and ſome think it to 
be the ſame called, John xix. 13. Ai965pulO- 
 Litheftrotos, or paved with ſtones. They ſup- 
Poſe, what to me 1s very improbable, that when 
the eus accuſed Jeſus Chrift before Pilate, they 
would not enter into the Prætorium, that they 
might not be defiled, but prevailed with Plate 
to come into the Sarhedrim, there to hear their 
accuſations againſt our Saviour, Caſaubon. in 
Sueton. lib. i. Wy 46. Selden. de Synedriis, lib. ii. 
cap. 13, 94 JLightfoot. Hor. Hebe. in Joan. 
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Selden, de Synedriis veterum Hebræorum. 
As to the perſonal qualifications. of the judges of 
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The Rabb:ns pretend, that the Sunhedrim has always 
ſubſiſted in their nation from the time of Maoſes, 
down to the deſtruction of the temple by the 


Romans. They date the eſtabliſhment of it from 
what happened in the wilderneſs, ſome time 


after the people departed from Sinai, Numb. xi. 


16. when ſeventy men were choſen as judges 
of leſſer matters. The Sanbedrim was compoſed 


of ſeventy counſellors, ſix out of each tribe, and 
| Mofes, as preſident, made up the number ſe- 
venty-one. Six ſenators out of each tribe make 
in all ſeventy-two perſons, which, with the pre- 


ſident, conſtitute a council of ſeventy-three; 
and accordingly the Sanbedrim conſiſted of ſe- 


venty- three counſellors, according to ſome. To 
prove the uninterrupted ſucceſſion of the judges 
of the Sanbedrim, there is nothing unattempted 
by the partiſans of this opinion. They find a 


proof where others cannot ſo much as perceive 
any appearance, or ſhadow, of it. Grotius may 
be ſeen in many places of his commentaries, and 
De jure. belli & pacis, lib. i. cap. 3. art. 20. and 


this court; their birth was to be untainted: 


they were often of the race of the prieſts or 


Levites, or of the number of the inferior judges; 


or from the leſſer Sanhedrim, which conſiſted of 
_ twenty-three judges. See JUDGES. They were 


to be ſkilful in the law, as well traditional as 
written. They were obliged to ſtudy magic, 


_ divination, fortune-telling, {/phyſic, aſtrology, 


arithmetic, and languages. The  7eqvs ſay, 


they were to know to the number of ſeventy. 


tongues, i. e. they were to know all the tongues, 


for the Hlebrezus acknowledged but ſeventy, in all, 
and perhaps this is too many. Eunuchs were 


excluded from the Sanhedrim, uſurers, decrepid 


. perſon, players at games of chance, thoſe who 
had any bodily deformity, thoſe who had brought 


up pigeons, to decoy others to their pigeon- 


houſes, and thoſe who made a gain of their 


fruits in the ſabbatical year. Some alſo ex- 
clude the high - prieſt and the king, becauſe of 
their too great power; but others inſiſt, that 
the king always preſided in the Sanbedrim, 


while there was a king in Jrael. Laſtly, it was 


required, that the members of the Sanhedrim 
thould be of mature age, rich, of good counte- 
nance and body. Such are the notions of the 


- Rabbins : we pretend not to warrant their opi- 


ions 


The authority of the great Sanbedrim was very ex- 


tenſive. This council decided cauſes brought 


before it by appeal from inferior courts. The 


if he kept too many horſes, if he hoarde 


tion 
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king, the high-prieſt, the prophets, were under 


its juriſdiction. If the king offende 


p d a . 
law, e. gr. if he married above ei gainſt the 


ghteen Wives, 


| d 
much gold and filver, the Sanbedriin bad in 


ſtripped and whipped in their preſence, But 


whipping, they ſay, among the Heres, wa; 


ene and the king bore this correc. 
tion by way of penance, and himſelf my, | 
choice of the perſon who was to exerciſe th; 
_ diſcipline. Alſo, the general affairs of the "a 


tion were brought before the Sanbedrim. Ile 


right of judging in capital caſes belonged to thi; 


court; and this ſentence could not be pro. 


nounced in any other place, but in the bal 


called Liſbebat. haggaxith; from whence it came 


to paſs, that the Fezvs were forced to quit thi 
hall, when the power of life and death was taken 
out of their hands, forty years before the de. 


ſtruction of their temple, and three years before 
the death of. Zeſus Chrift. | 


In the time of Maſes this council was held at the 


door of the tabernacle of the teſtimony, 4; 


| ſoon as the people were in poſſeſſion of the 


Land of Promiſe, ..the Saubedrim followed the 
tabernacle. It was kept ſucceſſively at Gilza, 


at Shiloh, at Kirjath-jearim, at Nob, at Gitemin 
the houſe of Obed-edom; and laſtly, at Feruſae 


lem, till the Babyloniſh captivity. During the 


. captivity it was kept at Babylon. After the te. 


turn from Babylon, it continued at Feruſalm, 
to the time of | the ffcarii, or aſſaſſins, They, 


finding that theſe profligate wretches, who: 


number increaſed daily, ſometimes eſcaped pu- 


niſhment by favour of the preſident or judge, 


it was removed to Hanoth, which were certain 


abodes ſituated, ſay the Rabbins, on the moun- 
_ tain of the temple. - From thence they can: 
down into the city of Jeruſalem, withdrawing 
_. themſelves by degrees from the temple. After 
Wards they removed to Jamuia, thence to Jr. 
cha, to Uzzah, to Shepharvaim, to Bethſanin, is 
Sephoris, laſt. of all to Tiberias, where they con- 


tinued till their utter extinction. This is the 
account the Jeaus give of their Sanbedrim. 


But the learned do not agree with them: father 
Petau, de Doctrin. temp. lib. ii. cap. 20, fixes tte 
beginning of the Sanbedrim not till Gabinius wis 


governor of Fudea, who erected tribunals in ti 
five principal cities of Judea; at Jeru/alen, i 


. Gadara, at Amathus, at Jericho, at Sephira ot 


Sephoris, a city of Galilee, Joſepb. Antiq. lib. v. 
cap. 10. p. 476. gr. & de Hello, lib. i. cap. l. 
p. 722, P. Grotius places the beginning under 


determine 
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getermine at the beginning of Herod's reign, 
Mr. Baſnage, in his hiſtory of the eqvs, at firſt 
thought that the Sanhedrim began under Gabi- 
„it; but afterwards he places it under 7udas 
Maccabeus, or under his brother Jonathan. We 
ſe indeed, 1 Macc. x11. 6. under 7onathan Mac- 
baut, A. M. 3860, that the ſenate with the 
high- prieſt ſent an embaſly to the Romans, The 
rabbins ſay, that Alexander Fanneus, king of the 
Jos, of the race of the Aſmoneans, appeared 
before the Sanhedrim, and claimed a right of 
fitting there, whether the ſenators would or no. 
Joſephus informs us, that when Herod was go- 
vernor of Galilee, he was ſummoned before the 
ſenate, where he appeared. It mult be there- 
fore acknowledged, that the Sanhedrim was in 
being before the reign of Herod. It was in being 
afterwards, as we find from the goſpels, and 
from the Acts. Jeſus Chriſt, in Matthew v. 22. 
diſtinguiſhes two tribunals. Wheſrever is angry 
with his brother without a cauſe, ſhall be in danger 
of the judgment. i, e. they ſay, the tribunal of the 


of liſe and death, at leaſt generally, and before 
this right was taken away by the Romans. Some 
think that the juriſdiction of the council of 
| twenty-three extended to life and death alſo ; 
but it is certain that the Sanhedrim was ſuperior 
to that council. See alſo Mark xiii. 9. xiv. 55. 
xv. 1. Luke xxii. 52, 66. John xi. 47. Ads 
w. 15. 21, where mention is made of the 
| Synedrion, | 

From all this may be concluded, that the origin of 


on; for the council of the feventy elders eſta- 
bliſhed by Moſes, was not what the Hebrews 
underſtood by the name of Sanbedrim. Beſides, 
we cannot perceive this eſtabliſhment either 
under Jeſbua, the Judges, or the Kings. We 
und nothing of it after the captivity, till the 
| time of Jonathan Maccalæus. The tribunals 
| erected by Gabinius were very different from the 

danbedrim. This was the only one of its kind, 
and fixed at Ferufalem ; whereas Gabinius eſta- 
oliſhed hve tribunals at five different cities, 
| which tribunals do not appear to be ſubordinate 
me to another, Laſtly, it is certain, that this 
| lenate was in being in the time of 7% Chriſt, 
and when St. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
| rote their goſpels; ſince it is mentioned in 
er writings: But the Jews inform us them- 
lelres, that they then had not the power of life 
and death, John xviii. 31, | 


| ANSANNAH, MIB3D, GEvVoruvae, provinces, bran- 
Vo“. II. PART 2. 


| twenty-three judges. And whoſcever ſhall ſay to 
his brother, Raca, ſhall be in danger of the council: 
i. e. of the great Sanhedrim, which had the right 


the danbedrim is by no means to be depended 


SAP 


cher, the buſh of the buſh ; from did ſenah, a buſh; 
or, according to the Syriac and the Hebrew, the 
buſh of the enemy, | 

SANSANNAH, or Senſenna, a city of Judah. 
Fofſh. xv. 31. 

SAOSDUCHINUS. We think him to be the 
Nebuchodonojſar of the book of Fudith, He ſuc- 
ceeded Eſarhaddon, A. M. 3336, ante A. D. 
668. He reigned twenty years, and died A. M. 
3356, ante A. D. 642. His ſucceſſor was 
Chinaladanus, or Saracus. Vide NEBUCHADNZZZ- 
ZAR I. and HOLOFERNES. | 


SAPH, d ruſhes, or ſea-moſs, end, conſummation ;, 


from tv /uph ; otherwiſe, veſſel, flat, threſhold 
from d /aph. 


SAPH, or Sippai, of the race of the giants : killed 


by Sibbechai the Huſbathite. See 2 Sam. xxi. 18. 
and 1 Chron. xx. 4. In Samuel it 1s ſaid, the 
battle in which Spa: was killed, was fought 


at Cob; in the Chronicles it is ſaid to be fought 


at Gezar, | 
SAPHEC. Perhaps it ſhould be Aphet. This city 
is mentioned in the Greek of 1 Sam. xxx. 20. 
SAPHIR. The Greek of Foſhua xv. 48. places 
a city called Saphir in the mountains of Judah: 
But the Hebrew reads Shamir, Micah, i. 11, 
ſpeaks alſo of the inhabitants of Saphir rae» way 
Paſs ye away, into a ſtrange country, thou 1nha- 
bitant of Saphir. Perhaps the prophet intends 
the city of Sephoris, or Sephora in Galilee. Euſe- 
bius mentions a city named Saphir, between 
Eleutheropolis and Aſtalon. | | 
SAPPHIRA, TærOeipu, that relates or tells : others 
wiſe, that writes or compoſes books ; from WD 


ſaphar, or ſepher, according to different readings; - 


_ Otherwiſe, handſome; from Nw ſhaphar : or 
reading it /ephora, an hen, a bird; from d tx. 
SAPPHIRA, a Chriſtian woman, and wife of 
Annanias. They having conjointly ſold a field, 
which was their property, brought a part of the 
price of the field, and laid it at the feet of the 
apoſtles, as if it had been the whole price; re- 
ſerving the reſt for their own uſe. For this pre- 
varication they were both ſtruck with ſudden 
death. Acts v. I, 2, 3, &c. Vide ANNANIAS, 
SAPPHIRE, Z&T@'ipos, a ſtone. [g. Sapphira ?] 
SAPPHIRE, a precious ſtone, in Hebreav alſo 
named Saphir. Y Shaphir, Exodus xxviii. 18. 
and xxxix. II. The Greeks and Latins write it 
Supphirus, and it is often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. Fob ſays, xxviii. 6. there are places whoſe 
ſtones are Sapphires; i. e. Sapphires are very 
common in tome countries. Pliny ſays, lib. 


xXXvii. cap. 9, that the beſt come out of Media; 


perhaps, out of the country of the Sapires, or 
from the Mount Sober mentioned by Moſer, 
Cen. 
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Gen. x. 30. Ezek. i. 26. and x. 1. The ori- 
ental Sapphire is of a blue ſky- colour, or a fine 
azure; whence it is, that the prophets deſcribe 
the throne of God, as it were of the colour of 
a Sapphire; i. e. of a celeſtial blue or azure. 


Exodus xxiv. 10. Shaphir, in Hebrew, alſo ſig- 
nifies Beauty. 


To expreſs the beauty and value of the tablets of 


SARABATHA, or Sabaratba. Epiphanius, de 


Moſes, and of the wonderful rod of this legiſ- 
lator, the Hebrews ſay they were of Saphir. 
The orientals had an extraordinary eſteem for 
this ſtone; thoſe who wore it about them, 
thought it to be the occaſion of their happinels 
and good fortune. 


Vita & Morte Prophet, ſays, that this was the 
country of the prophet Zephaniah. 


SARAC, or Saracus, otherwiſe Chinaladanus, ſuc- 


ceeded Saoſduchinus, in the kingdom of AHria, 
A. M. 3356, ante A. D. 648 : He reigned two 
and twenty years, and died A, M. 3378, ante 
A. D. 626. His reign is famous in hiſtory, be- 
cauſe in his time Nabopolaſſar and Aftyages, (the 


firſt a Babylonian general of Saracus's army, the 


latter, ſon of Cyaxares, king of the Medes) con- 
ſpired againſt him, beſieged Nineveh, took it, 
deprived Saracus of the kingdom, and divided his 
dominions. Afyages reigned in Media, and Na- 
bopolaſſar in AM Hria. This event is a famous 
Epocha among chronologers. We place it with 
Uſher, A. M. 3378, ante A. D. 626. 


SARAH, mw, lady, or princeſs ; from ww /har, 


a prince. | 


SARAH, mw, lady of ſcent ; from W ſarar, 


to rule, and the Chaldee d riac, a ſcent + other- 
wiſe, ſong; from W ſours otherwiſe, the morn- 
ing, ihe morning. ſtar; from the inverted word 
NW ſhacar. | | 

SARAH, or Sarai, or Sara, wife of Abraham, 
daughter of Terah, father of Abrabam, but by a 
mother different from Abraham's; ſince Abra- 


bam himſelf afferts, Gen. xii. 13, and xx. 12, 


that ſhe was really his ſiſter, the daughter of his 
father, but not the daughter of his mother. 
Terah might have had ſeveral wives at once, 
according tothe cuſtom of the country; or might 
have married again, after the death of Abraham's 
mother, by which laſt wife he might have had 
Sarai, Ita Eutyc. Alex. in Chronic. This opi- 


nion ſeems to us better than that which makes 


Sarah the ſame as Iſcab the daughter of Haran, 
the niece of Abraham, and grand-daughter of 


Terah, Gen. xi. 29. However, this is the opi- 


nion of Teſephus, Antig. lib. i. cap. 8. of Jerom, 


queſt. Heb, in Genęſin, of Auſtin, contra Fauſt, 


| Is 
lib. li. cap. 35. of To/fat, of Genebrard, and of ; 


great number of commentators. 

Sara: was born A. M. 2018, ante A. D. 1036 
She married Abraham before this patriarch Jef 
the city of Ur; and when Abraham quitted hi: 
country, he agreed with Sarah, that ſhe how 
call herſelf his ſiſter. For, being a woman of 
exquiſite beauty, he was afraid ſhe ſhould he 
taken away from him, and that he migli be 
put to death on her account if ſhe was kngy, 
to be his wife. When the famine prevailed h 
Canaan, which was the year after Abraham cams 
into this country, he was obliged to withqrzy 
to Egypt, where the famine did not reach 
Gen. xii. 10, 11, 12, &c. A, M. 2084, 5 
A. D. 1920. When Abrabam came into thu 
country, Sarah was taken from him, and carrie} 
to Pharach's palace. But the Lord viſited thi 
prince, and all his family, with great plague, 
becauſe of Sarah. And Pharas) at lengi\ 
knowing that ſhe was Abraham's wiſe, reprove( 
him very ſharply, He reſtored her to Arab, 

and ſent them out of Egypt. Fo, 

This conduct of Abraham and Sarah has occafionss 


re wWilzy 


have been lying, diſguiſe, and too great eaſine\; 
in hazarding his wife's chaſtity ; and in her, too 
great forwardneſs in conſenting to it. O. 
homil. 6. in Genef, ſpeaking of what happened 
to Abraham, in reſpect of Abimelech King of 
Gerar, where he was in the ſame circumſtances, 
ſays, that this patriarch not only told a lie, but 
even betrayed and expoſed his wife's cially, 
Fauſtus the Manichean, apud Augu/?. lib. vil 
cap. 33. contra Fauſt. calls Abraham an inte- 
mous barterer of his wife's modeſty, which le 
ſold to two kings, to gratify his own avarice and 
gluttony. St. Chryſotom, who ſeriou!ly ende. 
yours to excuſe Abraham and Sarah, acxnow- 
ledges, however, that this patriarch expoled 
Sarah to the danger of committing aduitery; 
and that Sarah conſented to be expoſed to tis 
danger, to fave the life of her huſband. Laſth 
Some moderns have very loudly declared, that 
in this matter they could not approve the conduct 
of Abraham and Sarah. | 
St. Auſtin makes an apology for Abraham, fajing 
1/7, That he did not teil a lie, by affirming 
Farah to be his ſiſter, as indeed {he was: 1: 
- concealed a truth which he was not obliged t 
diſcover, by not telling that [he was his 5 
55 
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20h, That being expoſed at the ſame time to 


two dangers, one of loſing his life, and the 
other of having his wiſe taken from him, or dif- 
honoured, and not being able to avoid either, 
by owning her for his wife, but thinking it at 
leaſt probable that he ſhould eſcape death, if he 
only owned her for his ſiſter; of two evils, he 
choſe what ſeemed to him the leaſt, leaving to 
providence the care of his wife's chaſtity, and 
knowing beſides her virtuons diſpoſition. Fide 
ABRAHAM III. | 

garab, knowing on the one hand, tbat God had 
promiſed a numerous poſterity to Abraham, and 
on the other, finding herſelſ barren, ſhe thought, 


that, poſſibly the promiſes of God were to be 


perſormed by the medium of ſome other wo- 
man; ſhe therefore deſired Abraham to take her 
ſervant Hagar, that, by her means, ſhe might 


ee iſtue from Airabam. He complied, and took 


Hagar as a wife of the ſecond order, But 
when Hagar found herſelf with child, ſhe began 
to deſpiſe her miſtreſs; who, in conſequence, 
uſed her harſhly. Hagar fled from her; but 
returned ſome time aſter. | 
Some years after, God appeared to Abraham, made 
a covenant with him, inſtituted circumciſion 


changed his name; and changed the name of 


Sarai, or My Princeſs, into that of Sarah, or 


Princeſs; and promiſed Abraham that he ſhould 


have a ſon by Sarah. The ſame year three 
angels, whom he entertained in his tent, in the 
form of men, repzated to him the promiſe, of 
the birth of a ſon, and aſſured him, that a 
full year {ſhould not expire, before he ſaw 
the completion of this promiſe. Sarah was be- 
hind the door of her tent, and hearing this, 
began to laugh within herſelf, ſaying, After 
Lam now become old, and my Lord is old alſo, 
ſhall I receive pleaſure ? Then the Lord ſaid to 
Abraham, Why did Sarah laugh ? Is there any 


thing impoſſible to God? Sorah ſhall indeed 


have a ſon within a year's time. Sarah denied 
that ſhe had laughed; but the Lord ſaid to her, 
It is not ſo, for you ſurely did laugh. | 

A little while after, Abraham went to dwell at 
Gerar a city of the Philiſtines; and Abimelech, 
king of this city, took away Sarah, who, though 
now fourſcore and ten years old, and then with 
child of Jace, was ftill a very handſome woman. 
But the Lord appeared to Abimelech in a dream, 
and threatened to puniſh him, if he did not re- 
tore her to her huſband. 'The day after, early 
In the morning, this prince came to Abraham, 
and brought him his wiſe, reproaching his 
diſſimulation, in pretending the was his fifler. 


Abraham excuſcd himſelf, by explaining that 


SAR 
ſhe was indeed his ſiſter, being born from the 
ſame father, though not from the ſame mother. 
Abimelech made great preſents to Abraham, and 
offered a thouſand pieces of ſilver to Sarah, that 


ſhe might purchaſe a veil to cover her face, and 
be no more expoſed to ſimilar dangers. 


The year following ſhe brought forth a ſon, to | 
whom ſhe gave the name of Iſaac, i. e. Laugh- 


ter, in alluſion to her laughing, when Cod 
promiſed her a ſon, and to ſhew the great jo 
that his birth produced in her: She ſuckled the 
child herſelf; and when it was to be weaned, 
about three years after, as the moſt probable 
opinion is, Abraham made a preat feaſt for his 
friends. Sarah ſaw Iſomael at play with Iſaac, 
(or, according to St. Paul, Gal. iv. 29. Iſhmael 
then perſecuted or teazed 1/aac, ) and ihe ſaid to 
Abraham, Caſt out this ſervant, with her ſon, 


for 1hmael ſhall not inherit with Iſaac. Abra- 


ham made ſome difficulty at this requeſt, but 
God ordered him to comply. 


The Scripture tells us no more of Sarah till her 


death, Gen. xx111. 1, 19, which happened ſome 
years after the famous trial that God made of 
Abraham's faith, by commanding him to ſacrifice 
Iſaac. Sarah was an hundred and twenty-ſeven 
years old when ſhe died : She was then in the 


valley of Hebron, and Abraham came to Beer- 
ſbeba to mourn for her. We know not the 


occaſion of this abſence of Abraham ; but Scrip- 
ture ſays expreisly, he went into this valley to 
mourn for her; and that after he had paid this 
laſt duty to her, he bought a field of Eyhron 
the Ammorite, in which was a cave hewn into 
the rock, where were new tombs. The Vulgate 
calls this cave double; but the Hebrew text 
calls it Machpelah, dodo duplex; which per- 
haps might be the name of the field where this 
cave was. See MACHPELAH. 


Some have thought, that Sarab knew nothing of 


Abrabam's intention of ſacrificing his ſon, and 
that ſhe was not acquainted with it till after 
they were returned from Moriah, Others have 
maintained, that ſhe died with grief, when ſhe 
was told that Abraham had really facrificed 
Iſadc, which was a falſe report made to terrify 
her. Toſephus ſays, ſhe died ſoon after this 
event: But, according to his calculation, ſhe 
mult have lived twelve years after that; ſince, 


he ſays, IJſaac was five and twenty years old 
when his father would have ſacrificed him, and 


Sarah was ninety years old when ſhe bore 1/aac, 


and one hundred and twenty-ſeven when ſhe 
died. Uſher alſo puts eleven or twelve years 
between Alrabam's trial, and the death of Sarah. 
The Talmudiſts and St. Epiphenius put Sarah 
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in the catalogue of propheteſſes of the Old Te/- 


tament, 


Sarah, Abraham's wife, according to the Orientals, 


was daughter of Nahor, and grand-daughter of 
Terah, and conſequently, neice to this patriarch. 
Sarah's mother was another Sarah, daughter of 
Terah and Taheuiah his ſecond wife; for his 
firſt wife, whoſe name was Jounah, was mother 
to Abraham. D' Herbelot. Bibl. Orient. p. 759. 


II. SARAH, daughter of the patriarch ber. 


Numb. xxvi. 46. 


III. SARAH, daughter of Raguel and of Anna of 


the tribe of Napthali, and of the kindred of 
Tobit. Sarah was an only daughter, and her 
father had married her to ſeven huſbands ſucceſ- 
ſively; but God had ſmote them all with death, 
before they conſummated their marriage. Tb. 
Hi. 7, 8, 9. About A. M. 3322, ante A. D. 
682. It was ſaid, that an evil ſpirit called 4/- 
modzus hindered them from coming near her. 
One day, when Sarah was reproving one of her 
maids for ſome fault, ſhe upbraided Sarah, ſay- 
ing, let us never ſee either ſon or daughter 
from you! you that have murdered your huſ- 
bands! Sarah went up into a chamber at the 


top of the houſe, and there continued in prayer 


three days and three nights faſting. 


This prayer of Sarah was offered to the Lord at 


the ſame time with that of Tobit, whom God 
had afflicted by the loſs of his fight; and the 
Lord ſent the angel Raphael to relieve them 
both. Yide Toit. Young Tobias being on 


his journey to Rages, under the conduct of Ra- 
phael, in a human ſhape, they came to the city 


of Ecbatana. The angel told him, here is a 


man called Raguel, who is one of your rela- 


tions; he has an only daughter called Sarah; 


you being his neareſt kinſman, according to the 


Jaw, ought to marry his daughter: Tobias de- 
manded Sarah in marriage, and obtained her 
without difficulty. 


When the evening was come, Tobias was intro— 


duced into the chamber of Sarah; expelled the 
demon A/modeus, who retired from thence; and 
the angel Raphael ſeized him, and chained him 
down in the Upper Egypt. Vide As MOoDEUS. 


Tobias having taken Sarah to wife, brought her 


with him to Nineveh, where his Father Tobit 
dwelt: ſhe was there the mother of a numerous 
poſterity z and after the death of old Tobit, To- 
bias took her back to her parents at Ecbatana, 
with all their children and grandchildren; be- 
cauſe his father Tobit, before his death, had 
told them, that the deſtruction of Nineveh was 
at hand, and that they ought to leave it as ſoon 
as poſſible, that they might not be involved in 
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its approaching calamity, The year of Hare. 
death is unknown; but ſhe lived after A. N 
3363, ante A. D. 641. ; 

SARAMEEL, bow, cep he eh. The prince fray 
the Lord. The place Millo in Feruſalem, H. 
pineſs of the people of God; from Ns aſhar 51 
happy, and DW om, people, and bx el, G11. 
otherwiſe, foo!/lep of circumciſion ; from yy 
aſhor, footflep, and d mul, to cut off, 10 c. 
cumciſe, | h 

SARAMEL, or Aſamarel. 1 Mace. xiy, 23. 
We think it to be the Millo of 2 Sam. yer 0 
Aſbar-millo ſignifies the court of 1/7ills. Other, 
as Vatablus and Tirinus, have imagined, tha 
Saramel was put for Feruſalem. Serrarius tratl. 

lates this word 7he prince of the Lord, or, the 
prince of the people of the Lord; and he en. 

plains it by the high-prieſt Simon, who then v1. 
verned. 

SARAPH, Burning. See Serap bd. 

SARAPH, the name of a man, 1 Chron. . 22. 
which, the Vulgate tranſlates Incendens, burning; 
Securus & Incendens, qui fuerunt principes u 
Moab. The Hebrew ſays, Foab and Sarah, 

who have ruled in Moab. It is thought thefe 

two perſons are the ſame as CHilion and Mablin, 
ſons of Elimelech, who married in the country 
of Moab, one Ruth, and the other Orpah. Se: 
Kuth, chap. i. th. W. 

OARAPH alſo ſignifies a kind of ſerpent, which 
God ſent among the Hebrews, to puniih them: 
Numbers xxi. 6. Vide SERPENT. 

SARDANAPALUS king of A/jria, he is rot 
known in Scripture under this name; but there 
is great probability that it is he who repented at 
the preaching of Fonah chap. ili. 6. and who 
was overcome by Arbaces Governor of Medic, 
and ZBeleſus governor of Babylon. We think 
that Pu! king of Afjria, who came to alli 
Menabem king of 1ſrael, 2 Kings xv. 19. 
1 Chron. v. 26. was father to Sardanapatu:: 
as if it were ſaid Sardan-pul: ſee PUL. Bel 
governor of Babylon is probably the Baladan of 
Iſai. xxxix. 1, and 2 Kings xx. 12. in profane 

authors called Nabonaſſar. Uber places the fit 
year of the reign of Sardanapalus A. M. 323, 
ante A. D. 767. He reigned twenty years t 
Nineveh, according to Euſebius and Julius djri 
canus. The wealth, the luxury, and the ef- 
minacy of this prince were exceſſive, to a p!0- 
verb. Being ſhut up with his women in nis 
palace, he hardly ever appeared in public, but 
neglected the affairs of his kingdom, ſays fi, 
lib. i. Diador. Sicul. lib. ii. Cteham, Atheneun, 
lib. xii. Two of his nobles, Arbaces and Beleſi, 


aſhamed of his weakneſs, revolted wor. 1 
» 14s 
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A. M. 32 54, ante A. D. 750. They attacked 
him with 400,000 men, compoſed of Medes and 
Perſians, Babylonians and Arabians. 

E This army was beat in three engagements ; but in 
tte ſourth, the Bafrian troops deſerting to their 
fide it became victorious. Sardanapalus left the 
command of his army to a brother-in-law, called 
galemen, and he himſelf retired to Nineveh, 
Falemen was defeated in two battles, and loſt 
almoſt his whole army. Then the confederates 
prepared to beſiege Sardanapalus in Nineveh. 
Not caring to truſt to the events of war, he ſent 
his three ſons and two daughters into Paphla- 
oonia, to Cotta the governor of that province for 
ſecurity. He made great levies of ſoldiers, and 


tain a long ſiege. The city was beſieged three 
years, and might have held out much longer, if 
he Tigris had not overflowed its banks, being 
ſwelled by an extraordinary fall of rain, which 


three thouſand five hundred paces. 

dardanapalus finding he could reſiſt no longer, 
made a funeral pile in the midſt of his palace, 
wherein he gathered all his immenſe riches, and 
wherein he burnt himſelf, with his concubines 
and eunuchs, by ſetting fire to his palace. Thus 


claimed king of the Medes; and Beleſus, or Nabo- 
E naſſar, or Baladan, was made king of Babylon. 
| dARDIS, Zupdely prince of joy, or ſong of joy; from 
| TW ſharar, to rule, or from, , a ſong, and 
z duts, to leap for joy: otherwiſe that which re- 
mains, from TW ſharad, to remain: or, accord- 
ing to the Syriac, a pot, a kettle, Its Greek ety- 
moloęy is unknown. 
E SARDIS, a city of Aa Minor, formerly the ca- 
paital of Cre/us king of the Lydians. St John 
Rev. iii. 1, 2, 3, &c. writes in behalf of 7e/s 
| Chrift, to the angel or biſhop of Sardis. 
| We know not the name of the then biſhop at 
| Sardis, Some moderns have thought it was 
Melito, a famous biſhop of this city, and apolo- 
gilt for our religion, who wrote in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, about A. D. 170, or 175. If 
this were ſo we muſt allow him to have been 
bilhop above ſeventy five years; which is not 
ealy to believe: for none of the antients have 
laid that he was a diſciple of the apoſtles, or that 
he lived very long. We ought not therefore to 
inpute to him this great age without proof; 
which beſides is not very honourable to him, 
3 lince St, John ſpeaks of the angel of Sardis in 
5 MS not at all advantageous. 
3 RDIUS, or Ruby: Sardius Lapis; in Hebrew 
Dm Odem. This word ſignifies rednels ; Where 
4 | 


laid up ſtore of proviſions in Nineveh, to ſuſ- 


overthrew the city wall for twenty Stadia; or 


ended the Aſſyrian empire. Arbaces was pro- 
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fore ſome tranſlate it by Ruby, or by Pyropur. 
The Sardis is reddiſh, approaching to white, 
as a man's nail. Exod. xxviii. 1), xxxix. 10. 
and Ezek. xxviii. 13. Rev. xxi. 20. 
SARDONYRX; 9g. a Sardius united to an Onyx. 
The Onyx is a precious ſtone often called Corne- 
lian. The baſis of the Cornelian is white, as the 
nail growing under the fleſh The Hebrew 
PI Shhem, has been tranſlated . Sardonichus 
lapis; which rather ſignifies an emerald. 
SARERA. Epiphanius ſays, that Ezekiel was of 


the country of Sarera. 


SARGON, patw who takes azvay protection; from 


d /ur, to take away, and ja gan, protection: 
otherwiſe, hat takes away the garden: from the 
ſame word j3 gan: otherwiſe, according to the 
Syriac, nets, ſnares. This word is not Hebrew, 
HARGON king of AHria. We believe him to 
have been Efar-haddon. Hai. xx. I. See ESAR“ 
HADDON. 
SARID, ww, refreſhed, or refled; from Tv 
/harad : otherwiſe, the hand of the prince, or the 
ſong of the hand; from M fharar, to govern, and 
bur, a fong and T zad the hand, 
SARID, a city of Zebulun. Foſh. xix. 10. 12. We 
read of Saridim, Joel 11. 32. and Theodotion has 
taken it for a proper name. But Jerom tranſ- 
lates it by religuæ, a remnant. He owns, how- 
ever, that the 7eavs take it for the name of a 
place. | Eng. Tranſ. the remnant. ] | 
SARSECHIM, moe, veBecupoagtu from Ip 


ſharar, to rule, and PDD /acac, to cover other- 


. wiſe, of the perfumes ; from D ſuc, ointment, or 


perfume. This word being Babyloniſb its true 


etymology is not in the Hebreavb. 

S ARSEC HIM, a chief of the Babylonian army. 
This is a name of dignity, and ſignifies, the 
chief of the cup-bearers. Jerem. xxxix. 3. 
OW NW princeps pincernarum. 

SAR THAN, jm, pain, or tribulation, or chaining, 
or what 1s placed, otherwile, figure; from Mn 
tlarar, pain, trouble, ſnares, chains, and irom 

d ura, to place, to put: or from VS t/ur, ts 
figure; otherwiſe, giving, or lying in ambuſh ; 
from joa nathan, to give, and M zur, amouſh. 

SARTHAN, or Sarthana, a city which fome 
place eaſt of Jordan, but it was rather to the 
welt. The waters retired as far as Sarthan, or 
Zaretan, when 1/rael paſſed over Fordan. Joſh. 
iii. 16. Between Szccoth and Zarthan king $9- 
lomon had the great brazen veſſels caſt, which 
were ſor the temple. 1 Kings vii. 45. Sarthan 

is the ſame as Zeredathah, 2 Chron. iv. 17. and 
perhaps alfo the ſame as Zereda, 1 Kings xi. 26, 
which was the country of FJeroboam the fon of 
Nebat. | 
SATAN, 
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SATAN, qu, dad 0A0g, garevdg, contrary, adver- 


ſary, a contrary party in a proceſs, an enemy, an 
accuſer. | | | 

SATAN, this is a Hebrew word. It is often tranſ- 
lated adverſary, in the Septuagiut, and in the 
Vulgate. 1 Samuel xxix. 4, the princes of the 
Philiflines ſay to Achiſh, ſend back David, leſt in 
the battle he be an adverſary (Satan) to ws, and 
turn his arms againſt us. And the Lord flirred 
up adverſaries (Satans) ts Solomon, in the perſons 
of Hadad and Rezon. 1 Kings xi. 14, 23, 24. 

Sometimes Ferom has preſerved the word Satan in 

the ſenſe of an adverſary; as 1 Kings, v. 4. 
non eft Sathon, neque occurſus malus. I have 
neither enemy nor misfortune. 2 Sam. xix. 22. 
Cur efficiami mihi hedie in Sathan? Ye children 
of Zeruiah, why are ye become my enemies ? 
At other times Satan is put for the devil; Fob i. 
6, 7, II, &c. Satan preſented himſelf among 
the ſons of God And P/alm cix. 6. Let Satan 
tand at his right hand, And in Zechariah iii. 
1, 2. Satan ſanding at his right hand, And the 
Lord ſaid unto Satan, the Lord rebuke thee, O 
Satan. 

In the New Teſtament, the - word Satan is taken, 
both in the ſenſe of an adverſary, and for the 
devil; %s Chrift ſays to Peter, Get thee behind 
me, Satan, thou art an offence unto me; Matt. xvi. 
23. Mark viii. 33. z. e. begone O my adverſary, 
you that withſtand what I moſt defire. But 
commonly Satan is taken for the devil. Matt. 
x11, 26. Mark iii. 23. If Satan caſt out Satan, 


he is divided againſt himſelf. And in the Reve- 


lations, XX. 2. He laid hold on the dragon that 
old ſerpent, which ts the devil and Satan, and 
bound him a thouſand years. Vide FRAGMENT, 

No. CLI. p. 130. | 

The word Satan in ſcripture often denotes an 
accuſer, a plaintiff in a ſuit, and I think this to 
be the moſt literal ſignification of the word. 
Zechariah ſays iii. 1. and he fſhewed me Joſhua 
the High. prieſi landing before the angel of the Lord, 
and Satan fanding at his right-hand to refit him, 
The Septuagint have tranſlated this word by 
Diabolus, which alſo ſignifies an adverſary, a 
ſlanderer, an accuſer. Satan, or the accuſer, 


is at the right-hand of Fo/hua: (alſo, in P/al. 


cix. 6. let Satan ſtand at his right hand. He- 
brew, Sathan flet a dextris ejus.) Zechariah goes 
on; And the Lord ſaid unto Satan, The Lord 
rebuke thee, O Satan. Let him deſpiſe thy ac- 
cuſations, let him contemn thy malice. 

To this paſſage is referred what is ſaid in St. 
Jude 9, Yet Michael the arch-angel when con- 
tending with the devil, he diſputed about the body 
of Moles (which the devil would have diſcovered 


3 


to the children of Iſrael, in order to ſeduce 


' the Lord rebuke thee. Diabolus in this paſt 


Angel of Satan. See ANGEL before. 
Kingdom of Satan. In the goſpel, Matt. x; 26 


T he Synagogue of Satan, Rev. ii. 9, 13. are probab! 


The heights, or the depths, of Satan, St. Juin writs 


i. e. the myſteries of the Nicolaitans, and of the 


To be delivered up to Satan, is to be excommunt- 


of Corinth, for the deſtruction of the ficſh, that tit 


When Jeſus Chriſt ſent his diſciples to preach in 
the cities and villages of Judea, they returned 


SAT 


them to pay it a ſuperſtitious worſhip) durſt . 
bring againſt him a railing accuſation, u- faid 
"my 


; lage! 
the ſame as Satan in Zechar:ah. he 


Mark iii. 23. Feſus Chrift repreſents Satan 4; 
monarch, who has ſubordinate devils obegi.,. 
to him. Beelzebub is, as it were, their lng | 
If Beelzebub, ſays he, expells devils, his kin, 

dom is divided againſt itſelf ; he labours for 0 
own ruin, which is not credible. St. 5a 
acknowledges, Als xxvi. 18. that all who ar 
not in the religion of Jeſus Chriſt, are undei 
the empire and power of Satan. St. John in 
the Revelations ſays, that after a thouſand yey; 
Satan ſhould be unbound, ſhould iflue from 
hell, and ſeduce the nations. Rev. xx, ). 


the unbelieving Fews, the falſe zealots for th; 
law of Moſes, who at the beginning were tte 
moſt eager perſecutors of the Chriſtians, They 
were very numerous at Smyrna, where Palycary 
was bithop, to whom St. Fohn writes in thi 
paſſage. . 


to the chriſtians of the church of Thya;ir, 
and ſays to them, Rev, ii. 24, which Have it 
known the depths of Satan; Ta Baia T8 card, 


Simonians, who concealed their errors under 
myſterious abſtruſeneſs; they ſpoke of certain 
intelligences which created the world, but wer: 
in oppoſition, to the creator. They taught: 
profound knowledge concerning the nature 0: 
angels, and their different degrees. They had 
ſecret books written in an abſtruſe and myſte- 
rious manner; and theſe St. 7% calls Deptt: 
of Satan. 


cated and ſurrendered to the devil for a ſeaſon, 
who viſibly poſſeſſed people, that had deerici 
this puniſhment. St. Paul delivered up to 
Satan, Hymenius and Alexander, that they might 
learn not to blaſpheme. 1 Tim. i. 20. He 
alſo ſurrendered up to him the inceſtuous perion 


Spirit may be ſaved in the day of the Lord ſeſus 1005 
v. 5. Vide FRAGMENT, No. CLIII.“ Of Satan. 


back with joy, ſaying, Lord, even the devil ah 
ſubject unto us through thy name. Luke x. 17, 1%! 
Jeſus tells them, 1 beheld Satan as /ightiing fab 
from heaven, He ſeems to allude to that pallyeo 
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Iſaiah xiv. 12, How art thou fallen from Hea- 
ven, O Lucifer, fon of the morning! By which 


S A V 


A Greet word, gnifying, Salamander, or a kind 
of Lizard, 


he infinuated, that the kingdom of the devil SAVARAN, or Saura. The ſur-name of Eleazar, 


was coming to a period. He ſays, Luke xxii. 
37, to Peter, Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath 
deſired to have thee, that he may ift thee as wheat, 
Jut I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not, 
ſhewing thereby what efforts the devil would 
make to deſtroy the church. 

We have obſerved elſewhere, that the Hebrews 
aſcribed to the operation of Satan, great part of 
bodily diſtempers. Thus, Luke xiii, 16. Ought 
mt this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, 
whom Satan hath bound, lo theſe eighteen years, 
to be looſed from this bond on the Sabbath-day ? 

By collecting all the paſſages where Satan (or the 


| devil) is mentioned, it may be obſerved, that he 


fell from Heaven, with all his company ; that 
God caſt him down from thence for the puniſh- 
ment of his pride; and by his envy and malice, 


death, and all other evils came into the world; 


that by the permiſſion of God he exerciſes a 
ſort of government in the world over his ſub- 
ordinates, over apoſtate angels like himſelf ; 
that God makes uſe of him to prove gcod men, 
and to chaſtiſe bad ones; that he is a lyin 

ſpirit in the mouth of falſe prophets, ſeducers, 
and hereticks ; that it is he, or ſome of his, that 
torment, obſeſs, or poſſeſs men, that inſpire 
them with evil deſigns, as he did David, when 
he ſuggeſted to him to number his people, and 
to Judas to betray Feſus Chriſt, and to Ana- 
mas and Sapphira to conceal the price of their 
field. That he roves about full N rage, like a 
roaring lion, to tempt, to betray, to deſtroy, 
and to involve us in guilt and wickednels. 


| That his power and malice arc reſtrained within 


certain limits, and controuled by the will of 
| God; that he ſometimes appears to men to 
ſeduce them; that he can transform himſelf into 
an angel of light; that he ſometimes aſſumes 
the form of a ſpectre, as he appeared to the 
Egyptians while they were involved in darkneſs 
in the days of Moſes; that he creates ſeveral 
diſcaſes to men; that he chiefly preſides over 
death, and bears away the ſouls of the wicked 
to hell; that at preſent he is confined to hell, 
as 1N a priſon, but that he will be unbound and 
ſet at liberty in the time of Anti- Chriſt; that 
hell-fire is prepared for him and his; that he 1s 
to be judged at the laſt day. But I cannot per- 
cave very clearly from ſcripture, that he tor- 
ments the ſouls. of the wicked in hell, as we 
generally believe. | | 
dAVARAN, Lavpe or Saura, father of Eleazar; 
or the ſur-name of Eleazar, 1 Macc. vi. 43, 


thoſe who were conſulted by 


brother of Judas Maccabeus, 1 Macc. vi. 43. 
ExeaZze 6 Lava, ds Some think that Sara, or 
Savaran, was the ſur-name of Matrathias father 
of Eleazar, becauſe the Vulgate reads, Eleazar 
filius Saura, But the Greek has it, Eleazar ſur— 
named Savaran; and the Syriac, ſurnamed Horam. 
It is not known whence he had the ſurname of 
Saura. In Macc. xi. 5, he is ſurnamed Ava— 
ran, Maron, or Abaron. | 


SAVIOUR, Satvater, Soter. This name is appro- 
propriated to our Lord 7eſus Chriſt, the Saviour 


of the world, who was prefigured by all to whom 
the Old Teſtament gives the name of Saviour, 
as Fo/bua, the Judges of 1/rael, the kings David, 
Solomon, Fefrah, and the great men raiſed up to 
deliver the people of God, as Mattathias, Fudas 
Maccabæus, and the reſt, The prophets had 
deſcribed Te/us Chrift, under the name of 
Saviour; e. gr. Iſai. xii. 3. With joy ſhall ye 
draw awater out of the wells of ſalvation, or of 
the Saviour. The Lord all ſend them a Sa- 


viour, and a great one, and he ſhall deliver them. 


Iſai. xix. 20. J, even I am the Lord, and be- 
fide me there is no Saviour, Iſai. xliii. 11. The 


apoſtles and ſacred writers of the New Teſta- 


ment, generally give to %% Chriſt the name 


of Saviour by way of eminence. When the 


angel foretold his birth, he ſaid he ſhould be 
called %u, 7. e. a Saviour; for he ſhall ſave his 


people from their fins. Matth. i. 21. See alſo 


John iv. 42. Ache xiii. 23. Philipp. iii. 20, &c. 


SAVIOUR, 79 ſave, Salvation, We have already 


noticed the {ſeveral acceptations of the word Sa/- 
vation under its article. The name Saviour is 
given to the patriarch Fo/eph. Pharaoh changed 
his name, when he took him into his ſervice, 
and called him in the Egyptian tongue, the 


Saviour of the world. Gen. xli. 45. yd MES. 
 Laphnat Phaanach. LXX. Þovcop-Paxvyxg Sym. 
YzPulDevy, The Hebrew reads Zaphnath-pha-- 


neah ; and theſe words are rather Hebreav than 
Egyptian. Ferom himſelf acknowledges, in his. 
Hebrew quettions on Geneſis, that they fignify in 
Hebrew, he that diſcovers ſecrets. But in Egyp- 
lian they may have another ſignification. And 
Jerom on this 
point, might probably tell him, that they ſigni- 
fied the Saviour of the world. Nevertheleſs, 


Philo, Feſephus, and others, who thought them 


to be Egyptian, maintain, that in this language 
Zaphnath-phaneah ſigniſies, one that diſcovers ſe- 
crets, or that interprets dreams. The Syriac 
or Chaldee paraphraits, and two or three ent 

| | reel 
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explain it in the ſame ſenſe. 

God often takes to himſelf the name of Saviour of 
Iſrael, 1 Sam. xiv. 39. David alſo calls him his 
ſtrength and his Saviour. 2 Sam. xxii. 3. There 
1s no Saviour beſides me, ſays the Lord in the 
prophet Ho/ea, xiii. 4. And 1/atah, xvii. 10. 
Thou haſt forgotten the God of thy Salvation, or 
thy Saviour. And in truth, God is the Saviour 
of ſaviours, the God of gods; without him 

there is neither ſalvation, nor deliverance, nor 
ſuccour. He raiſes up ſaviurs to his people: 
he raiſed them a /aviour in the perſon of Orh- 
mel, fon of Kenez, againſt the king of Meſopo- 
tamia, who oppreſſed them: Judges iii. 9. 
Another, in Ehud, ſon of Gerab, againſt Eglon, 


promiſes that the Lord will ſend /aviours on the 
mountain of Sion, to judge the mountain of 
Eſau. Probably he means the Maccabees, who 
ſubdued the Idumeans. 
To fave is commonly taken for defending any one 
when in danger; alſo for flying. Save yourſelf 
7 (or eſcape) on this mountain. I cannot ſave 
|} | myſelf (or eſcape) upon the mountain. Gen. xix. 
| 17, 19. To /ave is alſo put for preſerving, 
| | e. gr thoſe who have eſcaped any danger, who 
+ 


have fled from a rout or defeat, thoſe who have 
eſcaped the ſword of the conqueror. Salvate 
. ſunt reliquie populi, ſays Deborah in her ſong, 
. Judg. v. 13. God has preſerved his people, 
fl and defended them from the hand of king Fab:n. 
4 David fled and was ſaved. 2 Sam. xvii. 22, 
12, 18. | 
To fave one's ſoul, to fave one's life. The ſeed of 
the righteous ſhall be delivered, or ſaved. Prov. xi. 
21, To fave the ſouls, is to fave and preſerve 
the perſons. Thou haſt kept me alive (or ſaved 
me) that I ſhould not go down to the pit. Pf. xxx. 3. 
thou haſt not ſuffered me to be reduced to the 
condition of the dead. Save me from bloody men; 
Pſ. lix. 2. deliver me out of their hands. [7 
will ſave thee from afar, Jer. xxx. 10. I will 
I | bring thee back from a diſtant country, I will 


4 ſaveſt) man and beaſt, Pſ. xxxvi. 6. Thou 


giveſt them their ſubſiſtence; thy providence is 


exerted over both, though after a different 
manner. Save thyſelf. He ſaved others, him- 
ſelf be cannot ſave. Mat. xxvii. 40. 42. Thus 
ſaid the Fes to Feſus Chriſt, Let him deliver 
himſelf out of this danger; let him deliver 
himſelf from death, as he has delivered others. 
SAUL, bd demanded, or lent, ditch, ſepulchre, 
death, or hell; from h ſhaal, or fheol, accord- 
ing to different ways of reading. | 


Greek interpreters, are quoted for this; who I. SAUL, king of Idumea, Gen. xxxvi. ++ 


king of the Moabitec. Judg. iii. 15. Obadiah 21, 


deliver thee out of captivity. Thou preſerveſt (or 


SAU 
37. This 


Saul was of Rehoboth, and ſucceeded $ayj;; of 
Majrekah. 


Il. SAUL, the fon of Xi/b, of the tribe of h.. 


Jamin, the firſt king of the Jfraelizes, x; 
having loſt his ſhe-aſles, ſent his fon Sau“ tg leek 
them. After he had in vain travelled over 3 
conſiderable country, and was on the point of 
returning to Gibeah to his father, a ſervant wh, 
was with him, ſaid, Here is a very ſamous pro. 


phet, hard by, let us conſult him; ſo they went 


to Ramah, where they learned that the propbet 
Samuel was. Saul aſked him where the ſeer gr 


' prophet, lived? Samuel anſwered, “ It is I who 


am the ſeer gu and Samuel made Saul and 


his ſervant enter the room where the feaſt wiz; 
kept, placed them at the head of the table, ang 
by way of diſtinction, ſerved up to Saul the 
ſhoulder of a ſacrifice. After ſupper Samy! 
conducted Saul! to his lodging on the terrace 
of the houſe, and on the morrow morning he 
brought him down, and came with him beloy 
the city of Ramah. 


Afterwards he anointed him, kiſſed him, and told 


him of the kingdom to which he was divinely 
appointed; of the certainty of which he par 
him ſeveral ſigns. All that Samuel had foretold 
him was fulfilled that ſame day, and God 
changed him into another man. All thoſe why 


| ſaw him, ſaid with wonder, What has happened 


to the ſon of Xi Is Saul alſo among the 
prophets? and this afterwards became a kind 
of proverb. 


Some time after this, Samuel aſſembled the people 


at A7izpeh, to give them a king, as they had 
deſired. He caſt lots on all the tribes of ru, 
and the lot fell on the tribe of Benjamin, He 
caſt them on all the families of this tribe, and 
it fell on the family of Matri. Laſtly, he calt 
them on the family of Kii, and the lot fell on 
the perſon of Saul. He was immedutely 
ſought for, but could not be found : they took 
him, however, from his concealment, and when 
he was among the people, he appeared taller 
than the reſt by the whole head. The people: 
ſhouted, and cried, “ God ſave the king!” and 
Samuel declared before the people, the laws and 
conditions of the kingdom, and then diſmiſſed 
the aſſembly. Saul returned to Gibeah, accom 
panied by a part of the army, conſiſting of men 
whoſe hearts the Lord had inclined to lis 
intereſts. Others deſpiſed Saul, and ſaid, How 
ſhall this man ſave us? But Sas! affected not 
to hear them. 


About a month afterwards, Nahafh, king of the 


Ammonites, beſieged the city of 7 abeſh- Gila 
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and meſſefigers were ſent from Jabeſh to Cibeah, 
to acquaint the people, that the king of the 
Ammonites had attacked the city, and threatened 


to put out every man's right eye, and to make it 


a reproach to Iſrael. Saul happening to return 

from the field with his oxen, and ſeeing the 
people weep, he aſked the reaſon of it. Then 
he took his oxen and cut them in pieces, and 
ſent them into all 1/rael, ſaying, Thus ſhall it 
he done to the oxen of whoever will not follow 
6:1] and Samuel. Saul attacked the Anmmonites 
in three places at once, killed a great number 
of themz and ſo difperſed them, that hardly 
two could be found together. After this, all 
the. people returned to Gilgal, where they 
renewed the inauguration of king Saul, This 
happened in the firſt po of Saul, 1 Sam. iii. 
1, 2, 3, &c. The Vulgate has it, Filius unius 
anni erat Saul cum regnare cœpiſſet, duobus autem 
annis regnavit ſuper Iſrael. But the Hebreau is, 
Saul avas the fon of a year in his kingdom; and he 
reigned tauo years over Iſrael, and he choſe, —or, 
in the ſecond year of his reign over Vrael he 
choſe, The commentators on 1 Sam. Xiii. 1, 
may be conſulted, for the different ſenſes given 
to this paſſage. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 

Two years: afterwards Sau choſe three thouſand 
men out of 1frael, of which he gave one thouſand 
to his fon Jonathan, and kept two thouſand 
about his perſon. Fonathan defeated the Phi- 
liflines at Gibeah, on the news of which the 
people took courage, and thought of ſhaking off 
the yoke of the Philiſtinen. They aſſembled 
therefore in great numbers, in arms, before 
Saul, in Gilgal. The Philiflines having 1atel- 
licence of this, with a prodigious army, en- 
camped at Michmaſb, eaſt of Bethel. When the 
Jjraelites ſaw themſelves thus incloſed, they 
began to withdraw themſelves, ſome one way 
and ſome another, Saul continued ſeven days 
at Gilgal, expecting the arrival of the prophet 
Samuel: ſecing he did not come, he began to 
otter ſacrifices. to God. But he had barely 
inthed when Samuel arrived, and told him he 
had done ill: So that, added he, your reign 

= Wil not continue long. 

. el and Faul, and fix hundred men with them, 

| Vent from Gi/pal to Gibeah ; and the Philiftines 

from Michmaſb came and encamped at Grbeah, 

One day as Fonathan and his armour: bearer 

went towards the camp of the Phili/tines, ¶ Vide 

Joxarhax,) ſuddenly the camp of the enemy 

Was in confuſion, and the centinels of the army 

ot Lau! ſaw the ground covered with dead 


bodies. Saul with his people then began to 


purlue the enemy; and the 1/racliter who had 
Vo I. II. E + oy ES | 


SAU 


fled away before, rallying, they killed a preat 
number of the Philiſtines. 


Saul on this day had denounced a malediction, and 


ſaid, “ Curſed be he that ſhall eat any thing till 


evening”. Now Jonathan being abtent, knew 


not what had paſted; as he went through a 


wood he found ſome honey, and taking ſome 


upon the end of his ſtaff, he ate it. In the 
evening, when the people were gathered toge- 
ther after the victory, Saul diſcovered that God 


was offended by ſome crime committed among 


them; he ordered the lot to be caſt on all the 
army; and the lot fell on Jonathan. Sau told 
him, that on this neceſſity he muſt die for his 
inadvertence; but the people oppoſed it, and 


delivered him. 


When Saul had ſtrengthened himſelf in the king- 


dom of 1/rael, he carried his arms abroad, among 
the enemies of his nation; againſt Moab, Am 


mon, Fidom, againſt the kings of Zebah in Syria, 


and againſt the Philiſtines; and which way 


ſoever he turned himſelf, he remained victorious. 


The times and circumſtances of theſe wars are 
unknown. 


After this, Samuel brought him orders from the 


Lord, that he ſhould utterly exterminate the 
Amalebites, that he ſhould ſpare neither man nor 
beaſt, nor any valuable thing whatever. Sau- 
therefore took the field againſt the Amalekitet, 


and defeated them; but he ſaved their king, and 


the beſt of the cattle, and the beſt of the booty. 


Afterwards he returned to Gilgal; but as he 
paſſed Mount Carmel, (ſouth of Zudah, and very 


different from Carmel on the Mediterranean } 


he there erected a triumphal arch. Vide Fr age 


MENT, No. P. and I Sam. xv. 
12, Ft ecce erexit fibi manum. Confer 2 Reg. 
xviii. 18. Abſalom erexit fibi manum. He {et 


Vim up @ hand, or monument. Eng. (He ſet him 


up a place.] Samuel allo coming to Gilgal, Saul 
went to meet him, and ſaid, I have fulfilled the 
word of the Lord. Samuel replied, Whence 


then is this lowing of oxen, and bleating of 


ſheep, that ſounds in my ears? Sau anſwered 
him, The people have brought of the beſt of the 
flocks of Amaleh, to offer ſacrifices to the Lord. 
But Samuel told him, It is not ſacriſice that the 
Lord requires, but implicit ſubmiſſion to his 


commands: Obedience is better than burnt=- 


offerings, &c. 


Samuel was about to leave Saul, but Saul laying 


hold of his garment, it tore in his hands, 

Then Samuel ſaid to him, Thus hath the Lord 

torn away the kingdom from you. The ſtrength 

(or victory) of Iſrael will not lie nor repent ; fon 

he is not a man that he ſhould repent. (Some 
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apply theſe words to Saul; as if Samuel, by à 
bitter irony, ſhould ſay, that a prince like him 
that could erect triumphal arches, was not a 
man to repent: But it ſeems moſt eligible to 
refer them to God, who would not revoke the 
ſentence pronounced againſt Saul.) However, 
Samuel returned with him to the camp at 
: (rilgat, | 
Some years afterwards Samuel went by order from 
the Lord, to give the royal unction to David ; 
the ſpirit of the Lord withdrew from Saul, and 
God ſuffered an evil ſpirit to take occaſion from 
the bad diſpoſition of the humors of this prince, 


and his melancholy temperament, to move and 


agitate him, or poſſeſs him. Ita Rab. & Inter- 
pret. plures, Then his courtiers cauſed David 
to attend him, to ſoothe his diſtemper by the 
ſound of muſical inſtruments, on which David 
could play very ſkilfully. Saul took an affec- 
tion for David, and made him his armour. 
bearer. About eight years afterwards, the Phi- 
liflines came and encamped between Shocoh and 
Azekah, Saul with the army of ael took their 
Nation in the vale of lab. Now, in the army 
of the Ph:liflines was a giant, by name Goliah, 
who came daily to inſult the army of 1/-ael, to 
challenge it. Saul had promiſed his daughter 
in marriage to any man who {ſhould overcome 
him, David who had retired ſrom court, and 


lived with his father at Bethlehem, was ſent by 


him into the camp about this time; and being 

offended at theſe inſults of Go/:ah, he undertook 
to fight with him, which he did, and flew him. 
Yide Davin. 

But Saul took a grudge againſt David, becauſe, at 
his return, the women who ſung and danced 
before the victorious army, chanted, that Saul 
had killed his thouſands, and David his ten 
thoufands, He ſeveral times attempted the life 
of David. He afterwards gave him the com- 
mand of a thouſand men, and promiſed him 
Merab, his eldeſt daughter; though at the ſame 
time he had no intention to let him have her. 
He only fought an occaſion of putting him to 
death by the hand of the Phili/tines. He after- 
wards married his daughter Merab to another, 
and promiſed him his ſecond daughter Michal; 
then he acquainted David, that he required no 
other dowry ſor his daughter than an hundred 

| foreſkins of the Philiſtines. David ſoon per- 
formed this condition, and married Michal. 


| Saul ſeeing that David by his valour acquired re- 


putation every day, reſolved to put him to death. 
Jonathan for a time diverted him from his pur- 
por - but afterwards, when Sau! relapſed into 


his uſual melancholy, he attempted again to 


window, by which means he eſcaped and 


began to propheſy. Vide SAMUEL. 
David then came to Nob, and received 


fourſcore and five perſons. He went himſelf 


Saul afterwards purſued David, who at length 
entered a cave, where David and his people 
diſtance, David went after him, ſhewed him the 


him, but that he would never liſt his hand 
| againſt the Lord's anointed. Saul, more! 


Some years after this, the Philiflines invaded Ja, 


8A U 


pierce David with the lance he held in 1. 

David eſcaped this alſo, and retired 2 = 
houſe, which Saul ordered to be beſet. In b 
night-time Michal let him down out $i 
drew to Samuel at Naioth in Ramah, Saul ws 
meſſengers thither to apprehend him, but 8 
were ſeized there by a prophetic ſpirit at 
when Saul, at laſt, came thither himſelf, le allo 


a ſo 
and ſome refreſhments from the 15 5 


Abimelech. Saul was informed of this fome tine 


alterwards by Doeg the idumean, who happened 
to be at Nob when David came thither. Out 
immediately ſent to Nob, to fetch all the priet; 
before him; he ſeverely reproached them with 
having ſupported his enemy; and had then 
ſlaughtered before his face, to the number of 


afterwards to Nob, and put all the inhabitan; 
to the ſword, man, woman, and child; not { 
much as ſparing the ſucking infants, nor te 
cattle. 


retired into the wilderneſs of Eu- gedi, and Sul 
went after him with his troops; but finding 
himſelf conſtrained by a neceſſity of nature, he 


were hid. David coming ſoftly behind hin, 
cut off the lappet of his coat, without his per. 
ceiving it. When he went out, and was at 1 


lappet of his coat, which he had cut off, and 
told him, it had been in his power to have killed 


with the generoſity of David, could not forvear 
ſhedding tears; acknowledging himſelf to be 
unjuſt, After this, he went back to his own 
houſe, and David retired into the wilderneſs ct 
Ziph. When the Ziphites knew it, they we! 
preſently and gave Saul notice, who came wit 
his army on the hill of Hachilah. While it 
was encamped in this place, David went by 
night into his camp, and penetrated even ne 
the king's tent, where having found every boi) 
aſleep, he took the king's lance and cup, and 
then withdrew out of the camp: and tit» 
he again reproved Saul, whom he forced ts 
juſtify his integrity. 


Saul and his troops took the field alſo, and es 
camped on the mountains of Giſboa. But when 
Saul ſaw the army. of the Ppiliſtines, which was 


very formidable, his heart began to fail. He 
: conſulted 
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conſulted the Lord by his prieſts and prophets, 


but the Lord returned him no anſwer; not 
knowing whom to addreſs, he found out a witch, 
or enchantreſs at Endor. 

Some time before, Saul had baniſhed all wizards 
and magicians out of his dominions; and that 
he might not be known by this witch, he diſ- 
guiſed himſelf, and went with two ſervants. 
He deſired her to raiſe up Samuel. Saul bid her 
fear. nothing, and aſked, who ſhe ſaw aſcend- 
ing? She ar.ſwered, I ſee Gods, or a great man, 
a prince, a judge of rael. (1 Sam. xxviii. 13. 
bg. In Heb. Elobim, which name is 
given to princes, and great men.) Saul fell 
down at his feet; and Samuel ſaid to him; The 
Lord is withdrawn from you, and to-morrow 
you ſhall be with me, you and your ſons, and 


the Lord will deliver I/rae! into the hands of 


the Philiſtinen. Saul ſunk immediately, ex- 
tended on the earth, for he had eat nothing all 
that day, | 

The next day the battle was fought, in which 
Jrael was put to flight before the PpHiliſtines; 
and the ſons of Saul, Jonathan, Abinadab, and 


Malchiſbua, were ſlain. Saul himſelf was preſſed 


very hard, the. archers ſhooting at him, and 
wounding him dangerouſly. Seeing his ſtate was 
deſperate he ſaid to his. armour-bearer; draw 
your ſword and kill me : but his armour-bearer 


refuſed. Saul then took his own ſword and 


ſell upon it; and his armour-bearer followed his 


example. Thus died Saul the firſt king of Yrael, 


after a reign of forty years. | 


An Amalebite, who by chance was near, took off 


his crown and bracelet, and brought them to 
David. He told David that he himſelf had 
Hain Saul, but we think he falſly boaſted that he 
_ lain the king of 1/rae/l, Vide FRAGMENTS, 


0. p. 
| Ihe day after the battle, when the Ppiliſtines 


came to take the ſpoils of the dead, they found 
Saul and his three ſons extended upon the plain. 
They cut off 8aul's head, and took away his 
armour, which was carried to the temple of 
Aſhtaroth; and they hung up his body againſt 
the walls of Beth-ſhan, which probably were 
oppolite to the chief ſtreet, becauſe it is ſaid 
2 Sam. xxi. 12. that his body was hung up in 
the ſtreet of this city. And we read 1 Chron. 
X. 10. that his head was faſtened in the Temple 
of Dagen, When the inhabitants of Fabe/h- 
Gilead were informed of theſe indignities they 


went by night and took down the bodies, and 


brought them into their city beyond Jordan, 
where they burnt the remains of the ſleſh and 
buried the bones. They faſted and mourned 


SAU 


for the king ſeven days, in commemoration of 
the ſervice he had done their city at the begin- 


ning of his reign. Several years afterwards 


David had theſe bones removed from the grave 


at Jabeſh, and put into the ſepulchre of Ki/h 
the father of Saul, at Gibeah, 2 Sam. xxi. 12, 
13, 14. I- boſbeſh, the fourth ſon of Saul, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the kingdom, and reigned at 
Maßanaim beyond Jordan, over the eleven 
tribes; for David then began to reign over the 
tribe of 7udah. 


It has been matter of inquiry, whether Saul, on 


this occaſion, could put himſelf to death, with- 
out being guilty of a crime? The Rahbbins com- 
mend Saul for his ſubmiſſion to the orders of 
God, and exalt the obedience of this prince, 
who notwithſtanding the terrible denunciations 
of Samuel, and the certainty of his own and his 
ſons' deaths in the battle, yet did not endeavour 
to avoid it. They add, that what induced him 
to put himſelf to death was, his fear that the 
name of God ſhould be blaſphemed by the Phi- 
liſtines, if the king of his people ſhould come 
alive into their hands. In the laſt actions 
of Saul, equally as in the firſt, there ap- 
pears no mark of certain and ſolid repent-- 
ance. We do not ſee that he had recourſe to 
God, or any view to his glory, when he put 
himſelf to death. St. Paul tells us, that we 
muſt not do evil that good may come of it. 


But ſelf- murder is certainly a very great evil. 


Beſides, Saul by his death could not prevent the 
blaſphemy of the Phililines, ſince they would 
equally blaſpheme the name of the Lord, whe- 
ther Saul fell into their hands dead or alive. 
Laſtly, the ſcripture ſays, So Saul died for his 
tranſgreſſion which he committed againſt the Lord, 


even againſt the word of the Lord, which he kept 


not; and alſo for aſking counſei of one that had a 
familiar ſpirit, to enquire of it : and enquired not of 
the Lord. Therefore he flew him, and turned the 
kingdom unto David the ſon of Jeſſe. 1 Chron. x. 
13, 14. Vide RAZIA. AlloSAMUEL, DAviIp, &c. 


II. Saur, ſurnamed Paul. See PAUL. 
SAW. The puniſhment of the Saz was not un- 


known among the Hebrews. I imagine this 
puniſhment came originally from the Perſians, 
or the Chaldeans. I am aſſured that it is ſtill in 
uſe among the Switzers, and that they practiſed 
it not many years ago, on one of their country- 
men, guilty of a great crime, in the plain of 
Grenelles near Paris. They put him into «a 
kind of coſhn, and ſawed him at length, begin- 
ning at his head, as a piece of wood is fawn. 
Pariſatis king of Perſia, cauſed Roxana to be 


ſawn in two alive, Cteſtas, in Perſia. - Valerius 
N 2 
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SCA 
Maximus ſays, that the Thracians ſometimes 
made living men undergo this torture. The- 
laws of the twelve tables, which the Romans 
had borrowed from the Greeks, condemned cer- 
tain crimes to the puniſhment of the ſaw. But 
the execution of it was ſo rare, as Aulus 
Gellius ſays, Noct. Att. lib. 12. cap. 2. that none 
remembred to have ſeen it practiſed. Herod&us 


lib. 6. relates, that Sabacus, king of Egypt, 


received an order in a dream, to cut in two all 


the prieſts of Fgypt, Caius Caligula the em- 
peror, often condemned people of condition to 
be ſawn in two through the middle; aut medios 
ferrd diſſecuit. Sueton. in Cai, 


St. Paul in his epiſtle to the Hebrews xi. 37. 


(eTgl,0yoav. Serrd ſecti ſunt.) ſpeaking of the 
calamities ſuffered by ſaints of the Old Teſ— 
tament, fays, ſome were © ſawn aſunder.“ 
Origen, Juſtin Martyr, Dialog. cum Tryphone. 
Ferom, in Iſai. lib. 15. ad finem. the author of 
the poem againſt Marcion, printed under the 
name of Tertullian, and ſeveral other ancients, 
have explained this paſſage concerning the death 
of T/aiah, who is ſaid to have been put to death 
by king anaſſeh, with a wooden /aw. This 


circumſtance of a /aw of wood 1s perplexing 


for no /a are made of wood; and beſides, a 
man could not be cut in two with ſuch a ſav. 
Our conjeAure on this matter is by ſuppoſing 
this /aw of wood was a fledge loaded with 
ſtones and iron ſpikes, with which they threſhed 
the ears of corn,. to get out the grain. Or 
might it not be underſtood more ſimply of a 
wood-faw, i. e. a /aw fit for cutting wood, there 


being /uws of ſeveral kinds, for ſtone, for iron, 


for wood, &c. | 


Daniel alſo ſpeaks of the puniſhment of the /av, 


Suſan. 55. Even now the angel of God hath re- 
ceived the ſentence of God, to cut thee in two. St. 
Matthew ſays that the wicked ſervant ſhall be 


cut in two and thruſt among the hypocrites. 


Matthew xxiv. 51. Luke xii. 46. The Old 
Teſtament alludes to this cuſtom, when it uſe 
the word, to cut in two, to divide, for putting to 
death. 8 


SCANDAL. This word in antient Greet authors, 


according to Pollux, ſignifies that part of a 
mouſe-trap, which is ſuſpended; or the bended 


piece of wood that ſupports what they call the 
hammer, according to the ſcholiaſt of Ari/to- 


phanes, In general, according to Heſychivs, 
ſcandalum fignifies a ſnare, an incumbrance. 
In Scripture and in eccleſiaſtical authors, ſcan- 
dal is put for any thing that a man finds in his 
way, which may occaſion him to fall. Thus 


Moſes, Levit. xix. 14. ah, MXX. forbids to put a 


n 
Aumbling block (or Scandal) before the lind; 
neither wood, ſtone, nor any thing elle, tha 
may make him ſtumble or fall. Exod. Kii 5 
he forbids the 1/raelites to make a covenant l 
the Canaantes, for fear they ſhould be perverted 
to idolatry, which would be a great ſnare 1 
ſcandal, to them. Saul gave David his daughte; 
Michal in marriage, hoping this match mah; 
prove a ſnare and ſcandal to him. 1 Sam, xx; 
21. The Lord ſhall be the happineſs and the 
ſanctification of thoſe that fear him; 3 fir q 


fone of flumbling, and for a rock of offence (a ſean. 


dal) to both the houſes of Iſrael ; for a gin, ond fir 
a ſnare to the inhabitants of Jeruſalem. Iſiah vit. 


14. Feſus Chrift ſays to St. Peter, when le 
would perſuade him againſt his paſſion ; C it, 


behind me Satan thou art an offence unto my, 
Matt. xvi. 23. Laſtly, he ſays of himſelf; Bleed 
ig he whoſoever ſhall not be offended (or ſcandalized) 
in me; Matt. xi. 6. or to whom I ſhal! not he 41 
occaſion of ſcandal; to whom my life, my po. 
verty, my birth, my death, my croſs, ſhalt nt 
give or adminiſter ſcandal. | 


The Greek word Scandal Ludv32M0v, or T66740.14, 
or c, anſwers to the Hebrew Own Maſbeul 


which ſignifies fall, ruin, ſin, what hinder; 
from walking, and makes one fall: — lich 
comes from the root fhacal, to fall, to tumble; 
and in the conjugation Hiphil ſignifies, to make 
to fall, to overthrow, to lay ſnares, Sc. Inq 


moral ſenſe there is an active and a peſſie 


ſcandal. The firſt is that which our words cr 
actions may occalion to others; from their evi 
tendency, or their pernicious influence, 7% 
Chrift affirms, It muſt needs be that offences cons; 
or, ſcandals muſt of necellity ariſe. But h. 
adds, Moe to that man by whom the offence cone! 
If your hand or foot are a cauſe of ſcandal te 
you, cut them off, and caſt them from vou; 
you had better enter the kingdom of God with- 
out hand or foot, than be caſt into outer 
darkneſs with all your limbs entire. Mark. 
43. He ſays moreover, have a care of offending 
(or ſcandalizing) one of theſe little ones that 
believe in me; it were better for him who give 
a ſcandal to ſuch, that a mill- ſtone were hung 


about his neck, and he were caſt into the za. 


Jeſus Chriſt, in reſpe& of the Fervs, was 2 
icandal, and a rock of offence, againſt which 
they ſtruck; and on which they have fallen, and 
are broken. 


The mountain of ſcandal. Mons offenſronis, was the 


mountain of olives, upon which So, built 
temples and erected altars to his falle gocs, 
to pleaſe his ſtrange wives, 
2 Kings xxiii. 13 


SCEPTRE, 


1 Kings xi. + 


SY 


— 


SCE 

SCEPTRE, Sceptrum, in Greek, Sheptron, in He- 
brew, Shebet. This word properly ſignifies, 

J. A Rod of command, a ſtaff of authority, a 
ſceptre, which is placed in the hand of the gods, 
of kings, of governors of a province, of the 
chief of a people. Jacob foretold to Judab, that 
the ſeeptre ſhould not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, 
and unto him ſhall the gathering of the people be. 
Gen. xlix. 10. And Balaam alſo, foretelling the 
coming of the Meffiah, ſays, A ſceptre foall riſe 

out of Urael. Numb. xxiv. 17. Baruch ſpeaks 
of the ſceptre that the Babylonzans put into the 
hands of their gods. Bar. vi. 13. Sceptrum 
habet ut homo, ſicut Fudex regions, They are 
given allo to ſcribes, to commiſſaries, who keep 
a liſt of the troops. Judges v. 14. Alfo the 

| prophets ofren ſpeak of the ſceptre of dominion 

F  [faj, xiv. 5. XiX. 11, 14. and Amos repreſents 
the ſovereign power by him that holds the 
ſceptre. Amos i. 5, 8. Abaſuerus carried in 
his hand a golden ſceptre, c. Either viii. 4. 
Vide FRAGMENTS No. CXXIII. p. 36. 

II. The ſceptre is put for the rod of correction, 
for the ſovereign authority that puniſhes and 


humbles. Pſalm ii. 9. Thou ſhalt break them with 


a rod of iron, or an iron ſceptre. The wiſe man 
often uſes the Hebrew word Shebet, to expreſs 
the rod with which the diſobedient ſon, and the 
| intractable ſervant, are diſciplined. Prov. xxi1. 15. 
III. The ſceptre is very often taken for a tribe; 


probably, becauſe the princes of each tribe car- 


ricd a ſceptre, or a wand of command, to ſhew 
their dignity. The LXX, and Vulgate, generally 
tranſlate this Hebrew word by tribe; but ſome- 
times they preferve the word ſceptre. For 
the LXX, ſee 1 Sam. ix. 21. x. 19, 20, 21. xv. 
17. 1 Ang vii. 16. xX1.-:1%, 32, 35. Xii. 20, 
I For the. V ulgate, fee Numb. xviii. 2. Ferem. 
S 1.10; | 
V. The ſceptre, or the Hebrew word Shebet, ſig— 
| nikes a ſhepherd's wand, Lev. xxvii. 32. the 
truncheon of a warrior, or any common ſtaff; 
2 Sam. xxiii 21, the dart, javelin, or lance of 
a ſoldier, 2 Sam. xviii. 14. the rod or flail with 
which they threſh the ſmaller grain, Ifaiah 
XVI. 27. | | 
| *CEVA, LU, diſpoſed, prepared from the Greek 
E Civdiu, I diſpoſe, I prepare. 
ö ScEYA chief of the prieſts; Acts xix. 14, 15, 16. 
| 4. either chief of the ſynagogue at Epheſus, 
according to ſome, or rather, chief of one of 
the twenty-four ſacerdotal families, who waited, 
each in their turn, in the temple at Jeruſalem. 
1 Chron, xxiv. 7, 8, &c. Laſtly, they gave the 
name of chief of the prieſts to the high-prieſts 


SCH 


who had been depoſed, and were no longer in 
office. Foſephus, Antig. lib. xvii. cap 15. ſpeaks 
of the high-prieſt, Je/ur the ſon of Siah, who 
lived nine or ten years after the birth of Te/us 
Chrift, The ſame author ſpeaks alſo in another 
place, (de vita ſua, cap. 1008, 1009, 1020, 
1021. & de Bello, lib. 2. cap. 25.) of another 
prieſt called Feſus the ſon of Sapha, or 
Saphia, who had a great ſhare in tne affairs of 
the Jeaus, during the laſt war againſt the Romans. 


This might be the ſon of one, or the other, of 
theſe prieſts, who went from city to city, as 


ſeveral Jews did, to exorciſe the poſſeſſed. 
Theſe exorciſts being at Epheſus, pretended to 
invoke the name of Jeſus over the poſſeſſed ; 
ſaying, “we conjure thee by Fe/s, whom Paul 
preaches.” But the evil ſpirit anſwered, * 7e/us 


J know, and Paul I know, but who are ye py 


at the ſame time the poſſeſſed perſon, threw him- 


ſelf upon two of theſe exorciſts, and handled | 


them ſo rudely, that they were forced to run out 
of the houſe naked and wounded. 


SCHISM, from the Greet Schiſina, which ſigniſies 


rupture, or diviſion. St. Paul exhorts the Co- 


rinthians, 1 Cor. i. 10. to live in union together, 


that there be no ſchiſms - diuiſians among you. 
St. John ſays, chap. ix. 16. that the Jeg were 


divided among themſelves concerning Feſus 


Chriſt, ſome aſſirming, that he was a true 
prophet, others, that he was a deceiver. And 
there was a diviſion (or ſchiſm) among them, When 
Ferobzam revolted againſt Rehoboam, and was 
acknowledged king by the ten tribes, he made a 
{chiſm, ſeparated from the religion of the Lord, 
forſook the communion of ub, and no longer 
frequented the temple, which was the chofen 
and appointed place, to offer worſhip to the 
Lord. The Cuthites, otherwiſe called Samari- 
tans, who came from beyond the Euphrates, to 


| ſettle in the cities of the ten tribes, continued 


in ſchiſm. The Jews at this day look upon the 
Caraites as ſchiſmaticks, becauſe they do not re- 
ceive their traditions. 


We have ſeveral ſchiſms in the hiſtory of the 


Chriſtian church. The difference made be- 
tween ſchiſm and hereſy, is, that hereſy is 
founded on capital errors, which the heretick 
maintains obſtinately, and in contempt of the 


| cenſures of the church. Schiſm, is not merely 


founded on the errors of him who ſeparates 


from the church, but on his obſtinacy in con- 


tinuing ſeparate from its communion. 


SCHOOLS, of the Fews. The Hebrews always 


diligently taught and (tudicd the laws received 


from ſes. The father of the family ſtudied, 


and taught them in his own family: the Rabvin 
taught 
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taught them in the temple, in the ſynagogues, 

and in the academics. They pretend that even 

before the deluge there were ſchools of which 
the patriarchs had the direction. They place 

Adam at their head, then Enoch, and laſtly 

Noah. Melchizedek ſay they, kept a ſchool in 

the city of Kiriath-zepher, otherwiſe Hebron, in 

Paleſtine. Abraham, who had been inſtruQed 

by Heber, taught in Chaldea and in Egypt. Fof. 

Antig, lib. i. cap. 8. Jacob ſucceeded Abraham 

in the office of teaching. In Gen. xxv. 27. 

ſcripture ſays, he was a plain man dwelling in 

tents ; which according to the Chaldee paraphraſt, 
is, that he was a perfect man, and a miniſter of 
the houſe of doctrine. 

All this indeed, muſt needs be very precarious. 
It cannot be doubted, but that Moſes, Aaron, 
and the elders of T/rael, inſtructed the people 
in the wilderneſs; and that many good Laces 
were very induſtrious to inſtruct their families 
in the fear of God. But all this does not prove, 
that there were ſuch ſchools as we are now in- 
quiring after. Under Joſbua we ſee a kind of 
academy of the prophets, where the children of 
the prophets, i. e. their diſciples, lived in re- 
tired life, in ſtudy, in meditation, and read- 
ing of the law of God. There were ſchools of 
the prophets at Naioth in Ramah; David and 
Samuel withdrew thither. 1 Sam. xix. 19, 20, 
&c. Saul ſent meflengers thither to apprehend 
David, &c. | 

We find others alſo under the prophets Elijah and 
Eliſha at Bethel, 2 Kings ii. 3. and in the plain 


of Fericho: and a great number of them in the 


kingdom of Yael, 2 Kings ii. 5. Some have 
thought, that Elijah had alſo a ſociety of them 
on mount Carmel, 1 Kings xvii. 4, 13. xix. I. 
xx. 355 &C. 
on affairs of importance: people went to hear 
their leſſons, as appears from the hoſteſs of 
Eliſha. Her huſband aſks her, why ſhe went to 
ſee the prophet, ſeeing that day was neither the 
Sabbath nor the new- moon? Lightfoot, centur. 


p. 661. 2 Kings iv. 23. Theſe ſchools continued , 


down to the captivity of Babylon; and it ſhould 


ſeem, that the captives went there to hear the 
prophets, when there were any, in the places 


where they reſided, Ezekiel relates ſundry con- 
verſations with the elders of Mrael, who came 
to ſee him, and to conſult him, ſeveral times. 
The people alſo aſſembled about him, as if to 


hear him, and be inſtructed by him; but they 


were not very careful to put his inſtructions in 
practice. Ezekiel xx. 1, 2, 3, &c. xiv. 1, 2. 
Vil. 1. | | 
Theſe ſchools, or ſocieties, of the prophets were 


Theſe prophets were conſulted 
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ſucceeded by ſynagogues. It is doubted whey, 
there were any ſuch before the captivity j 
Babylon. Yet we read in the Pſalms that .. 
buchadnezzar burnt all the ſynagogues of |, 
country. The elders of 1/rael paſſed the nich 
in prayer in the place of aſſembly, Judith y 
21, 22. aſking the aſſiſtance of the Lord again 
Holofernes, The Greek of Eſther, iv. 16. infing. 
ates, that there were alſo ſynagogues at Suſe 
in the time of Efher and Mordecai. We art 
aſſured, that they were become ſo numerous 
in Judea, after the return from the Captivity 
that in the city of Jeruſalem only, there were | 
four hundred. Every trading company had it, 
own, and the ſtrangers had ſeveral alſo. Vizring,, 
de Synagog.. veter. lib. i. p. 2. cap. 10. Fran, 
Burman, | | | 
It was only after the return from the captivi 
that there was in 1/rae/ that diſtinction of ſeas, 
Phariſees, Sadducees, Efſenitans, &c. Each {6 
had its particular ſchool, | 
The method of teaching in the ſynagogues and in 
the ſchools, is plainly obſervable in the goſyels, 
and in the 4s, When Feſus Chrift was twelve 
years of age, he was found in the temple, in the 
midſt of the doctors, hearing them, and aſking 
them queſtions, Luke ii. 46. Entering one 
day into the ſynagogue of Nazareth, his own 
country, they preſented to him the volume el 
the prophet I/aiab. Luke iv. 16, 17. He un. 
rolled and opened it, and having read a patſage 
out of the prophet, he rolled it up again, and 
ſat down to ſpeak. He read it therefore fland- 
ing, juſt as we now read the goſpel. St. Paul 
ſays, Acts xxii. 3. that he had ſtudied at the feet 
of Gamaliel. Philo, (quod omnis probus like" 
relates, that among the Eſenes, the children fat 
at the feet of their maſters, who interpreted the 
law, and explained the figurative and allegorical 
ſenſe of it, after the manner of the antient phi- 
loſophers. 'The author publiſhed under the name 
of St. Ambroſe, on the epiſtles of St. Paul, in 
1 Cor. xiv. ſays, that among the Febrews the 
Rabbins ſat on chairs that were raiſed, thoſe 
ſcholars, who were the greateſt proficients, were 
on benches juſt below their maſters, and the 
younger ſort ſat on the ground, on haffocks. 
But the authors of the Talmud, tit. Megillab, 
teach us, that antiently the maſters fat down, 
and the ſcholars ſtood up. But this cuſtom was 
changed before the deſtruction of the temple 
by the Romans ; and from that time, the maſter 
ſat in the firſt place, and the ſcholars ſat round 
about him, in chairs, or on the ground, The 
maſter taught either by himſelf, or by an intel. 
preter. If he uſed an interpreter, he ſpoke 
Hebrow 
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Hebrew to him, and the interpreter explained it 
in the vulgar tongue. If the ſcholars deſired to 
propoſe any queſtion to the maſter, they ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to the interpreter, who pro- 
poſed it to the Rabbin, and reported his anſwer 
to the ſcholars. [Vide 1 Cor. xiv. 27. ] 

Jerom, in Iſaiah cap. 8. lib. 3. ſays, that a little 
before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, two famous 
Rabbins, Shammai and Hillel, the heads of two 


the Jezvs; and were maſters of the Scribes and 
Phariſees. Aliba ſucceeded them, and was 
maſter of the famous Aquila, the tranſlator of 
the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament. Akiba had 
Meir for his ſucceſſor, after whom appeared Fo- 
anan ſon of Zachai, than Eliezer, afterwards Del- 


preſided over this fchool at the taking of Feru- 
ſalem. Thus the Jer made out the ſucceſſion 
of their doctors in the time of Jerom. 

The Rabbins affirm, that after the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, they ſet up a ſchool at Japhne in Ga- 
lilee, called afterwards Tveline, and another at 
Lydda, or Dioſpolis, Akiba firſt profeſſed at 
Dioſpolis, then at Faphne. Gamaliel ſucceeded 
him at Dioſpolis, and he ſucceeded Gamaliel at 
Japhne. But the moſt famous academy, was 
that of Tiberias on the ſea of Galilee. There 
Juda the holy, a diſciple of Meir, Chinina, and 
nes were profeſſors ſucceſſively. After 
{ome time, Juda withdrew from Tiberias, and 
opened a ſchool at Sephoris, and there profeſſed 
for ſeventeen years. But it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that, all this ſucceſſion of maſters and 
ſchools is very uncertain. See F. Morin, Exer- 
citationes Biblice, lib. ii. exer. 2. cap. 1, 3. 

After the fall of the ſchools in Paleſtine, about 
the middle of the third century, the Fews are 
conſtrained to ſeek the ſucceſſion of their doc- 
tors beyond the Fuphrates, at Sora, at Pundebita, 
at Nahardea, and at Perutz/hibbur ; places little 
known, and whoſe very ſituations are doubtſul. 
They think it was the doctors Rab and Samuel, 
diſciples of Judah the holy, who founded them 
about the year 220, They ſubſiſted, they ſay, 
800 years, till about A. D. 1030, when they 
were deſtroyed by the Saracens. 

On the ruins of theſe ſchools were formed thoſe of 


diſciple of Averroer, he withdrew into Egypt, 
and there died about A. D. 1205. Rabbi Na- 
than, chief of the ſchool of Rome, died A. D. 
1106. Abenezra, another famous Rabbi, died 


at Rhodes A. D. 1174. Rabbi Se/emon, other- 


celebrated ſchools, formed two parties among 


phon, Joſeph the Galilean, and laſtly Joſhua, who 


Egypt and Europe. Their doctors chiefly made 
their appearance in Spain. Moſes ſon of Maimon, 
or Maimonides, was born at Cordova, he was a. 


8C O 
wiſe called Raſchi or Farchi, a native of Lunel 


in Provence, or of Troyes in Champagne, died at 
Treves A. D. 1180. Kimchi was born at Nar. 
Bonne, he flouriſhed from A. D. 12co, till to- 
wards 1250. Theſe are the principal Rabbins, 
and the times in which they lived. From this. 
one may form a notion of their ſchools, and of 
the ſucceſſion of their doctors. 

SCOPAS, an Etolian, general of the armies of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt, Foſeph. Antig. 
lib. xii. cap. 3. Polyb. Hiſt. lib. 16. he was ſent 
by the king his maſter into Fudea, and into Cele- 
fyria in A.M. 3806, ante A. D. 198. to re- 
cover the cities and provinces that Autiochus the 
Great had conquered from him. Scopas had 
at firſt the advantage, probably becauſe his ex- 
pedition was in the winter; but the ſummer 
following he was beat by Antiochus near Paneas,, 
about the ſources of Jordan. St. Ferom, on 
chap. xi. of Daniel, ſays, that Scopas retiring in- 
to the city of Sidon, was there be ſieged by Anti- 
ochus ; that Ptolemy Epiphanes attempted to de- 
liver him from thence, and ſent three very ex- 
perienced captains, Mropus, Menocles, and Da- 
moxenus; but they being unable to raife the- 
ſiege, Scopas was forced to ſurrender, happy 
enough in ſaving his life, with the remainder 
of his troops. He returned into Egypt, but 
did not long remain quiet; for two years 
afterwards, he took it in his head to be made 
king of Egypt, with the aſſiſtance of the Erolians 
whom he commanded; but his irreſolution 
ruined him. Polyb. lib. xvii. Ariſtomenes and 
Polycrates accuſed him of high treaſon; and 
he was become ſo ſtupefied, that not know- 
ing what deſence to make, he was unanimouſly 


condemned to die, by all preſent. The follow- 


ing night Ariſtomenes put him to death in priſon, 
by making him ſwallow poiſon. 

SCOPOS, a place ſeven ſurlongs, or eight hundred 
and ſeventy-five paces north of Feru/alem, where 


Titus poſted two legions, when he attacked Fes. 


ruſulem. Toſeph. de Bello, lib. vi. cap. 3. 
SCORPION. The Scorpion is a ſmall animal which 
has a bladder full of à dangerous poiſon.. The 
head appears to be joined and continued to the 
breaſt : it has two eyes in the middle of its head, 
and two towards its extremity, between which 
come out, as it were, two arms, like the claws 
of a lobſter. It has eight legs proceeding from 
its breaſt, each divided into ſix parts, covered 
with hair, at the end of which are fx talons or 
claws. The belly is divided into ſeven rings, 
from the laſt of which the tail proceeds, which 
is divided into ſeven little beads,.of which the 
laſt is armed with a Ring. Some have. ſix eyes, 
others. 
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others eight. The tail is long, and formed 
after the manner of a ſtring of beads tyed end 


8 CEO 


xxxiv. 4. Joſh, xv. g. As for Aerabatene, 


g 
the country of Samaria, and which alſo ON 


Fr 4 took yt. 
to end, the laſt bigger than the. others, and name from ſcorpions, or from a place ela 
longer, at the end of which are, ſometimes, two Akrabbim, ſee that word, and AckaBatryy 


ſtings, which are hollow, and filled with a cold 


poiſon, which it ejects into the part which it 
ſtings. 


III. ScoxpPIORNS were allo machines of war, from 
which arrows were thrown. 1 Macc y; , 
The name of Scorpion was alſo given to fl. 


The ſcorpion is of a blackiſh colour like ſoot; it 
waddles as it goes, and fixes violently with its 
ſnout, and by its feet, on ſuch perſons as it 
ſeizes, ſo that it cannot be plucked off but with 
difficulty. Some have wings like locuſts, which 
fly from one region to another; and are ſome- 
thing like bats, ſay Pliny and Strabo. There are 
alſo of ſeveral colours: the ancients mention 
black, yellow, aſh-coloured, red, green, white, 
wine-coloured, of the colour of ſoot. 

They tell us, that in cold countries ſcorpions are 
not venomous, neither are thoſe that are of a 
whitiſh colour. The beſt and the ſureſt remedy 
againſt the bite of a ſcorpion, is, to ſqueeze it 
to pieces on the wound. Mofes tells us, (Deut. 

viii. 15. p Hakarab. LXX Txoęn Os.) that 
the Hebrews paſſed through great and terrible 
wilderneſſes, where were ſcorpions; and the 
ſerpent called Dip/as. Tertullian, at the begin- 
ning of his book called Scorpiacum, has well 
deſcribed the ſcorpion. The Hebrew reads 
Haktarab, or Akrab; from whence Acrabatene, 
a name given to a diſtrict of Paleſtine, and, the 

aſcent of Akrabbim or Scorpions. | | 

In ſcripture ſcorpions are uſed in a figurative ſenſe, 

for wicked men; Ezek. ii. 6. Thou deſt davell 
among ſcorpions; thou liveſt with wicked and 
rebellious people. He that hath hold of her, (an 
evil wife) is as though he held a ſcorpion, ſays 
Ecclus. xxvi. 7. He runs a hazard of being in- 
fected by her poiſon: ſhe will ſting him to 


death. The ſame author places ſcorpions among 


the inſtruments of God's vengeance. Ecclus. 
XXXiX. 36. St. John Rev. ix. 3, 5. very well 
deſcribes the qualities of the ſcorpion, and the 
pain that proceeds from its biting : 

II. ScoRPlons were alſo a kind of whip armed 
with points. When the 1/rae/ites complained to 
Rehoboam, of the weight of the yoke wherewith 
Solomon had loaded them, he returned them this 
anſwerz 1 Kings xil. 11, 14. 2 Chron. x. 11, 
14. My Father hath chaſtiſed you with whips, 
but I will chaftiſe you with ſcorpions, (p 
LXX. *Ev o40griois.) i. e. with rods or whips 
armed with points, or pointed thorns, like the 
tail of a ſcorpion. dor. | 

The mountains called the Scorpions, Akrabbim, 
or Acrabim, were towards the extremity of the 


Red Sea, ſouth of the tribe of Zudah. Numbers 


ſcribed by Tertullian, at the beginning of |; 


ſpiculum et fiſtula eff, patula tenuitate in vulnus 7 


ſubtilibuſque ſpiculis, inferant mortem. 


SCOURGE, or whip. 


face, according to his fault, by a certain nume. 


The Rabbins think, that ordinary faults committed 


ſtrokes, but that in greater faults they ſtruc 


arrows themſelves. This machine is thu; 0. 


book called Scorpiacum 2 Bellicam mathinam, 
retractu fela vegetantem, de ſcorpis nominant. In 


virus, gud figit, effundit. And Vepetius, lib. 
Cap. 22. Scorpiones dicebantur e nunc Mak 
baliflas wocant ideò fic nuncupati, qind parv, 
h „ 
Lipfius, lib. 3. Poliorcetic. Dialog. 4. Ji 
Plate of“ Antient Military Machines“. 

This puniſhment v; 
very common among the Fewws. Moſes ordaing 
Deut. xxv. 1, 2, 3. That / there be à conn. 
verſy betæabeen men, and they come unte Judgment, 
that the judges may judge them. And, if tl; 
ꝛbicted man be worthy to be beaten, the judge ſoel 
cauſe him to lie down, and to be beaten before bir 


Forty ſuripes he may give him, and nit cnc; 
if be ſhould exceed, and beat him above theſe wi! 
many ſtripes, then thy brother ſhould ſœem vile ut 
thee, There were two ways of giving the laſt; 
one, with thongs or whips, made of ropes-eniz, 
or ſtraps of leather; the other, with rods, twirs, 
or branches of ſome tree. | 


againft the law, and /courged, were puniſhed no: 
with blows from a rod, but from a whip, "They 
reckon up one hundred and fixty-cight fault; 
liable to this penalty; Vide, ſi lubet, Seiden, lib. 
2, Cap. I5. de Synedriis, D Schitard, de ur: 
Reg. cap. 2. Ther. 7. And they hold that al! 
puniſhable faults, to which the law has not at- 
nexed the penalty of death, muſt be puniſhed by 
the /courge. The offender was ſtript from i 
ſhoulders to his middle, and he was tied by 
his arms to a pretty low pillar, that he miglt 
lean forward, and the executioner might more 
eaſily come at his back. Some maintain, that 
they never gave more or leſs than thirty. nine 


with proportionate violence. Others think, that 
when the fault and circumſtances required i, 
they might increaſe the number of blows: 5. 
Paul informs us, 2 Cor. xi. 24. that at ſive dit 
ſerent times he received thirty-nine blows iron 
the Zews; which ſhould infinuate, that this was 


a fixed number, which they never exceeded. 
5 e 
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e apoſtle clearly ſhews in the ſame place, 

1 = ben with rods, was different from 
that with a whip; for he ſays © thrice was 1 
beaten with rods.” And when he was ſeized 
by the Jeus in the temple, the tribune of the 
Reman ſoldiers ran, and took him out of the 
hands of the Fews; and defiring to know the 
reaſon of the tumult, he ordered him to be tied 
and ſtretched on the ground, to put him to the 
queſtion, and be beat with rods; Acts xxii. 24, 
25. for ſo, commonly, the Romans put to the 

ueſtion. | | 

The baſtinado, ſometimes given on the back, and 
which at this day, among the eaſtern people, is 
given on the ſoles of the feet raiſed aloft, while 


the patient lies down on his belly; this puniſh- 


ment is different from that of the ſcourge, or 
the whip. | 

The Rabbins teach, that the penalty of the Scourge 
was not ignominious; and that.it could not be 


objected as a diſgrace to thoſe who had ſuffered 


it. They pretend, that no 1/raelite, not even 
the king, or high-prieſt, was exempted from 
this law; but this muſt be underſtood of the 
puniſhment of whipping inflicted in their ſy- 
nagogues, which was rather a legal and parti- 
cular penalty, than a publick and ſhameful cor- 
rection. Philo, in Flacc. & de ſpecialibus legib. 
ſpeaking of the manner in which Flaccus treated 
the Jews of Alexandria, ſays, he made them 
ſuffer the puniſhment of the whip, which (ſays 
he) is not leſs inſupportable to a free-man, than 
death it ſelf. Our Saviour, ſpeaking of the 
pains and ignominy of his paſhon, commonly 
puts his Scourging in the ſecond place. Mat. xx. 
19. Mark x. 34. Luke xviu. 32. | 
vCRIBE, in Hebrew, Y Sepher; in Greek, LXX. 
Toaunulus, Grammateus, The word Scribe is 
very common in ſcripture, and has ſeveral ſig- 
nifications. | 
| I. Aclerk, writer, or ſecretary. This was a very 
| conſiderable employment in the court of the 
kings of Judah, in which ſcripture often mentions 
the ſecretaries, as the firſt officers of the crown. 
veraiah was Scribe or ſecretary to king David, 
2 Dam. Vii. 17. Shevah and Shemaiah exerciſed 
the ſame office under the ſame prince. 1 Chron, 
xiv. 6, In 1 Kings iv. 3. in Solomon's time we 
find Elihoreph and Abiah ſecretaries to the king: 
Hebna under Hezebiah, 2 Kings xix. 2. and 


Haßhan under Jgſab, 2 Kings xxii. 8, 9, 10. 


As there were but few in thoſe times who 
could write well, the employment of a Scribe, 


or writer, was very conſiderable. [It is fo till. ] 


II. A DCP.IBE, is put for a commiſſary or 


muſter-maſter of an army, who reviews the 
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troops, keeps the liſt or roll, and calls them 
over. It is ſaid, Judg. v. 14. that in the war 
of Barak againſt Siſera, Out of Machir came 
down governors, and out of Zebulun they that 
handle the pen of the writer. In the reign of 
Uzziah king of Judah, is found Feil the Scribe, 
who had under his hand the king's armies. 
2 Chron. xxvi. 11. Teremiah ſpeaks of a Scribe, 
as prince or chief of the ſoldiers, who made 
the new-lifted ſoldiers perform their exerciſe. 
Jer. lit. 25. 2 Kings xxv. 19. Heb, The Scribe, 
prince of the army, who made the people of the 


country go to war. In the books of Maccabees, 


Judas gives orders to the Scribes, to ſtand on 
the banks of the brook that the army was to paſs 
over, and bids them let no one remain beyond the 
water, but cauſe them all to paſs over to the 
war. 1 Macc. v. 42. | 


III. SCRIBE, is put for an able aud ſkilful man, a 


doctor of the law, a man of learning, one who 
underſtands affairs. Jonathan, David's uncle by 
the father's fide, was a counſellor, a viſe- man, 
and a Scribe. 1 Chron. xxvii. 32. Baruch the 
diſciple and ſecretary of Jeremiah, is alſo called 


a Scribe; ſo is Gemariah the fon of Shaphan ; _ 


and Jonathan, who lived under the reign of 


Jeſiaß. Jer. xxxvi. 10, 12, 20, 26. Feſus the 


lon of Sirach ſays, Ecclus. x. 5. In the hand of 


God is the proſperity of man, and upon the perſon of 


zhe Scribe ſhall he lay his honour. It is known what 


commendation ſcripture gives to Ezra, who 


is celebrated as a ſkilful Scribe in the law of 
God; He vas a ready Scribe in the law of Moſes. 
Ezra vii. C. The Scribe of the people, frequently 
mentioned in the goſpel, were publick writers, 
and profefſed doctors of the law, which they 
read, and explained, to the people. 


Some place the origin of Scribes under Moſes; 


but their name does not appear 'till under the 


Fudges, Judg. v. 14. Others think that David 
firſt inſtituted them, when he eſtabliſhed the 


ſeveral claſſes of the prieſts and levites. 1 Chron. 


xxiv. 6, FEpiphanius places their origin at the 
ſame time with the ſect of the Sadducees, Men- 


tion is made in Ads xxiii. g. of Scribes that were 


of the party of the Phariſces; which has made 
ſome believe, that all the Scribes were Phariſces. 


But they did not eſpouſe any particular ſect, 
tbere were ſome of all ſes. 


Scribes, and doctors of the law, in ſcripture-phraſe, 


mean the ſame thing. He that in Mattheæu xx11. 


35. is called a doctor of the law, in Mark xii. 
28, is named a Scribe, or, one of the Scribe. 


As the knowledge of the Fews, at that time, 
chiefly conſiſted in phariſaical traditions, and in 
the uſe of them to explain ſcripture, the greater 


number 
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number of the doctors of the law, or of the Canonical Scriptures. See the Articles Bo 


Scribes, were Phariſees; and we almoſt always 
find them united in ſcripture. They all va- 
lued themſelves on their knowledge of the Jaw, 
on their ſtudying and teaching it: they had 
the key of knowledge, and fat in Maſes's chair. 
Luke xi. 52. Mat. xxiii. 2. Epiphanius, and 
the author of the Recognitions, imputed to St. 
Clement, reckons the Scribes among the ſeCts of 
the 8 but it is certain, they made no ſect 
by themſelves; they were only diſtinguiſhed by 
their ſtudy of the law. 

SCRIPTURE, or Writing. There is great diverſity 
of opinions concerning the firſt inventor of let- 
ters, and writing. Some maintain, that writing 
was praCtiſed before the Deluge, and that Adam 

Was its inventor. Others, that Moſes is the firſt 
author of whom we have any writings, and that 

before him there were no written documents. 
Through the whole lives of the Patriarchs, we 
ſee no traces of writing. Moſes does not quote 
any writing extant before his own; for the book 
of the wars of the Lord, Numb. xxi. 14. may be 
a paſſage added to the text of Moſes, or, that 
book might be a writing compoſed in his time. 
They talk of a book compoſed by Adam, and 
another by Enoch, and certain other writings 
are aſcribed to the firſt man, and to Enoch. Jo- 
ſephus alſo, Antiq. lib. 1. ſpeaks of pillars with 
inſcriptions made before the Deluge; they men- 
tion alſo, certain writings ſaid to be compoſed 

by Abraham but all this is fabulous and apo- 
cryphal. [Vide Gen. xxiii. 17. ] 

It is agreed, that there is nothing extant, either 
more ancient, or more authentick, than the 
books of Moſes; but it will not follow from 
hence, that there was no writing before him. It 
appears, on the contrary, by his own account, 
that writing was common enouph, at that time, 
both in Egypt, which the Hebrews had juſt 
quitted, and alſo among the Hebrews. "Uhis 
people ſeem prepared, and accuſtomed, to ex- 
preſs their thoughts and ſentiments after this 

manner. The chief of the nation, without 
doubt, read the tables of the law. Moſes had 
been inſtructed in all the knowledge of the Egyp- 
titans, and doubtleſs, in their manner of writ- 
ing. See LETTERS. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 
XIX. p. 39, alſo No. Vide SEIRATH. 

The word Scripture taken abſolutely, generally 
ſtands for the ſacred books of the Old and 
New Teſtament, Did ye never read in the Scrip- 
ture? Mat. xxi. 42. How then ſhall the Scrip- 
tures be fulfilled ? Ibid. xxvi. 54. All Scripture 
is given by inſpiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for inſtruction 
in righteouſneſs. 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
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CANON OF OCRIPTURES, They generally 5 


cribe the forming of the canon of the ſacred 
books of the Old Teſtament, to E/ara; wh 
ranged them in a convenient order, Firſt PR 
law : ſecondly, the prophets : thirdly, the 1. 
tubim, or Hagiographa, i. e. ſacred writings. N 
Our Saviour ſeems to have had regard to this yy 
manner of dividing the bible, when he ſays; 
Luke xxiv. 44. Al! things muſt be fulfilled uli 
were written in (1) the law of Moles, and 2 
in the prophets, and (3) in the Pſalms, concern; 
me. The Pſalms are at the head of the 2 
ographa. TFoſephus, againſt Appion, lib. 1, 4e. 
knowledges the ſame diſtribution. /e }, 
ſays he, zue and twenty books that are of divin 
authority, of which five are of Moſes ; the pro: 
pets that ſucceeded Moſes compoſed thirteen if 
them; the other four are hymns to the hour of 
God, and rules for the conduct of life. 
We muſt however obſerve, that the Jett have 
varied in their diviſion of the holy books; and 
at this day, inſtead of twenty-two they reckon 
twenty-four. But this difference 1s only in name; 
and when it is ſaid, that the canon was fixed by 
E/dras we muſt underſtand it with ſome reftric. 
tion; for he could not inſert Malachi into i, 
nor Eber, nor even Nehemiah, where are men- 
tioned the high-prieſt F7addus, and Darius (: 
domannus, king of Perſia, who lived after Eſdra:, 
SCYTHIANS, Tuba, in Greet, tanners, or 
leather-dreſſers ; from ovuT&;, Others tranſit? 
it drinkers; from the Greet o4uT0, a kind of pr 
or glaſs. Some derive it from the Hebrew word 
v cuſh, or M cuth, or do chuthah, Col. iii. 11, 
SCYTHOPOLIT A, TVO, that inbabi 
the city of the tanners, or of the Scythians ; from 
the ſame Greek word Scytha, and Polis, a cih. 
SCYTHOPOLIS, ſee the article BETH-$HAN, ani 
2 Macc. xii. | 
SEA, in Latin, Mare; in Hebrew © Fam; in 
Greek, 0aheooez Thalaſſe. The Hebrews gute 
the name of Sea to all great collections of water, 
to lakes, or pools. The /a of Galilee, or t 
Tiberias, or of Cinereth, is the lake of Tiberia, 
or Genezareth, in Galilee. The Dead Sea, tit 
Sea of the wilderneſs, the Sea of the Eaft, ths 
Sea of Sodom, the Salt-ſea, the Ses Ajphaltiter 
or of Bitumen, is the lake A/phaltites, or the 
lake of Sodom. The Sea of Semechon is the lake 
of that name. The Sea of Fazer is the Late 
near the city Jazer, beyond Jordan. The 
Sea of Suph, or Zuph, is the Red-ſea. Lie 
weltern Sea, or the great Sea, or hindermot 
Sea, is the Mediterranean. 
II. SEA was alſo the name given to a very fr 
brazen baſin, that Solomon cauſed to be mw 
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for the temple, for the conveniency of the 
prieſts, who there waſhed the feet and bowels 
of the ſacrifices, and the inſtruments they uſed 
in ſacrificing. 
The Arabians, and Orientals, ſometimes give the 
name of Sea to the great rivers, as the Nile, the 


Euphrates, the Tigris, and others, which by 


their magnitude, and by the extent of their over- 
flowings, ſeem as little Seas, or great lakes, 
Herbelct. Bib. Orien. p. 672. There are ſeveral 
paſſages in ſcripture, whoſe explication would 
be almoſt impoſhble without this principle, 
Jſaiah xi. 15. ſays, the Lord ſhall utterly deſtroy 
the tongue of the Egyptian Sea, and with his mighty 
wind ſhall he ſhake his hand over the river, and 
ſhall ſmite it in the ſeven fireams, and make men 
go over dry: ſbod. The Nile is here called the 
Egyptian Sea : and the whole deſcription of the 
prophet marks out the Nile, and its ſeven mouths : 
Septemplicis oftia Nili. | 

The ſame prophet denotes the Nile by the name 

of Sea. Iſaiah xviii. 1, 2. Woe to the land ſbadoau- 
ing with wings, which is beyond the rivers of Ethi- 
opia. (He calls here the Red-/ea by the name 
of the rivers of Ethiopia, or of Cuth, becauſe the 
people of Cuth inhabited on the eaſtern ſhore 
of this Sea.) That ſendeth ambaſſadors by the 
Sea, even in veſſels of bulruſhes upon the waters. 
Here he means the. Nile by the word Sea. Theſe 
veſſels of bulruſhes were peculiar to Egypt, as 
Pliny obſerves, lib. vi. cap. 22. Ex ipſo papyro 
navigia texunt, & ex libro vela. The prophet 
Iſaiah goes on to addreſs thoſe ambaſſadors, who 
ſailed on the Nile in veſſels of bulruſhes. Go, 


to a people terrible from their beginning hitherto; a 
nation meted out and tradden diwn, whoſe land the 
rivers have ſpoiled. This deſcription could only 
:gree to Egypt, which was then torn in pieces 
by domeſtick diviſions. Egypt is known and 


country meted out and trodden down becauſe 
the mud being often ſpread over the land, and 
concealing the bounds and limits, they are often 
obliged to meaſure it again, &c. 


| The country of Babylon, which was watered by 


the Euphrates, is called by the ſame prophet, the 
dart of the Sea, Iſaiah xxi. 1. Whether be- 
cauſe of that ſolitude and devaſtation to which 


it was to be reduced; or by way of irony, or 


antiphraſis, becauſe Babylon was then a much 
requented and populous city: 4. This city ſituate 
on great waters, on the Sea, and which is the 

bitation of ſuch a multitude of people. Je- 
remiah li. 36, 42. ſpeaks of it in the ſame man- 
ner. The Sea is come up upon Babylon, ſhe is 
covered with the multitude of the waves thereof. 


ye ſwift meſſengers is a nation ſcattered and peeled, 


waſted by the inundations of the Mie; it is a 


SEA 


And a little before 3 I will dry up her Sea, and 


make her ſprings dry. And Jaiab xxvii. 1. ſpeak- 
ing of the king of Babylon, calls him Leviathan, 
or the dragon that is in ths Sea, Ezekiel gives 
the ſame name to the king of Egypt; Ezek. 
xxxii. 2. Thou art as a whale in the Seas, be- 


cauſe his habitation was on the banks of the 
Nile. 


Daniel xi. 45. ſpeaking of Antiochus, who carried 


his army beyond the Euphrates, and who en- 
camped in the plains of Meſopotamia, ſays, that 
he encamped at Padan, between the Seas, i. e. 
between Tigris and Euphrates. Hoſea xi. 10. 
(Vulgate) calls the Babylomans and Epyptians, 
children of the Sea. Nahum iu. 8. ſpeaking of 
the city of No, or No-ammon, which many think 


to be Thebes, or Dioſpolis, ſays, that the Sea is 


its treaſure, and that the waters ſerve it for a 
rampart. This Sea, and theſe waters, certainly, 
can mean nothing but the Nze. 


The great Sea, or the weſtern Sea, the hinder- 


moſt Sea, the Sea of the Philifiines, generally ex- 
preſſes the Mediterranean, which lay weft of 
the land of Promiſe, and was conſidered as be- 
hind a man who ſhould look toward the ſun- 
riſing, having his left-hand to the north, and 
his right-hand to the ſouth. The Sea is often 
put for the weft, as the right is put for the ſouth. 
Gen. xii. 8. xiii. 14. & paſſim. On the Mediter- 
ranean Jonah embarked, and on this Sea they 
floated the timber cut down from mount Li- 
banus, which was brought to Zoppa, for building 
the temple. | | 


The Sea of Suph or Zuph i. e. the Sea of ruſhes, 


is what we call the Red. ſca. It is called the Sea 
of Suph, becauſe of the great quantity of ruſhes 
or Sea-wrack found at its bottom, and on its 
ſhores. It is ſtill, at this day, called Bahr/uf, 
and the weed that grows there is called So. 
Diodorus Siculus ſays, Bibl. lib. in. that it ap- 
pears all over green, becauſe of the weeds that 
grow beneath its waters. Thoſe that have ſailed 
on this Sea tell us, that it appears red in ſome 


places, becauſe of a red ſand at the bottom. In 


other places the water ſeems to be white, be- 
cauſe of the white ſand that is there: but it ap- 
pears green where the Sea-wrack grows. But 


this is only obſerved in places where the water 
is low; and the colour of the ſand or weeds 


appears through the water, only becauſe it is 


very clear and tranſparent. Don John de Caſtro, 


viceroy of the Indies for the king of Portugal, 
believes, that it was named the Red. ſea, be- 
cauſe there is a great quantity of coral found in 
this Sea. Certain it is, that the Old Teſtament 
never names this the Red-ſea, but the Sea of 
Zuph. Pliny ſays, that it obtained the name of 

a the 


SEA 


the Red-ſea, in Greek Erythrea, becauſe of a 
certain king called Erythros, who reigned in 
Arabia, and whoſe tomb was ſeen in the iſland 
Tyrine or Agyris. 

Several learned men believe, that this king Ery- 
thros is no other than Eſau, or Edom. Edom, 
in Hebrew, ſignifies red or ruddy, as Erythros 
does in Greek. But I cannot be perſuaded that 
Edom ever dwelt, either on the ſhore of the 
Red-ſea, or the Perſian Gulph, which is ſome- 
times alſo called the Red-/Jea. His dwelling was 
eaſt of the land of Canaan, towards Bazra. 
Thoſe who have obſerved the reddiſh parts of 


this Sea tell us, that there were none at the 


place where the 1/raelites paſſed over, nor a great 
deal lower. That is, there were none from 
Tor, over-againſt mount Sinai, as far as Suez, 
to the northern extremity of this Sea. So that 


I am inclined to believe, that the name of the 


Red-ſea was not given it till after the [dumeans 
deſcended from Edom, had ſpread themſelves 


from eaſt to weſt as far as the Red-/ea. Then it 


might receive the name of the Sea of Edom, 
| which the Greeks rendered by the Red-ſea, or 
Thalaſſa Erythrea. In the books of the Kings 
and Chronicles, I find the Sea of Suph in the 


land of Edom, which may be brought as a con- 


firmation of this conjecture. 1 Kings ix. 26. 
2 Chron. viii. 17. | 

Every one knows the famous miracle of the paſ- 

ſage over the Red-/ea, when the Lord opened 


this Sea, dryed it up, and made the 1/raelites 


paſs through it, dryſhod, to the number of 
600,000, without reckoning old men, women, 
or children. The Rabbins, and many of the 
antient fathers, relying on Palm cxxxvi. 13. To 
him which divided the Red-ſea into parts. Qui 
divifit mare rubrum in diviſcones, have maintained, 
that the Red-/ea was fo divided as to make 
twelve paſſages; that each of the twelve tribes 


paſſed through a different paſſage. But other 


authors have advanced, that Moſes having lived 
long near the Rediſea, in the country of Midian, 
had obſerved that it kept its regular ebbing and 
flowing like the ocean; ſo that taking the ad- 
vantage of the time of the ebb, he led the He- 
brews over; but the Egypiions not knowing the 
nature of the Sea, and raſhly entering it juſt be- 
fore the return of the tide, were all ſwallowed 
up and drowned, as doſes relates. Thus the 
prieſts of Memphis explained it, according to 


 Artapanus, apud Euſeb. prepar, lib. iv. cap. 17. 


alii quidam ex Chriſtian. Which opinion has been 
adopted by a great number of moderns. Vide 
FRAGMENT, No. XXXIX. p. 

Foſephus, Antig. lib. ii. cap. ult. having related the 
hiſtory of the paſſage through the Red: ſea, as it 
is told by Moſes, adds, that this ought not to be 


ſoldiers an oporcunity of paſſing withou 
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looked on as impoſlible, ſince God micht 30. 

open a paſſage for the 1ſraelites ny > 
waters, as long afterwards he opened - * 
Alexander and his Macedonians, through the 95 
of Pamphilia, But hiſtorians, Strabo. lib . 
Arrian. lib. i. de expedit. Alex. who have Sow 
tioned this paſſage ot the Macedonians, iſſues 
that they entered the Sea, and coaſted the "vu 
where it was not deep; ſo that the older 
marched all day in the water, which was . 
above their middle. Arrian fays, that li 
impaſſable when the ſouth winds blow: 8 
the wind having changed ſuddenly, gare te 


0 danger, 
Occaſion 


Perhaps this refleCtion of Foſephus gave 


to ſome antients to think, that the 1/-azljtes (jy 


not paſs over the Red-/ea from ſhore to (hg; 
but only coaſted it, and during the time of t. 
flux afcended a little from the place they If 
toward the ſhore upon the higher ground; { 
that they made a kind of ſemicircle in the 83 


This opinion is eſpouſed by Thomas Aquingz, 


Toftat, Paul de Burgos, Grotius, Genebrard, Ja. 
tablus, and ſome Rabbins. 


But not to enter into a nice diſcuſſion of all theſ+ 


opinions, nor to undertake to refute them pu- 
ticularly, nor to deny that the Red-/za may hays 
its ebbing and flowing; we need only alledye 


the text of Moſes and other ſacred authors, 


who have mentioned this miraculous paſſage: 
we may fee plainly that no other account is {up 
portable, but that which ſuppoſes the Hebrew: 
to croſs over the Sea from ſhore to ſhore, in a 
vaſt ſpace of dry ground, which was left void by 
the waters at their retiring. Exodus xiv, 16, 
17, &c. 


Iſaiah ſays, Ixiii. 11, &c. the Lord divided th 


waves before his people, that. he conducted then 
through the bottom of the abyſs, as a horſe i; 
led through the midſt ef a field. Hababluf ſays, 
iii. 15. that the Lord made himſelf a road to 
drive his chariot and horſes croſs the Sea, across 
the mud of great waters. Laſtly, Wiſdem ſays, 
X1X. 7, 8. x. 17, 18. that the dry land appeated 
all on a ſudden in a place where water was be- 
fore: that a free paſſage was opened in a moment 
through the midſt of the Red-/ea; and that a 
green field was ſeen in the midſt of the avyls, 
&c. It is thought the place where the Hebrew: 
paſſed the Red. ſea, is two or three leagues be 
low its northern point, at the place called An. 
um, or Clyſma. 


The Dead-ſea, Salt-ſea, Eaftern-ſea, Sea if Sodom, 


Sea of the Wilderneſs, or of the Plain. This i 
the lake Aſphaltites, to which Fo/eptus allows 
580 furlongs in length, and 159 furlongs 1 
breadth, i. e. about twenty-five leagues long, and 


five or fix broad. The Jordan falls into the as: 


fea, 
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4, and we are aſſured, that the ſalt and bitu- 
. with which the waters are impregnated, 
render them ſo pungent and briny, that no fiſh 


can live in them. This Sea has taken poſſeſſion of 
that part of the country which was formerly oc- 


and Zeboim. This Sea is properly a lake, having 
no communication with any other Sea. See 
ASPHALTITES, The name of Dead ſea is not 
in the text of ſcripture ; it is probable this name 
was given to it, becauſe nothing can long con- 
tinue in it alive. The name of Sali. ſea is of the 
ſame ſignification as Aſphaltites ; for under the 
word SALT the Hebrews comprehend 4/phaltrs, 
Bitumen, and Nitre. The name of the Eaftern- 
ſea is given it becauſe of its ſituation, being op- 
polite to the Weſtern- ſea, or the Mediterranean. 
Laſtly, the name of the Sea of the Wilderneſs, or 
of the Plain, in Hebrew Arabah, comes from 
Arabsth, deſart plains beyond Jordan, welt and 
north of that Sea. | | 


The Sea of Jazer z is only a lake or pool near this 
city. See JAZER- 1 


of the Mediterranean along the coaſts of 
Egypt SE = FS 

The Tongue of the Sea, The Hebrews and Arabians 
call that a tongue of the Sea which runs into the 
land; as we call that a tongue, or neck of land, 


xviit. 19. 1ſaiab xi. 15. 


temple; it had ten cubits in diameter from ſide 
to ſide, and therefore about thirty cubits in cir- 
cumference. Taking the Hebrew cubit at twenty 
inches and an half, the ten cubits make ſeven— 
teeny feet and an inch; and the thirty cubits 
make fifty one feet and three inches. This 
veſſel was round, and in depth five cubits. 
The brim was adorned with an edging, and 
embelliſhed with lilies, and knobs, and oxe's 
heads in demi-relief. It contained three thou- 
land baths, as is ſaid 2 Chron. iv. 5. or two 
thouſand baths, as mentioned 1 Kings vii. 26. 
This may be reconciled, by ſaying, that the cup 
or bowl contained two thouſand baths, and the 
foot, which was hollow, contained a thouſand 
more, Thus this great veſſel was but of one 
Capacity within, though it ſeemed without to be 


mentioned, which was as a thick hollow column; 
beſides which it was ſupported by twelve oxen of 
braſs, diſpoſed into four groups, by three in a 
gr0up, and leaving four paſſages between, by 
which the prieſts went to draw water by three 
cocks fixed to the foot of this veſſel. See 1 Kings 
Vl. 23, Kc. 2 Chron, iv. 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. Vide 
RAGMENTS, No, »Þ- + and Plates, 

4. | 


The Sea of Egypt, Vaiaß Xi. 1 5. means that part 


which advances into the Sea. See Foſhua xv. 5. 


The brazen or molten Sea that Solomon made for the 


double. This Sea was ſupported by its foot now 


SEA 


SEAH, xd S-ah. LXX. E£4rov, Satum, or Merþov, 
. Adetron, Menſura, or OiÞ}, Ephi A kind of 


meaſure among the Hebrews. Its capacity was 


about two gallons and a half, liquid meaſure 
or about a-peck, dry meaſure. | 


cupied by the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, SEAL, fegitlum, fignum, fignaculum. The antient 


ebrews wore their Seals, or ſignets, in rings 
on their fingers; or in bracelets on their arms, 
(As is now the cuſtom in the Eaſt.) Haman 
ſealed the decree of king Ahaſuerus againſt the 
Fewws with the king's Seal. Eſth. iii. 12. The 
prieſts of Bel deſired the king to /e the door of 
their temple with his own Seal. The ſpouſe in 
the Canticles viii. 6. wiſhes, that his ſpouſe would 
wear him as a ſignet on her arm. 


Pliny obſerves, lib. xxxili. cap. 1. that the uſe of 


Seals, or ſignets, was rare at the time of the 
Trojan war, and that they were under the ne- 
ceſſity of cloſing their letters with ſeveral knots. 
But among the Hebrews they are much more 


antient. Judah left his Sea/, as a pledge with 


Tamar, Geneſis xxxvili. 25. Moſes ſays, Deut. 


- XXX11. 34. that God keeps ſealed up in his trea- 


ſuries, under his own Seal, the inſtruments of 


his vengeance. 706 ſays, ix. 7. that he keeps 


the ſtars as under his Sea/; and allows them to 
appear when he thinks proper. He ſays alſo, 
My tranſgreſſion is ſealed up in a bag. Job xiv. 7. 


When they intended to / a“ up a letter, or a book, 
they wrapped it round with flax, or thread, then 


applied the wax to it, and afterwards the Seal. 


The Lord commanded {/a:ah to tie up or wrap 


up the book wherein his prophecies were written, 


and to /eal them till the time he ſhould bid him 
publiſh them. Iſaiah viii. 16, 17. 


He gives the ſame command to Daniel xii. 4. The 


book that was ſhewn to St. John the Evangeliſt, 
Rev. v. 1. vi. 1, 2, &c. was ſealed with ſeven 
Seals. It was a rare thing to put ſuch a number 


of Seals; but that inſinuated the great importance 
and ſecrecy of the matter. 


In civil contracts they generally made two originals, 


one continued open, and was kept by him for 


whoſe intereſt the contract was made: the 


other was ſealed, and depoſited in ſome publick 
office. It was ſealed up to prevent any fraud or 
falſification. Jeremiah, xxxii. 10, 11, 14. bought 


a field in bis ny of Anathoth, of one called 
Hanantel; he himſelf wrote the contract, called 


witneſſes, and ſealed it up: he put it into the 


hands of his diſciple Baruch, and ſaid, take theſe 


evidences, this evidence of the purchaſe, b-th which 


is ſealed, and this evidence which is open, and put 


them in an earthen veſſel, that they may continue 


many days. The Grecians did in the ſame man- 


ner with their writings : they preſerved the 
originals of their contracts, and. other inſtru- 


ments of any conſequence, in veſſels of braſs or 


earth, 
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earth. See the Scholiaſts on Ari/ophanes, in 


Veſpis, on the word Ecyinos. Vide FRAG- 
MENTS, No. LXXX. p. 138. 

SEAT. The Seat of Moſes, on which the ſcribes 
and phariſees ſat, expreſſes the authority of the 
doctors of the law, and their office of teaching. 
Our Lord commanded that they ſhould be heard, 
and reſpected; but he forbad that their actions 
ſhould be made precedents, and examples. 

The Seat of the ſcorner, or the peſtilent, men- 
tioned in the firſt Pſalm, ſtands for the ſcanda- 
lous diſcourſe, the licentious manners, of liber- 
tines, who corrupt equally by their ſcandalous 
example and conduct, as by their looſe princi- 
ples. Inſtead of peſtilent, the Hebrew ſays 


corners, revilers, thoſe pretended free-thinkers, 


who deride the ſimplicity of plain and honeſt 
minds. Solomon often ſpeaks of them in his 
Proverbs, and takes great care to ſecure his 
pupil againſt their dangerous tongues. Proverbs 
i. 22. 111. 34. ix. 7, 8, 12. XU. 1. xiv. 6. xv. 12. 
xix. 26. XX. 1, &c. 


The Seat of honours, mentioned, Ecclus. vii. 4. 


the chief places in the Synagogues, which the 
phariſees aſſumed themſelves, Matthew xxiii. 6, 
the Seat that was prepared for Job in the aſ- 
ſemblies, Job xxix. 7. the Seat or throne of the 
king, and of God, are clear enough. The throne 
belongs to God, and to the king; the Seat of 
honour to the friends of the king, and to great 
men. Vide FRAGMENT, No. XII. 

SEBA, Sad, drunkard; from 820 /aba : otherwiſe, 
that turns, or ſurrounds; from 22D /abab : other- 
wiſe, old-man, according to the Syriac. 

SEBA or Saba, the ſon of Caſb. Gen. x. 7. Jo- 
ſephus, Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 5. collat. cum lib. i. cap. 

thinks he dwelt in the iſland of Saba, ſince 

5 called Meroe. Jerom, Bechart, and others, place 
him in Arabia Felix. 

SEBASTE. See SAMARIA, 

SECACAH, rnb, c0x0s, ſhade, covering, pro- 
tection; from pd /acac: otherwiſe, unction; from 

d ſoc, to anoint: otherwiſe, ſpeculation, fight, 
look; according to the Syriac. 

SECACAH, Sechacha, or Sachacha, a city of Ju- 
dah, Joſh. xv. 61. ſituate at the ſouthern limit 
of this tribe; in the deſart. | 


SECT. This Latin word has the ſame fignifica- 


tion as the Greek word Herefs, though the 
ſound be not ſo odious to us. Among the Fes 
were four Secte, diſtinguiſhed by their practices 
and opinions, yet united in communion with 
each other, and with the body of their nation, 
viz. the Phariſees, the Sadducees, the Eſſenians, 
and the Herodians. At the beginning of chri/- 


tjanity they would have had the religion of 7% 


Chrift to paſs as a new Sed? of Judaiſm. Ter- 


that theſe people being great lovers of then. 
| ſelves, are not afraid to introduce new deft, 


Among the Greeks, the philoſophers were divideq 


The Jews, in imitation of the Greeks, began i, 


the Maccabees. It ſeems as if the Corinthia 
had a mind to introduce ſomething like this ino 


SECUNDUS, a diſciple of St. Paul, Ad xx. 4, 


SEEING, to See. This is ſaid, not only of th: 


ſupernatural ſight of hidden things, of prophecy, 


SEE 


tullus the advocate for the ewt, ac 

Paul before Felix, ſays, che he Payee: 
the ſeditious Se of the Nazarenes; Acts xxiy 
and the Jews of Rome ſaid to St. Paul, when 0 
arrived in this city, that as 4 this $:9, 1 u. 
every where ſpoke againſt. Acts xxviii. 22, F 
Peter, 2 Peter ii. 1—10. foretels to the faithful 
that falſe teachers ſhould ariſe among them. 
who privily ſhall bring in damnable Hergen (9, 
Sees } even denying the Lord that bonght them, and 


bring upon them ſel ves ſwift deſtruction. He adds, 


here the word Sec is taken in the ſame ſenſe a; 
hereſy. „„ 


into different Se&Fs the Academics, the Cotes, 
the Peripatetics, the Cynics, the Epicureans, &c. 


divide themſelves into Ses, about the time of 


chriſtianity, when they boaſted, I am a diſciple 
of Peter, I of Paul, I of Apollos. 1 Cor. i, 12, 
iii. 22, &c. Even at this day the chriſtian church, 
labours under a kind of Se&s in philoſophy, 
and in divinity; thus we ſee in philoſophy Pe. 
ripatetics, Scotiſts, Nominals, Cartefians, Gaſſn. 
diſts, &c. and in divinity, Thomifts, Auguſtinian, 
Scotiſts, Moliniſts, Congruifts, &c. &c. 


We know no particulars of his life. He wa; 
of Theſſalonica, and followed St. Paul out of 
Greece into Aſia, A. D. 58. The Spaniari 
acknowledge a St. Secundus, who they pretend 
was ſent into their country by the apoſtles 8. 
Peter and St. Paul. Boland. 15 Mai. 


ſenſe of viſion, by which we perceive external 
objects; but alſo of inward perception, of th: 
knowledge of ſpiritual things, and even of tl 


of viſions, of ecſtaſies. Whence it is that they 


lieved to ſee the goodneſs of the Lord in the 
and of the living,” Pſalm xxvii. 13, I hope that 
God will bring me back into my own country, 
into the land of Judia, where I ſhall live in 
peace and proſperity. Job ſays, vii. 7. I ſhall 
die, and ſee no more; I ſhall no longer enjoy 
the good things of. this world. And the Pſalmiſt 
ſays, Pſalm iv. 6. There be many that ſay, who 


quill ſhew us any good? i. e. to enjoy any happi- 


neſs in this life? 

To ſee the face of the bing, is to be of his houſhold, 
to approach him. The kings of Perfia, to 
maintain the reſpect and majeſty due to them, 
ſeldom permitted their ſubjects to ſee them, and 
hardly ever ſhewed themſelves in public ; none 
but their moſt intimate friends, or their familiar 
domeſtics, had the advantage of beholding their 
faces, Eſth. i. 10, 14. Frequent alluſion is made 
to this cuſtom in Scripture, which mentions the 
ſeven principal angels that ſee the face of the 


| Lord, and appear in his preſence. Tobit xii. 15. 


Rev. i. 4. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 


SEGUB, ue, 6:78, fortified, or raiſed; from 
. ba gab. 


I. SEG UB, ſon of Hezron, father of Fair, 


1 Chron. ii. 21, 22. 


Il, SE6UB. Hiel of Bethel having undertaken to 


rebuild Jericho, God puniſhed him for it, by 
the death of Abiram, his firſt born ſon, who 
died as he was laying the foundation; and b 
the death of Segub his younger ſon, when he 
hung up the gates of the city, 1 Kings xvi. 34. 
Vide FRAGMENT, No. V. p. 15. 

DLIR, yu, hairy, goat, demon, tempefl; from 
Www ſhahar, or Y fhehir : otherwiſe, barley ; 
from dw ſheorah. 


| 1. SEIR, or Sehir, the Tprite, whoſe dwelling 


was eaſt and ſouth of the Dead-ſea, in the moun- 
tains of Seir, where at firſt reigned the de- 
ſcendants of Ser the Horite Gen. xxxvi. 20, 


21, — 30. 1 Chron. 38, 39, Sc. 


| The poſterity of E/au afterwards poſſeſſed the moun- 


tains of Seir, and Eſau himſelf dwelt there when 
Jacob returned from Meſopotamia. Gen. xxxii. 
3. & XXXil1, 14. & XxxVi. 8, 9. Moſes acquaints 
us, Deut. ii. 12. that Eau made war with the 
Horites, and deſtroyed them: but we know no 
particulars, Seir, the father of the Horites, 
muſt needs be very ancient, ſince his children 
were already a powerful and numerous people 
in the time of Abraham, before the birth of 
Jaac, when Chedorlaomer, and his conſederates 


| Came to make war againſt the kings of Pentapolis. 


Gen. xiv. 6. It is without good reaſon, what 
ſome have advanced, that Eſau himſelf had 
borne thee name of Seir, or the hairy, feſeph. 


SEI 


Antiq. lib. i. cap. 18, 19; for he was never 


known by this name, though his country is 
often called the country of Seir, becauſe of its 
original inhabitants. : 

II. SEIR, or, th: mountains of Seir: they were 
eaſt and ſouth of the Dead ſea. Moſes tells us, 
there were eleven days' journey between Horeb 
and Kadeſh. barnea, by the way of Seir ; or rather, 
going round the mountains of Seir, Deut. i. 2, 
4, 5, 8, &c. Deborah ſays, that the Lord is 
come forth from Seir, Judges v. 4. Mofes 
affirms, that the Lord appeared to his people at 
Seir, at Sinai, and at Paran, Deut. xxxiii. 2. 
'This proves, that the mountains of Ser were 
ſouth of the Dead ſea inclining toward Elath 
and Eſiongeber, on the Red-ſea. 

Jacob, at his return from his journey to Meſopo- 
tamia, Gen. xxxii. 3. & xkxxiii. 16, fearing that 
Eſau ſhould injure his company, ſent to him at 
Seir; and Eſuu came to meet him, between 
Peniel and Jordan, and returned the ſame day to 
Seir. Therefore he muſt have lived not far off, 
in the mountains eaſt of the Dead. ſea. TFoſhua, 
xi. 17. & xii. 7. ſeems to ſay, that they ſtretched 
out ſtill farther north, ſince he relates, that he 
made a conqueſt of all the country, from Seir, 
to Baal. gad, at the foot of Libanus, and of 
mount Hermon, and that he diſtributed this 
country among the children of Jfrae/. But it is 


known, that the J/rae/ites had no poſſeſſions be- 


yond the country of Moab ealt, or ſouth. 
2 Chron. xx. 10, 22, 23. Ezek. xxv. 8. Laſtly, 
Moab and mount Serr are frequently mentioned 
together; but Moab inhabited eaſt of the Dead- 
ſea. See IDUMEA. 

III. Ski, a mountain on the frontiers of Judah 
and Dan, Joſh. xv. 10. 

SEIRATH, Nye, cepelz, hairy, elevated. 


SEIRATH. After Ehud had killed Eglon, king 
of Moab, who oppreſſed the Hraelites, Judges 

ili. 26, he went to Seiratb, which probably 
was towards Bethel or Gilgal, near a place 


where were images or idols: od pefilim, 
ſculpturæ. Pertranſivit locum idolorum, unde re- 
verſus fuerat, venitque in Seirath. [Our tranſla- 
tion reads this paſſage thus; and Ehud eſcaped 
while they tarried, and paſſed beyond the quarries, 
and eſcaped unto Seirach. There 1s ſome likeli- 
hood, that theſe engravings or inſcriptions at 
Seirath, are thoſe Joſephus hints at, when he 
ſays, Antig. lib. i. cap. 2. that in Syria there 
were pillars full of inſcriptions, which had been 
there from before the time of the Deluge, and 
which had been made by the children of Seth. 
This conjecture is propoſed and admitted by 
ſeveral learned men. 


This 
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SEL 


This is what Joſephut relates, concerning the 


pillars ſet up in this place: The poſterity of 
Seth, having heard that Adam had foretold, that 


- the world ſhould one time be deſtroyed by a 


deluge of water, and at another time by fire ; 
they reſolved to preſerve the diſcoveries they had 
made in aſtronomy, and in the knowledge of 
heavenly things: therefore they erected two 
columns, one of ſtone, and the other of brick, 
that if the deluge ſhould deſtroy that of brick, 


at leaſt that of ſtone might remain, to inform 


mankind of what they would tranſmit to poſte- 
rity. And it is faid, ſays Foſephus, that the 
column of ſtone which they erected is {till in 
being in Seirath, or Syrias.“ 5 


This relation of Foſephus is confirmed by Manetho, 


apud Euſeb. & Syncell. & Tope. yh, who 
ſays, that the ſecond Mercury, king of Egypt, 


ſurnamed Triſmegiſtus, tranſlated, or rather 


tranſcribed into the ordinary letters, what the 
firſt Mercury, or Thoth, had formerly cauſed to 


be engraved in hieroglyphic characters, upon 
columns that he had erected in Syriad. If 


Foſephus took what he related from Manetho, 
he has plainly . corrupted it, ſince both the 
T hoths, or Mercuries, are much later than the 


Deluge; but he might have had this tradition 


by ſome other channels. Monſ. de Valois, in 
his notes upon Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxiii. 
conjectures, that inſtead of Syriadike ge, as read 
in Maneths, it ought to be read Syringice, the 
ſame as in Ammianus Marcellinus, who ſays, 
that the ancients, foreſeeing the approaching 
Deluge, and fearing that the knowledge of their 
ceremonies would then be loſt, dug ſubter- 
raneous places which they called Syringas, with 
vaſt labour, and in different places; and, upon 
the rocks of theſe cavities they engraved figures 
of animals, which they called hieroglyphical 
letters. Pauſanias ſays, that there were Sy- 
ringas, or ſubterraneous caverns, at Thebes in 
Egypt, on the other fide of the Nile, not far 
from that ſtatue of Memnon, which ſounded 
at ſun-riſing. | 


From all theſe paſſages thus ſet together, and 


compared one with another, it is a very hard 
matter to obtain a diſtint knowledge of theſe 
ancient hieroglyphic inſcriptions, mentioned by 
Ammianus Marcellinus and Manetho, which 
one places in Syrias, the other in the Syringas 
in Thebais, The invention of letters, and 
particulariy of the hieroglyphics in Egypt, 1s 
doubtleſs more modern than the Deluge; 
'the two Thoths alſo lived after that famous 
event; but what TJo/ephus relates, muſt have 
happened before the De/uge, And if it be true, 


SEL 


that the ſtone pillars he mentions were in 2 


leſtine, and at Seirath, they muſt be 4. 
from thoſe of Manetho. ? ifferent 


[ The Syringas of Pauſanias being till extant in 


Egypt, juſtify his relation reſpecting them: and 
whoever recollects the hiſtorical, or emblem, 
tical, or hieroglyphical afſs-reliewvos in the tem. 
ple at Elephanta, and in many other places af 
India, can be at no loſs to underſtand the 
Syringice of Ammianus Marcellinus: as tg the | 
pillars of Foſephus, they are probably partly of 
the ſame nature, partly different; and more 
reſembling thoſe aſcribed to Thoth in gn. 
choniatho, Where Seirath was may be doubted. 
was it the name of a country ? or of a place? 
or was it deſcriptive of a claſs of places 
called Seirath? or, of tablets of ſtone preparel 
receiving inſcriptions?] 


SELAH, deb, LXX. Aid CN, a reſt, or paul, 


This Hebrew word is found ſeventy times in the 
P/alms, and thrice in Hahbakkuk, The IX% 
read it ſtill oftener, ſince they put Diapſalma in 
places where we do not find Selah in the Hejrey, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, generally tranſlate 
Selah by Diapſalma, which ſignifies a reſt ot 
pauſe in ſinging 3 Diapſalma interpofitum in a. 
nendo ſilentium, ſays St. Auſtin or, a change 


of tone, according to Theodoret, Pref. in Pſaim, 


and to Suidas, Me dg evahhayy. Others wil 
have it, that it marks the beginning of a ney 


ſenſe, or a new meaſure of verfes: Quin 


Diapſalma dixerunt efſe commutationem metri, ali 
pauſationem ſpiritits, nonnulli alterius ſenſits x: 
ordium, funt qui rythmi diſtinctionem, ſays Jerm, 
ad Marcellam. He adds, that Se/ah joins what 
follows to what goes before, and exprefſ:s allo 
that this paſſage deſerves to be always remem- 
bered : Ex quo animadvertimus hoc verbum fi- 
periora pariter & inferiora connefere, aut rt: 
dicere ſempiterna efſe que difta ſunt. He follows 
Aquila, in the fifth and ſixth edition, in tranllat 
ing Selah by for ever. 


Some ancients, as Euſeb. in Pſalm. iv. p. 28. Pri; 


in P/alm. p. 8. Quidam apud I beodhret. Prej. i 
P/alm. thought, that Selah ſhewed the inter- 
million or ceſſation of the actual inſpiration of 
the P/almift, or of the internal motions of Þ 


| devotion. Nyſem. Prefat. in Pſalm. Hy 


and Caffrodorus think, Pref. in Pſalm. that Die 
p/alma denotes a change of the voice, the perlo!, 
or the tune, in the Pſalms. Some moderns 


pretend, Vide Geier. Ham. Forſter, Buxtorf, that 


mor a ö 
Selah has no ſignification, but is only a note © 


the ancient muſic, whoſe uſe is now loſt. Ant 
indeed, Selah may be taken away from all the 


places where it is found, without interropii's 
| t 


S EL 


ſenſe of the Pſalm: it rather perplexes the 
Ts lay, as Kimchi, Mis, Grot. Genebr. 


Mariana, &c. it was a note which ſhewed the 


elevation of the voice of the reader in theſe SELEUCUS, De Ne unos, foating, beaten by the 
I. 


places. Abenezra teaches, that it is like the 
concluſion of a prayer, and anſwers nearly in 
ſignification to Amen, or, So be it. At the end 
of their epitaphs, and books, the Jeaus generally 
put Selah, Finis, So be it. 


| We make no doubt but Selah intimates the end, 


or a pauſe, and that this is its proper fignifica- 
tion: but as we do not always find it at the 
end of the ſenſe, or at the end of a canticle, 
we gueſs that the ancient muſicians ſometimes 
put Selah in the margin of their P/alters, to 
ſhew where a muſical pauſe was to be made, 
and where the tune ended. Juſt as in the old 
books of the goſpels, (See M. Simen's Critical 
Hiſtory of the New Teſtament, chap. xxxiii. 
which were read ſolemnly in the church, they 


wrote on the margin, either at length, or with 


a contraction, the Greek word telos, or the Latin 
word finis, to ſhew the place where the deacon 
was to end the leſſon: for at that time the text 
was written at length, without diviſion of 
chapter and verſes. Or elſe, the ancient He- 
brews ſung pretty nearly as the Arabians do at 
this day, (M. D' Arvieux's Cuſtoms of the Ara- 
bians, p. 59, 60.) with great pauſes, ending all 
at once, and beginning all at once, For this 
reaſon, it was neceſlary, in public ſervices, to 
mark in the margin of the pſalm the place of 
the pauſe, and of the end, that the whole choir 


might ſuſpend their voices, or recommence their 


linging, at the ſame time. 


| SELED, hp, afliftion : according to the Syriac, 
E burning, or heat. This word is found but once 


in the Bible, in the form of a verb; and ſig- 
nifies, to be burnt, to be hot: otherwiſe, 70 
frengthen, to be flrong. | | 


| SELENE, Denz vn, the moon. DENG 
| dELEUCIA, Eeaeuxauc, ſoaken or beaten by the 


* 0 a L : 
waves, or that runs as a river; from the Greek 
TeNEvs, . | | 


WE |. SELEUCIA. This name king Selencus gave to 
| the city of Gadara, ſituate beyond and eaſt of 


the city of Tiberias. Stephan. in Gadara. See 
V „ 

- DELEUCIA, a city of Gawlanitis, lying on the 
lake Semecbon. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 23. 


lib. xviii. cap. 3. de Bello, cap. 25. lib. iv. 


cap. 1, 


E Ul. SELEUCIA, a City of Syria, on the Mediter- 


ranean, near where the river Orontes falls into 


is ſea. Paul and Barnabas arrived at Seleucia, 


Vol. II. PART 2. 


his time 


SE L 


where they imbarked for Cyprus, Acts xiil. 4. 


This is the Selena which is mentioned 1 Mace. 
xl. 8. | 


WAVES. 


SELEUCUS, king of Syria, ſurnamed Nicanor, 
chief of the race of the Seleucidæ. He began 
to reign A. M. 3682, one year after the death 
of Alexander the Great, and reigned forty two 
years, dying A. M. 3724, ante A. D. 280. In 
Judea was under the juriſdiction of 
Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, king of Egypt. Yet 


Foſephus ſays, Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 3. that he 


ſhewed great favour to the Jeu in his territory, 


granted them freedom in ſuch cities as he built, 


and particularly in Autioch, the capital of Syria. 


II. SELEVCUs, ſurnamed Callinicus, or Pogon : he 
reigned twenty. years, from A.M. 3759, to 


3779- 


III. SELEvVerus, ſurnamed Ceraunos, or Thunder + 


he reigned three years, from A. M. 3779, to 


3781. 


IV. SeLEVCUS Philepator, or Soter, fon of An- 


tiochus the Great: he reigned twelve years, from 
A.M. 3816, to 3828, ante A. D. 116. He 


Tent Heliodorus to Feruſalem, to take away the 


treaſures of the temple. Vide HELlopokus, 


and 2 Macc. iu. 3, &c. where it is faid, that 


under the reign of this prince Fudea enjoyed 
a profound peace, inſomuch that Seleucus him- 
ſelf furniſhed the ſacrifices of the temple ar his 
own coſt. 3 | 


V. SELEveus, ſon of Demetrius Nicanor : reigned 


one year, A. M. 3880. His ſucceſſor was 


Antiochus Gryphus, | 
VI. SELEvcus, fon of Antiochus Gryphus : made 


war againſt his uncle Antiochus Cyzicenus, took 
him priſoner in battle, and put him to death. 
Some time after, Antiochus ſurnamed Pius, ſon 


of Antiochus Cyzicenus, came to Aradus, aſſumed 


8 


Lev. xxv. 


the diadem, defeated Seleucus, and drove him 
out of Syria. Seleucus retired to Cilicia, where 
endeayouring to raiſe large tributes from the 
people, they revolted againſt him, and burned 
him and all his fricads in his palace. To/eph, 


Antig. lib. xii. cap. 21. A. M. 3910, ante 


A. D. 94- 


ELLING. The Hebrews might ſell their own 


liberty; fathers might / that of their children, 
If your brother ſells himſelf to 
you becauſe of his poverty, you fhall not oppreſs 


bim, nor ſell him again as a flave: he fhall 


| abide with you only as a workman for hire, 


Maimonides ſays, that an Hebrew could not ell 
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Va man fell his daughter to be a maid-ſervant, ſhe 
all not go out as the men-ſervants do. Her maſ- 
ter ſhall not diſmiſs her, as another ſlave is diſ- 
miſſed at the Sabbatical year. He ſhall take her 
as his wife, or ſhall marry her to his ſon. If he 
Cares to do neither of theſe, he ſhall ſet her at 
liberty... os $8 
They ſold alſo inſolvent debtors, and their children, 
as we find, Mat. xviii. 25, and 2 Kings, iv. 1. 
. Sometimes they ſold free-men for ſlaves, as Jo- 
feph was ſold by his brethren. This crime is 
called Plagium e the law puniſhed it with death, 
Exod. xxi. 16. Deut. xxiv. 7. The Fews 
confine'this to the theft of a man of their own 
nation. £#/au ſold his birthright; and for this, 
it appears St. Paul calls him profane, Heb. xii, 
16. It is ſaid in the prophets, that the Lord had 
feld his people to their enemies; as a maſter 
parts with a vicious ſlave, to puniſh him for his 
infidelity. - „ | 
Theu haſt ſold thyſelf to work evil in the fight of the 


Lord, ſaid the prophet Elijah to Ahab, 1 Kings 


XX1. 20. 25. And the wicked 1ſrae/ites men- 
"tioned in the Maccabees, Macc. i. 15. They ſold 
themſelves as ſlaves co fin, being ſubject to their 
eyil inclinations, as flaves are to their maſters. 
Theſe expreſſions were familiar to the Hebrews. 
See Judith vii. 13. | 
St. Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf, or rather of mankind 
in his own perſon, ſays, Rom. vii. 14. 1 am 
carnal, fold under fin; the ſlave of concupiſ- 
- cence and of fin by nature, but ſet at liberty by 
the grace of Jeſus Chriſt. [But obſerve, Ahab 
ſold himſelf, i. e. freely, voluntarily; whereas St. 
Paul was fold, i. e. againſt his will, by force, b 
conſtraint of circumſtances, not of choice. 
SEMACHIAH, Wp, cepexiz, that adberes or 
' unites with the Lord; from p ſamacb, to wnite, 
to joiny to ſupport, and Tv jab, the Lord. 
SEM ACHIAH, or Samachias, ſon of Shematzah, a 
| Levite, a porter belonging to the temple, 1 Chron, 
Xxvi. 7. | „ 
SEMECHON, or Samechon, a lake through which 
the Jordan paſſes ; it is ſixty furlongs long, and 
thirty broad; i. e. 7500 paces long, and 3750 
broad. Some think this lake is called in Jo/huo 
xi. 5, 7, the Waters of Merom, or, the Upper 
Waters ;. and in Judges, v. 18, the Canton of Me- 
rome. In our tranſlation, the high Places of the 
Field.) But we think Merom to be near Dothaim, 
and far enough from Semechon. Tt is not known 


whence the name Semechon is taken ;. ſome de- 


rive it from Samach, in Arabic a fiſb; others, 
| from the Chaldee, ſamak, red, as if the waters were 
- reddiſh and turbid. Certain it is, that there was 
marſhy ground about this lake, 7% pb. de Bella, 


lib. in. cap. 18. The city of Hazor, where 5 
bin, a King of the Canaaiites reigned, 10 


the fide of the lake Semechon; afterwards the ci 


of Seleucia was here, Joſeph. Antiq. lib. v, cap, b. 


The lake Semechon mult be pretty near the City of 


Dan, and the fountains'of Jordan, 120 furlgry, 
from the lake of Tiberias, fouth. Joſephus 5 
de Bello, lib. iv. cap. 1, that the marſhes of this 
lake extended even to Daphne. But there i 
great probability, that, inſtead of Daphne, it 


ſhould be read Dan“; for he ſays in the fam: 


place, that the waters of Jordan fall into thi 


pool, below the temple of the Golden Calf. Now 


the temple of the Golden Calf was at Dan. It; 
extraordinary that this lake ſhould never be men. 
tioned in Scripture, that we know of, | |; 
thought Pliny intended this lake, when he men. 
tions a lake 150 furlongs diſtant from the 
Mediterranean, not far from Libanus, where the 
ſweet-ſcented reed grows, Plin. lib. xii. cap. 24. 


SEMIRAMIS, daughter of Dercetis, or of the 


Syrian Venus, a famous queen of Aſyria, wif: 
of Ninus, who long governed the empire of 4, 


fries during the minority of her fon Niniz, 


he undertook ſeveral wars, which ſhe conducted 


very fortunately, and executed many great works 
at Babylon, and elſewhere, Herodotus, lib, i, 
cap. 184, ſpeaks of ſeveral ramparts and mole 


8 


conſtructed by her near Babylon. Diochrus Jiu. 
lus, lib. i. Bibliothb'. Trogus, feu Juſtin, Stralis, 
Geograph. lib. ii. 16; and others, aſcribe to her 
the honour of building the walls of Babylon; but 
more exact chronologers believe, that Semirani: 
did nothing at Babylon; and it is very probable, 
that her other actions have been extravagant) 
exaggerated. She began to reign at Nine 
A. M. 2789, ante A. D. 1215, about the begin. 


ning of the high prieſt Eli's adminiſtration ; and 


reigned 42 years. 


ENNAH, d, buſh ; from rao ſene : or enen, 


according to the Syriac. 


SENNAH, or Senna? the inhabitants of Sennab, to 


the number 3630, contributed very much to the 
rebuilding . of Feru/alem, after the return from 


_ captivity, Ezra ii. 35. | 
SENECA: Lucius Anneus Seneca, a native of (u. 


duba, preceptor to Nero, and famous for his 
writings, would have no place in this Dinah 
but on account of certain letters, which bear the 
title of St. Paul to Seneca, and of Seneca to &. 


Paul. St. Ferom makes mention of them, !” 


Catal. Scrip. Eeclef. St. Auſtin alſo mentions thele 


_ epiſ:les, Ep. 1135 and ſeveral modern autho!s 
after him. [T. . 
chryphal Canon.] James le Fevre of fable 


hey are printed in Jones“ Apo- 


7 


thought them genuine, publiſhed them ” 


thot 


SEN 


thoſe of St, Paul, and wrote a comment on 
them. Sixtus Sinenfis, in his Bibliotbeca Sacra, 


| has wrote in defence of them, as alſo Antonius 


”- * 


P ofevinus, Alþhonſus Salmeron, Franciſcus Biva- 
rius, Jacobus Pamelius, Margarin de la Biggue. 
Others, as Lip/. de Vita Senec. cap. 10. Tillemont, 
Hi. des Emper. tom. i. p- 560, have ſuſpected, 
that (perhaps antiently there might have been 
true epiſtles of St. Paul to Seneca, and of Seneca 


| to St. Paul, which were known to St. Ferom 


and St. Auſtin ; but thoſe being lolt, ſome im- 


poſtor has compoſed others in their place, which 


are what we now have. But as no proof is given 
of this conjecture, we readily admit that the 
Epiſtles we now have, are the ſame that were 
known to the antients, however, they are not 


conſideration z [being utterly unworthy both of 
Paul and of Seneca. FN 
SENEH, ud, ceva buſh. See Sennah. 
SENNACHERIB, Y ud, buſh of the deſtruction of 
the ſword, of ſolitude, of drought ; from dud ſene, 


buſh, and a charab, to deſtroy, to ay up, to make 


deſolate, defert, or ſword: otherwiſe, according 
to the Hebrew and Syriac, the ſword, or the 
deſtruction of the enemy, This word is ſtrange to 
the Hebrew language. 5 . 
SLNNACHERIB, king of MHria, fon and ſucceſ- 
for of SHalmaneſer; he began to reign in A. M. 


3290, ante A. D. 714. He reigned but four 


years, being killed by his own ſons A. M. 3294. 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, having ſhook off the 
yoke of the 4/rians, by which king Abaz, his 
father, had ſuffered under Tiglath-pilneſer, king 
of 4ſſria; Sennacherib, on notice of this revolt, 
marched againſt him, and took all the ſtrong ci- 


ties of Judah. Hezckiah ſecing he had nothing 
left but Jeruſalem, which, perhaps he found dif- 


ficulty enough to ſecure, ſent ambaſſadors to 


Sennacherib, then at the ſiege of Lachifh, ſaying, 


** I have committed a fault; but withdraw your 
army out of my territories, and I will bear what- 


ever you ſhall impoſe upon me.” Sennacherib 


demanded three hundred talents of filver, and 
thirty talents of gold; which Hezekiah remitted 


to him ſoon after ; yet the king of Aſyria would 


not leave his dominions. „ | 
He ſent from Lachiſh to Jeruſalem three of his 


chief officers, Tartan, Rabſaris, and Rab-/hakeh, 
to ſummon Hezekiah : Rab-ſhakeh uttered many 


| blaſphemies againſt God, and many inſults againſt 
Hezekiah, (Sec RAB-SHAKEH and HEZEK IAR.) 
In the meau time Sennacherib quitted the ſiege 


of Lachiſb, and applied himſelf to that of Lib- 
. reported what he had 


hah, Rab-ſbakeh 
(aid to Hezebiah, and that he returned no anſwer, 


SEN 


Sennacherih wrote a letter to Hezekiah, urging 


him to return to his duty, and to follow the ex- 


ample of ſo many other nations that had ſubmit- 


ted. At the ſame time he went with all his 
army to meet Trrhakah, king of Ethiopia, who 
was marching towards him. But the Lord ſent 


a deſtroying angel againſt the army of Sennache- 
rib, who ſlew in one night 185,000 men, 2 Kings, 
xix. 35. Sennacherib was forced to return with 
all ſpeed to Nineveh; where, while he was paying 
his adorations to his god Niſroch, in his temple, 
his two ſons Adrammelech and Sharezer ſlew him 
with their ſwords, and fled into Armenia. Ejar- 


Haddon his ſon reigned in his ſtead, A. M. 3294, 


| _ Art Tobit, i. 21. acquaints us, that when Sennacherib 
the better for that; nor do they deſerve any 


returned to Nineveh, he began to perſecute the 
captive J/raelites, whom he confidered as the 
cauſe of his diſgrace. But after forty-five days, 
according to the Latin text, or fifty- five accord- 


ing to the Greek, this prince was flain by his 


own ſons. The Rabbins think, that what deter- 
mined Sennacherib's ſons to kill him, was a reſo- 
lution he had made, as they were informed; of 
ſacrificing them to his idol: wherefore they 
thought it beſt to prevent him. 5 


As to the defeat of his army by the deſtroying an- 


gel, the Rabbins believe, that fire fell upon them 


from heaven, and reduced their bodies to aſhes, 
_* without doing any harm to their cloaths, which 


fell to the poſſeſſion of the 1ſrae/ites, as they pre- 

tend. They found this tradition upon Ifai: x. 

16. e poo the Lord, the Lord of hoſts, fend 
ts fa 


among toner leanneſs, and undes his glory he 


ſhall kindle a burning, like the burning of a fre. 


By glory, they ſay, is meant their magnificent 
habits. Other Hebrewvs had told St. Ferom, that 
the angel Gabriel was ſent among the Afri- 
ans to deſtroy them. Some fancy it was the 
plague, or ſome internal diſtemper, that killed 
them all in one night, Beroſ. ap Foſeph. Antig. 
lib. x. cap. 2. Vid. Toft. & Salian. Others will 
have it, that this vaſt army was difturbed by 


a tempeſt, that being ſeized by a panick fear, 
and miſtaking each other for enemies, they turned 
their arms againſt themſelves, and killed one an- 


other, 


Feredstus, lib. ii. cap. 147, ſpeaking of Sennacher , 


relates his diſaſter in a very different manner. 
He quotes the Egyptian prieſts, who ſaid that 
Sethon, king of Egypt, and prieſt of Vulcan, being 
attacked by Sennacherib, king of the Frabians and 
the rians, and ſeeing himſelf. deſerted by lil; 
own ſoldiers, begged of Vulcan ſome ſpeedy aſ- 
ſiſtance. Vulcan appeared to him the night fol- 
lowing, and promiſed help, Sethon therefore 
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5 SEN | 
marching with a few troops, advanced to Pelu- 
ſium. The ſame night a body of field-rats came 


into the camp of the Afjyrians, and gnawed the 


thongs of their bucklers, and the ſtrings of their 
bows z ſo that, next morning they found them- 
ſelves in no condition to uſe their arms, but fled. 
Moſt commentators are of opinion, that the army 
of Sennacherib. was deſtroyed before Jeruſalem, 
preparing for the fiege of this city. But it 
appears plainly from {ſaiah x. 24, 25, 26. that 
Sennacherib did not ſorm the ſiege of Veruſa- 
lem, and that in his march againſt T:irhakah 
this calamity befell him. Ber/us, apud Foeph. 
Autig. lib. x. cap. 1. tells us, that Sennache- 
rib had carried the war into Egypt, and had 
ſubdued all Ma. Joſephus relates that this prince 
having ſpent a Jong time in the ſiege of Peliſium, 
when his works were advanced, and he was on 
the point of becoming maſter of the place, he 
was obliged to raiſe the fiege, leſt the king of 
Ethiopia ſhould ſurprize him, who came with a 
vaſt, army to aſſiſt the Egyptianc. The Rabbins 
pretend, that the angel which deſtroyed the A/j- 
rians, cut off the hair and beard of Sennacherib 
himſelf, and ſent him home into his own country 
loaded with ignominy and diſgrace, Author. Tra- 
dit. in Reg. & Paral. They found this tradi- 
tion upon theſe words of Iſaiah, vii. 20. In the 
fame day ſhall the Lord fhave with a razor that is 
Hired, namely, by them beyond the river, by the king 
of Aſſyria, the head and the hair of the feet, and it 
ſhall alſo conſume the beard, 5 
The Babylonian Talmud will have it, that the army 
of Sennacherib was deſtroyed by thunder. The 
Targums, or Chaldee paraphraſes, are quoted, 
which affirm the ſame thing. Others believe, 
that they periſhed by means of a hot wind, which 
God cauſed to blow againſt them; a wind very 


common in thoſe parts, (Thevenet. Voyage, Part i. 


lib. ii. cap. 20. Part ii. lib. i. cap. 20. lib. ii. cap. 
16.) and which makes great ravages there, ſtifling 
thouſands of perſons in a moment, as often hap- 
pens to thoſe great caravans of Mahometans, that 


go yearly pilgrimages to Mecca, Jeremiah li. 1. 


calls this wind a deſtroying wind. The threaten- 
ing made by Iſaiah, xxxvii. 7. to Sennacherib ;, 


behold I will ſend a blaſt upon him, and he ſhall 


hear a,rumour, ſeems alſo to inſinuate this great 
wind. Vide FRAGMENTS, No. IV. p. 10. 


SENSE of the Scripture. 'Theſe five ſenſes may be 


diſtinguiſhed in Scripture. 

I. The 8 rammatical Senſe. 

II. The Hifterical, or Literal Senſe. 
III. The Mlegorical, or Figurative Senſe. 
IV. The Anagogical Senſe. | 


V. The Tropclogical, or Mora] Senſe, | 


SEN 

I. The Grammatical Senſe is what the words of the 
text preſent to the mind, according to their pro. 

per and uſual ſignification. Thus when it i; 
ſaid that God repents, is angry, aſcends, or de. 
ſcends, has his eyes open, or ears attentive, E. 
the grammatical /en/e of theſe expreſſions might 
ſuggeſt, that God is corporeal, and ſubje& to the 
ſame weakneſſes as ourſelves. But as juſt rex; 

and ſound faith aſſure us, that he has none 0 

our infirmicies and imperfections; upon ſuch, 

| e we are not to abide by the grammatical 
enſe. 

II. The Literal and Hiſtorical Senſe is what belong 
to the hiſtory, or fact, to the /en/e which the re. 
hearſal and terms of the Scripture immediate 
preſent to the mind. Thus when it is ſaid, that 
Abraham married Hagar; that he afterwarg; 
ſent her away; that 2 was born of Sarah, 
that he received circumciſion: theſe facts, in the 
hiſtorical and literal ſe⁰ſe, mean nothing but what 

is expreſſed in the hiſtory; i. e. the conjugil 
marriage of Abraham with Hagar, the natural 
birth of Iſaac, &c. 

III. The Allegorical and Figurative Senſe, examines 
what may be concealed under the terms, or un- 
der the events of a hiſtory. Thus the mar. 
riage of Abraham with Hagar, who was after- 
wards repudiated becauſe of her inſolence, and 
that of her ſon; is a figure, or repreſentation 
[PRE-/igurdtion] of the ſynagogue, which ws 

only a ſlave, and which was divorced and rejected 

. becauſe of its infidelity and ingratitude. Sar 
is the figure of the Chriftian church; and fas: 

of the people choſen by God. 
IV. The Anagogical Senſe, or ſenſe of analogy and 
agreement, refers certain expreſſions of Scripture 
to eternal life and happineſs ; becauſe of the 
conformity, or ſimilitude between the terms uſed 
to expreſs ſomething happening in this world, 
and what ſhall happen hereafter in heaven, For 
example, on occaſion of the Sabbath, or ſeventh- 
day's reſt, enjoined the people of God, a trans 

tion may be made to that repoſe, or reſt, which 
the ſaints enjoy in heaven. On occaſion of the 
1/raelites. entering the land of Promiſe, we natu- 
rally advert to the entering of the elect into the 
land of the promiſed heaven, Sc. 

V. The Arch, or T ropological Senſe, deduces moral 
re flections for the conduct of life, and manners 
from what is related hiſtorically and literally in 

| Scripture. So from thoſe words, Deut. xx. 4: 

' thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox, when he treadeth 
out the corn, St. Paul infers that preachers, and | 

| inſtruQors, ought to be ſupplied. with the uecel- 

ſaries of life, 1 Cor. ix. 10. 1 

The objects of the literal /er/e are facts and - 

IN _—_ ory; 


SEP 
tory 3 of the allegorical, what we believe, or 
myſteries of our faith ; of the anagogical, eternal 


happineſs, and what relateth thereto; of the mo- 


ral or tropological, the regulation of our mannersz 
all which is comprehended in this diſtich. 
| Litera geſta docet, quid credas Allegoria, 
Moralis quid agas, qud tendas Anagogia. 


e five /enſes may be obſerved in this one word, 
i he grammatical /enſe, it ſignifies ' 
the viſion of peace; in the literal and hiſtorical | 
ſenſe, the capital city of Fudea ; in the allego- 
rical ſenſe, the church militant; in the anagogi- 


cal ſenſe, the church triumphant; in the moral 


ſenſe, a ſaithful ſoul, of which Jeruſalem is a kind 


of figure. 


SENUA, deup, buſh ; from dad ſenab: otherwiſe 


enemy, according to the Syriac, 


[ SEORIM, W, barley, goats, hair, whirl-winds, 


eſtimations, tempeſts ; from . ſhoher, or ſhahar, 
according to different readings ; otherwiſe, goats, 
demons, hairy men; from Yu ſhahir: otherwiſe, 
barley ; from My. 


. SEORIM. The family of Seorim was the fourth 
| in order of the twenty-four ſacerdotal families, 


i Chron, xxiv. 8. | 3 | 
| SEPHAR, Mb, cop, book, letter, or ſcribe, nar- 
| ration, or enumeration ; from Odo ſaphar, or ſepher, 
according to different readings. 

SPH AR, a mountain of the eaſt, probably about 
| Armenia. The ſons of Joltan had their dwel- 
ling from Meſha, as thou goejt unto Sephar, a 


mount of the eaſt, Gen. x. 30. We believe theſe 


mountains to have been the dwelling of the Se- 


pharvaim, (See that Article below), and of the 


Suſpires, of whom geographers ſpeak. | 
| SEPHARAD. Vide BospHoRUSs and OBADIAH. 
SEPHARVAIM, yd, cezÞ&uv, the two books, 


or the tavo ſcribes. | 


SEPHARVAIM. When Shalmaneſer, king of 
Aſſyria, carried away Vrael from Samaria to 


beyond the Euphrates, he brought other peo- 


ple in their ſtead into Paleſtine, among whom 


were the Sepharvaim, 2 Kings xvii. 24. 31. 
A. M. 3283, ante A. D. 1721. The place of 
their former habitation is not exactly known: 
ſome pretend they inhabited the city of Sphera,. 
on the Euphrates. We think their dwelling to 
have been in the mountains of Sephar, Gen. x. 


30. and that the Saſpires, who, according to He- 
rodetus, lib. i. cap. 103. lib. iii. cap. 94. lib. vii. 


cap. 79, were the only people that inhabited be- 


tween the Colchians and the Medes, are the Se- 
pharvaim, Strabo, lib. x. places the Sarapares in 


'# 


| Rabbati, fol. 75. 2. 


SEP 
eration there made of thoſe nations, we do'not 
nd the Sepharvaim, or Sepharvaites; except $ 984 
are expreſſed by the name of the Tarpelites, 
which may be put for the Tapyres, or Sapiret, ac- 
cording to the Chaldean pronunciation. 


The Scripture ſpeaks, Iſa. xxxvii. 13. 2 Kings, xix. 


13. of the city of Sepharvaim, which probably 
was the capital of this people; and the king of 
Sepharvaim is, the God of theſe people. This 
appears pretty plainly from comparing theſe paſ- 
ſages, 2 Kings xvii. 34. Where are the Gods of 
Hamath and of Arpad? Where are the Gops of 
Sepbarvaim, Hena, and Ivah ? And Ifa. xxxvil. 
13. 2 Kings xix. 13. where is the King of Hamath, 
and the KING of Arpad, and the King of the city of 
Sepharvaim, of Hena, and Ivah? Laſtly, 2 Kings 
xvii. 31. the Sepharvites burnt their children in the 
fire to Adrammelech and Anammelech, the Gods 


/ Sepharvaim. There is therefore great proba- 


bility that Zena and Iua are the ſame as Anaim— 
melech and Adrammelech, the Gods of the Sephar- 
vites, But Anammelech apparently ſtands for the 
moon, and Adrammelech for the fun. Vide their 
Articles; and FRAGMENTS, No. CVIH. [For 
AMelek, king, ſhould we not read Moloch, in the 
places quoted ?] | | 


SEPHET, that judges ; from vd ſhaphat, to judge 5 


or that ordains; from new fhaphat.. 


SEPHIROTH, ed, 6rightneſſes.. 
SEPHORIS, a famous city of Zebulun, and the 


capital of Galilee : afterwards named Dioce/area. 
The Jews place it eighteen miles from Tiberias, 
though others ſay but ten miles. Rabb.. in Echa 
It was not far from Taber, 
and the great plain. I do not find it in Foſbua, 
or in the ſacred authors; but Foſephus often 
ſpeaks of it. He ſays, Antig. lib. 14. cap. 10. 
x 99 Gabinius placed here one of his five tribu- 
nals; that Sephoris was in the midſt of Judea; 
that it was the largeſt and beſt city in this coun- 
try, and that it became the capital of it, after 
Nero had given Galilee to the younger Agrippa; 
that mount A/amon is pretty near Sephorit, which 
is as it were the center of Galilee. The firſt city of 
Galilee that one came to from Ptolemais, was Sepho- 
ris, Joſeph. de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 23. lib. iii. cap. i. 


SEPTUAGINT, or Seventy Interpreters.. By this 


name are generally underſtood the ſeventy, or 
rather ſeventy-two interpreters, who, it has been 


thought tranflated from Febrew-into Greek the 


books of the Old Teſtament, or, at leaſt, the 
Pentateuch, if we believe St. Ferom, in Ezekiel 


v. & in Mich. ii. and others. 


Armenia. In Ezra, iv. 10. the tranſportation of This is the hiſtory of this tranſlation; as Areas 


the nations is imputed to the great and noble Aſ- 


relates it. 


noppar, probably Eſarhaddon. But in the enu—- 


Demetrius Phalareus; librarian to 
Ptolemy Philadelphu;, king of Egypt, having 
TE | uled 
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uſed his utmoſt induſtry to collect books in che 
library at Alexandria, king Philadelphus alked 


trius anſwered 200, ooo; but he hoped in a ſhort 
time to have 500,000 z and, ſays he, I have been 
informed, that the laws of the eue well deſerve 
a place here, but they ought to be firſt tranſlated 


out of - Hebrew into Greek. The king replied, 
he would write to the high-prielt of the Jews 


about it. 


Then Ariſtæas, author of this narration, who was 


preſent, and who had the honour of being of the 


him, ene day, how many books he had? Deme- Philadelphus received Eleazar's commiſſio 
ferne; expreſſed great reſpect for th. 


and embelliſhments, of the leaves. 
theſe deputies, that he ſhould always 


life guard to this prince, thought of a matter 


which he had had a good while in his mind, and 
which he had communicated to Sgſibius of T aren- 
trum and to Andreas, two of his friends, that were 
chief officers in the king's guards; which was, 
to procure the liberty of a great number of 
"Zews, whom king Ptolemy, f 

Philadelphus had brought captive into Egypt. 
Ariſtæas, Sgſibius, and Andreas took therefore this 
-opportunity to tell the king, that ſince he defired 
a tranſlation of the ſacred books of the Fes, it 
would become his liberality and magnificence, 


father of Ptolemy | 


tisfaction. And the king was ſo pleaſed with 


after another. | 
Three days after this, Demetrius Phalerens to 


to free from ſervitude a great number of Fews 


now in his territories, that the whole natjon be- 


4ng.obliged by this favour, might the more rea- 


dily ſend him the books he defired. 


The king aſking how many theſe captives might 


be? was anſwered, about one hundred thouſand. 


This jarge number did not diſcourage Philadel-_ 
phus, and he promiſed them liberty. At the ſame 


time he gave orders, that twenty drachmas a head 
ſhould be diſtributed to all perſons who had Fewr/b 
ſlaves, who were forthwith to be made free. He 
publiſhed an. edict in their favour, in which he 


reſtored to liberty, not only all the Fezvs which 


his father, or himſelf, had brought into Egypt, but 
all others who might happen to be in ſervitude 
there on any account. The king's expence on 
this occaſion was above fix hundred talents, 


(136,875/.) taking the talent to be the Egyy- 
tian, Attick, or Eubean talent of ſilver, of 228 5 


. pound, 


F. 


Eleazar, to deſire of him the books of the law, 


After this Philadelphus wrote to the high-prieſt 


and tranſlators capable of rendering them out of 


Hebrew into Greek. This letter was carried by 
ambaſſadors, with rich preſents: and Angreas 
andiArifieas were of the number.. Eleazar rea- 
dily complied with the king's requeſt, and ſent 
him the book of the law, together with ſeventy- 


two Jeu, {kilful in the Greek and Hebrew 


tongues, to tranſlate thoſe ſacred books. He 


vote alſo to the king, with thanks for his rich 


preſents, and to commend his piety towards God, 


the greater 
tranſlation of the holy books. They be an there- 


ty-two days together, Ita Ariſtæas apud iſttr. i 
When the work was finiſked, they put it into th! 


of the Jeu at Alexandria, that they might judge 


3 


what difficulties they might meet with, wha 


SEN 
and his generoſity to the Jews in his don. 


nions. 
ners with 


oly books they had brought; worſhippeq 
and bowed himſelf before them ee 
mired the beauty of the vellum, and the writin 
in golden letters; alſo the variety of the colo: 


He affureg 


hr look 
the day of their arrival as a feſtival, 1277 


this day fell on the ſame on which this prince 
had overcome Antigonus in a ſea- ſight, he did 
them the honaur of making them eat with hin 
At dinner he put ſeveral queſtions to them, 10 
which they returned anſwers intirely to his fl. 


their converſation, that he treated them feye;. 
days together, that he might hear them all ont 


theſe ſeventy-two Hebrews into the iſle of Pl. 
ror, and led chem into a very fine hovfe, at the 
northern part of the iſland, on the fca-hore 
and far from any noif-, that they might with 

reater tranquility apply themielves to the 


fore their work, and diſcuſſing among themſelre; 


they had fixed on any thing, and brought it toa | 
condition of being entered fair, they reported it | 
to Demetrius, who had it fairly writ down by hi 
copyers. They laboured thus from morning to 
the ninth hour, z. e. till three hours before the 
ſun-ſet ; then they returned into the city, whae 
they were plentifully furniſhed with necefſarics, 
This they continued for ſeventy, or rathier lever- 


Verſione Rufini. Euſeb. Cyrill. Alexand. Cedren, 
hands of Demetrius, who read it in an affembly 


of its agreement with the original. They were 
much pleaſed with it, and greatly extolled, a: 
well Demetrius who had procured this veilion, 
as the interpreters who had made it, Alter 
which they pronounced an anathema againſt any 
one who ſhould make any alteration in this wer. 
fon in any manner. The king being informes 
of what had paſſed, expreſſed much ſatisfaction, 
He had the law of Moſes read to him, and greatly 
admired the wiſdom of it. He aſked Demetris 
why no hiſtorian, or poet, had made any menten 
of fo divine a work? Demetrius replied, it 
from that reſpe& which had always been paid 
to this divine book. That Theopermpus havin; 


inſerted 
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inlerted ſomething of it in his hiſtory, had been 


ſtruck with a diſeaſe, which deprived him of his 
underſtanding and that Theodotus, a tragic poet, 
endeavouring to put ſomething of it in his poems, 
had been ſtruck, with blindneſs; but that both 
ad been miraculouſly. cured, after having ac- 
knowledged and confeſſed the fault. 


Philadelphus therefore received the work of the in- 


' terpreters with great veneration, and cauſed it to 
be laid up in his library, to be kept with great 
care. He greatly careſſed the ſeventy tranſlators, 
invited them to come often to ſee him, and ſent 


+ x : 


1 


rich preſents for Eleazar. 


| This is the ſubſtance of the hiſtory of Ariſteas, 


which this author addreſſes to his brother Philo- 
crates, to whom he gives an account of all this, 
as an eye-witneſs, and one who was perfectly 


well informed of every eng Oat paſte. 7 
| | 1 ntig. lib. xii. 
cap. 2. who has taken it out of Arifkeas, Philo 


ſame ſtory we read in Foſephus,-. 
alſo, ſpeaks of the Verſion of the Septuagint, as 
having been performed by inſpired writers; but 


he makes no mention either of Ariſtæas or Deme- 


trius Phalereus, Philo, de vit. Moſ. lib. ii. 


| fin Martyr's account is very different, Exhort. 


4 Grecos, He ſays that Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
being informed that the Zewvs had antient hiſto- 
ries written in Hebrew, he ſent for ſeventy men 


Part foi to tranſlate theſe works into 
Greek, He 


might ſtudy without interruption, and without 


communicating with each other; ſo that he 


might be the more ſecure of the faithfulneſs of 
their tranſlation. God himſelf ordered it ſo, that 
they ſhould tranſlate. in ſo uniform a manner, as 
not only to uſe the ſame words, but alſo in the 
ſame number. This cauſed in the king ſo vaſt 
admiration, that he gave them great rewards, 
and ſent them back with honour into their own 
country. 
at Alexandria, they ſhewed him, in the iſle of 
Pharos, the ruins of thoſe cells in which theſe 
interpreters had been ſhut up. | 


| The ſame Futin, in his ſecond apology, relates this 


in another manner; he ſays, that Ptolemy having 
a deſign to collect a very ample library, wrote to 
Herod, king of the Jeabs, to ſend him the books 
of the prophets. Herod ſent them; but as theſe 
books were written in Hebrew, Ptolemy ſent again 
to Herod, to deſire him to ſend ſome who were 


able to tranſlate them into Greek: this being 
done, the books were put into the king of Egypt's 


library, where they are at preſent, ſays Juſtin, in 


| the hands of all the Jeus. St. Trenæus, St. Cyril 


v gs 


them back into Judea with ample rewards, and 


I le had theſe men put into the. iſle of 
| Phares, into ſeventy different cells, that they 


uſtin adds to this, that when he was 


SEN 


ol Puruſalem, St. Chryftom, and St. Auſtin, ſpeak 
| alſo of the ſeventy-two cells of the ſeventy-two 
— Interpreters, Iren. lib. ui. contr, adv. heref. cap. 


25. ſeu 21. Ne. edit, Cyrill. Jeroſol. Cathech. iv. 


p. 36, 373 but Epiphanius allows but thirty-ſix: 


o 
« 


thus he relates the ſtory, de ponderibus & menſu- 


rig, ts 9, 10, 11. 


ſriſtæas, in his hiſtory of the ſeventy 


e ſays, that 4 in | | 
interpreters, informs us, that Ptolemy Philadelphus 


. ereCted a library at Alexandria, in the place 


called Bruchium, and committed the care of it to 


Demetrius Phalereus. One day as the king was 


aſking Demetrius how many books he had, De- 
metrius anſwered about 54,800, but that there 
might eafily be a much greater number, if tranſ- 
lations were made of ſuch books as were among 
the Ethiopians, the Indians, the Perſians, the 


 Elamites, the Babylonians, the Afſyrians, the Chal- 


deans, the Romans, the Pheniciuns, the Syrians, 
and thoſe that inhabited Greece, ſays he, for- 


merly called Latins, and not Romans. In all ap- 
pearance he meant the Greeks of Italy, or of great 
Greece. He added, that in Fudea, and at Jeru- 


defired of the 


ſalem, there were ſeveral divine books written by 
prophets, which might be obtained if they were 
'Zews. . 


The king wrote therefore a letter to the Tews, 


which is to be ſeen in Epiphanius, by which he 
deſired theſe books. The Jecus ſent him the two 
and twenty books of the Old Teſtament, written 
in golden letters; as alſo ſeventy-two Apocry- 


phal books. But theſe works being in Hebrew, . 
the king deſired them to ſend him interpreters, 


to render them into Greek. They ſent. him fe- 


venty-two choſen men, ſix out of each tribe; 


and in order that the tranſlation might be as 
exact as poſſ ble, and that the interpreters might 


have no communication with each. other, the 


hands of thoſe in the next cell, and ſo on till all 


king cauſed to be built, in the ifle of Pharos, 
thirty-ſix cells, in each of which he ſhut up two 


- _ tranſlators, that they might ſtudy together ;. and 


he allowed them ſervants. to attend them, and 
tranſcribers to write down in notes or ſhort- 
hand, what ſhould be diftated. Theſe cells had 
no windows; but each had a ſky-light. Each 
two interpreters had a book given them, and 
when they had tranſlated it, it paſſed through the 


the books were tranflated thirty-ſix times. 
They laboured thus from morning to evening, and 


at night were fetched away in thirty-ſix boats, 


and brought to the palace, where they ate with 


the king. Then they were put into ſix and 


thirty chambers, where they lay two in a cham- 


ber. The day following, early in the morning, 
they were carried back in the like — to 
55 their 
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their cells. When the whole work was finiſhed, Many of the antient fathers of the church had f, 


the i dc upon his throne, and had the work great a reſpect for this verſion of the Septuagin 
| that they looked on it as .infallible and i x 


read to him, Thirty-ſix readers held the thirty - | | a8 f inſpired; 
| fix copies of the tranſlation, and a thirty-ſeventh St. Auſtin even thinks that in thoſe paſſages where 


held the Hebrew oy ove In confronting all 
_ theſe verſions, it was found, they were ſo perfeQ- 
ly alike, that what one had added or retrenched, 


had alſo been added or retrenched by every one; 
and that what was retrenched was really uſeleſs 


and ſuperfluous. This convinced all the afſem- 


bly that the interpreters had been inſpired by the 
Holy Ghoſt. The king laid up the tranſlation 


in the library called Bruchium, which was as the 


mother of the ſecond library, called Serapæum. 


The Talmuds of Feruſalem and Babylon ſay, that 


_ cells. 


— 


king Ptolemy having made the ſeventy-two elders 
come to him, without informing them what he 
defired of them, he ſhut' them up in ſeventy-two 
Then he told them he would have them 
tranſlate the Holy Books into Greek. They com- 
plied with the king's deſire, and with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, and God ſo happily directed them, that they 
all tranſlated in the ſame manner. | 

e Samaritans have alſo laid claim to the honour 
of this tranſlation ; they relate, that the king of 


Egypt having cauſed the high-prieſt of the Sama- 


ritans to come to him, and alſo that of the Fews, 
with other aſſiſtants on both ſides to tranſlate the 


Holy Scriptures into Greet; the tranſlation of 


the Samaritans was preferred before that of the 
Zewws, and laid up in the library of Alexandria. 


Philo, de vit. Moſ. lib. ii. relates, that the Vetus of 


Egypt were ſo tranſported on making this tranſ- 
lation of the law into Greek, that they appointed 
an annual feaſt to perpetuate the memory of it. 
They went every year into the iſle of Pharos, ac- 
companied by ſeveral ſtrangers, who came thither 
out of devotion, as well as themſelves; they re- 
freſhed themſelves with entertainments of piety, 
ſome under tents, others on the ſhore, and on 


the ſand, being filled with reſpe& for a place 


which had been ſanctioned by the preſence of 
the ſeventy interpreters. The febrarzing Fewvs, 
on the contrary, conceived ſo much contempt 
and abhorrence for this verſion, that they made 
a faſt on the eighth day of Thebet, { December 
Scaliger Notis in Chronic. Euſeb. ad an. 1134. p. 
134. To ſhew how much they diſapprove the 


liberty the Helleniſtical eus had taken in tranſ- 


lating the laws into a foreign and impure lan- 


guage, they ſay, in Maſſechet Sopherim, that the 
day on which this tranſlation was made, was as 


fatal to I/rael, as that on which FJeroboam, the 
ſon of Nebat made the golden calves; and that 


then the heavens were covered with darkneſs for 


three days together. 


the Septuagint differs from the Hebrew, we oupht 
to believe that the Holy Ghoſt, who inſpire 
them, as well as he inſpired the firft Authors 
conducted their pen; fo that each of them tell 
us nothing but what is abſolutely certain, though 
| ſometimes they appear contrary to each other. 
Thus he preſerves the authority of the Septus. 
gint, without derogating from that of the origi. 
nal. St. Hilary, in Pſalm cxxxi. n. 24, will have 
it, that in ſuch places where different interyre. 
ters vary from each other, upon any paſſage of 
the Old Teſtament, we ought to adhere to the 
Septuagint as the moſt. antient verſion, ang 
' which has been moſt authorized by uſe in the 
church. „ 
This ſentiment of the fathers, concerning the in- 
ſpiration of the Septuagint, was founded on that 
ſurprizing agreement among the ſeveral copies 
of thoſe interpreters, though ſhut up ſeparately 
in thirty-ſix, or in ſeventy-two, cells. But a5 
this faCt itſelf is very doubtful, it could not ſerve 
as a foundation for an article of ſuch conſequence, 
Therefore the church has never admitted the 


inſpiration of theſe interpreters; and Jerom, 


præfat. in Pentateuc. ad Dęſiderium, ſays Neſcio qui; 
primus Autor ſeptuaginta Alexandrie mendlacis ſu 
extruxerit, and very much inveighs againſt the 
firſt who invented the fable of the ſeventy 
cells. He maintains, that theſe interpreters 
_ conferred together, and aſſiſted each other in 
their tranſlations. In a word, that they were 
mere tranſlators, and not prophets. Iii una Ba- 
| felica congregatos contuliſſe, non prophetaſſe ; aliud 
eft enim eſſe Vatem, aliud Interpretem. He ſheus 
there are many faults in their tranſlation, and 
he thinks that they did not tranflate the whole 
Scripture, but only the five books of Mz/es. He 
ſays, that Jeſephus and Philo, and the whol: 
ſchool of the Hebrews, affirm the ſame; and 
Ariſtæas, who is the firſt author of the ſtory of 
the verſion of the ſeventy, ſays only, that they 
read to the king the books of the law, Hierin. 
in Ezech. v. & in Mich. ii. 
The greateſt part of modern critics undertake to 
' 'ſhew the falſity of what has been ſaid, concern. 
ing the manner in which the verſion of the S- 
tuagint was made; and it muſt be owned, that 
their reaſons have great appearance of truth. 
They ſhew, Firſt, the diverſity of opinions, in 
this matter. Secondly, Ariſtæas, ſaid to be the 
author of the oldeſt account we have of this 
matter, ill ſupports the part he acts. He _ 
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r a Pagan, yet ſpeaks and acts like a zeal- 
wo oh Thirdly he ſpeaks of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, as of a wile and religious prince, full of 
reſpect for the true God, for his temple, and his 
Scriptures; yet it is known from hiſtory that he 
was a very corrupt and wicked prince. Fourthly, 
he tells us, that Demetrius Phalareus was friend, 
and library-keeper, to king Philadelphus, where- 
as it is known, (Hermippus apud Laert. lib. v. 
in Demetrio. Ita & Suidas,) that Demetrius 
having adviſed Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, to 
exclude his ſon Ptolemy Philadelphus from the 
kingdom, Philadelphus was ſo provoked at this 
advice, that when te came to the throne, he 
exiled Demetrius, till he ſhould determine farther 
about him: But Demetrius not being able to 
bear the tireſomeneſs of this baniſhment, put 
bimſelf to death by the bite of an aſp. Fiftbly, 
they obſerve the ſame ſtyle, and that a ſtyic full 
of Hebrai ſins, throughout the hiſtory of the pre- 

tended Ariſtæas; in the letters of Phi:udelphus 


to the high-prieſt Eleazar; in thoſe of Eleazar 


to the king; and in the petition of Demetrius to 
Philadelphus. Other remarks are made on the 
hiſtory of Arifteas, which render it very ſuſpi- 
cious, and give reaſon to conſider it as the work 
of ſome Jew, who has borrowed the name of 

Ariſtæas, the better to diſguiſe the forgery. Vide 
allo PRIDEAUX, CONNECT. Part 2, 

What then are we to think of the ancient Greek 
verſion of the Bible, that we have in our hands, 
under the name of the Septuagint? It is agreed 
that this muſt be an ancient verſion, and it might 
well have been made in the time of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus; at leaſt the five books of Moſes, the 
tranſlation of which is more faithful, and exact, 
than that of the other books; but we do not 
know preciſely, either the time or the authors 
of it. The tranſlations of the other books ſeem 
to have been done by other hands, which are as 
much unknown as the former, and the authors 
might live at different times. The diverſity of 
ſtyle, and of the manner in which the ſame word 
is tranſlated, give reaſon to judge that they were 
done by ſeveral hands. Neither can it be known 
whether it proceeds from the tranſlators, or the 
copiers, that ſo many variations are found in the 
Greek, from the Hebrew original; and the alter- 
ations in Genefts, concerning the ages of the pa- 

triarchs who lived before and after the food, to 
the building of Babel. Theſe changes and addi- 
tions could not be the effect of chance, they are 
fo numerous; eſpecially in Jo, in the Proverbs, 
in the greater prophets, in the books of Sumue!, 
and in the Kings. 85 
e Critics who have expreſsly handled this matter, 
are Sea / iger, Uſer, Walton, Fraſſen, M. du Pin, 
Vardal, Heddy, &c. mm. 
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SEPULCHRE. The Hebrews were always very 


careſul about the burial of their dead. Many 
of their Sepulchres were hewn in rocks; for ex- 


ample, that bought by Hrabam for the burving 


of Sarah, Gen. xxiti. 4. 6; thoſe of the kings of 
Tudah and 1/rael; and that wherein our Saviour 
was laid in mount Calvary, Sometimes alſo, 


their graves were dug in the ground; and com- 


monly without their towns, in burying-places 
ſet apart. Generally they put ſome hewn ſton2, 
or other preſervative over a grave, to ſhew it 
was a burying-place, that paſſengers might be 
warned to avoid it, that they might not be pol- 
luted. 


Feſus Chriſt, Mat, xxiii. 27. ſays, that the Phariſees 


were like vhited ſepulchres, which appeared fine 
without, but inwardly were full of rottenneſs 
and corruption. Lightfoot ſhews, that every 
year, on the 15th of February, they whitened 


them anew. In Luke xi. 44. our Saviour com- 


pares the Phariſees to graves whic? appear not, 
and men that walk aver them are not aware of 
them; or, know not that theſe places are unclean ; 
ſo that they contract an involuntary impurity. 
See FUNERALS. John Nicholui, de Sepulchris Fu 
deorum ; Leo of Modena's Ceremonies of the Jews, 
part 5, 6. aud Buxtorf's Synagog. Fudzorum, 
35. | 


Sepulchre of Abſalom, to the eaſt of Jeriſalem. 
Dee ABSALOM, and Plate, MAP OF JERUSALEM. 

Sepulchre of Sarah. See MACPELAH. | 

Sepulehre of Moſes. After the death of this fa- 


mous law-giver, the arch-angel Michael, Jude g. 
diſputed with the devil about his body. What 
was the ſubject of this diſpute has been much 
conteſted. Some have thought, that the devil 
withſtood the burial of es, maintaining, that 
he had not deferved this honour, having unjuſtly 
killed an Egyptian in Egypt, Oecum. in Ep. Tude, 
ex antiquor. traditione. Glyca:, parte 2 Annal, 
Sc. Others have maintained, that Moſes was 
buried by the hands of angels, without letting 
the Hebrews have any knowledge of it, for fear 
they ſhould be tempted to pay him divine honours 


after his death, Philo de Vita 71. ad fin. Epi- 
Phan. hare. 9. 84, &c. po 
Others pretend, that the devil would have had him 


be buried with public ſolemnity, that the people 


might thence take occaſion of frequenting his 


tomb, and worſhipping him as a God. Some 
think he did not die like other men, but was 
tranſlated out of this world into the earthly pa- 
radiſe, Clem. Alex. lib. 1. Strom. Hil. in Mat. xx. 
Vide & Ambroſ. in lib. 1. de Cain & Abel. 


cap. 1. & Hieronym. in Amos viii. 


The text of Deuteronomy xxxiv. 6. ſays expreſsly, 


that no one knows the place of his burial co this 


day. Yet, for all this, it is related that in O#o- 


ber 
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ber 165 5, as fome Maronite ſhepherds were feed- 
ing their goats in the mountains of Nebo and 
Abarim, they diſcovered it. Vide Horn. hiſt, Ec- 
cleſ. Secul. 17. art. 31. | © ah 
Sepulchre of Eliſha. This is diſtinguiſhed by a 
very remarkable circumſtance, 2 Kings xi. 
20, 21. In the year of the death and burial of 
this prophet, ſeveral parties of Moabites invading 
the territories of Yael; it happened that ſome 
Iſraelites being engaged in burying a man, 
threw him haſtily into the tomb of this prophet, 
that they might eſcape with more expedition. 
But the corpſe had no ſooner touched the dead 
body of Eliſba, ere the man revived. It is 
not agreed where the tomb of this prophet 
was: St. Ferom, in Epitaph. Paule, Epiphan. 
feu alius, Vita Prophet. Ifidir. Doroth. and 
ſeveral others, have told us, that it was at Sa- 
maria, or thereabouts, concluding, that as he, 
probably, died at Samaria, it may be preſumed 
he was alſo buried there. Others will have him 
to have been buried at Abel-meula his own 
country; others, on mount Carmel. See 
ELISHA. | 5 5 
Sepuichre of David. This is a magnificent edifice, 
now without the walls of Feru/alem, but pro- 
bably, antiently within the walls. You firſt 
enter a large court, about twenty ſix foot ſquare 
cut out of the rock, which is marble. On the 
. left-hand is a gallery, cut out of the rock like- 
. wiſe, as alſo the pillars that ſupport it. At the 


end of the gallery is a little opening, through 


which you paſs, by creeping on the ground, in- 
to a large chamber of about twenty four foot 
| ſquare, round about which are other ſmaller 
chambers, which communicate one with the 
other, by doors of ſtone. The ceiling, the 
doors, as well as the reſt, their hinges, their 
poſts, their frames, &c. are all cut out of the 
ſame rock. In the ſides of the ſmall chambers 
are ſeveral niches, within which the bodies of 
the kings were depoſited in ſtone coffins. This 
work is perhaps the only real one that now 
remains of ancient Feruſalem. Vide FRAG- 
MENT, No. CXXXVI. and Plate. 
Sepulchre of the Maccabees, at Modin. See JoN a- 
THAN the A/monean. | 
Sepulchre of the Kings of Judah. See DaviD. 
Sepulchre, or tomb, of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, This 
was on mount Calvary, north-weſt of Feruſalem, 
and was hewn out of a rock, as John xix. 41. 
informs us. It is a kind of ſmall chamber, 
almoſt ſquare within; its heighth from bottom 


to top eight feet one inch, its length fix feet one 


inch, its breadth fifteen feet ten inches. The 
entrance which looks towards the eaſt is but 
four feet high, and two feet four inches wide: 


3 


Sepulchre of the Holy Virgin. There are two trad. 


that her tomb was ſhewn at Gezh/emane near to 


Yet ſince that time they have not deſiſted fron 


lib. iii. lib. de c. SS. cap. 3. teſtifies that it 


be ſeen in the valley of Fehoſhaphat, wherein 


by fifty ſteps; that it is made in the form of a 


SEP 


this door was ſhut up by a ſtone of 

rock: to this ſtone the chief prieſts . = 
ſeal, Mark, xvi. 3. and on this ſtone the br 
fat, after 7eſus Chriſt was come out of the ky. 
Matthew xxviii. 2. The place where the hg, 
of our Saviour was laid takes up one fide of hi 
cave; itis a ſtone raiſed from the ground to Fa 
height of two feet four inches; its length i; fn 
feet eleven inches, and its breadth two feet eic. 
inches, placed lengthwiſe from eaſt to weſt. 1 
remains to this day, but is now incruſted with 
white marble. Voyage of Paul Lucas, in Ai 
Minor, t. 2. p. 12, Kc. Vide FRacMztyr,, Ny 
CXXXVIII. and Plates. ; 


tions concerning the burial of the Holy Virgin 
as there are two concerning the place of |: 
death. Thoſe who affirm, that ſhe followed 8. 
Fohn the Evangeliſt to Epheſus, and died there 
pretend, that her tomb was {till to be ſeen ther 
A. D. 431, when the council of Fpheſus wi 
held: and this opinion is expreſsly noticed in: 
letter of this counciPs. * Concil. t. 3. p. 561, 574, 
According to another opinion, ſhe died at Je. 
ſalem, where her tomb is to be ſeen; which oi. 
nion is as much followed as the other. Je 
biſhop of Jeruſalem, who could not be ignorant 
of what had paſſed at the council of Epen 
ſince he himſelf was preſent at it, wrote to the 
empreſs Pulcheria, and to the emperor Marcian, 


eruſalem, but that it was empty. Nice}, 
Hiſt. lib. 11. cap. 32. and lib. xv. cap. 14. 


ſhewing the tomb of the Virgin at Feru/alm, 
Adamnan. de locis ſanctis, ſays, it was ſeen in 
the valley of Jehoſbaphat near this city. Bei: 


might be ſeen at Feruſalem in his time, but 
empty. Travellers aſſure us, that it may {till 


the brook Kedron runs, but on the other ſide 
of this brook, over-againſt Gethſemene and the 
mount of Olives; that the part of the mo— 
nument which appears above-ground 1s very 
little raiſed; that they deſcend into the 8 


cell, or ſmall grotto, where is ſeen ſomething 
like an altar of ſtone, upon which the coffin, or 
the body, might have been placed; that both 
the cell and the altar are hewn out of the rock: 
but this is not authority enough to convince us 
that this is the real Sepulchre of the Holy Virgin, 
T hevenot, Voyage, part 1. lib. ii cap. 40. aun. 
drel's journey | 5h, Aleppo to Jeruſalem. Briar 
de locis SS. Adrichom. a Pietro della Valle, ci 


13, Cr. 
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ogPULTURE, vide BuRLAL. Foxx RAI. Dea. 

SERAIAH, W, gps ι Joapeas, prince the 
Lord, or the Lord is my prince: or ſong of the 
Lord; from TW ſharar, to govern, and Mw bur, 
a feng and jah, the Lord. : 

I. SERAIAH, or Sariah, king David's ſecretary, 
2 Sam. viii. 17. ON nog 

IT. SERAIAH, father of Joab, of Judah. 1 Chron, 
iv. 14. | | 

Wm. Sella, ſon of Aſiel, and father of 7eſbiab. 
1 Chren. iv. 35. : 

IV. SERAIaH, high prieſt of the Jews, ſucceſſor 
of Azariah, and father of Fehozadak; the laſl 
kigh-prieſt before the captivity of Babylon. 
Being taken by Nebuzar-adan, he was carried to 
king Nebuchadnezzar, then at Riblah, where he 

Was put to death, with ſeventy others chief men 
of Jeruſalem, A. M. 3416, ante A. D. 588. 
Jebezadał, ſon to Seraiah, was carried captive 
to Babylon. Jerem. lii. 24.— 27. 2 Kings xxv. 
18, 21. | 

V. SERAIAH, a chicf among the Jews, who re- 
turned from Babylon. Eær. ii. 2. Nehem. x. 2. 
vii. Is 

VI. SER ATAH, ſon of Tanhumeth, a native of Ne- 

| tophab. 2 Kings xxv. 23. 

VII. SERAIAH, fon of Neriah, and brother of Ba- 
ruch, the companion and ſecretary of Jeremiah. 
Baruch i. 1. Jerem. xxx1i'. 12. Seratah was ſent 
to Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon, in the fourth 
year of the reign of Zedekiah, A.M. 3409, ante 

AD. 595. Seraiah was head of the prophecy, 

won ww Princeps Prophetie, or chief of the 
embaſſy, appointed to carry the denunciations 
apainſt Babylon, The Hebrew reads, prince of 

Menucha; which may be underſtood of a city or 
diſtrict of Benjamin; 1 Chron. ii. 52, 54. viii. 6. 
or prince of reſt, guard of the king's chamber, or 
bed; or prince of the preſents, diſtributor of the 
king's liberalities, his almoner, or intendant of 
his offerings made to the temple; or rather, in 


this deputation Seraiah was charged with the 


tributes, or preſents, ſent by Zedetiab to Ne- 
buchadnezzar z and this acceptation of the words 
returns to that of the Vulgate, Princeps Pro- 
phetie, head of the embaſly, or deputation. 
When Seraiah was ſent to Babylon, by king Zede- 
kiab, Jerem. li. 59. the Vulgate inſinuates, 


that Zedeliab went himſelf to Babylon, and that 


veraiah only accompanied him; but the Hebrew 
will admit of another ſenſe, which is followed 
y ſeveral good interpreters. Seraiah went fo 
Babylon on the behalf of Zedekiah : 7\8 1593 
WIS, as if it had been uu], At. We know 
NY 18 ſometimes put for eb. See Gen. iv. 1. 


SERAPHIM, or Zeraphim. 
 Zaraph, which ſignifies to burn, to melt metal, 


SER 


ſent a letter by him, which was to be read to the 
captives there, This letter contained a pro- 


phecy of the fall of Babylon; and after it was 


read, Seraiah was ordered to tie it to a ſtone, 
and to throw it into the Euphratet, ſaying, thus 
ſhall Babylon fink, and fhall not riſe, from the evil 
that I will bring upon her. Baruch accompanied 
his brother Seruiah. Baruch |. 1. 5 


SERAPHIM, cw, burning, full of fire; from 


Mw /haraph, to burn: or flying ſerpent, 
From the Febrew 


to purify. Vide FRAGMENTS, No. « Of 
TERAP HIM.“ 


I. ZERAP HIM, DENY, is uſed to ſignify goldſmiths 


or founders. Aurifices, Conflatores. 


I. SERAPHIM, or Saraphim, is the name given to 


thoſe fiery ſerpents, which deſtroyed the //raelites 
in the deſart, Numbers xxi. 6. Vide SARAH, 
and SERPENTS. | 


III. SERAPHIM, 1/aiah, vi. 2. . Sheraphim, 


denotes a kind of angels, who were around 
the throne of the Lord: each had fx wings; 
with two of which he covered his face, with 
two he covered his feet, and flew with the two 


others. They cried to one another, and ſaid; 
Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hoſts! the whole 


earth is full of his glory! The word Seraphim, 
in this place, is wrote with w in; but the 
ſignification is the ſame as if it had been wrote 


with x 7zade, In the diſtinction of angels, Sera- 


phim is put firſt; above Cherubim. 


SERED, Yo, Suppreſſion of government; from 


MD ſur, to diſperſe, and d radah, power : other- 
wile, cutting aff the deſcent ; from TV jarad. 


SERED, or Sared, eldeſt ſon of Zebulun, and 


head cf a family. Gen. xlvi. 14. Num. xxvi 26, 


SERGIUS, Legies. The etymology of it is un- 


known. 


SERGIUS PAULUS, proconful, or governor, of 


the Iſland of Cyprus, converted by St. Paul, 
A D. 44, or 45. Acts xii. 7. This proconſul 
was a man of prudence; but had a magician 
about him, whom he conſidered as a man 
favoured by God. Having heard of the arrival 
of Paul and Barnabas in the iſland of Cyprus, he 
ſent for them, and deſired to hear the word of 
God. Elymas did what he could to hinder him 
from it: but was ſtruck by Paul with blind- 


_ neſs; when Sergius Paulus beheld this, he em- 


braced the Chriſtian faith. Vide PAUL. 


SERON. Tipo, prince of grief, or ſong of ' ſorrow . 


otherwiſe, plain, or chanpain; from Nw /barar, 


to govern, or WW ur, to fing, or . bor, or 
wm miſbor, plain. | 


uliy, 4. xlix. 2 5. Exod. ix. 29, &c. Feremiab SERON, general of the army of Antiochus Epi- 


2 phaner. 
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hanesr. 1 Macc. iii. 14, 23. Having heard of 
the defeat of Apollonius, and that Judas Macca- 
bzus had gathered an army, he fancied that he 
ſaw an opportunity of acquiring great glory by 
fighting with Judas; but he was defeated, 
A. M. 3838, ante A. D. 166. 


SERPENT; /erpens; in Greek O ig, Ophis; in 


Interpreters have much ſpeculated concerning 'the 


Hebrew, wma Nachaſh. 


nature of that /erpent which tempted Eve. Some 


have thought, that then the /erpent had feet. 


But there is no probability that this animal was 
otherwiſe than what it is now. 
be doubted, but that under the name of /erper, 
(Nachaſb) we are to underſtand the devil, who 


made uſe of a real ſerpent to ſeduce the firſt - 


woman, Gen. iii. 13. In the curſe that God 
gave the /erpent, (Nachaſh) he told him, that 
the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe his head, 
(Roſh); becauſe, the ſerpent having his heart 
under his throat, and near his head, the readieſt 
way to kill him, 1s to cruſh, or cut off, his head. 
Many have ſuppoſed that his chief ſubtilty, or 


wiſdom, as the goſpel calls it, conſiſts in this, 


that he chooſes to expoſe his whole body to 
danger, that he may 


feft. in Pſal. exiv. Ihder. Hiſpan. Orig. lib. xii, 
cap. 4. Peluſiot. lib. i. Ep. 126. alii. 


Jeſus, the ſon of Sirach, ſays, Eccleſ. xxv. 15. 


verbs xxiii. 32. 


A 


There 1s no head above the head of a ſerpent; but 


by the word head in this place, we ſhould un- 


derſtand venom: for the Hebrew word . Ro/þ, 
which ſignifies the head, ſignifies alſo the venom 
of a ſerpent, See Deut. xxxii. 33. Scripture 
expreſſes itſelf, ſometimes, as ſuppoſing the gall 


of the ſerpent to be its venom, Fob xx. 14. His. 


meat in his bowels is turned ; it is the gall of aſps 


avithin him. David, Pſal. cxl. 3. ſeems to place 


it in the tongue, T hey have ſharpened their tongues 
like a ſerpent; and Solomon in the teeth, Pro- 
At the laſt it biteth like a ſer- 
pent, and ftingeth like an adder. Vide FRaG- 
MENT, No. « Of the Serpent's Head, &c.“ 
nother curſe that God gave the ſerpent was, it 


| ſhould feed on duſt. Duft ſhalt thou eat all the 


days of thy life, Gen. iii. 14. 1/atah ſays alſo, Ixv. 


25. Duſt ſhall be the ſerpent's meat. And Micah, 
vil. 17. They fhall lick the duſt like a ſerpent. It 
is true, however, that ſerpents eat fleſh, birds, 


| frogs, fiſh, fruits, graſs, Sc. But as they con- 


tinually creep on the earth it is impoſſible but 


that their food muſt often be defiled with duſt, 
and dirt. Some may really eat earth, out of neceſ- 
Gty, or carth-worms, which they cannot ſwallow 


And it cannot 


ſave his head, Matth. x. 
16. Vide Epiphan. hæreſ. 37. & Ppyſiolog. CHry- 


without much dirt with them. Niconder, 


SER 
The 


riac. v. 372. & Phil. cap. 59. Vide Bear, , 


animal ſacr. p. 1.* lib. i. cap. 4. 


The craft, the wiſdom, the ſubtilty of the ſerpent 


are inſiſted on in Scripture, as qualities gij;, 
guiſhing this animal from others. An h. 
tending to prepare the mind of his reader fe 
the relation of Eve's temptation, beging with 
affirming, Gen. iii. 1. Now the ſerpent (Ne. 
chaſh) was more ſubtil than any beaſt of the fel 
which the Lord God had made. And Jeſus Ci 
himſelf recommends to his apoſtles, the wiſdon 
of the ſerpent, Matt. x. 16. They bring ſever, 
proofs of this ſubtilty of the /erpent : They tl 
us, that the Cera/tes hides himſelf in the ſind 
in order to bite the horſe's foot, that he my 
throw his rider, Jacob alludes to this in ght 
bleſſing of Dan, Gen. xlix. 17. Dan ball 47 


ſerpent by the way, an adder in the path, th; 


biteth the horſe's-heels, ſo that his rider ſhall fall 


backward.” 


Epiphanius, Phyſulog. brings four proofs of the vi. 


dom of the ſerpent, 1. When he is old, he ht 
the ſecret of growing young again, and of ſtrip- 
ping off his old ſkin, or ſlough, by ſqueezing 
himſelf between two rocks. 2. He aſſaults ; 
man if he ſees him naked, but flees if he find; 
him cloathed. (But it is probable there i a 


fault in this paſſage of Epiphanius, and that le 


intends the contrary : for it is generally aflirmel, 
that the ſerpent is afraid of a naked man, but 
attacks him if cloathed, Euſtath. in Hexaemer, 
Flieronym. ſeu alius, Ep. ad Præſidium. [fur 
lib. xii. cap. 4. Origen. &c.) 3. When he 1; 
aſſanlted, his chief care is to fecure his head, 
This is atteſted by a great number of writers, 


4. When he goes to drink at a fountain, he br! 


T 


ing never ſo wiſely. 


vomits up all his poiſon, for fear of poiſoning 
himſelf as he is drinking. This obſervation 13 
not generally aſſented to. | 

hey relate other inſtances of the ſerpent's ſubtilty; 
E. gr. it tops up its ears that it may not heat 
the voice of the charmer, or inchanter. The 
P/almiſt notices this piece of ſubtilty, Pl. Ivi. 4 
Like the deaf adder that ſtoppetb her ear, which 
zbill not hearken to the voice of the charmer, chart 
It is ſaid it applies one of is 
ears cloſely to the ground, and ſtops up tit 
other with the end of its tail. Vide Asp. See 
Bochart, de Animal ſacr. par. 2. lib. iii. cap. 6, 
Others ſay, the ſubtilty of the ſerpent conſiſts in 
its agility and ſuppleneſs; or in a ſecret It has 
of recovering its fight by the juice of ſennel 
But, every one propoſes his own conjecture l 
this matter. . ä by 


J. 


Fiege r 
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We have ſpoken of the /erpents mentioned in Serip- 


ture, under their proper articles. There were 


eleven kinds of ſerpents known among the He- 
brews. ; | 

1. Ephe, dye the viper. : 

2. Chephir, bo a ſort of aſpick, or a lion. 
. Acſhub, IV the aſpick. 

4. Pethen, d the aſpick. 


Jzeboa, WAY a ſpeckled ſerpent, called Hyena by 


the Greeks and Egyptians. | 5 
6. Tzimmaon, Nh according to St. Jerome. 
. Tzepha, yr or ur Tziphont, a bafiliſk : (not 
the fabulous cockatrice, but a ſerpent like others) 
8. Kippos, Bp which the LXX. St. Jerome, and 
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Arabia into Hgypt, the Ibis attacks them, and 

deſtroys great numbers of them. The wings of 

theſe ſerpents are not feathers, like the wings of 
birds, but membranes rather like thoſe of bats. 


He ſays, lib. ili. cap. 107, 108, 109, 110. that 


theſe ſer penis are not large; they are ſpeckled, 
or of ſeveral colours; and are in ſuch great 
quantities in Arabia, that the inhabitants could 
not ſubſiſt for them, if Providence had allowed 


them to multiply according to the uſual laws of 


the Chaldee underſtand of the urchin, or hedge- 
hog; but Bochart thinks it to be the ſerpent 


called by the Greeks Acontias, the dart, becauſe 
it darts itſelf far and high, after its prey. | 

9. Shephiphon, payBe which Ferom has tranſlated 
Ceraſtes, Gen. xlix. 17. This ſerpent is of the 
colour of ſand, in which it hides itſelf, and 
where it watches for prey. It has the name of 
Ceraftes from a ſort of fleſhy horns, or two 
bunches, like grains of barley over its eyes. 

10. Shachal, H LXX. æ g. Pſ. xci. 13. T hou ſhalt 


tread upon the lion and adder ; the young lion and the 


dragon ſhalt thou trample under feet. The LXX. 

the Syrzac, and the Arabic underſtand it here; 
Bochart ſupports their opinion, and ſhews, that 
the name of black, (the ſignification of Hacal) 
agrees to ſeveral ſerpents, particularly to the 
aſpick, the dipſas, the hydra, &c. But the greater 
part of the more knowing interpreters, are of 
opinion, that the word fhacal, in this place, ſig- 
nifies a lion, and not a ſerpent. And this fenti- 
ment ſeems much more probable. It is certain 
5 this Hebrew word generally ſignifies a black 
ion. | 


11. The Saraph r is a flying ſerpent, and is the 


only ſerpent we know that has wings. The 


nature. But the Arabians affirm, that the fe- 


male puts the male to death when they engen- 


der; and that the young ones at their birth kill 
their mother. They love ſweet ſmells, and fre- 
quent ſuch trees as bear ſpices, 'and the marſhes 
where the aromatic reed (or caſſia) grows. The 
Arabians drive them from the trees by the ſmoke 


of ſtyrax; and when they go to gather the reed 


(or caſſia) they cloath themſelves with ſkins, and 
cover their heads, all but their eyes; then they 
go into theſe marſhes, from whence they drive 
the winged /erpents, whoſe flight has ſomething 
terrible, and whoſe biting 1s very dangerous. 


We have a little enlarged on theſe ſerpents, called 


ſaraph, Numbers xxi. 9. Ifaiah xiv. 29. xxx. 
6. becauſe it was theſe that made ſo great 
a deſtruction among the 1/raelites in the Deſart. 
One of theſe /araphs Moſes erected in the wil- 
derneſs, at the fight of which the [/raelites were 
healed. Read Bochart de Animal, ſacr. p. 2. 


lib. iii. cap. 13. and Cicero, lib. i. de Natura 
Deorum; Mela, lib. iii. cap. 9. Lucan, lib. vi. 


Solinus, Cap. 32. Ammianus Marcellinus, cap. 22. 
Alian, lib. ii. cap. 38. and the moderns, quoted 
by Bochart, who ſpeak of theſe flying ſerpents. 


Brazen ſerpent, Numbers xxi. 9. This was a figure 


word /araph properly ſignifies to burn, and it is 


thought this name was given it, either becauſe 
of its colour, or becauſe of that heat and thirſt 
it creates by its biting. Herodotus, who had ſeen 
theſe /erpents, ſays, lib. ii. cap. 75, 76. they 
had great reſemblance to thoſe which the Greeks 
and Latins called Hydra. Bochart endeavours to 
prove they were real hydre. The ſame Hero- 
datus tells us, he went on purpoſe to the city of 
Butus, to ſee thoſe flying /erpents of which he 
had heard, He ſaw near this city great heaps 
of bones, and the ſpines of thoſe animals, that 
had been killed and devoured by the Bis. The 
place, ſays he, is a narrow neck of ground that 
widens towards Egypt. When therefore, at the 
beginning of ſpring, theſe /erpents come out of 


of the /erpent, ſarach, which Moſes elevated on 
the top of a pike, promiſing the Hebrews, that 
all who were bit by /erpents, and who ſhould 
look toward this image, ſhould be healed : as 
the event proved. Our Saviour, John iii. 14. 
informs us, that this /erpent was a repreſentation 
of his crucifixion. This brazen ſerpent was pre- 


ſerved in [/rae/ to the time of Hezekiah, who 


being informed the people paid a ſuperſtitious 


- worſhip to it, had it broke in pieces, and in 


LY 
— 


contempt gave it the name of Nebuſptan, [a play 


on the word Nachaſh} a brazen bawble, or 


trifle, 2 Kings xviii. 4. See NEHUSHTAN. 


The arrow ſerpent, in Greek, Aconſias, is a flying 
ſerpent, known to the Turks by the name of 


Ocilan, Bibl. Orien. p. 684, They are often 

ſeen in the Archipelago, and chiefly in the iſland 

of Meteline, they fight with one another in the 

air, but do men no harm. It was this kind of 
ferpent that attacked 1/racl in the wilderneſs. A 
6 learned 
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learned Engliſhman pretends, (Abp. Tenniſon, 
Diſcourſe of Idolatry, cap. 14. p. 354.) that the acti- 
vity and ſplendor of theſe animals, may ſerve 
for an emblem to expreſs the zeal and purity of 
thoſe angels, whom Scripture calls Seraphim ; 
which name the Hebrews gave to theſe ſerpents. 
He thinks that the angels, when they appeared 
to men, aſſumed the form of /eraphs, or flying 
ſerpents; that the devil ſpoke to Eve in this ap- 
pearance; that this deceived her, imagining him 
to be a ſeraph, or angel. 3 
In the church of St. Ambroſe at Milan they pretend 
to keep a brazen ſerpent, which they ſhew for 
that of Moſer; but every one may believe of this 
as he pleaſes. The /erpert that is always repre- 
ſented with E/culapius; and with the goddeſs 
Salus; and often with the Egyptian deities; is a 
ſymbol of healing, or health, which perhaps is 
derived from the brazen ſerpent of Moſes. 
The worſhip of the ſerpent is obſerved through all 
Pagan antiquity. 'The devil who tempted the 
firſt woman under the ſhape of a ſerpent, takes a 
Pleaſure to deify this animal, as a trophy of his 
victory over mankind. The Babylonians in Da- 
niel's time worſhipped a dragon, which was de- 
moliſhed by this prophet. Bel and Dragon, It 
is well known what worſhip was paid to the /er- 
Hent at Epidaurus, and the manner in which it 


was pretended he was brought to Rome. The 


Egyptians ſometimes repreſented their gods with 
the bodies of /erpents ; and they paid an idola- 
trous worſhip to thoſe odious and dangerous 
animals. They called them their good genius's, 
and regarded them as the ſymbol of medicine, 


of the ſun, of Apollo. They were committed to 


the charge of Ceres and Proſerpine. Herodotus 
ſays, lib. ii. cap. 74. that in his time, near 
Thebes, were to be ſeen tame ſerpents conſe- 
crated to Jupiter. They did nobody any harm, 
and after their death they were buried in Jupi- 


SER 


The Opbitet took their name from Ophic, which, t 


_ Greek, ſignifies a ſerpent. "Theſe ancient here. 


tics worſhipped the ſerpent that betrayed * 


and aſcribed all ſorts of knowledge to thſe 2. 


mals, of which they thought them to be maſters 


and inventors : ( Epiphan. de heref. 37. tren. Ib. i 
cap. 34+ Origen. lib. vi. contra Celſ. Tertull. n 
preſcript. cap. 47.) In a word, they beſiered 


the ſerpent that tempted Eve was the Chip 


which afterwards came down, and was Incarnare 
in the perſon of Feſus. That it was ſus, by 
not the Chriſt, that ſuffered. For which reaſgn 
they made all proſelytes to their ſect renoung- 
Jeſus. When their prieſts celebrated their mz. 
ſteries, they made one of theſe creatures to com: 
out of his hole, and after he had rolled himſcli 
on the things that were to be ſacrificed, they 
ſaid that 7eſus Chriſt had ſanctified them, ang 
then gave them to the people to be worthipped, 


Serpent croſſing like a bar; ſerpens vectis, Vulyae, 


This ſerpent is noticed in two pail. ges of Seri. 


ture: firſt, in aiab xxvii. 1. In die illa vijuult 


Dominus in gladio ſuo—ſuper Levia han ſorpentem 
vectem, [in our tranſlation, he piercing ſerpor,] 
& ſuper Leviathan ſerpentem tortuo/um. The 
Hebrew ſays, Ma wi, Nachafſh beriach, and 
Nachaſh aktalon. i xxVl. 13. tpeaks of the 
ſame /erpent; but St. Jerome has tranſlated the 
Hebrew by ſerpentem tortuoſum. Some render 
the Hebrew Nn wi Nachaſh beriach, by flying 


ſerpent, or ſhutting ſerpent, as a bar that ſhutsa | 


door. Bochart, de animal. ſacr. p. ii. lib. v. cap, 
13. thinks this ſerpens vectis is the Baratell a 
fiſh known in Oppian, Elian, Galen, Suidas, 
under the name of Zygena. Its head is neither 
round, nor high, nor flat, nor pointed, but on 
the two ſides ſtretching out tranſverſly like a bar: 
[the HAMMER-HEADED ſhark, ] The Hebrews 
reckoned fiſhes in the tribe of reptiles, and /:r- 
pents; alſo the crocodile, or leviathan. 


ters temple. They were but ſmall, of the Ce- 
raſtes kind, and had two horns. 
Elian de anim. lib. xi. cap. 22. ſpeaks of a ſacred 


Serpent is alſo taken for the devil. The inviſible 
| ſerpent which tempted Eve by the organs of tle 
ſenſible ſerpent, was the devil, as Scripture and 


dragon, kept in Phrygia, in a wood dedicated 
to Diana. He alſo ſpeaks of domeſtic ſerpents, 
in the houſes of the Egyptians, which were fed, 
and looked on as houſhold-gods; and lib. xi. 
cap. 17. of another /erpent worſhipped in a tower 


at Melitus in Egypt. He had a prieſt and offi- 
cers to attend him. He was ſerved every day 


on a table, or altar, with meal kneaded up wit 
honey, which the next day was found to be 
eaten up. At this day /erpents are honoured in 


Calicut; the kings, and the Bramins, look on 


them as ſacred animals, created by God to afflict 
men, and to puniſh them for their ſins, 


It is pretended that Serug was the firſt after the 


commentators allow. Some alſo explain of tle 
devil what Fob ſays of the crooked ſerpent, and 
what J/aiah ſays of the ſerpent like a vor: 3s f 
the foregoing article. St. ohn, Rev. x1. 9) 14 
obſerves plainly, that the o ſerpent is, the devi 
and ſatan ; which deceiveth the awhole world. [ he 
2 alſo call the devil, the old ſerpent. Vi 

RAGMENT, Nos. „and PLATES 


SERUG, ww, branch, layer; from v ſberig! 


otherwiſe, twining ; from Y ſharag: 


SERUG, or Sarug, ſon of Neu, and father df 


Naher. Gen. xi. 20, 21, 22. 1 Chron. i. 26. 


Deluge, 


SER 


deluge, who began to worſhip creatures, Clem. 
Alix. Buſeb. Epiphan. Teodor. In his time men 
formed a multitude of idols, by which the devil 
 rerformed many prodigies. Serug thought he 
might adore the images of men, who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by their virtues, and by 
their good deeds performed for mankind. This 
introduced the worſhip of the dead, and by con- 
ſequence, idolatry and polytheiſm. ; 

I. SERVANT. This word generally ſignifies a 
fave; becauſe formerly among the Hebrews, 
and the neighbouring nations, the greater part 
of ſervants were flaves; they belonged abſo- 
jutely to their maſters, who had a right to diſpoſe 

of their perſons, their bodies, goods, and even 
of their lives, in ſome caſes. | 

II, SeRvaNT. The Hebrews had two ſorts of 
ſervants, or flaves. Levit. xxv. 44, 45, &c. 
Some were ſtrangers, bought, or taken in war, 
and their maſters kept them, exchanged them, 


or ſold them; as their goods. The others, were 


Hebrew flaves, who being poor, ſold themſelves, 
or were ſold to pay their debts; or were deli- 
vered for ſlaves by their parents, in caſes of ne- 
ceſſuy. This ſort of Hebrew ſlaves continued in 
ſlavery only to the year of Jubilee; when they 
might return to liberty, and their maſters could 
not detain them againſt their wills, If they 
defired to continue with their maſters, they were 
brought before the Judges; here they made a 
declaration, that for this time they diſclaimed 
the privilege of the law, and had their ears 
bored with an awl againſt the door-poſts of 


their maſter*s houſe; after which they had no 


longer any power of recovering their liberty, till 
the next year of Jubilee after nine and forty 
years, Exod. xxi. 2, 5, 6, 7, &c. 


III. SERVANT, a man who dedicates himſelf to 


the ſervice of another, by his own choice, will, 

and inclination. Thus, Fo/bua was the ſervant 

of Moſes, Eliſha of Elijah, Gehazi of Eliſha, St. 

Peter. St. Andrew, St. Philip, & c. were ſervants 

of Jeſus Chrift. 

| IV. SERVANT, the ſubjects [rather the officers] of 
a prince. The ſervants of Pharaoh, the ſervants 
of Saul, of David, 1. e. their ſubjects in general; 
and their domeſtics in particular. In like man- 
ner, the Philiſtines, the Syrians, and other na- 
tions, were ſervants of David; i. e. they obeyed 
him, they paid him tribute. 

V. SExvANTs of God, the ſervants of the Lord, 


the prieſts, the prophets, thoſe who make pro- 


feſſion of a particular piety The name Man of 
God, and ſervant: of God, is often given to 
Moſes by way of eminence ; and St. Paul often 
takes the ſame character. He gives excellent 


SES: 


rules of morality to Chriftian ſlaves. 1 Cor, vii. 
21, 22, &c. Epheſ. vi. 55 6, 7. i Coloſ. ili. 
22. 2 Tim. ii. 9. | 


VI. SERVANTS, or flaver, as oppoſed to thoſe who 


are free and to the Children of the Promiſes, re- 


preſent the Fews, in contradiſtinction from the 
Chriftians, The Fews were the ſlaves, repre- 
ſented by Hagar and 1hmael; Chriſtians are the 


children of liberty, repreſented by Sarah and by 


| Haac. Vide the epiſtle to the Galatians. 
SESOSTRIS, king of Egyt. We ſhould not 


have mentioned this prince, but that ſeveral 


have pretended he is the Shiſhak, or Seſac, who 


invaded Rehoboam, ſon of Solomen king of Fudah.. 
Herodotus ſays, lib. 2, that from Maris to Scſtris, 


there was no king whoſe aCtions deſerved notice. 


When this prince had reduced the people be- 


yond the Gulph of Arabia, or the Red-ſea he 


turned his arms againſt the nations on the con- 
tinent, and ſubjected them. Thoſe whom he 


found warlike, and who valiantly fought for 
their liberties, he diſtinguiſhed by honourable 
inſcriptions, ſet up in their countries, which 


mentioned their valour and brave reſiſtance ;: 


thoſe, on the contrary, who did not gallantly 


defend themſelves, he marked with infamy, by 
erecting monuments in their country, which: 


ſhewed they had behaved like women. And 


this was exprefſed on the monuments aſter a 
manner equally ſhameful and ignominious; not 


only by letters, but alſo by figures engraven 


thereon: [i. e. The ſexual parts; which among. 
the Egyptians was expreſſed by an upright tri- 


angle: Aj Ferodotus aſſures us, that in Pale/- 
tine he had ſeen theſe inſcriptions and monu- 
ments of Se/eſtris, with diſgraceful figures. 


Herodotus thinks, that from thence he paſſed into 


the country of the Colchians, of which he has no 


certain proof, except that the Colchians, as well 
as the Egyptians, received circumciſion ;. that 
their language is the ſame, and that. they make 


linen after the ſame manner. 


This is the ſubſtance of what Herodotus informs. 


us concerning Se/o/tris, wherein he mentions 


but one word about the conqueſts of this prince- 


in Paleſtine; yet this is all the foundation that 
they have, who make $Sh1i/bak to be Seſeſtris. 


SESTERTIUS, a Roman money. Its name is not. 
in Scripture. Its value was about three half 
pence; ten Sglfertii made one ſhilling and five 
pence; one hundred Seſfertii made fourteen - 
ſhillings and three-pence; and a thouſand* 


Seſtertii made ſeven pounds, two ſhillings and 
ſixpence. 


The Roman Sęſtertius, according to Dr. Arbuthnat, : 
was in value ſomething more than is determined 


by. 
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by our author. He makes it one penny three 
farthings, and three quarters of a farthing, of our 
money. 


great Sgſtertiut, unum Seftertium, was a thouſand 
{mall Sefer tii. 


SETH, pw, put, or who puts; from nw ſbuth, to 


Put. | | 
SETH, fon of Adam and Eve, born A. M. 130. 


Gen. v. 3, 6, 10, 11. Seth at the age of one hun- 
dred and five years begat Enos, A. M. 235. 
He lived after this eight hundred and ſeven 


years; in all nine hundred and twelve years: 


and died A. M. 1042, ante A. D. 2962. Seth was 
the chief of the race of the ſaints, and of he 
Children of God, as Scripture calls them, Gen. vi. 


2, who preſerved the true religion and piety, 


A 


when the deſcendants of Cain had abandoned 
themſelves to wickedneſs. | 


n apocryphal book, called the Lefſer Geneſis, pre- 


tends, that when Seth was forty years of age, he 


was rapt up into Heaven by the angels, and was 
there told of the crime that the watchers, or 


or, as Moſes ſays, The ſons of God ſaw the daugh- 


angels ſhould commit; the deluge that ſhould 
drown the world; and the coming of our Saviour 
into the world: of which events he informed 
his parents Adam and Eve. That the poſterity 
of Seth continued for a thouſand years after the 


creation of the world, in the country juſt above 


Eden, where they lived in profound peace and 
quiet ; but the Devil being envious of their hap- 
pineſs and innocence, ſeduced them by the 
charms and beauty of the daughters of men: 


ters of men, that they were fair ; and they took 
them wives of all which they choſe. Laſtly, the 
ſame book tells us, that Seth at the age of one 
hundred and ninety one years, took to wife his 


own ſiſter called Azura. Epiphanius calls her 


Orea; and Irenzus, or rather the Gneſticks in 
Irenæus, call her Norea. Jrenæ. lib. 1. cap. 34, 
ex Gngſt. Syncell. Chronic. p. 10, ex parva Gengſi. 


The heretics called Sethians, believed, that Seth 


was the Chrift, and that 7eſus Chriſt was this 
patriarch, who after having been tranſported out 
of the world, at laſt returned into it again in 
a miraculous manner, and was named Jeſſis. 
'They did not acknowledge his birth of the vir- 
gin Mary. They ſaid he had the name of God 
given him before the deluge; for it was of his 
ſons that it was ſaid, The ſons of God ſaw. the 


daughters of men. Theodoret. qu. 47 in Genef. 


Suidas in Seth. And this was either becauſe of 


his eminent piety, or becauſe he invented the 


uſe of letters and writing, and the names of the 
ſtars and planets. An ancient chronicle ſays, 
Vide Rader. animadvers, in Chronic, Alex. p. 18. 
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that this patriarch being ſnatched up into Her 
ven, as we have ſaid before, his face ever aft 
appeared luminous, like Mofes"s face after he 
had converſed with the Lord on Mount 57 
Several impertinent books have been aſcribed to 9270 
It is known what Foſephus ſays of the two c. 
lumns erected before the deluge by the children 
of Seth: one was of brick, to withſtand the 
fire; and the other was of ſtone, to withſtand 
the water: upon which they inſcribed their di. 
coveries in aſtronomy. Vide SElrRATH, Jan. 
becius cites a manuſcript in the Emperor's library 
called, The Aſtronomy delivered by an angel ty ihe 
patriarch Seth. The author of the unper:et} 
work on St Matthew, ſpeaks of a book that bor: 
the name of Seth, which mentioned the ſtar thy 
appeared to the Magi, and the preſents they 
made to our Saviour. Hpiphanius ſays, Here, 
28. Gnoflic. cap. 8, & heref. 39. cap. 5, that 
the Gnoſtics and Sethians had feveral books thit 
'bore the name ot Seth. The Mahometant aſſure 
us. that God ſent Seth not lets than fifty v0. 
lumes, which were brought him from Heaver, 
The Arabians, the Ethiopians, and the Sama: 
ritans pretend allo to have the bocs of this 
antient patriarch, See Fabricius, Arocrypha V. I. 
Art. SETH. e 
The Muſſulmen hold by a fabulous tradition, that 
thoſe who are called in ſcripture, the children of 
God, were of a peculiar ſpecies, between men 
and angels. They made a continual war with 
the Dives or giants, which were the children of 
Cain. The patriarch Seth had made a law, 
which was contained in a book called, the bk 
F Seth, wherein were the pretended r-velations 
e had received to confirm his miſſion; and 
his deſcendants uſually ſwore, by the true law! 
the prophet Seth. The ſame Muſſulmen believe, 
that when this patriarch had viſited the ſepulchre 
of Adam, which was in the midſt of the earth, 
in the place where afterwards was built Je- 
alem, and the temple; he came into Arabia 
Felix, and there built the city Medinath a- 
Scheith, the city of Seth; and Medinath al- Jemen, 
the capital city of emen; which til] bear thoie 
names. | : 
SETHON, king of Egypt, reigned at the time 
Sennacherib invaded Hezeliab king of Judb. 


Herodotus lib. 2, ſays, Sethon ſucceeded King 


Amaſis, who was blind. Sethon committed a 
great fault in government, by neglecting warlike 
men, as uſeleſs, diſgracing them on all oc. 
fions, and taking from them thoſe eſtates that 
had been given them by the kings his prede- 
ceſſors. This was the reaſon that in the wat 


which was declared againſt him by e 
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; Aria and Arabia, they refuſed to obe 
— 1 perplexity Sethon addreſſed blew. 
ſelf to his God, and with tears in his eyes laid 
before him the danger he was in. After prayer 
he fell aſleep, and while he ſlept his God com- 
manded him in a dream, to march out boldly to 
meet his enemy, and he would ſupply him with 
auxiliary troops. He therefore took with him 
what ſoldiers he had, and went to encamp at 
Peluſium, which is, as it were, the key of Egypt. 
His little army was compoſed only of citizens 


| and merchants, men without experience in 


affairs of warz for thoſe who had made war 


tleir profeſſion would not follow him. The 


5 


ſame night that he arrived at Peluſium, a mul- 
titude of field rats invaded the camp of the 
enemy, gnawed their bows and quivers, and 
the thongs of their bucklers; ſo that the day 
following, finding themſelves unable for war, 
they betook themſelves to flight, after loſing 
many of their men. To preſerve the memory 
of this event, they repreſented Sethon in the 
temple of Vulcan, in a ſtatue of ſtone, holding 
a rat in his. hand, with this inſcription ; Thoſe 
that look upon me, let them remember to be pious. 
This figure was to be ſeen in Herodotus's time. 


g Thus the Egyptians prieſts related the defeat of 


dennacherib. Vide SEN NACHERIB. 


: SETHUR, d, That hides, that deſtroys; from 


d ſathar, to hide, to deſtroy. Numb. xiii. 13. 


EVEN. This number is conſecrated, as it were, 


in the holy books, and in the religion of the 
Jews, by a great number of events, and myſte- 
rious circumſtances. God created the world 
in ſeven days, and conſecrated the ſeventh day 
to repoſe. This reſt of the ſeventh day, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, Heb. iv. 4, intimates eternal 


reſt. Not only the ſeventh day was honoured . 


among the Fes, by the repoſe of the ſabbath, 


but every ſeventh year was alſo conſecrated to 


the reſt of the earth, as a ſabbatical year; alſo 
the ſeven times ſeventh year, or after forty-nine 
years, as the year of Jubilee. In the prophetic 
lite, a week, i. e. ſeven days, often fignifies 
ſeven years. Dan. ix. 24, 25, 26. Jacob 
ſerved his father-in-law Laban ſeven years for 
each of his daughters. Pharaoh's myſterious 
dream repreſented to his imagination ſeven fat 
Oxen, and ſeven lean ones; ſeven full ears of 
corn, and ſeven empty and ſhrivelled. Theſe 
denoted ſeven years of plenty, and ſeven of 
ſcarcity, The number of ſeven days is obſerved 
in the octaves of the great ſolemnities—of the 
Paſſover ; of the feaſt of Tabernacles; the dedi- 
cation of the Tabernacle and the Temple; ob- 


ſerve alſo, the ſeven branches of the golden can- 
Vol. II. Part 2. 
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dleſtick; the number of ſeven ſacrifices, appointed 
on ſeveral occafions ; Numbers xxviii. 11. xxix. 
17, 21, &c. ſeven trumpets, ſeven prieſts that 
ſounded them; ſeven days to ſurround the walls 
of Fericho, Joſh. vi. 4, 6, 8. In the Revelations, 
—the ſeven churches, ſeven candleſticks, ſeven 
ſpirits, ſeven ſtars, ſeven lamps, feven ſeals, ſeven 
angels, ſeven phials, ſeven plagues, &c. In a 
word, we may fay we find the number ſeven 
throughout Scripture. Th 
The number ſeven is ſometimes put for many, a 
great number. [/a;ah ſays, iv. 1. ſeven women ſhall 
lay hold on one man, to aſk him to marry them. 
Hannah the mother of Samuel ſays, ſhe who 
was barren had ſeven children, 1 Sam. ii. 5. 
( Peperit plurimss, Vulgate.) Feremiah xv. 9, 
ules the ſame expreſſion. God threatens his 
people, to ſmite them ſeven times for their tranſ- 
greſſions, Lev. xxvi. 24, i. e. ſeveral times.— 
The P/almiſt ſpeaking of very pure filver, ſays 
It is purified. ſeven times Pſalm xii. 6. And Pſalm 
Ixxix. 12, Render unto our neighbours ſevenfold 
into their boſom. Puniſh them ſeverely. The 


ſlayer of Cain was to be puniſhed ſeven times; 


but the ſlayer of Lamech ſeventy times ſeven 
times, Gen. iv. 15, 24. The wiſe man ſays, 
Ecclus. vii. 3, Sow not upon the furrows of un- 
righteouſneſs, and thow ſhalt not reap them ſeven- 
| fold; i. e. many times. The ſlothful man thinks 
himſelf wiſer than ſeven men, that ſet forth 
Proverbs : many wiſe men. Prov. xxvi. 16, 
St. Peter aſks our Saviour, Matt. xvii. 21, 22, 


How many times ſhall I forgive my neighbour ? 


ſeven times? Chrift anſwers him, not only ſeven 
times, but ſeventy times ſeven times. Amos 
often repeats, I will not pardon the feven—:. e. 
numerous—ſins of Damaſcus, of Fdom, of Gaza, 
of Tyre, of Ammon, &c. but I will puniſh them 
with rigour. Amos i. 3, 6, 9. ii. 13. 
See WEEK, SA BBATH, OABBATICAL YEAR, Ju- 
BILEE, c. | 
The ſeventy weeks of Daniel. Vide WEEK. Dr. 
Prideaux, Connexion tom. 1, p. 13, 14, &c, begins 
them from the ſeventh year of king Artaxerxes 
Longimanus; the year of his decree in favour of 
 £ſdras, for his returning to 7eruſalem. 
SEVENTY Interpreters. See SEPTUAGINT. 
SEVENTY Diſciples. This name is given to thoſe 
. ſeventy two diſciples who were choſen by 7e 
Chriſt, and ſent to preach before him. Luke x. 
I, 17. See DisCIPLE. FO 
SEX T ARIUS, a Roman meaſure for I'quids. It 
contained two Hemine, or ten Roman ounces, 
according to Fannius. | | 
Heminas recipit geminas Sextarins unus. 


Budeus, lib. v. de aſſe, thinks the Sextarius was 
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nearly the ſame as the pint of Paris. St. Jerome 
on Ezekiel ſays, that a man may be ſupported, 
by only drinking two Sextari a day. 1 
SHAALABBIM, e ., That beholds the heart ; 
from ww ſhahah, to ſee, and 955 lebab, the heart : 


otherwiſe, fit, or hand, or fox of the fea; from 


Sw /hoal, the hand, or 5yWw ſhual, a fox, the pre- 
poſition 2 beth, in, and © jam, the fea. Jud. 1.35. 
SHAALABIN, ah, The underſtanding of the 
fox; from Hyw ſhual, a fox, and n bun, under- 
anding. Joſh. xix. 42. 10 5 
SHAALABBIN, Shaalabin, Salebim, or Selebin. A 
city of Dan, Joſb. xix. 42. adjoining to Ajalon 
and Heres, Judg. i. 35, and near the ci ies of 
Maltas, and Bethfhemeſh : which circumſlances 
pretty nearly ſhew its fituation. The preſent. 
Hebrew text reads SHaalabim. Euſebius in locis 
Hebr. calls it Salaba, and places it in Samara, 
St. Ferom calls it Salebi, and joins it to Ajalon 
and to Emmaus. The Septuagint call it Sulamin, 
or Talamin. Hieron. Con. in Ezekiel xlvili. 
LXX. in Græc. 8 | | | 
SHAALBON, „bye, ouneBÞuviryc, The under- 
flending, the ſon, the building of the fox, of the 
fit, or of the path from q bun, the underſtand- 
ing, ja ben, a ſon, and dug banah, a building, 
and oy. /bual, the hand, the fiſt, or 53 fbual, 


a fix, or from dyn. | 


SHAALBON, or Salabon, the name of a place in 


Judea. We read of Eliahba of Shalbon, one of 
the heroes of David's army, 2 Sam. xxiii. 32, 
and 1 Chron. xi. 33. Shaalbsn is doubtleſs the 
fame as Selbon beyond Jordan. This muſt have 


been a conſiderable place, fince 7o/ephus notices. 


it as giving name to the diſtri Se/henite, which 
limits Perea eaſt, with Philadelphia and Gerar. 
Foſeph. de Bello, lib. 3, cap. 2. Tits 
SHAAPH, nyw, That thinks; from nyy abap. 
otherwiſe, that flies azvay ; from p huph, to fly, 
a bird. Son of Jahdai, 1 Chron. ii. 47. + 
SHAARAIM, Y, caps. Gates, valuations, 
hairs, barley, tempeſts, goats, hairy, demons ; from 
"wo /babar, or www ſhahir, or My fborah, ac- 
cording to different readings. 


SHAARAIM, or Saarim, a city of Simeon, 1 Chron. | 


iv. 31, apparently the Sharaim, or .Saraim, of 
Fudah, Foſh. xv. 35. Several cities of Fudah 
were afterwards transferred to Sineon. . 
SHADDAI, Sadai, or Saddai, 9 Shadai. N bx 
„ Ego Dominus omnipotens. This is one of the 
Hehrew names of God, which the LXX. and 
Ferom generally tranſlate 4{/mighty. It is moſt 
commonly put alone, as Numbers xxiv, 4, 16. 
Who ſaw the viſion of the Almighty, (Shadai.) 
Ruth i. 21. The Almighty ¶ Shadai } hath affii- 
ed me. Job vi. 4. The arrows of the Almighty 


SHA 


D more frequently 
; G th 

' writers. It is not found in the n 
mon. Sometimes it is joined with E, which 
another name of God, El-Shadai, God. gl 


ules this word, than any other of 


mighty, Gen. xvii. 1, 
It ſhould ſeem that Sadai or Shadai is fr 


Hebrew Sadud, or Shadad, which lig if, 


had from the Hebrew, 


SHABBETHAI, wav, Sa, My Sabbath, 
my ret; iron Maw ſhabath, repoſe, and the pro- 


SHACHIA, mw, protection, incloſure, branch of 
the Lord; from ww /huc : otherwiſe, reſt of th; 
Lord; from Jaw ſhacac, to reſt, and d jab, the | 
Lord. Son of Shaharaim. 1 Chron. viii. 13. 

SHADRACH, Pn, tender nipple, or field foft and 

tender ; from TW od, nipple, or c jhadek, 
| field, and p racac, tender. This is a Babyl. 
nian word, whoſe etymology is hardly to be 


found in the Hebrew tongue. 


SHADRACH, or Sidracb: The Chaldran name 


given to Ananias, a companion of Daniel, at the 


court of King Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. i. J. 
ANANIAS; 


SHAGE, xe, oe. yet, that is ignorant, or in error; 
from z ſhagag : otherwiſe, that increaſe; and 


multiplies; from RI ſhaga. 


SHAGE, or Sage, father of Jonathan, who was 
hero of David's army, 1 Chron. xi. 24, Jora- 
than the ſon of Shage, the Hararite. But 2 Sam. 

xxiii. 33, reads Jonathan, Shammah, the Hararite, 

SHAHARAIM, , blacks, troubles, or that 


riſe early; from WIw /hachar. 


min. I Chron. vii. 8. 


SHAHAZIMAH, rr, humiliations of the faſt; 
from d hachacb, to be humble: otherwiſe, pit 
the faſt; from MAY ſhechuth : or meditatis!; of the 
» faft;, from Mw mach, and = tum, faſt: other 
wife, pride of the ſea; from prw ſhachats, price, 


and jam, the ſea. A city Joſh. xix. 22. 


SHALIM, ce, fox, or ft; from dv ſas: 
HALIM, 


otherwiſe, a path; from h ο _ 


{ Mhies to 
ravage, to ruin, to pillage; q. God the 6. 
ſtroyer, the God of devaſtation : but accordiny 
to another derivation, it may be rendered ile 
God of the fields, or the God of nipples; 15 
ther, the God of bounty e the $HEDDING Gig 
SHAASHGAZ, wwye, He that preſſes the F 
from dev Haſbab, to ſqueeze, and Nh gaz 1 
fleece : otherwiſe, he that perforins the Bravia 15 
the ee p; from W haſhah, to perform, to wk 
and n gazazi, the ſheepsfhearing, This word i 
 Perfran or Mediſh, its true etymology cannot be 


SHAHARAIM, or Sakaraim, fon of Uzzzh, 
father of Jobab, Zibia, Meſha, &c. of Beufa- 


the 


See 


and 


SHA 


ix. 4, where Shalerm may ſtand for Feru/alem. 


SHA 
SHALIM,. or Salim. tee SaLBM, and 1 Sam. SHALMAN, ow, peaceable, perſect, or that re- 


award; from Dow /baluin. See Salma, or Salinon. 


SHALISHA, dw, three, or the third; from SHALMANESER, DD, peace tied or chained, 


ww haloſb: other wiſe, prince,captain; from vu. 


eHALISHA, or Sa/ifſa, or Baul-/alifa, Shaliſha 


is mentioned 1 Sam. is. 43 and Bgal-/aliſha, 
2 Kings iv. 42. Shaliſha was fifteen miles from 
Dipole in the canton T hamnitica, north of 
Jeruſalem. See Euſebius, and St. Jerom, in 
N . 

SHALLUM, 

lam, peace | 

1. SHALLUM, SHillem, Salom, Sellem, or Sellum, 
ſon of Naphtali, chief of a family. Numb. xxvi. 49. 

Il. SHALLUM, ſon of 7abe/h, or perhaps a na- 
tive of Jabeſb. He treacherouſly killed Zecha- 
riah, king of {/rael, and uſurped his kingdom, 
but held it only one month. AZenahem the ſon 
of Gadi killed him in Samaria. The Scripture 
ſays, that Shallum was the executioner of the 


8 


ow, perfect, ; Pacific; from = | 


threatnings of the Lord, agaiuſt the houſe of 


Jebu. 2 Kings xv. 10, If, 12. A. M. 8232, 
ante A. D. 772. | 

III. SHALLUM, ſon of T:ikvah, or Tickuath : or 
native of Tickvah, huſband of the propheteſs Hul- 
dab, who lived under Fofrah, king of Judah, 
2 Kings xxii. 14. $70 

IV. SHALLUM, fon of Siſami, and father of Jeta- 
miah, of Fudah, 1 Chron. ii. 40. | 

V. SHALLUM, fqn of Haul, and father of Mib- 


ſam, of Simeon, 1 Chron. iv. 25. 


VI. SHALLUM, fourth ſon of aß, king of 7. 


dah, 1 Chron, iii. 15. Jer. xxii. 11. The 
ſame as Fehoahaz z; made king aſter the death of 
Torah ; the king of Egypt carried him priſoner 
into Egypt, 2 Kings Xxiii. 30, 31, 34. Sce 
IEHOAHAZ. 3 | 
VII. SHALLUM, ſon of the high prieſt Zadsk, and 
father of H:/kiah the high prieſt, 1 Chron. vi. 
12, 13. Shellum is called Meſbellum, 1 Chron. 
Ix, 11, He lived in the time of Hezetiah, or 


of Abaz; and was the immediate father of AZ 


r1ah, and only uncle to Hilkiah, He ſeems to 
be the Salom of Baruch, i. 7 ESD 

VIII. SHaLLUM, ſon of Korah, 1 Chron. ix. 19, 
31. He was ſpared in the deſart, when the 
earth opened and ſwallowed up his father. 
Numb. xxxi. 11. The deſcendants of Shallum 
had an office in the Temple; which was to take 
care of the cakes that were fried there. 

IX. DHALLUM, ſon of Colbaſeh, chief of the town 
of Mizpah ; he rebui)t, at his own charge, the 


fountain-gate at Jeruſalem, alter the return ſrom 


abylon, Nehem. ifi. 19. | 
SHALMAT, ww, My garment ; from rity al- 
a, @ garment, and the pronoun i, y. 


or per fection and retribution, or peace taken awayy 
or that withdraws; from =>w ſhalam, peace, 
perfection, and retribution, and NR afar, to tie, or 
AD) jazar. DINED | 

HALMANESER, or Salmanaſar, king of Afyria, 
ſucceeded Tiglath-pileſer, and had Sennackerib 


for his ſucceſſor. He began to reign A. M. 


3276, reigned fourteen years, and died A, M. 
3290, 2 Kings xvii. 3. It is very probable he 1s 
called a in the Greek of Tobit, i. 2. and 
Shalman in Hoſea x. 14. The Scriptuxe tells 
us of Shalmaneſer, that he came into Paleſtiue, 
ſubdued Samaria, and obliged Haſbea the fon of 


Elah, to pay him tribute; but in the third year, 


being weary of paying tribute, Hoſbea took 
ſecret meaſures with So, king of Egypt, to re- 
move this ſubjection. Sha/maneſer brought an 
army againlt him, ravaged Samaria, beſieged 
FHyſhea in his capital city; and notwithſtanding 
his long reſiſtance, (for he held out three years, 


2 Kings xvii. I, 5, 6, 7, &c. and xvili. 9, 10) 


he took the city, put Hy/hea into bonds, carried 
away the people beyond the Euphrates, and 
thus he ruined the city and kingdom of Samara, 
which had ſubſiſted two hundred and fifty-four 
years, from A.M. 3030, to 3283, ante A D. 721. 
Tobit was among the captives carried away by 
$halmaneſer, but afterwards got into the good 
graces of this prince, who gave him liberty to 
do what he pleaſed, and to live where he would. 
According to the Greet, he even made him his 
purveyor, which was an officer to furniſh pro- 
viſions to the king's houſhold. 


Profane authors tell us, that this prince made war 


allo with the Tyrians, Aenander apud TJo/eph. 
Autig. lib. 9. cap. 14, & cont. Apion, lib. 1. 
Elzleus, king of Tyre, ſeeing the Phili/tines were 
much weakened by their war with Hezelliah, 
king of Judab, took this opportunity of reco— 
vering to his obedience, the city of Gath, which 
had revolted from him. The Gites fearing 
the power of the king of Tyre, had recourſe to 
Shalmaneſer, who marched with all his forces 
againſt, the Tyrians. At his approach, the city 
of Sidon, Ace, aſterwards Plolemais, (now Acre, 
and the other maritime cities of Phenicia ſub- 


mitted to Shalmanefer. - 
But the Tyrians, with only twelve ſhips, having in 


a ſea-fight defeated the united fleet of the Afjri- 
ans and Phenicians, acquired by this victory fo 
great a reputation at ſea, and became fo formi- 
dable, that SHalmaneſer durſt no more engage 
them by ſea, He withdrew therefore into his 

R 2 own 


SHA 


own dominions, but left a great part of his army 


to beſiege Tyre. The beſiegers made but a ſlow 
* by reaſon of the brave reſiſtance of the 
eſieged, the troops of Shalmaneſer ſtopt up the 
aqueduQs, and cut the pipes that brought the 

| water into the city, which reduced the Tyrians 


to the laſt extremity, but the Tyrians dug 


wells in their city, and, by this means held 
out five years longer. In the mean time, Shal- 
' maneſer dying, they were delivered from the ſiege. 
Uſer places this ſiege A.M. 3287, ante A. D. 


1 ä | | | 
SHAMA, vpe, Nye, that hears, or obeys; from 


yr 4 to hear, 1 Chron. ii. 323. 


SHAMA, or Samma, ſon of Hothan the Aroerite, 
1 Chron, xi. 44. Called Shammah the Harodite 


2 Sam. xxiii. 25. and Shammoth the Harorite, 1 
Chron. xi. 27. 


SHAMARIAH, pe, See SHAMER, and 8. 
Jab, the Lord. Son of Rehoboam. 2 Chron. xi. 19. 
_ SHAME, Ignominia. To uncover the ſhame, igno- 


miny, or nakedneſs of a perſon, are ſynonymous 
terms. Lev. xviii. 15, 17, &c. Jaiah xx. 4. 
threatens the Egyptians, that they ſhould be led 
away captive, ftark naked, without any thing to 
cover their ſhame, or nakedneſs. The golden calf 
worſhipped by the 1/raclites in the wilderneſs, is 
called by Moſes, Exod. xxxii. 25. a filthy ſhame, 
an idol of droſs and filth, St. Faul, Rom. i. 26. 
calls ſhameful, or vile affefions, thoſe ignomi- 
nious and brutiſh paſſions, which were indulged 
by the carnal pagans. Prov. iii. 35. Shame ball 


be the promotion of fools. The promotion of fools 
| ſhall be their own ſhame, and the diſgrace of 


_ thoſe who promote them. [Perhaps, as wiſe 
men are promoted to greater honour, fools 
{hal} be promoted to greater ſhame. ]. Prov. ix. 


7. He that reproveth a ſcorner, getteth to himſelf 1 


ſhame : he loſeth his labour, and fhall only get 
diſcredit by it. Pſalm Ixxxiii. 16. Fill their faces 
with ſhame, reprove them, O Lord, and then let 
them fall into diſgrace, Vide FRAGMENT No. 
305. When the Syrians took king Joaſb captive, 


they executed ſhameful judgments againſt him; 


they treated him ſhamefully, or made him ſuffer 
corrections that were ſhameful, and not befit- 
ting the dignity of a king, 2 Chron. xxiv. 24. 


 SHAMED, ww. That breaks and deſtroys. 


SHAMED, or Samad, ſon of Elpaal, of Benja- 
min, 1 Chron. viii. 12. 

SHAMER, ww, guardian, diamond, dregs, buſh, 

' thors; from wv ſbamar. vB; 

SHAMGAR, De, named a ftranger; from Sv 
ſhem, a name, and n ger, a ftranger : otherwiſe, 
be is here a flranger ; from Sw ſham, here, there, 
and 7a ger, à pilgrim, a'firanger: otherwiſe, 


SHA 
rumination, or deſolation of the name, 
garar, to ruminate, to lay deſolate, and ty fhen 
a name: otherwiſe, ſurprize, aſtoniſhment of thy 
flranger; from S23w ſhamam, to make deſolate, 6 
be aftomſhed, and Ya ger, a flranger. 5 

SHAM“G AR, or Samgar, fon of Anatb, the third 
judge of Iſrael, after Ehud, and before Bara 
- Judg. iii. 31. The ſcripture only ſays that he 
defended [/rael, and killed fix hundred Philiflins 
with an ox goad. From the peace obtained! 
Ehud A.M. 2679, to whom Shampar ſucceeded 
till the ſervitude under the Canaanite;, AM. 
2699, are twenty years. | 
SHAMGAR-NEBO, ard perfume, or di; j 
the ſtranger; from d ſam, oil, or perfume, aud 
714 ger, a ftranger: otherwiſe, perfume of him fla 
ruminates, or that fights; from Mn garar, t f. 
minate, or from N garah, to fight. See Neo, 
SHAMGAR-NEBO, or Semegar-nabu, a greit 
man or general officer of Nebuchadnezzur; 
army. Jer. XxxIx. 3. 5 | 
SHAMHUTH, rmpy deſolation, deſtruction, afy. 
niſhment ; from S2w ſhamam: otherwiſe, dj. 
lation of iniquity; from the ſame S ο ſhaman, 
and mn havah, iniquity. | 
SHAMHUTH, or Samaoth, of I/rah, a generi 
of David and Solomon; who commanded 24,009 
men, 1 Chron. xxvii. 8. 

SHAMIR, pe, priſon, buſh, &c. See SAMAR1, 
I. SHAMIR, or Samir, fon of Micah, a Levitt, 
1 Chron. xxiv. 24. | | TS 
II. SHAMIR, a city of Judah, Foſh. xv. 48. Some 

copies of the LXX read Saphir inſtead ci 
Shamir. SETS | 
HI. SHAMIR, a city of Ephraim, in the mountains 
belonging to this tribe, where dwelt Tala tie 
judge of rael, Fudg. x. i. | 
V. SHAMIR: WW ſhamir. Spine, adamas, loi 
ſmiris.” This word is found in ſeveral places af 
the Hebrew text of the Old Teſtament, and ſi- 
nifies ſometimes thorns, briars, Iſai. v. 6. vil 
235 24, 25. ix. 18. x. 17. xxvii. 4. XXXV. 13 
or the place where they grow; and ſometime 
a ſtone, Jerem. xvii. 1. Ezek. iii. 9. Zech. 
vii. 12. or an inſtrument of extraordinary hard- 
neſs, proper to poliſh precious-ſtoncs; {ton 
whence it is ſometimes tranſlated by dd 
The Rabbins have much amuſed themſehes 
about the marvellous properties of the S, 
Bochart having examined what is ſaid of tit 
Shamir, has proved that it was neither a worn, 
nor a rock, nor a diamond, but a ſtone, ſo hard, 
that lapidaries commonly uſed it to poliſh thei 
precious-ſtones. Bochart. de animal, ſac. p. % 
lib. 6. cap. 1. This author ſhews, againſt the 


opinion of Cardan, that the ancients Knew th 


lll 


II 


Il 


Il 


SHA 
and applied it to this uſe; | Heſychins ſays, it 


was a kind of ſand; but this is, becauſe it is re- 


duced to powder, which powder is uſed in po- 
liſhing gems. [? emery, frit, or &c.] 
cHAMLAI, Vw, my garment, © 
SHAMMAH, now, cupad, lofc, deſolation, aſto- 
niſhment; from h] amam, otherwiſe, name, 
or named, or put; from S ſham, or ſbem, here, 
there, or named, according to different readings, 
I SHAMMAH, Samma, or Semma, ſon of Reuel, 


and grandſon of Eſau, (ren. xxxvi. 13. 


II. SHAMMAH, fon of Fefe, and brother of David, 


1 Sam. xvi. 9. 


III. SHAMMAH, the Harorite, fon of Agee, a 


hero of David's army, 2 Sam. xxili. 11. 
SHAMMAI, mw, my loſs, or my deſolation, or my 
oniſoment: from ci]. ſbamam, and the pro- 
noun „i, my: otherwiſe, the heavens; from 
F vv hamaim. | 
| SHAMMAI, Sammai, or Sameas, fon of Rekem, 
and father of Maon, 1 Chron. ii. 44. Rekem is 
Petra, the capital of Arabia Petrea. Maon is a 


city of the ſame diſtrict. Maon is near Beth- 


ſour, another city on the ſouth of Juda. Theſe 


genealogies of cities, ſhew the people that firſt 


inhabited them. . 


SHAMMOTH, we, names, deſolations, &c. 


from CY /hamam, 


SHAMMUA, pw, caus, he that is heard, w 


obeyed; from ynw ſhamah. | 

I SHAMMUA, Sammua, Simmaa, or Samua, 
fon of Zaccur, of Reuben, Numb. xiii. 4, One 
deputed to view the land of promiſe. ES 

Il, SHAMMUA, or Shimea, ſon of David and 
Bathjſheba, 1 Chron. wi. 5. Vide FRAGMENT 
No. 333. page 10. ad; | 

SHAMSHER AI, ov, the name of him that ſings, 
or the name of my prince; from Ew ſhem, to name, 
and MW ſhur, to ſing, otherwiſe, here is he that 


governs, or fings; from de ſham, here or there, 


and WP ſhur, to fing, or INV ſharar, to rule. 
SHAPHAM, paw, ou7av, Vulgate, Saphan, 
beard, whiſkers; from de ſhapham; otherwiſe, 


their beard, their lip, their brink : from dw ſha- 


phah: or their breaking, their retreat; from ep.] 


ſhuph, to break, to hide, and the pronoun b am, 
thetrs. 


i [ SHAPHAM, Shaphan, or Saphan, fon of Aza- 
| ab, ſecretary of the temple in the time of king 


Jofah. 2 Kings xxii. 12. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 20. 


Jer. xxix. 3. and xxxvi. 10. Ezek. viii. 11. 
Shaphan informed that prince of the diſco- 
very of the book of the law of the Lord in the 
temple, We find ſeveral ſons of Shaphan, viz. 
Ahikim, Elaſa, Gamariah, and Jezoniah; but 
ve cannot ſay, they are all ſons of the ſame 


- 


Shaphan, 


1 
SHAPHAN, jw, rabbit, or wild rat; from aj 
ſhaphan ; otherwiſe, their brink, their lip, their 
breaking ; from dv ſhaphah, or h.] ſhuph, and 


the pronoun } an, theirs. 


1. SHAPH AN, an animal often mentioned in 


ſcripture, ſometimes tranſlated by Chærogrillus, 
at other times by Lepuſculus, or by Herinacium. 
| Moſes declares it to be unclean, though a rumi- 
nating animal, becauſe it does not divide the 
| hoof, Lev. xi. 5. Vulgat. Prov. xxx. 26. Pal. 
civ. 18. Deut. xiv. 7. Prov. xxx. 26. [In all 
the texts here quoted, our interpreters render 
Shaphan by Coney.) Solomon, in his Proverbs, 
ſays, that the Shaphan keeps among rocks; and 
he inſinuates, that it is gregarious. Bachart 
thinks it to be a kind of great rat common in 
Arabia, and edible, called Aliarbubo. It is not 


fo large as a ſquirrel; is of a greyiſh colour, 


with the fore-ſeet and tail of a rat: the end of 
Its tail, the eyes, and the head, are like thoſe of 
a rabbit: its hind-legs are longer than thoſe 
before: it chews the cud, loves to be among the 
rocks, and they herd together in flocks. Theſe 
qualities agree with the Shaphan. [Mr. BRUCE 
thinks it is his Aſploto, which is rather a rabbit 
than a rat. ] „ | 

II. SHAPHAN, ſon of Gad, who dwelt in Baſan, 
1 Chron. v. 12. | 

SHAPHAT, vtw, that judges. 


I. SHAPHAT, or Saphat, fon of Hori, of Simeon, 


one deputed to view the land. of Canaan, Numb, 
xiii. 5. | 

II. SHAPHAT, of Abelmeholah: father to the pro- 
phet Eliſba, 1 Kings xix. 16, 19. 2 Kings iii. 11. 

III. SHAPHAT fon of Shemaziah, 1 Chron. iii. 22. 
of the royal family of David, by Pechoniah. 

IV. SHAPHAT ſon of Adlai, who had the chief 
care of the cattle David had in Baſan, 1 Chron. 


XXVIl. 20. 


 SHAPHER, Now, dp, beauty, trumpet ; from 


WW /baphar, or ſhophar, according to different 
readings. | 


SHAPHAR, or Sephir, Numb. xxxiil. 23. An 


encampment of rael in the deſart, between 
Kebelathah and Haradah. 

SHARAl, , czpot, my lord, my prince; from 
Www /harar, to govern, or WW ſhur, a ſong, and 
the pronoun „i, my. 

SHARAI, or Sarai e one who, after the captivity, 
diſmiſſed his ſtrange wife, Ezra x. 40. | 


SHARAIM, onyse, TEapelp., gates, eſtimations, 


&c. See Shaarim. | 
SHARAIM, or Saraim, a city of Fudah. Joſh. 
xv. 36. 1 Sam. xvii. 52. 1 Chron. ii. 54. 
Dimidium requietionts Sarat. Vide Foſeph. Antig. 
lib. 8 cap. iii. See ZoRA. | 
SHARAR, wv, navel, or lord; from NV ſharar, 
3 of 


SHA 


ſarar, according to different readings: other- 
wiſe, thought, confideration, ſong ; from bur. 

SHARESER, N w, cpp, prince of the trea- 
ſure; from d bar, a prince, and WWW at/ar, 
treaſure. | 

I. SHAREZER, or Saraſar, ſecond ſon of king 
Sennacherib; he aſſaſſinated his father while 

worſhipping his god Niſroch. 2 Kings xix. 37. 
To, 219 - | 

II. SHARESER, or Sereſer, or Sar-ezer, a lieute- 
nant, or officer, of Nebuchadn:zzar, Fer. xxxix. 
3- His name ſignifies the Prince of the Trea- 
ſure; probably he had the care of the king's trea- 
ſures. | 

SHAREZER, ew, over/cer of the treaſury, or of 

the flore-houſe ;, from Www ſbarar, that rules or 
governs, and from WR atfar, treaſury, or flore- 
houſe : or the treaſure of him that ſings ; from 1y 
ſhur, to fing: otherwiſe, tha! ſees the ambuſhes ; 
from Hy fharar, to ſee, and Y; far, ambuſh; 
and, according to the Hebrew aid Syriac, en- 
campment of him that befieges. This name is A/- 


ſyrian, and its etymology cannot be had from 
the Hebrew. | 


 SHAREZER, and Regem-melech, Fewws of Baby- 


lon, who conſulted the prophet Zechariah con- 
cerning the faſt of the fifth month, Zech. vii. 2. 
See REGEM-MELECH.  — 

SHARON, , his plain, his eng; from Sw 
ſbur, a ſong, or d tſurah, a plain, and the 
pronoun | an, Bis. 1 5 | 

SHARON, or Saron, or Sarona. There are three 
diſtricts of Paleſtine known by this name: which 
was almoſt proverbial, to expreſs a place of ex- 
traordinary beauty and fruitfulneſs. See 1/aiah 
xxxiii. 9. and xxxv. 2. | | 

I. SHARON, a diſtrict between mount Tabor and 
the ſea of Tiberias, Euſeb. & Hieron. in Saron. 

IT. SHARON, a diſtrict between Cæſarea of Paleſtine 
and 7oppa, | 

III. 8 leon, a diſtrict beyond Jordan, in tlie 

country of Baſan, and in the tribe of Gad, 
1 Chron. v. 16. Mr. Relaud maintains, that 
there was no Sharon beyond Jordan; and that 
thoſe of the tribe of Gad came to feed their 
flocks as far as the country about Joppa, Cz/aren, 
and Lydda : which to us ſeems incredible, be- 
cauſe of the diſtance of the places : beſides, the 
country of Baſan itſelf was very fine and fruit- 
ful, Reland. Palaſt. lib. i. cap. 55. & lib. iii. 

IV. SHARON. Modern travellers give this name 
to the plain between Ecdippe and Ptalemais, 


V. SHARON, or Lafharon, a city whoſe king was 


flain by Joſhua, Foſh. xii. 18. St. Luke, Acts 
ix. 35. feems to notice a city by the name of 
Sharon or Saron; and 1 Chron, xxvii. 29. we 


SHAR 


SHASHAK, pw, bag of linen; from py ſay, , 


8HASHAK, or Se/ac, of the poſterity o 


I Chron. viii. 23. | Es 
SHAVEH, , aud, plain: or that puts, 01 


SHAVEH, or Save, the valley of Shaveh, other. 


SHAVEH-KIRIATHAIM. See Kinariary, 
HAVEH-KIRIATHAIM. The Emin, an an. 


S 


8 


conſecration, the lepers at their puriticat!o) 


happened that, during this time, any man! 


a country, and not a city. 
SHARUHEN, F, prince of grace, or ty 15 


ſedech king of this city, with the king of Gimze. 


Reuben; but was afterwards poſſeſſed by the 


HAVING. The practice of /baviag the bert 


8 HA 


find one called Shitrai the Shoronits: but "oe 
ge . ee 


of the prince; from M. ſharar, to govern, aud y 
chen, 33 3 OT the ſong of grace; from yy 2 

HEN, or Sarohen, a city of Simeon, 175 
xix. 6. probably Sabarem. 5 


bag, and ww ſbeßb, linen: otherwiſe, the fot 
bag ; from ww /he/h, fox, and hat, bag, Or ſacs. 
; ; f Bea. 
min, who dwelt at Jeruſalem with his childter 

: 5 


makes equality; from mw ſhavah. 


wiſe, the valley of the king, Gen. xiv. 1). . 
probably pretty near Feru/alem, becauſe elch. 


ha, came to meet Abraham at his return fro 
the defeat of the five kings, as far as the ys; 
of Shaveh. Vide FRAGMENT, * on Al. 
deck.” | | : 


cient people beyond Jordan, dwelt at Kiriathain, 
Gen. xiv. Chedorlaomer and his confederate; 
defeated them when they attacked the five kings 
of Pentapolis. Afterwards the Moabites drove 
out the Emim, and deſtroyed them, Deut. ii, 19, 
Shaveh-kiriathatm is probably a plain near the 
city of Kiriathaims but this city was beyond 
Jordan, ten miles from Medaba weſt, as Hu- 
bins ſays, in focis. It was given to the tribe ef 


Moabitet, Numbers xxxii. 37. Joſh. il. 19 
See Ezeb. xxv. 9. ON 


and hair, and ſometimes the whole body, wis 
common among the Hebrews, Numbers vil. 7 
Lev. xiv. 8, 9. The Levites on the day of thel 


ſhaved all the hair of their bodies. A won 
taken priſoner in war, when ſhe married a Je, 
ſhaved the hair of her head, Deut. xxi. 12. 1 
Hebrews, and nations bordering on Polit 
ſhaved themſelves when they monrned, aud 1 
times of great calamity, whether public or t 
vate, Jer. x|viii. 37. & xl1. 5 Baruch vi. 35 
Idi. vü. 20. & xv. 2. God commanded the 
prieſts not to cut their hair, or beards, in thr 
mournings, Lev. xxi. 5, The Nazarites al. 
did not cut their hair during the whole time ct 


their nazariteſhip, Numb. vi. 9, 18. But i ; 
hob! 


die 


4 


. 
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SY 


SHA 


gie in their preſence, they were to have their 
hair, and begin the exerciſes of their nagarite- 
%% ane w. The ſtrength of Samſon was in his 
dar, which he wore without cutting it, in the 
manner of a Nazarite; for no ſooner was he 
7,ved, but he became feeble. BE 

Lo /pave the whole beard, and all the hair, or, but 
pak the beard and hair, was an inſult and 


king »f the Amorites, having thus treated David's 
awb Hadors, David attacked and conquered the 
Anmmites : God ſaid, he would ule a borrowed 
razor, to ſhave off ali the hair from the body of 
his people: i. e. he would take vengeance againſt 
Judah, by the fword of a people inhabiting be- 
ond the Euphrates, In mourning, ſometimes, 
they ſuffered their beards to grow long, 2 Sam. 
xx. 24. Viephiboſheth did not ſhave his beard 
during the whole time king David was expelled 
from Jeruſalem by AbJalom. Feremiab ix. 26. 
deſcribes the Arabians bordering on Fudea, by 
their manner of Having their heads: they cut 
their hair in a circle, in honour of their deity, 
God prohibits the 1/raelites from imitating them, 
exit. xix. 27. 
| SHAUL, or Sa, ſon of Simern, and grandſon of 
Jocib, Numb. xxvi. 13. LD | 
8 SHAVSHA, Sgwp. Joy, or elevation; from wwy 
Pub, jog. 
E DHAVSHA, or S, one of David's ſecretaries, 
| 1 Chron, xviil. 16. 1 8 
& SHEAP, Lev. xxiii. 10, 11, 12. The day after 
E tie fealt of the Paſſover they brought into the 
temple a ef of corn, as the firſt-fruits of the 


fifteenth of Niſan, in the evening, when the 
ſeaſt of the firſt day of the Paſſpver was ended, 
and the fecond day was begun, which was a 


three men, to go in ſolemnity, and gather the 
leg, of barley. The inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring cities aſſembled, to be preſent. The 
barley was gathered in the territory of Feruſalem. 
The deputies demanded, three times, if the ſun 
was ſet ? They were as often anſwered, that it 


if they mighr have leave to cut the fheaf ? Leave 
rs as often granted. They reaped it out of 
tarce different fields, with three different fickles, 
ö and put the ears into three boxes, to carry them 
to the temple. | 

1 

F 0 the temple, were threſhed In the court; and 
= xy took a full omer, i. e. about three pints of 


mockery, 2 Sam. x. 4. 1 Chron. xix. 4. Hanun, 


varley-harveſt z with theſe ceremonies, On the 


working day; the houſe of judgment deputed 


was. Afterwards, they demanded three times, 


hx ſeaf, or rather the three  /beaves, being arrived 


de grain: after it had been well winnowed, 


| SHA 
parched, and bruiſed, they ſprinkled over it -a 


log of oil, i. e. near a pint, | 


To this they added an handful of incenſe ; and the 


prieſt who received this offering waved it before 
the Lord, toward the four quarters ot the world, 
croſs-wiſe ; he caſt part of it on the altar, and 
the reſt was his own. After this, every one 
might begin their harveſt, Cod. Mengchet, vi. 3. 
Vide Maimonid. in Temidim & Moſaphim. 


SHEAL, bw, that aſks, that prays ; otherwiſe, 


low and ſubterraneous places, hell from oN ſhaal, 
or ſheol, according to different readings, 
SHEAL, or Saal, ſon of Bam : one who quitted 
his foreign wife, Ezra x. 29. 5 
SHEALTIEL, bo rx, I have aſked of God; from 
Whew, I have aſked, and d& el, God. | 
SHEALTIEL. See SALATHIEL, 
SHEARIAH, my, hazrrs, or gate of the Lord; 
from www ſhahar, gate, hair, and 5» jah, the 
Lord,; or irom Www bir, a goat © otherwiſe, 
tempeſt of the Lord. 


 SHEBA, &a, captivity ; from nw /babah : other- 


wile, conver/ton,. repoſe, old-age;, from 2127 hub. 
I. SHEBA, ſon of Raamab, Gen. x. 7. It is 
thought he inhabited Arabia Flix ; where his 

father Raamah dwelt. b | 


II. SHEBA, ſon of Foktan, Gen. x. 28. Pochart 


places him in Arabia Felix; but we rather think 
he ſhould be placed in Perſia or Armenia: where 
are traces of his name; and his father Yan, 


with his other children, had ſettlements about 


theſe countries. | | 
HI. SHEBA, ſon of Jokban, Gen. xxv. 3. Proba- 


bly he dwelt in Arabia Deſerta, or thereabouts. 


We think, with Bochart, that they were the de- 


ſcendants of this Sheba, who took away Job's 


cattle. | | 
IV. SurEBA, QUEEN OF, I Kings x. 1, 2, &c. 

2 Chron. ix. 1. and who, Matth. xii. 42, Luke 

xi. 31, is called Queen of the South, was accord- 


ing to ſome, a queen ol Arabia, (Raban, Hugo. 


Diony/. Toft. Janſen. Maldon. Cornel. alii;) ac- 
cording to others a queen of £h:9pia, ( Hieronym. 
in Iſai. Ix. Theodor. & Procop. in 3 Reg. Valab. 
Sand. Qc.) Teoſephus ſays, that Sheba was the 
ancient name of the city of Here, before Cam- 
byſes gave it that of his ſiſter Meroe, and that 
from hence the queen came, of whom we axe 
ſpeaking. This opinion, has much prevailed, 
The Erhipians at this day maintain, that this 
princeſs was of their country, and that her poſ- 
terity reigned there for a long time. See Lu- 


 dolph, and Ferom Almeida, Hiſt. of Athbiopia, 


ſand BRuce, | They preſerve the catalogue of 
them, their names, and ſucceſſions. The eu- 


nuch 


Thoſe who would have this princeſs to come from 
Arabia, rely, firſt, on the general conſent, that IV. SHEBA, ſon of Bichri, of Benjamin, 2 tut. 


8 HE 


nuch of queen Candace, who was converted and 


baptized by St. Philip, Acts viii. 27. was an 


SHE 


ſeems to have been the fact. This (1,4; 
be reſumed in the FRAGMENTs.] Weid 15 


officer belonging to a princeſs of the ſame coun- SHEBA, or ShRBO, yaw, ſeven, or the ſeventy, 


try. The ancients acknowledge, that women 
uſed to govern in this country. Srrab. lib. xvi. 


Paleſtine, 


there are Sabeang and Cuſhim, or Ethiopians, in 
Arabia. This princeſs was queen of Sheba, or 
of Cuſh, and Ethiopia. Secondly, Arabia ig ſouth 
from Fudea. Thirdly, Arabia Felix may well 
be ſaid to be at the uttermoſt parts of the world, 
Matth. xii. 42. becauſe it borders on the. ſouth- 
ern ocean, and formerly they knew no land be- 
yond it : Terra, jine/que, que ad orientem vergunt, 
Arabid terminantur, ſays Tacitus, lib. v. Fourthly, 
Arabia abounds in gold, filver, ſpices, and pre- 


cious ſtones, which are the preſents this princeſs 


made to Solomon; which cannot be conveniently 
ſaid of the iſland of Merce. Laſtly, ſeveral un- 
derſtand theſe verſes of Claudian, of the Sabeans 
in Arabia Felix, where he ſays, the women 
are uſed to govern: | 


Medis, levibuſque Sabzis 
Imperat hic ſexus, Regina, umque ſub armis 
Barbariæ pars magna jacet, ; 
CLAUDIAN IN EUTROP. lib. xi. 
And if popular tradition may be any thing relied 
on, that of the Arab:ans may be produced, who 


Yemen, 


andaule is the name that o/ephus, and ſeveral 
others give to the queen of Sheba : ſhe came to SHEBAN, Sar, Jabuue, 


ſee Solomon about A. M. 3012, ante A. D. 992. 


[Mr. BRU cE has given us the hiſtory of the queen 


Fulneſs, or oath; from yaw ha b 


according to different readings. 


p4 . ix, 2. 
/b. xix. 2. otherwiſe Beer cela, 


or perhaps Sema, Foſh. xv. 26. 


III. SHEBA, ſon of Abihail, of Gad, who dwelt 


in Baſban, 1 Chron. v. 13. 


bulent fellow, who was near eng+zing 1/ain , 
civil war. After the defeat of 4b/:l5, when 
the tribe of Judah came to king Dawid, aud 
brought him over the river Jordan, on his way 
to Feru/alem ; the other tribes reſented the lid 
notice taken of them: there was provoking lap. 
guage given on both ſides; inſomuch that Shedg, 
the ſon of Bichri, ſounded a trumpet, and pro. 
claimed; We have no ſhare in David.“ Thus 
Vrael forſook David, and followed Sheba. 2 Sum. 
xx. 1, 2, 3, &. | 


When David came to Feruſalem, he ſent Abiſta; 


with what troops were at hand, in purſuit of 
this traitor. Foab alſo took ſoldiers, and erl. 


ſing over the country north of Feruſalm, he | 


arrived at Hel beth- maacha, a city lying at the 
entrance of the paſs between Libanus and Ani. 
libanus, whither Sheba was retired. Jab be. 
ſieged the place; when a woman of the city 
wiſer than the reſt, perſuaded the people to cut 
off Sheba's head, and to throw it to %%, upon 
which 7oab and his army retired. 


think that queen Balkis came from the city of SHEBAM, -maw, converfion, return, captivity, ul 
| Sheba, otherwiſe called Marib or Mareb, in 


age, reſt; from naw /habah, or Iv /þu6. 


SHEBAM, or Sebama, a city of Reuben, beyond 


See OHIBMAH, 
at holds them captiv:, 
or their captivity from Naw /abah, and v on, 
theirs. 


Jordan. Numbers xxxii. 3 
7 


of Sheba and her deſcendants, from the Alyſſinian SHEBAN, or Saban, a city of Reuben, Numb, 


| hiſtorians :- but, he thinks the eunuch of Can- | 7 
dace. (Chandake) was an officer of the queen SHEBANIAH, me, Vulgate, Sabaniah, the Lird 


"Hendaqui, whoſe territories lie beyond the great 


deſart, ſouth of Syene in Upper Egypt. It is 


probable, at leaſt, that the Sheba of Solomon's 
viſitor, and the Ethiopia of the Acts, are diſtinct 
places: and Sheba the furtheſt off; which adds 


to the force of our Lord's compariſon, as pro- 
bably this viſitor travelled from the greateſt diſ- I. 


tance, &c. of any that ever came to Jeruſalem. 
But what if the Ethiopians, i. e. Abyſſinians, at 


ing the ark, 1 Chron. xv. 24. 


xxxii. 3. Perhaps the ſame as SHE BAM. 


that converts, or that recalls from captivity, ot tral 
captivates ; from dau ſhabah : otherwiſe, 1 
underſtands, that builds, that produces frlratim; 
from daa banah, or 2 bun, or J ben, and i jahy 
the Lord: otherwiſe, that underflands the Lal 
or to whom the Lord gives attention. 

SHEBANIAH, Sabania, or Sebenias, à prick 
in the time of David: he aſſiſted at the bring: 


that time ruled in Arabia, alſo? then ſhe might II. SHEBANIAH, a prieſt who returned from the 


come from Arabia, yet be queen of Ethiopia, 


captivity, with Zerubbabel, Nehem. x1. 14. 


which is only acroſs the Red-/ea : and which III. SHEBANIAH, a principal Few, Neben. ix. &. 


SHEBARI, 


> or ſlilal, 


cap. 17. Plin. lib. vi. cap. 26. The ifle of I. SHEBA or SHEBO, a city of Simeon, Jy. 
Meroe is ſometimes comprehended in Ethiopia; II. SHEBA, : 
and this country, as well as Egypt, is ſouth of 


— C_rwE a ov. a. ia. ed: as... a ae ae ̃¼Ü— ,. 


SHE 
sEBA RI M, Ww, ruptures, breakings, hopes ; 
from H. ſhabar, or ſhibber. 


SHEBARIM, n, ſurrounding, or about the 


high places; from 22D ſabab, circuit, and 11 
ramam, eminences, According to the Syriac, 
opinions, Popes. 

SHEBARIM, or Sabarim, a place about Ai and 
Bethel, The inhabitants of Ai purſued the J, 
razlites from their city to Shebarim, Foſh. vii. 5. 
en w. Some take Shebarim in an appella- 
tive ſenſe. They purſued them till they had in- 
tirely routed them. LXX. "Ews ouverpibay 
abr. | 


| SHEBAT, vaw, Vulgate, Sabath, tawig, ſcepire, 


tribe. Zech. i. 7. | 
E HEBAT, Sebat, Sebet, or Shebet, the fifth month 
| of the civil year of the Hebrezus, and the ele- 
venth of the eccleſiaſtical year. It anſwers to 
our moon of January, O. S. The Fes began 
by dhebet, to number the years of the trees they 
planted, the fruits of which were eſteemed im- 
| pure till the fourth year. 
| The tenth of Shebet was a faſt for the death of the 
| elders, who ſucceeded Foſhua, Fudg. ii. 7, 10. 
| The twenty-third of Shebet, a fait in memory of 
| the reſolution taken by the J/raelites, to war 
| againſt Benjamin, Judg. xix. 20. 
| The thirteenth of Shebet Simon Maccabæus was aſ- 
| faflinated by Prolemy, ſon of Abubus, his ſon-in+ 
Ss hw, 1 ac. xvii. 14 15, 1 6. 
E SHEBER, naw, breaking, rupture, hope. See 
| OHEBARIM. | 
| SHEBER, or Saber, ſon of Caleb and of Maacah 
| his concubine, 1 Chron. ii. 48. 
| SHEBNAH, dae, cuva;, or Sobnas, who reſts 
| himſelf, or who is now captive ; from . bub, or 
| Naw /babah, and N ua, now. . 
| SHEBNAH, or Sebna ſecretary under king He- 
© zekiah, 2 Kings xviii. 18. This prince ſent 
Hebnab, Foah, and Aſaph, to hear what Rab- 
/*akeb had to propoſe. Some have pretended, 
that Shebna had been high-prieſt ; but Scripture 
only gives him the title of treaſurer, or Prep/i- 
10 Templi, which is very different from high- 
prieſt, Iſai. xxii. 15. Go, ſays the Lord, get thee 
unto this treaſurer (Sochen), even unto Shebna, 
who 15 over the houſe, or the temple. (The word 
Shen, ſignifies one that has the overſight of the 
king's magazines, a treaſurer.) What haſt thou 
lere; that thou haſt hewed thee out a ſepulchre 
bere ? Behold, the Lord will carry thee away with 
a mghty captivity (as a cock with the feet tied 
together, ſays St. Ferom) and will ſurely cover 
thee, [The Hebrew ſays, The Lord will tranſ- 
Plant you elſewhere, O mighty man, powerful war- 
nor, Sc. 122 Pubby . In tranſlating this 


paſlage, St. Ferom has followed the ſenſe that 
Vol II. PART. 2. ; | 


SHE 
Gibbar ought to have here, according to the opi- 
nion of the eau that taught him Hebrew. Elſe- 
where it ſignifies a fout man; but here he pre- 
tended it fignified a cock. ] Or, he will fall upon 
you, as a bird of prey falls upon his game. He 
will ſurely violently turn and toſs thee, like a ball, 
into a large country, & c. It is thought this hap- 


pened to Shebna, under the reign of Manaſſeh, 
and that he was carried captive with this prince 


to Babylon, A. M. 3328, ante A. D. 676. Vide © 


FRAGMENT, No. CCX. page 41. 
SHEBUEL, 5waw, converſion, return, reft, or cap- 


tivity cf God; from Iv /hub, converſion, reſt, or 


v /habah, captivity, and Ox el, God. | 

SHEBUEL, or S#ubae!, eldeſt fon of Gerſbom, ſon 
of Moſec, 1 Chron. xxiii. 16. had the care of the 
treaſures of the temple, 1 Chron. xxvi. 24. He 
who is mentioned 1 Chron. xxvi. 24. muſt be 
only a deſcendant from Shebuel the grandſon of 
Atofes. 

SHECANIAH, rw, the Lord ts near: other. 
wiſe, houſe or habitation of the Lord; from pw 
ſhaken, near, or tent, habitation, and Tv ah, the 

OS: - 

SHECANTAH, or Sechenias. There are ſeveral 
perſons known by this name: 

I, SHECANIAH, very well known under Nehe- 

miaß. Hee Nehem, vi. 18. 5 | 

II. SHECAN1AH, ſon of Obadiah, and father of 
Shematah, of the race royal of Judah, 1 Chron, 

iii. 21. y 

III. SHECANIAH, a prieſt, head of the tenth fa. 
mily of the prieſts, 1 Chron. xxiv. 11. Ezra viii. 


SHECUEM, DIY, Tie, GN, part, portion, 
the back, ſhoulders, early in the morning; from 
On /hehem, according to different readings. 

I. SHECHEM, Sechem, or Sichem, ſon of Gilead, 
and chief of a family. Numb. xxvi. 31. 

II. SHECHEM, ſon of Hamer, prince of the She- 
chemites e he took Dinah the daughter of Jacob, 
as ſhe went to ſee a feſtival of the Shechemites, 
and diſhonoured her. Gen. xxxiv. A. M. 2265, 
ante A. D. 1739. Afterwards, aſking her in 


marriage, he obtained her, on condition, that 


he, and all the men of Shechern, ſhould be cir- 
cumciſed. This was agreed to; but on the 
third day after, when the wounds of the circum- 
cifion were at the ſoreſt, Simeon and Levi, the 
two brothers of Dinah by the ſame mother, en- 
tered Shechem, and flew all the males. After 

which, the other ſons of Jacob, and their do- 
meſtics, plundered the city. 

III. SHECHEM, Sο, Ned, Neapolis, Liuiuæ, 
Sichima, Tiuap, Sichar, Mäaßæg de, Mabartha, 
Joſeph. de Bello, lib. v. cap. 4. Flavia Neapolis. 
Foſepbus ſays, the people of the country called it 

8 Mabartha; 
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AMabartha ; perhaps becauſe of the vale of 
More h, hard by, Joſhua xvu. 7. xx. 7. appoints 
this city to Benjamin; it was in the mountains 
of this tribe. Jacob bought a field in the neigh- 
bourhood of this city, which by way of overplus 
he gave to his fon Jh. who was buried here, 


Gen. xlvlii. 22. Near the ſame city was Jacob's 


well or fountain, at which Feſus Chriſt diſcourſed 
with the woman of Samaria, John iv. 5. After 
the ruin of Samaria by Shalmaneſer, Shechem was 
the capital of the Samaritans; and Joſephus ſays, 
Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 8. it was ſo in the time of 
Alexander the Great, It was ten miles from $Sþ;- 
loh, Euſeb. & Hieron. in locis; forty from Je- 


ruſalem, and fifty-two from Jericho, Vide Reland. 


in Sichem. Ferom ſays, that Paula viſited the 
church built on Jacob's fountain. Antoninus 
Martyr, Adamnanus, and Fillibaldus, who wrote 
in the eighth century, ſpeak of this church. 
Phocas, who wrote in the twelfth century, makes 
no mention of it. | 

SHEDEI, Acudiac, all-mighty ; from v1w ſhaddai : 
or deſtroyer, or breaſt, from nw had, or Tv 
ſhadad: otherwiſe, camp, or field. Vide SHADDAI. 

SHEDEI, or Sede:, father of Zedehiah. Baruch i. 1. 

SHEDEUR, "wry, Feld, pap, all-mighty, or de- 
ftroger of fire, or of light; from vw ſhaddai, all- 
mighty, and WW or, fire, or light. [light of Shaddas. ] 


SHEDEUR, or Sedeur, father of Elizur, of Reu- 


ben, Numb. i. 5. 


SHEEP. The fheep or lamb was the common ſa— 


crifice of the old law. When Me/es ſpeaks of 
this kind of victim, he never omits to appoint, 
that the rump be laid whole on the fire of the 
altar. This was the moſt delicate part of the 
animal. In the Ee, there are ſbeep, whole tails 
or 1umps are all fat, and weigh ſometimes, 
twenty-five pounds, or more. Thoſe of Tartary, 
according to John Kinſon, weigh ſometimes eighty 
pounds. Thoſe of Indo/ian have al ſo tails large 
and heavy, and their wool very ſhort and fine. 
The tails of the Madagaſcar ſheep weigh fifteen 
or ſixteen pounds. Herodotus ſays, lib. in. cap. 
117. that in Arabia are two ſorts of /heep ; ſome 
having tails three cubits in length; which were 
they ſuffered to draw them along the ground, 
would be bruiſed. Therefore the ſhepherds of 
that country make little carriages, on which 
they lay the tails of theſe /heep, which thus draw 
them about with them. The other /heep have 
tails two cubits long, or about three feet. B, 
begquius tells us in his voyage, Ep. iii. that ſome 
of this ſort are found in Aa Minor. In eam 


aliquando magnitudinem accreſcit, ut duas rotulas 


cum media tabella ſubjici neceſſe fit, Vide FRAG. 
MENT, No. CXLVIII, page 110, and Plate of 
*& SYRIAN ANIMALS,” | 
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When Jacob was employed in Meſopotamia, | 
ing the Heep of his 1 (rien — 
xxxi. 12, 13, 14. the angel of the Lord appearel 
to him, and ſaid: See, all the rams which , 
upon the cattle are ring-flreaked, ſpeckled, a 
griſled. At the ſame time he diſcovered to hin 
a mode of making the lambs of different 00. 
lours, by means of branches of trees, half pecleq; 
which were to be placed near the troughs f 
which the Heep drank. We ſhall content our. 
ſelves with examining, , whether the art. 
fice of Jacob were natural, or miraculous, &.. 
condly, in what Jacob's requeſt conſiſted, fo 
the text does not clearly explain it. Thr}, 
whether this artifice of Jacob may be eſteemc; 
fair, and allowable, 

Firſt, it is agreed, that the females of all animal, 
have a great power of communicating to their 
offspring certain inclinations, antipathics, figure, 
marks, and colours. We have evidence in every 
day's obſervation ; it cannot be doubted : women 
have experience of this; and we ſee it in do- 

meſtic animals, which are more ſubject than 
others to receive impreſſions, from objects pre- 
ſented to their view. Horſes, dogs, cats, pigeons, 
fowls, tame rabbits, are often of different co- 
lours, and their young generally take the colour 
of what moſt forcibly ſtrikes the imagination of 
the dam at the time of conception. Ibis is ob. 
ſerved both by ancient and modern philoſophers; 
Ariſtet. preb, ſect. x. Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 11, 
Oppian. de Venal. lib. i. and this is what $t, 
Ferom, queſt, Hebr. in Geneſ. and St. Aujlin 
qu. 93. in Geneſ. & lib. xiii. cap. 5. « 
Civ. Dei. and the greater part of the commen- 

tators acknowledge on the preſent queſtion, 
Therefore there was nothing miraculous in 
what Jacob did, but the miracle conſiſted in the 
appearance of the angel, who diſcovered to him 

in a dream, a natural method of propagating 
ſheep of different colours. | | 

As to the ſecond difficulty, we think that Jac 

required of Laban, 1, Every youngling which 
ſhould be born. ſpotted, and of ſeveral ce- 
lours, whether of the ſheep or goats. 21d, 
Thoſe quite black, or with ſome white {pots 
He left to Laban whatever ſhould be quite white, 
both ſbeep and goats. After this, Laban and be 
ſeparated whatever was wholly white, goats and 
ſheep, avd Laban left all theſe animals to Fa) 
expecting that fheep, or goats, would be pte. 
duced from them only of one colour. This Vis 
to render Jacob's condition the leaſt fayourabie 
to him as was poſſible, and would certainly hate 
proved fo, had he not prevented it. Ihe part)” 
coloured branches of trees, laid at the waters” 
places, had the ſame effect on the imagination. 


0; 
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the /beep, and goats, as party- coloured ſheep and 
cy bes would have had. As to 3 
Fe took under his own care all the animals of 
different colours, that might naturally be expected 
to produce young of different colours. 

A ſecond artifice of Facob was, not to expoſe the 
party-coloured branches at all times, nor to all 
ſorts of ſheep, or goats; but only in the ſpring, 
that he might have his young in autumn; and, 
to let nature proceed in her ordinary courſe in 
autumn, that Laban might have the lambs 
yeaned in the ſpring. According to Bochart de 
animal. facris, he expoſed his branches only to the 
beſt and ſtrongeſt ewes in the flock. Beſides, it is 
thought, that when the number of lambs and 
kids of feveral colours was ſufficient, inſtead of 
the ſtriped branches he expoſed theſe lambs and 
kids, which would produce the ſame effect. 


As to the third difficulty, it is objected, that Jacob 


uſed a kind of trick to out-wit Laban. No 
doubt but Laban underſtood the bargain be- 
tween him and Jacob in the moſt obvious and 
natural ſenſe, in which Jacob was to yield to 
| him all lambs and kids, produced white, and 
reſerve to himſelf only the black ones, or party- 
coloured; and inſtead of honeſtly purſuing this 
intention, he has recourſe to an artifice unknown 
to Laban, and of which he had no ſuſpicion, to 
make the greater part of the young fall to his 
own ſhare. This appears directly contrary to 
the rules of honeſty. It ſignifies nothing to ſay, 
that Jacob had a right to do himſelf juſtice againſt 
the incroachments and iniquity of Laban, who 
during ſo many years had made him no recom- 
pence for the ſervices he had done him; becauſe 
according to true morality, no-body is to make 
himſelf judge in his own cauſe, nor to aſſume 
the office of doing himſelf juſtice. Beſides, in 
ſtrictneſs, what did Laban owe to Jacob? Had 


he not obliged himſelf to ſerve Laban fourteen 


years for his two daughters? After this term 
was ended, Jacob might withdraw... . . But the 
beſt argument in Jacob's vindication is, that 
God himſelf approved his conduct, and ſug- 


| gelted this method to him by an angel. This 


Judge, infinitely juſt, ſaw Laban's injuſtice, 

and intimated to Jacob a ſure (but not obvi- 
. ous) method of growing rich, without giving 

Laban juſt cauſe of complaint, if he conſidered 
the matter juſtly. Is not every one allowed to 
uſe his own induſtry, and to advance his in- 
terelts by good management, eſpecially, when he 
has to deal with perſons of Laban's character. 
y the name of ſheep, the Scripture often under- 
ſtands the people; Pſalm Ixxix. 13. We are thy 
people, and the ſheep of thy paflure. And, Pſ. Ixxx. i. 
O ſhepherd of Iſrael, thou that leadeſi Joſeph like a 
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Flock. Feſus Chrit ſays, that he was ſent only to the 
loſt /heep of 1/rael, Matth. xv. 24. The righteous 
are often compared to ſheep, expoſed to the 
violence of the wicked, to the fury of wolves ; 
to ſlaughter. Pſalm. xliv. 22 At the laſt 
hy rage Juſt, (repreſented by feep,) ſhall 

at the right hand of the ſovereign judge, and 
put in poſſeſſion of Heaven. Our Saviour ſays, 


that deceivers are wolves in ſheep's cloathing, 


Mat. vii. 15. 


SHEH ARIAH, hn, the morning of the Lord, or 
the black of the Lord; from Imw Baker: morning, 


or black, and jah, the Lord, 


SHEKEL, >pw, weight, money, from Low ſhakal, 


to weigh, 


SHEKEL, Siclus, an Hebrew weight and money. 


Exod. xxx. 23, 24. 2 Sam. xiv. 26. Shekel is 
uſed to denote the weight of any thing, as iron, 
hair, ſpices, &. Among the different opinions, 


concerning the weight and value of the Shekel, 


we {hall adhere to thoſe of M. Le Pellitier of 
Rohan, who ſays it weighs half an ounce, or four 
Roman drachme ; i. e. nine penny- weights, three 
grains; and that the Shekel of filver was worth 
two ſhillings threepence farthing and a half. 
Moſes and Ezekiel ſay, it was worth twenty Oboli, 
or twenty Gerah. Numb. xvili. 16. Ezek. xlv. 
12, See the Tables of weights and meaſures. 


The hebel of gold was half the weight of the heel 


of ſilver; and was worth eighteen ſhillings and 
three pence, Engliſh. | 


The ſhekel of the ſanctuary, according to ſeveral in- 


terpreters, was double the common hebel; but 
this opinion wants proof. We think it was the 
ſame as the common /hekel, and the words of the 
ſanctuary are added, to expreſs a juſt and exact 


weight, according to the ſtandard kept in the 


temple, or tabernacle. 


SHEKINAH, , Divine preſence, [tabernacling.] 
SHEKINAH. Nothing is more frequently men- 


tioned in the writings of the eue, than the She- 
kinab, by which they underſtand the preſence of 
the Holy Spirit. In the Targums, or Chaldee 
paraphraſes, we find the names 7ebovab, or God; 
Memar, or the word; and Shekinah, or the Holy 
Ghoſt. They ſuppoſe the Holy Spirit, ſpeak- 
ing and communicating itſelf to men by reve- 
lation; Ar, in the prophets z /econdly, in the 
Urim and Thummim, of the high prieſt's breaſt- 


pulate; thirdly, in what the Hebrews call Bath col, 


or the daughter of the voice. The Shekinah is 
the preſence of the Holy Ghoſt, which reſided 
in the temple of Feruſalem; and which, ſay 
the rabbins, drove from thence the princes of 
the air, and communicated a particular ſanity 


to it. See Baſnage, Hiſtory of the Jews, lib. vi. 
92 | They 


cap. v. art. xix. 
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They ſay alſo, that it reſts on the mild and the 
humble, but flies from the fierce and paſſionate 
man. It reſides with him, whoſe houſe is open to 
the ſtranger, and is found in the midſt of two or 
three perſons who meet to ſtudy the law. Echa 
Rab. fol. 59. 1. They ſay, that the Shekinah 
has ten times changed its dwelling ; and at laſt, 
going upon the Mount of Olives, it continued 
there three years and an half, addreſſing the 
Tfraelites ; “ Return to me, my children, and I 
will return to you.” But ſeeing they would not 
be converted, 1t retired to its own place. This 


laſt circumſtance ſeems to hint at our Saviour's . 


preaching among the Jer, and his aſcenſion 
from the Mount of Olives. EE 
The Shekinah was the molt ſenſible token of the 
| preſence of God, among the Hebrews; and 
which reſted over the propitiatory, or over the 
golden cherubim, which adhered to the propiti- 
atory, or covering of the ark. Here the Shekinah 
abode in a cloud ; from hence God gave forth 
his oracles vocally, as is thought, when con- 
ſulted by the high prieſt on account of his 
people. Hence it is often ſaid in Scripture, 
| . God ſits upon the cherubim, or between 
the cherubim; i. e. he gives the moſt evident 
tokens of his divine preſence, by anſwering 
from hence the inquiries of //rae/, The Rabbins 
tell us, that the Shekinah firſt reſided in the 
tabernacle prepared by Moſes, in the Wilder- 
. .* nefs, and that it deſcended therein on the da 
of its conſecration, in the figure of a cloud. 
paſſed from theuce into the ſanctuary of Solo- 
mon's temple, on the day of its dedication by 
this princez where it continued till the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the temple, by 
the Chaldeans, and was not afterwards ſeen there. 
SHELAH, , 0iwu, , that breaks, that un- 
ties, that undreſſes ; from hx ſhalach, to ſend, to 
reje ct, to unbind. | 
SHELAH, or Sela, fon of Fudab, by Tamar, 
Genel. xxxvili. 11. Vide TAMAR, or JuDan. 
 Shelah was chief of a family. Numb. xxvi. 20. 
SHELEMIAH, www. Ged is my happineſs, my 
 perfeftion, my peace, or tbe peace or perfection of 


the Lord; from cw fhalam, Peace, or perfe tion, 


and ah, the Lord. | 
SHELEMIAH, We. See above. | 
I, SHELEMIAH, Selemia, or Salmiau. One who 
put away his foreign wife. Ezr. x. 41. 
II. SHELEMIAH, of the race of the prieſts. Neh. 
xiii. 13. was appointed by Nehemiah to in- 
ſpect the firſt fruits and tenths belonging to the 
temple, | 


SHELEPH, wv, who draws out. 


SHELEPH, or Salepb, ſecond ſon of Focktan.. 
| Gen. X. 26. 5 . - | | 


It 
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SHELESH, whw, three; from why hal, . 
prince, or captain; from ww ſhaliſh, 
SHELESH, or Selles, ſon of Helem, 
1 Chron. vii. 35. ; 
SHELOMI, ; whw, peaceable, perfef?, or thy 5. 
wards ; from pow ſbalam. + | 
SHELOMI, or Salami, father of Ahibud, of Acer 
Abibud was a commiſſioner for dividing the1zng 

Numb. xxXiv. 27. 

SHELOMITH, r»w4 my peace, my happineſs, m 
recompence ; from dow /halam. 

I. SHELOMITH, Salomith, or Salumith, dangh. 
ter of Dibri, of the tribe of Dan, was mother 
of that blaſphemer, who having blaſphemed the 
name of the Lord in the camp, was condemned 
to be ſtoned. ' Scripture tells us that SYhhnt 

had this blaſphemer by an Egyptian; which 
ſhould be naturally underſtood of an Zeya; 
who had married her: but the rabbins explain 
it otherwiſe, They ſay, Shelomith was a very 
handſome and virtuous woman, who havin; 

been ſolicited and tempted to criminal conver. 

ſation by an Egyptian, who was an overſcer of 
the Hebrews labours, without complying wit! 
him; he at laſt found an opportunity by night, 
of ſlipping into the houſe and bed of Helnnith, 
in the abſence of her huſband; and abuſed her 
ſimplicity. | 

The day following, when this woman diſcovered 

the injury, ſhe bitterly complained of it to 
her huſband, when he returned. He at firſt, 
thought of putting her away, but kept her ſome 
time, to ſee if ſhe ſhould prove with child by 
the Egyptian. After ſome months her preg-- 
nancy. becoming evident, he ſent her away, and 
with words he aſſaulted the officer, who had 
done this outrage. The Egyptian abuſed him 
{till farther, both by words and blows. Uſes 
coming hither by chance, and hearing of thus 
injury done by the Egyptian to the J/raelite, he 
took up his defence, killed the Egyptian, aud 
buried him in the ſand. 

The brethren of Shelomith ſeeing their ſiſter put 
away like an adultereſs, pretended to call her 

| huſband to account for it, and to make him 

take her again. He refuſed; and they came to 
blows. Mes happened to be there again, and 
wiſhed to reconcile them; but the huſband of 
Shelomith aſked him, What he had to do in the 
matter? Who had made him a judge over them! 

and, Whether he had a mind to kill him allo, 
as yeſterday he killed the Egyptian? Sie 
hearing this, fled from Egypt, into the country 
of Midian. . 

The blaſphemer ſtoned in the wilderneſs, Les. 
xxiv. 19, 11. was, ſay the Jews, the gr" | 


of 4ſt. 
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of Shelomith and this Egyptian. The officer who 
inſpected the Hebreꝛus labour, is he of whom 
Moſes ſpeaks, Exod. ii. 11, 12. And the huf- 
band of Shelomith, is intimated in the ſame place, 
Exod. ii. 13, 14. Thus the Fewws corrupt the 
Scripture, by ſupplying the text, and refining 


on its narrations. 


W 71. $HELoMITH, daughter of Zerubbabel, prince 


| of Judah. 1 Chron. iii. 19. 

III. SHELOMITH, ſon of Shimei, a Levite of the 

| family of Gerſhom. 1 Chron. xxili. 9. ; 
IV. SHELOMITH, fon of Jzhar, a Levite, of the 

| family of Ger/hom. 1 Chron. xxiii. 18. 


| V. SHELOMITH, daughter of Rehoboam, king of 


Fudah ; and of Maachah, daughter of Ab/alom. 
| 2 Chron. xi. 20. | 
VI. SHELOMITH, fon of Zichri, a deſcendant of 
| Fliezar, the ſon of Moſes; keeper of the trea- 
{ures of the temple. 1 Chron. xxvi. 26. 


E SHELOMOTH, wow, c, effect, peace 


able; from Sw ſhalam. 


© $1ELOMOTH, or Salem:th, ſon of Zzhari, and 


father of Fahath. 1 Chron. xxiv. 22. perhaps 
| the ſame as Shelomith IV. [Shelomith, Eng. tr.] 

| SHELUMIEL, S&wmbw, peace of God, or God is my 
happineſs, retribution, or perfection of God; from 
ow ſhalam, peace, &c. and ox el, God. | 


| SHELUMIEL, or Salamiel, ſon of Zuriſhaddai, 


prince of Simeon. He came out of Egypt at the 
head of 59,z00 men, who carried arms; and 
made his offering to the tabernacle, in his order, 
as head of his tribe. Numb. i. 22. vii. 36, 
. 


| SHEM, bw, name, renown: or he that puts, or 


places, or who ig put or placed. | 

| SHEM, or Sem, fon of Noah. Gen. vi. 10. was 
born A. M. 1558, before the deluge 98 years, 
ante A. D. 2446. We think he was younger 
than Japheth, and older than Ham. {Vide 
JAPHETH, alſo FRAGME NTS, Nos. XIX, ] 


He entered the ark with Noah his father. Afﬀter- 


wards when the good old man was overtaken with 
wine, and: was naked, in his tent, Shem and Ja- 
pheth covered him, nor would ſee in him any 
thing indecent. When Noah awoke, he foretold 
bleſſings on Shem, ſaying, The Lord God of 


dhem be bleſſed, [he ſhall- dwell in the tents of SHEMA, yrw, that is heard, that hears, that 
Sem], and let Canaan be the ſlave of Shem. 


he great prerogative of Shem, was, that from 
his race was to proceed the HMHeſſiab, and the 
| wVorſhip of the true God was to be preſerved 

among his poſterity. Being ao hundred years of 
age he begat. Arphaxad, and died, aged fix 
nundred years, A. M. 2158, ante A. D., 1846. 


8 H E 


The Few aſcribe to Sem the theological tradition 


of what Noah had learned from the firſt of 


men. Shem communicated this to his children, 
and by his means the true religion was pre- 


ſerved. The rabbins think alſo, that Shem ſet 


up an academy, or ſchool of os on mount 


Tabor. They ſay that Shem is Melchiſedek, and 
that he, himſelf, had been- at the ſchool of 
Methuſelah, before the deluge, for ſeventy-eight 
years; that he gave Abraham the whole tradi- 
tion, the ceremonies of the ſacrifices of religion, 
according to which this patriarch afterwards 
offered his ſacrifices. Laſtly, the Febrews think. 
that he taught men the law of juſtice, the cal- 
culation of months and years, and the interca- 
lations of months. They pretend, God gave 
him the ſpirit of prophecy an hundred years 
after the deluge, and that he prophefied four: 
hundred years, though with little ſucceſs, be- 
cauſe men were become corrupt. Methodius 
ſays, that he dwelt in the ifland of the Sun, 
that he invented aſtronomy, and was the firſt 
king who governed on the earth. They impute 


to him the foundation of Septa, a maritime city 


of Africa, of Salernum in 1taly, and of Salem ein 
Judea. Thoſe who confound him with Mielehi— 


edel, aſcribe to him Pſalm ex. The: Lord ſaid 


unto my Lord, &c. and a Hebrew book of phyſic, 
M.S. in the library of the Elector of Bavaria. 
Sce P. Scipio Sgambat, Archiv. vet. Teſtament, 
lib. i. p. 168. Lo 


Shem had five ſons, Elam, Aſher, Arphaxad, Lud, 


and Aram, who peopled the fineſt provinces of 


the Eat. See their Articles. The principal 
deſign of Moſes being, to give the hiſtory and 
the laws of the Feavs; he has carried the gene- 
alogy of Shem farther than thoſe of the other 
ſons of Nouh, who were not directly included 


in his ſubject. It is pretended that Noah com- 
mitted to Shem the body of Adam, which he 


ſent and buried on Calvary. It is ſaid alſo, he 
depoſited his will with him, by which he dif- 


tributed the whole earth among his three ſons. 
Among the heathen gods, Ham is Jupiter; 


Fapheth is Neptune; and Shem is Pluto. See 
Bu hart, Phaleg. lib. i. cap. i. 1 as 


obeys ; from y:w ſhamah. 


I. SHEMA, Sama, or Summa, a city of Fudah. 


Joſli. xv. 26. 


II. SHEMA, fourth ſon of Hebron, and father of 


Raban. I Chron. it: 42, 43. | 


III. SHEMA, fon. of. Joel, and father of 'Azaz, of 


Reuben. 1:Chron..v. 8. 


dhem obtained for his portion the beſt provinees SHAMAAH, u, 08.4%, from Sham. . 


in Aa. 
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SHAMAAH, rw, named, or placed: from XIII. SHEMAIAH, rince of the Levites 


du ſbem, name, or DW ſham, to place: other- 
wiſe, loft, deſolate ; from Dow hamam: otherwiſe, 

_ retiown, report, rumour ; from ſbem. 

SHEMA AH, or Samaa, father of Foaſh, of Ben- 
jamin; he joined David at Gibeah. 1 Chron. 
Xil. 3. | 

SHEMAIAH, Wye, that hears, or that obeys the 
Lord; from yow ſhamah, that bears, and u jah, 
the Lord. | 

I. SHEMAIAH, Samaias, or Semeias, father of 
Shimri, of Simeon. 1 Chron. iv. 37. | 

II. SHEMAIAH, ſon of Joel, of Reuben, 1 Chron. 


V. 4. 


III. SHEMAI1AH, a prophet, ſent to Rehoboam, 


king of Judah, with a meſſage from God, to 
forbid his war againſt Vrael. 1 Chron. xi. 2. 

Some years after this, Sh, king of Egypt, came 
into Judea, againſt Rehoboam, and took the beſt 
places of his kingdom. The prophet Shemaiah 
told Rehoboam, and the princes of Fudah, who 
had retired into Zeruſalem, that they had for- 
ſaken the Lord, and now he in his turn would 
forſake them, and deliver them into the hands 
of Shiſhakh, king of Egypt. The king and the 

rinces being in a conſternation, anſwered, © The 
Lord is juſt;F' but, they humbling themſelves, 
God moderated his anger, and their ſufferings. 
Vide REHOBOAM. Shemaiah wrote the hiſtory 
of king Rehobcam. 2 Chron. xii. 15. 

IV. SHEMAIAH, fon of Shecaniah, of the royal 
family of Judah, 1 Chron. iii. 22. 

V. SHEMAIAH, ſon of Haſihub, a Levite. 1 Chron. 
ix. 14. 

VI. SHEMAIAH, of the race of Elizaphan, a Le- 
vite; he officiated in the tabernacle at the head 
of iwo hundred of his brethren. 1 Chron. xv. 
8, 11. | | 

VII. SHEMAIAH, ſon of Gala), and grandſon of 
Feduthun. 1 Chron. ix. 16. | 

VIII. SHEMAIAH, fon of Nathaniel, ſecretary of 
the temple. 1 Chron. xxiv. 6, I imagine him 
to be the ſame as Shemaiah, the deſcendant of 
Elizaphan, No. VI. 1 Chron. xv. 8, 11. and 
1 Chron. xxv. 17. | BL 

IX. SHEMAIAH, ſon of Obed-edom, a Levite, and 
porter of the temple. 1 Chron. xxvi. 4, 7. 


X. SHEMAIAH, a Levite, who, in the time of 


king Fehoſhaphat, was ſent, with ſeveral others, 
by this prince to inſtruQ the people of Judah. 
2 Chron. xvii. 8 

XII. SHEMAIAH, a. Levite of the race of Fedu- 
thun, in the time of king Hezekiab. 2 Chron. 
xxix. 14. | 5 | | 


XII. SHEMAIAH, a prieſt in the time of Hexeliab. 


2 Chron. xxxi. 15. 


XV. SHEMAIAH, ſon of Dalaiab, a falſe 


SHE 


time of king Jab. 2 Chron. xxxv. 9. whe 


XIV. SHEMAIAH, a principal Vraelite, who 4 


turned from the captivity with Ezra. Er yi 
16. Xx. 21, 31. and perhaps Nehem. viii, , 
2 alle Prophet 
in the time of Nehemiah, who, being Corrupted 
by Sanballat, and the other enemies of Ne. 
miah, would have perſuaded him to retire into 
the temple. Nehem. vi. 10. 


XVI. SHEMAIAH, the Nebelamite, a falſe proghe 


who lived at Babylon while Feremiah was in 
Judea, and at Feruſalem. Jer. xxix. 24, 25— 
31, 32. Feremiah having ſent prophecies to the 
captive Jews at Babylon, Shemaiah the Net. 
mite wrote back to the people of Jeriſalin, ty 
decry the prophet Jeremiah; and to Zepbanig, 
prince of the prieſts, and to the reſt of te 
prieſts, to reproach them for not ſeizing and 
impriſoning Jeremiah, as one poſſeſſed with 3 
ſpirit of falſe prophecy. Feremiah in his tum 
wrote back to the Fews in captivity at Babylin, 
„The Lord ſays, againſt Shemaiah the Nebela- 
mite, and againſt his poſterity ;—none of his race 
ſhall ever fit in the midſt of the people, and he 
ſhall not ſhare in the happineſs of my people,” 
XVII. SHEMA1AH, father of Delaiah, a prince 
of Zudah, in the time of king Jehoialim. fer, 


XXXV1. 12. 


SHEMARIAH, www e, cawapins, or ba. 


marias, God is my guard, or the guard if ilt 
Lord, diamond, dregs, thorn, or buſh of the Lid, 
from mw /hamar, &c. and d Jah, the Lord, 
I. SHEMARIAH, or Samarzias, a ſtout man who 
repaired to David at Ziglag. 1 Chron. xii, 5. 
II. SHEMARIAH, one who had married ſtrange 
wives, and divorced them, Ezr. x. 32. 


SHEMEBER, nx, cumop, name of force, or 


fame, of the ftrong, or of the wing; from 2! 


+ ſhem, name, &c. and N abbar, or eber, fir, 
or winged, according to different readings: 
otherwiſe, that _ the ſtrong, or the winged, 

SHEMEBER, or Semeber, king of Zeboiim; on 
of the five kings defeated by Chedorlaomer and 
his allies, Gen. xiv. 2, &c. A. M. 2092, a 

A. D. 1912. 8 

SHEMER, www, cenανανͥο, Vulgate, Somer, gucſ. 
dian, thorn; from nw Hamar, &c. 

SHEMER, Semer, or Somer. This is the name 
of him who ſold the mount of Somer to Un" 
king of Iſrael, upon which he built the city ol 
Samaria. The name of Semer or Somer is all 
given to the mountain itſelf. See SAMARIA 

Shemer, .or Shomeron, was a very agreeable and 
fruitful mountain, advantageouſly ſituated abel 


twelve miles from Dothaim, twelve from * 
1 
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ruin, and four from Atharoth, upon which king 
Omri built the city of Samaria. Euſeb. in Do- 
thaim, in Merro, & in Atharo. Before that 
time this mountain was famous for the battle 
between Abijah, king of Fudah, and Feroboam, 
king of 1/rael. Vide 2 Chron. xiii. 


SHEM-HAMPHOR ASH, or Schem hamphoraſch, 


n de Shem 1 dy 7ehouub, that 
is, the name manifeſtea, or the name diſtinguiſhed ; 
the name Jehovah, the incommunicable name, 
which the Jews never pronounce, and do not 
{ſo much as know the true pronunciation of it. 
See JEHOVAH. 

SHEMIDA, yTow, name of knowledge, or that 
puts knowledge ; from dw to name, to put, and v 


jadah, ſcience, or knowledge : otherwiſe, the know- 


ledge of defolation, or of aſtoniſhment; from ov 
ſhamam, to make deſolate, to aftoniſh, and 57 
fadah, ſcience : otherwiſe, the ſcience of the Hea- 
vens; from dy jadab, and bmw fhammaim, the 
Heavens. | 

SHEMIDA, or Semida, ſon of Gilead, of Manaſ- 
eh; head of a family. Numb. xxvi. 32. 1 Chron. 
Vit. 19. | 

SHEMINITH, name, the eighth. 

SHEMINTTH, or Seminith; this Hebrew word is 
found before ſome of the P/a/ms, and is ge- 


nerally tranſlated by Octava. But it ſignifies, * 


either an inſtrument of eight ſtrings, or the 
eighth band of the muſicians of the temple. 

SHEMIRAMOTH, we, the heighth of the 
Heavens; from dow ſhammaim, the Heavens, 
and 097) ramam, heighth, elevation: or elevation 


of the name: from ramam, heighth, and bw fhem, 


a Name. 


SHEMIRAMOTH, or Semiramoth, a Levite, a 
porter of the temple. 1 Chron. xv. 18. 


' SHEMUEL, Sw, placed, or put of Ged; from 


d hum, to place, to put, to be: otherwiſe, his 
name, which he has received of God, from Ow ſhem, 
to name, the pronoun o, his, and 58 el, God: 
otherwiſe, 20% is of God; from w ſhin. who, 


and the prepoſition WM mo, for jo min, from, and 


by al, God, 


SHEN, D, TRACE, tooth, ivory; from WW ben . 


otherwiſe, change; from nw ſhanah: otherwiſe, 
be that fleeps ; from qu japan. 
SHEN, or Ser; w, this Hebreso word ſignifies a 


tooth; alſo a ſharp rock, naked and projecting 


as a tooth, 1 Sam, vii. 12. Samuel erected a 
ſtone between Mifhpat and Sen, as a monument 
of the victory of the Hebrews over the Pphiliſtinec, 


and this ſtone he named, the fone of, afſitance.c- 


Aben Exer. 


HENE, or dene; v, this word is plural, and 


SHE 


ſignifies teeth or rocks. Jonathan and his armour- 
bearer penetrated into the camp of the Phili/- 
tines, by paſſing between two rocks, one called 
Bozez, the other Seneh. 1 Sam. xiv. 4. 
SHENAZAR, mx, oxvacup, treaſure of the 
tooth, or of the ivory; from nw ſhen, a tooth, ivory, 
and & at/ar, treaſure + otherwiſe, treaſure of 
him that ſleeps; from atſar, treaſure, and jw» 
Jaſhan, to ſleep : or change of anguiſh, or diſtreſs; 
from dae change, and M t/arar, to be in pain 


or in bonds, This name is rather Babylonian than 
Hebrew. | 


SHENAZAR, or Senneſer, ſon of Fecomah, king 


of Judah. 1 Chron. ii. 18. | 
SHENIR, wav, Sirion, by tranſpoſition; or Her- 


mon, Deut. iii. 9. Lantern, or light, wr ogg . 


from M nur, lamp or light, and jw» paſhan, to 
ſleep. Otherwiſe, renewing of the lamp, or he 
that ſhews ; from naw fhanah, and m nur. 
LHEPHAM, raw, or Shephamah, his brink, his 
lip, his beard, his breaking; from de ſhupha, or 
Aw /uph, and the pronoun p am, theirs. 
SHEPHAM, or Sephama, a city of Syria, the 


eaſtern limit of the Land of Promiſe. Numb. 


xxxiv. 10, 11. This might be Apamea, Vide 
 APAMEA, | | 
SHEPHATIAH, rw, or Saphatias, the Lord 

that judges, the judgment of the Lord, or God is my 

fudge ; from waw ſhaphat, judgment, and mv fah, 
the Lord. | 


I. SHEPHATIAH, Saphatia, or Sephatia, ſon of 


David and Abital, 2 Sam. iii 4. 1 Chron iii. 3. 


II. SHEPHATIAH,: ſon of Reuel, and father of. 


Meſbullam, 1 Chron. ix. 8. 


HI SHEPHATIAN, a mighty man who joined 


David at Ziklag, 1 Chron. xii. 5. 
IV. SHEPHATIAH, ſon of Maachah. Chief of Si- 
meon, in the time of David, 1 Chron. xxvii. 16. 
V. SHEPHATIAH, fon of king Jeheſbaphat, 2 Chr, 
xXXIi. 2. 
VI. SHEPHATIAH, fon of Hatti] : his poſterity. 
returned into Fudea, after the captivity of Ba- 


bylon, in number 372. See Ezra ii. 57. Nehem, 


vii. 9. | 

VII. SHEPHATIAH, fon of Mabalaleel, of the race 
of Pharez. 

VIII. SHEPHATIAH, ſon of Matian; one who ac- 
cuſed Jeremiah of intimidating the people by his 
doleful predictions, Ferem. xxxviii. I. 

SHEPHLAH, Led, lot places, wales, or plains; 
from do fhaphaleh, | | 

SHEPHELAH, or Sephela; pw. LXX. T0 TE, 
or d T&Teva, or Ti Teoiwvyv, Sym. Ronda, 
this Hebrexw: word ſignifies, an open field, or a 
plain. The Greet and Latin interpreters gone 
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SHEPHERDS, or Paſtors. 


8 HE 


rally tranſlate it by a plain; but the Seventy have 


ſometimes preſerved the word Sephela. Eufebius 


and FJerom inform us, that, in their time, the 


whole flat country, north and weſt avout Eleu- 
theropolis, was called Sephela, Hieronym. & Euſeb. 
in Onomaſt, in Sephela. Simon Maccabæus forti- 
fied the city of Adida in Sephela, or in this plain. 
When the patriarch 

oſeph invited his father and brethren to ſettle 
in Egypt, he bid them tell Pharaoh, they were 


| ſhepherds, or breeders of ſheep, that they might 


have the land of Geben aſſigned for their habita- 
tion; becauſe, ſays Foſeph, the Egyptians have 
an abomination to /hepherds, It is inquired, 
wherefore had the Egyptians ſuch an abhorrence 


to ſhepherds ? 4 Ys 
There are two reaſons generally aſſigned for this: 
firſt, becauſe the Hebrews, who bred ſheep, alſo 


killed and ate them, or ſacrificed them to their 
god. Whereas, the Egyptians worſhipped ſheep 
and goats, and thought it a great crime to kill, 
or ſacrifice them. Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. ſays, 


that ſheep were in great veneration throughout 
And Strabo, lib. xvii. aſſures us, that 


Egypt. 2 a 
they ſacrificed them only in the Nome, or pro- 


vince, of Nitria, or in that of Mendeſe, accord- 


ing to Herodotus, lib. 11. cap. 42. 


Tacitus obſerves, Hit. lib. v. that the Jraelites ſa- 
crificed ſheep and lambs, as if it were to inſult 


Jupiter Ammon, the deity of Egypt; and that 
they killed oxen without ſcruple, to affront the 
ox Apis. Caſo ariete velut in contumeliam Ammo- 
nis; bos quogue immolatur, quem Agyptii Apim 
colunt. But this does not prove, that the em- 
ployment of ox-keepers, or neat-herds, was of 
itſelf, odious to the Egyptians, as Scripture in- 
ſinuates: on the contrary, this office would have 
recommended them to the eſteem of the people, 
if they had not killed theſe animals; as in the 
nome of Mendeſe, the keepers of goats were 
honoured, becauſe the goat was the favourite 
deity of that diſtrict. | | 


We muſt therefore ſeek another cauſe of Egyptian 


averſion from ſhepherds. In Jeſeph. cont. App. 
lib. 1: Manetho relates, that an army of ſtran- 


gers from the coaſts of Arabia, or from the eaſt, 
invaded Egypt, and finding it defenceleſs, they 


ſubdued it, and eſtabliſhed a ſucceſſion of kings 
in lower Egypt, for about five hundred and 
eleven years. After which, the kings of The- 
bais, and of upper Egypt, after a long war, at 
laſt drove them out of the country. Theſe 
princes were called FHic-ſos, i. e. king-ſhepherds. 


Some, ſays Manetho, affirm they were Arabians; 


but we find in other books, that they were 


not kings but captives. For in Egyptian, 


S HE 
the word hie, when pronounced hoe, fignigy, , 
captive. This reaſon of the hatred of the B,. 
tians againſt ſhepherds appears to be vlauthe 
[But, query, what was its date?] See Exony, 
and FRAGMENT, No. ü / 
Abel was a keeper of ſheep, Gen. iv. 2. as were the 
greater number of the antient patriarchs, Whz, 
men began to multiply, and to follow different 
employments, Fabal, fon of Lamech bigany 
and his wife Adah, was acknowledged as father 
i. e. founder, of ſhepherds and nomades; Gen, i 
20. He was the father of ſuch as dwell in tent, 
and of ſuch as have cattle. God ſometimes takes 
the name of /hepherd of Iſrael; Iſaiah xl. 11, wy 
kings, both in ſcripture, and antient writers 
are diſtinguiſhed by the title of ſhepherds if th 
people, And the people forſaken, are compare 
to a flock without a ſhepherd, 1/aiah ſays tha 
the Meſſiah ſhall feed his flock. God calls Gn 
his /hepherd. The prophets often inveigh againſt 
the ſhepherds of Vrael, againſt the kings, who 
feed themſelves, and neglect their flocks; why 
diſtreſs them, treat them ill, ſeduce them, and 
lead them aſtray. See Ezekiel xxxiv. 3. 
Numbers xxvii. 17. 1 Kings xxii. 17, Judith xi, 
15. Iſa. xl. 11. Ifa. xliv. 28. 
The Lord ſays, Iſa. Ixiii. 11., that he brovght hi; 
people through the Red. ſea, with their ſhepherds; 
i. e. Moſes, Aaron, and the chief of the people, 
at their head. Micab lays, v. F. that the Lord 
| ſhall raiſe ſeven ſhepherds over his people, and 
an eighth over the land of 4/yra, to bring ſrom 
thence the people of J/raz/., We take theſe 
ſeven, or eight, /hepherds, to be the ſeven princes 
confederate with Darius ſon of Hyſta/pes, who 
killed Smerd:s the Magian, who had ſeized the 
empire of Perſia, after the death of Camby/e, 
Zechariah xi. 8. mentions three /hepherds whom 
the Lord had cut off in one month. Thele three 
ſhepherds were Aaron, Moſes, and Miriam, who 
died in the wilderneſs; not indeed within the 
ſpace of one month, but who all had the ſen- 
tence of death paſſed on them in a month, and 
died at a little diſtance of time from one ano- 
ther. This is the explication of the Rabbi. 
Others think theſe three ſhepherds were David, 
Adonijah, and Joab, who all died in the ſpace ol 
one month, Others are of opinion, they were 
the three brethren Maccabees, Judas, Jonathan, 
and Simeon, who died within a month of years, 
i. e. within thirty years. We think it may be 
underſtood of the three Roman emperors who 
ſucceeded Nero, i. e. Galba, Otho, and Viteliius 
who were flain by their own ſubjects within the 
ſpace of a year and ſome days. Afterwards, in 


the prophet, God ſpeaks in this manner; = 
| ok 
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| aff, even beauty, and cut it aſunder. This 
hn Hans when the Tews revolted 
| againſt 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, the temple, and the 
| TFeviſh nation. 3 N 
E The ſame Zechary received order from the Lord, 
| ſayings take unto thee yet the inflruments of a fooliſh 
epherd ; for, ſays the Lord, I will raiſe up a 
herd in the land, which ſhall not viſit thoſe that 
be cut off, 8&c. Zech. xi. 14, 15. The ſhepherds 
having forſaken 7e/us Chrif?, their lawful ſbep- 
herd, (we have no king, ſay they, but Cz/ar 


EF who plunged them into calamities: theſe are the 
| Reman emperors, ſucceſſors of Tiberius. Cali- 
gula ſucceeded Tiberius, Claudius, Caligula; and 
Nero ſucceeded Claudius. Every one knows the 
| charaQers of theſe princes; that they were truly 
E fooliſh ſhepherds, mad, wicked, and cruel. 
© The Meſſiab is often called a ſhepherd. I will ſet 
EF up ſhepherds over them, which ſhall feed them, Jer. 
| xxiil. 4, 5. J/aiab xl. 11. ſpeaks in the ſame 
manner; He ſhall feed his flock like a ſhepherd, he 
ſhall gather the lambs with his arm, and carr 
them in his boſom, and ſhall gently lead thoſe that 
are with young. And Zechariah xiii. 7. ſays, 
Awake, O favord, againſt my ſhepherd, and againſt 
the man that is my fellow, ſaith the Lord of 
Hels. Smite the ſhepherd, and the ſheep ſhall be 
ſcattered, and I will turn mine hand upon the little 
ones. Teſus Chriſt refers this paſſage to his 
paſſion. Matt. xxvi. 31. He takes on himſelf 
the title of the good ſhepherd, who gives his life 
for his ſheep. John x. 11, 14, 15. St. Paul 
calls him the great ſhepherd of the ſheep, Heb. 
uiii. 20.; and St. Peter gives him the appellation 
ol prince of /heperds. 1 Pet. v. 4. | 
| God gave to his miniſters the tythe of oxen, of 
| Hfhcepand of goats, which paſſed under the crook 
of the ſhepherd, i. e. are under his care. Lev. 
XXVil, 32. Or he alludes to what is done when 
the tythe was given to the prieſt: the ſhepherd 
ſtanding with his hook at the entrance of the 
ſheep-fold, as the young kids, or lambs, come 
out of the fold, he counts them, and retains the 
tenth for the prieſt, or the Levite. 
Anus ſays, i. 2. that the beauty of ſhepherds is in 
mourning, during a dry ſeaſon, literally the huts, 


Theſe are what are called, 2 Kings x. 12. Ca- 
mere paſtorum, or habitacula paſtorum. Ferom, 
(peaking of the city and deſart of Tetoab, ſays, 
that one cannot ſo much as ſee there the hovel 
of the ſhepherds, being like ſubterrancous ovens, 
which the Africans call by the name of Mapalia. 


erom pref. in Amos. 


a the deſcription our Saviour gives of a good ſbep- 
Voul Fours, 


the Romans; which ended in the de- 


Tiberius ) were delivered up to fooliſh ſhepherds, 


SHESHACH, or Se/ach; by this name 


or abodes, of the /hepherds are in mourning. 


SHE 
herd, John x. 11, 12, &c. he ſays, that he lays 
down his life for his ſheep; that he knows them 
and they know him; that they hear his voice, 
and follow him; that he goes before them; that 
no one ſhall force them out of his hands, and 
that he calls them by their name; [theſe are all 
incidents taken from the cuſtom of the country: 
they are by no means ſo ſtriking to us as they 
muſt have been to thoſe who heard our Lord; 
and who every day were witneſs to ſuch me- 
thods of conduQting this domeſticated animal, ] 

. Whereas the hireling, or bad ſhepherd, forſakes 

the ſheep; and the thief enters not by the door 

of the ſheep-fold, but climbs over another way. 

SHEPHI, de, cNOel, brink, ſolitude, lip, breaking. 
See Shepham. 

SHEPHI, Sephi, or Shephs, ſon of Shobal, of the 

race of Seir. 1 Chron. i. 38. Gen. xxxvi. 23. 
an antient king of Idumea. 

SHEPHUPHAN, jaw, cenr@ap, ceraftes, or a 
kind of ſerpent; from jw fhaphaph; from 
whence yy ſhapiphon. 

SHEPHUPHAN, or Sephuphan, or Shupham, ſon of 
Bela, and grandſon of Benjamin. 1 Chron. viii. 5. 

SHERAH, Mew, czpa, fleſh, kindred, leaven, or 
remain; from N ſhaar, ſheer, or ſbeor, according 
to different readings. | 

SHEREBIAH, Nn, or Sarabias, dryneſs of the 
Lord; from Inv ſharab, dryneſs, and d jah the 
Lord: otherwiſe, that prevails with the Lord; 
from MW ſharar, to rule, and the conjunction 2 
beth, in or with: otherwiſe, that fings in the 
Lord; from Mw ſhur, to fing. 

SHERESH, ww, cdpcs, root, or little chains. 

SHERESH, or Sares, ſon of Pereſh, and of Ma- 
chir. 1 Chron. vii. 16. 

SHEREZER, ſee Sharezer. 

SHESH, ww, flax 

SHESH, Corrox, and LIN EN. This is a pure 
Hebrew word, generally tranſlated by flax. Vide 
ByssUs. | | 

SHESHACH, pwv, 0:9%4, bag of linen; from pw 

ſhak, a bag, and ww ſheſh, flax, or linen; other- 
wiſe, the fixth bag; from the ſame word ww 
ſheſh, fix, and pw ſhak, a bag. | 


eremiah 

xxv. 26. li. 41. hints at Babylon. Teremiah 
was to cauſe all nations to drink of the cup of 
the Lord's fury, and the king of Sheſhach Hal 
drink after them. And elſewhere, how is She- 
ſhach taken, and how is the praiſe of the whole 
earth ſurpriſed! How is Babylon become an aſto- 
niſhnent among the nations! But how comes it 
that he gives this name to Babylon? St. 
Ferom thinks he does it out of caution, not to 
provoke Nebuchadnezzar, who then was bc- 
ſieging Feruſalem. ** in Ferem. 0 
ide 
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SHE 

Vide & PFarchi & Kimchi. We take Sheſhach to 
be a pagan deity, chiefly worſhipped at Babylon. 
He gives this city the name of its tutelar deity, 
as he ſays Jer. I. 2. Babylon is taken; Bel is con- 
founded; Merodach is broken in pieces. Bel 
and Merodach were gods of the country. She- 
ſhach was probably the moon. At Babylon they 
celebrated feaſts called Sacæa, which greatly 
reſembled the Roman Saturnalia, The ſervants 
then acted the part of maſters. Athene. lib. 14. 
Cap. 10. ex Berofo & Cteſia. Strabo lib. xi. ſays, 
they were celebrated in honour of Anais, which 
is Diana or the moon. See Vgſſius, de orig. & 
prog. idol. lib. 2 cap. 22. 5 
SHESHAI, ww, the fixth, flax, oy; from ww 


SHESH AN, uw, lily, or roſe; from jw ſhoſhan + 


otherwiſe, joy, or Hax. | | 
SHESHEAl, Se/ai, or Saſai, a giant, a ſon, or 
deſcendant, of Anak, driven from Hebron, with 
his brethren 4himan and Talmai, by Caleb ſon 
of Fephunneh. Toſh. xv. 14. OP 
SHESHBAZZAR, 522208, joy in tribulation; from 
ww huſh, joy, the prepoſition 2 beth, in, and 
Y zzarar, tribulation, pain: otherwiſe, produc- 
tion, or defence of joy; from M tfur, defence: 


otherwiſe, joy of the vintage: from Mu batzar, 


and W, /huſh, joy. A Chaldee word, in which it 
ſeems that Sace is included, which was a deity 
of the Babylonians, | | 
SHESHBAZZAR, or Saſſabaſar. When king 
Cyrus reſtored to the Fews the ſacred veſſels of 
the temple of Jerigſalem, which had been carried 
to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar Ezra i. 8.; he had 
an account taken of them, and committed them 
to Sheſhbazzar prince of Fudah. The greater 
part of interpreters think, Sheſhbazzar is Zerub- 
babel; and that he bore the name of Shehbazzar 
among the Babylonians, as Daniel did that of 
Belſhhazzar. Scripture ſays, that Zerubbabel 
laid the foundation of the Temple, and ic ſays 
the ſame of Sheſhbazzar, Zec. iv. 9. Ezr. v. 16. 


Others will have She/hbazzar to be a Perſian 


officer, ſent to govern the Jews. It is not very 


certain that Zerubbabel had this government con- 


ferred on him. The Grecians give to Sheſhbaz- 
zar, or (as they call him) Sammanaſer, the 
quality of governor of Fudea, 3 Efdras ji. 
Iooeowry Ths IS Ni. | 


SHETHAR, , that rats; from the Chaldee 


gm ſhechitha, rottenneſo. This word is Perfian, 


or Mediſh; and it is difficult to find its true 
root in the Hebrew. | 


SHETHAR, or Sethar, a principal officer, of the 


court of king Apaſuerus. Eſth. i. 14. 


 SHETHAR-BOZNAT, or Starbuzania, 


SHE 
SHETH AR-BOZNAT, WNW, that maße. 70 ro 


or corrupt, or that ſeeks and examines thiſe ö 
Jpiſe me ; from dia bazab, to deſpiſe, and the i 
_ noun z, me, and m thur, to ſeeh, 16 8 
This is a Mediſo or Perſian word, . 


i and its ro 
not in the Hebrew. e 


pO a an officer 
of the king of Perſia, beyond the Eupbrate: 
U 


who wrote to Court againſt the Fewws, Ear. y. 
SHEVA, SW, csg, vanity; from w jb, 
otherwiſe, elevation, fame; from nav aal, 
otherwiſe, tumult ; from det ſhoah, | 


8HEVA, or Siva, ſecretary to king David, 2 Can. 


+ 3%, þ el 


SHEW BREAD. The Hebrew, Exod. xxy, 55 


2 ©7t Apes; evaries, ſignifies literally, bread 


of faces, or, of the face. They thus called the 
loaves of bread, which the prieſt of the wes; 
placed every Sabbath-day on the golden table 
in the Sanctum, before the Lord. | 

Theſe loaves were ſquare, and had four faces, 23 

the Rabbins ſay: they were covered with lee 

of gold: they were twelve in number, and te. 
preſented the twelve tribes of 1/rae/. Each lot 
was of conſiderable bigneſs, ſince they uſed tw 
tenth-deals of flour for each, which are abou: 
ſix pints, Lev. xxiv. 5, 6, 79. They placed then 
hot on the Sabbath-day in the preſence of the 
Lord, when they alſo took away thofe which 
had been expoſed the whole week, and which 
could not be lawfully eaten but by the prieſts 
This offering was accompanied with frankin- 
cenſe and falr. Some commentators think wine 
was added to it alfo, Villalpand. de Templi, lib, 

iv. cap. 57. The frankincenſe was burnt on tlc 
golden table every Saturday, when they ſet on 

freſh loaves. 

All are not agreed as to the manner in whick the 
loaves of /hew- bread were ranged on the altar e 
the Sanctum. Some think they were in ihrer 

piles, four loaves in each. Others ſay, tw 

piles, fix loaves in each; and it is hard to cor- 
ceive how it could be otherwiſe, or how a tad! 
two cubits in length, and one in breadth, cou 
allow room enough for twelve loaves, each col 
taining ſix pints of flour. The Rabbins fe, 
that between every two loaves were two golden 
pipes, ſupported by forks of the ſame met 
whoſe ends reſted on the ground, to convey i 
between the loaves, to hinder them from pn 
ing mouldy. Vide FRAGMENT, No. CCXX. 

Moſes ſeems to ſay, Lev. xxiv. 8. that the Lal 
furniſhed the loaves preſented before the Low 
but this ought to be underſtood only, 28 the 

paid the firſt-fruits and tenths to the prick 


* ich 


# ah. 
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(which was the chief of their income.) And of 
theſe tenths and firſt-fruits the prieſts took 


wherewith to make the he- read, and what- 
ever elſe it was their duty to furniſh, in the ſer- 


vice of the temple. In the time of David, 


1 Chron. ix. 32. the Levites of the family of 


 Kihath had the care of the few-bread, or, as it 


is called in the Chronicles, the Bread of Ordering. 


Probably the Levites baked and prepared it; but 


the prieſts offered it before the Lord, as faid in 


| another place, 1 Chron. xxiii. 28. Vulg. Ferom 
on Mal. i. However, St. Jerom ſays, from a 


tradition of the Jews, that the prieſts ſowed, 
reaped, ground, kneaded, and baked the /hexw- 


bread : panes propofetionis, quos juxta traditiones 
| Hebraicas, ipſi ſerere, ipſi demetere, ipſi molere, 


ih coguere debeatis, 5 

There are ſeveral Rabbinical remarks about theſe 
loaves, which commentators take care to glean: 
they were placed ſix in a pile one on another, 
on a ſalver of gold; and above they were co- 
vered with another golden ſalver, on which ſtood 
a golden cup full of the pureſt incenſe. They 
were made without leaven, and kneaded with 
oil. Toftatus ſays, that they were baked on a 
| baking-pan of gold. Others maintain, that they 
were baked in an ordinary oven, but one kept 
for this uſe only ; and that the wood uſed on this 
occaſion was choſen on purpoſe, the ſoundeſt 


and cloſeſt that could be got. Beſide theſe loaves 
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pedition. 


ſtood a veſſel full of excellent wine; this veſſel 
was cloſe ſtopped, that the wine might not grow 
ſour, and it held the fourth- part of an hin; ſome- 
thing above two pints. / 


When the loaves were changed, the wine was 


poured out as a libation before the Lord. The 
veſſel, or eup, that was filled with ſalt near theſe 
loaves, was of gold, and covered, as well as the 
veſſel of incenſe, that no duſt, &c. ſhould defile 
it. Theſe loaves were eaten in the temple by 
the prieſts of the week; to take them out of the 
temple to eat them at home was not allowed. 
SHIBBOLETH, one, Vulgate, Scibboleth; Judg. 


xii. 6. Burden, ear of corn; from dad: or cur- 
rent of water, 


: SHIBBPOLETH, or Sibboleth, an Hebrew word, 


which fignifies an ear of corn, /pica. After 
Jephtha had beat the Ammonites, the men of 


Ephraim were jealous of this advantage obtained 
by the tribes beyond Jordan, and complained | 


heavily that they had not been called to this ex- 
Fephtha anſwered with much mode- 
ration ; but that did not prevent the Fphraimites 


from uſing contemptuous words toward the men 


of Gilead, telling them, they were only fugitives 


SHI a 
from Ephraim and Manaſſeh, a kind of baſtards 
that belonged to neither of the two tribes; (This 


_ reproach was falſe, fince Machir. the father of 


8 


Gilead, was Manaſſeh's own fon, Numb xxvi. 29) 
but Vide FRacMENT, No. 329, p. 57. To fighting 
they went, and the men of Gilead killed a great 


number of Ephraim After which, they ſet guards 


at all the paſſes of Jordan; and when an Eph- 
raimite who had eſcaped, came to the water-fde, 
and deſired to paſs over, they aſked him, if he 
was not an Fphraimite ? If he ſaid, No; they 
bid him pronounce Shih holeth, which ſignifies an 
ear of corn. But he pronouncing it SH t, 
according to the pronunciation of the Ephraim- 
zes, and not well pronouncing the firſt letter, 
they killed him on the ſpot: on this occaſion, 
there were killed forty-two thouſand Ephraimtes. 


HIBMAH, way, converſion, return, captivity, 


old-age, re; from da ſhabab, or Iw fhub. 


SHIBMAH, or Sabama, or Sibma, a city of Reu- 


ben, Numb. xxxii. 38. Joſh. xiii. 19. 1/aiahb xvi. 
8, 19. ſpeaks of the vines of Shibmab, which 
were cut down by the enemies of the Moabites: 
for that people led taken the city of Shibmah, 


Jer. xIviii. 32. and others of Reuben, after this 


tribe was carried into captivity, by  zglath-pil- 


neſer, 1 Chron, v. 26. 2 Kings xv. 29. St. Ferom 


ſays, in Iſai. xvi. that between Hejhbon and Sib- 
mah there was hardly the diſtance of five hundred 
paces. 


SHICRON, ov, drunkenneſs : or his pift, or 


his wages; from Nw Sachar, and the pronoun 
w eno, his, : 


9 
SHICRON, or Sechrona, a city of Fudah, Joſh. xv. 


11. thought to have been yielded up to Simeon. 


SHIELD. In Scripture, God is often called the 


of the people, 2 Sam. i. 21. Saul is called the 


ſhield of his people, Gen. xv. 1. 1 am thy ſhield, 
iays God to Abraham. The P/almi}t ſays, Pſal. 
v. 12. Thu, Lord, wilt bleſs the righteous; with 


favour wilt thou compaſs him, as with a ſhield, 


Princes and great men are alſo called the Held 


ſhield of Iſrael. The fhields of the earth belong unto 
God, or are in his. dependance, Pſa]. xlvii 9, 
The Septuagint have it the ſtrong gods of the 
earth have preatly exalted themſelves. 


They hung their fields around the towers for or- 


nament, and to uſe on occaſion. The tower of 
David was adorned with a thouſand ſhields, 
hung round about it: there were depoſited arms 
of all kinds: Cant. iv. 4. The Maccabees adorned 


+ the front of the temple with Hields which they 


hung thereon, 1 Macc. ive 57. They took them 
down from thence to march againſt the enemy: 


Ezekiel xxvii. 10. ſays, that the Perſians, tlie 
12 Ly diana 
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_=__ and the Lybians hung up their /bields in SHILO, ent; from hw, ſhalach. 
Tyre, as ornaments to that city. Vide FRAG- SHILOH, hw, "by, cu, or Silo, Peace 


MENT, No, CCXVII. page 84. 

The common materials of a ſbield were wood: it 
was covered with leather, with plates of gold, 
or braſs. Sometimes they were all of gold, or 
braſs. Solomon made ſome of maſly gold : which 
Shi/hak king of Egypt took away; and Rehoboam 
made others of braſs to ſerve in their ſtead, 
I Sam. xvii. 45. Goliath's ſbieid was of braſs. 
Nahum ii. 3. deſcribes the ſhields of the Chal- 
dzans as bright and ſparkling. The P/almi/? 
ſays, that God ſhall cauſe peace to reign among 
his people, and that they ſhall throw their /2:e/ds 
into the fire: P/al. xlvi. 9. Theſe ſhrelds there- 
fore were of wood. | | 

SHIGGAION, pyv, a ſong of trouble, or comfort. 

SHIGGAION, Sh:igion?th, or Sigaion. This word 
occurs in the Hebrew, P/alm vu. title, and Ha- 
bokkuk iii. 1. T by Fulg. pro. Ignorantiis, 
Theodot. Treg Tov En8oiaouav. Pro voluntariis, 


{ſupple ) peccatis. The Septuagint have tranſlated 


it by P/alm, or Canticle; but Aquila, and Sym- 


abundance, from Mw fhalah : otherviſe, 


. Inter. 
preters and commentators on beripture 1 


uſed Gen. xlix. 10. to denote the Meffiah, Ty 
patriarch Jacob foretels his coming, in tht 


words; The /ceptre ſhall not depart from Judah 


nor a law-giver from between his feet, until Shiloh 


come, and unto him ſhall the gathering of th, pe 


bs. The Hebrew text reads, do $5 


Donec veniat Shils, All Chriſtian commentatotz 


agree, that this word ought to be underſtood cf 
the Meſſiah, of Feſus Chrift : but all are not 
agreed about its literal and grammatical, Gipnif- 
cation. Ferom, who tranſlates it by 9, yy. 


tendus eff, manifeſtly read Shiloach, ſent, inſtead 


of Shilo, The Septuagint tranſlate *Ewg dug), 
rd aToueipers avra, Or, Eg den d ori. 
vera. As if they had read tw inſtead of ty, 
Until the coming of him to wvhom it ts reſerved, or 
till we ſee arrive that which is reſerved for hin, 


 machus, have rendered it by ignorance, or fins of It muſt be owned, that the ſignification of the 


ignorance. Theodotion, in Habakkuk, has it, for 


4 voluntary fins: but there is reaſon to doubt whe- 


ther his text be very intire. Some think SHig- 
gaion is an inſtrument of muſic ; others, a certain 
air, or tune, to which this pſalm was ſung. 
Others tranſlate it, The error of David; the ſe- 
cret of David; the delight of David; the diſquiet 
of David. We think it ought to be tranſlated, 
a ſong of trouble, or, a ſong of conſolation of David. 
The Arabic word Schaga, ſignifies 7o be in trouble; 
and the Hebrew word Schagah, or Shagah, to re 
j;oice, to be comforted. 
SHIFON, pow, his found ; from dxu ſhaah, » 
SHIHON, or Seon, a city of Hachar, Feſb. xix. 19. 
The Hebrew reads, p Shion, or Sion. Eufſe- 
hius ſays, that in his time there was a place 
called Seon, at the ſoot of Mount Tabor. Ono- 
maſt. in Seon. 
SHILHI, be, ceAel, miſſion, meſſenger: other- 
wiſe, branches, or dart, javelin; from now ſha- 
lach, or fhelach, according to different readings : 
according to the Syriac, that ſpoils, or it ſpoiled. 
SHILHI, or Salai, father of Azubah, the mother 
of king Fehoſhaphat. 1 Kings xxii. 42. 
SHIEHIM, dr. , meſſengers, ſuccours, branches, 
darts; from tw ſhalach : or that ſpoil, according 
to the Syriac. 3, . 


SHILHIM, or Selim, a city of Judah, Jeſb. xv. 32. 


SHILLEM, or Sallem, or Sellem, or Shallum, 


word $h:/6þ is not well aſcertained. Some tran. 
late, The ſceptre ſhall not depart from Juda, 
till he comes to whom it belongs, db, or he, 


_ Inſtead of . Others, till the coming of the 
peace- maker, or, the pacific, or, of proſperity, 


now proſperatus H. Shalah ſignifies, to be in 
N to be in proſperity. Others, till the 
irth of him who ſhall be born of a woman, 
without the knowledge of man, o, or br, 


Secundina, Fluxus, Arab. Lud. de Dieu. Other- 
wiſe, the ſceptre ſhall not depart from Jada}, 


till its end, its ruin; till the downfall of the 
kingdom of the Jews. Some Rabbins hare 


taken the name Silo, or Shils, for a city of this 


name in Paleſtine. The ſceptre ſhall not be 
taken from Judah, till it comes to Shiloh, vr, 
or TW. It has ceaſed, it has finiſhed, ſays Le Cler: 
in Gen. till it be taken from him, to be given to 
Saul, at Shiloh. But where is it ſaid, that Sau 
was acknowledged as king, or conſecrated, at 
Shiloh? If we would underſtand it of Feroboan 
the ſon of Nebat, the matter 1s equally uncer- 
tain. Scripture mentions no afſembly at 70 


that admitted him king. A modern author, 


Gouſſet. Comment. Ling. Heb. p. 415. derives 
Shiloh from Shalah, now, Fatigare. which ſome- 
times ſignifies to be weary, to ufer; till his la. 
bours, his ſufferings, his paſſion ſhall happen. 

Wide FRAGMENTS, Nos. 334, 335, Page 72. 


fourth ſon of Naphtali, Gen. xlvi. 24. head of a So much for the grammatical ſignification of Shi 


great family. Numb. xxvi. 49. 


lob; it is ſufficient, that the ancient Jews ale, 
e 1 


SHI 


. this matter, agreed with the Chri/ians, that 
33 r for Meſſiah the king + ſo the pa- 
raphraſts Onkelos and Jonathan, the ancient 
Hebrew commentaries on Genefis, and the Tal- 
mudiſts themſelves explain it. The ſceptre con- 
tinued among the Jeu; they had kings of their 
own nation, in the perſons of the Herods ; but 
ſoon afterwards, the ſceptre was intirely taken 
away from them, and has never been reſtored to 
| them ſince. In ; 
| The Jews ſeek in vain to put forced meanings on 
| this prophecy of Jacob; ſaying, for example, 
that the ſceptre intimates the dominion of ſtran- 
gers, to which they have been in ſubjection; or, 
the hope of ſeeing, one day, the ſceptre, or 
ſupreme power, ſettled again among themſelves. 
It is eaſy to perceive, that this is contrived, to 
deliver themſelves out of perplexity. In vain, 
| likewiſe, they take refuge in certain princes of 
the captivity, whom they pretend to have ſub- 
fiſted beyond the Euphrates, exerciſing an au- 
thority over their nation, little ſhort of abſolute; 
and being of the race of David. This pretended 
ſucceſſion of princes is perfectly chimerical z 
and though at certain times they could ſhew a 
ſucceſſion, it never continued long; and their 
authority was too obſcure, and too limited, to 
| be the object of a prophecy ſo remarkable as this. 
| I. SHILOH, or Silo, a famous city of Ephraim, 
| Toſh, xvili. xix. xxi. twelve miles diſtant from 
Shechem, according to Euſebius; ten miles, ac- 
cording to Jerom : it was in Acrabatene, accord- 


ing to both. In Ferom's time Shiloh was ruined, 


in Sophon. 1, & in Epitaph. Paulæ. and nothing 
remarkable was found there, but the foundation 

| of the altar of burnt-offerings, which had been 

| erected when the tabernacle was there. At $h:/0h 
Joſbua afſembled the people, to make the ſecond 
diſtribution of the Land of Promiſe. Joſh. xviii. 
I, 2, 3. Here the tabernacle of the Lord was 
ſet up, when the people were ſettled in the 
country, Joſh. xix. 51. The ark, and the ta- 
bernacle of the Lord continued at Shiloh, from 
A. M. 2560, when it was ſet up by 7o/hua, to 
A. M. 2888, ante A. D. 1116, when it was 
taken by the Ppiliſtinet, under the adminiſtra- 
tion of the high-prieſt Eli. At Shilch Samuel 
began to prophecy, 1 Sam. iv. 4. Here the pro- 
phet 4hi;ah dwelt, 1 Kings xiv. 2. Jeremiah 
foretold, that the temple of Jeruſalem ſhould be 
reduced to the ſame condition as Shiloh was, 
Jer. vii. 12, 14. & xxvi. 6, 9. After the return 
of the ark out of the country of the Philiſtines, 
inſtead of returning it to Shiloh, the ark was 
taken to Kirjath-jearim, 1 Sam. vi. 21. 


SHI 


Mr. Reland conjectures, that from the name Si- 
loh, Pauſanias, lib. vi. cap. 24. took occaſion to 
ſay, that Silenus the companion of Bacchus was 
buried in Palęſtine. Benjamin of Tudela affirms, 
that the tomb of Samuel was to be ſeen here. On 
the medals of Shechem, or Neapolis, we ſee Sile- 
nus repreſented z which ſhould make us think, 
that it was rather at Shechem than at SHilob, 
they might expect to find the tomb of this demi- 


god. | 
SHILONITES, why, that abides; from now a- 


lah: otherwiſe, peace and abundance; from the 


ſame ſhalah, or 15w heli: or, according to the 
Syriac, that deceives or mocks. 


SHILONITES, or Szioni, 1 Chron. ix. 5. This 


is taken by ſome, for the name of a man, father 


of Aſaiah, of Fudah. Others derive it from the 
city of Shiloh, or from Selah, ſon of Judah. 


SHILSHAH, wow, three, or the third, or prince, 
or chief; from v ſhaloſh, or ww ſhaliſh, See 


SHALISHA. £ 
SHILSHAH, or Salſa, ſon of Zophar, of Aber, 


1 Chron. vil. 37 


SHIMEAH, wow, that hears, that obeys; from 


wow /hammah. 2 Sam. xii. 3 


 SHIMEA, xy:v, cue, that hears, or obeys ; from 


wow ſhamah. 1 Chron. iii. 5. 


I. SHIMEA, Samaa, Semmaa, or Simmaa, prince 
of a family of Benjamin, and fon of Miklotb, 


1 Chron. viii. 32. 


II. SI EA, a Levite, ſon of Michael, and father 


of Berachiah, 1 Chron. vi. 39. 

III. SHIMEA, fon of Uzza, and father of Haggia, 
a Levite, 1 Chron. vi. 30. | 
IV. SHIMEA, brother of David, and father of 

Jonathan and Fonadab. Fonadab was a ſubtle 
man. Jonathan was a hero of David's army, 
2 Sam. xXx1. 21. | | | 
V. SHIMEA, or Shammua, ſon of David and Bath- 
ſheba, 1 Chron. iii. 5. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 
333» Page 70. 


There were others of this name, of whom nothing 


articular is known, | 
SHIMEAM, pdxvv, czpetu, Vulg. Samaan, fame, 


reputation of the mother, or of the nation; from 


de ſhem, to name, and DX am, a mother ; or from 
DX om, a nation: otherwiſe, name of fear; from 


the ſame dw ſhem, to name, and BY am, terror, 
fear. 


SHIMEATH, nyvw, that hears, that obeys; from 
yaw /bamah : otherwiſe, fame, reputation; from 
mow, ſhamaah, to hear. 85 

SHIMEI, »ynw, that hears, or obeys; from ynw 
ſhamah : otherwiſe, name of the heap ; from ow 


hem, a name, and 'y hi, a heap : or. that deftroys 
| | the 
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the heap; from rw ſbomam, 15 defiroy, to lay SHIMRATH, Ww, dregs, or Priſon ; fro 


waſte, and y hi, a heap : otherwiſe, my reputa- 


tion. my fame; from de ſbem, name, renown, and 


the pronoun » z, my. | 

T. SHIMET, or Semei, and Rei, 1 Kings 1. 8. 
See REI. 

II. SH1ME1, ſon of Geog, father of Micah, of Reu- 
ben, 1 Chron, v. 4. | 

III. SI EI, ſon of Zachur, of Simeon, 1 Chron. 
iv. 27. He had fixteen ſons, and {ix daughters, 

IV. SIE, ſon of Libni, a deſcendant of Kohath. 
1 Chron. vi. 29. 958 

V. SI MEI, ſon of Gera, a kinſman of Saul's, 
who when David was obliged to retire from 
Feruſalem, began to curſe him and to throw 
ſtones, &c. 2 Sam. xvi. 5, 6, 7, 8, &c. 

But when David returned to Feruſalem, after the 
defeat and death of A5/alom, Shime: haſtened 
with the men of Judah, and with a thouſand 
men of Benjamin, to come before David: he 
threw himſelf at his feet, deſiring him to for- 
give and forget his fault. Abiſbai the ſon of 
Zeruiah expoſtulated in an angry manner; but 
David diſapproved of Abiſbai's zeal, and pro- 
miſed Shimei, with an oath, that he would not 
put him to death. And in truth, he ſuffered 
him to live in peace while he himſelf lived; but 
before his death, he recommended to Salomon, 
not to let Shimei go entirely unpuniſhed, but to 
exerciſe his diſcretion upon him. | 

When Solomon therefore aſcended the throne, he 
confined SHimei to Feruſalem, where Shime: 
dwelt three years, till ſome of his ſlaves run 
away from him, and took ſanctuary with Achi/h 
king of Gath. Shimei went after them, and 
brought them to 

formed of this, cauſed Shimei to come before 
him, and ſaid to him; did not I aſſure you, that 
the day you quitted your confinement, you ſhould 
be put to death? So he gave orders to Benaiah 
the ſon of Jehoiada to kill him. 

VI. SHIMEI, of Romanthi: had the ſuperinten- 
dance of king David's wine cellars. 1 Chron. 

xXXVii 27. 

SHIMI, ww, my name; from =v fhem, a name: 


otherwiſe, my loſs, or my deſolation, my. aftoniſh- 


ment; from dy ſbamam, deſolation, & c. and the 
pronoun i, my: otherwiſe, the heavens; from 
dow /hamaim. 
 'SHIMI, or Semei, 
grandſon of Levi, Exodus vi. 17. 
family, Numb. ili. 21. _ | 
SHIMON, pw, that pute, or is put; from OW 
hum : otherwiſe, oil perfume; from jo ſhemen. 
SHIMON, or Simon, of the race of Judah, and 
father of Ammon and of Rinnah, &c. 1 Chron. 
iv. 20. | 


ſecond ſon of Gerſhon, and 
Head of a 


. SHIMRATH, or Samarath, ſon of 


SHIMRI, pe, gans, that keeps, or i 


Feraſalem. The king being in- 


SHI 


m xy 


ſhamar, or ſhemer ; otherwiſe, thera, 0. 


diamond; from "ww ſhamir. 


buſh, 


Shimh, Or 


Shema, of Benjamin, 1 Chron. viii, 21, 


dregs, a buſh, or diamend. See eat 

SHIMRI, or Semri, fon of Shemaiah, and Cath 
of Fedaiah, of Simeon. 1 Chron. iy, 37 7 

SHIMRTTH, pe, who is kept, or whil 
diamond, thorn, or dregs; from wy ws 9 
ſhemir, according to different readings, ; 


SHIMRON, noe, 50uÞpeav, Vulgate, Semrin, bi 


guardian, his diamond, his buſh, or hi; reps, 
from ww amar, or ww ſbamir, and from 0 
aven, or on, force, iniquity. e 

I. SHIMRON, Simeron, Semeron, or Semran, 1 
city of Zebulun, Joſb. xix. 15. See Stony: 
This name is alfo given to the mountain Sm 
on which ſtood the city of Samaria. 

II. SHIMRON, fon of Hachar. Numb. xxyi. 24 
Father of the Shimronites, 1 Chron, vii. 1, [Ge 
xlvi. 15 Shimrom.] | 

SHIMSHAI, wnw, cpa, my fun; from pre 
ſhemeſh, the ſun, and the pronoun vi, my. 

SHIMSHAI, or Samſai, a ſecretary, or ſcribe, 
who, with Rehum the chancellor, wrote to king 
Artaxerxes againſt the Jews, lately returned 
from captivity. Ezr. iv. 8. A. M. 3470, ait 
A. D. 534. See ARTAXERXES. 

SHINAB, 2828, 750% of the father, or change if tl 
father, or ſleep. of the father; from zw ſben 
tooth, or NW ſhanah, change, or qe jaſhan, fich 
and IX ab, a father.. OE, 

SHINAB, or Sennaab, king of Admah, one of tl: 
four cities burned by fire from heaven, becauſe 

of the crimes of its inhabitants, Gen, xix. 24, 
Shinab, with the other kings of Pentapolis, were 
overcome by Amraphel, and his allies, Ge, 
XIV. 2. , | 

SHINAR, Yve, watch of him that ſleeps; from / 
bur, watch, and jw» jaſhan to ſleep : otherwils 
ſpl of the tooth ; from y harah, ſpoil, and v 
fhen, a tooth; or change of the city, from 27 fin 
nah, change, and Wy Hir, a city. Theſe expli 
cations are neither natural nor certain, becaule 
the word is not Hebrew. | 

SHINAR, or Sennaar, a province of Buby 
lonia, wherein the tower of Babel was built 
Gen. xi. 2. Calneh was built in the ſame count ij 
Gen. x. 10. Amraphel, king of Shinar, wis i 
potent prince in the time of Abraham. Or! 
xiv. 1. Daniel ſays, i. 2, that Nebuchadnezzat 
carried away the ſacred veſſels of the temple 0 

Feruſalem, and put them in the temple of l 
god, in the land of Shinar, There is 2 9% 
probability that the mountains of S d 
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Zagrat, as well as the city and river of Singare, 
take their name from Shinar, Sennaar, or Sen- 


orfIPHI, aw, orwpe?, inundation, or multitude; 
from VEw ſhephah : otherwiſe, knife ; from ww 


mw ſhuph, to break, and p mim, waters. 

cHIPHRAH, Mr., handſome, or trumpet; from 
D ſhaphar, or ſhepher, according to different 
readings: or that does good, or chicken, little bird, 


according to the Syriac. 


Eeypt, who preſerved the Hebrew children. 
Exod. i. 15. Some think ſhe was an Egyptian, 
but, it is more likely ſhe was an Jraelite. See 
S PUAH. 

: 11 87 AN, pw, judge, or that judges; from 
= vv ſbapbat. 

E SHIPTAN, or Sephtam, father of Kemuel, of 
Ezpbruim. Numb. xxxiv. 24. | 

| SHISHA, xww, fix, the fixth ; from mow ſbiſhab : 
| otherwiſe, marble; from wwy haiſh: or lifting 
t up of the gift from w ſn, preſent, gift, and MI 


|  naſhah, to lift up. 


ſecretary to king Solomon, 1 Kings w. 3. 


| SHISHAK, pow, preſent of the bag, of the pot, of 


thigh: otherwiſe, of the kiſs; from pn naſhak. 
This word is Egyptian, nor is it poſhble to find 
is etymology from the Hebrew. 

E SHISHAK, or Se/ac, king of Egypt; he declared 
EF war apainſt Rehcboam king of Judab, in the fifth 
year of Rehoboam. The king of Egypt had 
twelve thouſand war chariots, and fixty thouſand 
hocſe, with an innumerable multitude of people, 
out of Egypt, the countries of Lubim, of Sachim, 
and of Cuſb. He entered Judea, and made 
bimſelf maſter of the ſtrongeſt places in the 
country advancing to Jeruſalem. Then the pro- 
phet Shemaiah came to Rehoboam and the princes 
of Judab, in Feruſalem, and ſaid, thus ſaith the 
Lord, & as you have forſaken me, ſo have I deli- 
vered you up into the hands of king Shifhak.” 
Put they acknowledging their fault, God ſeeing 
their humiliation, ſaid to Shemarah; ** fince they 


have humbled themſelves under my hand, 1 will 
not deſtroy them.” 


taking with him the treaſures of the Lord's 
houſe, and thoſe of the king's palace. He 
carried away with him the golden bucklers that 


hi. | 
PHMITE; wd, lip, or margin, or ſhore; from 


| SHIPHRAH, or Sephorah, one of the midwives of | 


; SHISHA, or Si/a, father of Ahiah. Ahiah was 


the thigh; from PU bac, a bag, and D fhok, a 


4 Shiflak entered Ferufalem, but ſoon withdrew, 


Solomen had made. The vabbins are of opinion, 
that the chief motive of this prince's war againſt 
*Dobcam, was becauſe he coveted to poſſeſs the 


SHI 
ivory throne of Solomon, with which he was 
charmed. This is the Shihak to whom Fero- 
boam fled, toward the end of S/omor's reign 3 
and when Shiſhak came into Judea, he did no 
harm to Feroboam's territories. 2 Chron. xii. 
2, 3, 4 1 Kings xiv. 25, 26, &c. A. M. 3033, 
ante A. D. 971. Perhaps Feroboam might in- 
vite him to invade 'Rehoboam's country. Till 
the time of Shi/hak Scripture mentions the kings 
of Egypt by the general name of Pharaoh; Shi- 
ſoak is the firſt whoſe proper name is mentioned. 
Chronologiſts are not agreed as to the correct 
order of Shiſhak in the Egyptian dynaſties. 
Some will have him to be the tame as Seſonchis; 
others Se Gris, or Sethoſis. Marſham. Canon. 
Chronolog. ſæcul. 14 lib. iii. Uſher thinks him 


to be Seſonchis, and places the beginning of his 


reign A. M. 3026, ante A. D. 978. | 
This Shiſhak or Seſac, according to Sir Jaac 
Newton, in his chronology of ancient kingdoms 
amended, was the greateſt conqueror, and the 
moſt celebrated hero of all antiquity, being the 
ſon of Ammon, or the Egyptian Naber, and 


known to the Greeks by the name of Bacchus, 


Oſiris, and Hercules; was the Belus of the Chal- 
deans, the Mars or Mawvors of the Thracians, &c. 
He made great conqueſts in India, Afſyria, Media, 
Scythia, Phœnicia, Syria, Tudza, &c. His army 
was at laſt routed in Greece by Perſeus; which 
diſgrace, together with the attempts of his 
brother Danars, to uſurp his kingdom in his 
abſence, obliged him to return into Egypt, in 
the ninth year of his expedition. From hence 
he drove his brother Danaus, who took refuge 
in Greece, and was there celebrated by the name 
of Neptune, Fapetus, Typhon, Python, &c. 
SHITRAI, ww, ozTpar, fleward, head, or judge: 
from "ww /hoter : according to the Syriac, obli- 
gation, or contract, | 
SHITRAI, or Setrai, a Sharomie, ſuperintendant 


of king David's ſhepherds, and flocks. 1 Chron. 


xxvii. 29. 


SHITTIM, dw, carrelb, that turn awny, or 


divert; ſrom du ſhatah, or fita: otherwiſe, 
ſcourges, rods, or thorns; ſrom bw ſhut. 


SHITIIM, or Sethim, LXX. Evan &ovnia, 


Ligna imputribilia. A valuable kind of wood, 


of which Moſes made the greater part of the 
tables, altars, and planks, belonging to the taber- 
nacle. PFerom generally keeps the ſebreww word 
Shittim, in his tranſlation. The Septuagint 
have rendered it by incorruptible ꝛucod. Ferom 
ſays, in Joel iii. ad. finem, that the ſbittim 
wood grows in the defarts of Arabia, that it 
is like white thorn in its colour and leaves, but 
not in its ſize 3 for the tree is ſo large, that it 

affords 
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affords very long planks. The wood is hard, 
tough, ſmooth, without knots, and extremely 
beautiful; ſo that the rich and curious make 
ſcrews of it for their preſſes. This kind of 
wood does not grow in cultivated places, nor 
in any other place of the Roman empire, but 
only in the deſarts of Arabia, He ſays, like- 
wiſe in Mich. vi. 5. and in Ifaiah xli. 19, 


that /:ttim wood reſembles white-thorn, and is 


of admirable beauty, ſolidity, ſtrength, and 
ſmoothneſs. It is thought he means the black 
Acacia, which is (they ſay) the only tree found 
in the deſarts of Arabia. Vide Bellon. obſervat. 
lib. ii. cap. lvi. and Ixxx. AÆAtius, lib. iv. cap. 
xi. It is ſo hard and ſolid, as to become almoſt 
incorruptible. When cut it is of the colour 
of a Lotos tree, and planks are taken from it, 
twelve cubits long. Its branches do not riſe up 
in height; its leaves are round and large, like 
thoſe of a pear tree; ſoot colour underneath, 
and green above. 5 | | 
roſper Alpinus, apud Authores Notarum in The- 
ophraſt. lib. iv. ſays, that the Acacia is called 


Sant by the Egyptians; that it is found in Egypt, 


in places diſtant from the ſea; is very common 
about mount Sinai, on the mountains which 
border on the Rea-ſea; that it grows about as 
tall as a mulberry tree; its trunk is of the thick- 
neſs of a plumb tree, its bark is black, rough, 
and covered with very ſharp thorns. Its leaves 
are oblong, ſmall, and very ſhort. It bears a 


pales yellowiſh, or white, flower. 'The male | 


ars no fruit, but is cloſe ſet with thorns. 


The female bears fruit twice a year, and has 


much fewer thorns. 'This, they ſay, is the 
true deſcription of the Acacia of Arabia. Theve- 
mt, Voyage to the Levant, part ti. cap. xxvi. 


ſpeaking of the Acacia of Arabia, ſays, that it 


is not thicker, or higher, than our willows, but 


its leaves are very fine; that it is very thorny, 


and a gum is taken from it, which the Arabians 
call Akakia, But it is plain from St. Jerom's 
deſcription of the fhitttm wood, that it cannot 
be this Acacia of Proſper Alpinus and Thevenot. 
Yet very credible authors affirm, that no other 
trees grow in the deſarts of Arabia. 


SHIZA, NW, this preſent; from u this, that, 


and w hi, preſent : otherwiſe, preſent that ex- 

pands ; from ſbi, and d nazah, io water, to 
read. 

SHOBAB, 22w, returned, turned back; from q 


ſhub : otherwiſe, ſpark, according to the Syriac. 
SHOBAB, or Sobab, ſon of David and Bath- 


SHOES, vide SANDALS. Pythagoras would hue 


SHO 

_ otherwiſe, his captivity z from the ſame alas 
or your converſion, your return; from yy yo; 
to return, and from the pronoun J ec, your 
otherwiſe, a — according to 


the Sri 
SHOBACH, or Sobach, general of the N 


Hadarezar, king of Syria. David obtained 
compleat victory over him at Helam. 2 "gf 
16, 18, &c. x 

SHOBAI, A., captivity ; from paw Ha that 
fits down, that reſis, or turns back; from 0 
jaſhab. | | 

SHOBAL, or Sobai, of the race of the prieſts: 
returned from Babylon with Zerub babel. Err 
ii. 42. 

SHOBAL, baw, way, ear of corn, thigh; from 
Saw, /hobel : otherwiſe, old age, vain; from 853 
balah, to grow old, and RW ſhova, vain, 

SHOBEK, pI, equalled to the vanity, or Placed 
wilh the void; from nw ſhavab, to place, t equal 
and pal buk, void > otherwiſe, vain diſſipatin; 

, : j 
from N. ſhova, vanity, and n bub, diſſipatin, 

SH OBI, nv, converſion, captivity, reſt. See Shit, 

SHOBI, or Sobi, fon of Nahaſb, of the city ot 
Rabbah, otherwiſe Philadelphia. He came yith 
Barzillai to meet David when he fled from 4. 


ſalom, and brought him refreſhments, 2 8am. 
xvli. 27. | 


his diſciples wear /e, made of the bark af 
trees; probably, that they might not wear whit 
were made of the ſkins of animals; as they r. 
frained from the uſe of every thing that ha 
life. The ancients had /hozs which wholly co. 
vered their feet, like ours; and others which 
only defended the ſoles of their feet, with leather 
bands above, that left a part of the foot un- 
covered. The firſt ſort was called Cale; 
Mulleus, Pero, Phacaſium ; the latter were 
called Caliga, Solea, Crepida, Baxea, Sandalen, 
Anciently among the Romans their ſhoes were 
generally of crude, or untanned, leather, None 
but thoſe who had diſcharged the office of Edi, 
were allowed to wear the Mulleus, which wi 
of leather dreſſed with allum, and of a re 
colour, [red-morocco.] It is ſaid that the Rs 
man ſenators alſo wore ſhoes of dreſſed leathe) 
of a black colour. The Roman women wort 
ſhoes pretty much like thoſe of the men. Ali 
var hiſt. ib. vii. cap. xi. Juvenal Sat. 7. ſpeak 
of the moon, or Lunula, which was worn upon 


black /boes, 


Ad poſitam nigræ Lunam ſubtexit alutæ. 


eba. 2 Sam. v. 14. 
SHOBACH, w, your bonds, your chains, your nets, 
your gins ; from nv ſhabah, and the affix j ec: 


Jaiab iii. 18, ſpeaks alſo of the moons which tle 
Jewiſb women wore on their ſhoes. The en. 
peror Aurelian ( Vopiſc. in Aureliano, ad fas 
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e wearing of red, yellow, white, or 
_ * by — and would allow them 
eo women only. Heliogabalus, by a proclama- 
tion, regulated what women ſhould be permitted 
to wear gold, and precious ſtones, 1n their /hoes. 
Among the Hebrews, women of faſhion, and 
ſubſtance, wore very valuable ver. But we do 
| not know any of their particular ornaments. 
As to the military dreſs, or ſhoes, for the feet, we 
| fee from Miſes, that it was ſometimes of metal. 
Thy /p2es ſhall be iron and braſs, ſays he, ſpeak- 
ing of . Aſher ; Deut. xxxiii. 25. And in the 
deſcription of the arms of Goliah, we find he 
had boots of braſs; 1 Sam. xvii, 6. Homer 
likewiſe gives them to his heroes; ſome had 
boots of braſs, others of copper, and thoſe of 
Hercules were tinſel. Vegetius ſays, that the 
Romans wore iron ſhoes, The Roman ſoldiers 
alſo put nails under their /hoes z theſe very ſharp, 
and in great numbers. J1fidor. origin. lib. 19. 
cap. ult. Feftus calls them clavata calceamenta. 
Joſepbus, de Bello. lib. vii. cap. iii. ſpeaks of a 
Roman ſoldier of ſuch extraordinary boldneſs, as 
to let himſelf fall along the walls of the temple, 
becauſe the nails he had under his fboes, which 
the reſt of his comrades had alſo, would make 
him ſlide down. In the army of Antiochus the 
Great, luxury was ſo great, that moſt of the 
ſoldiers had golden nails under their ſhoes. 
Valer. Maxim. We are affured, that in the 
Eaft, at this day, all the people, both rich 
and poor, even the wives of the great Turk 
himſelf, and of his baſhaws, wear iron plates at 
the heels, and toes, of their pumps. Bellon. 
+ Obſervat, lib. iii. cap. 44. 
SHOHAM, dow, an emerald, or other precious 
E ſtone; from DW ſhohem. | 


E from Ty ſhaphac. 

= DHOPHAN, jaw, rabbit, or wild rat; from JW 
& ſhaphan; otherwiſe, that looſens, that breaks ; 
& from tw bpb. | 

| dHOPHAN, or Sophan, Zaphon, or Zaphan, a 


= The Jews ſay, it was afterwards called Amath. 
„ SHOPHETIM cow, book of Judges; from v 
3 ſlaphat, to judge, The Septuagint tranſlate it by 
Lal, Fudges,” N 
HOSHANNIM, ww, an inſtrument of fix 
© iirings; from ww fheſh | 
ESHOSHANNIM, or Seſanim; Dow Sy Aquil. 
= #71707; upivois, Sym. En Tov &v3@v, This title 
= » before Pfalm Ixix. and Ixxx. The LXX. 
& tranſlate, zhoſe that ſhall be changed: St. Jerom 
= ad Aguila, the lilies: & ymmachus, the flowers. 
dle think Soſbannim to ſignify an inſtrument of 
x ſtrings; or, a ſong of rejoicing. _ 

Vo. ll, Parr 2. 


1 SHOPHAC, pw, who ſcatters, or is ſcattered ; 


city of Gad. Numb. xxxii. 35. Joſh. xii. 27. 


SHU 


SHOULDER. To give or lend his ſhoulder, for 
bearing of a burden, fignifies to ſubmit to ſer- 
vitude. Gen. xlix. 15, Iſſachar bowed his 

' Shoulder to bear, and became a ſervant unto tribute. 

The preacher adviſes his pupil to ſubmit his 
ſhoulder to the yoke of wiſdom. Ecclus. vi. 26. 
The Meſſaß has delivered his people from the 

rod, or from the yoke to which they were 
ſubject. Ifaiah ix. 4. Baruch, ii. 21, adviſes 


the captive Jews at Babylon to ſubmit their 


ſhoulders to . king Nebuchadnezzar, that they 
might live at eaſe under his government. In a 
contrary ſenſe, Scripture calls that a rebellious 
_ ſhoulder, Nehem. ix. 29, which will not ſubmit 


to the yoke; and thoſe who bear the yoke with 


joint conſent, ſervientes humero uno. Zeph. iii. 9. 
Marks of honour and command were worn on the 
ſhoulder. Job, xxxi. 36, defires of God to decide 

his cauſe ; Surely I world take it upon my ſhoulder, 


and bind it as a crown to me. Iſaiah ix. 6, ſays, 


that the Meſſiaß ſhall bear the inſignia of his 
government on his foulder. God promiſes Eli- 
 akim the ſon of Hilkiah, to give him the key of 
the houſe of David, and to lay it upon his ſhoulder. 

To be borne upon ſhoulders, ſometimes ſtands for a 
kind of honour and diſtinction. God ſays, that 
when he ſhall bring back his people from the 
captivity of Babylon, he will give a ſignal to the 
people, and they ſhall bring thy ſons in their arms, 
and thy daughters ſhall be carried upon their fhoul- 
ders. Iſai. xlix. 22. Vide FRAGMENT, No, CLXI. 

Sometimes, on the contrary, this denotes great 
weakneſs, great diſgrace. God commanded 
Ezekiel to make a breach in the wall, and carry 
out his goods thereby, on his ſhoulder, in the 
night time; to repreſent the taking of Feru- 
ſalem, and the captivity of the king, and people. 
Ezek. xii. 6, 7. 1/arah xiv. 25, and Baruch 
vi. 3, to ſhew the impotence of idols, ſay, 
that men are obliged to carry them upon their 
/houlder-s. a 

SHUAH, dw, , pit, or that ſwims; from 
rw. /hecuth : otherwiſe, humiliation, meditation, 
or word; from Nw ſhuach, or nw ſhachach. 


 SHUAH, dw, coe, ove. See S$huah above. 


SHUAH, yw, cava, that cries, that prays ; from 
vw /huah s otherwiſe, rich, magnificent; from 
the ſame; otherwiſe, that beholds ; from dy 

| ſhahah.Gen. xxxviii 2, | TEM 

SHUAH, xyw, 1 Chron. vii. 32. a 

I. SHUAH, Sa, or Sue: brother of Caleb. 
1 Chron. iv. 11. . | | 

II. SHUAN, of Afher, daughter to Heber. 1 Chron, 
vii. 32. 

III. . fixth ſon of Abraham and Keturah. 
G-n. xxv. ii. OD 

IV. SHUAH, daughter of Hirab the Adullamite, 

| U and 


SHU | SHU 


end wife to the patriarch Judab. She was SHUNAM, cw," their change, their reg; 
mother of Er, Onan, and Shelah. Gen. xxxviii from nw ſhanh : otherwiſe, their ſecond; 1 
1, 2, 3. 4, &c. The Jews have a tradition, that q ſhent, and the pronoun 1 am, their; 2 
Shuah inſpired into her ſons the deteſtable reſo- wiſe, fleep ; from m aum, to ſleep. 8 
lution, of preventing Tamar from becoming a SHUNAMITE, or Sunamite, a daughter 
mother by them. See Tamar and ER. The woman, born at Shunem. This ſurnamé . 
teſtament of the twelve patriarchs calls this given to Abiſbag, the ſpouſe of David, vant 
woman HBathſhuah, daughter of Barſban, king in his old age to keep him warm, 1 Kings i. 
of Adullam. 415 15. ii. 17, 21, 22. It was given alſo to th 
SHUAL. byw. /ox, hand, i; from 5yw ſheahal, or hoſteſs of Eliſba, who entertained that prophe 
Su /puhal, according to different readings: other when he came to Shunem. 2 Kings iv. 12, 9: 
wiſe, traces, wayz from 5ywo meſrel. [JACKALL.) 36. It is given to the ſpouſe in Conticles, vi.]“ 
SHUAL, or Sual, a country in the land of Yael, by a corrupt reading, of Sunamitis, inſtead af 
which the Ppiliſtines invaded in the time of  Sylgmitis, See SuuLAMlTE. | 
Saul. 1 Sam. xiii. 17. The fityation of this SHUNEM, may, fee Shunan, 
_ diſtriQ of Shual, or the fox, is not known. SHUNEM, or Sunam, a city of [/ichay, Ty 
SHUBAEL, >x2w, converfan, return, reft, or cap= xix. 18. The Phil;fines encamped at Sh, 
_ tivity of God; from q hu, converſion, reſt, or in the great field or plain; 1 Sam. xxyjii, h 
da /habahb, ag rs. þ and & el, God. and king Saul encamped at Gilbea. Eich 
SHUBAEL, or Subael, ſon of Amram, and father places Shunem, or Sulem, five miles from Tab 
of Jehdeiab. 1 Chron. xxiv. 20. Shubael, with fouth. Elſewhere he mentions, a place calle 
his twelve ſons, poſſeſſed the thirteenth order Sanim, in Acrabatene, in the neighbourhood dt 
among the twenty four families of the Leviten. Sebaſte, or Samaria. | | 
1 Chron. xxv. 20. | |  SHUNI, , gabe, my. change, my ſecond, n; 
SHUHAM, mw, cape7, their zuord, their medi- repetition, See Shunam. 
tation, their hunuliation; from rw ſhuah, or SHUNT, or Suni, third ſon of Gad, head of: 
rm. /hachach : otherwiſe, their ditch; from du, family, Gen. xlvi. 16. Numb. xxvi. 19. 
ſoichah. | SHUPHAM, dw, cuw@ay, beard; from Sov 
SHUHAM, or Sz ham, ſon of Huſbim, Gen. xlvi. fhapham « otherwiſe, their lip, their brink ;- fron 
23. and grandſon of Dan: Head of a family. nity baphab e otherwiſe, that breaks them; fron 
Nurb. xxvi. 42. . dw ſbuph, that breaks, and the pronoun dan, 
SHUHIT E, or Suite. Bildad the Shuhite, the theirs, | 
friend of Fob, Job ii. 11, was probably a de- SHUPHAM, or Sephupham, ſon of Bela, ant 
ſcendant from Shua, ſon of Abraham and Ke- grandſon of Benjamin, 1 Chron. viii. 5. 
turab. The Hebrew. reads Shuchite, or fon of SHUPPIM, Spes, beard, miſtachoes: otherwiſe 
Shuach, which is the ſame as Shuah, according their lips, or their brims ; from naw ſhaphai, li, 
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34 | | to our way of reading. brim : etherwiſe, their breaking ; from ff 
1 SHULAMT TE, row, pacific, perfect, that recam- to break, and the pronoun 1 am, theirs. 
bl | | pences ;, from Sow ſbalam. | . SHUR, W, wall, ox, or that beholds ; from d 
| SHULAMITE, or Sulamite. This name is given Hur, or ſbor, according to different readings. 4 
4 to the ſpouſe in the Canticles, by way of alluſion SHUR, or Sur, a city in Arabia Petrea, which 
f to the name of Solomon; Salomon, Salomith, Su- gave name to the deſart of Shur, Gen. xvi |: 
1 lamite, or Shulamite, i. e. the ſpouſe of Solomon. Exod. xv. 22. 1 Sam. xv. 7. xxvii. 8. Ptieny 
1 4 | Cant. vi. 1g. [A feminine word, of which Sal- ſpeaks of the city of Suratte, in Arabia Pires 
Jy inon is the maſculine. ] The Hebrew text, and the SHUSHAN, TW, an inſtrument of 6x ſtrings. 
þ beſt Latin editions, read Swlamitis; but the SHUSHAN, jww, 0850}, a city, Dan, vil. 4 


greater part of the old books have Sunamitis, . Vulgate, ſuſis. Lilly; or reſe; from jy ſhuſuan 


4 h a native of Sumnam, or Shunem. 5 otherwiſe, joy, from ww /huſh; 

= SHUMATHITES, vw, czpelt, inhabitants of I. SHUSHAN, or Suſan: This Hebrew wot 

4 . | Sema, Joth. XV. 26. Alſo fons of Shobal, 1 Chr. ſignifies a Lilly. It is read before Pjuim. l. 

* ii. 53. Named, or put; ſrom Dy hem: other- We think Shy/han to be the name of a mulic 
Wi wiſe, deſolate, or ↄſfoniſbed; from gow ſhamam. inſtrument of ſix ſtrings. The Vulgate rea 


SHUMA THITES, or Sematheans, one of the Pro bu qui unmutabuntur. 
ſix families or colonies from MA:rjath-jearim. II. SHUsHAN, Suſan, or Sufes, the capital ei : 
#5 1 Chron. ii. 53. Probably the inhabitants of Sei, or the country of Em, i. e. Parju: 
„ Wema, a city of Judah. Joſh. xv. 25. Dan. viii. 2, Daze! always calls it the * 
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] was at Shuſhan in the palace: ſq. Shuſhan STAHA, Nc, motion; from nyw fhahab: or, 


yoyal ?] becauſe the kings of Chaldea had here a 
royal palace. After Cyrus, the kings of Perſia 
took up 2 cuſtom of paſſing the winter here, 
and the ſummer at Zcbatana. - Vide Strab. lib, 
xv. Xenophon, Cyropæd. lib. viii. Athen, lib. xii, 
gc. The winter was very moderate at Shufhan, 
but the heat of the ſummer was ſo great, that 
the very lizards and ſerpents if ſurpriſed by it 
in the ſtreets, were even burned up by the heat 
of the fun. Szrabo. lib. 15. This city ſtands 


on the river Ulaz, In this city, and on this 
river, Daniel had the viſion of the ram with two 


horns, and the goat with one horn, &c. in the 
third year of the reign of Belſpazzar. Dan. viii. 
1, 2, 3, Kc. A.M. 3447, ante A. D. 557. 


E Alfo in this city of Shyſhan, the hiſtory of &/ther 


happened. ere Abaſuerus, or Dar ius, the ſon 
of Hyflaſpes, generally reſided and reigned. 
Eſth. 1. 1, 2, 5 &c. Pliny, lib. vi. cap. xxvii. 
fays, he rebuilt Shyſhan, enlarged, and adorned 
it, Nehemiah was alfo at Shuſhan, when he 
obtained from king Artaxerxes permiſſion to 
return into Judea, and to repair the walls of 

eruſalem, Nehem. i. 1. Benjamin of Tudela, 
and Abulfarage, place the tomb of Daniel at 
Chuzeflan, which is the ancient city of Shu/han, 
the capital of the province of Elam. 


© This city at this day, among the Perfians, is named 


Touſler or Schouſther, and is the capital of Kuſ- 
fan, King Sapor cauſed a bank of a prodigious 
height to be raiſed here, to make the river 
Chaaſpes to aſcend. D' Hertelot Bibl. Orient. 
p. 464, 829, 896. The Tarikmontekeb ſays, 
that the tomb of the prophet Daniel was ſtill to 
be ſeen here in his time. Some Perſian hiſ- 
torians afcribe the foundation of this city to 
Huſchenk, fon of Siamech, the ſecond prince of 
the firſt dynaſty of Perſia. 


| ; Lightfoot ſays, de temple, cap. 3. that the outward 


gate of the eaſtern wall of the temple, was 
called the gate of Suſban; and that upon this 
gate was carved the figure of the city of SHuſban, 
in acknowledgement of the decree granted at 
Shyhan by Darius ſon of Hyfaſpesr, which per- 
mitted the rebuilding of the temple. [As I can 
hardly bring myſelf to admit the repreſenta- 
tion of a city—a heathen city—carved on, or 


about, the temple — Query Whether this was 


not the arms, or iſgnia, of the city Shu/han?— 
as, for inſtance, three lilies, proper. 
HUTHELA, Toaw, plant or verdure; from ng 
Auth, and c lach, verdure : otherwiſe, moiſt pot; 
from dyw fhuthah, to drink, or drinzing-pot, and 

lach, moiſt. ; | 
THELA, or Suthala, ſon of Ephraim, and 
father of Bared. Head of a family. 


according to the Syriac, help, or afſiftance; from 
wo ha. 


SIBBECHAT, or Sohai Hai, of the city of H:ſhathi, 


a hero of David's army. He killed the giant 
Saph in the battle at God, otherwiſe Gazcr, 


SIBBOLETH, ſee SuiBBoLE CH. 
SIBRAIM, or Sabarim; a place which terminated 


the land of promiſe, north. Ezebiel ſays, xlvii. 


16. that this city was between the confines of 
 Hamath and Damaſcus. J imagine it to be that 


81 


which Iſinael Abulfeda calls Hovvarin a village 


of the country of Ems, or Hamath, ſouth-eaſt 
of (Une Eitys. | 


BYLS. Scripture no where mentions the Sybils ; 


and all that is ſaid of them has ſo little certainty, 


that we ought not to ſpend much time about 
them. The word Sybil is Greek, Liu ku, quaſi 


Disc g, Fovis conſilium; E165 pro Atog, Laco- 


nicè, according to moſt etymologiſts; and ſigni- 
fies the counſel of Gad. The Sibyls among the 
pagans were, they ſay, what the prophets, and 
propheteſſes, were among the Hebrews. They 
foretold future events; and revealed important 
truths to the people. There are generally reck- 
oned ten: the Cumæan, the Cumanean, the Per- 


fran, the Helleſpontiacan, the Lybian, the Sa- 


mian, the Delphian, the Phrygian, the Tiburtine, 
and the Frythrean. 


Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. lib. vi. quotes theſe 


of the unity of God, and how they 
come, and you will there clearly find the ſon of God. 


 Differt. de Sibyllius, M. du Pin. 


words as from St. Paul; take the Greek books in 
your hands, read the Sibyls, and ſee what they ſay 
foretell what is to 


Several of the ancient fathers cited verſes af- 
cribed to the Sybils, and drew from them argu- 
ments in favour of the . en religion. But 
the more ſkilful criticks o 

ſuaded, that theſe verſes were compoſed aſter- 
wards, and were never known to the S:by/s. See 
Blandel on the Sibyls, Cauſabon againſt Baron. 
Exercit. 1. fec. 10. cap. 11. Eraſm. Schmith. 


roleg. to the 
Bible. Servat. Gallzus, Sibyllina Oracula. Am— 


ftelod. 1689. Item Drſſertationes in Sibyllis, Am- 
Helod. 1688. RD | 
Plato, in Ppædro. Ariſtotle, de admirandis. Varro, 


Dionyſius Halycarnaſſeus, Cicero, Livy, ſpeak of 
the Szby/s with honour. Virgil without doubt 


took from the Sibylline verſes, what he ſays 


concerning the birth of the Meſiab: for one 


can hardly apply to any other birth, theſe verſes 
of his fourth eclogue. | | 


Ultima Cumei venit jam carminis ætas, 
Magnus ab integro ſzclorum naſcitur ordo, 
Jam redit & Virgo, rediunt Saturnia regna, 
Jam nova progenies ecœlo dimittitur alto, &c, 
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From the fame ſource Suetonius derived what he 
ſays, That in the time of J. eſpaſean there was 


a conſtant and general opinion propagated 
through the whole Za, that fate had decreed, 


that about that time ſhould come forth out of 
Judæa, thoſe who ſhould obtain the empire of 


the world.” Vide. FRAGMENT, No. 332. YJo- 


ſephus who lived in the time of Veſpaſian, quotes 


in his hiſtory, a paſſage from the S7byls, that 


mentioned the deluge. Jeep Antiq. lib. 1. 
F #: Clemens Alexandrinus afſures us, that 
„St. 4 

Sibylline books, and referred the Gentiles to 


Saul in his preaching ſometimes cited the 


them. Fuſtin Martyr, Athenagoras, Theophilus 
of. Antioch, Tertullian, Lactantius. Euſebius, St. 
Jerome, St, Auſtin, and others, made good uſe 


of them againſt the pagans; and the frequent 
. uſe they made of them, occaſioned the name of 
Sibylliſts to be applied to them. Vide Orig. lib. 


vii. contra Celſum. 


This is more than enough to juſtify us, for in- 


ſerting this ſhort account of theſe famous and 


antient propheteſſes. Their lives, and times, 
are circumſtances not well known. The 
moſt famous, was ſhe whom the Greeks named 
 Erythrea, becauſe. ſhe was born at Erythra in 
| fonia; and, becauſe ſhe left her country, and 


came to ſettle at Cuma in Italy, the Latins 
named her Cumana. Tuſtin Martyr, cohortatio ad 
Grecos, ſays, © that it was pretended ſhe was 


by extraction of Babylonia, and daughter to Be- 


roſus the Chaldean hiſtorian. Coming it is not 


known how, into Campania, ſhe there gave forth 
her oracles, at a city called Cuma, about fix 
miles from Baia. I have ſeen the place (adds 
he) which is a large oratory cut out of a rock, 
which much have coſt much labour to make; 
for it is very well worked, and very capacious. 


There this Si)! gave her reſponſes, as J 
was informed by the inhabitants of the place, 
who preſerve the tradition from father to ſon. 


In the middle of the grotto they ſhewed me 


three hollow places, which were alſo cut out of 
the rock, where they ſaid ſhe uſed to bathe her- 


ſelf, when they were filled with water. After 


ſhe had dreſſed herſelf, ſhe withdrew into the 
moſt remote apartment of- the grotto, which was 
a kind of cell, cut alſo out of the rock, and there 


placing herſelf upon an elevated ſeat, which 


projected into the middle of the cell, ſhe there 
pronounced her oracles.” 


This is what * Martyr ſays of the Sibyrs cave 


at Cuma. e are aſſured by Ouuphrius, lib. de 
Sibyllis, & carminibus Sibyllinis, it was in the 
ſame condition till A. D. 1539, at which time 
a great earthquake ſhook the whole country of 


and bituminous matter, which over 


SIB 
bottom of the ſea great maſſes of ſand 


7 gravel, 


| whel 
this cave of the Sibyl. If this, of whom 8 Kpas 


ſpeaking, was daughter. to Bereſus the Babyl,yiu, 


ſhe muſt have lived after the reign of Alexand, 


the Great. Virgil places her at the time of the 
ſiege of Troy, ſince he makes Æneas conſult her 
at his coming into zaly. Others place her in 


the reign of Targuinius Superbus, the laſt kin 


of Rome. {This Si55's grotto was not ſo ut. 


. terly ruined in 1539 but what it has been ſheyy 
to modern touriſts, and anſwers the deſcription; 


8 


of Juſtin, as well as the reports of tradition, ] 
ionyſius Halicarnaſſemſis lib. iv, Aulus Gellius, Nig 


Attic. lib. 1. cap. 19. Lactantius, de falſa rely, 


lib. 1. cap. 6, &c. relate, that under the relpn 


of the laſt Tarquin, there came a ſtrange woman 
.to Rome, who offered the king nine volumes 


of the Sibylline oracles, for which ſhe aſked thre: 
hundred pieces of gold. Tarquin refuſed to 
give her this ſum, on which ſhe inſtantly burned 
three of the nine volumes, and for the remaining 
ſix ſhe aſked the ſame ſum. Targuin continuing 
to refuſe her, with great deriſion, ſhe burn: 
three more of them in his preſence, and ill 
inſiſted. on having the three hundred pieces 
of Gold for the remaining: three volumes. A 
proceeding ſo extraordinary made Tarquin ſul- 
pect, that there muſt be ſome myſtery in it. He 
therefore ſent to inquire of the augurs, their 
opinion about it. They anſwered him, that 


what he had ſo deſpiſed was a preſent ſent him 
by the Gods; that it was great pity he had not 


bought the whole nine volumes, and urged him 


to give the woman what ſhe aſked, for the re. 
maining three. He did ſo, the woman delivered 


him the books, and adviſed that they might be 


carefully preſerved, as. containing the future 


A 


deſtiny of Rome. | 
fter theſe words ſhe withdrew, and it was not 
known what became of her. Targuin. cauſed 


| theſe three books to be encloſed. in a kind of 


ſtone cheſt, and to be placed in a ſubterraneous 
vault in the temple of Jupiter Capitclinus, aud 


committed to the care of two perſons of the firt 


quality in Rome; who were charged to let 00 
body read them, or to copy. them, without 
expreſs orders from the king. Ate! 
the abolition of kingly government at Ran, 


they continued the ſame regard for theſe books 


as before, and the Romans made them one of 


their greateſt ſecrets of policy, making the peo. 


ple believe, that whatever they judged prope 


Campania, aud at Puteoli threw up from the While the civil war raged between Marius - 


was taken out of theſe books, which were newt 
conſulted, or opened, but by expreſs order from 
the ſenate. | 
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= proſperous as ever. 
Z therefore, taking occaſion from this piece of 


SHA 
86 Plutarch in Sylla. Dionyſ. Halycarn. lib. 
e de 3210 civil. lib. i. Tit, hiftor, 
lib. iii. cap. 72.) an accidental fire took hold 
of the capitol, and the $S:by/line books were 
conſumed by the flames. After ſome -years, 
when the capitol was rebuilt, Scribonius Curio, 
the conſul, re to the ſenate to reſtore the 
verſes of the Sybilg. They were informed of 
ſome verſes of the Erythrean Sibyl extant in the 
city of Erythra, the place of her nativity. Three 
ſenators were deputed to go thither, who there 
collected about a thouſand Greek verſes, which 
palled for the prophecies of this 3 They 
brought them to Rome; and at the ſame time 
made other collections from other places. The 
whole was laid up in the capitol, inſtead of thoſe 
which the fire had conſumed. Lactant. de fal/a 
Relig. lib. vi. & de. ira Dei, cap. xxii. & de 
falſa Sapient. cap. xvii. 


But there being ſeveral copies of theſe verſes in 


circulation, and as every private perſon made 
ſuch additions to his own copy as he thought 
fitz to preſerve the credit of theſe books, the 
Rimans forbad all private perſons on pain of 
death, from keeping any copies of them. Theſe 
orders were but ill obſerved, and Auguſtus, at 
the commencement of his office of Pontifex 
Maximus, ( Tacit. Annal. vi. Tuſtin. Martyr. 
Apoleg. 11.) renewed the former prohibitions, 
and made diligent ſearch after thoſe copies, 
examined them. ſtrictly, and cauſed all thoſe to 
be burned which were judged to have been 
corrupted 3 and he depoſited the others in 
the capitol; with thoſe that were there before. 
Afterwards, - Tiberius made a new review of 
them, and condemned ſeveral volumes to the 
flames. And theſe Sibylline oracles were till 


in vogue till about A. P. 399, when they were 
intirely deſtroyed. 


3 What occaſioned their deſtruction was this: ſome 


89 
ij 


time previous a prophecy was handed about in 
Reme, ſays Aug. de Civit. Dei. lib. xvii. cap. 53. 


© - 54. taken, as they pretended, from the books 
© oi the Sibyls, which foretold, that the Chriftian 
= '<ligion being founded on the magical ſorceries 
= © Peter, ſhould not continue above 365 years. 


This period fell on A. D. 398, which is the 


3 ut 368, from the aſcenſion of Jeſus Chriſt. 
BR ct t | 


e Chriſtian, religion continued to be as 
The emperor Honorius 


gan malice, ordered Sti/ico the year following, 


d cauſe all the books of the 8755/8 to be burned, 
E Which was e 


xecuted in 399: and they pulled 
own the temple of Apollo to its very founda- 


3 wech wherein theſe pretended prophecies had 


een kept. 


SHA 


Yet this has not prevented the appearing of a 
collection of Greek verſes, in eight books, which 


is now extant under the title of “ Oracles of 
the S:by/s.” But this is neither the old book of 
the Sibyls, known at Rome from the time of 
Tarquin; nor the collection made after the 
civil wars of Marius and Sylla; nor that re- 
formed and purified by Auguſtus, It may in- 
clude a part of the Sibylline oracles, as in the 
time of Auguſtus, and afterwards; but the reſt 
is a rhapſody put together by ſome Chriſtian, 
with ſo little wit and diſcretion, that the im- 
poſture ſtares one in the face, every moment. 
He makes the Sibyl ſay, for example, that ſhe 
was wife to one of the three ſons of Noah, and 
that ſhe had lived with him in the ark during 
the whole of the deluge. Lib. Sibyl. lib. iii. in 


fine. The author ſhews himſelf a Chriſtian, in 


a paſſage which begins with theſe words; Nos 
igitur Chriſti de flirpe creati. Ibid. lib. viii. He 
ſpeaks of the incarnation, of the birth, of the 


circumciſion, of the reſurrection, of the aſcen- 


ſion of 7eſus Chriſt, with as much accuracy as 


the Evangeliſts. He deſcribes the reign of Fe/us 
_ Chrit upon earth, according to the notions of 


the millinaries. Jbid, lib. ii. iii. He gives a 
ſucceſhon of the Roman emperors, according to 
their order, from Julius Ceſar to Antoninus Pius, 


and to the adoption of Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus. Ibid. lib. v. All which proves, 


that theſe books, in the ſtate in which we now 


have them, were compoſed about the middle of 
the ſecond century. 


SICAMINUM, otherwiſe Eyha, or Kepha, or 


Caipha, a city at the foot of mount Carmel, on 
the Mediterranean fea, over againſt Ptolemais, 
which is diſtant from it only the extent of its 


harbour. See CAlPHA. 
SI CERA, we, cui οα, whatever can intoxicate. 


Heb. Shechar, Deut. xxix. 6. This word de- 
notes, in particular, e wine of the palm tree. 


SICHAR, E:xap. St. Jerom pretends this is the 


fault of the copiers, who read Sichar inſtead of 
Sichem. From *2W ſhicar, drunkenneſs. 


SICHAR, or Shechem, now Naplouſe, a city of 
Samaria. See OHECHEM. | 
The Hebrews give the name of Sichar, (i. e. drunk- 
enneſs) to the city of Shechem, by way of 
mockery. Iſaiah xxviii. 1. calls the 1/raelites of 
Esobraim, Suchorim, i. e. drunkards: This gave 
occaſion to the Fews to change the name of 
| Shechem into Sichar, Lor, was, at leaſt, analogous 
to that change. ] | 


SICHOR, of Aſher. See SIHOR. 


8 % 
* 


SIC ION, LMU. Some Greek copies have @i4u04 


Sicyone, a place where cucumbers. grow; from 
co invos, a cucumber, | 


| SICYON, 
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. 
SICYON, a city of Peloponineſus, or of Aebaia, to 


which the Romans wrote in favour of the Jews. 
1 Macc. xv. 23. | 

SIDE, Latus. The evangeliſt St. John tells us, 
xix. 34. that when Je/us Chriſt was upon the 
croſs, his fide was wounded by a ſoldier, who 
pierced it with his ſpear, or lance, from which 
wound proceeded water and blood: This ſol- 
dier is generally called Longinus, and they make 
a ſaint of him. St. John does not acquaint us 
which of his two ſides were pierced. The Arabic 
and Ethiopic verſions, and the Goſpel of the In- 
fancy of Feſus Chri/}, tranſlated from the Arabic, 
and ſome of the ancients read the right fade 
Apud Creniam, parte ii. Animadverſ. p. 165. 
but others think, that he was pierced on his / 
fide; Luc. Brugenſ. Franc. Collins, ali, The 
poet Prudentius ſays, that he was pierced from 
fide to fide ; Per utrumque Latus ! | 

SIDE, Lion, hunting, nets, ambuſh; from M$ 


t/adah : otherwiſe, viaticum, proviſion, nouriſh- 


ment; from Ty fd. The Greek word cid ſig- 
_ nifies a pomegranate, or the pomegranate tree. 
SIDE, a city of Pamphilia. The ſenate. of Rome 
wrote to the inhabitants of Side, in favour of the 
Feu. I Macc. xv. 23. | 
SIDON, ru, hunting, fiſhing, veniſon ; from n 
tid, or & dab. | 


I. SIDON, or Tzidon, the eldeſt fon of Canaan, 


Gen. x. 15. founder of the very ancient city of 
Sidon. the capital of Phenecia. 

II. SiDoN, or Zidon, a very ancient and famous 
city, founded by Sidon the eldeſt ſon of Canaan. 
Strabo, lib. xvi. places Sidon four hundred fadia 
from Berytus, and two hundred from Tyre. 

The name Sidon is commonly derived from the He- 
brew or Tyrian word N Zada which ſignifies 20 
fiſh Foſhua xi. 8, calls at Sidon the Great, by way 
of eminence. Hence ſome have taken occaſion to 
ſay, that in his time there were two Sidons,a greater 

and a /efſer. But no geographer has mentioned 
any other Sidon, than Sidon the Great. Jaſbua 
aſſigned Sidon to the tribe of Afher. Joſh. xix. 
28. but this tribe could never get poſſeſſion of 
it, Judg. i. 31. It is ſituated on the Mediter- 
ranean, in a fine country, one day's journey from 
Paneas, or from the fountains of Jordan: Jo- 
ſeph. Antiq. lib. v. cap. ii. It has a fine habour. 
Abulfeda places it ſixty- ſix miles from Damaſcus. 
This city has been always famous for its great 
trade, and navigation. At preſent it is called 
Zaide. There are extant ſome ancient medals 
of Sidon, whereon are ſeen ancient Phentcian 
characters, which are the ſame as the Hebrew 
characters before the captivity of Babylon. The 
principal deities of the Sidonzans were Baal, and 


SIG 

Aarie, or, the ſun, and moon: alf 

The Hebrews often fell into the Prod 3 
| ; | th 

Phenecians, eſpecially after Abab, king of If f 

married Jezebel, the daughter of Eſbag hy, 

of the Zidonians. 1 Kings xvi. It. Ther. 

frequent mention of this city in the Scripture , 

Mearah of the SIDONIANS, Maaral, gi, 
orum, Joſh, xiii. 4. a city probably very ner 

Sidon. Others think it was a cavern; wy : 
Mearah, in Hebrew may ſignify, 2 

SIENE, vide SYENE. | 

SIGIONOTH. See SHIGGAION, 

SIGN. This word is taken for whatever ſeries , 
expreſs, or repreſent, another thing; as, when 
the Lord gave to Noah the rainbow, as a Gpn of 
his covenant; Gen. ix. 12, 13. When he ah» 

pointed circumciſion to Abraham, as the ſeal of 
the covenant made with him, and his poſterit 
Gen. xvii. 11. The ſun and the moon Ka 
appointed by God for ſigns, and ſeaſons. Gen. 
i. 14. [Often rendered toten, Eng. Tr.] 

2. SIGN is put for a miracle: Thou ſhalt do the. 
ſigns, and wonders, in the midſt of Fgyy, ſay 
the Lord to Meſes; Exod. iv. 7, 8, 9. and, if the 
Egyptians do not believe the ſirſt /n. they will 
believe the ſecond, &c. The word an is very 
frequent in this ſenſe, in Scripture. 

3. SIGN, or token, is often put for the proof, at 
evidence, of a thing: So Exod. iii. 12. Ti; 
ſhall be a token (or fign ) unto thee, that I bay 

fent thee. Judg. vi. 17. Shew me a gn, thi 
thou talkeft with me, i. e. a prof. 2 Kings vl. d. 
What ſball be the fign (or evidence) that the Lyl 
will heal me? This acceptation agrees with the 
firſt mentioned; alſo Gen. iv. 15. And the Liri 
fet a mark (a fign) upon Cain; he put a token 
upon him that he might be known, {rather he 
gave him a /ig of ſecurity to eaſe his mind; ſays 
SHHUCKFORD. ] but vide FRAGMENT, No. 41, 
4. SIGNS of Heaven; SIGNS of the Magicun;, 
phenomena of the heavens z impoſtures of maęi- 
cians, which they uſe to deceive the unwary 
The Lord fruftateth the tokens (or ſigns) f th 
liars, and maketh diviners mad. Iſaiah xliv. 2; 
And Jer. x. 2, Be not diſmayed at the jigi: © 
Heaven, for the heathen are diſmayed at thei. 
5. SIGN. Tſaiah viii. 18. Behold, 1 and the childr 
_ avhom the Lord hath given me, are for ſighs aud 
for wonders in Iſrael; i. e. what ſhall happen io 
me, ſhall be a prophetic ſimilitude of what fh 
happen to the people. See alſo Ezet. u. 

The Lord pours down his vengeance up" 
finners, and makes them a fign, a public 20 
evident proof of his wrath, Ezek. xiv. 8. 

SIGNAL, or fign, ſet up on the mountains! 

time of danger. See Pos 7s. mm 
} 
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5IHON, yryp, rating out ; from M2 naſach, other- 
wiſe, concl 


SIHON, or t 
refuſing paſſage to the Hebrews, but coming to 


on. 2 
ehon, king of the Amorites, not only 


attack them, was himſelt flain, and his army 
routed. Numb. xxi. 21, 22. Deut. i. 4, 11, 
24, 26, 30. Pſal. cxxxv. II. & cxxxvi. 19. 
Heſpbon his capital city was taken, and his do- 
minions were diſtributed among 1/rael; This 
war happened in the laſt year of Maſes's life, 


ſome months before the Hraelites entered the 


Land of Promiſe ; A.M. 2553, ante A.D. 1451, 
Moſes obſerves, that Sihon had made a conqueſt 
from the Moabites, of the beſt 
country he then poſſeſſed, and had ſettled him- 
ſelf in their place. On this account, in the time 
of Jephiba, the Ammonites and Moabites de- 


© manded that country which /rael had formerly 
conquered from Sihon, pretending it belonged 


to them. Judg. xi. 12, 13, 14 But PFephtha 


anſwered, that Moſes and the Hebrews having 


taken it from Sihen, who was then in peaceable 
poſſeſhon of it; and having conquered it in a 


fair war, it belenged to 1/rael, and that neither 


Mcab nor Ammon had any right to it. 


; SIHOR, ye, cup, black, trouble, or early in 


the morning; from "Nv ſhachar. 


| J. SIHOR, or Sichor, a name of the Nile, Joſh, 


xiii. 3. a fuvio turbido. Heb. a fluvio Sihor. 
mw, Sichor. Vide & Fer. ii. 18. Sihor, or 
Sichor, in Hebrew, ſignifies frouble. The water 
of the Nile is generally turbid. See NILE. 


| Il, STHOR. This is thought to be a city in the 


weſtern part of the tribe of 4/er. It cannot be 
far from Carmel. M. Reland imagines, (Palæſtin. 
lib. iu. 5. 730.) that this may be the city, or the 
riyer, of Crocodiles, which Pliny, lib. v. cap. 
ix. and Straba, lib. xvi. place in this country. 
Strabe ſays, it is between Ptolemais and the 
tower of Straton, or Ceſarea of Paleſtine. 
The Hebrezo reads Shihor-libnath, Joſh. xix. 26. 


M35 ]. and we think Libnah to be the white 
promontory between Ecdippe and Tyre, Pliny, 


lib. v. cap. xix. and that Sibor is a rivulet of 
this neighbourhood. 


E SILAS, ZAzs, the third; from whw fhalaſh, three, 


or the third. Is thought to be the ſame as Sil- 
vans, which ſignifies one that loves the woods or 


oreſts, 


brethren; which gives room to judge, that he 


ess of the number of the feventy. When a 


diſpute was raiſed at Antioch, about the obſer- 
vance of the legal ceremonies, they choſe Paul, 
Barnabas, Tudas, and. Silas, to go to Feruſalem, 


4 


part of the 


Ad, or Syſvanus, was, according to St. Luke, 
$ XV, 22, one of the chief men among the . 


A 


S 1 L 

to adviſe with the apoſtles on this queſtion. He 
is believed by Hieran. Grot. Fromond. to be the 
ſame Silas, mentioned by the name of 6ylvanus, 
in the two Epiſtles of St. Paul to the Theſſalo- 
mans, St. Peter ſent his firſt Epiſtle by him 
from Rome, wherein he ſtiles him a faithful 
Silas joined himſelf to St. Paul; and 
aſter Paul and Barnabas had parted, on account 
of Jobn Mark, Acts xv. 37—41. A. D. 51. 
Silas went with St. Paul, to viſit the churches 
of Syria and Cilicia. Thence they paſied into 
Lycaonia. Phrygia, and Galatia ; and laſtly, they 
croſſed the ſea, and came into Macedonia. Vide 
PAUL. „ 

t Phillippt, they found a woman who was poſ- 


ſeſſed with a ſpirit of Python, from which St. 


Paul diſpoſſeſſed her. Hereupon her maſters 


| ſeized Paul and Silas, dragged them before the 


magiſtrates, and accuſed them of introducing 
cuſtoms, contrary to thoſe of the Romans. 'The 
magiſtrates ordered Paul and Silas to be pub- 
licly whipped, and impriſoned. In the night 
there was a great earthquake; and the jailor 
was converted and received baptiſm with his 
whole family. The day following, the magiſ- 
trates ſent orders to liberate Paul and Silas; but 
Paul replied, that Roman citizens were not to 
be uſed thus, and that the magiſtrates themſelves 
ſhould come and liberate them. "Theſe words 
of St. Paul give room to judge that Silas alſo 
was a freeman of Rome. | 


From Phullippi they went to Theſſalonica and Berea; 


St. Paul proceeding to Athens, he ſent for Silas 
thither, who however did not join him again. 
till they met at Corinth, in the year of Chri/}, 


$2; here they wrote the two Epiſtles to the 


Theſſalonians. Silas was very uſeful to him in 
preaching the Goſpel. 2 Cor. i. 19. The 
Roman Martyrology places the feaſt of St. Silas 
July 13. Ado fays, he died in Macedonia, and 
ſeems to hint, by martyrdom. The Greeks im- 
properly diſtinguiſh between Silas and Syſvanus ; 
and put both their feaſts, July 30. Some refer 
to Silas, what St. Paul ſays to the Corinthians ; 
2 Cor. viii. 18, 19. And we have ſent with him 
the brother, whoſe praiſe is in the goſpel, through- 


cut all the churches : And not that only, but who 


avas alſo choſen of the churches to travel with us, 


dit h this grace which is adminiſtered by us, to the 


glory of the fame Lord, &c. Some have thought 
Silas was the ſame as the evangeliſt St. Lute: 
Silas referring to woods, and Lucus to groves.) 


S1LAS and CARPUs. It is pretended, that theſe 


were the two diſciples ſent by John the Bapti/t 


to Jeſus to enquire whether he were the 
| 5 doubted 


81 L 


doubted it, but to give theſe two diſciples an 
opportunity of knowing our Saviour, of being 
inſtructed by him, and of being ſatisfied who 


& Baron. not. in Martyrol. Rom. Ful. 13. & 
Octob. 13. | | 

SILENCE. This word does not only ſignify or- 
dinary filence, or refraining from ſpeaking; but 
alſo in the ſtile of the Hebrews, to be quiet, to 
remain immoveable. Exod. xv. 16. aN D YN, as 
fill as a flone. The Vulgate has it, Fiant im- 
mobiles quaſi lapis. Lam. ii. 18. Give thyſelf no 
reſt ; let not the apple of thine eye ceaſe, i. e. to ſhed 
tears. Joſh. x. 12, 13. Sun. ſtand thou fill upon 
Gibeon: Heb. be filent. And the fun flood ſtill, 
and the moon ſtayed, or were filent, at the com- 
mand of Joſhua. "IO en: 

II. SiLENCE is taken for an entire ruin and de- 
ſtruction, for a total ſubjection, Iſai. xv. 1. 
don . Ar of Moab is laid waſte, and brought 
ro ſilence, or, utterly deſtroyed. The Lord our 
God hath put us to filence, or, has brought great 
calamities upon us. Jer. viii. 14. | 

III. SiLENCE is taken for death and the grave: 
Pſal. xciv. 17. Unleſs the Lord had been my help, 

foul had almoſt dwelt in filence. 5 


the Latin text, except in three places. (1) Eh. 
viii. 15. Mordecai being promoted to Haman's 
place, was cloathed in a mantle of , [our 
tranſlation ſays, In royal apparel of blue and white, 
and with a great crown of gold, and with a gar- 
ment of fine linen and purple.) (2) Ezekiel xxvii. 
16. places filk among the merchandifes brought 
to Tyre. (3) St. John, in his Revelation, chap. 
xvilii. 12. ſpeaking-of the downfall of Rome, ſays, 
that no longer any /t ſhall be ſeen there, nor 
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p other rich merchandizes. But the Hebrew 
i word buz p, which in Eſther is tranſlated by 
a Sericum, ſignifies rather the true Byſus. Vide 
| ByssUs. The word Ramoth, in oN which in 
5 the Vulgate is rendered by Sericum, according to 
4 the Chaldee. fignifies precious ſtones; according to 
Fi Aquila, works of filk; according to modern in- 
4 rerpreters, Coral. a e 
LE; But it is generally thought, that the Hebrew word 
i w Meſbi, which, in Ezek. xvi 10. St. Jerom 
Ti has tranſlated by /ubtilia, fine linen, ſignifies 
I filk. (on Meſhi Vulgate Subtilibus, Rabb. 


] i Kimchi, Jarchi, Abenezra. Abravanel, Jun. 
| == Munſt. Pagn. Mont. Grot. Fuller, ali, Sericam. 
filk J The LXX. have rendered it by Tp:x@nov, 
Fi Trichapton, which ſome underſtand of a web 
Lt. wove with hair, worn by women on their heads, 

| | as [the caul of] a kind of peruke; others of a 
web of fk, which women wore over their hair 
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he was. See Gerhard. Comment. ad Matth. xi. 


SILK, Sericum. No mention is made of Silk, in 


81 L 


[a net. work.] Symmachus tranſlated A 
'OnzevJvue an head-dreſs ; and Aquila, by Abd. } 
Rlouriſhed work; the Syriac, by a woman; £ , 
All which ſhew, that the antients were not to, 
| fied that meſbi bea ge fk and that i * 
doubtful whether Ezebiel intended it, or 4, 
ſcripture has mentioned it; unleſs perhap; 5 
Jaiab xix. 9. Mp H οοο may. LXX. Ab 
© Xicov. Sym. Atvov nTevizov, where we fil 
the Hebrew word Sherikoth, which St. Jenn 
has tranſlated by ſubtilia; and which otlen 
tranſlate by f/k, or fine flax, or crude flax, df: 
yellow or whitiſh colour; the LXX. 5 divided 
Hax; Symmachus, by carded flax. One might 
trace the word ſericum, filk, from foreh, which 
ſigniſies yellow, Iſaiah v. 7. which is general 
the natural colour of rau it. But, in Iſei xx, 
9. What is meant by they that work in fine flax! 
23 here probably ſigniſies the colour of the 
ax. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans had but lit: 
knowledge of the nature of %: they imagine 

it came from the country of the Seres, a people 
of Scythia; that a kind of ſpider ſpun it out of 
its own bowels, wound it with its feet about 
little rods, or branches of trees, and that theſe 
threads of i were unravelled again by fprink. 
ling it with water. Seres lanificio fylvarum w- 
 biles, perfuſam aqud depertentes ſylvarem canitin, 
ſays Pliny cap. 17. The Seres communicated 
their % to the Perſians, from whom it paſſed 
to the Greeks, and from them to the Roman. 
But the Perſians and orientals for a long time 
kept the ſecret of manufaQuring it, among 
themſelves. It is ſtill unknown by hat means 

it came and how it was worked up in Pliny; 
time. Its firſt appearance in Europe was after 
the conqueſts of Alexander the Great: and even 
then it was uſually ſold for its weight in gold. 
About the beginning of the reign of Tiberius a 
law was made, which prohibited the uſe of jib 
garments to men: Ne veftis ſeriaca viros fedart: 
Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap. 33 None mit 
wear it but women of prime quality. Popijcu 
aſſures us, that the emperor Aurelian refuſed his 

_ empreſs a filk gown, which ſhe very earneltly 
deſired of him. END 
The Emperor Fuftinian, being curious to know 
the true method of making , about A. D. 555, 
ſent two monks into the Indies, to inſpect the 
filken manufacture. Theſe monks, at their te- 
turn, reported to the emperor, that it was im- 
poſlible to tranſport the filkwworms fo far alive, 
but that their eggs might be brought ſafely. The 
emperor ſent them a ſecond time, to procure 
ſome. This they did; and the . « 

e 


81 L. 


them ſucceeded ſo well at Conſtantinople, that it 


ſoon ſpread over Europe. Manufactures for 
chem were ſet up at Athens, at Thebes, and at 
Corinth, Vide Salmaſius, notes on Solinus, Ter- 
F ylian, and the Hiſtoriæ Auguſtæ Scriptores. 

E SILLA, dbb, Himation; from Nod /ala: otherwiſe 
E ſevation, lifting up: from Bb ſalal : or contempt, 
to be trod under foot; from od /alah, or filah, ac- 
cording to different readings: or baſket, accord- 
ing to the Syriac. 


I SILLA, or Sella. Foaſh king of Fudah was aſſaſ- 


nated in or near Jeruſalem, in Beth-millo, or 
in the houſe of Mill, which goeth down to Silla, 
2 Kings xii. 20. It is not exactly known, where 
this Mill' was, | 


_ : SILOAM, Mow, o:Away,, or Shilah, ſent, or who 


ſends otherwiſe, dart, branch, or whatever is 


ſent; from Mw ſhalach: otherwiſe, according to | 


dle Syriac, that ſpoils, or is ſpoiled. 

= SLOAM, SHiloah, Siloe, or Siloa, a fountain under 
the walls of Jeruſalem, eaſt, between the city 
E and the brook Kidron. Epiphanius writes (de 
Vita & Merte Prophet. p. 248,) that God gave 


this fountain at the interceſſion of the prophet 


Iſaiah, But it was in being long before this 
prophet; and there 1s great likehhood, that it is 
the ſame as the fountain Eu. rogel, or the fuller's 
fountain in Joſhua, Samuel, and the Kings. 
Toſh, xv. 7. and xviii. 16. 2 Sam. xvii. 17. 
1 Kings i. 9. The fituation of the fountain of 
Rogel eaſt of, and below, the walls of Feru/alem, 


the ſame as the fountain of Siloam, convinces us 


that it muſt be the ſame fountain; for there was 
but one on this ſide. 


the waters of Silbe, or Siloam he ſays that when 


Neuchadnezzar beſieged Feruſalem, this foun- 
tain increaſed its waters; and that the ſame 


happened when Titus beſieged the city. So 
that whereas before, water could hardly be 
bought for money, during the ſiege it abun- 
dantly ſupplied the Roman army, and furniſhed 


enough beſide for watering the gardens. Foſeph. 


Wah viii. 6. inſinuates, that its waters flowed 


| | 4 bello, lib. v. cap. 26. Vide Map of JERUSALEM. 
3 : gently and without noiſe: foraſmuch as this people 


refuſeth the waters of Shiloah that go ſoftly, & c. 


St. Jerom, in Fer, xiv. ſays that Jeruſalem has 
only the fountain of Siloam, from whence to 
draw water: and beſides, this ſpring did not run 


always; Uno fonte Silog, & hoc non perpetuo, 


uur civitag. But anciently it was not ſo, at 
leaſt Scripture does not thus deſcribe it. Mon- 
cones ſays, Travels to the Hely Land, part 2. p. 
38, that the water of this fountain is a little 
, and has not a good taſte. The Rab- 


ns relate, Rab. Nathan. in Abotb. cap. that 
Vol. II. PART. 2. — 


Jeſefhus often ſpeaks of 


Gen. xlix. 5. Ny 
In effect, the tribes of Simeon, and Levi, were 


SIM 


Y 
the prieſts drank of the water of Siloam, when 
they had eaten too much fleſh, to aſſiſt their di- 
geſtion. The ſaltneſs that Monconis mentions 
might contribute to this. 


St. Zehn ſpeaks of the pool of Siloam. Our Sa- 
viour ſent the man that was born blind, to waſh 


his eyes in the pool of Siam, John ix. 7. Vide 
FRAGMENT, No. CXL. page 83. 


The Tower of Siloam. Luke xiii. 4. It is ſaid that 


the tower of Siloam fell upon eighteen men, and 
buried them in its ruins. It is thought this 
tower was near the fountain of Silbam. 


SILVANUS, £EZiA8zvog, who loves the words or 


foreſts; from the Latin Silva, a wood. See SIL AS. 
SILVER. This metal does not appear to have 


been uſed before the deluge; at leaſt, Maſes ſays 
nothing of it; he ſpeaks only of braſs and iron, 
Gen. iv. 22, but in Abraham's time it was be- 
come common, and traflic was carried on by it. 
Gen. xiii. 2. Scripture obſerves, that this patri- 
arch was rich in gold and filver ; that he bought 
a ſepulchre for his wife Sarah for four hundred 
ſhekels of ſilver. Gen. xxiii. 13. This filver 
(apparently) was not coined, but was in bars or 


ingots; in commerce it was always weighed. See 


MoNEy, and FRAGMENT, No. XXVIII. p. 51. 


SIMALCUE, EY, Elmalchuel, God is his 


king; from ph meleb, a king, and od el, God. 


otherwiſe, ſent of Ged; from Ny malak, to fend. 
A chief Arabian, 1 Macc. xi. 39. 


SIMEON, pyrw, that hears, that obeys, or is heard; 
from pow ſhamah. | | 


I. SIMEON, ſon of Jacob and Leah: born A.M. 


2247, ante A.D. 1757. Gen. xxix. 33. He was 
brother to Dinah by the ſame mother: and after 
Shechem the ſon of Hamor had defiled Dinab, 
Simeon and Levi revenged the affront, entered 
Shechem, killed all the men they found, and 


brought away their ſiſter. Gen. xxxiv, 25. A.M. 


2205, ante AD. 1739. It is thought Simeon 


was one who ſhewed moſt inhumanity to his 


brother Foſeph: and adviſed his brethren to kill 
him, Gen. xxxvii, 20. This conjecture is 


founded on FJo/eph's keeping him priſoner in 


Egypt, Gen. xlii. 24, and treating him with 
more rigour than the reſt of his brethren. Jacob 


on his death bed, ſhewed his indignation againſt 
Simeon and Levi, —curſed be their anger, for it was 
Fierce; and their wrath for it vas cruel: I will 


divide them in Jacob and ſcatter them in Iſrael. 


ſcattered, and diſperſed, in I/rae/: Levi had no 
compact lot, or portion; and Simeon received for 
his portion only a diſtrict diſmembered from the 
tribe of Fudah, Joſh. xix. 1, 2, &c. and fome 

X other 
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other lands they over-run in the mountains 
of Seir, and in the geſart of Gedor. 1 Chr. iv. 
24, 30, 42. The Targum of Feruſalem, and 
the Rabbins, followed by ſome ancient fathers, 
believe, that the greater part of the Scribes, and 
men learned in the law: were of this tribe: and 
as theſe were diſperſed throughout J/rael, we 
ſee herein the accompliſhment of Jacob's pro- 
phecy, which foretold, that Simeon and Levi 


ſhould be ſcattered among their brethren. [It 


is likely that Jacob meant the diſperſion of Si- 
meon and Levi as an evil, a degradation, but Pro- 
vidence over ruled it ta be an honour: ſo Levi 
had the prieſthood, and Simeon had the learning 
or writing- authority, of el, whereby both 
theſe tribes were honorably diſperſed throughout 
Vrael.] Fudith ix. 2. ſeems to vindicate this 
action of Szmern; but ſhe approved only of his 
zeal, and not of the other circumſtances of the 
Mieses | 1578 
The Teſtament of the twelve patriarchs intimates, 
that Simeon died at the age of one hundred and 
twenty years; that he was a man of an intrepid, 
implacable, and ſevere temper. 1 
The ſons of Simeon were Femuel, amin, Ohad, 
Jachin, Zobar, and Shaul. Exod. vi. 15. Their 
deſcendants amounted to 59,300 men, at the 
Exodus, Numbers 1. 22. but only 22,200 entered 
the Land of Promiſe, the reſt. dying in the De- 
ſert, becauſe of their murmurings, and impiety. 
Numbers xxvi. 14 The portion of Simeon 
was weſt and ſouth of that of Judah; having 
the tribe of Dan, and the Pphiliſtines, north, the 
Mediterranean weſt, and Arabia Petræa ſouth. 
Joſh. xix. 1—9. | 


II. S1MEON, uncle of  Mattathias, father 'of the 


Maccabees, of the race of the prieſts, and of the 
poſterity of Phinehas, 1 Macc. li. b. | 

III. SIMEON, an Iſraelite who put away his foreign 
wife after the captivity. Ezra x. 3b. 

IV. SIMEON, an holy old man who was at Feru- 


alem, full of the Holy Ghoſt, and expecting 


the redemption of 1ae/: Luke ji. 25, 26, &c. 
The Holy Ghoſt had aſſured him, that he ſhould 


not die, before he had ſeen the Chriff of the. 


Lord: he therefore came in' to. the temple, 
prompted by inſpiration, juſt at the time when: 


Fefeph and Mary preſented Jeſus Chriſt there, 


in obedience to the law. Simeon took the child 


into his arms, gave thanks to God, &c. After 


which, Simeon bleſſed Joſeph and Mary. It is 
believed, with good reaſon, that he died ſoon 
after he had given his teſtimony to Fe/us Chriſt. 


# An ancient author called Celſus, who wrote a pre- 


face concerning the diſpute between John and 


Papiſcus, (inter Opera Cypriani) which is loſt, 


S I M 
ſays, that Simeon was blind; but on taking 7e 
Chriſt into his arms, he immediately recovered 
his fight, and gave teſtimony to our Saviour, in 
the preſence of the people. Others think, 3 
Baron. anno J. C. 1. § 40. that Simeon was the 
officiating prieſt, and that, as ſuch, he took cu- 
Saviour into his arms, as a firſt-born that be. 
longed to the Lord; and afterwards returned 


him to his parents, when they had redeemed. 


him, according to the law. Aud indeed, ſever; 
. of the ancients maintain that he was à prieſt 
(Method. Patar. Cyril. Feroſol. orat, de oceurly 
Domini, Aibanaſ. lib. de Effentia communi, Ss. 
Epiphan, de PP. V. T. Leon. Imperat. Ort, d. 
Purific. B. M. V. Sophron. Teroſolym. Diany/ 
| Carthuſ. Franc. Luo. Lyr. Tolet. Cajet, ii 
| plures apud Allatium, de Simeonibus, p. 3.) but 
others deny it, with great reaſon. Phet. Huthbym. 
 Theophylaf. Janſen. Barrud. Tillemont. not. 6, 
ſup. J. C. tom. i. p. 448. The ſilence of Scrip. 
ture alone is a fufficient proof, ſince it would 
hardly have omitted that circumſtance. 
Leo Allatius, in his Diſſertation on the writings of 
the Simeon, relates ſeveral particulars which 
happened, they ſay, when Simon came into the 
temple to ſee the Mefiah. Among the ſeveral 
mothers who brought their children into the 
temple, he obſerved the holy Virgin ſhining 
with rays of light. Then, putting aſide the 
multitude, he went directly to her, gave her his 
bleſſing, took the child 7% into his arms, &c. 
Nicephorus relates, that Simeon died as ſoon as he 
had returned the child Fe/us to his mother. 
Epiphanius adds, de Vita & Morte Prophetarum, 
that the Hebrew prieſts reſuſed him burial, be- 
cauſe he had ſpoke ſo honourably of our Saviour. 
It is eaſily underſtood, that this kind of tradi- 
tions are not much to be relied on, [they are 
often no more than figurative expreſſions groisly 
miſunderſtood. .! 
It has been pretended, that Simeon who received 
Feſus Chrift into his arms, was the fame as Si- 
meon the Fust, the ſon of Hillel, and maſter of 
Gamaliel, whoſe diſciple St. Paul was. It is 
alſo ſaid, that as Simeon one day was explaining 
that paſſage of J/aiah, A Virgin ſhall concetv', 
and bring forth a fon, &. and not being able to 
penetrate this myſtery, it was revealed to him, 
that he ſhould not die before he had ſeen the 
accompliſhment of it. 
Ecel. lib. i. cap. 12. 
The moſt ancient Latin martyrologiſts place the 
feaſt of St. Simeon, January 5. others, February 
2 or 4. Uſuard and Ads place it OHscber 8 
which has been followed by the Romam marty- 
rology. The Aenolggia publiſhed by Canijuit, 


Unite 


Vide Nicepbor. Hit, | 


SIM 


vnite his feaſt with that of the Purification of the 
Virgin. Thoſe of Venice and Hughellus fix it on 
the day following. His tomb was heretofore 
ſeen in the valley of Fehoſhaphat, near Jerusalem. 
His relics, they ſay, were tranſported from Con— 
antinople to Venice, about A. D. 1220. See M. 
de Tillemont, Not. 6. on Feſus Chriſt. 
V. SIMEON, fon of 7udah, and father of Levi; 
an anceſtor of Chriſt, Luke iii. 30, 


VI. SIMEON, - or. Simon, couſin-german to Jeſus 


Chriſt, biſhop of 7eru/alem, ſon of Cleophas, and 
of Mary, ſiſter of the holy Virgin; probably the 
ſame whom St. Mark names Simon, Mark vi. 3. 
It is very likely that Simeon was among the firſt 
diſciples of Jeſus Chrift. Epiphanius ſays, hare. 
78. cap. 14. that when the eros maſſacred St. 
Fames minor, his brother St. Simeon reproached 
them with that cruelty. After the death of St. 
James, A. D. 62, the apoſtles, the diſciples, 
and the kindred of Feſus Chriſt aſſembled, to 
nominate a ſucceſſor in the ſce of Jeriſalem, 
and unanimouſly elected St. Simeon, Euſeb. 
Hiſt. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. 32. Probably he with- 
drew with the reſt of the faithful to Pella be- 
yond Jordan, during the war of the Fewvs againſt 
the Romans. After the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
they returned into this city, Epiphan. de menſur. 
cap. 15. Euſeb. Demonſtr. lib. iii. cap. 5. and 
the church of Chrif appeared there with new 
ſplendor, by a great number of miracles, that 
God wrought by their means. When the-empe- 
ror Trajan made ſtrict enquiry for all who were 
of the race of David, St. Simeon was accuſed 
before Atticus the governor of Paleſtine. Euſeb. 
Hift. Eccl. lib. iti. cap. 32. He endured ſeveral 
tortures for many days together, to the great 
aſtoniſhment of every body, and particularly of 
Atticus himſelf; for he was then one hundred 
and twenty years of age. At laſt he was cruci- 
tied, about A. D. 107. Euſeb. Chronic. He had 
governed the church of Feru/alem about forty- 


three years. The Latins place his feaſt February 


18. the Greeks April 27. St. Juſtus was his 
ſucceſſor in the biſhoprick of Feru/alem. Sce 

M. Tillemont, Hiſt. Eccl. tom. it. p. 202, We 

SIMON, Cina, that hears, or obeys; from rv 
ſhammah, to hear, to obey. | 

I. SIMON, ſurnamed 2he Juſt, high-prieſt of the 

Fesus, promoted to this dignity A. M. 3702, or 
3703, and died A. M. 3711, before A. D. 293. 

He was ſon and ſucceflor of Onias I. Foſeph. 


SIM 


his great uncle Munaſſeb, the brother of Faddus, 
to whom Omas II. ton of Simon the Fit fuc- 
ceeded, A.M. 3771, Several refer to SP the 
Fuft the character that Jeſus the ſon of Sirach 
gives to Simon, ſon of Onias : Ecclus, lib. i. 2, 
&c. but we rather think it ſhould be referred to 
Simon II. fon of Onias II. of whom we fhall 
ſpeak in the next article. 


The Fervs tell us very extraordinary things of this 


I. 


bigh-prieſt. 
It is {aid in the Talmud of Jeruſalem, Vide Mi/- 


nab. in oma, & Maimon. in Jom. Huccipurim. 


that during the whole of his pontificate, the 
goat azazel, the ſcape-goat, was daſhed to pieces, 


before he could fall half way down the preci- 


pice, over which he was thrown, Whereas, 


after the death of this great man, the goat 


eſcaped into the deſart, where he was caught, 
and eat by the Saracens; which was conſidered 
as a great misfortune. 


During his whole life, when, on the day of ſo- 


lemn expiation, the high-prieſt drew lots on the 
two goats, that which he drew with his right- 
hand, had always the inſcription, pray to God; 
and that which he drew with his left-hand was 
always, for the azazel, or ſcape-goat; whereas 


after his death this varied, and the high-prieſt 


3+ 


ſometimes drew the lot, for azaze! with his 
right-hand : which was taken for an evil omen. 


The ſcarlet ribbon which was tied to the head 


of the goat azazel, (this was not appointed in 
Scripture; but however, cuſtom had given it 


authority,) always appeared white during the 


pontificate of Simon the Zu? ; which was looked 
upon as a proof of remiſſion of the fins of the 
people; according to thoſe words of {/atah i. 18. 


Though your fins be as ſcarlet, they ſhall be white 


as ſnow. But after the death of Simon this alſo 
varied, and the ſcarlet ribbon appeared ſome- 
times red, and ſometimes white. 5 


While he lived, the weſtern lamp of the golden 


candleſtick was always burning; but after his 
death it ſometimes went out. 


While he lived the fire of the altar burned clear; 


and aſter a billet, or two, was put on it in the 
morning, there was no occaſion for any more 


6. 


Antig. lib. xii. cap. 2. Onias left a ſon, Onias II. 


who being but a child at the death of his 


father, and incapable of exerciſing the ſovereign 


_ prieſthood, it was committed to Eleazar, his 
uncle by the father's ſide, who dying, left it to 


wood the whole day ; but when he was dead, 
the fire languiſhed, and required a continual 
ſupply to keep it in. | 
While he lived, the bleſſing of God multiplied 
the two loaves of firſt-fruits, offered on the day 
of Pentecoſt; and the twelve loayes of ſhew- 
bread ſet upon the golden altar in the Sanduyp:, 
and which was left there for the whole week till 
the ſabbath following, when others were put 


there in their ſtcad. Theſe loaves, they ſay, 


1 were 
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were multiplied ſo, that when they were diſtri- 
buted to all the prieſts that waited in the temple, 
as a kind of bleſſing, each had, at leaſt, a piece 
as big as an olive, which was enough for their 
refreſhment ; and ſome had to ſpare. But when 
he was dead, this bleſſing ceaſed, and the ſhares 
diſtributed among the prieſts were ſo ſmall, that 
the more modeſt returned their thanks, and the 
others (till held out their hands. 

II. SIMON, high-prieſt of the Feavs, ſon of Onias 
II. advanced to the high- prie ſthood A. M. 3785, 
died A. M. 3805, ante A. D. 199. In his time, 
A. M. 3787, Ptolemy Philopator came to Jeru- 
ſalem, and attempted to enter the interior parts 


of the temple, where none but the high; prieſt 
ſhould enter. 


and prevented his deſign. 


See the third book of 
the Maccabees. 


We think it is to this Simon, 


the high-prieſt, that the book of Hcclgſiaſticus 


gives a high encomium, Ecclus. lib. i. ii. ili. 

That author repreſents the high- prieſt Simon in all 
the ſplendor of his dignity, in his prieſtly habit, 
ſurrounded by his prieſts, and offering a ſolemn 
ſacrifice of thankſgiving. It is thought, that 


Jeſus the ſon of Sirach intended to deſcribe the 


facrifice offered by the high-prieſt Simon II. in 
the preſence of Ptolemy Philopator, as a thankſ- 
giving for his victory over Anticchus the Great, 
near Rapbia. Simon II. had for ſucceſſor 
Ontas III. : 

HI. Simon MaccaBEvs, ſurnamed Tha/},, ſon of 
Mattathias, and brother of Fudas and Fonathan, 
He was chief, prince, and pontiff, of the Jews, 
from A. M. 3860 to 3869, ante A. D. 135. He 
had for ſucceſſor John Hircanus his fon. Mal- 
tathias the father of the Maccabees, juſt before 
his death, ſaid to his other ſons, I know that your 
brother Simon is a man of counſel ; give ear unto 
him alway, he ſhall be a father unto you. He gave 
proofs of his valour in the battle between Judas 
 Maccabeus and Nicauor, 2 Macc. viii. 22, 23. 
On another occaſion, 2 Macc. xiv. 17. Simon 
was (ent into Galilee, to ſuccour the Fews there, 
who were threatened with. deſtruction, by the 
inhabitants of Tyre, Sidon, and Ptalemais. Simon 
obtained a great booty, brought into Judea the 


Hraelites that were in Galilze, and returned tri- 


umphant. He again ſignalized his valour in the 
battle between his brother Jonathan and Apollo. 
nius, the governor of Celeſyria, whom they de- 


feated, and killed above eight thouſand of his. 
Simon was made governor of the whole 


mer. 
coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, from Tyre to the 
frontiers of Egytt, by the young king Antiochus 


Simon, with the other prieſts, 
oppoſed him, and God ſtruck the king of Egypt, 
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Theos. He alſo took Beth/ura, and 7; 
built Adida, in the Kore 25 Po 
theſe things he did while his brother Jonathan 
was chief, and high- prieſt, of the Jezus, 1 Mace, 
x. 82. XU. 33, 48, &c. | Ls 
But Jonathan being ſurprized by Tryphon, and: 
report being ſpread that he was put to death 
Simon came to Feruſalem, and having aſſembled 
all the people, they choſe him as their chief. 
Then Simon had the walls of eruſalem repaired, 
and knowing that Tryphon was coming into 2 
with a great army, he marched out, reſolving to 
ive him battle. | 
When Tryphon came to Baſcama, he there flew 
Fonathan and his two ſons, and then returned 
into Syria. Simon fetched away the bones of his 
brother, and buried them honourably, at Mad, 
in the ſepulchre of his fathers ; which he adorned, 
with pillars, pyramids, and trophies of ſculp. 
ture. | 
Tryphon coming into Syria, there killed the young 
king Antiochus, and uſurped his kingdom. Sim; 
Maccabeus would not acknowledge him, but his 
competitor, Demetrius Nicator, as king of Syriaz 
to whom he applied for confirming the ancient 
franchiſes of Judea, and for freedom from tri. 
bute. Demetrius granted Simon more than he 
aſked ; ſo that this year, which was the hundred 
and ſeventieth of the Greeks, he began to write 
on the tables and public regiſters ; “ The firit 
year, under Simon ſovereign pontiff, chief, 
and prince of the Jesus.“ After this he took | 
Gaza ;. and the Syrians that were in the citadel 
of Jeruſalem capitulated to him. He appointed 
an annual feſtival in commemoration of the 
reduction of this fortreſs ; which had been ſo 
long in the hands of foreigners. | 
All Jrael beheld with pleaſure the prudent admi- 
niſtration of this great man.. His whole ſtudy 
was to advance the happineſs of his nation, and 
to render it proſperous and ſecure. He took 
Foppa, and made a harbour of it, to improve the 
trade of the Jezus; and every way extended the 
limits of his country. 
He renewed the alliance of the Jews with the Re- 
mans, and with the Lacedemonians. The whole 
Fewiſh nation concurred in regiſtering a publie 
act, by which they acknowledged their obliga- 
tions to Simon, and to his family, and recog- 
nized him, and his children, as perpetual prince 
and pontiff of their nation, till a faithful pro- 
phet ſhould ariſe from among them.. They or- 
dered, that he ſhould be obeyed in all things, 
that all public acts ſhould paſs in his name, that 
he ſhould be cloathed in purple, and adorned 
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with gold. This declaration was written upon a 
table of braſs, and placed in the galleries of the 
mple. : | 
Fore: = Sidetes, king of Syria, fon of Demetrius 
| OGzrer, and brother to Demetrius Nicator, being 
informed that Demetrius Nicator was taken by 
the Parthians, wrote to Simon from the iſle of 
Rhodes, to engage him on his fide againſt Try- 
on. He confirmed to him whatever had been 
granted by Demetrius Nicator, allowed him the 
privilege of coining money, remitted to him 
all debts owing to the kings of Syria, and de- 
clared Jeruſalem to be a free, and an holy city. 
Simen lent him men and money to aſſiſt him in 
the reduction of Dora, in which Tryphon had 


ſhut himſelf up. But Antioobus would not re- 


ceive them, nor would he confirm the articles of 
bis treaty with Simon. He even ſent Athenobius 
to him, to demand the furrender of ſeveral 
places, or a thouſand talents of ſilver; threat- 
ening, in cafe of refuſal, to enter Fudea with 
troops, and to treat him as an enemy. Simon, 
not diſcouraged by his threats, anſwered that 
he had uſurped nothing from him, but had 
only took poſſeſſion of the inheritance of his 
fathers. He offered an hundred talents ſor the 
cities of Joppa and Gazara, of which he had 
made himſelf maſter, becauſe they occaſioned 
great calamities to his country. | 
Lnticchus ſent Cendebeus with an army on the coaſts 
of the Mediterranean, but Cendebeus was defeated 
by John Hyrcanus, ſon of Simon. Three years 
afterwards, Simon viſited the cities of Judea, 
and came to the caſtle of Docus, or Dagon, 
where his fon-in-law Prolemy, fon of Ambubus, 
rehded. Ptolemy made him a great entertain- 


ment; but in the midſt of it cauſed him to be 


maſſacred, with his two fons Mattathias and 
Judas, hoping by this to make himſelf maſter of 
Jeruſalem, and the whole country, But John: 
Hyrcanus was beforchand with him, and came 
firſt to Jeruſalem. Vide HyRcanus,. and 
PTOLEMY. 

IV. SIMON, of the tribe of Benjamin, ſuperin- 
tendant of the temple. 2 Macc. iii. 4, 5- A. M. 
3828, ante A. D. 176. He attempted to per- 

\ form ſome unjuſt enterprize in the city; but 

not ſucceeding in it, becauſe. of the oppoſition 


of the high-prieſt Onias III; he told Apollomus, - 


lon of Thraſeas, then governor of Leloſyria, that 
there were great riches in the temple of Jeru- 


falem,, which might eaſily be ſeized for Seſeucus, 


king of Syria:. He prevailed ſo far, that the 
king ſent Heliaderus to Jeriiſalem, to fetch away 
theſe treaſures: but God prevented him. See 

ELIODBORUS, Simon ſeeing his wicked defign 
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baffled, publiſhed every-where, that Onias him- 
ſelf had diſcovered to the king the treaſures of 
the temple; and the friends of the high-prieſt 
oppoling theſe calumnies, murders were com- 
mitted by the partiſans of Simon, ſupported by 


| Apollonius, governor of Phenicia, This obliged 


Onias, the high-prieſt, to vindicate himſelf to 
king Seleucus, at Antioch. 


While this matter was in agitation, king Se/eucus 
died. Antiochus Epiphanes ſucceeding him, Faſon 


brother of Onias III. bought the high-prieft- 
hood of this prince; and ſome years after, he 
ſent Menelaus, brother to Simon now mentioned, 
to carry to the king, at Antiech, ſome of the 
money. Menelaus took this opportunity to buy 
the high-prieſthood for himſelf, and to cheat 
Jaſon of his money and bargain, This cir- 
cumſtance gives reaſon to ſuſpeCt, that neither 
Simon, nor his brother Menelaus, were of the 
tribe of Benjamin, ſince it is known that tribe 
could have nothing to do with the prieſthood 
and conſequently Simon could not, regularly, be 
governor, or captain, of the temple ; much leſs 


could Menelaus be high prieſt. They might, 


however, pretend to be of the ſacerdotal line. 
Or, perhaps, the word Benjamin 1s a corruption 


of the text. Scripture does not acquaint us. 


what became of Simon. 


V. Simon, ſon of Boethus, high-prieſt of the 
Jews. He was raiſed to the high-prieſthcod,, 
A. M. 3981, and depoſed in 3999, one year 


before the birth of 7% Chrift, and four years 
before the vulgar era. Simon was originally of 
Alexandria, and Herod the Great promoted him 
to the dignity of high-prieſl, that he might with 


the better grace marry his ſiſter Mariamne. 


But this pontiff being ſuſpected of partaking in 
the conſpiracy of Pheroras and Antipater againſt 
Hered, he deprived him of the prieſthood, and 
ſubſtituted Matthias, fon of T heophilus.. | 


VI. Simon, fon of Camithus, high-prieſt of the 


Jes. He ſucceeded Eleazar, fon of Anans, 


A. M. 4028. He held this office but one year, 
being removed from it by Gratus, governor of 


Fudea, in 4029. His ſucceſſor was Je, ſur- 


named Caiaphas. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 3. 
VII. S1MoON,. ſurnamed Canthara, fon of Simon 


Boethus, high-prieſt of the Jews; fucceeded 
T heophilus, ſon of Fonathan, Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 


| NiX, cap. 5. & lib. vi. A. M. 4044, and had 


for ſucceſſor Matthias, fon of Ananus, A. M. 
4045, A. D. 42. He was again advanced to this 
dignity in 4048, by Herod, king of. Calchis, Jo- 


feph. Antiq. lib. xx. cap. i. This ſecond time he 
ſucceeded Elioneus; and had for ſucceſſor Ze/eph 


the ſon of Cantus. e 
c VIII. Simox, 


S IM. 


VIII. Simon, the Galiban. He maintained that 


the Fews ought not to pay tribute to the Romans, 
or to acknowledge them as maſters. Fo/eph. de 
Bello, lib. ii. cap. 12. The Latin text calls him 


Simon, but the Greek reads Fudas, which was 


IX. SIMON, the Cyrenean. 


his true name. Compare Antiq. lib, xviii. cap. 
2. But Fudas had a ſon called Simon, who was 


crucified in the time of Claudius. Foſeph. Antig. 
lib. xx. cap. 3. 1 
When Feſus Chriſi 


was going to Calvary, and unable to bear the 
weight of his croſs, the ſoldiers met a man, 


a native of Cyrene in Lybia, named Simon, who 


was father of Alexander and Rufus, whom they 
compelled to carry the croſs, after Feſus ; 
i. e. to carry it whole and entire according to 
ſome z according to others, to carry one end 
of it with Feſus, [according to others, to carry 


the croſs beam.] Matt. xxvii. 32. Mark xv. 


. Pagan? 


21. It is aſked whether Simon was a Few, or a 


Several fathers thought him a Gentile, 


and conſidered him as a type of that idolatrous 
people, which afterwards ſhould be called to 
the profeſhon of the Goſpel, and to carry the 


croſs after Chrift. 
in Matth. xxvii. 


ſtone. 


The Latin of St. Mark intimates, that he was 


as Simon, ſurnamed Niger, Acts xiii. 1 


Anibroſ. in Luc. x. Jilar. 
Leo Mag. ſerm. vii. de paſ- 
Beda, Druthmar, &c. Others hold that 
he was a Few. Maldon. Grot. Brug. Fanſen. 


coming from a farm near Fery/alem. Many 
Jeaus dwelt at Cyrene, in Lybia, of which place 
he was. Some will have him to be the ſame 
It 
ſo, we mult readily acknowledge him to have 
been a Few. Some believe he was biſhop of 
Boftra, in Arabia, and that he ended his 
lite by martyrdom; being burned alive by the 


Pagans, For his ſons Alexander and Rufus, ſee 
their Articles. 


X. SIMON, the Canaanite, or Simon Zelotes, an 


- apoſtle of Jeſus Chriſt. 


It is doubtful whether 
the name Canaanite were derived to him from 


the city Cana, in Galilee; or whether it might 


not be written Chananean, from »9y39 Chenani, 
Chananean, or Canaanite e or, whether it ſhould 
not be taken according to its ſignification in 
Hebrew, from the root Kana $3p, from which 
comes vg or h Kan or Kanani; to be zealous. 
St. Luke gives him the ſurname of Zelotes, the 
zealot, Luke vi. 15. Acts i. 13. which ſeems 


to be a tranſlation of the ſurname Canaanite, 


given him by the other evangeliſts, Matth. x. 4. 
Mark iii. 18. Some fathers ſay, he was of Cana, 


of the tribe of Zebulun, or of Naphrali. . Theo- 


doret. in Pſalm Ixvii. 18. Hieron. in Matth. x, 
The learned are divided about the ſignification 


The particulars of his life are unknown ; nor doe; 


he endured with incredible courage. Others, 


on which day Abdias ſays he was maſſacred, in 


XI. SIMON, brother of our Lord, i. e. his couſin- 


XII. Simon the Phariſee, with whom Jeu dined, 
of Nain, Luke vii. 36, 37, &c. A. D. 31. 


X 


III. StMOoN the Leper; he dwelt at Bethany, 


SIM 
of Zelites; ſome take it only to denote hig 261! 
in embracing the goſpel of Fe/us Chri/? other: 
think he was of a ſect called Zealot, wer. 
tioned in 7oſephus, de Bello, lib. iv. cap. 2. vn 
lib. vi. cap. 1. | 
it appear where he preached, or where he died. 
Nicephorus and the modern Greeks ſay, that hi 
travelled through Egypt, Cyrenaica, and Afri; 
that he preached in Mauritania, and Ilia, 
that he carried the Goſpel even into the ille; of 
Britain, and that after an infinite number gf 
miracles, and ſufferings, he was crowned witl 
martyrdom, by the death of the crols, Which. 


Hortunat. Piftav. Carmin. lib. viii. cap. 4, 
Beda Retract. in Acta. Cap. i. v. 13. Aldlas 
lib. vi. will have it, that he ſuffered martyrdom 
in the city of Sunir, in Perſia; and the ancient 
martyrology given by Florentinius, ſets it down 
ſo, Oclober 28, on which the Latin church cele- 
brates his feſtival. It puts his martyrdom Fulyr, 


a tumult raiſed by the idol-prieſts againſt him 
and St. Jude, whoſe feaſt is kept on that day. 
The Greeks honour him Fune 1, and ſay he 
was Nathanael, the bridegroom, at the mar- 
riage of Cana. Menæa. Fun. 


german, and ſon of Mary, ſiſter of the holy 
virgin. Matth. xlii. 55. Mark vi. 3. We 
believe him to be the ſame as St. Simeon, biſhop 


of Teruſalem, and ſon of Clephas, Vide Si- 
MEON VI. | 


after he had raiſed the child of the widow 


While he was at table with S797, a woman, 
noted for her ill life, entered the room, 
poured out a box of perfume on the feet of 
Jeſus, wiped them with her hair, waſhed them 
with her tears, &c. Simon ſeeing this, was 
aſtoniſhed at it, but was reproved by Jeſu 
who forgave the ſinner, but condemned the 
unforgiving Phariſee by a ſimilitude. 


near Feruſalem. Matth. xxvi. 6. Mark xiv. 3: 
John xi. 1, 2. Xii. 3, 4 5. Jeſus coming 
thither a few days before his paſſion, was i- 


vited by Simon the Leper to cat with him. 


Lazarus, whom our Saviour had raiſed from 
the dead ſome time before, was at table with 
them. Martha, his ſiſter, was very buſy in 
attending on them; and Mary, his other filter, 
to ſhew her love and reſpect for our Saviour, 


brought a box of perfumes, which ſhe pou 
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on his feet, This entertainment is very different 
from that at which our Saviour had been about 
two years before, in the houſe of Simon the 


Phariſee ; as Mary the ſiſter of Lazarus was 


a different perſon from the finner-woman of 
Nain. 

XIV. $1MON, fon of John, or Jona, ſurnamed 
Cephas, or Peter. See PETER. 

XV. SIMON, father of Judas Iſcariot. John vi. 
71. Is known only by the misfortune of having 
ſuch a ſon. | | 

XVI. Simon NIGER, or the black. Acts xii. 1. 
About A. D. 44. He was among the pro- 
phets and teachers, of the Chri/tan church at 


Antioch ; and one who laid his hands on St. Pa, 


and St. Barnabas, for the office to which the 
Holy Ghoſt had appointed them. Some think 
he was Simon the Cyrencan; but there is no other 
proof to this opinion, than the ſimilitude of 
names; nor is this a very good one, ſince St. 
Luke always calls Simon the Cyrenean by the 
name of Simon; but Simon Niger, by the name 
of Simeon, Epiphanius, hereſ. xx. cap. iv. rec- 
kons one Niger among the ſeventy diſciples. 
The church makes no mention of Simon Niger. 


XVII. S1MON he Tanner, St. Peter lodged ſeve- 


ral days at Joppa, with Simon the Tanner, and 
was in his houſe when the meſſengers from Cyor- 
nelius the Centurion came to him. Ads x. 
6, &C. | | 75 | 
XVIII. SIN Magus, or the Sorcerer; he was, 
they ſay, of the village of Gition, in the country 
of Samaria. Apiphan. hereſ. xxi. & Fuſlin. 
Apolog. ii. p. 69. Philip the deacon coming to 
preach at Samaria, Acts viii. 5.— 13. converted 
ſeveral perſons, and this Simon alſo, believed, 
and was baptized. The apoſtles Peter and 


John viſiting Samaria, communicated the Holy 


Ghoſt to. thoſe baptized by Philip, at which 


Simon, full of admiration, offered money to the 
apoſtles, ſaying, Give me alſo this power. But 
Peter ſaid to him with great indignation, Thy 


money periſh with thee, . . . thou art in the gall of 


bitterneſs, and in the bond of iniquity. Simon made 
anſwer; Pray ye to the Lord for me. 


St. Luke adds, Acts viii. 9, 10, 11. that Simon 
had addicted himſelf to magic, before Philip 


came to Samaria, and by his impoſtures and 
enchantments, had ſeduced the people of this 


city, who ſaid, This man is the great power of 


Cod. | 
But after St. Peter had rejected, with horror, his 
propoſal of ſelling the power of imparting the 


Holy Ghoſt ;, Simon fell into much greater errors 


and abominations; applying himſelf to magic 
more than ever, taking pride in withſtanding 
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the apoſtles, and infecting a great number of 


perſons with his impious errors. Trenæus. lib. i. 
cap. 20. For this purpoſe it is ſaid he left 
Samaria, T heodoret. haret. fabul. lib. i. cap. i. 
and travelled through ſeveral provinces ; ſeeking 
places where the Goſpel had not yet reached, 
that he might prejudice the minds of men 
again{: it. | 


At Tyre, in Phenicia, ſays Theodoret. hereſ. Fuftin. 


Apol. ii. Iren. lib. i. cap. 20. Tertull. de 
Anim. cap. xxxiv. he bought a public proſtitute, 


called Selene, or Helene, and carried her with 


him, committing crimes in ſecret with her, 


Having run through ſeveral provinces, and made 


himſelf admired by vaſt numbers of perſons, 
for his falſe miracles and impoſtures; he came 
to Rome in the time of the emperor Claudius, 
about A. D. 41. 


It is ſaid, by Juftin. Irenzus, Tertull. Euſeb. Cyrill. 


Auguſt. Theodoret. he was honoured as a deity, 
by the Romans, and by the ſenate itſelf, who 
decreed a ſtatue to him, in the iſle of Tyber, 
with this inſcription, —To Simon, the Holy God, 
Simoni Deo ſancto. Ita Juſtin. Tertull, Cyrill. 


This fact however is diſputed by able critics, 


who think 7% din miſtook a ſtatue dedicated to 
Semo Sancus, a Pagan deity, for one erected to 
Simon Magus. And indeed there has been 
found a ſtatue in the iſle of Tyber, with this 
inſcription, (nearly approaching to that men- 
tioned by 7uftin. }) Semoni Sanco Deo Fideo 
Sacrum Sext. Pompeius Sp. F. Mutianus—— 


donum dedit. [But, N. B. It does not appear 


to have been erected by the ſenate, which Fu/tin 
fays expreſsly.] On this difficulty, vide Ba- 
ronius, ann. 44. §. 55. Salmaſius, notes on 
Spartian, p. 39. F. Halloix, Life of Fuflin, 
M. du Pin, M. de Tillemont, not, 1. on Simon 
Aagus, tom. ii. | 


When St. Peter came to Rome, (Euſeb. lib. ii. cap. 


14. Hift. Ecel. Hieron. de Viris Illuſt. cap. i. 
T heedoret. Beret. fab. lib. i. cap. i.) ſome time 
aſter the arrival of Simon Magus, he counter- 
acted all what this impoſtor had been doing. 
Simon, however, did not quit this great city, 
where was ſo much room for ſpreading his 
errors, Under the reign of Nero, he acquired 
great reputation by his inchantments. He pre- 
tended to prove that he was the Cyriſt, (Arnob. 
lib. ii. Maxim. Tyrius, homil, liv. Ambroſ. 


Hexaemer. lib. iv. Cyril. Catech. vi. &c.) and 


as the Son of God could aſcend into Heaven: 


In reality, he cauſed himſelf to be raiſed in 


the air, in a fiery chariot, by the aſſiſtance of 
two demons. But St. Peter and St. Paul be— 
taking themſclves to prayer, the impoſtor was 


deſerted 


SIM 


deſerted by his demons, fell down on the ground, 
and broke his legs: being carried to Brindes, 
for very grief and ſhame, he threw himſelf 
headlong from the top of the houſe where he 
lodged. It is reported, he received his fall in 
the preſence of Nero; and to this is referred 
what is ſaid by Dio, Chryſoſtomus, Orat. xxi. that 
Nero kept a long while at his court, a man who 
pretended to fly in the air: And alſo what is 
ſaid by Suetonius, lib. vi. cap. 12. that in the 
public games, a man undertook to fly in the 
air, in the preſence of Ners; but, at his firſt 
flight he fell down on the ground with ſuch 
violence, that his blood ſpurted up to the gal- 
lery where the emperor was fitting. He died, 


probably, A. D. 65. [The reader will regard 


theſe Apocryphal ſtories as he pleaſes. ] 

As to the hereſies of $:m97;—beſide thoſe imputed 
to him, Acts viii. 10. the fathers, Irene. lib. i. 
cap. 10. accuſe him of pretending to be the 
great power of God, and that he came down 
as the Father in reſpect of the Samaritans; as 
the Son in reſpect of the eus, and as the Holy 
Ghoſt in reſpect of the Gentiles : but that it is 
indifferent which of theſe names he went by. 


St. Ferom in Matth. xxiv. quotes theſe blaſ- 


phemous expreſſions out of one of his books: 
J am the word of God, I am the beauty of God, 
T am the comforter, I am the Almighty, I am the 
whole Eſſence of God. He was the inventor of 
the Eons, (Nazianz. Orat. xxiii. xxiv. Fuſeb. 
in Marcion. lib. iv. cap. 9.) which, were as ſo 
many perſons, of whom they compoſed their 
deity. His Helen, ſay Iren. lib. i. cap. 20. 
Epiphan. Hereſ. xxi. Aug. de Hera. lib. i. 
he called the firſt intelligence, the mother of 
all things; he ſometimes called her the Holy 
Ghoſt, Prunica, or Minerva: He ſaid, that by 
this firſt intelligence he had originally a deſign 
of creating the angels; but that ſhe, knowing 
this will of her father, had deſcended lower, 


and had produced the angels, and the other 


ſpiritual powers, to whom ſhe had given no 
knowledge of her father : 'That theſe angels and 
powers had afterwards made angels and men: 
That Helen had paſſed ſucceſſively into the 
bodies of women, and among others, into that 
of Helen, the wife of Menelaus, who occaſioned 
the war of Troy; and that at laſt ſhe had de- 
ſcended into the body of this Helen of Tyre. 

He did not acknowledge Fe/us Chrift as ſon of 
God, but conſidered him as a rival, and pre- 
tended himſelf to be the CHriſt. He believed 
not the reſurrection of the body, but barely a 
reſurrection of the ſoul, He taught, that men 


need not trouble themſelves about good works, 
for all actions were indifferent, and that the 


diſtinction of actions into good and evil 


XIX. SiMoNn, fon of Giora: 


SIM 


ö U 
only introduced by the angels, to render . 


ſubject to them. He rejected the law of ., 
and ſaid, he was come to aboliſh it. He aſeridel 
the Old Teſtament to the angels; and though 
he every-where declared himſelf an enemy 
angels, yet he paid them an idolatrous worfh;n 
pretending, men could not be ſaved, withgy 
offering to the ſupreme father abominable facr. 
fices, by means of the principalities that he 


placed in each heaven. He offered them his 


ſacrifices, not to obtain aſſiſtance from them, 


but to prevail with them that they might not 


oppoſe men. Simon formed a ſect of heretic, 
which were called Simoniantrt. De Tullemmnt, 
Hift. Eccl. tom. ii. $ 5. [What frange error; 
oppoſed the Goſpel of Fefus Chrif | | 

He headed a 
number of ſeditious people, who began t 
commit depredations, and even murders in that 
part of Idumea, called Acrabatene. Ananus ſent 
troops againſt him, which obliged him to retire 
into the caſtle of Maſſada, from whence he 
made excurſions into Idymea. He advanced to. 
wards Jeruſalem, which he put into a conſtr. 
nation, by his many cruelties. The zealotz 
fought with him, but could not ſubdue him. 
Some time after, the people of Feru/alem, driven 
to extremities by the zealots, and ſeeking means 
of ſkreening themſelves from their violence, 
called in Simon the ſon of Groras. Simon was 
received into the city with the acclamations of 
the people, and attacked Fohn of Giſcala, and 
the zealots, in the temple. He exerciſed all 
ſorts of cruelties againſt 9 inhabitants of Jeru- 


alem, who had called him to their aſſiſtance; 


and cauſed the high-prieſt Mattathias to be 
killed, who had inſiſted the moſt ftrenuoully 
on his being invited to Feruſalem. Toſeph. dt 
Bello. lib. v. cap. xxxiii. 


When the Romans had taken the city and th: 


temple, Simon concealed himſelf under-grounc, 
in the common ſewers. He remained there hid 
during ſome months; but, at 15 his proviſions 
being gone, he was forced to creep out, and 
appear above-ground, in the place where the 
temple had been, cloathed in white, with 3 


robe of purple; the Romans were truly fur- 
priſed at the fight of him, and aſked him, who he 


was ? He would not tell his name, but defired 
to ſpeak with the commanding officer. This 
was Terentius Rufus, for Titus was gone from 


Feriſalem. He came to him, and knowing him, 


fent word to Titus, at Ceſarea, of his priſonet 
Titus carried him to Rome, where he ſerved p 
adorn his triumph, and afterwards was pv 


= ; 
licly executed SIMONIANS 


SIM S8 IM 


eMONIANS, or Simonites, a ſort of heretics, tles, to receive the power of communicating 
diſciples of Simon Magus. They embraced the the Holy Ghoſt, has cauſed the name of Simo- 
principles of their maſter; and as to their prac- mans to be given to them, who, in imitation of 


tices, they indulged” themſelves in all forts of Simon, would purchaſe for money, or by good 
extravagancies; which exceeded, ſays Euſebius, offices, or by any other way, a ſpiritual concern, i 
all that can be ſaid of them. Iren. lib. 1, cap. or any thing relating thereto. 2 5 | i 
20. Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. ii. cap. 13. And SIMONIAS. YFeoſephus ſpeaks of a village, on the "ap 
they acknowledged in their books, that when frontier of Galilee, called Simonias ; in vita ſua, i | 


frſt their more ſecret myſteries were revealed to p. 1007, Probably the Shimron, or Semeron, of 1 
others they were filled with horror and amaze- Zebulun, Toſh. xix. 15. The LXX. in ſome - 1 
ment at them. Beſide ſhameleſs filthineſs, they copies read Symoon; and the Talmudiſis expreſsly Wh 
abandoned themſelves to ſorcery and witchcraft; ſay, that theſe two names ſtand for the ſame 1 
and though outwardly they profeſſed a fort of place. Cod. Megil. fol. 70. col. 1. Gemar FJeroſol. 10 
chriſtianity, yet they did not refrain from wor- But it appears by Fo/ephus, that Simonias was | we! 
ſhipping Simon and Helen, under the ſhapes of between Tiberias and Ptolemais, about fixty fur- | 144 
Jupiter and Mars, to whom they offered victims longs from Gaba, a city at the foot of Carmel. m0 
and libations of wine. They alſo regarded the I. SIMPLE, Simplex, is fometimes taken in an ill 75 
worſhip of idols as indifferent; ſo that they ſenſe. St. Paul Rom. xvi. 19. would have the 


were not expoſed to perſecution as the chriſtians Romans to be iſe unto good, and ſimple concerning ! 
were for refuſing incenſe to idols; and the hea- evil; 1. e. diſcerning in their choice of good; 
then let them continue in quiet, while they tor- but avoiding whatever has the appearance of 


tured the chriſtians. | | evil, as children, who, without much reaſoning, 
The ſect of the Simonians continued to the fourth fly from every thing that does but ſeem hurtful 

century. Juſtin ſays Apolog. 2. that in his time, to them. We read Prov. xxii. 3. A wife man 

i, e. about A. D. 150, almoſt all the Samaritans foreſeeth the evil; but the {mple paſs on and are 


and ſome few others elſewhere, acknowledged puniſhed.” 

Simon as the greateſt of the gods. Clemens Alex= 2. SIMPLE, is oppoſed to deception, to an unjuſt, 
andrinus ſays, Stromat. ib. ii. that his followers or a wicked, perſon. It ſtands for ſincerity, 
worſhipped him and endeavoured to make them- fidelity, innocence, candour. In this ſenſe 
ſelves as like him as they could. Jreneus ſays, Jacob is called a plain, or imple man, Gen. xxv. 


lib. i. cap. 20, they were called Simonians; and 27. Job is called a perfect and upright. man, 
Origen aſſures us, in Cel}. lib. v. they went alſo according to the Vulgate, a ſimple man, Job i. 1. 8. 
by the name of Helenians, from Helen. He Wiſdom is given to the ymple, Prov. i. 4. xxi. 11, | 0 
ſays alſo lib. i. cont. Ce. About the year 3. SIMPLE, is ſometimes taken for liberality. . Fj 
249, that the ſect of the Simonians was reduced The ſingle or ſimple eye, oppoſed to an evil eye, | ud 
to about thirty perſons: elſewhere, idem lib. v. repreſents a liberal diſpoſition, in contradiſ- | 1 
that they were quite extinct. But it is known tinction to a covetous one, Matth. vi. 22. Luke | bi 
from other teſtimonies, that there were ſome xi. 34. St. Paul ſays, he that giveth let him ds 
even at the beginning of the fifth century. An it with ſimplicity; i. e. liberally, frankly, Rom. 
author who wrote on baptiſm againſt St. Cyprian xii. 8. 
about A.D. 256, ſays, that ſome heretics, de- SIMRI, pe, my guardian, my diamond, my buſh ; 
lcended from Simon, made fire appear above from ww ſhamar. | | 
the water when they gave baptiſm. Euſebius SIMRI, or Semri, ſon of Merari, 1 Chron. xxvi. 
Hiſt. Eccl. lib. ii. cap. 1. {till ſpeaks of Simonians 10. of whom it is noted, that he was not the 
that mingled themſelves among the catholics, firſt born, yet his father made him chief. 
and received catholic baptiſm; but who after- SIN, pp, 5%; from ud ſenah. 5 
wards, ſpread in fecret the venom of their SIN, or Zin, a city and deſart ſouth of the Fly 
octrine. Several were diſcovered, and expelled Land, in Arabia Petrea: it gave name to the 
the church about the beginning of the fourth - wilderneſs of Sin. Scripture diſtinguiſhes two i 
century, | Cities and two deſarts of /in, one is writ pp, in 1 
ION, is giving a temporal conſideration for with /amesh the other, px, zin, with tzade. pl 
a ſpiritual thing, office, &c. or for ſomething The firſt was near Egypt and the Red-ſea. The 
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annexed to a ſpiritual thing. We do not read, Hebrews were no ſooner out of this ſea, but 
; that Simon or his diſciples profeſſedly taught, they were in the wilderneſs of /in, which is be- 
0 that this kind of trading was lawful; but the ex- tween Elim and Sinai. Exod. xvi. 1. & xvii. 1, 
4 imple of Simon, who offered money to the apoſ= Here God rained manna on them, 
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SIN 


The ſecond is alſo ſouth of Palgſtine, but toward 


the Dead Sca. Kadeſh was in the defart of Zin: 
Deuteron. xxxii. 51. from this wilderneſs they 
ſent out the ſpies. Here Moſes and Aaron of- 
fended the Lord, at the warers of ſtrife, Num. 
X111. 21. The Land of Canuan, and the tribe of 
Fudah, had the deſart of Zin, or Zina, for their 
ſouthern limit. Numbers xxvii. 14. xxxiv. 3. 
Joſn. xv. 3 Nasen Nen 
SIN, Peccatum, is any thought, word, deſire, ac- 
tion, or omiſſion of action, contrary to the law 
of God. Oh . | 
The Hebrews have ſeveral words for expreſſing /in. 
They think, for example, 1— NSN, Chataath, 
Peccatum, Aungria, aceoypua, iN, 
&vowia, fignifies a fin committed againſt a poſi- 
tive precept; 2, — WR, Aſbamath, Delictum, 
IIIA E, anacrin, kyvoin, tonic, dνονπνι, 
expreſſes a fin committed againſt a negative pre- 
cept: 3.— Dae, Shegaga, Ignorantia, Auscicg, 


Inveluntary, ſtands for fins of ignorance, forget- 


fulneſs, omiſſion, or inadvertency. . 
But certain it is, that theſe terms are often uſed 
one for the other, and that ſcripture ſeldom ob- 
ſerves ſuch a diſtinction: It often calls very 
great /in, by the name of ignorance, or folly; at 
other times it gives the name of n to faults of 
inadvertency. | i 
Sin often denotes the ſacrifice of expiation, or the 
_ ſacrifice for ſim. Levit. iv. 3, 25, 29. v. 6. vii, 2. 
Pſalm xl. Rom. viii. 3. St. Paul ſays, 


for example, that God was pleaſed that Jeſus 


Chriſt, who knew no fin, ſhould be our victim 
of expiation : for he hath made him to be fin a ſin- 
offering: fin by analogy of ideas] for us, who 
knew no fin; that aue might be made the righteouſ- 
nefs of Ged in him, 2 Cor. v. 21. 

God was not the author of /n or of death; but /in 
and death entered the world by the malice of the 
devil. Wiſd. i. 13, 14 and ii. 24 Adam, by 
his diſobedience, rendered us all guilty before 
God; his /n merited death for us; he is the 
cauſe wherefore we are born children of ini- 
quity, and are inclined to evil from the womb. 
1 Cor. xv. 21, 22. Rom. v. 12. & vi. 23. Pſal. 
li. 5. Rom. iii. 23. Gen. viii. 21. Teſus Chriſt 
by his death, hath reſtored life for us; his obe- 
dience has reconciled us to God; he has merited 
for us the character of children of God. 

Six againſt the Holy Ghoft, is differently explained 
by the fathers and interpreters. Athangſius, Ep. 
4. ad Serapion, who wrote expreſsly on this 
matter, relates the opinions of Origen, and of 
Theogngſtes, who made the /n againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt, to conſiſt in crimes committed after bap- 
tiſm. But Athanaſius well obſerves, that the 


ſelf, he thinks it conſiſted in this, that the Pig 
riſces maliciouſly imputed the works of lu 


were performed by the divine power of the Holy 


St. Auftin ſays lib. 1. Serm. Domini in Monte, cap. 


ſubverting brotherly charity from motives af 


inner, who ſtands aloof from God during his 


the author of the imperfect work on St. Mat. 


bing the miraculous works of Jeſus Chriſt to 
not real and abſolute, but only relative, becauſ: 


St. Ambroſe is not altogether conſiſtent with hin- 


Holy Ghoht, is the blaſpheming of God: and the 


SIN 
Phariſees, whom our Saviour upbraided with 


this crime, had not received baptiſm, and 005 
ſequently were not capable of it. As for hin 


Chõriſt to the power of the devil; though the 
could not but be convinced in their own mind. 
that he acted by a good ſpirit: alſo in this, that 
they denied the divinity of the fon, which vz; 
ſo clearly proved by his works; which works 


Spirit. St. Hilary, in Matth. xii. & xxxi, n 5 
and Theophilus of Antioch, comment in Evangel, 
lib. 1. follow the opinion of Athanaſius. 
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22, that the fin: againſt the Holy Ghof?, conſiſts 4 


envy and malice; and in his RetraFations, lib, i, 
cap. 19. that to render this crime really irremiſ. 
ſible, the ſinner muſt perſevere in it finally, He 
ſays elſewhere, that though ſeveral fins map be 
committed againſt the Holy Ghoſt, yet that 
none are really irremiſhble, except final impen. 
itence, deſpair, the perſeverance of a hardened 


whole life. St. Chryſoftom, Homil. 42. in Matth. 


thew, St. Vdore of Damietta, Ep. lib. I. Ep. 50. 
and others think, that this /in conſiſted in aſcri- | 


diabolical power; and that its irremiſlibleneſs is 
it is very difficult to obtain the pardon of it. 


ſelf; in Luk. l. x. n. 94. he makes this i confit 
in denying the deity of the ſon; in the bock ot 
the Holy Ghof?, cap. 3, he ſays it conſiſts in de- 
nying the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, and in 
imputing his works to the power of the deri. 
In his book of repentance cap. 24, he extends i! 
to hereſy and ſchiſm. Apoftolica! Crnftitutions, 
lib. vi. cap. 18. and Philaſtriut, Here, Rtictor!, 
alſo, accuſe heretics of the fin again}? the Et 
Ghoſt, But were the Phariſees guilty of hercly 
to whom our Saviour imputes this /n ? Hermes 
ſays, lib. iii. Ymilit. 6, 8, 9. the /n agoin/! tt: 


author of the Quęſtions upon the Old and New 
Teſtament ſays 9, 102, that it is a renounciig 
of God. The recognitions, imputed to Clement 
thinks the /n againſt the Holy Ghoſt, the irremi[- 
ſible fin, to be that of an hardened and inſolent 
ſinner. Grotius, in Matth. xii. 3 1, eſpouſes thi 
opinion, and gives as examples of this crime, 


Pharaoh, Korah, Simon Magus, Ananias and 
Sappbira. YEE : 
| Catheit 


SIN 


Catholic commentators. are divided: ſome follow 
, ons ple he og the uy Gig, 


and its unpardonableneſs, in final impenitence: 
others place it in the wilful malice of thoſe who 
withſtand the evidence of truth, and will not 
acknowledge the miracles of Fe/us Chrift to be 
the finger of God, but, maliciouſly, and againſt 
the conviction of their own conſciences, impute 

them to the prince of darkneſs. This was cer- 
tainly the crime of the Phariſees, to whom eſus 


SIN 


be born with fin, or with virtue, than how he 


ſhould be born a ſkilful maſter in any art or ſci- 


\ ence. Other Rabbins as formally deny Original 


H 


Cbriſt directed his diſcourſe; of which thoſe alſo 


become guilty, who oppoſe a known truth; and 


who impute good actions in good men, to magic, 


and diabolical confederacy. This is the opinion 
of St. Chry/e/tom and St. Ferom in Matth. xii, & 
Ep. 149. ad Marcellam. 


Sin, Original. The catholic church believes that 


the ſin of Adam has tainted all his poſterity; and 
that all are born children of wrath; Epheſ. ii. 3. 
That by his fault alone /n came into the world, 
and death by ſn: Rom. v. 12. And this original 
ſn, is well deſcribed by Job, xiv. 1. 4 Man that 
ii born of a woman, & . V, ho can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean? Not one. And David 
ſays, Pſal.-li. 5. Behold, I was ſbapen in ini- 
quity, and in fin did my mother conceive me. 
But, notwithſtanding theſe texts, ſeveral learned 


men have doubted, whether the Hebrews had 


any diſtinct notion of original fn, 
Pyſephus, Philo, and thoſe chriſtians who admitted 
the pre-exiſtence of ſouls, and that ſouls are 


born good or bad, according to the good or evil 


they had done in another lifez theſe, could not 
hold original fin. Thoſe among the ancient 
Jews who believed a kind of Metempſycho/es, 
were {till further from it. And if they did not 
believe that mankind was born corrupt, in the 
fight of God, they had no need of ſuppoling any 
remedy for original fin. Accordingly, in the in- 
ſtitution of circumciſion, they only mention de- 
cency, propriety, or diſtinction of the Jews 
from other nations. . 

The greater part of modern Jews, Vid. Manaſſeh 
Ben- Iſrael, conciliat, in Geneſ, qu. 6. p. 12. & de 
_ creatione, probl. 17. p. 61. as well as the antient, 
maintain the pre-exiſtence of ſouls, and a kind 
of tranſmigration; conſequently they cannot be 
much inclined to admit of original ſin: they ſup- 


poſe their children, who die before they receive 


circumciſion, to paſs into a ſtate of happineſs; 
therefore they do not think that circumciſion re- 
mits any fin contracted at or before the birth: 
yet they acknowledge in man a natural propen- 
lity to evil, which they call Jetzira raab. Mai- 
monides, More Newoch. part 1. Cap. 39, Maintains, 
that it is not eaſier to conceive how a man ſhould 


Sin, and confine the effects of Adam's fin to the 


introducing of death over all his poſterity. 


owever, we muſt allow, that other Rabbins ſtand 
up for Original Sin, which fome expreſs by 
ſaying, that the devil who tempted Eve, caſt 


upon her ſuch a ſtinking ſmell, that ſne commu- 


nicated it to all her poſterity ; but that the I/ 
raelites alone were free from it. Baſnage's Hiſt. 
of the Jews, cap. 4. lib. vi. cap. 13. Others 
acknowledge, that the bad inclinations which we 
find in ourſelves, are an evil: they fay, with 


Moſes, that it is the fore-tkin of the fleſh, which 


muſt be cut off: they call it with David, a de- 
filement; with Solomon, an enemy; with 1/aiah, 
an offence; with Ezekiel, a ſtone, which God 
mult take away, to give us a heart of fleſh; with 


Joel, a ſecret thing. They add, that as the fruit 


is bitter when the ſeed that produces it is bitter, 


ſo children, born from a corrupt father, muſt 
partake of his corruption. It is aſked, in the 
Gemara, titul. fſanhed. cap. xi. ſec. 7, if con- 


cupiſcence inſinuates itſelf at the moment of 


conception, or at the time of the birth? Ir is 
anſwered at the birth; for Scripture ſays, fin lies 
at the door. But the number of Rabbins who 
thus ſpeak of Original Sin is ſmall. 


The Mahometans admit of Original Sin, as a con- 


which Mahomet related that Gabriel the Arch- 


ſequence of the /n of Adam: they call this the 
grain of the heart, or, the black ſeed of the heart, 


angel pulled out of his heart: they affirm alſo, 


that our Lord 7%, Chrift, and his mother Mary 


were the only perſons preſerved from it. Bill. 


Orient. p. 440, 583. 


SINAI, h, buſh; from Tap ſenah. According to 


the Syriac, enmity. 


SINAI, or Sing, a famous mountain of Arabia 


craggy, the greater part cut out of the rock; 
| | — 


Petræa, on which God gave the law to Moes, 


Exod. xix. I. XX1V. 16. xxxi. 18. xxxiv. 2, 4, & c. 


Levit. xxv. I. xXxvi. 46. It ſtands in a kind 
of peninſula, formed by the two arms of the 
Red: ſea, one extending north, called the gulph 
of Kolſum; the other extending eaſt, called the 
gulph of Elan. The Arabs call mount Sinai by 
the name of Tor, i. e. the mountain, by way of 
excellence; or Gibel Mouſa, the mountain of 
Meſes : it is 260 miles from Cairo, which is a 
journey of ten days. The wilderneſs of Sinai, 
where the Hraeclites continued incamped almoſt 
a year, and where Moſes erected the tabernacle 
of the covenant, is conſiderably elevated above 
the reſt of the country; the aſcent to it is very 


then 


SIN 
then one comes to a large ſpace of ground, 
. which is a plain ſurrounded on all fides by rocks 
and eminencies, whoſe length is nearly twelve 
miles. Coppin's Voyage to Egypt, cap. 10. 
Toward the extremity of this plain, on the north, 
two high mountains appear, the higheſt is called 
Sinai, the other Horeb. They are of very ſteep 
aſcent, and do not ſtand on much ground, in 
compariſon to their extraordinary height. Sinai 
is at leaſt one third part higher than the other, 
and its aſcent more upright, and difficult. The 
top of the mountain terminates in an uneven and 
rugged ſpace, which might contain about ſixty 
perſons. On this eminence is built a little 
chapel called St. Catherine's, where it is thought 
the body of this ſaint reſted for 360 years; but 
_ afterwards, it was removed into a church at the 
foot of the mountain. Near: this chapel iſſues a 
fountain of very good freſh water; it is looked 
on as miraculous, it not being conceivable how 
water can flow from the brow of ſo high and ſo 
| barren a mountain. 5 $134 
ount Horeb, ſtands weſt of Sinai; ſo that at ſun- 
riſing the ſhadow of Sinai covers Horeb. Belide 
the little fountain at the top of Sinai, there is 
another at the foot of Horeb, which ſupplies the 
monaſtery of St. Catherine. Five or fix paces 
from thence they ſhew a ſtone, whoſe height is 
four or five feet, and breadth about three, which, 
they ſay is the very ſtone from whence Moſes 
cauſed the water to guſh out: its colour 1s, of 
a ſpotted grey, and it is, as it were, ſet in a 
kind of earth, where no other rock appears. 
This ſtone has twelve holes or channels, which 
are about a foot wide, from whence they ſay 
the water iſſued which the I/raelites drank. Vide 
Mos=zs, and Plate, MisCELLANits, No. 
The Arabians reckon among the children of Iſrael, 
one called Tor, or Tour, who gave name to 
mount Sinai, which they call Tour- Sinai. They 
alſo give the name of Tour to a city below the 
ſame mountain, on the fhore of the Red-/ea. 
Mabomet begins the chapter in his Alcoran, 
- called the fig, by this oath: I /wear by the jig, by 
the olive, by mount Sinai, and by the ſure and faith- 
ful city. The fig ſtands for a mountain of Pa- 
leſtine called Tor-lina, the mountain of the fig: 
the olive ſtands for the mount of Olives near 
Feruſalem: mount Sinai is known: the faithful 
city is Mecca. Sinai is in great veneration 
among the muſſulmen, "becauſe of the law which 
God gave on this mountain. D'Herbelot Bibl. 
Orient, p. l.. 5 1 
At this mountain, is a monaſtery of Greet monks, 
who had heretofore only a tower built near the 


burning buſh of Moſer. But, theſe monks finding 


tioned the emperor Juſtinian to bui 


SIN 


themſelves expoſed to the inſults of the 4,,; 
who devoured all their proviſions, even to 7 
conſecrated bread of the euchariſt; they 2 
Id 
ſtrong monaſtery, to ſecure them from Parr f 
predations: the emperor complied with thei 
requeſt; but it is ſaid, that he put the architeq 
to death, for pitching on this place for the mo 
- naſtery; which he did becauſe of its nearneſz t 
the burning buſh, and for the conveniency of ya 
water. It is called the monaſtery of St, Cathe- 
rine. | 
SINCERITY. Sincerus, Autëpal S, EIMYy proj: 
dd, &c. This word properly ſignifies try} 
and uprightneſs, when the heart and tongue 
agree together. Sincerity is oppoſed to double. 
mindedneſs, to deceit, when the ſentiments of 
the heart are contrary to the language of the 
mouth. The Latin word Sincerus is derived 
from ſine and cera, without wax; honey ſepa- 
rated from the wax, or pure honey. In Scrip- 
ture ſincere ſignifies pure, or without mixture, 
Wiſd. vii. 25. Sapienta eff emanatio quædam cli 
ritatis omnipotentis Dei fencera. St. Paul, Philip. 
1. 10, would have the Philippians to be pure, 
their behaviour innocent, free from offence. 
That ye may be fincere and without offence till the 
day of Chriſt. And St. Peter 2 Pet. iii. 1. ex- 
horts the pure—ſincere mind of the faithful: 
1 flir up your pure minds. St. Paul ſpeaks 1 Cor. 
v. 8. of ſincerity and truth, or of purity aud 
truth in oppoſition to the leavened bread of ini- 
quity. He reproaches the falſe apoſtles with not 
preaching Jeſus Cor ſincerely, purely, with 
upright and diſintereſted ſentiments. 
SINDON. This word properly ſignifies a ſhroud, 
and the evangeliſts uſe it, to denote the linen 
cloth, in which 7e of A4rimathea wrapped the 
body of PFeſus, after he had embalmed it, had 
winded bandages about it, and had put the nap- 
kin upon his heal. Matt. xxvii. 59. Mark u. 
46. Luke xxiii. 53. St. Fohn chap. XX. 7. 
ſupplies thoſe circumſtances which St. Matthew 
had omitted. The holy napkins, or Sarg, 
which are ſhewn in ſeveral places, cannot be all 
the true Sindon in which Chrif's body was in- 
volved, but are imitations of it. 
Sinden is alſo mentioned in the hiſtory of Same. 
Judg. xiv. 12, 13. bern DoyT. He prone: | 
the young men that were at his wedding; Tri- 
ginta Sindones & totidem tunicas, if they could 
explain his riddle. The Hebrew ſays thirty . 
dinim, and thirty changes of raiment. By Sed. 
nim or Sindonem, ſore underſtand the T 
worn next the ſkin; and by changes of raiment, 


complete ſuits of clothes, a tunic and a a 
| | | of 
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for that was a compleat ſuit; or only thirty coats 

_ which, with thirty tunics, made thirty changes 
of raiment. Bn 1285 

The virtuous woman mentioned by Solomon, Prov. 
xi. 24. made ſindons and girdles, which ſhe 
ſold to the Phenictans, The young women of 
Feruſalem wore ſindons, as appears from 1/aiah 
in. 23. This was a faſhion peculiar to the 
Sidenrang and the Phenicians, and perhaps 
the name was derived from the city of Sidon. 
Martial ſays, that the ſindon of Tyre, or Pheni- 
cia, covers a man all over, and puts him in a 
condition to deſpiſe rain and wind. 


Ridebis ventos, hoc munere teftus, & imbres 
Nec ſic in Syria Sindone tectus eris. N 


Mak. lib. iv. Ep. xix. 


The young man who followed Fe/us Chriſt the 
night of his paſſion, Amictus findene ſuper nudo, 
was probably, by this defended againſt the cold, 
23 by a night-gown. Mark xiv. 51. 7 

SINEW. The Hel reaus do not eat the fine of 
the thigh of animals, in memory of the finew of 
Jacob's thigh, which the angel touched, and 
which contracted ſuch a numbneſs, that; ac- 
cording to ſome interpreters, he went lame of 
it all his life after. This abſtinence from the 
new of the thigh of animals, is not commanded 
to Vrael by the law; for they muſt have ab- 
ſtained from it even before the law, according 
to the obſervation in Geng xxxii. 32. Some 
interpreters think, this forbearance is only vo- 

luntary devotion. In ſome places they abſtain 
wholly from the hind-quarter of animals; in 
other places they content themſelves with taking 
away the finew. See JACOB, 

SINITE, Won, or Sinaus, buſh, enmity. 

dINITE, Sinæus. Gen. x. 1). The eighth ſon 
of Canaan, The Sinites dwelt near Arce, in 
mount Libanus. Hieronym. quaftl, Hebr. in 
Genef, Straboe mentions the fortreſs of Sinnai in 
the mountains. By Sinæi, the Arabic means the 
inhabitants of Tripolis, in Phenicia, 

SON, Www, ove, noiſe, tumult; from N ſbaon, 
or d ſhank. | 
SON. Deut. iv. 48: jd Shion or Sion. This 
is one of the names of mount Hermon: [rather, 
of a mountain, or of a chain of mountains : 
the whole called mountains. of Hermon : from 
mount Hermon, the principal. ] Probably of 


As the dew of Hermon, and as 1he dew that de- 


ſtanding of brethen, is as agreeable. as the dew 


this mountain the P/almiff ſpeaks, exxxiii. 3. 


Fendeth upon the mountains of Zion. The Hebrew 
here ſays, Zion, L3 but it ſeems to be put for 
den, Pe. The union and the good under- 


SIS 


which falls on Hermon and Sion, two contiguous 


mountains. [Why are theſe two mountains 
ſeleCted 2 did the fame kind, or cloud, of dew 
which covered one cover alſo the other, at the 
ſame time, &c. they being ſo cloſely adjacent ?] 


Feſus, the ſon of Sirach, ſpeaks alſo of mount 
Hermon, under the name of Sion. Ecclus. xxxiv. 


is, in monte Hermon. 


17. Quaſi Cupreſſus in monte Sion, In the Greek it 


SIPHMOTH, nmaw, the beard or brims. 


SIPHMOTH, or Sephamoth. David ſent to Siph- 


| moth the ſpoils taken from the Amalekites, 
I Sam. XXX. 28. 


SIRAH, d, caldrens, pots, thorns; from Ne Ar? 


or treaſon, rebellion; from Mp ſarar. : 
SIRAH, or Sira, a well, or ciſtern, not far from 

Hebron. 2 Sam. in. 26. ; 
SIRACH, Lip, ſong of the brother ; from ww 

fhir, or Mw ſhur, a ſong, and did achah, brother. 
SIRACH, father of Fe/us, who compoſed the 


book of Ecclefrafticus ; whence he is commonly. 


called, 7e/us the ſon of Sirach. ' 


SIRBON. The lake Sirhon, known to the ancient 
geographers, was between Paleſtine and Egypt, 
on the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, not far 


from mount Caſius. It had a communication 


with the Mediterranean ſea, by a ſmall arm. 


Sometimes it is reckoned to Egypt, ſometimes 


to Judea, becauſe it lay between both coun- 


tries. 


SIRION, pow, called Shenir, Deut. iii $4 
Non, 


breaft-plate ; from mY ſpiriah, or j 
otherwiſe, deliverance, or ſong of the dove; from 


nw arab, to untie, or from bur, a ſong, 


and do nab, a dove. 


SIRION, or Saricn; this name the Sidonians 
give to mount Hermon. Deut. iii. 9. See 


HERNMON. . 


SISAI, ww, 55}, fix, or the ſixth, or fine linen, 


or cotton; from ww /heſh : otherwiſe, oy ; from 
ew /ſbujb. 


SISAI, a giant of the Anabim. Numb. xiil. 22. 


SISAMAI, wod, horſe, or ſwallow of the auaters; 


from did /us,. a horſe, &c. 5: majim, waters 2 
or blindneſs, according to the Syriac. 1 Chr. ii. 40. 


SISERA, Yb, that ſees a horſe, a ſwallow; from 
raab, to fee, and dyd ſus, a horſe, &c. 


SISERA; or Siſara, general of the army of Jabin, 
king of Hazer. Judg. iv. 2. A. M. 2719, ante 
A. D, 1285. He was ſent by his maſter againſt. 
Barak and Deborah, who had.an army of ten. 


thouſand men on mount Tabor. Siſera marched 


againſt them with nine hundred chariots armed 


with ſcythes, and a great number of infantry. 


Barak with his ſmall army attacked Siſera with 


ſuch impetuoſity, that he entirely routed him. 


Si ſera 
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Siſera himſelf fled ; quitted his chariot, and ran 
on foot towards Haroſheth of the Gentiles. Ap- 


proaching the tent of Heber the Kenite, Fael, 


the wife of Heber, deſired him to enter and hide 


himſelf. She covered him with a mantle; and 


gave him milk to drink. Sera ſaid to her; 
« Stay at the door of the tent, and if any aſk 
you, who is here? anſwer © Nobody.“ Jael after- 
wards returning, and finding him faſt afleep, 


ſhe drove a tent nail through his temples with 


a hammer, and faſtened him to the ground. 
When Barak arrived, ſhe ſhewed him Siſera 
weltering in his blood, dead. 


SISTER, Soror. In the ſtile of the Hebrews, 


has equal latitude as brother. It is uſed, not 
only for a ter by natural relation from the 
ſame father and mother; but alſo for a er only 
by the ſame father, or by the ſame mother ; or a 
near relation only Sarah is called ſſe r to Abra- 
ham, Gen. xii. 13. xx. 12. though only his 
niece, according to ſome, or /{/er by the father's 


fide, according to others. In Leviticus, xvii. 


take a wife over her Ger to afflict her;“ as if 


18. it is forbid to take to wife the „ter 
of a wife; to marry two ers. Or, according 
to ſome interpreters, to marry a ſecond wife, 
having one already. Literally, -* Thou ſhalt not 


meaning to forbid polygamy. In the Goſpel, 


the brothers, and ers, of Feſus Chriſt, are his 


holy 


couſins; children of the 2 of the 
ark vi. 3. | 


virgin. Matth. xiii. 56. 


fifter is a name of tenderneſs between the 
ſpouſes. Sometimes, the word er expreſſes 


a reſemblance of conditions, and of inclinations. 


The prophets call Jeruſalem the filer of Sodom, 


and Samaria; becauſe it delighted in the imita- 
tion of their idolatry and iniquity, Jerem. iii. 
8, 10. Ezek. xvi. 45. 

eſus Chrift ſays, that thoſe who keep his com- 
mandments, are his brothers and his ers. 


Matth. xii. 50. Fob exclaims, I have ſaid to 


corruption, Thou art my father ; to the vorm, 


Thou art my mother and my ſiſter. Job xvii. 14. 


The wiſe man adviſes his pupil to ſay to wiſ- 
dom; Prov. vii. 4. Thou art my //er; i. e. to 


love her, and become familiar with her. St. 
Paul aſks, whether it were not as lawful for 
him as for the other apoſtles, to carry with him 
in his journies ſome pious Chri/tian ſiſter; 1 Cor. 


ix. 5. As Chriſtians ſaluted each other by the 


name of brother, ſo they called Chriftian women, 


 fefters. St. James ſays, ii. 15, 16. If a brother, 


or a ſiſter, be naked, and deſtitute of daily food, 
&c. Vide BROTHER, FATHER, MOTHER. 
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SISTRUM, an inſtrument of muſic, 
common in Egypt. | 
Iſiacos agitant mareotica Siſtra tumultus. 
6 Auscx. Ep, xyy 
The invention of this inſtrument is attrihieg 
1j;s ;, and her prieſts generally uſed it! 
remonies. | 

Jactantem Pharia tinnula Siſtra many, 

| | 5 = OVID. pt PoxTe, 
The /firum was of an oval figure, with bra; wire 
acroſs, which played in holes wherein tl; 
ſtopped by their bent heads. They played on it 
ſhaking the rum in cadence; whereby the by 
wires made a ſhrill and loud noiſe. This js the 
deſcription that Apuleius gives of it: Dey; 
quidem gerebat aureum crepitaculum, cujus per an- 
giſtam laminam, in modum balthei recurvatan 
trajectæ mediæ pauce virgulæ, criſpante brach Ty 
geminos j actus, reddebant argutum ſonum. pu! 
Metam. lib. xi. Vide Music and Plate 1. Noz. 
SISUTHRUS, or Xiſuthrus. It is believed dl 
the Babylomans had a knowledge of the deluge 
and that Noah was known to them by the name 


Aciently 


ibuteg to 


\ 


of Siſuthrus. Vide Alex. Polyhift. apud Synzll, | 


Pp» 30. Cyrill. Alex lib. i. in Julian. Euſch. 
prep. lib. ix. cap. 12. They ſay, that Salurn 
appeared in a dream to Siſuthrus, and inſormed 
him, that all mankind was to periſh by a flood, 
He commanded him to write down the origin, 
the progreſs, and the completion of all things, 
and to bury the writing in the ground, in the 
city of Sipharis,—(probably Kariarth- Sepher, or 
Dabir. )—to build a veſſel; to enter therein 
with his relations, and friends, and to launch 
into the deep fea. Siſuthrus obeyed this order, 
loaded his veſſel with proviſions, and took in al! 
ſorts of animals. His veſſel was, they ſay, five 
ſtadia, or 625 paces long, and two adi, or 
250 paces wide. | : | 
When the deluge came, all were drow. d wi 


were not with S:/uthrus. When he perceived | 


the waters to abate, he ſent out a bird, whici 
finding no food, nor reſting-place, returned to 
him. Some time after, he ſent out others, which 
returned with their legs dawbed with mud. 
Laſtly, a good while after, he let others go, 
which did not return. Then he underſtood that 
the earth was quite dry; he broke up his velle} 
and went out with his wife, his daughter, and 
the pilot. He went up into a mountain, Where 
he worſhipped the earth, erected an altar, ati 
ſacrificed to the gods. After this he appeated 


no longer upon the earth, neither himſelf, 20! 
thoſe who went out of the ark with him. The 


others that continued in the veſſel, going - 
ke wille 


ey were | 


by, 


SLA 


likewiſe, ſought every where for Siſuthrus, but 
to no purpoſe. Having called him ſeveral times, 
they bend his voice, recommending to them 
piety, and the worſhip of the gods. He alſo 
told them, that in future he was to have no con- 
verſation with men, but was to live with the 
gods. It is eaſily obſerved, that this has a very 
reat conformity with the hiſtory of Noah. 
Vile FRAGMENTS, Nos. XIX. XX. 


oIVAN, pd, v19&v, buſh; from dad. ſene : or thorn, 


from jp ſim. Theſe etymologies are violent, and 

uncertain. Ne Fr 
qJVAN, the name of an Hebrew month. Baruch 
j. 8. The third month of the holy year, and 
the ninth of the civil year. It anſwers to the 
moon of May. | 5 | 
cKINS, Our firſt parents had no ſooner com- 
mitted ſin, ere they perceived their nakedneſs, 
and made themſelves aprons of fig-leaves. Gen. 
ii. 7, 21. Bur, ſoon afterwards, God gave 
them coats of ſkins for cloathing. Vide ADAM. 
[It is moſt probable they were the ſkin (for the 
word is fingular, not plural) of a ſacrifice, ] By 
theſe coats of ſkins, fome ancients underſtood 
the barks of trees. Others tranſlate, He made 
them coats 10 cover their ſkins, The Chaldee, He 


made them robes of honour, to cover their fleſh. 


Moſes leaves to the prieſts the ins of the victims, 


and this was one of their enief perquiſites. Lev. 


the fins of the prieſt himſelf, the ikin was burned 
out of the camp, or the city. Lev. iv. 11. 
vii. 17. XVI. 27. 

Tents were anciently made of ſkins. Hab. iii. 7. 
the tehts of the Midianites, Cant. i. 4. the 
tents of king Solomon. The ark of the Lord was 
lodged under a covering of ins: 2 Sam. vil. 2. 
The Phalmiſt compares the Heavens to a vaſt 
tent of eins. Pſalm ciii. And Jeremiah iv. 20. 
ſuddenly are my tents ſpoiled, and my curtains 
m a moment, | 

Country people were often cloathed with ins; 
and ins are enumerated among the cloathing 
of the people. Lev. xi. 32. xiii. 48. xv. 17. 
Prophets, and ſuch as profeſſed auſterity, wore 
girdles of leather. 2 Kings i. 8. Elijah and 
John the Baptiſt wore girdles of this kind. Matt. 
u. 4. Vide FRAGMENTs, Nos. 319, 320. 

LAVES. Men were originally free and equal ; 
ſlavery entered the world by fin. Noab, to 
puniſh the affront received from his ſon, ſub- 
jected him to flavery; Gen. ix. 25. When 


8 


father of the faithful, he received the badge 
of circumciſion, as a character which diſtin- 


guſhed him as the ſervant of the Lord. His 


vii. 8. But when a ſacrifice was offered for 


Abrapam was choſen of God, to become the 


deſcendants always valued themſelves on their 
liberty. We have never been ſervants to any, 
ſaid the Jews to Jeſus Chriſt. John. viii. 33. 
And St. Pau! magnifies the liberty of the true 
children of AZraham, as being really free, born 
of a free mother, in oppoſition to the race of 
Iſhmael, born of a mother who was a ſlave. 
Gal. iv. 31. This regards moral liberty, and 
moral ſervitude. But the rabbins maintain, 
that they have never been in ſubjeCtion to any' 
one by a ſervitude which they call intrinſie, and 
which changes the condition of the perſon. If 
they have been reduced to ſlavery, that does. 
not deſtroy that ſtate of liberty wherein they 
were born. | 


But this does not hinder, but that the Hebrews 


have been ſubject to ſeveral princes: to the 
Egyptians, the Philiflines, the Chaldeans, the 


Grecians, and the Romans, Many have been 
forced to ſell their liberty; others, being taken 


in war, remained ſlaves to their conquerors. 
Moſes himſelf notices two or three ſorts of ſlaves 
among the Hebrews. They had foreign ſlaves, 
obtained by war, or by money, or born in the 
houſe. Maſters had an entire authority over 
theſe ; they might ſell them, change them, pu- 
niſh them, judge them, and even put them to 
death, without any form of proceſs, Exod. xxi. 
20, 21. If a man ſmite his ſervant, or his maid 
with a rod, and he die under his hand, he ſhall be 
ſurely puniſhed ;- notwithſtanding, if he continue a 
day or two, he ſhall not be puniſhed, for he is his 


mon OY. 


This mult be underſtood: as the rabbins, ſay, Vide 


Selden. de jure Nat. & Gent. lib. iv. cap. i. of 
Hebrew ſlaves, but not of foreign ſlaves, which 
a maſter might have, and might uſe what ſeve- 
rity towards them he pleaſcd, with impunity ; 
for in this caſe the law of Moſes enjoined 


nothing. They followed the rules common to 


other nations, among whom maſters had abſo- 


lute power over their faves. Apud omnes pereque 


nationes animadvertere poſſumus, deminis in ſervos 


vite neciſque poteſtatem finſſe, Yet wiſe men have 


always diſapproved that liberty which certain 
maſters aſſumed, of putting their /laves to 


death. Cato the cenſor would never put any of 


his ſlaves to death, before they had been con- 


demned, and found worthy of death, by his 


other ſlaves. Plutarch in Catone. Job teſtifies, 
that he had never declined to enter into judg- 
ment with his ſlaves, when any controverſy aroſe 
between them. Job xxxi. 13, 14,, 15. The 


 Athemans puniſhed with death him who had 


killed a flave, as much as if he had killed a free- 
man.. | 


The 


SLA 


The Samaritan text, in this paſſage, is very dif- If his maſter have given him a wife, and 2 Te 


ferent from the Hebrew. It reads thus: He that 
ſhall ſtribe his man-ſervant, or his maid ſervant 
with a rod, if they die under his hand, he ſhall not 
be moleſted, he 2 not die; and if the ſervant 
ſurvives for two or three days, he ſhall not be pu- 
niſbed, becauſe it is the price of his money. As if 
all this related only to a ſave, Canaanitiſh, or 
Gentile, which the civil laws allowed to put to 
death with impunity. _ . oh 

The Chaldee paraphraſt, ſome rabbins, and ſome 

commentators, are of the ſame opinion; that 

this has no regard to Hebrew ſlaves ; for, ſay 
they, it cannot be ſaid of an I/raelitifh ſlave, 
that he was the price of his maſter's money. 
He was in ſervitude but for a few yeats, and 
the damage his maſter would ſuffer by putting 
him to death, and thereby depriving himſelf of 
his ſervices, would not have been puniſhment 
enough. Whereas the loſs of a foreign ſave 
was a conſiderable prejudice to an intereſted 
maſter, and he was, in ſome meaſure, juſtly 
puniſhed for his cruelty, by the death of a man 


who was his own in perpetuity ; and who might 


have left him children of the ſame condition as 
himſelf. 
Moreover, it was not the deſign of the Lord, that 
the 1/raelites ſhould be reduced to perpetual ſla- 
very by their brethren; or that they ſhould be 


ſold to ſtrangers, to remain /aves for their whole 


lives. But, if an Hebrew ſhould have fold him- 

| ſelf to a ſtranger living in the country; this 
Hebrew might redeem his freedom, if he had 

means for it. If not, one of his neareſt rela- 
tions might redeem him, by paying to his maſter 
the ſum he had coſt him, deducting the ſervice 
he had done him, and reckoning what time he 
had to ſerve to the year of jubilee ; for then he 
had a right to go out gratis. 

In Exodus xxi. 1, 2, &c. Moſes makes theſe regu- 
lations concerning Hebrew ſlaves : If thou buy an 
Hebrew ſervant, fix years he Hall ſerve, and in 
the ſeventh he ſhall go out free for nothing. The 
rabbins inſiſt, that a fave was obliged to ſerve 
ſeven years compleat; but the generality of 
commentators think, that he went out free in 
the ſabbatical year, though he had ſerved only 
two or three years. Meſes adds, He ſhall have 
at going out the ſame cloaths he had at coming 
in, and his wife ſhall go out with him. 'The 
Hebrew has it; F he came in by himſelf [with 
his body] he fhall go out by himfelf; if he were 
married, then his wife ſhall go out with him. 
The rabbins ſay, that the maſter was obliged to 
maintain the wife and children of the flave, 
though the huſband only was a ſave. 
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borne him ſons or daughters ; the wife and e,. 1. 
dren ſhall be her 2 1 and N 
himſelf; [or with his body.) This law ig a : 
ble of ſeveral ſenſes: A maſter might N 
Hebrew flave marry a woman flave of 8 a 
nation; and as this woman is no 1/raelit he 
could not enjoy the privilege of the Cabbatica 
year z but her huſband might quit her and 
enter on his liberty this year. It is ale 
Whether the marriage was diſſolved by thi 
ſeparation? Interpreters are divided on th 
queſtion. What to us appears to have the 
rag certainty, is, that as there could pro. 
bably be no marriage among ſlaves, who hag 
taken one another without choice, and without 

| liberty, ſo there could be no diſſolution gf 

marriage in their ſeparation. _ 

17 the ſervant ſball plainly ſay, I love my maſter, » 

f TIT $06 0h 
wife, and my children, I will not go out free; 
Then his maſter Hall bring him unto the july, 
[Heb. Gods]; be ſhall alſo bring him to the dur 
unto the door-pgſt, [of his maſter's houſe] and 55 
maſter ſhall bore his ear through with an aul, 
and be ſhall ferve him for ever. Deut. xy, 1j. 
According to the commentators, till the year of 
jubilee z for then all faves, without exception, 
recovered their liberty. Hieronym. in Galat. i, 
Grot. Vatab. Tirin. &c. The rabbins add, 
that they were thus ſet free alſo at the death 
of their maſters, and did not deſcend to their 
heir s. 8 | 

Tf a man fell his daughter to be a maid-ſervant, [6 
a ſlave] ſhe ſhall not go out as the men-ſervants d. 
Exod. xxi. 7. The laws we have now menti- 

oned do not concern her. There is another 
kind of juriſprudence for Hebrew girls, than 
for men, or boys. A father could not fell his 
daughter for a /lave, according to the rabbinz, 
till ſhe was at the age of puberty, and unleſs he 
was reduced to the utmoſt indigence.. Beſides, 
when a maſter bought an 1/raelitifh girl, it was 
always with preſumption that he, or his ſon, 
would take her to wife. Hence 47/es adds, 
ſhe pleaſe not her maſter, and he does not think 
fit to marry her, he ſhall ſet her at liberty: or, 
according to the Hebrew, he ſball let her be n. 
deemed, To ſell her unto a range nation he ſoul 
have no power, ſeeing he hath dealt deceitfuli 
with her, as to the promiſe, implicitly at lealt 
that he had made her, of taking her to wile. 

If he hath betrothed her unto his ſon, he ſhall deal 
with her after the manner of daughters. Exod, 
xxi. 9, 10. He ſhall take care that his ſon uſes 
her as his wife, that he does not deſpiſe her, 0! 


uſe her ill.“ If he makes his ton marry — 
i 
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ther wife, he ſhall give her her dowry, her SLEEP, /teping, fumbering, is taken, fir/t, for the 


cloaths, and what is due to her for her virgin- 


ity; or, according to the Hebrew, “ If he 
make his ſon marry another wife, he ſhall not 


diminiſh the cloaths, the maintenance, or the 
habitation of the former.“ That is, according 
to ſeveral commentators, If the maſter who 
bought this maid, and who made his ſon marr 
her, makes his ſon marry a ſecond wife, he ſhall 
take care that bis ſon treat this firſt woman as 
his wife, that he allow her food and raiment, 

and perform the duties of marriage to her, as 


to his true wife; if he does not, then ſhall ſhe 


go out free without money, 5 

Otherwiſe, if the father of a family who has 
bought an raelitiſo maid, does not marry her, 
nor make his ſon marry her; or, if he would 
diſmiſs her after he had kept her for ſome time, 
he ſhall be obliged to marry her to another, or 
to ſell her to another Hebrew maſter, on the 
ſame conditions that he had taken her himſelf, 


giving her a portion, her clothes, and the price 


of her virginity, agreeable to cuſtom; or, as 
regulated by the judges. 

An Hebrew might fall into ſlavery ſeveral ways: 
1. If reduced to extreme poverty, he might 
ſell himſelf. Lev. xxv. 39. 2. A father might 
ſell his children as ſlaves. Exod. xxi. 7. 3. In- 
ſolvent debtors might be delivered to their cre- 
ditors as ſlaves. 2 Kings iv. 1. 4. Thieves 
not able to make reſtitution for their thefts, or 
their value, were ſold for the benefit of the 
ſufferers. Exod. xxii. 3. 5. They might be 
taken priſoners in war. 6. They might be 
ſtolen, and afterwards ſold for ſlaves, as Foſeph 


was ſold by his brethren. 7. An Hebrew ſlave 


redeemed from a Gentile by one of his brethren, 
might be ſold by him to another 1ſraelite. | 
dlavery, ſervitude, or bondage, in Scripture often 
expreſſes the ſubjeCtion of one people to another. 
Gen. xxvii. 37. Iaac ſays to Eſau; Behold, I 
bave made him thy Lord, and all his brethren have 
I given to him for ſervants. The Egyptians ſay 
to Foſeph, Buy us and our land for bread, and 


we and our land will be ſervants unto Pharaoh. 


and prerogatives of a king, 1 Sam. viii. 16, 17. 
be ſays, * He ſhall take your Have, and your 
maids, and you yourſelves ſhall be ſubject to 
im as ſlaves,” And Goliah ſays to the Vraeliter, 
1 dam, xvii. 8, 9. Am net Ta Philiſtine, and 
u ſervants to Saul? Chooſe yau a man for you, 
ond let him come down to me. And if he be able 
to fight with me, and to kill me, then will aue be 
yur jervants. But if I prevail againft him, and 
lil him, then ſhall ye be our ſervants, and ſerve us, 
Vor. II. PART 2. | 


them in his own due time. 


ſtitious and idolatrous 


monuments, or, in deſerted places. 


When Samuel declares to the Tebrexws the rights 


SLI 


natural ſeep or repoſe of the body; ſecondly, for 
the moral /{zep of the ſoul, ſupineneſs, indolence, 
ſtupidity 3 or, zhirdly, for the ſleep of death. 


Tou ſhall fleep with your fathers, you ſhall die, as 
they are dead, 


Jer. li. 39. Daniel ſays, xii. 
2. Thoſe that feep in the duſt of the grave. 
John xi. 11. Lazarus our friend fleepeth ; let us 
go and awake him: He is dead, let us go and 


revive him. Awake thou that ſleepeſt, and ariſe - 
from the dead, and Chriſt ſhall give thee light. 
Fpheſ. v. 14. He ſpeaks to thoſe dead in fin 


and infidelity. St. Peter ſays of the wicked, 
their damnation flumbereth not; 2 Pet. it. 3. 
God is not aſleep ; he will not forget to puniſh 
Aud Solomon ſays, 
Prov. xxili. 21. The ſlumberer ſhall be cloathed 
with rags; the flothful ſhall live in poverty. 


Tſaiah ſpeaks of a ſuperſtitious practice among the 


Pagans, who went to ſleep in the temples of their 
idols, to obtain prophetic dreams; Ifai. Ixv. 4. 
wo Don. Qui habitant in ſepulchris, & in 
delubro idolorum dormiunt. He ſpeaks of ſuper- 
Jews, who in contempt 
of the prophets and the temple of the Lord, ſlept 
in the tombs and temples of 1dols, to procure 
dreams that might diſcover future events to 
them. The Pagans for this purpofe uſed to lie 
on the ſkins of the ſacrificed victims. 


—— Cæſarum oviym ſab noRte ſilenti 
Pellibus incubuit ftratis, ſomnoſque petivit. 


VIRGIL, ZENEID. vii. 


The 3 may be thus tranſlated, They remained | 


in the ſepulchres, and paſſed the night among the 

| Strabo ſays, 
lib. xvi. that the Jezus ſlept in their temples, 
and there expected prophctic dreams, both for 
themſelves and others; but that God ſends 
none but to ſuch only as live in purity and 
juſtice. | 


To ſleep is alſo taken for the commerce between 
. the ſexes. 


SLING, funda; an inſtrument of cords, uſed to 


Gen. xix. 33. 


throw ſtones with the greater violence. The 
invention of the ſling is aſcribed to the Pheni- 
cians, Plin, lib. vii. cap. 56. or to the inha- 


bitants of the iſlands Baleares, now called Ma- 
forca and Minorca 


Vegetius de re militari, lib. 
iv. The Hebrews heretofore made great uſe of 
them. The tribe of Benjamin had eſpecial {kill 
and dexterity in the fling, and could hit a mark 
to a hair, Judg. xx. 16. This muſt be owned 
to be an exaggeration z but however, it proves 
their great abilities in the management of the 


ſling. David obtained great glory when he 
— 7 


knocked 
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THE 
knocked down by his „ing, the giant Golah, 


who was the terror of all Hrael. 1 Sam. xvii. 
49. Scripture notices, that when David was at 
Ziklag, there came to him a company of lingers, 


who could uſe their left-hands with the ſame 


facility as their right. 1 Chron. xii. 2. Uzziah, 
king of Fudah, made great collections of arms 
in his magazines, particularly there were bows, 


and ſlings for caſting ſtones, 2 Chron. xxvi. 14. 
SMELL, Facob ſaid to his ſons, after the ſlaughter 


of the Shechemites. Gen. xxxiv. 30. Ye have 
troubled me, to make me to flink among the inha- 
bitants of the land: Ye have given me an ill 
ſcent, or /mell, among this people. The 1/rael- 
ites in like manner complained to Maſes and 


Aaron, Exod. v. 21. The Lord look upon you, 


: and judge, becauſe you have made our ſavour 10 


be abhorred in the eyes of Pharaoh, and in the 
eyes of bis ſervants, This manner of ſpeaking 
occurs pretty frequently in the Hebrew. Ina 
contrary ſenſe, St. Paul ſays, 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16. 
We are unto God a ſweet ſavour of Chriſt, in 
them that are ſaved, and in them that periſh : 
70 the one we are the favour of death unto 
death, and to the other the ſavour- of life unto life. 
[ Vide the Rabbins account of Eve. SIN, ad fn. 


SME 

| crown of Perſia, he ſent one of his confiden, 
named Prexaſpes, to put him to death; which 
he did. „ 

After about three years, Cambyſes ſet out to te 
turn from Egypt, into Perfia, Herodot. lib "1 
When arrived in Syria, he found a courier 
diſpatched from Perfia, with an account, tat 
Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus, had aſcended tj: 
throne. And indeed, Pathi/ites, a chief of the 

Magi, to whom Cambyſes had left the govern. 
ment of Perfia, in his abſence, had placed his 
own brother, Smerd:s, on the throne, He had 
great reſemblance to Smerdis, the prince of tl 
name, who had been killed by Prexaſpes, and 
whoſe death was not publicly known. 

Upon this, Camby/es gave orders for the marching 
of his troops with all expedition to puniſh thi; 
uſurper : but as he was mounting his horte 
with too great precipitation, his ſword fell out 
of the ſcabbard, and wounded him in his thizh, 
of which he died ſoon after : Before his death, 
he ſent for the grandees of Perſia, acquainted 
them with the death of his brother S merdit, and 
with the uſurpation of the Magian, conjuring 
them not to ſubmit to the ſurreptitious authority 
of this impoſtor. Herodotus calls him Smerdi; 


In the ſacrifices of the old law, the /inell of the Cfchilus, Mardus; Cteſus, Spendates; and 

— burnt offerings is repreſented in Scripture, as Tuſtin, Oropaſtes. 5 | | 
agreeable to God; Gen. viii. 21. Aud tho» No ſooner was he confirmed in his goverment by 

: ſhalt burn the whole ram upon the altar : it is a the death of Cambyſ/es, but the Samaritan, 
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ſaints, | 
In Daniel iii. 27, Odor ignis, the ſmell of fire, 
ſeems to inſinuate, that the cloaths of the three 


burnt offering unto the Lord ; it is a ſweet ſavour, 


an offering made by fire unto the Lord. The ſame 


thing, by analogy, is ſaid of prayer, Pſalm cxli. 


2. Let my prayer be ſet forth before thee as in- 
cenſe; and the lifting up of my hands, as the 


evening ſacrifice, And St. John, Rev. v. 8. 
repreſents the twenty-four elders with golden 


phials full of odours, which are the prayers of the 


o 


young men, thrown into the fiery furnace, were 


not ſo much as ſinged, or had the ſmell of fire 
upon them. „ 


SMER DIS, king of Perfia, called Artaxerxes, or 


Artachſarta, Ezra iv. 7. Cyrus the Great, ſays 


Aenoph. Cyropæd. left two ſons, Cambyſes, and 


Tanaoxares, otherwiſe called Smerdis, or Mergis, 
according to in. Cambyſes took his brother 


with him in his expedition againſt Egypt. But 


when it was found that Smerdis was the only 
one of his army who could draw the bow that 
the Erhiopians had ſent him, Camby/es conceived 
ſuch a jealouſy againſt him that he ſent him 
back into Perſia, Some time after this, having 


dreamed that Smerdis had taken poſſeſſion of the 


4 


always at enmity with the 7er, wrote to him, 
that the Jeu, who were always factious and 
turbulent, were now rebuilding the city and 
temple of Feriſalem; and that when they had 
compleated this undertaking, it was much to 
be apprehended, they intended to revolt; 
which might encourage the neighbouring ni 
tions of Syria and Paleſtine to do the fame, &e. 
This letter having been received at court, the 
archives of the kingdom were inſpeCted, where 
indeed it was eaſy to obſerve, that the Hebrew: 
had long maintained a war againſt the kings ot 
Aria and Babylon, and at laft had been ſub- 
dued by king Netuchadnezzar, Ezra iv. 7. 
On this, an order was ſent forbidding the Jews t0 
proceed in repairing Feruſalem, or the templez 
and the Samaritans were directed to ſee ili 
order complied with. Thus a ſtop was put to 
this work until the ſecond year of Darius, 91 
of Hyfaſpes, who permitted the Jews to reſume 
their work of repairing the temple; but the pl. 
hibition of rebuilding the city walls was nt 
taken off until A. D. 3550, by A4riax" 
| Longimanus. „ ; 
Smerdis omitted nothing to ſecure the poſſeſſion 0 
the throne of Perſia, He married Ataſa daugit 
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of Cyrus, and granted his ſubjects an exemption 
from taxes, and military ſervices, for three 
years: and as he had great reaſon to fear the 
worſt, if it ſhould be known that he was not 
the true Smerdis, he took great care to avoid ap- 
pearing in public; this was not unuſual in Perſſa, 


| where their kings to preſerve the reſpect due 


to majeſty, ſhew themſelves but ſeldom: yet 


this exceeding caution rendered him the 


more ſuſpected. Ozanes, a Perfian noble whoſe 


daughter Phedyma was of the number of the 


king's wives, privately enquired of his daughter 
whether the king was the true Smerdis or no? 
ſhe informed him, that having never ſeen Smerdis 
the ſon of Cyrus, ſhe could not judge of this 
matter. He gave her orders to enquire of Atoſſa 
the daughter of Cyrus, and ſiſter to Smerd:s. 
But Phedyma let her father know, that the wives 
of the king had no correſpondence with one 


another, nor were allowed to ſee one another. 


At laſt, Ozanes gave his daughter orders to ob- 
ſerve whether the king had his ears or not; for 
Cyrus had cauſed the ears of the counterfeit 


Smerdis to be cut off, for ſome crime. Phedyma 


while the king was ſleeping ſoundly by her, ſatis- 
fied herſelf, that he had loſt his ears; of which 
ſhe gave intelligence to her father. | 


Ozanes opened the matter to fix of the principal 


nobility, who, forming a party againſt him, en- 


tered the palace, attacked the uſurper, and his 


brother Pathifites, the contriver of this intrigue : 
killed them both, and expoſing their heads to the 
people diſcovered the whole impoſture. Darius 


the fon of Hyſtaſpes ſucceeded Smerdis. Vide 
Dak1vs. 


SMITE. To Smite, is often uſed for to kill. Da- 


T 


vid ſmote the Phili/tine : he put Goliah to death. 
The Lord ſmote Nabal; he ſmote Uzzah; he 
put them to death. To Smate, is alſo put for 10 
aid, to ſtrike with fear, with the peſtilence, 
with poverty, with ulcers, with diſtempers, 


with wounds. To ſmite an army, is, to conquer 


it, to rout it entirely. To ſmite the camp of the 
Philiſlines, is, to diſperſe it, to obtain a victory 
over them. To ſtrike, literally to ſmite a cove- 
nant, is to contract an alliance. God ſmote the 
Philiflines, in poſteriora; with the piles, or he- 


morrhoids, or other diſeaſe of the fundament. 
To ſmite with the tongue, is to load with inju- 


ries and reproaches; with ſcandalous reflections. 
To ſmite or ſtrike hands, is ſometimes an action 
of applauſe and approbation; at other times, 
is a token of grief, trouble, and aſtoniſhment. 

0 ſite the cheek, to /mite with the fiſt, require 
no explication. Lam. iii. 30. To /mite the 
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SO 
thigh, denotes indignation, trouble, aſtoniſh- 
ment, Jer, xxxi. 19. To ſtrike hand againſt 
hand, fignifies, expreſs your trouble, by /mizing 
your hands, Ezek. xxi. 14. He ſhall ſmite the 
earth with the rod of his mouth, Iſai. xi. 4, God 
ſhall deſtroy them with his breath. To wound 
[or /mite] the aweak conſcience of a brother, 1 Cor. 
viii. 12. is, to create unneceſſary icruples in his 
conſcience, and to expoſe him to the commiſſion 
of fin. To ſtrike or /mite one's heart: David 
{mote his heart; he felt remorſe, at having cut 
off the lappet of Saul's garment, 1 Sam. XXIV, 6. 
See STROKE. 


SMYRNA, Lupa, from a Greek word that ſig- 
nifies Myrrh. | 

SMYRNA, a city of 4fa Minor, on the Archi- 
pelago, having a fine harbour. Feſus Chriſt, by 
the mouth of St. 7%n, addreſſes the angel or 
biſhop of Smyrna. Rev. ii. 8, 9, 10. : 

It is aſked, who was this angel, or biſhop? The 
generality think it was Polycarp, who was made 
biſhop of Smyrna by the apoſtle Fohn. Ita 
Jrenæ. lib. ili. cap. 3, Tertull. Præſcript. cap. 32. 
Hieron. de viris illuſt. cap. 32. alii. The com- 
mendations given to the angel of Smyrna, agree 


wich St. Polycarp; and it is obſervable, that here 


is not one word of reproach. There is ſome 
probability that the martyrdom of St. Germanicus 
and others, of Smyrna, who ſuffered under 
Marcus Aurelius, was what St. Fohn had in 
view, when he ſays, the devil ſhall put ſome of 
them in priſon. | | | 
SNUFFERS, Emunctoria. pppd Exod. xxv. 38. 
& xxxvii. 23. The /nuffers were to ſnuff the 


lamps of the great golden candleſtick with ſeven 


branches, that ſtood in the ſanctuary. They 
were of gold, and their form was probably like 


that of our /1ufers, uſed to ſnuff lamps, or can- 


dles. The word comes from a root that ſignifies, 
to lay hold of, to pinch, to ſhut up, to receive. 

SO, d, gbd, a meaſure for grain, or dry mat- 
ters. Heb. Seah, which the Greeks tranſlate by 
o&T0Y, But it is better to acknowledge, that 
the true etymology of this Egyptian word is not 
to be found in the Hebrew tongue. 

SO, or Sua, king of Egypt: he made an alliance 
with Ho/hea king of I/rael, and promiſed him 
aſſiſtance, yet gave him none; nor prevented 
Shalmaneſer king of Aſſjria from taking Samaria, 
and ſubverting the kingdom of 1/ael, A. M. 
3283, ante A.D. 721. 2 Kings xvii. 4. 

Uber, and Marſbam, think So, otherwiſe Soos or 
Sous, 18 the Sabacon king of Ethiopia, who is taken 
for the firſt king of the dynaſty of Fgyptians in 
Egypt, Uſher n began to reign A. M. 

2 | 
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327%, having taken and burnt alive Bocchoris 
king of this country. He reigned eight years. 
He had for his ſucceſſor Sevechus, whom Uſher 
thinks to be the Scthon, of Herodotus, lib. 2. cap. 
141. Uſer. ad A. M. 3279. Can. Agypt. ſaculo 
16. p. 484. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 

 SOBA, dam, army, or battle; from Na ſaba? 
otherwiſe, ſwelling, or tumor; from dax t/abah., 
SOBA; Syria of Soba, or Aram of Soba. We 
think Soba to be a city which gave name to a 
part of Syria. But this city having been de- 


{troyed, or having changed its name, we cannot SODOM, the capital city of Pentapolis, for ſym. 


certainly ſay how far Syria of Soba extended. It 
appears, that it muſt have been at the northern 
extremity of Ce/o-Syria, from Libanus and Anti- 
libanus toward Antioch; for it is different from 
Syria, of Damaſcus, of Emath, of Rohob, of 


aachar, and of Geſhur. Soba is called Sobol, 


or Sobal, in Fudith iii. 1, 14. I ſuppoſe Soba, 
or Sobal, might be Hoba, or Hobal or Abyla, 
lying between Libanus and Antilibanus, | 

SOBAL, Saw, way, ſpike, thigh; from Haw ſhobele 
otherwiſe, o/d-age, vain z from dh balab, to grow 
old, and dw ſhova, vain. 


I. SOBAL, the city of Ser the Horite, Gen, xxxvi. 


20. 
IT. SOBAL, Syria of, ſee SoBA. 
SOBER, Sobriety: this is commonly taken for the 
oppolite to intemperance: ſometimes allo for 
moderation, modeſty, and that virtue which 


1 Chron. iv. 18. and his family dwelt the 
Rehoboam fortified it afterwards: 2 Chy;n, 3l + 
Euſebius ſays, theie were two cities of Soc;}, | 
higher, and the lower Socob, nine miles 
Eleutheropolis toward Feruſalem.\ Shoco, Ing, Tr. 

SODI, d, my ſecret, from m. ſod, ſecret, and 4 
pronoun vi, my. 5 
SODOM, dw, their ſecret, their lime, thei; cement: 


ſtroyed it by fire from heaven, with three other 


Itis doubted whether it ſtood within the ſpace oi 


knows how to chuſe the golden mean. Rom. 


xii. 3. For I ſay, through the grace given unto me 
to every man that is among you, not to think of him- 
ſelf more highly than he ought to think ; but to think 
ſoberly, according as God hath dealt to chery man 
the meaſure of faith. St. Paul, 1 Tin. ii. 9. 
would have women dreſs themſelves in modeſt 
apparel, with ſhame-facedneſs and ſobriety, as de- 
cency requires. Alſo the word /obriety is taken 
for vigilance: 1 Tim. iii. 2. Nu@daov, Vigi- 
lantem, Pagn. Mont. Eraſm. Kft, Menoch, Piſc. A 

Biſhop muſt be vigilant, ſober. Elſewhere it is 

taken for prudent, moderate: 2 Tim. i. 7. 

RY fobrietas, frugalitas, modeſiia, animi 
tranquillitas, &c. For God has not given us the 


38.; that they ſhall be covered with briars and 


God's anger. TFoſephus ſays de bells, lib. 5. cap, 


[pirit of fear ; but of power, and of love, and of a 


found mind, or ſobriety, When Antiochus Epi- 
phanes was told of the murder of the high-prieſt 
Onias, he was ſo moved at it, that he ſhed tears; 
remembering the wiſdom and the moderation of 
that great man: becauſe of the ſober and modeſt be- 
baviour of him that was dead. 2 Macc. iv. 37. 
SOCOH, pp, or Seth, tents, tabernacles; from 
D /oc. | 5 


SOCOH, Soco, or Socho, a city of Judah, Joſb. 


i 


XV. 35» I Sam. xvli. 1. Heber repaired Sgceh, 


3 


SOD 


1 5 
» the 
from 


from, m9 /d, ſecret, and the pronoun + al. 
theirs; or from Tw ſhud, lime: but improperly 
for Sodom is written with a d /amech, 


time the dwelling place of Lot, the nephew of 
Abraham, Gen. xii. 12, 13. The crimes ; 
this city roſe to ſuch a height, that God 4. 


neighbouring cities, Gomorrah, Zebcim, ang 
Admah; which were as wicked as itſelf, Gen. 
xix. A. M. 2107, ante A. D. 1897. The plain 
wherein they ſtood, was before pleaſant and 
ſruitful like an earthly paradiſe. It was fir} 
burned, and was afterwards overflowed by the 
waters of the Jordan, which there formed the 
Dead-ſea, or lake of Sodom. It is believed Sad 
was one of the ſouthern cities that were de- 
ſtroyed; becauſe it was near Zoar, which wa; 
beyond the ſouthernmoſt point of the Dead ſa 


land now poſlefſed by this ſea, or only upon it; 
border. The prophets mention the deſtruclion 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, or allude to it, and in- 
ſinuate, that theſe places ſhall be deſert and 
dryed up, and uninhabited, Jer. xlix. 18, & 


brambles, a land of ſalt and ſulphur, where there 
can be neither plaating nor ſowing: Deut. xxix, 
22. Wiſd. ii 9. Amos iv. 11. throughout 
ſcripture the ruin of Sodom and Gomorrab is re- 
preſented as one of the moſt ſignal effects of. 


5s. that around the lake of Sodom, and the citics 
deitroyed by fire from heaven, the land is all 
burnt up, and the diſmal effects of this terrib'e 
burning are till viſible, as are the remains of 
thoſe unfortunate cities. 'The fruits which grow 
there have a fair outward appearance, and ſeen 
good to the fight; but are full of aſhes, ant 
when opened, fly away in duſt. 

ſhould ſeem then, that in FeJephus's time, tis 
ruins of theſe five cities were {till in being. 
Strabo Geograph. lib. 15. alſo ſpeaks of the rums 
of Sodom, which were ſixty ſurlongs in compals, 
and were to be ſeen on the ſhore of the D-ad-/:a. 
The Notitia makes expreſs mention of S2d7m, d 
an epiſcopal city. There is found one'Severis 
a biſhop of Sodom, among the biſhops of A7 


who 


* 
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| who ſubſcribed to the firſt council of Nice. 
M. Reland cannot perſuade himſelf that Sodom 
was ever rebuilt ; he believes the word Sodom, 
among the ſubſcriptions to the council of Nice, 
muſt be a fault of the copiers ; but I cannot be 
of his opinion. The record is very circumſtan- 


Thamar and £En-geddi, Stephen the geogra— 
pher, in 'Eſy40% & in Cb o, puts En-gedd: 


near Sadom. So that I do not ſee it can be 
| doubted, but that the city of Sodom was rebuilt, David's death being at hand, he earneſtly recom- 


either in its former place, or near it: for though 
it appears to me very probable, that it was not 
covered by the waters of the Dead-/ea, and that 
it ſtood on the ſhore of this ſea, yet I would not 
{renuouſly oppoſe the contrary opinion. 


Lale of Sodom, See ASPHALTITES. | 
SOHEM, or Shohem, a ſort of precious ſtone. 


St. Ferom and the LXX. generally render this 


word by the onyx-/tone; but we think it rather 
ſignifies an emerald, See Gen. ii. 12. and PRE- 


cio vs SNES. In the hiſtory of the Eaſt, we 
find ſeveral princes called by the name Sabeme; 


from this Heireav word. 


SOLOMON, row, peareable, or perfect, or that 


recompences 3 from Cb. 


SOLOMON, or Salomon, ſon of David and Bath- 


| /reba, born A.M. 2971, ante A. D. 1033. The 


Lord loved him, and fent the prophet Nathan 
to David, to declare his affection toward this 
child, and to give Selomen the name of Fedidiah, 
or, Beloved of the Lord; 2 Sam. xii. 24, 25. 
This was, probably, when Nathan aflured Da- 
| vid, that this ſon ſhould ſucceed him, and that 
he ſhould inherit thoſe promiſes the Lord had 
| made him ſome years before, when he had con- 
ceived the deſign of building a temple to the 
Lord: for then God told him, by the prophet 
Nathan, „ You ſhall not build me an houſe ; 
but I will ſet one of your children upon the 
tirone after you; he ſhall build a houſe to m 
name,” & c. 2 Sam. vii. 5. &c. 1 Kings viii. 17. 
| 1 Chron, xvii. 1, 2, 3. Pſalm cxxxii. 11. 
hem this time David prepared what was neceſ- 
ary for building the temple, and gave Solomon 


an education proportionate to the great deſigns 


God had ordained him to. But, toward the 
end of David's reign, Adonijah, David's eldeſt 
lon, began to act as if he were to ſucceed to 
te crown. David did not reſtrain him; Joab, 
Abiathar, and ſeveral of the principal men of 
tlie court, were in his intereit : but Zadok the 
gh prielt informed Bathſbeba, the mother of 


to David, procured the king's orders for the 


immediate coronation of Solomon. Vide BA TH- 
EEA and DAvID. Theſe orders were obeyed; 


damon, of his deſigns; and by her application 


SOL 


Solomon was anointed king of I/rae/; brought 


back amid the acclamations of the people, and 


placed on the throne of David: who ſaid, 
ee Bleſſed be the Lord, who has this day per- 
mitted me to ſee with my own eyes my fon 
Solomon fitting on my throne.” 


tial; it puts the epiſcopal city of Sodom between Adonijab, and his gueſts, being alarmed, fled for 


ſafety; and were aſſured of it, by Solomon. 
Adonijah then quitted his a/ylum, and came to 
pay his duty to king Solomon. 


mended to Solomon a ſtrict fidelity and piety 
towards God: bid him puniſh ab, and Shime:z 
but ſhew friendihip to the ſons of Barzillai, 
who had ſuccoured him in his diſtreſs. He put 
into his hands plans for building the temple, 
and accounts of his treaſures for erecting 


this edifice : with many other regulations civil 


and facred. Laſtly, in a general aſſembly of 
the people, and of the great men, David de- 
livered to him his gold, filver, and valuable 
materials, collected for building the tem- 
ple, and exhorted all preſent to make each an 
offering to the Lord, according to his abilities. 


Solomon now entered on the full poſſeſſion of the 


kingdom. Soon aſter this, his brother A4donizah 


made intereſt with Bathjheba, that ſhe would 
intreat Solomon to give him Abiſbag the Spunam- 


mite to wife. Bathjheba recommended this re- 
queſt ; but Solomon perceiving Adonifah's evil 
intentions, ordered Adonijah to be put to death. 
He alſo baniſhed the high-prieſt Abiathar to his 
country-houſe, becauſe he had been of Adonijab's 
party. When Toad heard what had happened to 
Adonijah and Abiathar, he fled into the taber— 
nacle as a place of refuge. Solomon commanded 
him to be put to death. $-/om% allo ordered 
Shimei to build a houſe in Jeruſalem, and not 
quit that city. Shime: obeyed this order for a 
time, but tranſgreſſing it, So/9mon ſent Benaiah, 
the ſon of Fehorada, to kill him, Vide ShHIMET. 


Solomon being confirmed in his kingdom, con— 


tracted an alliance with Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
and married his daughter. A. M. 2291, ante 
A. D. 1013. He brought her to 7eruſalem, and 


had apartments for her in the city of David, till 


he ſhould build her a palace, which he did ſome 


years afterwards, when he had finiſhed the 
temple. It is thought, that on occaſion of this 


marriage, Simon compoſed the Canticles, which 
are a kind of Epithalamium. Po the fame is re— 
ferred P/alm xiv. This marriage has not been 


generally approved. Scripture ſpeaks of the 


daughter of Pharaoh, as contributing to pervert 
Solomon; 1 Kings xi. 1, 2. Neh. xi. 26. and it 
is very likely, that if at firſt this princeſs might 
ſeem converted to the Lord, ſhe afterwards 

| might 
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might retain her private diſpoſition to idolatry, 
and engage her huſband in it. | 


Solomon, accompanied by his troops, and all 1/-ael, 


went up to Gibeon, where was then the brazen 
altar, upon which he offered a thouſand burnt- 
offerings. The night following God appeared 
to him in a dream; and ſaid, © Aſk of me what 
you defire.” Solomon begged of God a wife and 


underſtanding heart, and ſuch qualities as were 
| neceſſary for the government of the people com- 


mitted to him. This requeſt was agreeable to 


the Lord; and was fully granted by him. 
| Solomon returned to Feruſalem, where he offered 


a great number of ſacrifices on the altar, before 
the ark of the Lord, and made a great feaſt for 
his ſervants. | 


Two women of ill repute came before the king, 


and complained, ** "That one of them had ſtifled 
her child in her ſleep, and having privately con- 


veyed it to her companion, had ſtolen her liv- 
ing child, and pretended it to be her own.” As 


each of theſe women eagerly claimed the living 
child, the king ordered to cut this child into 
two equal parts, that each of the women might 


have half of it. But the real mother of the 


child, moved by natural affeCtion, ſaid to the 
king; © Let not the child be divided, rather let 
her take the whole child.” Solomon, without 
heſitation, determined, that the child ſhould be 
given to her, for ſhe was the mother of it. All 
1/rael hearing of this deciſion, were filled with 
reverence for their king, perceiving his great 
wiſdom, and knowledge of the human heart. 


Solomon enjoyed a profound peace throughout his 


dominions 3 Judah and [/rael lived in ſecurity ; 
and his neighbours either paid him tribute, or 
were his allies; he ruled over all the coun- 
tries and kingdoms, from the Euphrates to the 


Nile, and his dominions extended even beyond 


SOL 


When Hiram, king of Tyre, knew that Selam 


was made king of Vrael, he ſent ambaſſi⸗ 

to congratulate his acceſſion to the crown, g ors, 
time afterwards, Solomon defired him to fork 
wood and workmen, to aſſiſt in building a te 

ple to the Lord. Hiram gladly undertog}: = 
Solomon deſired. Solomon, on his part, i 
himſelf to give 20,000 meaſures of wheat - 
20,000 meaſures of oil. The Acobrey ind the 
Valgate have only twenty meaſures of oil; bu. 
it is thought it ought to be twenty thou 


FJoſephus adds, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. wine 


alſo; and indeed it is faid, 2 Chron. i. 20. 
that Solomon gave to Hiram's workmen when 
1 


_” 


barley, wine, and oil. 


Joſephus ſays, that even in his time were preferred 


in the archives of Tyre, the letters of gh 
and Hiram to each other. He cites Dian and 
Menander, who ſaid that theſe two princes uſeg 


to ſend enigmas to one another, in order to he 
ſolved. 


Solomon began to build the temple in the fourth 


— 


\ 


T 


the Euphrates: he had abundance of horſes 


and chariots of war: he exceeded the Orientals, 
and all the Egyptians, in wiſdom and prudence : 


he was the wiſeſt of mankind, and his reputation 


was ſpread through all nations. He compoſed, 
or collected, three thouſand proverbs, and one 
thouſand and five canticles. (The Septuagint, 
and ſeveral interpreters, read five thouſand, in- 
ſtead, of a thouſand and five, as the Hebrew.) 


He knew the nature of plants and trees, from 


the cedar on Libanus, to the hyſſop on the wall; 
alſo of beaſts, of birds, of reptiles, of fiſhes. 
There was a concourſe of ſtrangers from all 


countries to hear his wiſdom ; and ambaſſadors 


from the moſt remote princes. He made gold 
and ſilver as common in Feru/alem as ſtones in 
the ſtreet; and cedars as plentiful as the ſyca- 


mores in the valley. 


year of his reign, and the ſecond after the death 
of David; four hundred and eighty years after 
the Exodus. He employed in this great work 
ſeventy thouſand proſelytes, deſcendants cf the 
ancient Canaanites, in carrying burthens ; four. | 
ſcore thouſand in cutting ſtones out of the 
quarries; and three thouſand fix hundred over- 
ſeers of the works. Beſides thirty thouſand 
1/fraelites in the quarries of Libanus. 

he temple was compleated in the eleventh year 
of Solomon; fo that he was but ſeven years in 
performing this vaſt work. The dedication was 
made the year following, A. M. 3001. To 
make this ceremony the more aupuſt, Sh 
choſe for it the eighth day of the ſeventh month 
of the holy year, which was tie firſt of the 
civil year, and anſwered to our October. The 
ceremony of the dedication laſted ſeven diss 
at the end of which began the feat of taver- 
nacles, which continued ſeven days longer; 0 
that the people continued at Jeruſalem fourteen 
or fifteen days, from the eighth to the twenty- 
ſecond of the ſeventh month. 


When the ark was placed in the ſanctuary, wii 


the prieſts and Levites were celebrating ths 
praiſes of the Lord, the temple was filled with 3 
miraculous cloud; ſo that the prieſts could n0 
longer continue there, nor perform the furt: 
tions of their miniſtry, Then Solomon, being 
on his throne, proſtrated himſelf with his face 
to the ground; then riſing up, and turning te. 
ward the ſanQtuary, he addreſſed his prayer i 
God, and beſought him, that the houſe which 
he had built might be acceptable to him, that he 


would bleſs and ſanctify it, and hear the py 


8301 
* thoſe who ſhould addreſs him from this holy 


ace. He beſought him alſo to fulfil the pro- 
miles he had made to David his ſervant, in 


ceſſors. Then he turned himſelf to the people, 
and bleſſed them. Fire coming down from 
heaven, conſumed the victims and burnt-ſacri- 


filled the whole temple; ſo that even the prieſts 
could not enter the temple, to perform their 
ces. | 
N day the king cauſed to be ſacrificed 22,000 
oxen, and 120,000 ſheep for peace-offerings, 
And becauſe the altar of burnt-offerings was not 
ſufficient for all theſe victims, the king con- 
ſecrated the court of the people. The Lord ap- 


probably in the night that followed the firſt day 


; of the dedication; and ſaid to him: “ I have 


heard your prayer, and have choſen this temple 
to be my houſe of ſacrifice. IT will bleſs you, 
and your poſterity, if you are conſtant in my 


ſiroy this edifice,” 

dehnen afterwards built a palace for himſelf, and 
another for his queen, the king of Zgypr's 
daughter. He was thirteen years in finithing 
theſe buildings, and employed therein whatever 


the moſt exquiſite art or the moſt profufe riches 


could furniſh. - The palace in which he gene- 
rally reſided, was called Th Houſe of the Foreſt of 
Lebanon; probably becauſe of the great quantity 
of cedar uſed therein. He gave Hiram twenty 
cities in the province. of Galilee, Hiram went 
to ſee them, but did not like them. See CABUL. 
Hiram alſo ſent Solomon ſix- ſcore talents of gold; 


his buildings. 1 Kings ix. 14. | 
Semen alſo built the walls of Feruſalem, the place 
called Millo, in this city; he repaired and forti- 
hed Hazor, Megiddo, Gezer, the two Beth-horons, 
Upper and Lower, Baalath, and Palmyra, in 
the Deſart of Syria. He alſo fortified the cities 
where he had magazines of corn, wine, and 
oil; and thoſe where his chariots and horſes 
were kept. He brought under his government 


Perizites, which remained in the land of 1/-ael. 
He made them tributaries, and compelled them 
to work at the public works. 2 

e fitted out a fleet at Ezion geber, and at Elath, 
on the Red. ſea, to go to Ophir. Hiram, king 
of Tyre, furniſhed him mariners, who inſtructed 
the ſubjects of Solomon. They performed this 
Voyage in three years, and brought back gold, 


favour of his family, and of the kings his ſuc- 


ces on the altar, and the glory of the Lord 


peared a ſecond time to So/onvn in a dream; 


worſhip 3 but if not, I will puniſh you, and de- 


probably he lent them Solomon to go on with 


the Hittites, the Hivites, the Amorites, and the 


SOL 


ivory, ebony, precious wood, peacocks, apes, 
and other curioſities, In one voyage they 
brought Solomon four hundred and fifty talents 


of gold, 2 Chron. ix. 21. or, only four hundred 


A 


and twenty, as 1 Kings ix. 28. 

bout the ſame time the queen of Sheba came to 
Jeruſalem, attracted by the great ſame of king 
Solomon. She brought rich preſents of gold, 
ſpices, and precious ſtones. She propoſed 


ſeveral enigmas, and hard queſtions, to which 


Solomon gave her ſuch ſatisfactory anſwers, that 
ſhe owned. what had been told her of his wiſ- 
dom and magnificence, was far ſhort of what 


ſhe had found. The king, on his part, made 


her rich preſents, 


Solomon was one of the richeſt, if not the very 


Scripture expreſsly tells us, he exceeded in 


richeſt of all princes that have ever lived; and 


riches and wiſdom all the kings of the earth, 
His annual revenues were fix hundred and ſixty 
ſix talents of gold, without reckoning tributes 
from kings and nations, or paid by 1/raelites, or 
ſums received for cuſtoms. The bucklers of 
his guards, and the throne he ſat on, were over- 
laid with gold. All the veſſels of his table, and 


the utenſils of his palaces, were of gold. From 


But the later actions of his life ſadly diſgraced 


all parts he received preſents, veſſels of gold 
and filver, precious ſtuffs, ſpices, arms, horſes, 
and mules; the whole earth deſired to ſee the 


face of Solomon, and to hear the wiſdom God 
had put into his heart. 


his character. Befides Pharaoh's daughter, he 
married wives from among the Moabites, Am- 
monites, Idumeans, Sidonians, and Hittites, He 
had 700 wives, who were ſo many queens, 
beſide 300 concubines. "Theſe women perverted 
his heart, in his declining age, ſo that he wor- 
ſhipped Afrtoreth, goddeſs of the Sidomans, 
Moloch, idol of the Ammonites, and CHemoſb, god 
of the Moabites, To theſe he built temples on 


the mount of O/zves, over againſt, and eaſt of 


Feruſalem. Wherefore the Lord ſaid to him in 


a dream, “Since you have not kept my cove- 


nant, nor obeyed my commandments, I will 
rend and divide your kingdom, and will give it 
to one of your ſervants.” See REHOBOAM, 
Sol:mon, before his death, ſaw the beginnings 


of revolt, in the. troubles raiſed by Feroboam ; 


Solomon died, after he had reigned forty years, 


and by Hadad the Idumean. 


A. M. 3029, ante A. D. 1705. We think he 
might be about fifty-eight years of age; for he 
was about eighteen when he began to reign. 
Jaſephus, Antiq. lib. viii. Cap. 3. init. ow 

| im 


SOL 


him eighty years of reign, and ninety-four years 
of life; but this is a. manifeſt error. The 
hiſtory of this prince was writ by the prophets 
Nathan, Abij ab, and Jade. He was buried in 
the city of David, and Rehoboam his fon reigned 
in his ſtead, but not over all 1/rael. | 
A famous queſtion is ſtarted concerning the ſalva- 
tion of Solomon. Some decide it in his favour; 
others to his diſadvantage: In my opinion, they 
are wiſeſt who preſerve ſilence. 
Several interpreters are of opinion, that the book 
of Eccleſiaſtes is a monument of the repentance 


of Solomon, being compoſed by him after his 


fall. 3 

Of all the ingenious works compoſed by Solomon, 
we have nothing remaining but his Proverbs, 
Ecelęſiaſtetn, and the Canticles, Some have 
aſcribed to him the hook of WViſdom, and Eccle- 
fraſticus. But we have ſhewn under their titles, 
that theſe opinions are very improbable. The 
gow think he was the author of Pſalm Ixx11. 
Give the king thy judgments, O God, and thy 
righteouſneſs unto the king's ſon, &c. 

exxvii. Except the Lord build the houſe, &c. 

There has alſo been publiſhed, The P/alter of Solo- 
mon, containing eighteen P/alms, found in 
Greek, in the library of Auſburg, by Andrew 
Schott ; which have been tranſlated into Latin, 
and given to the public, by father de la Cerda. 
'The learned are agreed, that they are none of 
Solomon's, but of ſome Helleniflical Few, much 
converſant in the ſacred authors, who has com- 

poſed them in imitation of the P/alms of David, 
of which he has pretty cloſely imitated the ſtile ; 
and has inſerted in then ſeveral fragments of the 
prophets I/aiah and Ezekiel, which he has well 
enough accommodated to his deſign. 


Theſe eighteen P/alms, were not unknown to the 


ancients. They were formerly in the famous 

Alexandrian manuſcript, preſerved in England, 
as may be ſeen by the index at the end of the 
New Teſtament; though the P/alms themſelves 
are loſt: Lambecius mentions a manuſcript in 

the emperor's library, wherein theſe Pſalms are 
found, between the books of Wiſdom and Eccle- 

 feaſticus. But the Hebrews had never any know- 
ledge of this work, nor the Latins neither; and 
the ancient Greets, who might have been ac- 
quainted with it, have never quoted it as 
Scripture. 


Eupolemus, in Euſebius, alledges a pretended 1 
Solomon to Vaphres, king of Egypt, and on of 


Antig. lib. viii. cap. 2. which are nearly of the 


Joſephus aſſures us, that Solomon compoſed hook: 
_ orciſm. Origen ſpeaks of the conjurations uſcd 


writings they pretended to have received fron 


And Pſalm 


The Greeks tell us, that this prince compoſed 


there have appeared ſeveral books of ſecrets in 


name of this prince. 


tion of Solomon to his ſon Rehoboam Solenons 


SOL 
theſe traditions deſerve little credit. The ori 
of the Arabic characters, or the verſions Fon 
Scripture into Syriac, are not ſo an the 
Solomon; and beſides, of what uſe could theſe 


tranſlations be to a Tyrian prince, who fook 
Phenician, i. e. the ſame language as rs e 


clent az 


2 , threp's 
anſwer to Solomon; allo, a letter of $11,y 90 


Suram, king of Tyre, Sidon, and Phenicia, togs 
ther with Suram's anſwer, (probably Pei 
Hiram, or Huram. But theſe letters are lookel 
on as fickitious, as well as thoſe in 50 


ſame taſte, but more conformable to what ws 
find in Seripture. 


of inchantments, and ſeveral manners of ex. 
by the Jews in his time, to 2xpel devils, b 


Solomon, The orientals think he had the ſecret 


of tying up, or chaining demons, and of con. 
manding them. | 


ſeveral pieces in phyſic, and wrote on the 
nature and virtues of ſtones, of vegetables, and 
ſimples. But king Hezekiah ſeeing great abuſes 
made of theſe works, ſuppreſſed them all. Yet 
this has not hindered, but that ſince his tine 


magic, medicine, and inchantments, under the 
They alſo quote ſeveral 
other works under his name; as, The Inftruc- 


Hygromancy to the ſame; The Teſtament f Seh 
mon: The book of the Throne of Sclomon; Tie 
Books of Magic, compoſed by demons, under tle 
name of Solomon; The Clavicula, or Key of Hl. 
mon; The Ring of Solomon; The Contradifin i 
Solomon ; and ſeveral others. { Some of whica 
are very abominable and infamous; have been 
ſold for very great prices; eſpecially thoſe 
which ſome great name has called gu, be- 
cauſe whoever poſſeſſes one of theſe works, calls 
all others zmpoftures : as they do not agree toge- 
ther. Nevertheleſs, ſo far as may be judged, 
whatever the writers and ſellers might be, the 
poſſeſſors, and ſtudents of them are no So,] 


Some impute to Solomon the book of Fob. 
The orientals have entertained ſuch a grand idea 
of the merit and great qualifications of this 
prince, that they give the name of Solomon or 


Some of the orientals aſcribe to Solomon, the in- 
vention of the Syriac and Arabic letters; and 
the tradition of the Syrians is, that this prince 
communicated the Syrian characters to Hiram, Soliman, as an honour to their kings. D' Her 
king of Tyre; at whoſe requeſt, he tranſlated belot. Bibl. Orient. p. 819. 
the Scriptures into the Syrian language. But They pretend he was not only king of the e 


SOL 


and of the neighbouring nations, but alſo uni- 
verſal monarch of the earth. His viſier, or 
prime miniſter, was Aſaph, mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, and to whom David addreſſes ſeveral 
Pſalms. And not only all the men of the world, 
but the good and evil ſpirits, the birds, and 
even the winds, were under his direction. He 
had, they ſay, a wonderful ring, which diſco- 
vered to him not only things preſent, but alſo 
the paſt, and the future, Th, 

of his throne was ſo magnificent as to exceed 
all deſcription. They add many extravagancies, 
which only ſhew their talent for hyperbole, and 
their application of that talent to Solomon. 
SOLYMA. A name ſometimes given to Feru- 
ſalem, which ſee. is 

SOLYME, a town beyond Jordan, in the diſtrict 
of Gaulun. Foſeph. de vitd fud, p. 1013. 
SOLY MI. Homer, and the poet Cherilus, (Che- 
rilus Poeta, apud TFoſeph. lib. i. contra Appion,) 
have mentioned the Solym:, an ancient and 
venerable people, who ſpoke Phenician, who 
wore their hair cut round, and who dwelt in 
the Solymean mountains, near a great lake. 
Theſe marks Fo/ephus and Tacitus Hift, lib. v. 
cap. 2, thought to agree with the Jeu, here 
called Solymz, becauſe of their capital city Feru- 
ſalem; a nation remarkable for the ſingularity of 


their laws, and of their actions, ſpeaking Phe- 


nician or Hebrew, dwelling in a mountainous 


country at Jeruſalem, ſituate in the mountains, 


and near the lake Aſphaltites. 

Notwithſtanding theſe tokens, many learned men 
maintain, that the So/ymi, are not the Fews. 
A circumſtance which very much favours their 
opinion is, that according to Gherilus, the Solymi 
wore their hair cut round, which was expreſsly 
forbid by doſes. See Leviticus xix. 7. Alſo 
the Lake A/phaltites, was ſeven or eight leagues 
irom Feruſalem. The arms which the poet 


aſſigns to them can hardly agree with the Jexvs. 
He ſays they wore helmets made of the leather 


of a horſe's head dried in the ſmoke. The 
Jews had never much to do with horſes in their 
country, being incumbered with mountains, 

Who then are theſe Solymi? Some think them to 
be the Moabites, or the Midianites, bordering on 
the Lake A/phaltites, and reckoned among the 
Arabians, who, as hiſtorians inform us, uſed to 


cut their hair round in a circle. We do not 


any where find them called Solymi ; but Foſe- 
bus ſpeaks of a town or village of this name, 
beyond Jordan, in the Gawulonitis, Others 
think, that the Solymean mountains were in 


Fiſdia, near to Lycia; and that here we muſt 


ſeek the Solymi of Homer and Chœrilus. 
Vol. II. PART 2. 


e form and matter 


SOR 


SOPATER, Trarpoc, who defends the father, or 
the health of the father; from the. Greek owtu, 1 
ſave, and TeTyp, father. Vide SoSIPATER. 

SOPHA. Epiphanius ſays, the prophet Malachi 
was born in the city of Sopha, of Zebulun. 

SOPHER, o, ypewperevs, ſcribe; from Yd 
ſepher, a book or he that writes, relates, or tells, 

SOPHER, or Shopher, a commander of the army 
of Zedekiah, king of Judah, 2 Kings xxv. 19. 
But Sopher may rather be taken for a ſcribe, 
ſecretary, or commiſſioner, who ſuperintended 
the king's army. 

SOPHERETH, Mp, from Wb /hepher, a book, 

SOREK, pow, vine, hiſſing, a colour inclining to 
yellow; from p fhorek, | 44 | 

SOREK, or Sorec, a brook in the tribe of Daz. 
A place where dwelt the famous Dalilaß, 
Sam ſon's miſtreſs. Euſebius ſays, it was not far 
from Zorah and Eſbtaol, the place of Samſon's 
uſual abode. Judges xvi. 4. 95 

Caphar- Sorel, or the camp of Sorek; a town near 
Zorah, or Saraa, according to Euſebius. | 

The wine of Sorek, wine made in the vale of this 
name. Some have thought it to be the wine 
of A/kalon, famous among the ancients. The 
brook Sorek, was not far from this city. The 

rabbins think Sorek to be a particular kind of 
vine, which bears a great quantity of excellent 

fruit, at all ſeaſons. Sorek does not only ſignify 
the grape, or the wine, of the valley of Sorek, 
but a kind of wine, and probably of the white, 
or yellowiſh grape, of which they made the whites 
wines in this country. The Lord ſays, he 
planted his vine of Soreł, Iſa. v. 2. pw u- 
1/aiah tells us of the plant of Sorek, which was 
at Fazer, beyond Jordan. Iſa. xvi. 8. The wine 
of Sorek was excellent; Gen. xlix. 11; and the co- 
lour of the Sorek was probably yellow, or white 
inclining to yellow. Jer. ii. 21. 1H/aiah, xiv. q. 
ſpeaks of the flax of Sorek, or colour of Sorek; and 
Lech. i. 8. deſcribes horſes of the ſame colour. 
[In the paſſages here quoted, our tranſlation takes 
Sorek as an appellative, and not as the proper 
name of a place.] Some think that in the valley 
of Sorek, the famous bunch of grapes was ga- 
thered, which was brought to the Vraelites in 
the deſart, Numb. xiii. 23. But this opinion is 

without foundation. 8 

SORROW ; this paſlion contracts the heart, ſinks 
the ſpirits, and injures health. Scripture ad- 
viſes, not to ſuffer ourſelves to be overcome 
with ſorrow. Prov. xxv. 20. Ecclus. xiv. 1, 2, 
3, xxx. 24, 25, &c. St. Paul diſtinguiſhes two 
ſorts of ſorrow; one a godly, the other. a 
worldly, ſorrow. 2 Cor. vii. 10. Godly forrow 
 avorketh repentance to ſalvation not to be repented of ; 


A bus 


808 


ut the ſorrow of the world worketh death, He re- 


proves the Theſſalonians, 1 "Thel. iv. 13. for 
their too great ſorrow at the death of their re- 
lations. The wiſe man commends a kind of 


forrow, which is rather a ſerious and ſober de- 


portment, and a baniſhing of vain joys, than a 
real /orrow. Ecclef. vii. 3. Sorrow ig better than 


laughter; for by the ſadneſs of the countenance the 


Heart is made better. The heart of the wiſe is in 


"the houſe of mour ning, but the heart of fools is in 
the houſe of mirth. He intends to tell us, that 


the grave and ſerious air of a maſter who re- 
proves us, is more profitable than the laughter 


and careſſes of thoſe who flatter us. Teſus 


Chriſt upbraids the Phariſees with that counter- 


- Feit air of ſorrow and mortiſfication, which they 
affected when they faſted: and he would have 
his diſciples avoid all ſuch affectation, which 

propoſes to gain the approbation of men; Matth. 


vi. 16. 1/aiah, deſcribing the qualities of the 


Meſſiah, ſays, he ſhall not be ſevere, or violent, 
He ſhall not fail nor be diſcouraged till he have ſet 


SOS 
the Epiſtle to the Romans was written, to 90 b 
Way of Macedonia to Feruſalem. See 43, be 
4, 5, 6, &c. [| Sopater, Ang. Tr.] 5 
Sfepater, was of Berea, as has been ſaid; 3 


is very likely St. Paul converted him, A.] mY 


* 

when he viſited that city. The Latin in Fs 

Xx. 4, and ſome Greek Ms. call him Share, 

Hyrrbut. When St. Paul departed from Carin 
for Feruſalem, Acts xx. 4, 5, 6, A. D. 58, he wi 

accompanied by Spater, by Ariftarchus, aud 

other diſciples, to Philippi, from whence St, Pai 
ſent them to Troas, where they ſtaid for him 
ſo that he could not be at the ſame time 1 
Rome, as has been obſerved. We know ng: 
what became of Sofipater after this time: But 
the Latins place his feaſt Fune 25, and call hin 
a diſciple of St. Paul. The Greeks honour him 
April 28, or 29. They join him with Jaſn, 
and call him a kinſman of St. Paul. Thus 
they confound Sſpater of Berea, with S:ſpater 
of Rome. I know of no commentator who haz 
not done the ſame. | 


Judgment in the earth, The Hebreaw Iſai. xlii. 44 SOSTHENES, Loches, ſaviour, firong and prev 
pm 891 de Nd ſays, He fall not quench, and erf; from the Greek word owGu, I fave, and 

© © ſhall not break : his reign ſhall be a reign of mild. ch, frength, force. | 
neſs and mercy. St. James adviſes thoſe to SOS THENES, chief of the ſynagogue of Corints. 
pray who are in;/orrow. It any among you nfflifted, Vide Chryſoft. in Acta homil. xxxix. (Zcnnen, 
let him pruy. James v1 142. in Acta, Theodoret, in 1 Cor, i. 1. San@. Tre 
SOSIPAT ER, Euoirarpos, that ſaves the father, or mond. Et. Sc. The Fews of Corinth layins 
. ſafety of the father ; from the Greek cue, I pre- hold of St. Paul, carried him before the tri- 
. ſerve, or ſaviour, and Ta&Tyg, father. bunal of Gall, the pro-conſul, but he ſent them 
I. SOSIPA'TER, or Sopater. - Sofepater and Doſi- away. Then they ſeized Sgſthenes, the chief oi 
: theus,” two captains of Judas Mactrabeuss army, the ſynagogue, and began to beat him before the 
"defeated ten thouſand men of the army of - tribunal; but Gallo diſregarded it. It is dil. 
 Timothens, who had ſhut themſelves up in a puted whether they were Jews or Gentiles, who 
- ſtrong hold. 2 Macc. xii. 19. ſeized Sgſthenes and beat him. The printed 
II. SosIPATER, of whom St. Paul ſpeaks, Rom. Greek of the Acts intimates, they were Gentiles, 
Xvi. 21. was his kinſman, as ſome think. Lu- St. Auſtin and Bede read in the ſame manner, 
cius, and Jaſon, and Sofipater, my kinſmen, They imagined, that the Pagans ſeeing Calli; 
- | ; falute you. But, there is ſome difficulty in this, ill reception of the Fes, abuſed this chief ct 
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fince Faſeni was of Theſſalonicay, and Sofipater 
was of Berea, in Macedonia, very diſtant from 
Tarſus, the country of St. Paul, Origen in 
Rom. xvi, believes they were originally Gentiles, 
which is another reaſon againſt their being the 


apoſtle's kinſmen. In what ſenſe then does he 


call them kinſmen ? Is it, becauſe they were of 


the ſame nation, of the ſame tribe, of the ſame 


city, of the ſame religion, or only allied to him?- 


think it may be confidently aſſerted, that this 
Sofepater, who was at Rome, A. D. 58, when 
St. Paul wrote to the Romans, cannot be the 
Sofpater of Berea; ſince he accompanied St. 


Paul, the ſame year 58, to Feruſalem, and pro- 


bably went with him from Corinth, from whence 


their ſynagogue; whether merely out of hatred 
to the Jezus, or out of friendſhip to St. Paul, 
This opinion is followed by Cajetan, Lyrat, 
. Gretius, and ſome others. Adds xvill. 17. 
Others think, that So/henes, though head of the 
ſynagogue, yet might be a friend and lecre! 
diſciple of St. Paul; and that the other few, 
ſeeing themſelves neglected by Gallio, migit 
vent their malice on Sehen. Theſe allo . 
ſiſt, that this is the ſame Sgſfhenes whoſe name 
is read with that of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 1 % 
Vritten from Epheſus, A. D. 56, three years 
after this ſcuffle at Corinth. However, it mull 
be owned, that this opinion has not always been 


- univerſal ; ſince, in the time of Eujebivs Hy 
e 
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Peelzſ. lib. i. cap. 12. it was thought that Soff- 
ſenes was one of the ſeventy-two diſciples, and 
conſequently he could not be chief of the ſyna- 
gogue of Corinth twenty years after the death 
of Jeſus Chriſt, The Greeks keep his feaſt, 
December 8, and call him an apoſtle, as being 

one of the ſeventy. They alſo make him the 
firſt biſhop of Colophon. The Latins ever ſince 
the ninth century, honour him as a diſciple of 
St, Paul, June 11, and November 28. See M. 
ge Tillemont, tom. i. Hift. Eccl. Not. 45. 


SOSTRATUS, ZucpaTog, that ſaves the army, or 


the ſafety of the army; from c, to ſave, and 
god ros, an army. 

SOSFRATUS. He commanded. the fortreſs of 
the Greeks in the upper city of Jeruſalem, for 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 2 Macc. iv. 26, 27. 
A.M. 3834, ante A. D. 170. Having earneſtly 
preſſed, but to little purpoſe, the high-prieſt 


Menelaus to go with the money that he owed 


king Antiochus; he was ſent for to Antioch with 

the ſame Mienelaus, and received the govern- 

ment of the iſle of Cyprus. Thus ſays the 

Latin text; but the Greek reads, Sgſtratur, left 

in his place, (in the city of Fery/alem,) Cartes 

who had been (or then was) governor of Cyprus, 

or commander of the troops of the king of 

Syria, in that iſland. Ezra ii. 65, 

80 TAl, ww, who declines, falls, or prevaricates ; 
from vod mut. 

SOUL. The word foul is very equivocal, in the 
ſtile of the Hebrews, It is taken, 

1, For the foul] which animates mankind ; for that 
which animates beaſts; for a living perſon : 


Give me the ſouls, ſays the king of Sodom to Abra- 


ham, and take the goods to thyſelf, Gen. xiv. 21. 
Ard, Gen Kii. 5, Abraham 0% Sarai hig wife, 
and Lot, his brother's ſon, and their ſubſtance that 
they had gathered, and the ſouls that they had 
gotten in Haran; i. e. the ſlaves they had pur- 
chaſed, or the children there born to them. 

2, The / is alſo taken for the life z Gen. xxxii. 
30. My life [Heb. ſoul] is preſerved. And, 
Gen. xxxvit. 22, Kill not his foul; or, put him 
not to death. My ſoul ſhall live; or, thou ſhalt 
preſerve me alive. Tbo/e that ſought my foul, or, 
had a deſign upon my life. Not to take his ſoul 
n vain z or, not to ſwear falſely by his life. 

3. It it taken ſometimes for death. Numb. ix. 6. 
| Who'avere defiled by the dead body of a man, or, 
by the foul, And, Numb. xix. 11, He that 
toucheth the dead body (Heb. foul} of any man ſhall 
be unclean ſeven days, [The Engliſh word PER- 

N, is the neareſt 1 can think of to anſwer 

the Hebrew. ] 


& For define, love, inclination, Gen, xxiii, 8. 


SOU 


Fit be your mind; Heb. If it pleaſe your ou. 
And, Numb. xi. 6. Our ſoul is dried away, or 
diſguſted at the ſight of the manna. To con- 
fume thine eyes, and to grieve thine heart; or, thy 
ſoul ſhall be dried up with envy, to ſee thy rival 
in the temple in thy place. 


5. For the life of a beaſt. Deut. xii. 23. Be ſure 


that thou eat not the blood, for the blood is the life, 
[ Soul] e Gen. ix. 9, 10. I gftabliſh my covenant 
with you, and with your ſeed after you; and with 
every living creature | Heb. Soul] that is with 
you, of the fowl, of the cattle, and of every beaſt 
of the earth awith you, from all that go out of the 
ark, to every beaſt of the earth. And Prov. xii. 


10. A righteous man regardeth the life of his beaſt ; 


he compaſſionates their labours, and comforts 
them; but the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel, Vide BEAST. 


A great number of queſtions may be propoſed, 


concerning the /oul of man, its nature, or eſ- 
ſence, and its creation. Whether all ſouls were 


created at the beginning of the world, or whe- 


ther God creates them every day? Whether 
the /oul be immortal? Whether it paſſes from 


body to body by a tranſmigration? Whether all 


fouls are equally enlightened and perfect? 


When God had formed the body of man. out of the 


duſt Gen. ii. 7. he breathed into his noftrils the 


Breath of life, and man became a living foul, or, a 


living man. This breath of life, has been con- 
ſidered by ſome, as the principle of animal life 
in man, which, in this reſpect according to them 
is nothing different from that of a beaſt. God 
gives to men and to brutes a breath of life, or a 
vivifying ſpiritz all fleſh in which is the breath 
of life; Gen. vi. 17. i. e. all the animals that 
were to die by the waters of the deluge. This 


ſpirit of life God withdraws when he pleaſes, 


and brings all fleſh to corruption, ſays Job xxxiv, 
14, 15. And the P/almz}t civ. 29. ſpeaking of ani- 


mals, to which God gives their ſubſiſtence, fays, 
thou takeſi away their breath, they die, and return 


to their duſt, And Solomon, Ecel. xii. 7. then 


ſhall the duſt return to the earth as it bas, and the 
ſpirit fhall return unto God who gave it. And St. 


Paul, ſpeaking to the philoſophers of Athens, 
ſays, that God giveth to all life, and breath, and 
all things. Accs xvii. 25. 


But, beſide this ſpirit, this breath, which is the prin- 


ciple of animal life, common to men and to 
brutes, which is diſperſed after death, we muſt 
acknowledge, that there is in man a ſpiritual, a 
reaſonable, and immortal ſoul, the origin of our 


thoughts, of our deſires, of our reaſonings; 


which diſtinguiſhes us from the brute creation, 
and in which chicfly conſiſts our reſemblance to 
A 2 God.: 
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God: Gen. i. 26. This ſubſtance muſt be ſpi- The Rabbint alſo aſcribe to /oulr, after their ſepa. 


ritual, becauſe it thinks; it muſt be immortal, 
becauſe it is ſpiritual. Some philoſophers, as 
Plato, have been of opinion, that it was a por- 
tion of the deity : | 
| Divinæ particulam auræ. 
| HORAT, lib. 2. Sat. 2. 
But how can deity be obnoxious to the evils and 
weakneſſes of our ſouls; to fin, to defire, to pain? 
It is true, ſcripture aſcribes both to man and beaſt, 
a ſoul, a ſpirit, life, and reſpiration ; but it al- 
lows to man alone the privilege of underſtanding, 
knowledge of God, wiſdom, immortality, hope 
of future happineſs, and of eternal life: it only 
threatens men with puniſhment in another life, 
and with the pains of hell. | 5 
Are ſouls merely ſpiritual, without any mixture of 
matter even of the moſt fine and ſubtile? 80 
ſay chriſtian philoſophers and divines. The an- 
tients were not convinced of this. The antient 
compiler of the book of Enoch thought the angels 


were corporeal, and conſequently, ſo were the 


ſouls of men; ſince he ſuppoſes ſouls to be of 
the ſame nature as angels. The ancient Greek 
and Latin fathers, who read in Genefts, that the 
angels of God ſaw the daughters of men, and 
took to themſelves wives, and from them pro- 
duced giants; thoſe fathers, made no doubt of 
their having bodies, and that they were ſuſcep- 
| _ tible of bodily paſſions, 

But as it was very difficult to reconcile this opi- 
nion, of the materiality of the foul, with its other 
properties, which can only agree to a pure ſpirit, 
they perſuaded themſelves, that the /oul was 
compoſed of two parts; one purely ſpiritual, 
which has the faculty of thinking, and which 
approaches the nature of God; the other 
ſubtile, penetrating, and approaching to the 
nature of very fine Ether. The author of the 
book of Enoch, ſays, that zhe ſpirits of the ſouls of 
men put up their ſighs even to heaven, The ſpirit, 
or the underſtanding, is incloſed in the foul, as 
in its caſe. The ſoul, when ſeparated from the 
body has ſtill a reſemblance of the body which it 
animated, and is, as it were, the image of it. 
But the ſpirit, the intellectual part, has nothing 
ſenſible or corporeal. When ſouls appear to 
men after death, the „ul, not the ſpirit, returns. 


The /oul of Patroclus appeared to Achilles; it re- 


ſembled the hero it had animated; it had his 

ſtature, his eyes, his voice, and even his very 
cloaths. Homer. Iliad. xxiii. When Ulyſſes 
deſcended into hell, he there ſaw the divine 
Hector; i. e. his image, his /,; for as to him- 
ſelf, or his ſpirit, it was with the immortal Gods, 
partaking of their joys, Id. Odyfſ. A. v. Goo. 


ſoul, They hold, that immediately after death, 


ſuffer: that the /ouls of ſaints, on the contrary 


Feſus Chriſt appeared to his apoſtles after his 


according to popular opinion, and from whence 


Perhaps it will be faid, that theſe ſentiments of the 


| Judices, from which they were afterwards de- 


We commonly believe, that God creates /us at 


| fdds. Angels and ſouls reſide in the pureſt and 


SOU 


ration from the body, another ſubtile bod 
which they call the veſſel, or ſcabbard, of the 


the ſouls of the wicked are inveſted with a king 
of cloathing in which they are condemned t9 


are clad in a magnificent habit, and with a ſplen. 
did body, by the help of which they are inured 
to the brightneſs and felicity of their happy ſtate, 
The apoſtles made no doubt of the apparition of 
ſpirits, and thought theſe ſpirits to have the 
form and appearance, the voice, and the out- 
ward marks, of the perſons to which they be. 
longed. 'The giants of old, who groaned under 
the waters, Job xxvi. 5. and the kings of the 
nations that are under the earth, Prov. ix. 18. 
Iſai. xiv. 9. Ezek. xxxi. xxxii. are repreſented, 
as having the ſame enſigns of honour, the ſame 
outward forms, as they had on earth, When 


reſurrection, St. Thomas, fearing it was a mere 
phantom, or ſpirit, ſuch as ſometimes appeared, 


no concluſion could be drawn that the bodies 
were riſen; our Saviour, to remove his ſcruples, 
bid him touch him, and lay his hand upon his 
wounds, to convince himſelf that he { Fu) 
was really riſen: John xx. 25, 20, 27. and when 
ſuddenly he preſented himſelf in the midſt of his 
diſciples, he ſays to them, why are ye troubled, 
and why do thoughts ariſe in your hearis? Heboll 
my hands and my feet, that it is 1 myſelf: hand: 
me, and ſee ; for a ſpirit has not fleſh and bones, as 


ye ſee me have. Luke xxiv. 38, 


JETTEC . "nap oO oe oe © Hook I om WR 


apoſtles are only remains of thoſe judaical pre- 


livered, by the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt: as it 
may be pretended that the opinions of the Rab. 
bins, are errors extracted from the philoſophy 
of the Pagans, not illuminated by the light of 
faith and revelation. = 


the time that bodies are produced, which they 
are to inform. The Fews, on the contrary, 
think that God created them all at the begin- 
ning, and that they come to join themſelves to 
bodies, drawn by a certain attraction which Is 
is not eaſy to reſiſt, Angels, demons, and 5 
are ſubſtances of the ſame nature, ſays Phi; 
they differ only in name. As there ere good 
and bad angels, ſo there are alſo good and bad 


higheſt region of the air, from whence they de. 


ſcend into the bodies which they cs Tra 
| | Ting 
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bring thither their good or bad qualities. The 
Fſener, ſays Joſephus, hold ſeuls to be immortal, 
and that, drawn by a certain natural attraction, 
they come to ſhut themſelves up in human 
bodies, as in priſons; that after death, thoſe 
who have lived well, withdraw into delicious 
places beyond the ocean; and thoſe who have 
rived ill, are baniſhed to dark places, there to 


ſuffer puniſhment. And ſpeaking of the Phari- 


ſees, he ſays, that they are perſuaded, that /ouls 
which have lived well, return, after death, to 
the place from whence they came, with a power 
of returning into other bodies; but chat the „ 
of the wicked are condemned to eternal puniſh- 
ment | 

he Robbins teach, that the /ouls of ſuch dead as 
have not been buried, cannot enter the place 
where the /ouls of the departed are, but wander 
about till their bodies are laid in their tomb. 
Bar- Nacham, in Bereſchit Rabba cap. 22. Tal- 
mud, tract. Sanbedrim, cap. 4 This opinion 
prevailed among the Greeks and Latins. Homer 


relates, Iliad. P. v. 70, &c. that Patroclus ap- 


peared to Achilles, and ſaid to him; “ bury me 
quickly that I may enter within the gates of the 
kingdom of Pluto; becauſe that the ſouls, thoſe 
phantoms of the dead, drive me from thence, 
and will not ſuffer me to paſs over the river; but 
| wander about the gates of the vaſt palace of 
the god of hell.” And Virgil ſays, 

Nec ripus datur horrendas, nec rauca fluenta 

Tranſportare prius, quam ſedibus offa quicrunt. 

| JENEID. vi. 

hey were alſo of opinion, that rhe /o/s of the 
greater part of the Zeavs remained one year in a 


kind of purgatory; in an undetermined ſtate : 
| That during this time they frequently viſited the 


bodies they had animated. that they appeared, 
and might receive aſſiſtance from prayers and 


alms made for them: that the apparition of Sq- 


mel to Saul was ſome time in that year imme- 
diately following his deceaſe; but that aſter this 
year is paſſed, ſpirits, or demons, have no longer 
any power over the /ou/s of the dead. See Ma- 
naſe ben-Iſrael, de Reſur, Mort. lib. ii. cap. 6. 
Tuſtin Martyr, and Origen, thought, that the 


der the power of the devil, who made them 


| lometimes appear, at the charms and evocations 


of magicians, Anaſtaſius of Autioch, in Adeg. qu. 


| 12. ſtrongly ſupports the ſentiments of Origen ; 
| and maintains, that the fouls of the juſt were in 


the power of the devil in hell, before Jeſus Chrift 


| onde thither, and delivered them from 
| thence. | 


Me Talmudifts, think, ſays Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. 


SOU 


cap. 35. that ſouls ſeparate from the body, know 


all that paſſes on earth, becauſe they are com- 
monly a whole year before they enter heaven: 
during all this time they go to and fro through 
the world, and learn whatever is ſaid or done. 
They do not enter heaven, till after the body is 
reduced to duſt, according to thoſe words of 


Solomon. Eccleſ. xii. 7. Then ſball the duſt return 


to the earth as it was, and the ſpixit ſhall return 
unto God who gave it. In a conference held in 
the preſence of the Pope, A.D. 1412, the Jews 
were accuſed of lighting up wax candles at the 
feet, or at the head of the dead, that the /ou/ might 
have light when it came to ſeek its body. It is 
certain, that at this day they light up a lamp at 
the pillow of a dead man's bed, after the body 
is carried to be buried, and that this lamp burns 
there for feven days, Leo of Modena, Cere- 
monies of the Fes, p. v. cap. 9. but they 


are not agreed that this is done to light the / 


at its return thither. 


The immortality of the ſort, is a fundamental doc- 


trine both of the Fexviſh and Chriſtian religion. 
The ancient patriarchs lived and died perſuaded 
of this truth, It was in the hope of immorta- 
lity and of another life, and that the patriarchs 
received the promiſes, For what recompence 
did Abraham receive in this life,—he who lived 
all his days a ſtranger, not poſſeſſing one foot 
of land in the country promiſed him? When 
this patriarch died, and was gathered to his 
fathers; this is not to tell us, that his body. 
was laid in the ſame tomb with his fathers: 
They were of Chaldea, there his fathers were 
buried; but as to himſelf, he was buried in 
the land of Canaan, in a ſepulchre he purchaſed: 
It muſt therefore be meant, that he was ga- 
thered to his fathers in another life, The ſame 


mult be ſaid of Aaron and Moſes, who at their 


deaths were gathered to their fathers; 7. e. to 
the ſpirits, not to the bodies, of their fathers. 


When Balaam defired that his death might be like 
that of the juſt, Numb. xxiti. 10. what did he 


underſtand, but the hope and expeCtation of a. 
happy reſurrection; For as to other circum- 
{tances, the death of the Hebrexws was not 


different from that of other nations. Death 1s 
aà tribute that all men alike muſt pay to nature. 
Another deciſive proof, that the 1/rae/ites believed 


the immortality of the /oul, was their perſuaſion, 
that the /2uls of the dead ſometimes appeared 
after their deceaſe. Samuel appeared to Saul: 


1 Sam. xxviii. 13, 14, 15. Jeremiah appeared. 


to Judas Maccabeus. 2 Macc. xv. 14. When 
the apoſtles ſaw Jeſus Chriſt walking on the 
ſea, they took him for an apparition ; Mat. xiv. 
| | | 26. 
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26. and when he appeared to them after his 
reſurrection, he ſaid to them, Luke xxiv. 39. 
Handle me, and ſee, for a ſpirit has not fleſhy and 
hones, as ye fee me have, They believed alſo a 
reſurrection to come, the puniſhment of the 
wicked in another life, and Abraham's boſom 
for the reception of the juſt ; they had in their 


hiſtories examples of dead men reſtored to life, 
as thoſe raiſed by Elijah and Eliſba. Mioſes had 


forbid them to conſult or inquire of the dead; 


Deut. xxviii. 11. All this proves that the Fevs 
believed the immortality of the ſou, 

If the Saducees denied this immortality, as alſo the 
reſurrection; if the Rabbins Maimonides and 
Kimchi, who taught the annihilation of the / 
were looked on by their nation as a kind of 
heretics and innovators; and thoſe of whom $9- 
lomon has expreſſed the ſentiments Eccleſ. iii. 19, 
20. That which befalleth the ſons of men, befalleth 
beaſts, even one thing befalleth them; as the one 
dieth, ſo dieth the other, yea, they have all one 
breath, ſo that a man hath no pre-eminence above a 


beaſt ; for all is vanity.» All go uno one place, all 


are of the duſt, and all turn to duft again. "Theſe 
were the ſentiments of impious and wicked 
people, diſapproved and condemned by good 
Iſraelites, and conſuted by Solomon himſelf, who 
ſays, Eccleſ. xii. 7. Then ſhall the duſt return to 
the earth as it was, and the ſpirit ſhall return unto 
God who gave it. | 
SPAIN, IoT&1iz. In Greet, rare, or precious, 


SPAIN, is a part of Europe, almoſt ſurrounded by 


the ſea; by the ocean welt and north, by the 
| Mediterranean ſouth and eaſt; and by France 


toward the north. Euſebius, and after him Bo- 


chart, (Phaleg. lib. iii. cap. 7.) think that 


Tharſs is the father of the Spaniarde. St. Paul 


tells the Romans, xv. 24, 28. that he hopes to 


ſee them as he goes to Spain: but it is doubted 


whether he was ever there. Several fathers 
have poſitively affirmed it; Epiphan. hereſ. 27. 
Chryſ/oft. Prafat. in Ep. ad Heb. Hieron. in Jai. 
xi. Theodoret. in 2 Timoth. iv. & in Philip. i. 26. 
Gregor. in Job. lib. xxxi. cap. 22; but others 
ſpeak of it with more diffidence. Baronius and 
| Pererius are for the afhrmative, Scotus and 


Thomas for the negative. Tillemont, note 73 on 
St. Paul. | 


SPARROW, paſſer, in Hebrew, Why, tzipphor, 


YETgg2/ov. This Hebrew word is uſed nor only 
for a ſparrow, but for all ſorts of clean birds; or 
ſuch whoſe uſe was not forbid by the law. The 
Rabbins Kimchi, Pomarius, and Aquinas, pre- 
tend, that it ſignifies all kinds of birds, in 
general; which is confirmed by  Bochart, de 
Animal. Sacr. p. 2. lib. iii. cap. 21, 22. But 


3 


ſparrow. In moſt of the paſſages whe; 


not build in the cedars of L:ibanys, In theſe 


There is a famous paſſage in Leviticus, where 


SPARTANS, ErTaprizvo, people of Lacedentnin, 
SPIKENARD, or Nard. A plant that grows in 


. roſemary, and lavender, are kinds of ſpikenert 
They made a perfume of great eſteem with the 


SPI 
he ſhews alſo, that it ſignifies Particularly ; 
or ſparrow 1s read, we may underſtand a buche 
general. Pſalm xi. 1. Flee as à bird 23 th 
mountain for ſparrows do not frequent e 
tains, Pſalm cii. 7. 1 watch, and am as q yy. 
row alone upon the houſe-top. It ought to be 1 
derſtood of the owl, that hides itſelf under th | 
roofs of - houſes. Pſalm civ, 16, 19, (4; 
Libam, illic paſſeres nidificabunt ; ſparrnys Q 


paſſages therefore paſſer, or ſparrow, ſignifes: 
bird, in general. | 


Maſes appoints him, who is declared clean fon 
his leproſy, to bring to the prieſt at the entry 
of the tabernacle, two young ſparrow: alive 
ſuch as are allowed to be eaten; rather, 5 
birds alive, and clean. For if they muſt neech 
be ſparrows, wherefore add, ſuch as may be 
eaten; as if there were two ſorts ? The Seven 
read only birds, and the interpreter of Origen 
reads 2 hens, The leprous perſon therefor, 
was to bring two clean birds to the door of the 
tabernacle, with a bundle of cedar-branches, &, 
Vide LEPER. 
1 Macc, xiv. 20. That ſow; from 57:70: 

the Indies, whoſe root is very ſmall and flender, 
It puts forth a long, ſmall ſtalk, and has ſever 
ears or ſpikes even with the ground, which ha: 
given it the name of /pikenard, The nard of 
the mountains is moſt odoriferous. All the 
ſpecies of /pikenard are hot and drying; the 
provoke urine, and are binding, when drank, 
The Indian nard, commonly called {ja nat; 
if it be genuine, is of a yellowiſh colour, n. 
clining to purple, and ſhould have its ſpikes 
long, ſo that the briſtles of the ſpike ſhould be 
large and odoriſerous. The taſte ſhould bt 
ſomething ſharp and bitter, and dry upon tht 
tongue; and afterwards leave the mouth full 
a very agreeable ſavour. It is thought that 


blade, or ſpike, of the nard, and of whici 
Scripture ſpeaks. The ſpouſe in Cant. 1. 1% 
iv. 13, 14. (Heb. u nared or nered, Gr. N%% 
ſays; While the king ſitteth at his table, my [Pi 
nard ſendeth forth the ſmell thereof. And in tlie 
goſpel, St. ark, xiv. 3. ſpeaks of the perfuri: 
of ſpikenard; and St. Fohn, xii. 3. Mention 
nardus piſticus, by which ſeveral underſtand le 
pure and unſophiſticated nard. But there - 
great probability, that the copiers have Pr: 

f 
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piſtici, inſtead of nardi ſpicata, or ſpitenard. The 


hikenard, as we call it, or the blade of the nard, 

is the moſt eſteemed for making perfume : that 

taken from the leaves 1s leſs valuable. Cacumina 
nardi in ariſtas fe ſpargunt, idio geming dete nardi 

| ſpicas & folia celebrant, Pliny, lib. x11, cap. 12. 

SPIRIT. In Hebrew, MN, uach; in Greek, 

llycò da, pneuma; in Latin, ſpirits. : 

. In Scripture the word /p7r:t is taken ſometimes 
for the Holy Ghoſt, the third perſon of the 
Holy Trinity, who inſpired the prophets, who 
animates good men, pours his unction into our 
hearts, imparts to us light and comfort, in whoſe 
name we are baptized, as well as in that of the 
Father and the Son; that enlivening /piri# who 

| proceeds from the Father and the Son. 

2. At other times it is taken for breath, reſpiration, 

animal life, which belongs as well to men as 

to animals: this breath God has given us, 
and this he takes away, when he takes away 


uli. 10. | 
3. It Ggnifies alſo the reaſonable ſoul which ani- 
| mates us, and which preſerves its being, even 
aſter the death of the body, That ſpiritual, 


| pable of eternal happineſs. 

| 4 The wind: thus, /piritus procellarum. Spiritus 
= crandis & fortiss In ſpiritu vebementi conteres 
naver Tharſts, & c. In all which places /piritus 
ſignifies only a ſtrong wind. Plalm x. 7. 
I Kings xix. 11. Pſalm xIvui. 7. 
| 5. Spirit allo fignifies an angel, a demon, a ghoſt, 
| a foul ſeparated from the body. It is ſaid, Acts 
XXlll. 8, that the Saducees denied the exiſtence 


his diſciples, ſaid to them, Luke xxiv. 39. Handle 
me, and ſee; for a ſpirit hath not fleſh and bones, as 
Je fee me have, Heb. i. 14. the good angels are 
called miniſiring ſpirits. It is ſaid, 1 Sam. 


God came upon Saul. And in the goſpel the 
| Cevils are often called wnclean ſpirits, evil ſpirits, 
F ſpirits of darkneſs. Vide SOUL. 12 
. Spirit is ſometimes taken for the diſpoſition of 
| of the heart, or of the body; {rather of the 


theſe proceeded from good or bad ſpirits. So a 
| /pirit of jealouſy, a /pirit of fornication, 2 ſpirit 
| Of prayer, a ſpirit of infirmity, a ſhirit of wiſ- 
dom and underſtanding, a /pirit of fear of the 
| Lord, &c. Numb. v. 14. Hof. iv. 2. Zech. x11. 
To Luke xiii. 11. Ecclef. xv. 5. Ifai. xi. 2. 
| /anguihing, or diſcerning, of ſpirits, This was 
| © gilt of God, which coyſitted in diſcerning, 


reaſoning, and chuſing ſubſtance, which is ca- 


of engels and ſpirits. Jeſus Chrijl appearing to 


XVI. 14. xviii. 10. xix. Q. that the evil ſpirit from 


mind, or intellect] becauſe it was preſumed, 
| that the good or evil inclinations of each of 


SPI 
whether a man was really inſpired by the ſpirit 
of God, or was a falſe prophet, and impoſtor, 
who only followed the impulſe of his own ſpirit, 
or of the /pirit of Satan, St. Paul ſpeaks, 
1 Cor. xii. 10. of the diſcerning of ſpirits, among 
the miraculous giſts granted by God to the 
faithful, at the firſt ſettlement of Chᷣriſtianity. 
And St. %u, 1 John iv. 1. Beloved, believe not 
every ſpirit, but try the ſpirits, whether they are of 
God : becauſe many falſe prophets are gone out into 
the world. 

To quench the Spirit. St. Paul cautions the Theſſa- 
lomans, 1 Theſ. v. 19. not to quench the Shirit. 
The Spirit may be quenched, Ai, by forcing, as 
it were, the Holy Ghoſt to withdraw from us, 
by fin, by irregularity of manners, by vanity, 
by avarice, by negligence, and by other crimes 
contrary to charity, to truth, to peace, and to 
the other gifts of the Holy Ghoſt. Secondly, 
the Spirit might have been quenched by ſuch 
actions as cauſed God to take away his ſuper- 
natural gifts and favours, ſuch as prophecy, the 
gift of tongues, the gift of healing, &c. For 
though theſe gifts were of mere grace, and 
God might communicate them ſometimes to 
wicked people, yet he has often granted them to 
the prayers of the faithful, and taken them away, 
to puniſh their abuſe or contempt of them. 

To grieve the Spirit, Epheſ. iv. 30. may be alſo 
taken in two ways; either in the ſenſe of an in- 
ternal grace, habitual or actual: or, in the ſenſe 
of miraculous pifts, with which God favoured 
the primitive Chri/lians, We grieve the Spirit 
of God, by withſtanding his holy inſpirations. 
the motions of his grace; or by living in a 
luke-warm and negligent manner: by deſpiſin 
his gifts, or neglecting them; by abuſing his 
favours, either out of vanity, curioſity, or neg- 
ligence. And in a contrary ſenſe, 2 Tim. i. 6. 
we ftir up the Spirit of God which is in us, 
by the practice of virtue, by our exactneſs in 
complying with his inſpirations, by fervour in 
his ſervice, by renewing our gratitude, &c. 

The ſpirit, as oppoſed to the fleſh, is put for the 
foul by which we are animated. Gen. vi. 3. 
% My /p:r:t thall no longer abide in man, becauſe 

he is but fleſh,” I will deſtroy mankind, I will 
take from them my breath which I gave them, 
the ſoul that I infuſed into them, becauſe they 
are all carnal, debaſed by vile inclinations, by 
brutiſh paſſion: becauſe, in a word, all fleſh have 
corrupted their way upon the earth; they have in 

a great meaſure forgotten that they are reaſon- 
able creatures, and have plunged themſelves 

into the ſtate and condition of beaſts. [Other- 
wiſe, my Spirit ſhall not ſtrive. with man—to 
correct 
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correct him, to reprove his wickedneſs; no; 
but J will chaſtiſe him ſeverely ; his violent in- 
clinations ſhall feel no check from the gentle 
admonitions of my benevolent Spirit, but ſhall 
have their own 
thwarted, but ſhall prove his ruin—at leaſt after 
ſuch a reſpite as I have appointed.) 

Spirit, in the moral ſenſe, is oppoſed to the fleſh. 
Rom. vii. 25. With the mind, or ſpirit, I my/e!f 
ſerve the law of God ; but with the fleſh the law 0 

fin. And Rom. viii. 13. If he live after the 

fleſh, he ſhall die; but if ye through the ſpirit do 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye ſhall live. And 

Gal. v. 19, 22. Now the works of the fleſh are 

manifeſt, which are thefe z adultery, fornication, 

wncleanneſs, laſciviouſneſs, &c. But the fruit of 
the bir it is love, oy, peace, long-ſuffering, gentle- 
neſs, goodneſs, faith, meekneſs, temperance. 

ſpirit of Feſus Chrift, which animates true 
Chriſtians, the children of God, and which 
diſtinguiſhes them from the children of dark- 
neſs, who are animated by the /pirit of the 
world, is, the gift of grace, of adoption, the 
holy Spirit poured into our hearts, which em- 
boldens us to call God, my Father, my Father, 
Rom. viii. 5. Thoſe who are animated by this 

ſpirit have crucified the fleſh, with the aſtections and 
lufts thereof. If we live in the ſpirit, let us alſo 

wall in the ſpirit, Gal. v. 24. And Rom. viii. 
9. Te are not in the fleſh, but in the ſpirit, if ſo be 
that the ſpirit of God davell in you. Now if any 
man have not the ſpirit of Chriſt, he is none of his. 
The /pirit of Fe/us Chrift animated the prophets, 
and inclined them induſtriouſly to enquire at 

what time thoſe particulars ſhould happen, 

which they had foretold, concerning his paſſion 

and glory. 1 Peter i. 11, 5 

SPIRITS. Apparitions of ſpirits, The notion, that 


ſpirits, angels, demons, the ſouls of the dead, 


have ſometimes appeared to men, is univerſally 
ſpread among all nations. It is founded on an 


infinite number of hiſtories, and inſtances ; but 


chiefly on the authority of the ſacred books : 


which relate ſeveral appearances of angels and 


demons. Herein we may alſo obſerve the opi- 
nion, which ſuppoſes the return and appearing 
of the ſpirits and ſouls of dead perſons; in the 
ſtory of the raiſing the ghoſt of Samuel, 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 11, 12. in what is ſaid by Feſus Chriſt to 
his apoſtles, Luke xxiv. 39. Handle me, and ſee, 


for a ſpirit has not fleſh and bones, as ye ſee me 


have in what was imagined by the apoſtles, 


XXV. 9. 
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Then the people began to murmur : but Call, 


Mention is again made of pies in the book dl 


STACHYS, Traue, ſpike ; from 54x05. 
STACHYS, a diſciple of St. Paul, of whom e 


when they ſaw Je/us Chrift in the night walking 


upon the water; Matt. xiv. 26. And in Ads 
xii. 13, 15. when St. Peter ſtood knocking at 
the door, they thought it was his angel, becauſe 


they knew he had been put into 
little before. Andin 2 
prieſt On:as, and the prophet Feremiah 
in a dream to 
way — his fleſh thall not be i a ſort of meaſure, in length nearly 
a foot. 
SPITTLE, Saliva, The ſpittle of him who was 
troubled with a gonorrhea rendered unclean that 
_ perſon on whom it accidentally fell. Ley, xy, ; 


ſhould ſbe not be aſhamed ſeven days? The widgy 


PV. The patriarch Fo/eph pretended to arr 


race of Aua. Amalek dwells to the ſouth, the 


the land, inſiſting on the great difficulty then 
Vould be to conquer it. 
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priſon þ 
Macc. xv. 12, the Th 


appeared 


udas Maccabeus. Vide Soul. 


He continued unclean till evening, and till he 
had waſhed himſelf and his cloaths, To ſpit in 
auy one's face was looked on as the preatef 
outrage; Job xxx. 10. Iſai. I. 6. See Nun), 
xii. 14. If her father had but ſpit in ber fa, 


of a man who died without children, might ſpit 
in the face of his brother, or of his neareſt kin. 
man, that refuſed to take her to wife, Dey; 
The ſoldiers ſpit in the face of ur 
Saviour at his paſſion ; Mark x. 34. xiv, 65. , 
19. Luke xviii. 38. Vide FRacMerts, No, 
LXXVI. p. 133. Cl. p. 2. 


his brethren, and did in effect ſecure hi; 
brother Simeon in priſon, feigning that he tock 
them for ies. According to the rules of wa, 
a /py taken in a camp deſerves to be hanged, 
Moſes ſent twelve ſpies to explore the land of 
Canaan. Vide Numb. xii. 2, 3, &c. When 
they returned, they made their report to the 
people, ſaying, 5** The country where we hae 
been 1s indeed a country flowing with milk and 
honey; but we have ſeen there giants of the 


Hittites, the Febufites, and the Ammorites, in the 
mountains, and the Canaanites along the fet- 
coaſt.” 


one of the meſſengers, endeavoured to encourage 
them. The others, on the contrary, diſparaged 


This terrified the peo. 
ple; who became faint hearted, and were con- 
demned to wander in the wilderneſs. 

Foſhua ii. 1, 2, 


3, &C. 


makes honourable mention, Rom. xvi. 9. Vt 
know no particulars of his life that can be reli 
on. Nicephorus Caliſtus aſſures us, lib. ii. cc. 
30. that St. Andrew came and preached i! 
ſome time at Byzantium, afterwards Cana. 
tinople; but being obliged to leave it, he ordaines 
Stachys biſhop there. The Menæa of the Grew 


ſet down the feaſt of St. Stachys October 18 


15 1 
: ich 


{ 
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which they are followed by the Roman mar- 
tyrology, which alſo makes him biſhop of Byzan- 
tum, and which aſſures us, that to him St. Paul 
makes his recommendations in the epiſtle to the 
Romans, and whom he calls his well. beloved, 
The Greeks give him the title of an apoſtle, and 
put him among the ſeventy-two diſciples. But 
we find nothing of this in authors of greater 
antiquity than Nicephorus. . 
TAD IUM, a furlong, a meaſure of length, 


which conſiſted of one hundred and twenty- five 
geometrical paces. Eight furlongs make a mile, 


and three miles make a common league. Sce 
the Table of meaſures. : 
gadium is alſo taken for the place where they per- 
formed public exerciſes of running., St. Paul al- 
judes to theſe ſpectacles and theſe exerciſes, when 
he ſays, 1 Cor. ix. 24. They which run in a race (in 
fadio) run all, but one recetveth the prize. Theſe 
places were called Fadia, becauſe they were diſtin- 
' guiſhed into courſes, or diſtances, by certain 
reſting places; ſo that ſome of the racers run 
but one diſtance, ſome two or more, each ac- 
cording to his ſtrength. 


STAR, Stella; in Hebrew, 255, cocab. Under 


the name of fars, the Hebrews comprehended 
all the heavenly bodies, conſtellations, and 
planets; all the luminaries, except the ſun and 
the moon. Scripture often expreſſes itſelf as if 
it ſhould ſeem to attribute ſenſe and underſtand- 
ing to the ffars, The ſun and moon were 
called, by the idolatrous Vraelites, king and 
queen of heaven; and the fars were (as it were) 
their army and militia ; Deut. xvii. 3. Both 
received thoſe honours, which were only due to 
their Creator, 
The number of the fars was conſidered as in- 
| finite: the P/almi/?, to exalt the power and 
omniſcience of God, ſays, that he numbers the 
ars, and calls them by their names. He is 
deſcribed as a king taking a review of his army, 
and knowing the name of every one of his ſol- 
diers. Scripture, to expreſs a very extraordinary 
increaſe and multiplication, uſes the ſimilitude of 


| the fars of heaven, or of the ſands of the ſea: J 


will multiply thy ſeed as the lars of the heaven, and as 
the ſand upon the ſea. ſhore; Gen. xv. 5. xxii. 17. 
xxvi. 4. Exod. xxxii. 13, &c. Fob ſays, xxv. 
5. that in the eyes of God, the FA 


long—to his honour, at the beginning of the cre- 
ation, xxxviii. 7. that God locks them up, as with 


a key, and hinders them from appearing, but 
when he pleaſes, Job ix. 7. 
times of diſgrace and public calamity, it is ſaid, 


Vor. II. PART 5 


ars themſelves 
are impure; that they formed a kind of concert 


the Pars withhold their light, and are covered 
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with darkneſs; that they fall from heaven, and 
diſappear. Theſe figurative and emphatic ex- 
preſſions are only weakened and enervated by 
being explained. [I preſume they frequently 
refer to the governing powers of nations. ] 
Amos ſays, that the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs 
carried the flar of your gods, which ye made to 
yourſelves. Vide FRAGMENTs, Nos, CVIII. 
CCXII. Fob ſpeaks in two places of four of the 
principal conſtellations known to the ancients 


the bear, Orion, the Hyades, and the ſtar of the 


ſouth. Job ix. 9. & xxxviii. 31, 32. 


Star of Balaam, and Star of the Magi, vide Mac! 


and ABRAHAM, wlt, alſo, ad fin. 


STARS. To caution the Hebrews againſt the 


idolatry that prevailed over almoſt all the eaſt, 
of worſhipping the ſun, moon, and ſtars; Moyes 
informs us, Gen. i. 14, 15, 16, that God gave 


them their being, and that he ſeparated them 
from that maſs of matter which he produc- 


ed out of nothing. Fob, xxxviii. 7. deſcribes 
the fars, as praiſing the creator at the beginning 
of the world. And Jſaiah, xiv. 13. makes 


Lucifer ſay at his rebellion; I will aſcend into 


heaven, I will exalt my throne above the flars of 
God, [but who is this Lucifer F] 


The beauty and ſplendor that men obſerved in the 
ars, and the great advantages they derived from 


them; the wonderful order apparent in their 
courſes; the influence aſcribed to them, in the 
produCtion and preſervation of animals, of ſruits, 


plants, and minerals, have induced almoſt all 


people of the world to impute to them life, 


knowledge, power, and to pay them a ſovereign 


worſhip and adoration. Moſes ſays, Deut. iv. 
19. Left thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and 
when thou ſeeſi the ſun, and the moon, and the ſtars, 
even all the hoſt of heaven, thou ſhould}? be driven to 
worſhip them, and ſerve them, which the Lord thy 
God hath divided unto all nations under the qwhole 
heaven. And Fob ſays, xxxi. 26, 2), 28. If I 


beheld the ſun when it ſhined, or the moon walking 


in brightneſs; and my heart hath been ſecretly 
enticed, or my mouth hath kiſſed my hand, (by 
way of adoration): 7his alſo were an iniquity to 
be puniſhed by the judge ; for 1 ſhould have denied 
the God that is above. The worſhip of Baal, of 


Aſtarte, of the queen of heaven, of the hoſt of 


heaven, with which the Jews were often re- 
proached, was the worſhip of the ars, eſpe- 
cially of the ſun and moon. St. Stephen, Acts 
vii. 42. after having ſpoke of the worſhip of 
the golden calf by the 1/raelites in the wilder- 
neſs, ſays, that God gave them up to their 
blindneſs, and that they paid their adoration 
to the hoſt of heaven, and carried in the deſart 
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the tent of Moloch, and the ark of their god 
Remphan. | | 


The Ve both ancient and modern, aſeribe great 


influence to the ffars. Philo, Leg. Allegor. lib. 
1. p. 41. imputes to them a great part of what- 


ever happens on the earth. He ſays elſewhere, 


that the ars are not only animals, but even 
moſt pure ſpirits; that the air is replete with 
animals, or ſpirits, continually deſcending, to 
animate bodies. He had borrowed theſe notions 
from his maſter Plato. Origen was guilty of 
the ſame miſtake, tom. i. in Joan. p. 179. The 
Rabbins alſo aſcribe intelligence to the heaven, 
and the fars. Maimonid. Moſe-nebochim, part 2. 
cap. 4. &c. Menaſſe-ben-Tſrael, prob. 25, &c. 
they maintain, that they have a knowledge of 
God ; that they know themſelves; that God is 
the object of their deſires; that their know- 


ledge and actions are more perfect than thoſe of 
men. | 


. . . . 0 
Maimonides ſays, that among wiſe men there is 


no controverſy about the fars : they all agree, 


that they have a great influence on the genera- 


tion and corruption of ſublunary bodies. Some 


impute the direction of affairs rather to the 


angels, than the /ars ; but others maintain, that 


it is the fars which pour out their influences on 


the earth: every herb, according to them, has 
its particular far, from whence it receives its 
virtue; which virtue is even extended to the 
body of man, and to the principal actions of his 
life. However, this does not take away the 
liberty of man; the planets lay him under no 
neceſſity: their effects are chiefly confined to 


the body; as health, complexion, and what de- 
pends thereon. 


The ſacred books ſometimes ſeem to aſcribe 


knowledge to the ars we are told, that the 
flars praiſed the Lord at the beginning of the 
world. Job xxxvili. 7. The ſun, the moon, 
and the ſtars are excited to praiſe the Lord. 
'The moon is faid to withdraw her light, to 
obey the voice of Jeſbua that the ſun ſtopt its 
courſe, at the command of this general of God's 
people: that the ſun riſes as a bridegroom, who 
comes out of his nuptial chamber. Pſalm xix. 
5. Fob ſays, that the Lord commandeth the ſun, 
and it riſeth not; and ſealeth up the ftars. 

ut all theſe expreſhons, which are merely popu- 
lar, are not to be underſtood literally; for then 


we muſt ſay, that the earth, the trees, the 
Waters, are animated, fince we find in Scrip- 


ture expreſhons that would inſinuate as much. 
All the creatures glorify God, bleſs the Lord, 
and obey him, each in its way, If we allow 
any thing more to the ſun, the moon, or the 


STATER, a piece of money of the value of one 


_ tranſlates /hekel by Stater, See Esel. iv, 1% 
STATUE of Salt. The ſcripture tells us, that 


STATUE of Nebuchadnezzar; or rather the /atuetha! 


iron, and the feet partly of iron and part) of 


of Nebuchadnezzar, i. e. of the Chaldeans, wi 
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ſtars, it is becauſe they are creatures of rener 


perfection, and in which the glory and mas. 


nificence of God ſhine forth more eminent) 
and conſpicuouſly. 


The far foretold by Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 19, Tu. 


ſhall come a ſtar out of Jacob, and a ſceptre fal 
riſe out of Iſrael, and ſhall finite the co4y2; ,; 
Moab, and deflroy all the children of Sheth. 15 
cording to the modern Jezus, this flar ſignilie 
king David, who conquered the Meoabites, ang 
reduced them under his obedience. But the 
ancient Jeu, as the paraphraſts Oyleln an 
Jonathan, explain it of the Meſiab, which ;; 
certainly the literal and natural ſenſe of th; 
paſſage. Some have thought that in this place 
Balaam foretold the appearance of that real f- 
which ſhone at the time of our Saviour's birth 
and which guided the Magi into Fudea, to fee 
the perſon whoſe birth was declared by that 
flar. But this far did not come out of Fac); 
and what is ſaid there cannot be applied to this 
flar, which plainly points at a ruler, a con. 
queror, a great prince, in a word, the Mal. 
The Jews were ſo well convinced of this, x: 
the time of Feſus Chrift, and ſome time after. 
wards, that the famous impoſtor Bar-cþalii; 
cauſed himſelf to be called Bar-cocheba, the {on 
of the far, pretending to be the Meſſiab; and 
involved the * of Palgſtine in a revolt, which 
compleated the ruin of that unfortunate nation. 


ſhekel. Mat. xvii. 27. Our Saviour ſent Peter 
to fiſh in the lake of Tiberiase this apoſtle cauglt 
there, with his angle-rod, a fiſh which hat 1 
Stater in its mouth. This ſerved to pay fer 
Chriſt and himſelf, what they owed to th? 
temple, which was half a ſhekel a-piece. I 
1 Sam. ix. 8. a quarter of a ſhekel, is tranſlated 
by quarta pars Stateris; and in Feremy, St. fer 


& v. 1. 


Lot's wife was changed into a fatue of jalt. dee 
LoT's WIRE. | | 


Nebuchadnezzar ſaw in his dream, Dan. ii. 3!, 
&c. which was very large and terrible to behold: 
its head was of gold, its breaſt and its arms of 
filver, the belly and thighs of braſs, the legs 


clay. Daniel's explication was,—that the empite 


repreſented by the head of gold; the empire of 
the Perſians, founded by Cyrus, was repreſentes 
by the breaſt and arms of filver; the empire e 


the Grecians, founded by Alexander the 9 
b 1 
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was hinted at by the belly and thighs of braſs: 
the empire of the Romans was denoted by the 
legs of iron ; or rather, this empire being divi- 
ded into two, is that of the Seleucidæ in Syria, 


and of the Lagide in Egypt. The attempts of 


the kings of Egypt and Syria, to unite their in- 
tereſts by intermarriages, not ſucceeding, are 


repreſented by the feet, being partly of iron, 


and partly of clay. The little ſtone that comes 
from the mountain, and which overturns the 
fatue, is the empire of the Romans, under which 


58151 
put at their head; and it is believed he had 


ſtudied at the feet of Gamaliel. As he was full 


of the Holy Ghoſt, and of zeal, Acts vi. 5, 6, 


Kc. he performed many wonderful works and 


miracles: and ſome of the ſynagogue of the 
freed- men, of the Cyrenians, of the Alexandrians, 
and others, diſputing with him, could not with- 
ſtand his wiſdom and ſpirit. 


Then they ſuborned falſe witneſſes, to teſtify, that 


appeared the Meſſiah, whoſe kingdom ſaw the 


fall of the Roman Coloſſus. 
The ſame Nebuchadnezzar cauſed a golden ftatue 


to be ſet up, of ſixty cubits high, and ſix cubits 


thick. Vide the hiſtory in Daniel, and FRAG- 
MENT, No. CL. page 113. X 

It is enquired, what this fatue was, and what it 
repreſented? Some think it was a fatue of Ne 
buchadnezzar himſelf; others that of his father, 
whom he had a mind to deify: but, to us it 
ſeems moſt probable, that it was a fatue of the 
god Bel, to whom he deſigned a particular wor- 
ſhip, at the time of the playing of the inſtru- 
ments: and, in effect, he did not complain of 
the Jezvs for refuſing to worſhip him, or his 
father, but his gods, 

| STEPHANAS, CXrTe@av&, crown, or crowned ; 
from the Greek, 5e@avy, a crown. 

STEPHANAS, the name of a principal chriſtian 
of Corinth, whom St. Paul baptized, with all 
his family, probably about A.D. 52. 1 Cor. i. 


16. Stephanas devoted himſelf to the ſervice of 


the church; and A. D. 56 he came to St. 
Paul at Epheſus, 1 Cor. xvi. 15, 17. and, ac- 
cording to Chry/oſtom, in 1 Cor. homil. 44. 
brought him letters from the church of Corinth, 
to conſult him concerning marriage, continence, 
and, perhaps, other ſubjects, which St. Paul 
treats of in his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
which the apoſtle wrote from Epheſus A.D. 56. 


and ſent by Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achai- ' 


cus. We know no other particulars of Stephanas. 
STEPHANUS, EreTevos. | 


STEPHEN; in Greek, Stephanos, which ſignifies 
a crown. Stephen the firſt martyr, was probably 
of the number of thoſe Helleniſtical Fews that 


believed in Jeſus Chriſt, Epiphanius, de Chriſto, 
cap. iv. p. 50. thinks he was of the number o 


the ſeventy two diſciples of Feſus Chriſt; but 
this is not certain. Teſus Chriſt appointed his 
ſeventy-two diſciples to teach and preach ; but it 
leems that Szephen, and the fix other firſt 


when they were choſen to ſerve tables: which 
which was in the year 35. St. Stephen is always 


they heard him blaſpheme againſt Moſes, and 
againſt God; and they drew him before the 
Savibedrim. Stephen appeared in the midſt of 
this aſſembly, with a countenance like that of an 
angel; and the high-prieſt aſking him, what he 
had to anſwer? in his defence, he ſhewed—he 
had not ſaid any thing, either againſt eee, or 
the temple,—but that the 7exwws had always op- 
poſed themſelves to God and his prophets ; he 
upbraided them with the hardneſs of their hearts, 
with their putting the prophets to death, and, 
laſtly, with ſlaying Fe/us Chriſt himſelf, 


At theſe words they were enraged and gnaſhed 


their teeth againſt him. But Stephen lifting up 
his eyes to heaven, ſaid; I ſee the heavens open, 
and the ſon of man ſtanding at the right hand of 
God. 'Then the Jeu cried out, ſtopped their 


ears, and falling on him, they drew him out of 


the city, and ſtoned him. The witneſſes laid 
down their cloaths at the feet of a young man 
called Saul, then one of the moſt eager perſe- 
cutors of the chriſtians, but afterwards one of 
the moſt zealous preachers of chriſtianity. 


| Stephen called upon the Lord, and ſaid; Lord. 


impute not this ſin to them. After which he 
fell aſleep in the Lord, and ſome pious perſons 


took care to bury him, and accompanied his fu- 


1 


neral with great mourning. Acts viii. 2. 

his is what ſcripture informs us of St. Stephen 
and his martyrdom. We are told many parti- 
culars of his burial, and afterwards of the diſco- 
very of his body, in a work printed at the end 


of the ſeventh tome of St. Auſtin, under the 


STIGMATA. Certain marks and inciſions made 


falſe deity. Theſe marks were imprinted, either 


name of Lucian the prieſt. The devotion paid 
to him is very antient in the church. 


by the heathen in their fleſh, in honour of ſome 


by a hot iron, or with a needle, with which they 
made ſeveral punCtures, which they afterwards 


filled with a fine powder, either black, blue, or | 


| ſome other colour, which incorporated with the 


fleſh, and remained indelible. 


The greater part of the Arabian women have 
deacons, had not that particular deſignation, 


their arms and cheeks marked with theſe $/1g- 
mata. Lucian, in his book of the Syrian poddeſs 
ſays, that the Mriaus wore theſe printed cha- 
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rafters ſome on their hands, others on their Acts xvii. 18. The Stoichs placed the ſu tem 
necks. Moſes warns the Iſraelites from making happineſs of man in living agreeably to 8 
any figure, or any mark upon their bodies: Ye and reaſon. They ſeem to have looked on Cod 
ſhall not make any cuttings in your fleſh for the dead, as the ſoul of the world. | 
nor print any marks upon you. Levit. xix. 28. STONES. We have ſpoken of the ſeyer1] dre. T 

Ptolemy Philopater gave orders, that the Fewws who cious ſtones, or gems, mentioned in ſcripture 
had forſaken their religion, and had embraced Neither the Jes nor even the antient Gre jr. 
that of the pagans, ſhould be ſtigmatized with the terpreters, ſeem to have had correct knowlede: 


mark of an ivy-leaf, which tree is dedicated to of the proper ſignification of the original term; 
Bacchus. 3 Macc. AToypa@opersgs xaparlerba: Vide Louis de Dieu on Exod. xxviii. 17, &, nd 
nat Jie rupog tis T0 obpa Tepacypy Alovos  Braunius, de Veſtitu Sacerdetum Hebrerum, lib. 0 


#1050TVM, St. Fohn Rev. xiii. 16, 17. alludes ii. cap. 8, 9, &c. alſo Francis de la Rue, | 
to this cuſtom, when he ſays, the beaſt print= Gemmis. | 
ed his character on her people in their right For the names of the precious ſtones which were 
hand, and on their fore-head; and forbad all to in the High-prieſt's breaſt-plate. Exod, xxy;;, 
buy or to ſell, but thoſe who bore this mark. St. 17, &c. The reader may ſee their articles, 
Paul declares, Gal. vi. 17. that he bore in his On the two ſhoulders of the high-prieſt were ty 
body the marks of the Lord Je, i. e. the ſcars ones, called in Hebrew, Shohem, Vulgate On, 
of ſtripes received for his ſake, and in his ſervice, LXX. Emeralds, Exodus xxviii. 9. We thin; 
and that he looked on them as ſo many Sig mata, this to be the true fignification of the Heb 
or honourable marks of his conſecration to his word Shobem. 
ſervice. Vide FRAGMENT, No. CVII. p. 12. St. John, Rev. xxi. 19, 20, 21, &c. ſpeaks ot 
Philo the Few ſays, de Monarch. lib. 14. that the New Feruſalem, the ſpouſe of the lam, 
there were men, who printed characters on their whoſe foundations were precious ,. — 
fleſh with hot irons, to devote themſelves more - As—1, Faſper; 2, Sapphire; 3, Chalcediny; 
ſolemnly and avowedly to the worſhip of their 4, Emerald; 5, Sardonyx; 6, Sardius; 7, CMH. 
idols, and to prove with greater evidence their fſolite; 8, Beryl; g, Topaz; 10, Chryſipraſuc, 
engagement. Procopius, in Iſa. xliv. takes notice 11, Facinth; 12, Amethyſt. 
of an antient cuſtom among chri/tians, who made To theſe precious ſones may be added the fone of 
marks on their arms and wriſts, repreſenting the ww, hid, fis, or ww ſes, or ſais, mentioned 
croſs, or the monogram of 7e Chriſt: a 1 Chron. xxix. 2. and Eſth. i. 6. which is 
cuſtom which ſtill continues among the oriental commonly tranſlated fine white marble. | 
chriſtians, and thoſe who make a pilgrimage to The fone Gazith, 1 Chron. xxii. 2, n N. | 


eruſalem. Prudentius deſcribes the manner take this to be common marble, ſawed, and po- 
in which the pagans made their S7igmata, in liſhed, | 55 
honour to their gods: The fone of Phuc. D 238. 1 Chron. xxix. 2. {a 
Quid cum ſacrandus accipit ſphragitidas ? liv. 11. Phuc, in Hebrew, fignifies antimony, or 
Acus minutas ingerunt ornacibus, 8 0 Stibium. We may ſee by Jhaiab, that the lane of 
His Membra pergunt urere; utque 1gniverint | Phuc was uſed for pavements. The ane of 
Quamcumque partem corporis fervens nota _ 95 | tien . . 
Stigmavit, hanc ſic conſecratam prædicant. e ee 46 @, MIACTSL Of & ie 
| wg tpi HywN. x. - Colour, full of ſhining veins, like poliſhed iron, 


STOICKS, Crool, thus called by the Greeks, and which has an intermediate nature, between 
becauſe they aſſembled and converſed together metal and fone. [Something like black lead are. 
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under a porch, or portico, in Greek cod, Stoa. The corner ſtone, or the head ſtone of the corner. ls 
; STOICKS, heathen philoſophers, who took their that which is put at the angle of a building 
7 name from the Greek word ffoa, ſignifying a whether at the foundation, or on the top 0! 


porch, or portico, becauſe Zeno, the head of the the wall. Jeſus Chriff was that corner fant 
Stoicks, kept his ſchool in a porch of the city of which though rejected by the es, is the corn 

' Athens. Diogenes Laertius in his life of Zeno, ſtone of the church, Pſalm cxviii. 22. and ths 
and others have treated of theſe philoſophers. fone that binds and unites the ſynagogue and 
Foſephus ſays, that the phariſees approach very the Gentiles in the union of the ſame faith, 
near to the ſentiments of the Stoicks, They af- Acts iv. 11. TIfaiah xxviii. 16, Eph. il. 20. 
feed the ſame ſtiffneſs, patience, apathy, au- 1 Pet. ii. 6. Matth. xxi. 42. Mark x. 1% 
ſterity, and inſenſibility. The ſect of the Stoicks Luke xx. 17. | 
was conſiderable at Athens when St. Paul came The ſtoue of Zoheleth, 1 Kings i. 9. as the rabbins 
thither, ſince he had conferences with them. ſay, was a fone that ſerved for exerciſe to = 
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people, who tried their ſtrength, either in lifting The Aahometans think, that Jacob's fone was 


it, caſting it, or rolling it; upon which they 


are not entirely agreed. See Zech. xii. 3. 4 


| Plone of pro. : T 
The Hebrews ſometimes give the name of fone, 


or rock, to kings, to princes, or to God him- 


ſelf. Joſepbh in Egypt became the flone of 1/r ael. 
Gen. xlix. 24. hey alſo give the name of 


tones to their weights uſed in commerce. Levit. 


x. 26. Juſt weights ſhall ye have: Heb. Ju 
| Fat . Ba not reefs in thy bag 2 
weights, a great and a ſmall, Deut. xxv. 13. 
Heb. a fone and a ſtone. The lone of the king, 
is the king's weight. 2 Sam. xiv. 26. See 
alſo Prov. xvi. 11. Xx. 10, 23. Mic. vi. 11. 
A flone of fraud, 1s a deceitful weight. 


| They call a great ſhower of hail, hail-fones. Joſh. 


x, 11. See Iſai, xxx. 30. Ezek. xiii. 12, 13. 
XXXViil 22. | 
Jacob's flone, is that he uſed for his pillow, when 


he went to Meſopotamia, and upon which he 


poured oil, by a kind of conſecration, becauſe 
it was to ſtand as an altar to the Lord after his 
return. Gen. xxvili. 18. And, in effect, he 
did come hither to pay his vows, and to offer 
his ſacrifices, after he returned out of that 
country. Gen. xxxv. 14. From Jacob's anoint- 
ing of this ſtone, ſay ſome, the Pagans took up 
the practice of pouring oil on certain ſtones 
which they worſhipped. Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Strom. lib. vii. aſſures us, that they paid a reli- 
gious worſhip to theſe kind of fones. Arnobius, 
cont, Gen. lib. 1. acknowledges, that he himſelf 
had fallen into this kind of idolatry,. before 
he embraced Chriſtianity : Si quando conſpexeram 
lubricatum lapidem, & ex olivi unguine lubri- 
catum, tanquam inefſet vis præſens, adulabar, 
affabar, 


| The ancient Phenicians, called by the name of 


Bethulzg, ſuch ones as were conſecrated to 
divine worſhip. ZEuſebius, prepar. lib. i. cap. 10. 
Sanchoniathon aſcribes the invention of them to 
the god Celus; he ſays, they are living and 
animated fones, They were long ſeen about 


Mount Libanus. Aſclepiades, apud Photium, Cod, 


242. takes notice of them near Heliopolis, in 


Hria. They aſcribed oracles to them, and the 
preſence of ſome deity, or of ſome genius that 
animated them. Some of theſe Bethulza were 
conſecrated to Saturn, others to the ſun, or to 
other deities. Heſjchius ſays, that the poets 
call the fone which Saturn devoured inſtead of 
his ſon Jupiter, by the name of Bethula, I 
doubt not but that the word Bethula or Bethu- 
lea, is derived from Bethel, where Jacob anointed 
a one in honour of the true God. 


conveyed to the temple of Zeru/alem, and is 


| ſtill preſerved in a moſque there, in the place 


where they think the temple formerly ſtood. 


They call this ffone Aljakra, or the flone of 


unction. The cadi Gemaleddin, ſon of Vallel, 


writes, that paſſing through Feru/alem, in his 


way to Egypt, he ſaw Chriſtian prieſts carrying 
glaſs phials full of wine over the Sakra, near 
which the AMiſſulmen had built their temple, 


which, for this reaſon, they call e Temple of 
the Stone, This wine that the Chriflian prieſts 


ſet upon the ſfone, was, without doubt, deſigned 
for the celebration of maſs there. | 


Shower of onen. Joſbuãa x. 11. ſpeaks of its rain- 


ing /tones upon the Canaanites. And it came to 
paſs as they fled from before Iſrael, and were in 
the going down to Beth-horon, that the Lord caſt 
down great ſtones from heaven upon them unto 
Azekah, and they died. They were more that 
died with hail-ſtones, than they whom the children 
of Iſrael flew with the ſword. Some pretend, 
that this was ordinary hail, but larger and more 
violent than uſual: Others maintain, that 70% 
is to be underſtood literally, of a ſhower of 
ſtones, The text feems to be expreſs for 
this ſentiment, and the thing 1s not impoſlible. 
We have ſeveral inſtances of ſhowers of /fones. 


When the Scripture ſpeaks of theſe events, it 


ſpeaks of them as of a prodigy. But a common 
ſhower of hail has nothing of a miracle in it. 


Maſius, Bonfrere, Grotius, explain it literally of 


a ſhower of ſones. Adfes, Deut. xxviii. 24. 
ſpeaks of a ſhower of duſt and ſand, with which 
he threatens J/rae/l., The Romans, who looked 


on ſhowers of /tones as very dilaſtrous,. in their 
annals have noticed many inſtances of them. 
Under the reign of Tullus Haſtilius, when it was. 


known to the people of Rome, that a ſhower of 
flones had fallen on the mountain of Alba, at 
firſt it ſeemed incredible. They ſent out 
proper perſons to inquire into this prodigy, 
and it was found that ones had fallen after the 
ſame manner as a ſtorm of hail driven by the 
wind. Tit. Liv. lib. i. decad. 1. p. 12. Idem. 
lib. xxv. xxx. xxxiv. xxxv. & alibi paſſim. Some 


time after the battle of Canna, there was ſeen. 


upon the ſame mountain of Alba, a ſhower of 


ones, which continued for two days together, 
In 1538, near a village in 1taly, called Triper- 
gola, after ſome ſhocks of an earthquake, there 


was ſeen a ſhower of ones and duſt, which 
darkened the air for two days, after which 


they obſerved that a mountain had roſe up in 


the midſt of the Lucrine lake. Montfaucon, 
Diar. [talic. cap. 21. [It is probable the ſtones 


mentioned: 
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mentioned by Livy, came from an eruption of 


mount Ve/uvius, being brought by a tempeſt: 
but from whence could thoſe come that fell on 
the Canaanites ? The inſtances of. enormous 
Vail. tones are amply ſufficient. Exod. ix. 25. 
Rev. xvi. 21.] 


This is not to affirm that there was no miracle 


here, as there was none in thoſe ſhowers of 


tones mentioned by Livy; but the miracle con- 


fiſts much leſs in the thing itſelf, than in the 
circumſtances of time and place. 


Stone of offence. What we meet in our way, 
which makes us ſtumble or fall. Iſai. viii. 14. 


St. Peter and St. Paul have ſaid that Jeſus Chri/ 
was a flumbling-flone to the Fews who believed 
not on him. Rom. ix. 33, 34. 1 Pet. ii. 8. 


| Moſes ſays, that God would give to the He- 


| brews a country, whoſe rocks and flones 


ſhould ſupply them with plenty of honey 


and oil. Deut. xxxii. 13. He made him to 
ſuck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty 
rock. And the P/almiſi ſays, Pſa. Ixxx1. 16. 
ſpeaking of the miracle by which Mes drew 
water out of the rock; With honey out of the 
rock ſhould I have ſatisfied thee. In Pal:fline the 
bees often ſtore up their honey in holes of the 
rocks. To this the Scripture alludes in this 
place. Fob ſays, Job xxix. 6. in the ſame 


ſenſe, that in his proſperity, the rock poured me 


| out rivers of oil, becauſe olive-trees generally 


grew on the mountains. 


Many people bordering on Paleſtine, dwelt in the 


rocks and hollow ſtones in the mountains. The 
people inhabiting on the Perſian gulph, lived in 
the ſame manner. For this reaſon they were 
called in Greek, Troglodytes, i. e. people who 
dwell in caves and mountain-groves. 'Thoſe 
that inhabited the deſart about Tekoah, lodged 
in caverns dug in the earth, ſays Ferom. The 
Idumeans had their ordinary abodes in the clefts 
of the rocks. Jer. xlviii. 28. O ye that dwell 
in Moab, leave the cities and dwell in the rock, 
and be like the dove that maketh her neſt in the 


ſides of the hole's mouth. Hither the Moabiter 
aſed to retreat in times of calamity. The Ken- 


ites, who dwelt to the ſouth of the Dead-ſea, 
Jodged after the ſame manner: And be looked on 
the Kenites, and took up his parable and ſaid ; 
Strong is thy daelling-place, and thou putteſt thy 


neſt in a rock, Numb. xxiv. 21. | 


In Ifai. li. 1. God ſays to the Fews, Look unto 


the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of 
the pit whence ye are digged; i. e. to Abraham 


and the patriarchs, your anceſtors. And Matt. 


lit. 9. John the Baptiſt tells the Phariſees; Think 
not to ſay within your ſelves, We have Abraham 


3 


The knives of fone uſed by the qr in circum, 


They uſed tone knives to make inciſions in the 


they make knives, lancets, and razors. Juli. 


oriental 7ews commonly uſed them for the 


| Moſes forbids the Hebreavs to ſet up in their con- 


S T O 


to our father; for I ſay unto you, 15 

of theſe ſtones to She? $1 children 3 Ab 
He can convert the moſt hardened hearts 3 
call thoſe at the greateſt diſtance, It ig bel 2 
that when be ſpoke this, the Baptiſt pow.” 
the ones in the deſart, but underſtood the = 
that were yet infidels and gentiles, Pop 


fion, were not enjoined by the law : 

uſe was founded, Shes = n i 
ence, or experience of this kind of * 
ment, being leſs dangerous than thoſe of Ma: 
Zipporah uſed a flone to circumciſe her he 
Exod. iv. 25. Jaſbua did the ſame, whe, h 
cauſed ſuch of the 1/raelites to be circumciſe) ; 
Gi/gal, as had not received circumciſion dunn 
their journey in the wilderneſs; Toſh. v N 
This expreſſion ſhews, that knives were as 
then in common uſe. The Egypriant ys 
theſe knives of fone to open dead bodies that 
were to be embalmed, Herodot. lib. ii. cap, : 
Pliny, lib. xxxv. cap. 12. aſſures us, that the preſe 
of the mother of the gods had ſharp 22 
with which they cut themſelves, which tl: 
thought they could not do with any thing ele 
without danger. Catullus obſerves that 4, 
demaſculated himſelf after the ſame manns 
Catul. carm. de Berecynt & Athy, : 


Devolvit acuto ſibi pondera ſilice. 


tree from whence the balm diſtilled : alſo, for. 
merly inſtead of pen-knives, to cut the cane; 
for writing with. Scaliger ſays, that he hal 
ſeen at Lyons two of theſe fone knives, The 
Africans of Morocco, and ſome American, u 
this day, have them in common uſe, of whicl 


lib. vi. Epigram. apud Benfrer. 1 Jef. v. The 


circumciſion of their children, being not unli: 
flints for guns: But the weſtern Jerur ul: 
razor. D. Toh. de Palafox, cap. 12. 


try any fone that is exalted or remarkable 
Levit. xxvi. 1. Town e LXX. Alo gu. 
The Hebrew may be tranſlated by a ſe for 
ſight, a land-mark, that ſtands on an eminence 
or in ſome great road, that it might be ſeen 
a diſtance. Szrabo lib. xvii, mentions tlie? 
flones, on the highways in Egypt. They at 
raiſed high, are poliſhed, round, almoſt ſpler: 
cal; made of a kind of a black and hard. 
of which mortars are made in that count!) 
Theſe ſones or columns are placed on a lar 
flone, or baſe, and ſometimes have anotie 


. - ! 
leſſer fone over them, as a capital. Some = 
a So aloe 
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gone and ſeparate; the greateſt are almoſt 
twelve feet in length, and generally they are 
about half as thick; thus ſays Strabo. There 
are alſo ſeveral remarkable and eminent ner 
upon Libanus, as' the ſame author teſtifies. 
The Syrians and Egyptians had ſuch a reſpect 
for theſe ones, that they almoſt adored them. 
They anointed them with oil, as may be ſeen 
from Apuleius, they kiſſed them, and faluted 
them. It is likely, this is what Maſes forbad 
the Hebrews. | | 

Genom ſays, Proverbs xvi. 8. As he that bindeth a 
one in a ſing, fo is he that giveth honour to a fool. 
Or, as the Vulgate, He that heaps honours on a 
fool, does like one who throws a /one on thoſe 
heaps, that are raiſed to the honour of Mercury. 
Statues of Mercury were generally ſet up in 
croſs-ways, and heaps of „ones were caſt at the 
feet of theſe ſtatues, out of ſuperſtitious views; 
pretty much like what is done in Taly, &c. 
where perſons throw ones at the feet of certain 
croſſes ſet up in the high ways. They pretend, 


ſalutation paid to it. It is certain that the 
Pagans uſed to make heaps of ores at the feet 
of the ſtatue of Mercury, and to his honour; 
and it can hardly be doubted, but that the 
| author of the Vulgate had this cuſtom in view. 

| But the Hebrew text imports; ut as a little ſtone, 
| (literally a fragment of a fone ) thrown upon an 
heap of tones; ſo is honour conferred upon a fool, This 
little ane does not augnent the heap, nor is ſo 
much as ſeen upon it; ſo honour heaped upon a 
fool, does not render him more worthy of conſi- 
deration. Others tranſlate it, to tie a fone in a 
piece of purple, is to give honour to a fool. 
As nothing can be ſo ill placed as a fore in a 
piece of fine cloth; ſo are honours ill placed 


dered thus; To give honours to a fool, is the 
lame thing as to put a piece of tried ſilver in a 
fling. The Septuagint tranſlate it; He that 
gives glory to a fool, is like him that ties a 
fone in a fling; for this is to loſe labour, when 
| the fone is honed to the ſling. 
| Hears of /ones, raiſed in witneſs of any me- 
morable event, and to preſerve the remembrance 
of ſome matter of great importance, are the 
| moſt ancient monuments among the Hebrevs. 
In early ages, theſe monuments were inſtead of 
inſeriptions, pyramids, medals, or hiſtories. 
Jacob and Laban raiſed ſuch a monument on 
mount Gilead, in memory of their covenant. 
Gen. xxxi. 46, Foſhua erected one at Gilgal, 
made of fones, taken out of the Jordan, to 
preſerve the memorial of his miraculous paſſage 


that ſo many ones caſt there, are teſtimonies of 


upon a ſoo]. Laſtly, the Hebrew may be ren- 


ST O 
over this river. Joſh. iv. 5, 6, 7. The 1/razlites 
that dwelt beyond Jordan, alſo raiſed one on 
the banks of the river, as a teſtimony that they 
conſtituted but one nation with their brethren 
on the other fide. Joſh. xxii. 10. Vide FRac- 
MENT, No. CXLVI. page 167. 

Sometimes they heaped ſuch a collection of ones 
on the burying place of odious perſons, as 
Achan and Abſalom. Joſh. vii. 26. 2 Sam. 
xviil. 17. | 

Rough and unformed ones were conſidered as 

purer, and fitter for ſacred uſes, than thoſe that 
were hewn. Maſes directed, Exod. xx. 25. an 
altar to be raiſed to the Lord of rough /ones ; 
F thou wilt make me an altar of flone, thou ſhalt 
not build it of hewn flone ; for if thou lift up thy 
tool upon it, thou haſt polluted it. God ordered 
that an altar of rude /fones ſhould be built to 
him upon mount Ebal, Deut. xxvii. 5. that it 
ſhould be covered with mortar, and that the 
words of the covenant ſhould be written upon 
it. This was performed by Fo/huva. Joſh. viii. 
31, 32. The altar of the temple at Feru/alem, 
which was built after the return from the cap- 
tivity, 'was alſo of rude fones; Ezra v. 8. as 
| likewiſe that repaired by Judas Maccabens, after 
the profanation of the former by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. 1 Macc. iv. 46, 47. | 


In Deut. viii. 9. Moſes ſpeaking of Paleſtine, fays, 


that the ones of that country are iron-/tomes z, 
which ſignifies that the nes of this country 
might ſerve to make knives, hatchets, and other 
inſtruments, which are commonly made of 


iron; or that theſe ones have the hardneſs 


and ſolidity of iron; or, that the mountains of 


this country will abundantly ſupply them with 


mines of iron, or iron. tone. 

A heart of flone, may be underſtood ſeveral ways. 
Job xli. 24, ſpeaking of the Behemoth, ſays, his 
heart is as hard as fone, as impenetrable as an 
anvil: which is as much as to ſay, that he is of a 
very extraordinary ſtrength, boldneſs, and cou- 
rage. It is faid, 1 Sam. xxv, 37. that the heart 


of Nabal became as a /tone, when he was told of 


the danger he had incurred by his imprudence. 


His heart became immoveable like a fone, it 


was contracted or convulſed, and this convul- 
ſion was the occaſion of his death. Ezekiel 
ſays, xi. 19. XXXvi. 26. that the Lord will 
take away from his people their heart of fone, 
and give them a heart of fleſh; that he will 
convert them, and inſpire them with milder 
and more gracious feelings. Pretty near in 
the fame ſenſe, John the Baptiſt ſaid, Matt. iii. 
9. that God was able to raiſe up to Abraham 
children from the ones of the deſart. 
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A flone is ſometimes put for an idol of flone ; Wo 
unto him that ſaith to the wood, Awake, and to the 
dumb flone, Ariſe, it ſhall teach. Hab. ii. 19. The 

Hrians threw into the fire the gods of the na- 
tions ; for they were no gods, they were only 

| wood and fone. Ifai. xxxvii. 9. And Jer. it. 27. 
Hays, Saying to a flock, Thou art my father, and 
to a fiene, Thou haſt brought me forth. | 


To be reduced to an heap of tones, is ſaid of a 


city or houſe which is entirely ruined and de- 
moliſhed ; I 2uill make Samaria as an heap of the 
field, and as plantings of a vineyard. Mic. i. 6. 
1/aiah ſays, xvii. 1. that Damaſcus ſhall ceaſe 
to be a city, and ſhall be reduced to an heap 
of ffones, Thus alſo our Saviour, ſpeaking of 


the deſtruction of Feruſalem, ſays, that one 


fone ſhall not remain upon another. Matt. 
NIL, . | 
Daniel, ſpeaking of the kingdom of the Meſſiah, 
compares it to a ſmall fone looſened from the 
mountain, that falls upon the feet of the Coloſſiis 
which Nebuchadnezzar ſaw in his dream, and 


ii. 34. 
The author of Eccleſiaſticus ſays, xxii. 1, 2, that 
the ſlothful man ſhall be ſtoned with tones of 
dirt, and fones of filth or dung. That is, 
beſides the puniſhment of being ſtoned, he ſhall 
ſuffer the ſhame of contempt. He ſhall be 
daubed with dirt, and be looked upon as defiled 
with dung. The Engli/h tranſlation thus reads 
this paſſage; 4 ſlothful man is compared to a filthy 
one, and every one will hiſs bim out to his diſ- 
grace. A ſlothful man is compared to the filth of 
a dunghill ; every man that takes it up will ſhake 
his hand. | 
Ezekiel, xxviit. 14, 16. compares the king of Tyre 
to the cherubim in the temple, in the midſt of 
the /tones of fire, or of burning tones, The 
cherubim were of gold, the pavement of the 
ſanctuary was of ffones and marble, precious 
and ſhining. Thus the king of Tyre was cloathed 
with magnificent garments, ger and precious 
flones ſurrounded him on all fides, his apart- 
ments were paved with precious marble, &c. 


 STONING. To flone, to put to death by caſting 


flones. Lapidation was a puniſhment much in 


uſe among the Hebrews, and the rabbins reckon 


up many crimes that were ſubject to it. Theſe 
are, in. general, all that the law condemns to 
death, without expreſſing the particular kind of 
death. | | 

The rabbins tell us, that when a man was con- 
demned to death, he was led out of the city, an 
officer going before him with a pike in his hand, 
at the top of which was a linen cloth, to render 


z 


which afterwards filled the whole earth. Dan. * 


What we have ſaid, that they generally floned 


STO 


it diſtinguiſhable ſrom afar, and that 
might have any thing to offer in fay 
criminal, might propoſe it. If no o 
he was conducted to the place of execute 
and was exhorted to acknowledge and cooks 
his fault; becauſe thoſe who conſeſs their im 
have a part in the life to come. After this 0 
was ſtoned. But lapidation, ſay the rabbin 
apud Selden. de Synedriis, lib. 1. cap. 6. li 
cap. 13. was performed after two manner. 
The firſt was when ffones were thrown 10 
the guilty perſon till he died; the witneſſe 
throwing the firſt ſtones at him. The ſecond 
manner was, when the criminal was brou bt 
to a ſteep place, whoſe heighth was at leaft thy 
of two men, from whence one of the two vit. 
neſſes threw him headlong, and the other role 
a large ſtone upon his body. If he did not de 
by his fall from the rock, they diſpatched hin 
by throwing ſtones upon him. [Some ſuppoſ 
a reference to theſe two manners of ſtonins in 
the goſpel, Matt. xxi. 44.] We ſee more thay 
one inſtance in Scripture of the fir{t manner gf 
| foning ; but, we have no example of the ſecond; 
for that of Fezebel, who was thrown out of 1 
window, proves nothing. 2 Kings ix. 44, 


thoſe Who 
Our of the 
ne offered, 


criminals out of the city, is true only of regular 
executions, For in ſome caſes the Jesu (ton: 
thoſe whom they thought deſerved it, where- 
ever they found them. For example, when bz 
a tranſport of zeal, they ſtoned to death a bal. 
phemer, an adulterer, or an idolater, Thus, 
when they brought to %, a woman ſurpriſcl 
in adultery, John viii. 7. he ſaid to her acculcrs 
Let him who is without fault caſt the firſt ſtone 
at her. And, when the Feavs pretending he 
blaſphemed, took up ſtones to ſtone him, even 
in the temple: John viii. 59, alſo, John x. 21. 
on ſuch occaſions they did not ſtay for tie 
uſual formalities ; but followed the firſt trant- 
ports of their paſſion. This they called, , 


A of zeal. 
e are told, that after a man had been fin, 


they faſtened his body to a ſtake, by tying h 
hands together, and ſo left him till ſur-fet 
then they untied him, and buried him in the 
Vale of Carcaſſes, with the ſtake to which be 
had been faſtened. 'This they ſay, was done 
only to blaſphemers and idolaters; but it would 
be very difficult to prove this practice by Ser- 
ture. | 

STORAX. Jacob ſent a preſent of Storax te the 
governor of Egypt, whom he did net then kno 

to be his ſon 7% p Gen. xliii. 11. The He. 
brew is MN nechoth, LXX OH, 71 


S T O 

Aquila open, Storax. St. Ferom has followed 
Aquila. Storax is a plant, which in magnitude 
and form is ſomewhat like a quince- tree. It 
jelds a liquor alſo called Storax. Its bloſſom is 
white, and its fruit hangs by long ſtalks, covered 
with a thin ſkin, round and ſharp at the bottom, 
of the bigneſs of a large nut, wherein are little 
kernels, from whence' the grain is taken. The 
gtorax is a fat thick liquor, like balm, which 
has a diſagreeable ſmell. Some do not diſtin- 
ouiſh forax from ſtacte, which ſee. 

ſt is not certain that the Hebrew word Necheth, 
ſignifies forax. Ferom in Gen. xxxvii. 25. 
2 Kings xx. 13. and Iſa. xxxix. 2. renders it by 
aromata; and in Gen. xliii. 11. by florax. 
The LXX. always uſe aromata. Others think 
it to be 2vax, roſin, tate, balm, or in general, 
ſomething very valuable. 

STORK, Ronin a bird well known. The He- 
brews call it chaſeda, or chaſida, non mon Miſe- 


becauſe of the tenderneſs it ſhews to its parents, 


even to death. The /ork is a bird of paſſage, 
Jer. viii. 7. The fork in the Heaven knoweth 
her appointed times, and the turtle, and the 
crane, and the favallow obſerve the time of their 
coming. Ferom and the Septuagint ſometimes 
render the Hebrew word Chaſidah by Herodius, 
the heron, and ſometimes by pelican, or kite; 
but interpreters are pretty well agreed, that it 
ſignifies a fork. Maſes places it among unclean 
birds. Lev. xi. 19. Deut. xiv. 18. The P/a/mi/t 
fays, civ. 17. As for the ſtorł, the fir-trees are 
ber houſe. In our parts of the world, ſhe 
rather makes her neſt on ſome high tower, or 
the top of a houſe; but in Paleſtine, where the 
coverings of their houſes are flat, ſhe builds in 
high trees. Profane authors ſpeak much of the 
piety of the fork, and its gratitude to its 


cap. 16, that for this reaſon the Romans called 
it avis pia; and Publius, apud Petron. (Vide Bo- 
chart. de animal. ſacr. tom. ii. lib. ii. cap. 29.) 
calls it pretatis cultrix 7 


Ciconia etiam grata, r gs hoſpita, 
Pictatis-cultrix, gracili-pes, crotaliſtria, 


of its wings, and ſome ſmall part of its head 
and thighs are black: It fits for the ſpace of 
thirty days, and lays but four eggs. Formerly 
they would not eat the /iork, but at preſent it 
5 much eſteemed, for the delicacy of its fleſh, 


hey go to ſouthern countries in A, and re- 
Vor. II. Parr. 2. 


ricordia, which ſignifies pity or mercy 3 probably, 


which it never forſakes; but feeds, and defends, 


parents. St. Ambroſe ſays, in Hexaemer. lib. v. 


The Vork has beak and legs long and red; it ſeeds 
on ſerpents, frogs, and inſects: Its plumage 
would be wholly white, but that the extremity 


STU 


turn at Spring. Bellonius ſays, that when they 
go away, that ffork which comes laſt to the 
7 707 of rendezvous is killed on the ſpot. Vide 
ISCELLANIES, Plate IV. No. 1. 
Beſides the common /fork which we have now 
deſcribed, there is a black one, which the Egyp- 
tians call J; which is not a bird of paſſage, 
but continues always in that country. Vide 
FRAGMENTS, No. CXXVIII. and Plate, 

STRANGE Worſhip. The Hebrews thus called 

all kinds of idolatry, ſuperſtition, all imitation 
of the worſhip of frange nations and idolaters, 
all ſacrilege, all religious worſhip that was per- 
formed, even to the true God, in a place, and 
at a time, or even in a manner, different from 
what he had appointed: All this is called frange 
worſhip, becauſe it was not conformable to that 
of the patriarchs and the fathers of their nation. 

[STRANGE Wives; foreign women married by 
Iſraelitiſh men. STRANGE Women, foreign 
women reſident in Hrael. Their characters 
being none of the beſt, many bad things are 
compared to them.] | | 

I. STRATO; The tower of Strato. See CxSAREA 
of PALESTINE. This famous city was built by 
Herod the Great. It is ſaid, Strato was a Grecian, 
who gave his name to this place; and tower. 

IT. SrRATO; the tower of Strato; See the Articles 
of ANTIGONUS and ARISTOBULUS. 

STUDIES of the Hebrews. The chief ſtudy of 
the Hebrews, was always the law of the Lord. 
We lee this recommended throughout the Old 
Teſtament, Exod. xiii. 9. Deut. vi. 


But their f/udy was not confined to their laws, and 


ceremonies, preſcribed by Moſes > They fludied 
their hiſtories, and even their genealogies; ſo 
that the children of the Fewvs, according to the 
report of St. Ferom, knew at their fingers-ends 
all the genealogies found in the Chronicles. 
From their tendereſt infancy, as Jeſephur tells 
us, lib. i. cont. App. they were accuſtomed to 
ſtudy the Jaws of God, to learn them by heart, 
to practiſe them; and they were ſo addicted to 

them, that they were ready to die for them, 
After they had the writings of the prophets, they 
applied themſelves very earneſtly to know the 
ſenſe of the prophecies, and to ſtudy the hidden 
meaning of them. This we fee by Daniel, who 
applied himſelf with great care to unfold the 
meaning of his own revelations, and of thoſe of 
the prophet Feremiah, who fixed the time for 
the compleating the captivity of the people of 
God. Dan. vii. 28. ix. 2, 3, 22, 23, 24. 
Vide alſo 1 Pet. i. 11. Jeſus, the ſon of Sirach, 
is deſcribed to us as a man of true learning, 
who, after he had with great diligence ſtudied 
the law, the prophets, and the other books of 
5 his. 
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SITY 


his nation, applied himſelf to write ſomething 


that might be of uſe to poſterity. And here 1s 
the deſcription that the ſon of Sirach himſelf 
gives us of a truly learned man, according to 
the Hebrews. © The wiſe man who addicts 
himſelf to fudy, and who meditates on the law 
of the Lord, will ſearch out the wiſdom of all 
the antients, and will make the prophets his 
fudy. He will lay up in his heart the diſcourſes 
of famous men, and at the ſame time he will 
penetrate into the myſtery of parables. He will 
enter into the ſervice of great men, and will 
appear before the governors of provinces. He 
will travel into the territory of foreign nations, 


to prove good and evil among men.—And if it 


ſhall pleaſe the ſovereign Lord, he will be 
filled with the ſpirit of underſtanding: and 
will diſpenſe the words of wiſdom like rain, &c.“ 


In our Saviour's time it appears, that the main 
 fuudy of the Jewiſh doctors was the traditions. 


- ſenſe. But all this was not able to cure the 


$ 


our Chris upbraids them frequently with 


having forſaken the law of God, and its true 
meaning, to aſcribe meanings and explications 
to it, contrary to the ſenſe of the law, and the 
intention of the law giver. St Paul, who had 
been bred up in theſe principles, ſhews alſo the 
abſurdity of them in his epiltles, always calling 
back the laws to their original, and to their true 


ſpirit of the Jexws upon this article; at this 
day they are more bigotted to their traditions 


than ever, and they make them the greateſt part 


of their fudy. See SCHOOLS, DYNAGOGUES, 
TRADITIOXs. 


TYLE, to write 20ith, The ancients often uſed/?ylcs 


i. e. a kind of bodkins, to write with on tablets 


done over with wax. Theſe flyles were of iron, 
'braſs, or bone, ſharp at one end, and flat at the 
other, or pointed at one end, and the other 


formed like a little ſpoon, or ſpatula, The 


tharp end was uſed for writing of letters, the 
other expunged them. The writer could put 
out, or correct, what he diſliked, and yet no 


_ eraſure appear, and he could write anew 


as often as he pleaſed on the ſame place. On 
this was founded that advice of Horace, of 
turning the he, and blotting out often, 


Spe ſtylum vertas iterum quæ digna legi ſint 
Jcripturus. | Set 


The Scripture alludes to the ſame cuſtom; 2 Kings 


xxi. 13. I will blot out Jeruſalem as men blot 
out writing from their writing-tablets. I will 
turn the tablets, and draw the /e over the wax, 
till nothing appear, not the leaſt trace. 


Iſaiah viii. 1. received orders from the Lord, to 


write in a great roll of parchment, with the 


fizle of a man, what ſhould be diCtated + 


written with a pen of iron and with the print if 


SUAH, Mo, that tears up by the roots; from , 
ſachab, or from da naſech : otherwiſe, ts deb. 
SUCCOTH, Md, tente, tabernacles; from 9. 
I. SUCCOTH, or Sochoth, the firit encampment 
of the 1/raelites, after they left Zgypt, Exod, xii 


II. SUccoTH, a city beyond Jordan, between the 


from Meſopotamia, paſſing over the brook 7 
ſet up his tents at Succoth, where afterwards 


- ſervice of the temple, between Sicc an 


III. SucovTH. Booths, Fide FRAGMENT, No. 


SU 


. 4 0 hi 
It is aſked, What is meant by this /ſiyle a 


man? It could not be one of theſe ſeples of 
metal: They were not uſed for Wr. x 


tn On 
parchnient or vellum, but on wood. +4 


ory, Or 


wax. It is therefore probable, that the Ahle &f 


man, in this place, ſignifies a manner gf wii. 


ting, which is eaſy, ſimple, natural, and jag. 


ligible. For generally the prophets expreg;) 
themſelves in a parabolical, enigmatical, wn; 


obſcure fly/e, Here God intended that Iſaiah 


ſhould not ſpeak, or write, after the manner d 
the prophets, but as other men uſed to do. 


Jeremiah ſays, viii, 8. that the he of the dou 


of the law, is truly a fyle of error, and nich 
writes nothing but lies. Literally; Th: pen if 
the ſcribes is in vain. They have promiſed yy 
peace, but behold war. Jer. xvii. 1, 953 
Dy Maga n. he ſays, The fin of Judi 5 


a diamond. It is graven upon the table of their 
heart 5 or, engraven on their heart, a; on 
writing tablets. Inſtead of the point of 
diamond, the Hebrew ſays, a graver of Shar 
See SHAuIR. | 


37. Succoth ſignifies tents ; perhaps the A 
chenoth, or Cities of Tents : Exod. i. 11. Out 
tranſlation renders Miſchenoth treaſure cities, 


brook Fabok and this river. Jacob at his return 


they built a city. Gen. xxXxiii. 17. 715 
aſſigned it to the tribe of Cad. Joth. xii, 27. 
Solomon caſt his large brazen veſſels, for tie 


Zarthan. 1 Kings vii. 46. St. - Ferom lays, 
queſt. Hebr. in Gen. xxxtli. Succoth was within 
the diſtrict of Scythopolis., The Fervs tell us the 
name of Darala was afterwards given to Se- 
coth ; do Sb Succoth Darala. Gideon tore 
the fleſh of the principal men of Succe!h with 
thorns and briars, becauſe they returned him at 
haughty anſwer, when purſuing the Midianiti, 
Judges viii. 5, A. M. 2759, ante A. D. 1245: 


CCVI. page 27. 


SUCCOTH-BENOTH, Da-, the tabernacki 


of young women, or the tents of proſtitutes ; from 


IT /oc, a tent, a tabernacle, and 72 bath, 4 
daughter, | 


SUCCOTH-BENOTH. 2 Kings xvil. 30. The 


HZ alen 
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Babylenians who were brought into the country 
of Samaria by Shalmaneſer, or by Eſfar-haddon, 
king of ria, continued the worſhip of their 
falſe Gods, and made there Succoth-benoth, i. e. 
the tents of the young women, or places of proſti- 
tution, where all young women, once in their 
lives, proſtituted themſelves, in honour of the 
goddeſs Milytta. Fide Selden. de Diis Syr. Syn- 
tagm. 2. cap. 7. Grot. ad 2 Reg. xvii. 20. H 
rodotus ſays, lib. i. cap. 199. this was thus prac- 
tiſed at Babylom all the young women of the 
country are obliged, once 1n their lives, to pro- 
ſtitute themſelves to a ſtranger, in honour of 
Milytta, or Venus. The rich preſent themſelves 
before the temple in covered chariots, attended 
by a great number of domeſtics, They go only 
out of ceremony, and do not abandon them- 
ſelves to ſtrangers, as others do. But the com- 
mon ſort ſtand before the temple, having crowns 
on their head, and being ſeparated from one 
another by ſmall cords, which, however, do not 
hinder ſtrangers from going in, and chooſing 
which they like beſt. They throw money in 
their laps, ſaying, I invoke the goddeſs Milytta 
for you. he woman muſt not refuſe this 
money, be it ever fo little, becauſe it. is ap- 
pointed to uſes which they call ſacred ; nor 
muſt they reject ſuch perſons as offer them- 
ſelves. Theſe lead them away, and aſter they 
have accompanied them, they may return to their 
own houſes. Probably, the Babylonians brought 
with them this abominable cuſtom into the coun- 
try of Samaria. The Rabbins inſiſt, that Suc- 
coth-benoth ſignifies a hen and chickens. FEuſebius 
and St. FJerom, in locis, ſeem to think, it is a 
city which theſe people built in Samaria. Vide 
FRAGMENT, No. CCXIII. page 49. 


SUD, Tes, from Tb , ſecret, 
SUD, or Sodi, a river of Babylonia, Baruch, lib. 


iv, We know no river by this name in that 


country: it might be ſome arm of the Euphrates. 


Sadr, in Hebrew, ſignifies pride. 


SUDARIUM. This Latin word, according to 


leveral good interpreters, ſignifies a bandage of 
cloth, wrapped about the head. Theophylad, 


 Ccumen. Druſ. Hamm. Sanct. Lud. de Dieu, in 
Add. xix. 2. Sudarium comes from ſudor, be- 


cauſe this linen was chiefly uſed to receive and 
dry up the ſweat. We generally tranſlate /uda- 
rum by handkerchief, or napkin ; but its proper 


hgnification, and uſe, was to wipe off the ſweat 
of the head and face. 


The wicked ſervant in the goſpel, Luke xix. 20. 


returned his maſter's money which he had hid 


in a napkin; in ſudario; inſtead of putting it 
out to uſe. And, Acts xix. 12. we read, that 


they brought their /udaria of linen, which St. 


SUL 


Paul had uſed in wiping himſelf, and which re- 
ſtored the fick to health. : 

The word /udarium is chiefly uſed in ecclefiaftical 
phraſe, to ſignify the ſhroud in which the body 
of our Saviour was wrapped in his ſepulchre. 

Bur ſhrouds are not 17 55 properly fo called : for, 
John, Ka? 4 dis abrs o89zpiy mepiedecero, 

expreſsly mentions the ſudarium upon the 


head of Lazarus, brother to Mary and Martha, 


and upon the head of Jeu, Chriſt, as they lay 
in their tombs; xi. 44. xx. 7. Beſides which they 
were wrapped in bandages, or ſhrouds, &Cc. 
after the manner of their country. 
SULPHUR. They diſtinguiſh two ſorts of ph, 
the yellow ſulphur, or common ſort, which is 
hard, ſhining, friable, eaſily melted, and inflam- 
mable. The mines of /u/phur which are at the 
foot of Mount Veſuvius, and of other burning 
mountains, or volcanos, maintain the inflam- 
mation of the earth in the bowels of theſe 
mountains. The other kind of /#/phur is called, 
ſulphur vivum, it is grey, fat, bituminous, in- 
flammable, and ſerves to make yellow ſulphur. 
The Scripture ſpeaks of ſulphur in ſeveral places. 


The Hebrews call it 7122 gofrith, a name 


which reſembles the Hebrew word Ora gopher, 
uſed. to ſignify the wood uſed by Noah to build 
his ark. Moſes ſays, that the Lord rained fire 
and brimſtone upon Sodom and Gomorrah ;, Gen. 
xix. 24. 1. e. he deſtroyed thoſe cities by ſul- 
phureous and fiery exhalations. And Deut. xxix. 
23. he ſays, that God conſumed them by /ulphur 
and the burning of ſalt. The Hebrews gave the 
name of ſalt to nitre, bitumen, and ſulphur, 
which are inflammable ſubſtances. Vide So- 
DOM : and Lor. | | 
Job, or rather Bildad, one of his friends, Job xviii. 
15. ſays, by way of imprecation on the wicked, 
that brimſtone ſhall be ſcattered upon his habitation. 
That lightning or thunder ſhall fall on his 
| houſe, and there leave the ſcent of /ulphur. 
Or, that the wicked ſhall be drove out of his 
| houſe, and thoſe who take poſſeſſion of it, 
ſhould purify it by ſulphur. Fhis was a common 
fumigation for expelling bad air, and for purify- 
ing infected habitatione. The P/almift allots to 
the wicked their portion of fire, /ulphur, and 
tempeſtuous winds; in a word, thunders and 
ſtorms: Pſalm xi. 6. 1/aiah, xxx. 33. deſcribing 


the burning of the Valley of Tophet, defiled by 


idolatry, ſeys, that a great pile is provided for 
it, and that the breath of the Lord ſhould in- 
flame it as a torrent of ſulphur, 


The ſame prophet, Iſa. xxxiv. 9. to give a livel 
idea of that vengeance which God ſhould take 


ſence, rivers ſhould be turned into pitch, the 
Ee earth 


on the wicked nations, ſays, that in his pre- 
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SUN. 


earth into ſulpbur, and burning pitch; that they 
ſhould continually burn night and day, and 
their ſmoke ſhould aſcend to heaven inceſſantly, 
What ſtrength of imagery is here]! Ezekiel 
threatens the army of Gog with the ſevereſt 
effects of God's wrath, the plague, blood, violent 
rains, thunder, fire, ſalphur. Ezekiel xxxvili. 22. 
We have ſeen a ſhower of /u/phur upon Sodom, 
and we often find it in the Revelations. 


SUN, Sol. Gen. i. 16. wow fhemeſh. Gr. HN. O, 


helios. This great luminary God created at the 
beginning, to prefide over day; as he created 
the moon to preſide over night. We think it 
was the ſun which the Phenicians worſhipped 


under the name of Baal, the Moabites under the 


name of Chemoſh, the Ammonites under that of 
Moloch, the T/raelites under that of Baal, and 
the king of the hoſt of heaven. They united 
with his worſhip that of the moon. They 
worſhipped on high-places, in groves, on the 
roofs of their houſes. Moſes cautioned the 
Tfraelites againſt this worſhip : Deut. iv. 19. Take 
ye therefore good heed unto yourſelves, leſt thou 


lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou ſeeſt 
the ſun, the moon, and the flars, even all the hoſt 


of heaven, thou fhouldft be driven to worſhip and 


ſerve them, Deut. xvii. 3, he condemns to death 


thoſe perverted to worſhip ſtrange gods, the ſun, 
or the moon. Torah, king of Fudah, took from 
the temple of the Lord, the horſes, and burned 
the chariots, which the kings his predeceſſors 
had conſecrated to the ſun. 2 Kings xxili. 11. 
Fob ſays, xxxi. 26, 27, 28. that he looked on it 


as a very great crime, and as renouncing the 


God that is above, to kiſs his hand in token of 


| adoration, when he beheld the / in all its 


beauty and ſplendour. Ezeliel ſaw in the ſpirit, 
in the temple of the Lord, five and twenty men 
of Judah, who turned their backs on the ſanc- 
tuary, and had their faces toward the eaſt, wor- 
ſhipping the ſun at his riſing. Ezek. viii. 16. 


The /ur furniſhes matter to the greater part of the 
noble ſimilitudes, uſed by the ſacred authors, 


To repreſent great calamity, they ſay the /un 
was obſcured, and the moon withdrew her 
light, &c. &c. See Ifai. xiii. 10. xxiv. 23. 
Jerem. xv. 9. Ezek. xxxii. 7. Joel ii. 31. 
Amos viii. . 


The Scripture acquaints us with three very extra- 


ordinary and miraculous accidents that happened 
to the /un. The firſt, was, when it ſtood till 
at the command of Fo/hua. Joſh. x. 12, 13. 
Vide FRAGMENT, No. CLIV. page 136. The 
ſecond, when it returned back in the time of 
king Hezekiah. 2 Kings xx. 11, Vide FRAG- 
MENT, No. II. alſo Nos. And the third, 
when it was involved in darkneſs, though 


SUP 


the moon was then at full, during the time of 
our Saviour's crucifixion. Matth. xxvyii, 45. 
To expreſs a long continuance of any thing glo- 
rious and illuſtrious, in Scripture ſtyle it is fl 
it thall continue as long as the 1 5 80 the 
reign of the Metab, Pſalm lxxii. 17. And Pfalm 
3 that his throne is as durable as the 
fun. hat under his happy dominion, the lip}; 
of the moon ſhall be equal to that of the fun 
and that of the /n ſhall be ſeven times more 
than ordinary. Iſai. xxx, 26. Teſus Chrif i; 
called the ſun of righteoufneſs ; Mal. iv, 2, 
The compaſs of the whole -arth is deſcribed by 
the expreſſion, from the riſing of the /un, to the 
going down of the ſame; or rather, from eaſt 
to weſt, Pſalm IJ. 1. cvii. 3. cxiii. 3, Ke. 
To be hung on a gibbet in the eye of the %; 
to be expoſed in the fields to the birds of the air, 
to the heat of the /n, expreſſes the utmoſt de. 
gree of ignominy. I bave beheld all that i; 
done under the /un, i e. in the world. A vn 
cloathed with the ſun, and the moon under her fut, 
is the church perſonified. Rev. xii. I. 
SUPERSTITION, and Superſtitious. Theſe word; 
occur only in the New Teſtament. Feſtus, yo. 
vernor of Fudea, ſpeaking to king Agrippa, told 
him, that Paul had difputed with the other 
Jerus, concerning matters of their own ſuperſiiticn, 
Acts xxv. 19. He ſpoke like a true pagan, 
equally ignorant of the Chrifian religion, and 
that of the Fes. St. Paul, writing to the 
Colgſſians, Coloſ. ii. 23. recommended to them, 
not to regard thoſe falſe teachers, who would 
perſuade them to a compliance with human 
wiſdom, in an affected humility and /vper/iiti;n, 
Laſtly, the ſame apoſtle, ſpeaking to the Ae 
nians, ſays to them; I percerve that is all thing: 
ye are too ſuperſtitious. Acts xvil. 22. 
The Latin word ſuperſtitio, may inſinuate, either, 


1. that a /uper/iitious perſon adds ſomething to 


the ordinary worſhip, qued /uperflat & ſuperfuit, 
which is redundant and unneceſſary; ſo that 
ſuperſtitio may ſtand for a ſuperfluous worſhip: 
or, 2. that a ſuperſtitious man looks on God aud 
religion as an inſupportable yoke; horribili ſup 
aſpectu mortalibus inſtans, as Lucretius ſays, lib. i. 
The Greeks call it deiſidaimonia, Ac1019211199%9, 
inanis terror deorum, terror of the gods demon. 
A ſuperſtitious man looks on God as a ſevere and 
rigid maſter, and obeys with fear and trem- 
bling. Varro ſaid, the pious man honoured and 
loved God, but the ſuperſtitious man dreaded 
him, even to terror. And Maximus Tyriu tells 
us, that a man truly pious looks on God 253 
friend full of goodneſs, whereas the fie 
man ſerves him with ſentiments of a baſe and 


mean flattery. [I cannot, however help 2 
| | , 
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ing, that the Greet word deiſidaimonia is of a 


more equivocal import, than our author has 


ſtated above: as I think Feftus, a governor 


newly arrived in his province, would never have 


aid ſo ill a compliment to Agrippa, a king, of 
the ſame religion as the Jeu, as to call Hic reli- 


gion ſuperſitious « and when Paul at Athens tells 


the Areopagus, ye are too ſuperſtitious, I am per- 
ſuaded he uſes a word capable of a good, as well 
as of a bad ſenſe; as it would have been highly 
offenſive to good manners, as well as entirely 
unneceſſary, to calumniate the religion of his 
judges, before whom he was pleading: whereas 
if we take this word in the ſenſe of worſhip, or 
reverence, Feſtus may ſay, Paul and the Jews 
differ in reſpeC to ſome objects of ſpiritual re- 


| erence; Hand Paul may ſay, I perceive ye are 


greatly attached to ſpiritual reverences,” both 
without offence to his hearers, and as a very 
graceful introduction to his following diſcourſe ; 
which propoſed to inform them on the proper 
object of religious reverence and worſhip. ] 


SUPH, pd, 2 Suph, Sea of Ruſhes, the Red-ſea. 


SUR, wo, IIUX IU Tay 69Gv, that withdraws, or 


departs ; from NM ſur. 


UR. The gate of Sur was in the temple uf the 


Lord. 2 Kings xi. 6. D MJ Porta Sur, called 

the gate of the foundation, 2 Chron. xxiii. 5. 

Tn ww Porta hajeſed, 1. e. porta fundamenti. 
SUSAN, jun. See Shu/han. 


dSUSANCHITES, wanww, Vulgate, Saſanechei, lily, 


or roſe, or joy of the lame, or of thoſe that ſtrike ; 
ſrom ew /hoſhan, a lily, or roſe, or dyn naca, 
lame, or that beats or ſtrikes. This word is a 
foreigner from the holy language. 

SUSANCHITES, Szſanchæi. A people that came 
trom beyond the Euphrates to inhabit the coun- 
try of Samaria, Neh. iv. 9. It is very probable 
their former dwelling was in Saua, or the city 
and country of Suſes, or Shufhan. 


 IUSANNA, Ewodvve, lily, or roſe, or joy, from 


ww /hoſban, 


|. SUSANNA, daughter of Chelcias, and wife of 
Joacim, of Fudah. Hiſt. of Suſanna, This 


hiſtory happened about A. M. 3401, ante A. D. 
603. She dwelt at Babylon, being carried thi- 
ther in captivity with her huſband, probably at 
the ſame time as Daniel; i. e. A. M. 3398, ante 
A.D. 606. Suſanna was a woman of extraordi- 
nary beauty, and of equal piety. The captive 
Jews at Babylon, aſſembled at Foacim's houſe, 
for the determination of their affairs; and every 
year they appointed two judges, for the deciſion 


of difficulties. Every day about noon 8 nn 
walked in her. huſband's garden. The Judges 
mentioned above, who were at Joacim's houſe, 


ſeeing her go into the garden, conceived a vio- 


SUS 
lent paſſion for her, Having met in the fame 
place, to watch for an opportunity of ſeeing 


Suſanna, they diſcovered their inclinations to 


each other, and agreed on a method of ſurprizing 
her alone in the garden. In which having ſuc- 
ceeded, they ran to Suſanna, and threatened, if ſhe 


would not conſent to gratify them, they would 


accuſe her of meeting a young man in the 
garden. Suſanna fetched a deep ſigh, and told 


them; I ſee nothing but danger on both ſides, 


But it is better to fall into your hands and be 


innocent, than to. fin againſt the Lord. She 


then began to cry out as loud as ſhe could, and 
the old men at the ſame time, cried out againſt 
her. The people flocked thither, and the two 
judges told them, they had ſurpriſed Sy/anna 
with her gallant. 


The day following, the people being aſſembled at 


Foacim's as uſual, the two judges ſent to fetch 
Suſanna, who came, accompanied by her father, 
mother, children, and family. Then the two 
judges ſtocd up, and putting their hands upon 
her head, they ſwore, that they had: ſeen her 
in the garden with a young man, and that they 
had ſurpriſed them in the very act. Suſanna was 
condemned to death. She addreſſed herſelf to 
God, and called him to witneſs her innocence. 


The Lord heard her prayers; and as ſhe was 


going to execution, a young man, named Daniel, 
called out, I am innocent of the blood of this 
woman. On this they all ſtopped, and Daniel 
upbraided their credulity. Return, ſays he, 
and try her over again, for they. have borne falſe 
witneſs againſt her. When the people were 
come back to Foacim's houſe, Daniel ſaid; ſe- 
parate the elders from each other, and let me 
examine them. Daniel aſked the firſt; under 
what tree did you ſee them confer together? 
he anſwered, under a. maſtic-tree. Daniel (aid 
to him; the angel of the Lord will quickly ſaw 
you in two. Then the other elder came, to 
whom he put the ſame queſtion. He anſwered,. 
under an holm- tree. Daniel told him, the 
angel of the Lord was ready to cut him in two 
in the middle. Then all the people ſhouted 


for joy, and made the two elders ſuffer the ſame 


penalty as they were going to inflict upon Su- 
ſanna; i. e. they ſtoned them. 


This hiſtory is not extant in the Hebreꝛv of Daniel, 


but only in the (apochryphal) Greek. Many 
have diſputed its canonicalneſs. Julius Africanus 
wrote againſt the truth of this hiſtory; but 
Origen wrote a defence of it. Vide Origen, Epiſt. 
ad Ful. Afric. & Tract. 31 in Matth.. And. 
even Jerom, who in ſome places is not favour- 
able to it, and cenſures it as a mere fable, in 
other places ſays, that not only the Greeks: and 
| Latin, 
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Latins, but alſo the Syrians and Egyptians, re- 


ceived it as ſcripture. Apolog, Rufin. lib. 2. & 
Prefat in Daniel. [ There is an argument drawn 
from the play upon words in reference to the 
names of the two trees. Suſan. 54. Tx xo 
—— v0, Y&p AY T8 Orcs vive ot WETNY, 
58. TO D i pot Ouitv Exuv WpIoer TE 
pETOv, Theſe alluſions, which can only have 
place in the Greek tongue, have made it ſuſ- 
pected, that this hiſtory was never written in 
Hebrew. But it is not impoſſible, but that the 
antient Greek tranſlator, finding theſe alluſions 
in the Hebrew, may have imitated them in Greek 
by ſubſtituting one tree for another. N.B. This 
mode of reaſoning renders the whole copy un- 
certain; and it is unwiſe to admit as canonical 
{cripture, a work liable to ſuch exceptions. ] 

Several interpreters have thought, that the two 
judges, convicted by Daniel, were Ahab and 
Ledekiah, falſe prophets of Babylon, whom Ne- 
buchadnezzar king of Babylon roaſted in the fire, 
beeauſe they committed willainy in Iſrael, and 
Have committed adultery with their neighbours 
wives, Jer. XXIX. 21. 22. But the hiſtory 
ſtaces that Su/anna's accuſers were condemned 


and put to death, 1. by the people, 2. very pro- 


bably, by ſtoning, as Szſanna was to have been. 
II. Sus aN NA, an holy woman who attended on 
Feſus Chriſt with ſome others, who ad- 
miniſtered to him of their ſubſtance, and to his 
diſciples alſo, Luke viii. 2, 3. This was com- 
monly practiſed by pious women among the 
Jeꝛus, and no one took offence at it. Hieron. ad 
Matth. xxvii. Beda, Strabo, &c. 
nothing more of this Su/anna; for all that has 
been ſaid of her arrival at Marſeilles, with La- 
zarus, Martha, and Mary, is very apocryphal. 
USI, d, horſe, or favallow; from pw ſus: other- 
wiſe, moth; from bd /as. : | 
SUS}, father of Gaddi, of Manaſſeh, Num. xiii. 11. 
SWALLOW. Mention is made of this bird in 
Iſaiah xxxviii. 14. Like a crane or a ſwallow, [© 
did I chatter. And Feremiah viii. 7. the flork 
in the heaven knoweth her appointed times, and the 
turtle, and the crane, and the fawallbw obſerve the 
time of their coming. It is related in Tobit, 
ii. 11, that the dung falling from a /avalloww's 
neſt into the eyes of this holy man, occaſioned 
the loſs of his fight. The Hebrew word d'd Sis, 
tranſlated a ſwallow, according to ſome inter- 
preters, ſignifies a crane; Pagn. Munſter. Bux- 
torf. Mercer. Rab. Salom. & Kimchi. and that 
which is joined with it in Jaiab and Feremiah, 
Ny hagur, according to them ſignifies a /wallcaw, 
The Chaldee and Symmachrus tranſlate this paſſage 
of Haiab, I cried as the ſwallow which is taken, 
And Aquila, like the ſwallow {/us vw) Agur. 
The Septuagint, the Vulgate, and Bochart, think 


3 


the Vulgate, and Symmachus took þ 
verb. Bochart thinks it ſignifies a c 


This bird is black, with ſpots of a dirty black al 


| becauſe it is pretended, that with this herb 1}; 
ſwallow opens the eyes of her young ole, 


She is ſaid to breed twice a year; once in each ci. 


of clay or dirt, with little bits of ſtraw or chif 
Bellon ſays, that its eye fight is fo quick, that i 
| perceives a fly at the diſtance of a thouſand pace, 


SWINE, an animal well known; the uſe of which 


We know 


nounce its name, but inſtead of it, that beat, 


no hogs, by reaſon of their abhorrence: tit 


divine honours to it; 


But this calumny is ſo notorious, as not to dei 


SWI 


that /is ſignifies a ſavallow, But the Septuagin 
gar for g 
. x rane, It l 0 
plain from Feremiah, that theſe two words { pri 


nify different birds. The reaſons in proof . 


fs ſignifies a ſwallow, are, 1 The antient Gi be. 


interpreters took it in this ſenſe. 2 The nu ba 


fis anſwers to the cry of the fallow; and bi. 


goddeſs 1Jis, they ſay, was changed into this die 
bird. 3. The ſwallow is a plaintive bird, wy, 
bird of paſſage, which perfectly ſuits the mean, 
of I/atah and Feremiah. In Tobit, it is unit, 
ſally agreed to ſignify a /wallow. 


her belly; in flight is very ſwiſt : appens j 
ſummer and is gone in winter. It is thought; 
paſſes into hotter climates. It is called C 
in Greek, whence comes the name of the ber 
Chelidone, in Engliſh, celandine, or faallow-wyri 


though they ſhould even be made blind. 


mate. Their chief food is inſets. They common. 
ly make their neſts in chimneys, and every per 
return to the ſame place. Their neſts are mac; 


There are allo ſea-fwallows, I do not find tha 
Moſes declares the /wa!low, clean or unclean. 


was forbid the Hebrews. Lev. xi. 7. Deut. xiv. , 
They had the fleſh of this animal in ſuch dete. 
tation, that they would not ſo much as po. 


that thing. Porphyry affirms, de ab/7in. anmil. 
that the Hebrews and Phenicians abitained irom 
pork, becauſe there was none in their countr, 
It had been much more congruous to have lat 
there was none, or but little, becauſe they bred 


we know from the goſpel, that there vi! 
herds of bine in our Saviour's time. Matth. vil 
30, 31. Mark v. 11. Luke viii. 32, 33. . 
Some antient authors thought, Flad. 47 
Sympoſe lib. 4. that the 7e, forbore eu; 
the fleſh of this animal, only becauſe they Bit 


Judzus licet & porcinum numen adoret, 
Et Cilli ſummas advocet auriculus. | 
PETRON. SATIRIC. FRAGMENT 


confutation. Profane authors rallied thew 
this abſtinence, ſaying, that the ei wous® 
ſoon kill a man as a hog; 


Nec diſtare putant human carne fuillam. 
JUVENAL, Sark. 5 
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191 . ſaid once (apud Macrob. ) that it were better 


r to be Herod's hog than his ſon; becauſe this 
ti rince had put to death ſeveral of his ſons. Vide 
ly. Hraop. eſide the Ferwvs, the Egyptians had 


ſuch an horror for this animal, that if any one 
had touched it, though by chance, he plunged 
timſel{ into the river, cloaths and all. They 
did not allow ſwineherds to enter their temples, 
nor would have any correſpondence with them. 
Herodot, lib. 2. cap. 47. The Arabian Scenites 
ext no pork; and Solinus aſſures us, that if hogs 
were but carried into their country, they would 
preſently die. When Adrian rebuilt Ferisſalem, he 


rates of the city, to keep the Fews away from it, 
and to expreſs the greater contetnpt for that 
people. Vide FRAGMENTS, No. CCIII. 

Or Saviour Mat. vii. 6. forbids his diſciples to 
caſt their pearls before /avine, leſt, ſays he, they 
ſhould tread them under foot, and turn againſt 
you and tear you, 9. d. We muſt not raſh- 
ly diſcourſe on divine matters, and on cer- 


| receive them. This will only provoke them, 
and expoſe truth to inſult, The fame is enjoined 
in Eccleſiaſticus, xxxii. 6. do not ſpeak, but when 
you find a hearer diſpoſed to receive your doc- 
trine. On this maxim is founded the practice of 
the antient fathers of the church, not to ſpeak of 
the myſteries of chriſtianity before pagans: but 


kick only to ſuch as are well diſpoſed to revere 
1. 6 them. The prodigal ſon, Luke xv. 15, when in 
ciel. diſtreſs, was glad to feed /wwine! 


It is laid Prov. xi. 22. as a jewel of gold in a ſwine's 
| ſmut, ſo is a fair woman which is without diſs 
cretion. The Tewiſh and Arabian women wore 
rings in their noſtrils to adorn themſelves. But 
nothing can be more 1idiculous than to put a 
| gold ring, or a jewel, in a /avine's ſnout. 
dt. Peter compares ſinners that frequently relapſe 
into fin, to a ſwine that as ſoon as he is waſhed, 
goes again to wallow in the mire, It is a kind 
of proverb, the hog loves dirt. | 
WORD. In the ſtile of the Hebrezvs, the favord 
is often uſed for war. The Lord ſhall /end zhe 
ſword into the land; i. e. war. The mouth of the 
ſword, is, the edge of the ſword. A man that 
| draws the ſavord, is, a ſoldier by profeſſion, 
The ſword of the mouth, Job v. 15. is, per- 
nicious diſcourſe, accuſations, flander, calumny. 
Their tongue is a tawo-edged favord; Plalm lvii. 4. 
the tongue of the wicked is extremely dangerous. 
If be turn not, he auill whet his [word : he will 
| lend war, or wounds. To lift the „wrd upon 
ſtones, Ex. xx. 25. is to cut them with a chiſſel, 
or other iron inſtrument. By tby ſword ſbalt 


ſet up the image of a hog in bas relief on the 


tain truths before an audience ill prepared to 


8 YE 


thou live, Gen xxvii. 40. thou ſhalt ſupport thy. 


ſelf by war and rapine. Nation ſhall not lift up 

ſword againſt nation, Ia. ii. 4. ſhall not war, 
ſmite, wound, or kill. They that take the favord 

ſhall periſh with the favord; Mat. xxvi. 52. they 

that take up the ſword by their own authority, 

and would do themſelves juſtice, deſerve to be 

put to death by the word of authority. Or 
this is a kind of proverb: thoſe who take the 
[word to ſmite another, generally ſuffer by it 
themſelves. The word of God is quick and prw- 
erful, and ſharper than any two-edged favord: Heb. 
iv. 12. it penetrates even to the bottom of the 
ſoul, and into the heart and mind. St. Paul 
exhorts the Epheſians, vi. 17. to arm themſelves 
with the word of God, as with a ſpiritual favord; 
to defend themſelves againſt ſpiritual enemies. 

SYCOMORE, a tree called the Egyptian fig-treez 
its name is compoſed of Sycos, a fig-tree, and 
Moros, a mulberry-tree. It is like the mulberry- 
tree in its leaves, and the fig tree in its fruit. 
This fruit grows ſticking to the trunk of the 
tree. It does not grow ripe till rubbed with 

iron combs, Plin. lib. 13. cap. 7. Hieronym. in 
Amos. Theophraft. piſt. lib. 4. cap. 2. Disfcorid. 
lib. I. after which rubbing it ripens in four days. 
Amos expreſſes this when he ſays, I was no 
prophet, neither avas J a prophet's ſon; but 1 was 
un herdman, and a gatherer of fycomore fruit, or 
wild figs. Pliny and other naturaliſts obſerve, 
that theſe tigs do not ripen except they are 
rubbed; Scalpendo tantum ferreis unguibus, aliter 
non matureſcit, Ferom on Amos ſays, that with- 
out this management the figs cannot be eaten, 
becauſe of their intolerable bitterneſs; Sycomori 

ag reſtes afferunt ficus, que ſi non vellicentur ama- 
riſtmas cariculas faciunt. 

To make this tree fruitful, they made chinks and 
clefts in the bark, through which a kind of 
milky liquor diſtils. This cauſes a little bough 
to be formed, fometimes having fix or ſeven figs 
upon it. Theſe figs are ſweet, but not good for 
the ſtomach; they weaken it, and create a nau- 
ſea, but at the ſame time moiſten and refreſh, 

Many of theſe Sycomores grow in Egypt ſome fo 
large that three men can hardly graſp them. 
Vide FRAGMENT, No. LXVII. p. 120. Alfo 

No. and Plate. | 

SYENE, dd, buſh; from did ſenahs or enmity, 
according to the hriac. | 

SYENLE, a city on the ſouthern frontiers of Egypt 
toward Ethiopia, between Thebes and the cata- 
racts of the Nile. Ezekiel, xxix. 10. xxx. 6. 
places it at the extremity of Jgypt, oppoſite to 
the land of Cuſb. But the Hebrew might alſo 
be tranſlated, From Migdol f Syene, and to [even 


at] 


SYM 

at] the frontiers f Cuſh. The land of Cuſh was 
. Ethiopia proper, which is beyond, and ſouth of 
Syene, the utmoſt city of Egypt. Migdol ſigniſies 
a tower; Ezekiel alſo puts Migdol and Syene as 
the two extremities of Egypt, 

The city of Syene itſelf, was well known to the 
antients, who ſpeak of it as the fartheſt city of 
Egypt towards Ethiopia. Strab. Ptolom. Herodot. 
Plin. Stephan. alii. Pliny ſays it is in a peninſula 
on the eaſtern ſhore of the Nile; that it is a 
mile round, and that it had a Roman garriſon. 
Strabo lib. 17. ſays, that there were three Roman 
cohorts, to hinder the irruptions of the Ethi- 
opians, He adds, that in this city there was a 
well, wherein the ſun ſhone. direct to the bot- 
tom; and that here the ſun made no ſhadow at 
noon, when in the ſummer ſolſtice. Pliny alſo 
ſpeaks of it; lib. 1. cap. 73. Soſſtitii die medio 
aullam umbram faci. And Lucan; 


——g Umbras nuſquam flectente Syene. 
. Luc AN. lib. 2. v. 587. 


SYENE is ſmall but well peopled. The mountains 
of Alaki, and of Giannadel, where are the ca- 
taracts of the Vile, incloſe its territory. The 
firſt of theſe mountains is to the eaſt, the other 
to the weſt. They reckon five ſmall days jour- 
neys from this city to that of Cous which is more 
northerly, in long. 61 deg. 3o min. lat. 24 deg. 
10 min. 
D' Herbelot. Bibl. Orient. 1 
SYLVANUS, that loves the woods; from Sylva, 
| a foreſt. See SILAS. | 
SYMBOL, from the Greek Symbolon, a mark or 
pledge, which is agreed upon as a diſtinguiſhing 
ſign. E. gr. Perſons united by the bands of friend- 
| ſhip or of hoſpitality, when they viſited one 
another, they carried their /ymbols or pledges, to 
ſhew they were of ſuch a family, ſuch a ſociety, 
ſuch a place, or ſuch a religion. Symbolum allo 
ſignifies what each contributed to a feaſt or en- 
tertainment, made at a common charge, whether 
each gave money, or brought wine, or provi- 
ſions: [ſomewhat analogous to our idea of 
ce clubbing” for payment.] We find the word 


fymbolum in this ſenſe Prov. xxiii. 20. 21. LXX. 
In eccleſiaſtical language, that is called hm 


which forms the matter of the ſacraments, that 
which is a ſubjeCt of the ſenſes, and oppoſed to 
what is repreſented by it. In the Euchariſt, 
bread and wine are the Huub of the body and 
blood of Feſus Chrift : and in baptiſm, water is 
the /ymbol of this ſacrament, and of inward pu- 
rification, &c. See Suicer, Theſ. Ercle. 


SYMMACHUS, a famous tranſlator of the Old 


Teſtament, out of Hebrew into Greek, He was 


and ſettled among the 7 


After this, Symmachus embraced chr iſtianit 


They are both in the ſecond climate. 


— 


SYM 


a Samaritan by birth, and lived at the enq of th 
ſecond century, under the emperor Sever 
Epiphanius, de ponder & menſur, ſays, that ha 
was in good repute in his own country, ang þ 1 
a conſiderable rank among the learned men of 
Samaria. But having an ambition of becomin 
their head and maſter, and being diſpuſtcd ; 
their refuſal of this dignity, he left ad 

b i He even fuk. 
mitted to the reception of a ſecond circumeißo 
from them; for the animoſity between the {Rl 
and Samaritans was carried ſo far, that the 
obliged proſelytes to be re-circumciſed. b 
the ſect of the Ebionitet. Euſeb. hiſt, Ext 
vi. cap. 17. & Demoft. Evang. lib. vii. Cap. 1, In 
defence of theſe heretics againſt the cathg!;c. 
he undertook a new tranſlation of the book: of 
the old teſtament into Greet: wherein he gires 
to the text the moſt favourable turn he can 
conformably to their notions; who acknoy. 
ledged 7e/us Chriſt as the Meſſiah, but not 2; 
God; or the ſon of God. They likewiſe denied 
a future judgment; and maintained other error, 


The method of Symmachus in his tranſlation, i; 


very different from that of Aquila, or of The: 
dotion. Aquila endeavours, in a cloſe and fer. 
vile manner, to give the literal ſenſe, and ſigni. 
fication, of every word of the text, not much 
regarding the coherence of the diſcourſe; ſo thut 
his tranſlation was rather a diCtionary for the 


| literal ſignification of the terms, than a tranſ. 


lation expreſſing the ſenſe of the text. Huna. 
chus, on the contrary, endeavoured to expreſs | 
what he thought to be the general meaning of 
the text rather than the power of every word, 
T heodotion keeps the medium between Aquila and 
Symmachus; his verſion does not appear to be a 
paraphraſe, like that of Symmachus; nor a dic- 
tionary, like that of Aquila. He endeavours to 
give the ſenſe of the Hebrew text in Greet words 
anſwering to the Hebrew, fo far as the different 
genius's of the two languages would allow. 


We have now only ſome fragments of the verſions 


of theſe antient tranſlators, which have been 
gathered together by the great pains of Mau- 


faucon, in two volumes, folio, intitled, The Hs. 
apla of Origen. 
The ancient fathers have ſpoken of certain he- 


retics, called Symmachians ; whom ſome think to 
have been the diſciples and followers of ti 
Symmachus, the tranſlator. 


SYMPHONY. This word is taken for the agree: 


ment of ſeveral voices, for a concert of lever 
inſtruments, or for a particular ſort of inſtiv- 


ment. St. Luke xy. 25. Vulgate, takes it l 
the 


*YNAGOGUE. This Greet word ſignifies either 


SYN 


the firſt ſenſe, when he ſays, that the brother 
of the prodigal ſon, returning out of the field, 
heard in his father's houſe a concert of inſtru- 
ments, or voices: Audivit ſymphoniam & cho- 
yum. Daniel iii. 5, 7, 10, 15. takes it in the 
ſecond ſenſe, for an inſtrument of muſic, which 
was 2 viol, or ſome inſtrun»:nt approaching 
thereto. [How this Greek word might get into 
Daniel, which has been made an objection againſt 


the authenticity of this book, Vide DuLIMER, 


alſo FRAGMENT, No. 


an aſſembly, or the place wherein an aſſembly 
meets. In the firſt ſenſe it is commonly under- 


ſtood of the church of the Fexvs, compared, or 


oppoſed, to that of the Chriftians. St. John, 
Rev. ii. 9. iii. 9. ſpeaking of heretics calls 
them the ſynagogue of Satan. 


The Vulgate, gives the name of princes of the 


ſynagogue, or of the aſſembly, principes ſynagoge, 
to thoſe leading Jews who had the precedence 
among the people in the deſart. Exod. xxxiv. 
31, Numb. iv. 34. xvi. 2. &c. We find 
alſo, Synagoga Deorum, Synagoga potentium, Sy 


nagoga peccatorum, Synagoga populi, Synagoga 


ſuperborum, for the aſſembly of the judges, of 
great men, of ſinners, of the people. Mention 


is made, 1 Macc. ii. 42. of the Hhynagogue of the 


Aſſiideans, who probably were a kind of ſect, or 


order of the Jews, which made a profeſſion of 
the ſtricteſt piety. 


Synagogue commonly ſignifies a building where the 


Jews aſſembled, to pray, to read, and to hear 


the reading of holy books, and other inſtructions. 


It is often mentioned in the Goſpels, and the 
As, becauſe Feſus Chriſt, and his apoſtles, 
generally frequented and preached in the /fyna- 
gogues, The origin of theſe Hynagogues is not 
very well known, and many learned men have 
thought them a late inſtitution. Yet we ſee 


ſome hints of them in the time of Elia. De- 


vout perſons in the time of this prophet aſſem- 


bled to him on the ſabbath-day, to hear the law 


read to them. 2 Kings iv. 23. Judith paſſed 


the night in prayer, in a place of prayer at 


Bethulia, Judith vi. 21, Her hiſtory is com- 


_ monly placed under Manaſſeb. The P/almi/? 

deſcribing the havoc made by the army of Ne- 

buchadnezzar in Free ſays, They have 
J 


burned up all the ſynagogues of God in the land. 
Pſalm Ixxiv. 8. 58 mw. The captive Jesus 
beyond the Euphrates aſſembled to Exzetiel, to 
hear the word of the Lord. Ezek. xxxiii. 31. 
Mordecai made all the Jeaus of Shuſhan reſort 
to the place of prayer, to recommend to God 
the undertaking of queen Eſther, Eſth. iv. 16. 
r 


SYN 


The author of the third book of Maccabeer, who 
lived under Prolemy Philopater, king of Egypt, 
long before the perſecution of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, ſays, that the Jews of Egypt being 
delivered from the danger that threatened them, 
ſet up a place of prayer near Alexandria, 3 Mac. 
c. ut. See PROSEVU HA. 


At the time of the Maccabees, ſynagogues became 


ſo frequent in 1/rae/, that they were in almoſt 
every place in the country. Maimonides ſays, 
in Tephilla, cap. 11. ſect. 1. that wherever any 
Iſraelites were, they built a ſynagogue. It is 
affirmed, that in the city of 7eru/a/em alone, 
were nearly ſive hundred. Every trading fra- 
ternity had one of their own, and even ſtrangers 
built ſome for their own nation. Hence, in 
the Acts of the Apoſiles, vi. q. we find the 
ſynagogues of the Alexandrians, of the Aſiatics, 
of the Ciliciaus, of the freed-men, of thoſe of 
Cyrene, erected for ſuch inhabitants of theſe 
cities, or nations, as ſhould be at Jeruſalem. 


A Synagogue was a public edifice, within, or with- 


out, the city, and generally in an elevated place. 
The Jes would have them more eminent 
than the other buildings, or private houſes; 
Generally they were covered, and thereby 
diſtinguiſhed from the Proſeuchas, which were 
commonly in the fields, and open. In the 
midſt of the ſynagogue was a deſk or pulpit, on 
which the book, or roll, of the law was read 
very ſolemnly. There likewiſe he ſtood who in- 
tended to harangue the people. At the higheſt 
part of the ſynagogue, towards the eaſt, and over 
againſt the door, which is always weſt, as far 
as can well be, is the cheſt or preſs, wherein 
the book, or roll, of the law 1s kept, wrapped 
up in fine embroidered cloth. The women are 
diſtin&t from the men, and ſeated in a gallery 
incloſed with lattices; ſo that they may ſee and 
hear, but not be ſeen. 


Every ſynagogue has its chief, or perhaps ſeveral 
chiefs and officers, according to the circum- 


ſtances of places. One 1s called chazan, who 
appoints and chants the prayers. Another who 
keeps the keys, and is a kind of church-warden, 
they call /ciamas, or ſervant. Les of Modena, 
Ceremonies of the eue, part i. cap. 10. The 
prince of the ſynagogue in the goſpel, called 
Archiſynagogus, angel of the ſynagogue, [ruler of 
the ſynagogue, Eng. Tr.] or ſage, in Hebrew, Cha- 
cham, preſides in the aſſemblies, and in judicial 
affairs which are ſometimes here decided, 
againſt thoſe who have given any ſcandal, and 
tranſgreſſed the law in any important matter; 
They inflict upon the guilty perſon thirty-nine 
ſtrokes with a whip. The ſame preſidents m- 

vite 


the gift of ſpeaking. 


SYN 


vite thoſe to ſpeak in the ſynagogue, whom they 
think capable of it, and offer that honour to 
ſtrangers, if there be any who ſeem to have 
'Thus our Saviour often 
ſpoke in the aſſemblies; and St. Paul, being at 
Antioch of Pifidia, was invited by the princes of 
the ſynagogue, to addreſs them for their edification. 


Luke iv. 16. Matth. iv. 23. ix. 35. & paſſim. 


Acts xiii. 13, 14, 15. 


The word Synagoga, as ſignifying a place of aſſem- 


come unto your aſſembly (or ſynagogue } a man 
-with a gold ring, &c. And St. Paul ſays, Heb. x. 


Th 


bly, is uſed alſo to expreſs a CHriſtian church. 
For example, St. James ſays, ii. 2. If there 


25. Not forſaking the aſſembling of yourſelves toge- 
ther, as the manner of ſome is, where the Greek 
reads ſynagogue. | „ 

e Synagogue of the freed-men, Synagoga Liber- 
tinorum, Acts vi. 9. was, according to many 
interpreters, that of thoſe Jezus, who having 
been led captive by Pompey and by Sgſius, Foſeph. 
Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 7, 8, and de Bello. lib. i. 


cap. 5. and Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 28. had 


afterwards recovered their liberty, and were 
retired to Jeruſalem, when Tiberius drove awa 
the Jews out of Italy. Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. 
Sueton, in Tiberio, cap. 36. and Foſeph Antiq. 
lib. xvi. cap. 5. Others will have it, that St. 
Luke wrote Lybiſtinorum, and not Libertinorum; 


and that the Lybi/tin; were people of Libya, in 


Africa, near Egypt. Libertini is not a Greek 


word, and Lybiſtini would better ſuit with the 


tenor of St. Luke's diſcourſe 3 but the manu- 
ſcripts are not favourable to this conjecture, 


The Fewwiſh authors give this general rule for the 


conſtruction of ſynagogues, Wherever there are 
ten Batelnim, a ſynagogue ought to be built. 
Magilla cap. 1. $ 3. Maimon. in Tephill. Vide 
& Lightfoot, Harm. cap. 17. and in Matth. iv; 
23. The ſignification of the word Batelnim 
has been controverted. Buxtorf thinks them to 
be perſons receiving a ſtipend for duly ailiſting 
at divine ſervice, that there may be always ten 
perſons, at leaſt, to aſſemble together. 
imagines them to have been miniſters and 
officers of the Hhynagogue. But the moſt probable 
opinion is, that they were perſons of a mature 
age, free, and competent to aſſiſt conſtantly at 
the ſervice, at leaſt, two days a week, beſide 
the ſabbath. So that always on theſe days there 
were preſent that number of aſſiſtants, without 
which the ſervice would not be performed. 
The three days of aſſembling were Monday, 
Friday, and Saturday, not including days of 
faſting, or ſolemn feſtivals, 


The great ſynagogue, The Hebrews, David Ganz, 


3 


Lightfoot 


SYR 


Chronic. Buxtorf, Tiberius, cap. 10, give U,. 
15 
name to a company of ſix- ſcore perſons, at the 
head of whom was Ezra, or Hſchrus, at (he. 
return from the Babyloniſh captivity.” This con. 
pany was chicfly eſtabliſhed for two reac. 
Firſ}, To take care of reſtoring the obſcry,r... 
of the law, according to the ancient ang 
proved practice, before the captivity. Sec»; 
To collect all the ſacred books into a body, ang 0 
compoſe thereof the canon of the holy Serip- 
tures; and to give an exact and correct edition 
of them. They pretend, that after. [/{;,, 
Daniel and his three companions Shadrach, N. 
ſhech, and Abednego, held the firſt places; that 
Simon the Juſt was at the lower-end of the affen. 
bly, and that all theſe were cotemporary, 
But this diſpoſition cannot be ſupported by chre. 
nology; for Simon the Fuſt lived long after 
Daniel and E/dras, What appears to be mot 
certain in this affair, is, that E/dras began the 
reformation now mentioned; that it was cont. 
nued by others of the wifer and more enlightened 
Jezus, and was at laſt compleated, eſpecially a 
to the canon of Scripture, under Simon the Ju, 
who was made high-prieſt A. M. 3702, ai 
A. D. 302; and who died A. M. 3711. | 
SYNTYCHE, gZuvTuxy, that ſpeaks or diſcourſes; 
from the Greek ouvTUY/ Gun, to converſe, 
9YNTYCHE, mentioned by St. Paul, Phil. iv. 2. 
was a woman illuſtrious for virtue and good 
works, and who was, as it were, at the head of 
the church at Philippi, with another woman 
called Euodias. Chryſoſt. T heodoret. Et. Handl. 


ation 
ap- 


Menoc. & c. in Philipp. iv. It is thouglit St, | 


Paul ſpeaks of them when he ſays, Help 400 
women which laboured with me in the Gg. 
But ſome difficulties had happened between 
them, and therefore the apoſtle exhorts them 7 
be of the ſame mind in the Lord. We know no 
particulars of their lives, Syntyche 1s fet down 
July 22, and the martyrologies inſinuate, that 
her body reſts at Ph:/ipp:, in Macedonia. 
SYRACUSE, Tuns ci, that draws violently 
from the Greek, oupw, and &i. 
SYRACUSE, a famous city in Sicily, on tli 
eaſtern coaſt of the iſland. h 
SYRIA, c, cb, Syria, or Meſopotamia, ie 
lime, or that deceives; from dy ramah. 
SYRIA, in Hebrew, Gen, x. 22, S, Aran, 
from the name of the patriarch who peopled 
the chief provinces. of it. Vide Ax Au. Ihe 
Arameans, or Syrians, poſſeſſed ieſopctcininy 
Chaldea, and part of Armenia. Syria, properly lo 
called, comprehended between Euphrates call 
the Mediterranean weſt, Cilicia north, Pelle, 


Fudea, and Arabia deſerta, ſouth. The Here? 


were 


3 


SD N 


SYR 


were originally Arameans, fince they came into Syria, without any other appellation, ſtands for 


Meſopotamia, and therefore it is ſaid, that Jacob 
was 2 poor Aramean. Deut. xxvi. 5. It is 
certain, however, that he was not deſcended 
from Aram, but from Arphaxad, another ſon of 
Sem. Amos ix. 7. ſeems to ſay, that the Lord 
brought the Aſſyrians, or Aram, from Kir, as 
he had brought the Phil:flines from Capbtor. 
i e. that Aram, or his poſterity, came to dwell 
in Syria, when they quitted the neighbourhood 
of the river Cyrus, in Armenia. | 
Syria of the two Rivers, or Meſopotamia of Syria, 


the kingdom of Syria, of which Antioch became 
the capital after the reign of the Seleucidæ. 


Czl-Syria, or Cœle- Syria, or the lower Syria, occurs 


(Vulgate) or Aram Naharaim. (Hebrew) is 


comprehended between the two rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates. 1 5 | 
Syria of Damaſcus, that of which Damaſcus was 
"the capital, extended eaſtward along mount 
Libanus. Its limits varied according as the 


princes that reigned at Damaſcus were more or 


leſs powerful. 


| Syria of Zobaß, or Soba, or Sobal, as it is called 


by. the Septuagint, was probably Cœle- Syria, or 
Sjria the hollow, Its capital was Zobah, a city 
unknown, unleſs it be the Hoba or Hobal, north of 
Damaſcus. Gen. xiv. 15. See HOBAL or ABILA. 

Syria of Maachah, or of Beth-maacah, or of Ma- 
chati, was alſo towards Libanus, 2 Sam. x. 6, 
8. 1 Kings xiti. 20. 2 Kings xv. 29. It ex- 
tended beyond Jordan, and was given to Ma— 
naſſeßb. Deut. iii. 14. Joſh. xiii. 4. See 
MAACHA He | | 


Syria of Rohob, or Rehob, was that part of Syria of 


which Rehob was the capital. But Rohcb was 
near the northern frontier of the Land of Pro- 
miſe, Numb. xiii. 21. on the way, or paſs, that 
leads to Emath, or Hamath. It was given to 
the tribe of Aber, and is contiguous to Aphek, 
which was in Libanus. Joſh. xix. 28, 30. and 
xx1. 31. Laiſh, otherwiſe called Dan, ſituate 
at the fountains of Fordan, was in the country 
of Rohob. Judg. i. 31. Hadadezer, king of 
Syria of Zobah, was fon of Rehob or Rohob, 
or perhaps a native of the city of this name. 
2 Sam. viii. 3, 12. The Ammonites called to 
their aſſiſtance againſt David, the Syrians of 


2 Sam. * 6, 8. ; 


| Hria of Tob, or of I/htob, of of the land of Tob, 


or of the Tubieni, as they are called in the 
Maccabees, was in the neighbourhood of Libanus, 


5. 1 Macc. v. 13. 2 Macc. xii. 17. See ToB. 
When Tephthah was baniſhed by his brethren 
; from Gilead, he withdrew into the land of 7%. 
Mi of Emath, or Hamath, that of which the 


city Hamath, on the Orontes, was the capital. 
dee HAMATH. 


Rehob, of Zoba, of Maachah, and of T/h-tob. 


in ſeveral places of the Maccabees, 1 Macc. x. 
69. 2 Macc. iii. 5, 8. iv. 4. viii. 8. KoiAy Topiæ. 
Cœle-Syria. Strabo lib. xvi. 1819; 4 76 Ai3dva 
vai Avlinuitduma aDupiojrevry. The word Cœle- 
Syria, in the Greet, ſignifies Syria cava, or 
Syria the hollow, or deep. It may be conſi- 
dered, ſays Strabo, either in a proper and reſtrain- 
ed ſenſe, as comprehending only the tract of 
land between Libanus and Antilibanus; or in a 
larger ſignification, and then it will compre- 
hend all the country in obedience to the kings 
of Syria, from Seleucia to Arabia and Egypt. 


Syria of Paleſtine, Syria Paleſlina, is read in ſome 


authors, Herodot. lib. iii. cap. 5. lib. ii. cap. 
104. Ammian. Marcel. Hiſt. lib. xiv. and 
Joſeplbus, Autig. lib. x. cap. 7. de Bello, lib. v. 
cap. 14. himſelf ſometimes comprehends Pa- 


_ tefline under Syria, becauſe this province was 


long under the government of the kings of 
Syria, who appointed governors here. 


_ Syria at firſt was governed by its own kings, each 


A 


the northern extremity of Pal:fine. Jud. xi. 3, 


of which reigned in his own city, and terri- 
tories. David ſubdued them about A.M. 2960, 
ante A. D. 1044. 2 Sam. viii. 16. On occaſion 
of his war againſt the Ammonites, to whom 
the Syrians gave aſſiſtance. 2 Sam. x. 6, 8, 13, 
18, 19. They continued in ſubjection till 
after the reign of Salomon, when they ſhook off 
the yoke, and could not be reduced again, till 
the time of 7eroboam II. king of Iſrael, A.M. 
3179. Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king 
of 1ſfracl, having declared war againſt Ahab, 
king of Fudah; this prince found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of calling to his aſſiſtance 
Tiglath-pileſer, king of Afſyria, who put Rezin 
to death, took Damaſcus, and tranſported the 
Syrians out of their country to beyond the Eu- 
phrates. From that time Syria continued in 
ſubjection to the kings of Afjria. Afﬀterwards 
it came under the dominion of the Chaldeans ; 
then under that of the Perfans; laſtly, it was 
reduced by Alexander the Great, and was ſub- 
ject to all the revolutions that happened to the 
great empires of the eaſt. 

frer the death of Alexander, A. M. 3681, ante 
A. D. 323; his empire was divided among his 
principal officers, who at firit aſſumed the title 
of governors; afterwards that of kings. | 


3682 Seleucus I. named Nicator, or Nicanor, head 


of the family of kings called Seleucide, took 
the diadem, and the name of king of Syria, 
A. M. 3682, and reigned forty-two years. 
He died A. M. 3724, ante A. D. 280. 


3724 


SYR 


3724 Antiochus I. ſurnamed Soter, reigned nine- 3911 


3743 
3759 


3778 


3781 Antiochus III. ſurnamed Magnus, reigned 3912 


3816 
3828 
3840 
3842 
3854 


teen years. 
Antiochus II. ſurnamed Theos, fifteen years. 
Seleucus II. ſurnamed Callinicus or Pogon, 
i. e. bearded; reigned twenty years. 


Seleucus III. ſurnamed Keraunus, or Thun- 


der, reigned three years. 


thirty-ſix years. 

Seleucus IV. ſurnamed Philopater, reigned 
twelve years. | 
Antiochus TV. ſurnamed Epiphanes, ſon of 
Antiochus the Great, and brother of Seleucus 
IV. reigned eleven years. | 
Antiochus V. ſurnamed Eupator, two years. 
Demetrius I. ſurnamed Soter, ſon of Seleucus 
IV. reigned twelve years. | 
Demetrius II. ſurnamed Nicator, reigned 
ten years, with much perplexity. He had 
for competitors Alexander Balas, or Belles, 
and Antiochus Theos, ſon of Balas. Deme- 


trius Nicator died A. M. 3864, and Alex- 


ander Balas A. M. 3859, and Antiochus 


3864 
3873 


3878 
3882 


3910 


Theos his ſon, having begun to reign under 
the regency of Tryphon A. M. 3860, was 


put to death in 3861, and the kingdom was 


uſurped by Tryphon, who was allo put to 
death in 3866. | 

Antiochus VI. ſurnamed Pius, or Soter, or Si- 
detes, i. e the fiſher or hunter, brother to 
Demetrius Nicanor, reigned about ten years, 
when he was put to death by the Parthians. 
Demetrius III. ſurnamed Nicanor, aſcend- 
ing the throne, had for competitor Alexander 
Zebina. Demetrius was overcome, and ſlain 
in 3878, as was Zebina 3882. 

Seleucus V. ſon of Demetrius Nicanor, reigned 
one year in great uneafineſs. 
Antiochus VII. ſurnamed Gryphus, or Phi- 
lometer, diſpoſſeſſed Zebina in 3882, and 
reigned eight years in peace. Then Anti- 
ochus, ſurnamed Cyzicenus, his brother, roſe 
againſt him, and overcame him in 3892. 
They divided the kingdom. Antiochus Gry- 
phus died in 8910, having reigned in all 


about twenty-nine years; and Antiochus Cy- 
zicenus, his brother, was overcome and put 


to death the ſame year, by Seleucus, the ſon 
of Gryphus. 8 

Seleucus VI. fon of Gryphus reigned but 
one year. He was conquered and deprived 
of his kingdom A. M. 3911, by Anticchus 
Euſebes, ſon of his uncle Antiochus Cyzicenus, 
and was put to death the ſame year, at 1/op- 


_ fuefla in Cilicia. 


3921 


3932 
to 


3939 


SYRIA-ZOBAH, aw, 


SYR 
Antiochus VIII. ſurnamed Euſe 


in trouble two years. His competitors were 
Antiochus and Philippus, brothers to his 
uncle Seleucus, and Demetrius Eucerys ſon 
of Antiochus Gryphus, who overcame kin 
and forced him to take refuge among the 
Parthians, A.M. 3912. . 
Thus was Syria divided between Philip and 
Demetrius Eucerus, of which the latter 
reigned at Damaſcus. But the Syrians 
finding the kingdom almoſt ruined by theſe 
civil wars, ſome would have called in kin 
Mithridates, others Ptolemy Lathurus, king gf 
Egypt: at laſt they agreed on Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, who governed Syria eighteen 
years, from A. D. 392.1 to 3939. 

Antiochus XI. ſurnamed Aſiaticus, and hi; 
brother, ſons of Autiochus Euſebes, who till 
had poſſeſſion of that part of Syria which 
Tigranes had not ſeized, went to Rome A.M, 
3932, to ſolicit the kingdom of Egypt of the 
ſenate, which they pretended to claim in right 
of their mother Cleopatra, ſurnamed Sollte. 
But Tigranes having put Selene to death in 
3934, Antiochus Aſiaticus loſt all hopes of 
obtaining Egypt, and returned into Syria in 
3935, where he reigned four years, till 
Pompey having reduced Syria into a Rein, 
province, A.M. 3939, this monarchy became 
extinct, having ſubſiſted two hundred and 
fifty-ſeven years. 

Syria of Zobai, 


Heb. Aram-Sobah. Lifted up, and fighting. 


SYROPHCAENISSA, Zupo@owvicor, who is a Syri- 


phenician, red, or purple, drawn to; from the 
Greek oupw, I draw, and Ooiviꝭ, red, palm-tree, 


or 


of purple; or perhaps Syro may come from 


Zur, Tyre, and Phenix from pay 32 bene Anai, 
ſons of Anak, or the Anakim, giants of the land 


of Canaan. 


SYRO-PHENICIA, is Phenicia properly fo called, 


of which Sidon, or Zidon was the capital; which 


having by right of conqueſt been united to the 
kingdom of Syria, added its old name Phenicia 


to 


that of Syria; the Canaanitiſh woman is 


called a Syro-phenician, Mark vii. 20. becauſe ſhe 


was of Phenicia, which was then conſidered 2s 


making part of Syria. St. Matthew, who wrote 


in Hebrew or Syriac, calls her a Canaonitiſh wo- 


man, Matt. xv.' 22. 24. becauſe this country Was 
really peopled by the Canaanites, Sidon being the 


eldeſt fon of Canaan. M 
SYRTIS, Evpris, that draws, or attraction; from 
the Greek cpo, I draw, 


Gen. x. I5. 


bes, reigneq | 


1 


R 


TAB 
TPAANACH, pp, bazvix, thenach, Vulgate, 
T Toſh. xvii. 11. W. ho humbles. thee, or anſwers 


thee, or afflits thee; from My hanah, and the 
pronoun J ac, thou, thee. | 


TAANATH-SHILOH, wo- udn, Oyvabacehu, 


that ruins, or breaks the fig-trees or figs; from 
wr nataſh, to ruin, to tear up, to demoliſh, and 
en taan, a fig: tree: otherwiſe, jig-tree of error 
and lying; from the ſame taan, and o.] /halah 
or foal miſtake : otherwiſe, figs of abundance ; 
or of peace; from TW Palo, peace, &c. | 
TABATHA, a town or village five miles from 
Gaza, ſouth. Nicephorus Caliſtus places T abatha, 
or Thabaſa, fifteen miles from Gaza. : 
TABBAOTH, myav, otherwiſe Tabboth, rings, 
jewels ; from wan tabahath ; otherwiſe, plunged, 
or ſunk ; from yaw tabaha : good time; from 212 
tob, good, and Ny heth, time. 
TABBATH, nav, rag, good, or goodneſs ; from 
TABBATH. When the Midiunites in the time of 


Gideon, turned their arms on themſelves, they 


fled to Beth. ſbittab, to the eminence of Abel- 
mebolab, to Tabbath. Judges vii. 22. Where 
this Tabbath was is unknown, unleſs it be Thebes, 
three miles from Scythopodis. 85 
TABEAL, beau, good God; from q tob, good, 
and d& el, God. 1 | 8 
TABEAL, or Tabeel. The two kings Rezin and 
Pekah, having declared war againſt king Abab, 


reſolved to place on the throne of Fudah the ſon 


of Tabeal, Iſaiah vii. 6. We have no know- 
ledge of this man, [except he be Tab-Rim- 
mon, | | | 

Tabel, bg, Vulgate, Thabeel, from the ſame. 

TABEEL. One who oppoſed the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of the temple, Ezra iv. 7. . 

TABERAH, burning. 

| TABERAH, or Tabeera, an encampment of 1/rael 
in the Deſart, Numb. xi. 3. Deut. ix. 22. They 
named it Burning, becaule a fire from the taber- 
nacle of the Lord burned a great part of the 
camp. I | 

TABERNACLE; in Latin, tabernaculum; in 
Greek Luyvy, ſcene; in Hebrew SR, ohe; which 

Vol, II. PAartT Zo 


N 


TAB 


properly ſignifies a tent. The patriarchs lived 


in tents, or tabernacles. In the camp of Yael 
under Moſes, were two tabernacles; the firſt, 
tabernaculum conventits, the tent of the congre- 
gation, was that wherein the people aſſembled 
for diſpatch of their ordinary ſecular affairs. 
The other was, tabernaculum teſtimonii, the tent 
of teſtimony, or, the tabernacle of the Lord, or 
ſimply, the tabernacle. Here the Iſraelites, 
while in the wilderneſs, performed religious ex- 
erciſes, offered ſacrifices, worſhip, &c. 


This tabernacle, was an oblong ſquare, thirty 


cubits in length; ten in breadth; ten in height. 
It was divided into two parts. The firſt was 
called the ſanctum, or holy place; twenty cubits 
long, and ten wide. Herein were placed. the 


table of ſhew-bread, the golden candleſtick, and 
the golden altar of incenſe. The ſecond part 


was the ſanctuary, or /anFum ſanforum, whoſe 
length was ten cubits, and breadth the ſame. 
Herein was the ark of the covenant. The ſanc- 
tuary was divided from the ſanctum by a curtain, 
or veil, of very rich cloth, which hung on four 
pillars of /hitttm wood, covered with plates of 
gold. The ſanctum was alſo cloſed in front by a 
veil, hung on five pillars of Hittim wood, over- 
laid with plates of gold, their baſes being of 
braſs. 


On the weft, north, and ſouth ſides, the tabernacle 


was incloſed by boards, or planks, of Hpittim- 
wood, overlaid with plates of gold, having baſes 
of braſs. Theſe boards were eight in number 
on the weſ? ſide, but twenty on the north and 


ſouth ſides. They were all ten cubits high, and 


in breadth each was a cubit and half. They 
were let into each other, by two tenons above, 
and below. And as the whole of the tabernacle 
was moveable, and might be taken down, theſe 


boards were carried by two baſes, wherein were 


two mortice-holes, by which they were joined 
together. To ſupport them, each had five 
golden rings, at proper diſtances ; through 
which were paſſed five poles of Hhittim. wood, 


covered with plates of gold, which ſupported 


B The 


the whole. 
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The tabernacle had no window. It was covered The tabernacle of the covenant was ereCted and 


by ſeveral curtains; the firſt, on the inſide, was 
of the colour of hyacinth, ſtriped with purple, 
ſcarlet, and crimſon. Over this were others of 
goats hair, which hindered the rain from pene- 
trating, and preſerved the rich curtains. There 


were none of theſe curtains in front, but only on 


the ſides, and behind; ſo that at the entrance of 


the tabernacle the firſt rich curtain afore-men- 


. tioned, might be ſeen, which incloſed the whole 
front. Over theſe veils of goats hair were two 
others; one of ſheep-ſkins dyed red, the other 
of ſheep ſkins dyed azure-blue. 55 


Around the tabernacle was a large oblong court, 


in length an hundred cubits, in breadth fifty. 
'T his ſpace was encompaſſed by pillars overlaid 
with plates of filver, with capitals of filver, but 
their baſes of braſs. There were ten pillars to 
the weft, fix to the eat, twenty to the north, 
and twenty to the /outh., On theſe pillars hung 
curtains made of twined linen-thread, or net- 
work, which ſurrounded the tabernacle ; except 
at the entrance of the court, which was cloſed 
by another curtain of richer materials, having 
_ Embroidered work of hyacinth, purple, and 
ſcarlet. This entrance was twenty cubits wide; 
the curtain was of the ſame length, and was 
ſuſtained by four pillars overlaid with plates of 
filver, whoſe capitals and baſes were of braſs. 


In this court, and oppoſite to the entrance of the 


tabernacle, or Sanctum, ſtood the altar of burnt- 
offerings, on which were burned all the ſacri- 
fices. Here was alſo water for the uſes of the 
prieſts, The laity brought their victims as far 
as the altar: there they were killed, ſkinned, 
and offered to the Lord, according to their ſe- 
veral rites and ceremonies. 


The entrance of the tabernacle looked ea; the 


ſanctuary weſt; and the two ſides north and 
 fouth, This tent was, as it were, the dwelling 
of the God of 1/rael, who was conſidered as re- 
ſiding in the midſt of the camp. Round about it 
were encamped the tribes: Fudah, Zebulun and 
Tfachar, to the eaft; Ephraim, Benjamin and 
 Manaſſeh, to the weſt; Dan, Aſher and Nap- 
 thali, to the north; Reuben, Simeon and Gad, to 
the /outh. The tribe of Levi, being entirely 
employed in ſacred ſervice, were placed all 
round the tabernacle; Moſes and Aaron were to 
the erft, the family of Ger/hom, weſt, that of 
| Merari, north, and that of Kohath, ſouth. 
The prieſts entered the ſanctum every morning to 
offer incenſe; and to put out the lamps; and 
every evening they went in to light them again. 


Every morning and evening they offered a lamb 


fox a burnt ſacrifice on the brazen altar. 


TAB 
conſecrated at the foot of mount Sinai, the firſt 
day of the firſt month of the ſecond year after 
the coming out of Egypt, A.M. 2 514, ante A], 
1490. 

Spencer has endeavoured to prove, de legib. Hebr 
Ritual. Differt. 1. lib. 3. that this tabernacle. 
the ark, the cherubim, &c. were imitations of 
the worſhip of the Egyptians, and other idol: 
trous people, to their gods; and that the Lord 
appointed them to his people out of pure conde. 
ſcenſion; deſigning to ſtop their ſtrong inclina- 
tion for idolatry, by fandtifying thefe cuſtoms 
and correCting them; by cutting off all ſuch 
practices as were impious, ſuperſtitious, or ido- 
latrous, with which the pagans had polluted 
them. | | 

He undertakes to prove this opinion by a comps. 

riſon between theſe and the portative temples of 
the heathen, and of the tents in which they en- 
cloſed what was moſt ſacred and venerable in 
their religion. It is certain the Gentiles carried 
their gods with them in their journies, and in 
proceſſions on the ſhoulders of their prieſts, 
Apuleius, Metam. lib. xi. deſcribes the pomp, or 
proceſſion of the goddeſs 1s. Virgil ſpeaks of 
the Trojan deities carried by Aneas in his 


travels: 
Erranteſque deos, agitataque numina Trojz. 


He founds his opinion on that famous paſſage of 
Amos v. 25, 26. Acts. vii. 42. Have ye effered 
unto me ſacrifices and \ Glas in the awilderne{s 
forty years, O houſe of 1 ? But ye have born 
the tabernacle of your Moloch, und Chiun your 
zmages, the flar of your god, which ye made to your- 
ſelves. Here, ſays he, is the tabernacle of 
Moloch and of Remphan, which the 1/raelites 
carried with them in the deſart, even under the 
very noſe of Moſes. Therefore to obviate their 
violent prepoſſeſſion toward viſible gods and 
their worſhip, Maſes himſelf gives them a taber- 
nacle, an ark, with ſacrifices and rites, but 
purged from idolatry and ſuperſtition. Vid 
FRAGMENTs, No. CCXIII. page 52. 

TABERNACLE of MMoloch. See Moroch, and 
9UCCOTH-BENOTH, and FRAGMENTS, 

TABERNACLE, in the ſenſe of a houſe or dwelling. 
The old teſtament is full of theſe kinds of ex- 
preſſions: Iſrael dwelt in peace in their taber- 
nacles: 1/rael return to your tabernacles: ever) 
one returned to his own tabernacle: And theſe 

are to be underſtood literally, in ſome caſes. 
As when mention is made of the patriarchs, in 
the land of Canaan before their going into Eg. 


their dwellings were only in tents; they built ne 
| | | l houſes 
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houſes, and inhabited no cities. The ſame of dwelling in tents in the paſſage through the 
an army in the field, which abode in tents, or wilderneſs. It was one of the three great ſolem- 
tabernacles. But in a multitude of places, by nities of the Hebrews: wherein all the males 
tent, or tabernacle, a houſe is to be underſtood. were obliged to appear before the Lord. It was 
The Hebrews having long dwelt under tents celebrated after harveſt, on the fifteenth of 
before they went down into Egypt, and after- Tizri; which was: the firſt month of the civil 
wards in their pilgrimages in the wilderneſs, year, and anſwers to September. Herein the 
brought this kind of ſpeaking into uſe. Vide returned thanks to God for the fruits of the 
FRAGMENTS, No. CCVI. page 26. | earth then gathered in. Exod. xxiti. 16. The 
This name is alſo given to the temple of Solomon, feaſt continued eight days; but the firſt day and 
though taat was built of very ſolid materials; the laſt were the moſt ſolemn, Levit. xxiit. 34, 
and perhaps becauſe its conſtruction had great 35z &c. It was not allowed to do any labour 
reſemblance to the tabernacle of foes, So, on this feaſt; and particular ſacrifices were of- ; 
David fays Pſalm cxxxii. 3, 7. he would not fered in it. wry pete 
allow himſelf any reſt, till he had built a taber- The firſt day of the feaſt they cut down branches 
nacle to the Lord. Pſalm Ixxiv. complains, that of the handſomeſt trees, with their fruit; bran- 
the Chaldeans or Syrians had defiled the taber- ches of palm-trees, or ſuch as were fulleſt of 
nacle of the Lord. | leaves, and boughs of the willow-trees that grew 
Tabernacle is ſometimes put for heaven, for the by water-courſes. 'The neateſt of theſe branches 
dwelling place of the bleſſed. Pſalm xv. 1. they carried in ceremony to the ſynagogue, 
Pſalm Ixi. 4. I 2v1ll abide in thy tabernacle for ever, where they performed what they called Lulab, (OE 
And Pſalm Ixxxiv. 1, How amiable are thy taber- i. e. holding in their right hand a branch of a Wh 
nacles, O Lord of Hoſts! Theſe paſſages may be palm-tree, three branches of myrtle, and two | 
alſo literally explained of the temple of Feru- of willow, tyed together ; and having in their 
ſaleme but it appears from the new teſtament, left hand, a branch of a citron with its fruit; 
that the Jexvs often underſtood heaven by ſuch they brought them together waving them towards 
forms of ſpeech. Our Saviour adviſes us to the four quarters of the world, and ſinging cer- 
make friends of the Mammon of unrighteouſneſs tain ſongs. "Theſe branches were alſo called 
that they may receive us into everlaſting taber- Hgęſanna, becauſe they cried Hoſanna ! not unlike 
nacles. Luke xvi. 9. And St. Paul ſays to the what the Jews did at our Saviour's entry into 
Hebrews viii. 2. Jeſus Chriſt was a miniſter of the Feriſſalem. Matt. xxi. 8, 9. On the eighth day 19 
ſantuary and of the true tabernacle, which the they performed this ceremony oftener, and with DO, es 
Lord pitched and not man. And Heb. ix. 11. greater ſolemnity, than on the other days of the | 
But Chriſt being come an high-priefÞ of good feaſt: wherefore they called this day Ho/anna 1 
things to come, by a greater and more perfect taber- Kabbab; or, the great Hoſanna, Vide Frac- 1 
nacle, not made with hands, that is to ſay, not of MENTS, No. | 5 65 It 
this building. See Rev. xiii. 6. xxi. 3. St. Paul The Fews acquaint us, that every Hraelite, on the 
alſo ſpeaks of his own body, as of a tent or ta- feaſt-day, in the morning, was obliged to bring Wi; 
bernacle; 2 Cor. v. 4. For we that are in this theſe branches of trees, on penalty of faſting all i, 
tabernacle do groan, being burthened. And St. that day. Then they made a proceſſion round Wh} 
Peter 2 Pet. i. 1 3. 14.3 1 think it meet, as long as the altar of burnt offerings, ſhaking their bran- 

I am in this tabernacle, to ſtir you up, by putting ches, and ſinging. At preſent, they carry theſe 
you in remembrance, knowing that ſbortly I muſt branches into the ſynagogue, and provide them- 
put off this my tabernacle. [RESIDENCE.] | ſelves with oranges and citrons, in countries 
he tabernacle of David that God was to raiſe, where they do not grow. They make it a part 
Amos ix. 11. Acts xv. 16. is the church of of their ceremony to take a turn round the deſk 
Chrift, which is the houſe of Jeſu Chriſt, the in the middle of the ſynagogue, once a day at 
offspring of David, and heir. of the promiſes leaſt; and they eat nothing till they have done 
made to that patriarch. : this. | | . 
The feaſt of TABERNACLES; called John vii. 2. The Pſalm cxviii. O give thanks unto the Lord, 
Luyvontyy in. Scenopegia, i. e. the feaſt wherein er he is good Let Iſrael now ſay, &c. ſeems 
they ſet up tents or tabernacles. Vide alſo 1 to have been ſung at the feaſt of tabernacles. 
acc. Xx. 21. 2 Macc. i. 8. 18. In Hebrew The P/almift makes a plain alluſion to it, ver. 25, 
odd an Chag haſſuchath, the feaſt of tents, Lev. 26, 27, &c. Save now, I befeech thee, O Lord, 
iii. 42, 43, 44. becauſe it was kept under O Lord 1 beſeech thee ſend now proſperity. Bleſſed 
green tents, or arbours, in memory of their e be that cometh in -y name of the Lord, 5 
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TAB 


the Hebrew ſays, ana Jehovah, Kc. which 


Words the 7ews ſing even to this day, when 
they make a proceſſion about their deſk, at the 

feaſt of Tabernacles; and which were ſung at 

our Saviour's triumphal entry into Jeruſalem. 


| Probably on occaſion of theſe ceremonies, Plutarch 


ſays, Sympoſ. Prob. 5. the Hebreaus kept this feaſt 
in honour of Bacchus. They enter, ſays he, into 
their temple, carrying vine-branches and wands 
in their hands; but what they do there, I know 
not, He calls theſe feaſts Cladophoria, and 
T hyr/ophoria; and, as in the feaſt of Bacchus, 


the heathen carried green branches wrapt about 


their wands, which the Greeks call Thyr/os, he 
concluded from thence that probably the Fewvs 
by the ſame ceremony would do honour to 
Bacchus in this ſolemnity. Foſephus, ſpeaking 
of this feaſt, uſes the Greek word Eiręſione, which 
"ſignifies a poſy, or bundle, compoſed of a 
branch of olive wrapt about with wool, upon 
which were hung various fruits; which a child, 
whoſe father and mother were till living, uſed 
to lay at the door of Apollos temple, (for fo the 
Greeks underſtand Eiręſione.) But Joſephus ex- 
| plains himſelf, by ſaying, that among the He- 
breaws it was a wreath, or poſy, of myrtle, willow, 
and ſprigs of the palm-tree, on which citrons 
were hung. It is obſervable, that though Mo/es 
does not expreſsly mention myrtle, yet Nehe- 


miah viii. 15. Joſephus, the Rabbiris, and the 


Syriac, notice it as neceflary in this ceremony; 
and the Jets underſtand of this tree what Moſes 
ſays, Levit. xxili. 40. And ye ſhall take you, on 


the firſt day, the boughs of goodly trees, branches of 


palm- trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and vuil- 
lows of the brook, and ye ſhall rejoice before the Lord 


ur God ſeven days. 


The firſt day of the feaſt, beſides the ordinary fa- 


crifices, they offered as a burnt offering thirteen 
calves, two rams, and fourteen lambs; with of- 
ferings of flour and libations of wine. They 
offered aiſo a goat for a fin-offering, Numb. 
XX1X. 12, 13, 14, &c. | | 

The ſecond day they offered twelve calves, two 
rams, and fourteen lambs, for a burnt-offering, 
with their offerings of flour, oil, and wine. 
They offered alſo a goat for a fin offering; and 


this beſide the ordinary morning and evening 


ſacrifices, which were never interrupted, nor 
thoſe offered by the 1/ael/ites from private devo- 


tion, or for expiation of fin. Theſe we now 
mention were offered in the name of the whole 


people of 1/rael. On the third, fourth, fifth, 
fixth and ſeventh days of the feaſt were offered 
the ſame ſacrifices as on the ſecond day; with 
this difference, that every day they diminiſhed 
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from the former by one calf; ſo that on the 
third day they offered eleven, on the fourth ten 
on the fifth nine, on the fixth eight, and on th. 
ſeventh but ſeven. But the eighth day, which, 
was kept with the greateſt ſolemnity, they ol. 
fered but one calf, one ram, and ſeven lambs 
for a burnt offering; and one goat for a ſin- of. 


fering; with the other accuſtomed offerings, and 
libations. 


We are aſſured, that on the eighth day of the feaſt 


the Jews preſented at the temple the firſt fruits 
of their later crop, i. e. of ſuch things as were 
the ſloweſt in coming to maturity; that they drew 
water out of the fountain of Silbam, which waz 
brought into the temple, and, being firſt mingle 
with wine, was poured out by the prieſts at the 
foot of the altar of burnt offerings. [I ſuppoſe 
that ſometimes, © 3/ood and water,” might flow 
together.] The people in the mean time ſung 
theſe words of the prophet 1/atah xii. 3. There- 
fore with joy ſhall ye draw water out of the wells 
of ſalvation. It is ſaid this ceremony was inſti- 
tuted by Haggai and Zechariah, at the return 
from the captivity; and ſome ſuppoſe that Jeſu; 
Chriſt alluded to it, John vii. 37, 38. when he 
cried in the temple, on the laſt day of the feaſt 
of tabernacles, F any man thirſt, let him com 
unto me and drink. He that believeth on me, at 
the ſcripture hath ſaid, out of his belly ſhall fliw 
rivers of living water. Meaning, according to 
St. John's obſervation, the Holy Ghoſt, given 
to thoſe who believed on him. Some commen- 
tators think, that at this feaſt were rehearſed the 
P/alms viii, Ixxxi, and Ixxxviii, entitled fr: 
torcularibus, for the preſſes. But Leo of Modena 
ſays, they rehearſed thoſe Pſalms whole titles 
are Hallelujah, or praiſe God, i. e. cxi. cxi!, 


cxiii. CXV1. xvii. Cxviti. Ceremonies of the Jews. 


p. 2. cap. 7. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 318, p. 23. 


The ſame author tells us, that the modern Jews 


not having the opportunity of going to the tem- 
ple, nor of performing the ceremonies preſcribed 
by AMloſes, make each for himſelf, in ſome open 
place, a bower, or arbour, of branches of trees, 
hung around, and adorned as much as they can. 
Here they eat and drink, and ſome even lie at 
leaſt, they paſs as much time here as they ulea 
to paſs in their houſes, and this during the whole 
eight days of the feſtival, Sickneſs or old age 
is diſpenſed with from this ceremony ; and when 
it rains very hard they retire to their houſes; 
for thefe bowers are not made to keep out the 
weather. Munſter. in Levit. xxiii. Les of Me- 
dena adds, that though Moſes appointed but 
eight days for this feaſt, yet cuſtom and the de- 


votion of the people have added a ninth. 2 


TAB 
the ſeventh day of the feaſt, which they call 
Heſanna Rab ba, they quit their myrtle and palm 


branches, and take only thoſe of willow, with 


which they make ſeven turns round the deſk in 
their ſynagogue, ſinging the xxixth P/alm; Give 
unto the Lord, O ye mighty, &c. The ninth and 
laſt day, which is an inſtitution of the Rabbins, 


is called the joy of the Jaz, becauſe on this they 


compleat the reading of the pentateuch. 
TABITHA, nav, 7a, or Dorcas ; wild goat, 


or lid. The Syriac word Tabitha, ſignifies clear 


ſighted. | 
TABITHA. A chriſtian widow who lived at 
Joppa, who abounded in alms-deeds, and other 
good works. She fell fick A.D. 34, of which 
fckneſs ſhe died; after ſhe had been waſhed, as 
cuſtomary, ſhe was laid out on a table in an 


upper chamber, in order to be put into her 


cotin; and it being known that St. Peter was at 
Lydda, which was not far from Joppa, he was 
defired to come over. He ſoon came, and was 
conducted to the chamber were the corpſe lay: 
the widows preſented themſelves to him, weep- 
ing, and ſhewed the cloaths that Tabitha had 
made for them. Peter cauſed all to go out, be- 
took himſelf to prayer; and turning to the body 
ſaid, Tabitha, ariſe : ſhe immediately opened 
her eyes, and ſeeing Peter, ſhe ſat up. Then 


he called the ſaints and widows, and preſented 


Tabitha to them. Acts ix. 36. 
TABLES of the law, given to Mes on mount 
Sinai; they were written by the finger of God, 


and contained the ten commandments, Exod. xx. 


Many queſtions have been ſtarted, about theſe ta- 
bles, their matter,.their ſorm, their number, who 
wrote them, and what they contained. Some 
oriental authors, ſays D' Herbelot Bibl. Orient. 
b. 649. make them ten in number, others ſeven; 

ut the Hebrews reckon only two. Some ſup- 
poſe them to have been of wood, others of pre- 
cious ſtone, 
poſing them to have been of ruby, or carbuncie; 
but the greater part are fer carbuncle. Thoſe 
who make them of wood, ſuppoſe it to have 
been a wood called Sedr, or Sedras, which is a 
kind of Lotum, with which the Mlſſulmen ſup- 
poſe their paradiſe to be planted. 

Ager obſerves, that theſe tables were written on both 
hides, Many think they were tranſparent, ſo that 
they might be read through; on one ſide towards. 


the right, and on the other ſide towards the left. 


Others, that the lawgiver makes this obſervation, 
becauſe generally, in writing tables, they only 
wrote on one ſide. Others thus tranſlate, he 
were vuritten on the two parts that were contiguous 
n each other: becauſe, being ſhut upon one ano- 


And theſe are divided, fome {up- 


TAB 


ther, the two faces on which was the writing 
touched one another, ſo that no writing was 
ſeen on the outſide. Some think the ten com- 
mandments were wrote on each of the two 
tables; others, that the ten were divided; five 
on one table, and five on the other. Some make 
the tables to have been of ten or twelve cubits 
in length. | | 


Moſes ſays that the tables were written by the 


finger of God. Theſe words are diverſly ex- 
plained: ſome underſtand them literally, that 
they were written by the operation of God him- 
ſelf; others underſtand it by the miniſtry of an 
angel; others of the ſpirit of God, which is 
ſometimes called the finger of God. See Exod, 
vii, 19. Luke xi. 20. Others explain it by an 
order of God to Moſes to write them: this opi- 
nion may be maintained from Exod. xxxiv. 27, 
28. where, ſpeaking of the ſecond tables which 
God gave to Moſes, God ordered him to write 
the words of the covenant which he had made 
with 1/rael; and a little after, Moſes relates that 
he had wrote the words of the covenant upon 
tables. In the ſame chapter it is ſaid, that he 


hewed two other tables like the former which he 


had broke. From hence St. Auſtin and St. 
Cyprian have concluded, that the ſecond tables 
were not written by the hand of God, though the 
firſt were. But Moſes in Deuteronomy x. 4. re- 
peating what had been ſaid of the ſecond tables 
that God gave him, takes expreſs notice that 
God himſelf wrote them: as he had written the 

former. Whence it ſollows, that neither was 

writ by the finger of God, or that both were ſo 

written. But it is ſufficient, that God inſpired 
Meſes, and by his fpirit enabled him to write 
them, in order to give authority to-his words; and 
it is needleſs to have recourſe to a new miracle, 


TABLE of Shew-bread. See FRAGMENTS, No. 
TABLE of the Lord. This was the altar of burnt- 


offerings: the Lord was conſidered in his temple, 


as a monarch in his palace: he was ſerved with 


bread, wine, ſalt, &c. as food: lamps were 
lighted up for him, perfumes were burnt for 
him. The name of table more particularly 
belongs to the altar of Shew-bread, becauſe on 
that was ſerved bread, wine, and ſalt. Malachi 
i. 7, 12. complains that the table of the Lord 
was contemned; becauſe they. offered on the 
altar of burnt offerings ſuch vile animals as had 
not the qualities required. In the new teſta- 
ment, the table of the Lord is that on which was 
offered the ſacramental ſigns of the body and blood 


of Feſus Chriſt: Ve cannot partake of the table 


of the Lord and the table of devils. 1 Cor. x. 21. 
Feſus Chrift, Luke xxii. 30. repreſents his 
kingdom 
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kingdom, as a feaſt, where the elect fit at table; 
That ye may eat and drink at my table, in my 
kingdom, and fit on thrones judging the twelve « 
tribes of Iſrael. 
TABOR, un, choice, or purity; from NA Barar: 
according the Syriac, bruifing, contrition. au 
Tabor, with a v zeth, ſignifies the navel. 
I. TABOR, or Thabor; a mountain of Galilee, 
called by the Greeks, Ithaburius, or Athaburius. 
Euſebius ſays in OxBog, it was on the frontiers 
of Zebulun, in the middle of Galilee, ten miles 
from Diocæſarea, eaſt; it was alſo in the confines 
of Iſachar and Napthali, Joſbua xix. 22. puts 
it on the borders of 1/achar. Tabor, in Hebrew 


ſignifies an eminence, and the navel; becauſe 


this mountain riſes up in the midſt of a wide 
champaign country, called the valley of Fezree!, 
or the great plain. Foſephus ſays, de bello lib. iv. 
Cap. 2 ſeu. 5. in Gr. that the height of Tabor is 
thirty Stadia, and that there is a plain on the 
top of it, of twenty-ſix Stadia in circumference, 
ſurrounded with walls, and inaceſſible on the 
north ſide. Polybius ſays, lib. v. cap. 70. there 
was a city on the top of it; and 7o/ephus inſi- 
nuates the ſame, when he ſays, that he cauſed 


the top of mount [thabirivs to be incloſed with | 


walls in forty days, the inhabitants of which had 
none but rain-water. He adds, that Tabor is 
fituated between the great plain and Scythopolis ; 
which cannot be underſtood of the great plain 
of 7ezreel, in the midſt of which Tabor ſtood, 
but of another great plain, at the foot of mount 
Carmel, which ſtretches out ſouth, eaſt, and 
north of this mountain. See M. Reland. Pa- 
laſtin. lib. 1. cap. 55. 

Tabor ſtands entirely alone, in the midſt of a great 
plain in which it riſes up like a ſugar-loaf: E/ 
autem Thabor mons in Galilza, p in campe , 
tribus, rotundus atque Ins ex omni parte 
Jinitus æqualitur, ſays St. Ferom in Oſee v. This 
1s confirmed by travellers, who add, that it 
makes a very beautiful proſpect, being covered 
with verdure and green trees; and that on its 
top is a large plain, where was formerly a city, 
and where a great monaſtery has been built ſince. 
This mountain at preſent is entirely forſaken. 


The city of Tabor is mentioned 1 Chron. vi. uh 
a 


Sanutus, ſecret. fidel. cruc. p. 252, ſpeaks 0 
river whoſe ſpring was at the foot of Tabor, 
eaſt, and which ran into the Jordan, at the end 
of the lake of Genezareth. Tabor was oppoſite 
to mount Hermon, which was on the other fide 
of the valley of Tezreel, ſouth. Hermon was 
deſart and barren, but Tahor was inhabited, and 
covered with trees and verdure: the P/almi/t 
puts theſe two mountains in oppoſition z 2 
_— 
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north and the fouth thou haſt created them, Ty, 
and Hermon ſhall rejoice in thy name, Plalm 
Ixxxix. 12. : : 
Deborah and Barak aſſembled their army on Tah, 
and gave battle to Szſera, at the foot of this 
mountain A.M. 2719, ante A.D. 1285. Jud 
iv. 6, &c. ON 
Hoſea v. 1. reproaches the princes of Iſrael, and 
the prieſts of ag N Calves, becauſe ye han- 
been a ſnare on Mizpah, and a net ſpread upon 
Tabor, Theſe ſnares and nets, were probably 
idols, or ſuperſtitious altars, ſet up at Mizpah 
beyond Jordan, and on Tabor in Galilee, 


When Joſephus the hiſtorian was governor of 


Galilee, he had the top of Tabor ſtrongly fort. 
fied, thinking to make it impregnable. But 
Veſpaſian ſent Placidus, one of his oſſicers, who 
by ſtratagem drew down the Fews from the 
mountain into the open country, where he cut 
them to pieces. Fo/eph. de bello lib. 4. cap. 6, 
A.D, 67. | 
It has been believed for ſeveral ages that our $:. 
viour was transfigured on mount Tabor. Mat. 
xvii. I, Luke ix. 28, &c. Euſebius expreſsly 
ſays ſo on Pſalm Ixxxix. 12. and St. Ferom in 
the epitaph of St. Paula, and in his ſeventeenth 
letter to Marcella. John Damaſcenus, homil, d. 
Tronsfig. affirms it alſo; and for a long time it 
was looked on as indiſputable. Yet Maldonalus 
Lightfoot, Reland, and others, have doubted it. 
The old itinerary of Bourdeaux will have it, 
that our Saviour was transfigured on the mount 
of Olives. The ancient fathers who have ſpoken 
of the transfiguratian have not named Tabor ior 
it. The evangeliſts do not name it, and ths 
journey they inſinuate our Saviour to have made 
for this purpoſe, does not ſeem favourable to 
the opinion that it took place on mount Tabor. 
II. TABOR, a city on the ſummit of mount Tabor: 
aſſigned to the Levites of the family of Merari, 
1 Chron. vi. 77. Polybius and Fo/ephus notice it. 
III. TABOR. The plain of Tabor, or the oak of 
Tabor, I Sam. x. 3. cannot be near Tabor of 
Galilee, but muſt be between Bethlehem and 
Bethel. It might be tranſlated, the oak of the 
hill, or eminence. We find elſewhere the word 
Tabor in an appellative ſenſe, to ſignify an 
eminence or high place. Sce Pudg. ix. 36: 
Feb. | | 
Chefleth-Tabor, or Chefulloth Tabor. Joſh. 1x, 12, 
18. called Chaſalus, in Euſebius and St. Jeron, 
was at the foot of mount Tabor, ten miles from 
Diocæſarea, eaſt. 
TABRIMON, jo nv. good pome- grande: from 
2w tob, good, and jo rimmon, 4 pome=granate: 


otherwiſe, goodneſs raiſed; from the ſame 3'? i 


inns EG ie. eli eo; ey B93 > 


T. 


TAL 


1 A ramam, eſeuated: otherwiſe, the navel, 


or middle, prepared, reckoned, given; from Nav, 


tabur, a navel, and 132 manah, to prepare, &c. 
TABRIMON, or Tabremon, father of Ben-hadad, 
king of Syria, 1 Kings xv. 18. 
naDMOR, WIN See Palmyra. 
TADMOR, or Thadamor, a city built by Solomon. 
TAHAN, jth, 20e prays, or is merciful, or gra- 
cus; from I chanan : otherwiſe, 7 encamp; 
from d chanab. | 
|. TAHAN, or Thehen, ſon of Ephraim, head of 


a family. Numb. xxvi. 3 


Il. THAN, or Thaan, ſon of Telaß, and father 


of Laadan, of Ephraim. 1 Chron. vii. 25. 

TAHATH, nn, under; from NNN tacath : other. 
wiſe terror, dread ; from i cathath :. or deſcent, 
according to the Syriac. | 

J. TAHATH, or Thahat, an encampment of 
Ifral in the deſart. From Maleloth they went 
to Tahath, and from thence to Tarah, Numb. 
xxLiti. 26, 7. | | 

Il, TAHATH, fon of Kohath, and father of Uriel. 
i Chron. vi. 24. 
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inſtead of that ſquare garment they wore hereto- 
fore, to which Afoſes had appointed that they 


| ſhould faſten borders of blue to the four quar- 


ters, and fringes, or ribbands, along the borders, 
Numb. xv. 38. Deut. xxii. 12. But at pre- 
ſent, that they may not be expoſed to deriſion, 
for the too great ſingularity of their dreſs, they 


content themſelves with wearing a ſquare piece 


of cloth underneath their waiſtcoats, with 
four tufts at the four corners; and when they 
meet in the ſynagogue to prayers, they cover 
their heads with a ſquare woolen veil, wh 

four tufts at the four .corners. This veil they 


call thaled, or taled. Leo of Modena, Ceremonies 


of the Jews, page 1. chap. 5. 11. 


TALENT, talentum, in Hebrew, N59, chickar, 


Ill, TAHATH, ſon of Bered, and grandſon of Eph- 


raim, 1 Chron. vii. 20. 
TAHAPANES, drum, or Taphnis, ſecret tempta- 
tion, hidden flight, . covered flandard, from pan 
chaphaph, covered, hidden, and da nes, tempta- 
tion, flight, ſtandard. This word is Egyptian, 
TAHAPANES, Tahpanhes, or Taphnis, a city of 
Egypt. Teremiah ſpeaks of it, and we are told 
he was buried there. Jer. ii. 16. xliil. 7, 8, 9. 
xliv, I. xIvi. 14. It is thought to be the ſame 


as Daphne Peluſiæ, ſixteen miles from Peluſrum, 


ſouth, according to the itinerary of Antoninus. 


Jeremiah, and the Hraelites with him retired to 


Taphnis ; where the Lord revealed to Feremiah 
that Nebuchadnezzar ſhould take this city, and 
ſhould ſet up his throne in the very place where 
the prophet had hid ſtones. Jer. xliii. 7, 8, 9. 


This was then a royal city. Herodotus ſays, lib. - 
1, cap. 30. that in the time of P/ammiticus, 


king of Egypt, there was a garriſon at Daphnæ 
Pelufie, againſt the incurſions of the barbarians. 

TAHPENES, bop, rexeOevig, ſtandard, flight, 
temptation, ſecret ;, from du nus, flight, or Ida 
naſah, to tempt, or bps naſas, ſtandard, and gn 
chaphaph, hidden, covered. | 

TAPHENES, or Taphne. Pharach king. of Egypt 
took ſuch affe ccion to Hadad, ſon of the king of 
luumea, who had ſought refuge with him, that 
he gave him to wife the ſiſter of his queen 
Tahpenes.. 1 Kings xi. 19, 20. 


TALED, a ſort of habit worn by the Ferws chiefly. 
when they repeat their prayers in the ſynagogue :. 


Th 
Several authors have pretended that among the 
Hebrews there were two ſorts of talents, a larger,, 


The Hebrew talent [of ſilver] was equivalent to 
3,000 ſhekels, Exod. xxxviii. 24, 25, 26. and 
conſequently was the weight of 1500 Roman 
ounces, or twenty five Roman pounds; and of 
Engliſh weight, 114 pounds and 15 penny- 
weights troy. The weight of the Few talent, 
according to Dr. Arbuthnot, was 113 pounds, 
Io ounces, one penny weight, and 105 grains, 
of our troy weight. And its value in ( Engliſh 
money was 342. 3s. od. The talent of gold 
was of the ſame weight, and its value was 
L 544752. flerling. 1 
e common attick talent was of the value of 
(2,400. | 


and a ſmaller; the talent of the ſanctuary, and 
the common talent: The firſt, they ſay, was 


double to the other. But I cannot find this diſ- 
tinction in Scripture. 


TALITHA-CUMI, Taxi- V gung woman 


ariſe; from the Hebrew wy cum, ariſe, Dan. 
vii. F. and the Syriac talitha, young woman. 


TALITHA-CUMI. Theſe words 75 Chriſt 


uſed when he raiſed up the daughter of Fairus ;. 
they are not pure Hebrew, but Syriac, and ſig- 


nify, My daughter ariſe, Mark v. 41. NW 


wp To uogariy E fei. 


TALMAI, won, bon, my furrow:; from on 


II. TALMAI, fon of Ammibud, kin 


thelem e otherwiſe, that ſuſpends the waters ; from 
don thalah, to hang, or ſuſpend, and Sm maiim, 
waters : or heap of waters: from on thalal, a 
heap, and maiim, waters, 


. TALMAI, or Tholmai, ſon. of Anak, of the 
race of the giants, deſtroyed by 1/rael. Numb. 


xiii. 33. Joſh. xv. 14. 


and father of Maachab, wife of David, and 
mother of 4b/alom and of Tamar. 2 Sam. iii. 3 


After 


ich has 


g of Geſbur, 


TAL 


After 4b/alom had lain his brother Amnon, he 
took refuge with his grandfather at Ge/bur. 
2 Sam. xiii. 37. 85 

TALMON, ppb, preparation, or preſent, or enu- 
meration of the dew ;, from dun manah, and bh tal, 


dew e and according to the Syriac and Hebrenw, 


preſent, or preparation of the ſhadow. | 
TALMON, or Telmon, a Levite, a porter. of the 
temple. 1 Chron. ix. 17. | 45 


TALMUD, wen drin; from e amad, 1b 


teach. 
TALMUD, or Talmud. Won Thalmud, from 
o to teach. Thus Talmud may be tranſlated by 
Doctrinale. The Talmud contains the body of 
the doctrine, religion, and morality of the Jews. 
They have two works under this name: the 
firſt, the Talmud of Feruſalem, the other, the 
Talmud of Babylon. The firſt was compiled by 
Rabbi Johanan, who preſided in the academy of 
Paleſtine fourſcore years, and who finiſhed it, 
they ſay, in the 23oth year after the ruin of the 
temple z about A. D. 3oo, for the uſe of the 
Fews in Judea. This Talmud is ſhorter and 
more obſcure than that of Babylon; but is 
en. | ES 

It is compoſed of two parts, the Miſbna, and the 
Gemara. The Miſbna is the work of Rabbi 
Judab, ſurnamed the Holy, who compiled it 
about the year 120 after the deſtruction of the 
temple: A. D. 190. The Miſbna ſignifies the 


ſecond law, and is a collection of the traditions 


of the Jezoiſhb doctors, which 7udah gathered 
into one body, for fear they ſhould be loft 
and forgotten, becauſe of the diſperſion of the 


Vraelites, and the interruption of their ſchools. 


About an hundred years afterwards, Rabbi F-- 
hanan compoſed the Gemara, g. d. agg rg or 
perfection, to compleat and finiſh the Miſbna of 
Rabbi Judah the Holy. And theſe two works 
make up the body of the Talmud of Feruſalem. 

The Talmud of Babylon is compoſed of the Miſpna 


of Fudah the Holy, and of the Gemara com- 
poſed by Rabbi Aſa, who lived at Babylon about 


an hundred years after Rabbi Fohanan. He 
kept his ſchool at Sara near Babylon, where, 
after he had preſided forty years, he produced 
his commentary on the Miſhna. He did not 


finiſh it himſelf, but his diſciples, or children, 


put the laſt hand to it. This collection is called 
the Talmud of Babylon, becauſe it was compiled 
at Babylon, and was chiefly in requeſt among the 
Zews beyond the Euphrates. The Jeaus prefer 
this to that of Feriſalem, becauſe it is clearer 
and more extenſive. It abounds with a multitude 
of fables and ridiculous ſtories, of which how- 
ever they muſt entertain no doubt, except they 


F AL. 


would paſs for heretics. They even 
ors of the Talmud to ny of 38 
and compare the Bible to water, the M. gg t. 
wine, and the Gemara to hypocras. They belen 
the traditions and explications contained in ti 
book are derived from God himſelf, that 1; 5 
revealed them to Aaron, to his ſons, and to * 
elders of 1/rael ; that theſe communicated them 
to the prophets, and. the prophets to the mem. 
bers of the great ſynagogue ; who paſſed them 
down, till they came to the doctors that reduced 
them to the form of the Mbna and the Gemars 
The Miſbna is written in Hebrew, in a very 
cloſe and obſcure ſtile ; and the Gemara is written 
in a ſtile compoſed of Hebrew, Chaldee, and fe. 
veral terms of other languages. 
Rabbi 4/a being prevented by death from finiſhing 
his work, his children or diſciples, who conti. 
nued it, did not finiſh it till a good while aſter; 
i. e. according to Serrarius, Bartolocci, Tripland, 
and others, till A. D. 500, or 505. Father 
MHMorinus proceeds ſo far as to maintain, that 
the Miſbna could not be compoſed before A. D. 
500, and that the Talmud of Babylon was not 


finiſhed till towards A. D. 700; and the Talmud 


of F celle, he thinks is not earlier than the 


fifth century. And ſurely if the HMHißbna itſelf 


was not before A. D. 500, the Talmud of Jiri. 
ſalem muſt be more modern. 

The Talmud of Feruſalem, and the Miſbna, aſter 
the Chaldee paraphraſes of Onkelos, and of ouc- 
than, are the moſt ancient books of doctrine the 
2 have, except the ſacred authors. Lighifoat 

as derived a great deal of light from them, for 
explaining many paſſages of the New Teſtament, 
by comparing the expreſſions of the Miſbna with 
thoſe of the apoſtles and evangeliſts. Main- 
nides has made an extract, or abridgment, of the 
Talmud of Babylon, which in the judgment of 
the moſt knowing, is preferable to the Talmud 
itſelf: for he omits what he finds there that is 
fabulous, childiſh, or uſeleſs, and collects only 


the deciſions of caſes, with which that great | 


work abounds This work he entitled Jas- 
hachazacah, or The Strong Hand. It is a digeſt 
of the Fexviſh laws, and the moſt compleat that 
was ever made: not in reſpect of the matter, 
but the perſpicuity of the ſtile, the method, 
and regular diſpoſition. 1 

 TarmvunisTs, i. e. thoſe who teach the traditions 


of the Jexvs contained in the Talmud, have been 
known by ſeveral names in different times. From 
the time of the great ſynagogue to the Miu, 
they were called Tannaim, 9. Traditioners, from 
Tanach, which in Chaldee ſignifies, To give Of | 


tradition. After the Miſbna to the Talmud, £2! 
were | 
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were called Amoraim, pronouncing, ſpeaking, dic- 
rating, becauſe they explained and dictated to 
their pupils the explications of the Gemara. After 
the Talmud, they were named Openers, Laſtly, 
they obtained the name of Gaoniim, excellent, 
ſublime. At preſent theſe pompous names are 

diſuſed: They are contented with the appella- 
tion of Rabbi, or Chacham, of which the firſt 
fignifies maſter, the other wiſeman. 

About A. D. 1236, a Few of Rochelle, being con- 
verted to Chri/ttanity, and named Thomas, he went 
to viſit pope Gregory IX. in the ſecond year of 
his pontificate, A. D. 1238, and made a diſco- 


very to him of the errors of the Talmud. The 


pope ſent them, in thirty-five articles, to the 
archbiſhops of France, in 1239, with a letter, 
in which he required them to ſeize the books 
of the Jews, and to burn all which contained 
any errors. He wrote in the ſame terms to the 
kings of France, England, Arragon, Caſtile, Leon, 
Navarre, and Portugal, In conſequence of this 
order, twenty cart-loads of Hebrew books were 


burnt in France. | 


Gregory's ſucceſſor, Innocent IV. gave commiſſion 


to his legate Ludes de Chateau=roux, to examine 
the Talmud, and other books of the Jews; after 
he had carefully recognized them, he tolerated 
them, ſo far as they were not contrary to the 


Chriflian religion, and reſtored them again: 


But the legate wrote to the pope, that to tole- 
rate them was the ſame as to approve them z 
wherefore, May 15, 1248, he juridically con- 
demned them. | 
The two Talmuds are in print: That of Jeruſa- 


lem in one good volume, in folio; and that of 


babylon in twelve volumes, in folic, at Amſterdam, 
and alſo at other places. 

TAMAR, pn, palm, or palm-tree; from wn 
tamar, a palm-tree. 


: 2 


J. TAMAR, or Thamar, daughter-in-law to the 


patriarch Judah, wife of Er and Onan, and 


mother to Pharez and Zarah. The book of the 
Teflament of the twelve Patriarchs ſays, that Ta- 
mar was of Meſopotamia, and daughter of Aram, 
ive. a Syrian: that Bathſhuah, the wife of 
Judah, could not endure her, becauſe ſhe was 
of a nation different from her own, and inſpired 
the ſame hatred of her into her ſon Er, who, re- 


fuſing to uſe Tamar as his wiſe, was lain by an 


angel of the Lord, on the third day after his 
marriage, The Rabbins believe that he was ſo 
very much taken with the beauty of his wite, 


that he would not have her become a mother, 


leſt that ſhould impair it. Bat Scripture ſays, 
only, that Fr was very wicked before the Lord, 


for which the Lord flew him. Gen. xxxviti. 7. 
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Judah then ſaid to Onan, his ſecond ſon, Go in 


unto thy brother's wife, and marry her, and rai/e 
up feed unto thy brother. Onan took her, in 
obedience to his father's command; but knowing 
that the children born from this marriage would 
not belong to him, but to his brother, he with- 
held from Tamar the means of becoming a 


mother: wherefore the Lord flew him alſo. 


Judah ſaid then to Tamar, Continue a widow in 
thy father's houſe, till my ſon Shelah ſhall be of age 
to marry; for he was afraid that SHelaß alſo 
might die, as his brothers did. Tamar therefore 
lived with her father a conſiderable time, yet 
did not receive Shelah as her huſband. Some 
years after, when 7udah went to a ſheep- ſhear- 
ing feaſt of his friend Hirab, the Adullamite, 
Tamar being informed of it, diſguiſed herſelf 
as an harlot, and fat in a place where Fudah 
would paſs. Judah went in unto her, and 


gave her as pledges, his ring, his bracelets, and 
his ſtaff, 


After ſome months her pregnancy began to ſhew 3 


Judab being informed of it, would have had 
her burned alive: But when ſhe produced the 
ring, the bracelets, and the ſtaff, and ſaid ſhe 
was with child by him who owned thoſe pledges, 
Fudah acknowledged that ſhe was more juſt 
than he had been. She had twins, of which 
one was called Pharez, the other Zarah. See 


their articles. This happened about A. M. 


2277, ante A. D. 1727. 


The author of the Imperfect Work on St. Matibeau, 


ſays, Homil. 1, that the mother of Er, the ſon 
of Judah, being a Canaanitiſh woman, could 
not approve of the marriage of her ſon with 
Tamar, who was an Aramean, or Syrian ; ſhe 
therefore adviſed her ſon to refrain from his 
wife. Er followed this advice, and God (truck 


him dead. His brother Onan then married her, 


but Tamar ſtill continued a virgin. Tudah, 
being much troubled at the death of his two 
ſons, and the diſappointment of his daughter- in- 
law, the cauſe of which he knew not, con- 


tinued a long time in tears, and penitence. 


God being moved at his concern, let him know 
what had paſſed; and Fudah made a ſcruple 
at marrying Tamar himſelf, though he was 


apprized that the marriage of neither of his 
ſons had been conſummated, 1 
The Teſtament of the twelve Patriarchs, intimates 


that Onan lived a whole year with Tamar, with- 


out intercourſe with her. Vide FRAGMENTS, 
Nos. LXXXII, p. 140. CXXV. p. 39. 


II. Tamar, daughter of Maacab, the wife of 


David, (and by courteſy reckoned among the 
king's children: 1 Chron. iii. 9. David's 
| children, 
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children, beſides the concubine's children, and 
their ſiſter TAM AR.“) and ſiſter of Abſalom. 
Her extraordinary beauty was the occaſion of 
her brother Amnor's falling deſperately in love 
with her, diſhonouring her, then hating her, 
and forcibly expelling her. Vide Au NON. Ta- 
mar ſtrewed aſhes on her head, rent her cloaths, 
and covering her face with her hands, went 
homeward weeping. Ab/alom, her brother by 
the ſame mother, met her in this diſtreſs, took 
her to his own houſe, bid her be quiet, and 
leave revenge to him: And in fact, the reſent- 
ment of this injury he kept ſo much in his heart, 

that he killed Amnon ſome time after. See 
ABSALOM, and AMNON, 


III. Tamar, daughter of 4b/alom, was of great 


beauty. 2 Sam. xiv. 27. Some Greek and 
Latin copics infinuate that ſhe married Reho- 


boam, king of Judab, and was mother to Abi- 


j am, the ſucceſſor of Rehoboam : but neither the 

Hebrew nor Vulgate acknowledge this. We 
read, 2 Chron. xi. 20. that Rehoboam married 
Maacah, the daughter of Abſalom ; i. e. probably, 
the grand-daughter of Alſalom by Tamar ; for 
often daughter is put for grand-daughter. 

IV. Tamax, a city of Fudea, mentioned Eze- 
kiel xlvii. 19. xlviii. 28. as a ſouthern limit of 
this country : It muſt be about the ſouthern 
point of the Dead-ſea. Euſebius ſays, that 
Thamara' is one day's journey from Malis, or 
Maliſha, going towards Elia or Jeruſalem. He 
adds, that the Romans kept a garriſon there. 
Ptolemy, and the tables of Peutinger, ſet down 
alſo Thamar or Thamara in Fudea. 

TAMMUS, Thamus, or Thammus, a month of 
the Feu anſwering to June, the fourth of 
the holy year, and the tenth of the civil year. 
It has but twenty- nine days. 

On the ſeventeenth day of this month the Jerur 
faſt, in commemorat' »n of the worſhip of the 
golden calf, and its puniſhment. Exod. xxxii. 
In this month they keep a memorial of what 
happened to Miriam, the ſiſter of Moſes, who 
was {truck with a leproſy for murmuring againſt 
Moſes. Numb. xii. 110 

The Syrians by this word, expreſs in their ca- 
lendar the month that anſwers to July. The 


Arxabians, the Perſians, and the Turks, uſe 


it to expreſs the hotteſt part of the ſum- 
mer. The Fewiſh aſtronomers, at this day, 
call the ſun's entrance into the ſign Can- 
cer, Tekupha Tammus, or the revolution of 
Thamus. 


'TAMMUZ, wn, atfruſe, concealed. 


'TAMMUZ, or Thamus, a Pagan deity, thought | 


to be the ſame as Adonis. It is mentioned in 


T-AM 
Ezekiel viii. 14. Manners nb. LXX. Ty, 
Ozjupos5. Alius, BIehvypain, abominationes 
Alius, IlzpoZuowec, irritationes. Mulieres Maw. 
gentes Adonidem ; Hebrew, plangentes Tammnz : 
women weeping for Tammuz. David Kin 
ſays, that Tammuz was an idol of braſs, whoſe 
eyes the Pagans uſed to fill with lead; then 
making a fire in the hollow parts of the idol, 
the lead would melt, and the image ſeem to ſhed 
tears. | | | 

St. Ferom has rendered Tammuz by Adonit: and 

there is great probability that this is its true 
ſiguincation. Manetho, apud Plutarc, de Ijide & 
ride. The word Ammuz, which is the fame 
as Tammuz, ſignifies ahſtruſe, or concealed, The 
conſtruction of the Hebrew text of Ezeliel gives 
reaſon to judge, that Tammuz is uſed in an 
appellative ſenſe. But nothing can agree better 
with Adonis than the epithet /ecret, or hidden, 
whether we conſider that ſecreſy and obſcurity 
in which his myſteries were involved, or the con- 
dition in which he was repreſented during his 

_ feſtival. He was put into a coffin, and lamented 
over as if dead. Moſes in ſome places, Lev. vin. 
27, 28. Deut. xiv. 1. See alſo Pal. cvi. 28, 
calls him The Dead, by way of deriſion. Laſtly, 
the circumſtance of women bewailing Tammuz, * 

has determined the greater part of commen- | 
tators to explain theſe paſſages of Eaeliel by the 
feaſts of Adonis. _ 

It is thought the 1/raelitih women who bewailed 
Tammuz, Ezek. viii. 14. had for the object 0: 
their falſe worſhip the ſame ſun as was adored 
by the men in ver. 15, 16. And he brought me 
into the inner court of the Lord's houſe, and bens.", 
at the door of the temple of the Lord, between ts: 
porch and the altar, were about five and t 
men, with their backs toward the temple , tt 
Lord, and their faces toward the egi, and thiy 
worſhipped the ſun toward the eaſt. 

This is not inconſiſtent with the opinion which 
takes Tammuz for Adonis, becauſe in the Pagat 

theology Adonis was the ſun alſo. Vide FRA. 
MENTS, Nos. 316, 317. pages 20, 21. | 

TAMNA, Thamna, or Thamnatha, a famous cl!) 
in Paleſtine, on the road from Feru/alen to Drj- 
polis, Euſeb. in *Aivay, It was the capital of 
Toparchia Thamnitica, which became famous in 
the later times of the Jeviſb republic. = 

TANACH, pyn, that Micts thee, that humble 
thee, that reproves thee; from day hanah, t0 Mich 
&c. and the pronoun 5 ec, thee, thaw. _ 

TANACH, or Thanac, or Taanach; à Clly © 
the half tribe of Manaſſeb, on this ſide ere. | 
Joſh, xxi. 25. xii. 21. Judg. I. 27: yieluc 


to the Levites. Euſebius, St. Jerom, and I 75 


pius of Gaza, ſay, that in their time it was 
a conſiderable place, three miles from Legio. 
TANHUMETH, run, die, conſolation, or 
repentance ; from u nacham : otherwiſe, bottle, 
or wall that is given, or of a gift; fram nn 
chemeth, veſſel, or bottle, or don chomah, a wall, 
and nm mathath : otherwiſe, the gift of indigna- 
tion, or of heat; from domi chamah, anger, wrath, 
or n cham, heat, and mathath e otherwiſe, the 
reſt of death ; from d nuah, refl, and nw muth, 
death. | 
TANIS, jy, Heb. Zoan, motion. It is not known 
what Zoan ſignifies in the Egyptian tongue. 
TANIS, a city of Egypt, in Hebrew, yu Zoan. 
Meſes affirms that Tanis, or Zoan, is later by 
ſeven years than the city of Hebron in Canaan ; 
Numb. xiit. 22. and the P/almif? aſſerts, that 
Miſes performed his miracles in the fields of 
Tanis. Pſalm Ixxvili. 12, 43. This city was 
within the Delta. 1/aiah, xix. 11, 13. xxx. 24, 
| addreſles the princes of Tanis, who were con- 
ceited of their wiſdom and prudence. He de- 
rides their falſe politics. It appears that in the 
time of this prophet, Tanis was the capital of 
the Lower Egypt. Ezekiel xxx. 14. ſpeaks of 
Zcan, but St. Ferom has tranſlated it by Taphnis, 
inſtead of Tanis, which two cities were very 
different from each other. Tanis was ſituate on 
that arm of the Nile which was neareſt to that of 
Damietta, weſt. | | . 
TANNIM, in, great fiſhes, [REPTILES. | 
TANNIM, or Thannim, Gen. i. 21. dW). Dea 
Vulgate, Cete grandia. LXX. Kyſly, ſignifies 
generally great fiſhes, ſea-monſters, dragons. 
When Moſes threw down his rod before 
Pharaoh, it was changed into a dragon; Heb. 
Thannim, Exod. vii. 9. And, their poiſon is as 
the venom of the Tannim, We think that ſome- 
times it expreſſes the crocodile z So Pſalm Ixxiv. 


13. Thou brakeſt the heads of the dragons in the © 


waters ,—of the Tannim, or Thanninim. The 
LXX. and even Ferom, ſometimes tranſlate 
Tannim by Syrens, ſuppoſing this word to ſignify 


ſea- monſters, whoſe figure partakes of a man 


and a fiſh, See Job xxx. 29. Iſaiah xxxvi. 13. 
xliii. 20. in LXX. Iſa. xiii. 22. Vulgate. In 
Lament. iv. 3. Jerom renders Thannim by 
Lamiæ, witches, or ſorcereſſes; but the general 
and better interpretation is dragons, or ſea- 
monſters. . | 

_ TAPHATH, Dev, little girl; from nv taphath, 
or d taph, to take ſhort fleps, like children: 
otherwiſe, diſtillation, drop; from bn nepheſb. 

TAPH ATH, or Taphu, daughter of Solomon. She 
married the ſon of Abinadab, governor of the 
province of Dor. 1 Kings iv. 11. 


T'AR 


TAPHON, or Thopo, a city in Fudea, fortified by 
Bacchides, 1 Macc. ix. 50. See Tappuab. 
TAPHSAR, Dev, Behogaoetg, army, he that takes 
away children, This word is foreign to the 
Hebrew tongue. 
TAPHSAR, dr. This word is found, Jer. 
li. 27. which St. Ferom has left as it is, with- 
out tranſlating it; and in Nahum iii. 17. where 
he has rendered it by little children, reading Tap- 
papim, inſtead of Taphſarim. Our beſt inter- 
preters conſider this word as a name of dignity z 
perhaps the ſame as Achaſdrapne, whence Sa- 
trapa is formed. Some have thought Taphſar 
to be the name of a province, but without 
proof, ¶ A captain, Eng. Tr.] 
TAPPU AH, man, T&7:!Þ8, apple, or apple. tree; 


from N thaphach : otherwiſe, breath, ſwelling < 


- otherwiſe, , that binds and holds in nets; from 
nd puach, | | 

I. TAPPUAH, or Taphua, a city of Manaſſeh, 
but belonging to Ephraim. Joſh. xvii. 8. Pro- 
bably the En-tappuab, of the former verſe. 
V ulgate, [and Heb. ] the Fare" of T aphua. 

II. TaPPUAH, a city of Zudah, Joſh. xv. 34. 
perhaps the Beih-tappuab, of verſe 53: which 
is alſo attributed to Judah, and which Euſebius 
places beyond Rapbia fourteen miles; toward 
Egypt. Euſeb. in Beth-taphu. | 

TARAH, or Thare, an encampment 'of I/rael in 
the deſart. They came hither from Tahath, and 
went hence to Mithcabß, Numb. xxxiii. 27. 


Ptolemy ſpeaks of a city called 7 hana, in Arabia 
Petrea, and Foſephus mentions a city called 


Tharabaſa, which the Fexvs took from the Ara- 
bians. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 2. 
TARALAH, od, examiner, or turtle of the curſe, 
or of ſtrength, or of the oak; from M thur, 
examiner, turtle, and 1 alah, to curſe, or oak ; 
or from 58 ejal, force. 
TARALAH, or Tharela, a city of Benjamin, 
Joſh. xvii. 27. | | 
TAREA, Yer, Vulgate, Tharac. The houſe or 
chamber of the companion, or of the ſhepherd, or of 
malice ; from N tha, bed or chamber, and Ry 
rohah, companion, or ſhepherd, or from Y rah, or 


yn ruah, malice: otherwiſe, that cries and la- 


ments, or does amiſs; from yi) ruah. 
TAREA, yen, evil, anger; from m charah, 
anger, and Y rab, evil: otherwiſe, anger of 
the ſhepherd, and of the companion; from dy ra- 
hah, ſhepherd, or companion, | 
TAREA, or Tharaa, or Tabrea, fon of Micah, 
and grandſon of Jonathan, ſon of Saul. 1 Chr. 
viii. 35. | 
T ARES, Zizanium, Lolium; a plant with a longiſh 
rough leaf, not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from corn, 
2 or 
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TAR 
or other grain, among which it grows. Its 
ſtem is ſmaller than that of wheat; at the top 
of this ſtem riſes a long ear with little huſks, 
which ſurround it at equal diſtances, and which 
contain three or four grains, covered with down 
or pluff, which are not eaſily broken, Bread 
made of corn wherein. there are many tares, 1s 
very unwholeſome; it intoxicates, loads the 
ſtomach, and creates heavineſs, drowſineſs, and 
head-achs. When the plant is grown up, and 
ready to bloſſom, it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
corn, Hence our Saviour, in his parable of 
the good corn and the tares, bids his reapers 
to wait for the time of harveſt, when it would 


be eaſy to pluck up the tares, and to caſt them 


into the fire. Matth. xiii. 26, 27, 28, &c. In 
the church the tares muſt be mingled with the 
wheat, the wicked with the righteous, the re- 
probate with the elect, till the day of judgment. 
Sometimes paſtors can rake out hereticks, ſchiſ- 
matics, and ſcandalous offenders, by excommu- 
nication ; but they cannot detect, and expel all 
kinds of tares. 


The word zares is often uſed in a figurative ſenſe. 


To ſow tares in a family, is to raiſe diſcord in 


it. The enemy has ſown tares, in the field of 
the church: heretics have ſpread their errors 
within it: the devil has propagated diviſion 
among its members. 
The ear of this plant is a foot long, divided into 
ſeveral parts, ranged alternately, ſo that each 
appears to be a little ear, made up of grains 
ſmaller than thoſe of wheat, but a little mealy, 
of a reddiſh colour. Its blade is very different 
from that of wheat, but it is chiefly diſtinguiſh- 
able when it grows up, and when it begins to 
bloſſom. In French it has obtained the name of 
ivrcye, or ivraye, as they ſay, becauſe it enwre, 
i. e. inebriates thoſe who eat bread made of 
it, or who drink beer in which any conſiderable 
quantity of this grain was infuſed. Some bora- 
niſts think that tares are produced from grains 
of wheat or barley degenerated; whence it 1s 
that there are certain years, and certain diſtricts, 
wherein many tares are gathered, though good 
corn was ſowed; and, on the contrary, we are 
aſſured that tares are ſometimes changed into 
wheat when they happen on good ground. I 
have ſeen perſons who affirmed, that they had 
made the experiment of both theſe things. 
TARGUM, mn, explanation. I 
TARGUM) in the plural, zargumim; i. e. expo- 
ſitions, or explications. This name is given to 
the Chaldee paraphraſes of the books of the Old 
Teſtament. They are called paraphraſes, or ex- 
poſitions, becauſe they are rather comments and 


* 


TAR 


explications, than literal tranſlations in the 


Chaldee tongue, which after the captivity of 
Babylon, was more kno Ao 
ylon, © wn to the Tews than 
Hebrew itſelf. So that when the Hebrew text 
was read in the ſynagogue, or in the tem l 
they generally added an explication in the Challe 
tongue, for the advantage of the people, ft 
is probable, that this cuſtom began from the 
time of Ezra, ſince that learned ſcribe reading 
the law to the people in the temple, explained 
it, with the other priefts who were with him 
to make it underſtood by the people. Ezra vii. 
8, 9. Whether they explained it in the Hr 
language, or, which to us appears moſt pro 
bable, in the Chaldee, or Syriac ; for theſe two 
languages had then a very great conformity: 
and were almoſt the ſame: even at this qr 
they have a very near agreement, 

But, though the cuſtom of making theſe expoſi. 
tions in the Chaldee language be very ancient, yet 
they had no written paraphraſes, or fargumim 
before Onkelos and Jonathan, who lived about 
the time of our Saviour. Jonathan is placed 
about thirty years before Chr, under the reian 
of Herod the Great: Onkelos ſomething later, 
The rzargum of Onkelos is the moſt eſteemed, 

and copies are found in which it is inſerted 
verſe for vetſe with the Hebrew. lt is ſo ſhort, 
and ſo ſimple, that it cannot be ſuſpected of 
being corrupted. See ONxKELos. This para- 
phraſt wrote only on the books of Mises, and 
his ſtile approaches nearly to the purity of the 

_ Chaldee, as found in Daniel and Ezra. his 
targum is quoted in the My/hna; but was not 
known either to Euſebius, Ferom, or Origen, 
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The fargum of Jonathan, ſon of Uzitl, is cn the 


greater and lefler prophets. He is much rute 

diffuſe than Outelos, and eſpecially on the Icfſer 

prophets, where he takes great liberties, aud 
runs on in allegories. His ftile is pure enough, 
and approaches near to the Chaldee of Onrelss. 

It is thought that the Jeb doctors who lived 

above ſeven hundred years after him, have made 

additions to him. They aſcribe to him a para- 

8 on the Pentateuch alſo; but this is not 

is. 

The targum of Foſeph the Blind, Ci. e. having loſt 
one eye | is on the Hagiographa. This author is 
much more modern, and leſs eſteemed than the 
former. He wrote on the Palms, Job, the Pro- 
verbs, Canticles, Hccleſiaſtes, Ruth, and Efiner. 

His ſtile is a very corrupt CHaldee, with a great 
mixture of foreign words. 

The targum of Feruſalem is only on the Pentateucb; 
nor is that perfect. There are whole verles 
wanting, others tranſpoſed, others * 

: whic 
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which has made many conclude that this is 
only a fragment of ſome ancient paraphraſe, 
now loſt. 

Conſult Walton, Proleg. 12. Father Morinus, 
Exercitationes Biblice, and Father Le Long, Bib- 
latheca Sacra, Cap. 2. ſect. 2. There is no 
targum on Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, One 
has lately been publiſhed on the Chronicles. The 
editions of the Chaldee paraphraſes in the Poly- 
glatt of Complutum, Antwerp, and Paris, and 
even in the Rabbinical Bibles printed at Venice, 
are imperfect: Thoſe of Baſil, and thoſe of 
the Engliſh Polyglot, are more entire. 

TARICHEA, a city of Galilee, mentioned by 7o- 
ſephus in vitd /ud. page 1010. He ſays it was 


thirty /fadza from Tiberias : he went on ſhip- 


board there to go to Tiberias, Joſeph. de Bello, 
lib. ii. cap. 16. Pliny places it ſouth of the 
lake of Genneſareth, and Tiberias, weſt. 

TARPELTITES, Nhe, raviſhers, or wearied ; 
from 572 Zaraph : otherwiſe, ſucceſſion or order 
of miracles ; from m tur, rank, order, and No 
pala, miracles : otherwiſe, ruinous order, or rank; 
from dodd muphalah, ruin: otherwiſe, accord- 
ing to the Syriac and Hebrew, cuſtom, or guardian 
of the miracle, or of the ruin, or of the leaf of the tree. 
This word is a ſtranger to the holy language. 

TARPELITES, Terphalæi; a people ſent from 
beyond the Euphrates into Samaria. Ear. iv. 9. 
Some think them to be the Sapzres, or Saſpires, 
(See SEPHAR) or the Tripolitans, i. e. people 
of Tripolis. 

TARSHISH, wwwhn, contemplation, or examination 
F the marble, or of the joy; from ur, to exa- 


nine, &c. and ww ſhiſh, marble; or from ww ſhuſh, 


e otherwiſe, precious ſtone, the colour of azure ; 
from wwh7 Tharſhiſh, the name of the country, 
irom whence this precious {tone was fetched. 
l. TARSHISH, or Tharſs, ſecond fon of Favan, 
Gen. X. 4. We think he founded Tar/us in 


Cilicia,, and gave the name of Tar/is to the 


province. Vide TARsUs. | 
ll, TaxSHI8H, a chief noble of Perfia. Eſth. i. 14. 
TARSHISH, or THARSHISH, denn. See 
Tarsmisn, above. 
|. THARSHISH, or Thar/is, fon of Bilhan, of 
Lenjamin, 1 Chron. vii. 10. | 
Il. TnaRSHISH. The country of Tharſhi/h, 
whither Solomon ſent his fleets. 1 Kings 
x. 22. 2 Chron, ix, 21. There is a mul'i- 
tude of opinions concerning this country. 
Tyephus, the Chaldee and Arabic paraphraſts, 
explain it of Tarſus, a city of Cilicia: The 
XX. Ferom, and T heoderet, underſtand it of 


Carthage. Euſebius derives the Spaniards from 


Tharſhifh : The Arabian geographer thinks it 


THA 


was Tunis in Africa. Bochart makes it Tarteſſus, 


an iſland in the Streights of Gades. Le Clerc 
underſtands Thaſſus an iſland and city in the 


LEgean ſea. Grotius thinks the whole ocean 
was called 7harſhiſh, becauſe of the famous 
city of Tarteſſus, now mentioned. Sanctius be- 
lieves the ſea, in general, to be called Thar/ſhi/h, 


and that ſhips of Tharſhi/h are thoſe employed 


in voyages at ſea, in oppoſition, to ſmall veſſels 
uſed only in rivers. Vide FRAGMENTS, Nos. 
LXX, LXXI, p. 125. CCXVII. p 


The Seventy ſometimes tranſlate Tharſhi/h by the 


ſea; and Scripture gives alike the name ſhips of 
7 harſhiſh to thoſe fitted out at Ezion-geber, on 
the Red-ſea, and which failed to the ocean, as. 
to thoſe fitted out at Foppa, and in the ports of 
the Mediterranean, (which was uſually called 
the Great-ſea.) We cannot apprehend any 
other way to explain all the paſſages which 


mention ſhips of Tarſbiſb. 
For on one fide, we ſee that Tarſhi/h ſignifies the 


city of Tarſus, and Cilicia; on the other fide we 
ſee that they fitted out ſhips of Tharſbiſb, or 
ſhips to go to Tharſhiſh, in places from whence 


we cannot ſuppoſe they went to Tarſus in Cili- 


cia. For example, the book of Judith, chap. ii. 
12, 13. Vulgate. deſcribing the courſe of Holo- 
fernes, ſays, he went into Ci/icia, and deſtroyed 


all the children of Thar/hi/h, or Tharſis. Fonah,. 
chap. 1. 3, &c. flying from before the face of 


the Lord, went on ſhip-board at Zoppa for Thar- 
/hiſh, probably Tarſus in Cilicia. The prophets 
Jaiab and Exzektel, among the merchant ſhips 
that came to traffic at Tyre, enumerate thoſe 
of Tharſhiſh. Iſa. xxiii. 1, 14 Ix. 19. Ezek. 
xxvii. 12, 25. XXXVIll. 13. Cilicia was alto- 
gether within reach from Tyre; and there is 
but little probability that they ſhould come from 
the coaſt of the ocean to trade there. Laſtly, 
the Phalmiſt, Pal. Ixxii. 10, puts. the kings. of 


Tharſhiſh with thoſe of the iſles: The kings of 


Tharſhiſh, and of the iſles, ſhall bring preſents. 
But by the iſles, or iſlands, are generally meant 
thoſe of the Mediterranean, and the maritime 
places, whither the Hebreavs were uſed to go by: 
ſea. [The Archipelago, &c.] | 


From all theſe paſſages it ſeems that the country 


of Tharſhiſh was on the Mediterranean, and pro= 
bably it was Cilicia. | 


Therefore, when we ſee ſhips fitted out on the 


Red-ſea, or at Ezion- geber, in order to go to 


Tharſhiſh, we muſt conclude, either that there 


were two countries called Tharſhifh, one on the 
ocean, another on the Mediterranean, which 
ſeems by no means probable z- or, that ſhips. of 
Tharſhiſh, in general, ſignifies ſhips able to bear 


a long 8 


TAT 
a long voyage; large ſhips, in oppoſition to 
ſmall craft intended for a home- trade in navi- 
gable rivers; [Or, ſhips built in a particular 
manner — Tarſbiſb-built.] 
TARSUS, Tæpoòe, winged, feathered ; from the 

Greek Tapoog, wings, feathers. 

TARSUS, the capital city of Cilicia, and probably 
the Tharſhiſh of Scripture. St. Paul was a 
native of Tarſus in Cilicia. Acts ix. 11. xxi. 

39. Some think it obtained the privileges of a 


Roman colony, by its firm adherence to Julius 


Cæſar, which made the inhabitants citizens of 
Rome; whence St. Paul was free of Rome, by 
being born in Tar/us. Others maintain that 
. Tarſus, though a free city, was not a Raman 
colony, in the time of St. Paul, and that no 


trace is found of this on the medals, before the 


reign of Caracalla, or Heliogabalus; therefore, 
the privilege of being a citizen of Rome belonged 
to the apoſtle, not as being a denizen of Tarſus, 
but by ſome perſonal right derived from his 
father or anceſtors. Vide Roman, 3. 
TARTAR, prom, or, Tertak. Chained, bound, ſhut 
up; from pW nirtał. | | 
TARTAK, or T hartak, a falſe deity of the Auites. 
The Rabbins ſay, he had the ſhape of an aſs. 
By pronouncing it Sarſac, d Shar-ſhac, in- 
ſtead of Tartak, p, one might find under 
this name the god Seſac, or Sheſac, Jun, of 
whom Jeremiah ſpeaks, xxv. 26. li. 41. and 
whoſe feaſts were known among the Pagans, 
under the name of Saccæa, or Sacea. Athen. 
lib. iv. cap. 10. Dio Chry. Orat. 4 de Regno. 
TARTAN, jr, that ſearches and examines the 
gift of the turtle; from n thur, to examine, or 
turtle, and run thanah, gift, ſtipend : otherwiſe, 
| their law; from MM thorah, law, and the pro- 
noun j; an, their. This word is foreign to the 
Hebrew tongue. | 
'TARTAN, Thartan, Thanathan, or Thathanai, 
an officer of king Sennacherib, ſent with Rab- 


ſhakeh on a meſſage to king Hezekiah. 2 Kings 
xviii. 17. V Tartan, Ita & Iſa. xx. 1. Mn Ta- 


thanai. Ezra v. 3, 6. vi. 6, 13. LXX. Tæva dv. 
TATNAI, Y that gives, or the overſeer of the 
gifts, of the preſents, of ihe tributes: an officer 

of the king of Perſia; from jn3 nathan, to 

ve. Vide TARTAN, ad. fin, | 

TATNAI, or Thathania, governor of Samaria, 
and of the provinces on this fide Jordan. He 
oppoſed the rebuilding of the temple and the 
walls of Feruſalem: and wrote about it to 

Darius, ran, of Perſia, who gave orders to 

continue the building, Ezr. v. 6, A.M. 3485, 

ante A. D. 519. 5 | 
| 3 


1 
TEBAH, nav, T2453, murder, butchery, © ] 
of the body, a cook; from Nav beck. : os, 
TEBAH, ſon of Nahor, and of Reumah his con 
Bone Fs no 8 21. ; ; 
EBALIAH, Wav, bapti/m of the Lord 
tized by the Lord; fron 4 tabal, 1 by. 
water : otherwiſe, goodneſs of the Lord; from ay 
tub, goodneſs, and the prepoſition b / x, and + 
jah, the Lord. 1 Chron. xxvi. 11. 0 
TEBET, nav, TzBab, the Babylonihh name of the 
tenth month of the Hebrews, that anſwers 
partly to December, and partly to January, Eft 
Ii. 16. We cannot have its true etymolory 
from the Hebrew. 01 
TEBET, or Thevet, the fourth month of the cini 
year of the Hebrews, and the tenth of the; 
eccleſiaſtical year. 
and has but twenty-nine days. The ſecond day 
of this month is the laſt of the octave of the 
dedication of the temple, after it was purified 


by Judas Maccabeus, See 1 Macc. iv. 59, 
John x. 22. 


On the tenth day the Jews faſt for three days, 2; 


they ſay, becauſe of the tranſlation of the lay, 
from Hebreav into Greet, by command of PK 
lemy Philadelphus. See SEPTUAGINT, 
TEHAPHNEHES, brunn, thought to be the 
ſame as Thanis, or Zoan. Secret, temptatimn, 
hidden flight, covered flandard. See Tapnexxs, 
TEHINNAH, du, 0:evva, prayer, favour, mercy; 
from pM chanan. = | 
TEHINNAH, ſon of E/hon, of the family of 
Caleb. 1 Chron. iv. 12. Tehinnah was father 
of the family of Nahaſb. of Ir-nahaſh, Eng. Tr.] 
TEK EL, pn weight ; from the Chaldee „pn thee 
kel, to weigh. Heb. Shekel, 
TEKEL, or Thechel, i. e. he was weighed. One of 
the words that appeared written on the wall, at 
the ſacrilegious feaſt of king Belſbazzar. God 
intended to ſhew by it, that this wretched prince 
had been weighed in the balance, and was 
found wanting. Dan. v. 25. See Belſhazzr 
and Daniel. Vide FRAGMENTSs, Nos. CCW. 
page 24, alſo, 
TEKOA, po, dense, trumpet, or ſound of ft 
_ trumpet ; from vp thakah : otherwiſe, that i 
confirmed. 


_TEKOA, Thecue, or Thecua, a city of Fudal, 


2 Chron. xi. 6. It is alſo in the Greet of 
Joſbua, xv. 60. but not in the Hebrew. Hufe 
ius and Ferom place Teboa twelve miles from 
Feruſalem, ſouth. In another place Jerom ſays, 
that it was fix miles from Bethlehem, ſouth: 
See his Prologue to Amos. It ſtood on a moun- 
tain, and was the fartheſt place that way, - 
| wa 


It anſwered to December, WM 


TEL 


ward the Red-ſea. Joſephus ſays, Tehoa was not 


far from the caſtle of Herodium. Foſeph. de 
Bello, lib. v. cap. 7. The wilderneſs of Tekoa 
is mentioned, 2 Chron. xx. 20. which wil- 
derneſs is not far from the Red-ſea. 1 Macc. 


ix. 4. 
TEKOITES, y DPPH, bexwelu, inhabitants of 
Jeloa, Nehem. iii. 5. Trumpets, or flrengthned. 
| 7 Chron. xi. 28. See TEKo 4. 

TELAH, hn, dh, humility, or verdure: from 
lach. | 
TELAH, or Thale, ſon of Reſbeph, of Ephraim 
father to Tahan, 1 Chron. vii. 25. 
TELASSER, Won WN. Vulgate. Thelaſar ; 
a name foreign to the holy language: that 
faſtens up, or hangs the prince; from dom thalah, 
and w fharah, prince: otherwiſe, tomb, or 
heap of the ſong, or of him that ſings; from don 
thalal, heap, and m Sur, to Jing : or perhaps, 

the riſing (heights) of Aſhur, i. e. Aſſyria. 
TELASSER, or Thalaſſar, a province of Ala. 
| Rabjhakeh tells Hezekiab, Iſa. xxxvii. 12. 2 Kings 
xix. 12. that the gods of the nations could not 
deliver from his maſter's power the children of 
Eden, that were at Telaſſer, or Thelaſar. The 
exact ſituation of this province is unknown, 
but it is thought to be towards Armenia and 
Meſopotamia, and about the ſources of the 
Euphrates and Tigris; becauſe of the children 
of Eden, that inhabited this country. Jo 
TELEM, bv, their lamb ; from dp zalahb : other- 
wiſe, their dew; from ov tal, the dew; and the 
pronoun am, theirs, In Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Arabic, this word ſignifies to miſuſe, or 
_ abuſe. . | 
TELEM, a city of Fudah, Joſh. xv. 24. Pro- 
bably Telaim, 1 Sam. xv. 4. 
TEL-HARSA, NW , beazpnon, heap, or ſuſ- 
penſion of the plough, or of deafneſs, of ſilence ; 
from H thalah, to ſuſpend, or oo thalal, heap, 


and vn charaſh, to labour, to : keep ſilence, to be 


deaf: otherwiſe, ſuſpenſion of the head; from the 
ſame don thalah, to hang up, and wh charaſh, 
the head. 

IEL-HARSA, or Thelharſa, perhaps the ſame 
as Telaſſer. Thoſe who returned with Zerub- 
babel. out of this country, could not prove their 

genealogies, or ſhew that they were of the race 
of Iſrael. Ezra ii. 59. 


TEL-MELAH, -D, heap 9 


f ſalt, or of mae 
riners ; from don thalal, a heap, and the Chal- 


dee D melach, /alt, or H % melachim, mariner 


otherwiſe, ſaſpenſion of the ſalt, or of the mariner: 
from don thalah, to ſuſpend, &c. 


TEL-MELAH, or Thelma. Thoſe who returned 
from Tel-melah, with Zerubbabel, could not 


TEM 
prove themfelves to be of Iſrael. The ſituation 
of Tel-melah is unknown. Ezra ii. 59. 
TEMA, Nn, bed, admiration ; from dyn tha- 
mah : otherwile, perfection, or conſummation; from 


op thamam : otherwiſe, the ſouth ; from p' ja- 
min. The LXX. read Theman, [ſnow TEHAMA.] 


TEMA, or Thema, ſon of Iſmael, Gen. xxv. 15. 


It is thought he peopled the eity of Thema, in 
Arabia Deſerta. Fob ſpeaks of the caravans of 
Tema and Sheba. Job vi. 19. Ptolemy places 
a city called Themma, or Thamma, in Arabia 
Deſerta, towards the mountains of the Chaldeans. 
TEMAN, bn, the ſouth, or Africa; from pw» 
jſamin, the right-hand, &c, otherwiſe, perfect, 
conſummate ; from nn mm. 
TEMAN, or Theman, ſon of Eliphaz, and grand- 
ſon of Eſau, Gen. xxxvi. 15, In ver. 34. we 
find a king of Idumea, called Ituſbam, of the 
country of the Temani. Feremiab, xlix. 7— 20. 
and Amos 1. 12. ſpeak of Teman; and Euſe- 
bius places Theman in Arabia Petrea, five miles 
from Petra, and ſays there was a Roman gar- 
riſon there. | | 
TEMENI, en, def J. From Teman. 
TEMENT, or Temani, ſon of Aſhur and of Naarah.. 
1 Chron. iv. 6. | 
TEMPLE, the houſe of God, the ſanctuary, the 
tabernacle of the Lord, the palace of the Moſt 
High, Sc. Theſe terms are often ſynonymous 
in Scripture, though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they 
import very different things: For, the ſanctuary 
was but one part of the tabernacle, or temple z 
and the word temple does not deſcribe the 
tabernacle, or tabernacle the temple. The He- 
_ brews, beſore Solomon could not properly be ſaid 
to have had a temple, yet they did not ſcruple 
to uſe the word temple for the tabernacle ; as, 
on the contrary, they ſometimes by the taber- 
nacle of the Lord, expreſs the temple built b 
Solomon. | | 
After the Lord had inſtructed David that Feruſalen; 
was the place he had choſen, wherein to fix his 
dwelling, this pious prince began to think of 
executing his deſign of preparing a temple for 
the Lord, that might be ſomething worthy of 
his divine Majeſty. He opened his mind on 
this ſubject to the prophet Nathan, but the Lord 
did not think fit that David ſhould execute this 
deſign, however laudable ; but that honour was 
reſerved for Solomon, his fon and ſucceſſor, who 
was to be a peaceable prince; whereas David 
had ſhed much blood in war. Nevertheleſs, David 
applied himſelf to collect great quantities of 
gold, ſilver, braſs, iron, and other materials for 
this undertaking, . 
Salomon laid the foundations of the temple, A. M. 


2992, 
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2992, ante A. D. 1012, and it was finiſhed 
A. M. zooo, and dedicated in 3001, ante A. D. 
1003. The place choſen for erecting this mag- 


nificent ſtructure, was Mount Moriab. Its en- 
trance ſtood toward the eaſt, and the moſt holy, 


and moſt retired part, was toward the weſt. 
The firſt book of Kings, and the ſecond of 
Chronicles, has chiefly deſcribed the temple, pro- 
perly ſo called; i. e. the ſanctuary, the ſanctum, 
and the apartments attached to them; alſo the 
veſſels, the implements, and ornaments of the 
temple, giving ſcarce any deſcription of the 


courts, and areas, which however made a prin- 


cipal part of the grandeur of this edifice. Eze- 
iel has ſupplied this defect, by the exact plan 

he has deſcribed of theſe neceſſary parts. In- 
deed, it muſt be owned, that the temple, as 
deſcribed by Ezekiel, was never reſtored after 
the captivity of Babylon, according to the model 
and the menſurations of this prophet. But as 
the meaſures he ſets down for the ſanctum, and 
the ſanctuary, are within a ſmall matter the 
ſame as thoſe of the temple of Solomon; and as 

this prophet, who was himſelf a prieſt, had ſeen 
the firſt temple, it may be ſuppoſed the deſcrip- 
tion he gives us of the temple of Feruſalem, is 
that of the temple of Solomon. 

After the conſecration, or dedication, of the tem- 
ple, by Solomon, A.M. 3001, this edifice ſuf- 
fered many revolutions, which it 1s proper to 
notice here. | I” 

A. M. 3033, ante A. D. 971, Shiſhak, king of 
Egypt, took Feruſalem, and carried away the 
treaſures of the temple. 1 Kings xiv. 25, &c. 
2 Chron. xii. | | 8 

A. M. 3146, 7oaſh, king of Judah, collected ſilver 
to repair the temple; they began the work in 
earneſt in 3148. 2 Kings xii. 4, 5, c. 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 7, 8. He. | 8985 

Aba, king of Judab, having bought the aſſiſtance 
of Tiglath-Pilneſer, king of &MHria, againſt the 
kings of Iſrael and Damaſcus, who were at war 
with him, robbed the temple of the Lord of its 
riches, to give to this foreign king ; 2 Chron. 
XXViii. 21, 22, &c. A. M. 3204, ante A. D. 740. 
not content with that, he profaned this holy 
place, by ſetting up therein an altar copied from 
one he had ſeen at Damaſcus, and taking away 
the brazen altar that Solomon had made. 2 Kings 
xvi. 10, 11, 12, &c. He alſo took away the 
brazen ſea from off the brazen oxen that ſup- 
ported it, and the brazen baſons ſrom their pe- 
deſtals, and the king's throne, which was of 
braſs. Theſe he took away, to prevent their 
being carried off by the king of AHria. Nor 
did he ſtop here, but carried his wickedneſs ſo 
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far as to ſacrifice to ſtrange gods, and to erec 
profane altars in all the corners of the ſtrecs: 
of Feruſalem, 2 Chron. xxviii. 24, 25. H. 
pillaged the temple, broke the ſacred veſſcz 
and ſhut up the houſe of God. From 4. N | 
3264, ante A. D. 740, to 3278, ante A. D. 


726. on 
| Hezekiah, fon and ſucceſſor of A4baz, openeg 
again and repaired the gates of the tempfe 
which his father had ſhut up, and robbed of 
their ornaments. 2 Chron. xxix. 3, 4, Kc 
A.M. 3278, ante A. D. 726. He reſtored the 
worſhip of the Lord, and ſacrifices, and made 
new ſacred veſſels, in the place of thoſe which 
Ahaz had deſtroyed. But in the 14th year ef 
his reign, Sennacherib, king of Aria, coming 
with an army into the land of Judah, Hezelias 
was forced to take the riches of the temple 
and even the plates of gold that he himſelf had 
put on the gates of the temple, to give them tg 
the king of Aria. But when Sennacheri} wi; 
gone back into his own country, no doubt but 
Hezekiah reſtored all theſe things to their fir 
condition. | 
Manaſſeh, ſon and ſucceſſor of Hezekiah, proſaned 
the temple of the Lord, by ſetting up altars 
and idols, by which he worſhipped the hoſt of 
heaven, even in the courts of the houſe of the 
Lord. 2 Kings xxi. 4, 5, 6, 7. 2 Chron. xxxii, 
5 6, 7. A.M. 3306. God delivered him into 
the hands of the king of Babylon, who loaded 
him with chains, and carried him beyond the 
Euphrates. 2 Chron. xxxiti. 11, 12, &c. A.M, 
3328, ante A. D. 676. Here he acknowledged, 
and repented of, his fins ; and, being fent back 
to his dominions, he redreſſed the profanations 
of the temple he had committed, taking away the 
idols, deſtroying the profane altars, and reſtoring 
the altar of burnt-offerings, upon which he oi 
fered his ſacrifices. | 
Fofrah, king of Zudah, laboured with all his might 
in repairing the edifices of the temple, which 
had been either neglected, or demoliſhed, by 
the kings of Zudah, his predeceſſors. He allo 
commanded the prieſts and Levites to replace the 
ark of the Lord in the ſanctuary; and that it 
ſhould not be moved from place to place, as it 
had been during the reigns of the wicked kings 
his predeceſſors. 2 Chron. xxxv. 3. 
Nebuchadnezzar took away a part of the ſacred 
veſſels of the temple of the Lord, and placed 
them in the temple of his god at Ballon, under 
the reign of 7ehoiatim, king of Judah. 2 Chron. 
xxxVi. 6, 7. A.M. 3398, ante A. D. 700- 
He alſo carried away others under the reign of 
Feconiah, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10, A. M. 35%» 
ante 
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ante A. D. 599. Laſtly, he took the city of 
Feruſalem, and entirely deſtroyed the temple, 
in the eleventh year of Zedekiah, A. M. 3416, 
ante A. D. 588. 2 Kings xxv. 1, 2, 3, &c. 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 18, 19. 

The temple continued. in its ruins fifty-two years, 
till the firſt year of the reign of Cyrus, at Baby- 


Im, A. M. 3468, ante A. D. 536. Then Cyrus 


permitted the Jerus to return to Jeruſalem, and 
to rebuild the temple of the Lord. Ezr. i. 1, 
2, 3, &c. The following year they laid the 
foundations of the ſecond temple ; but they had 
hardly worked at it one year, when Cyrus, or 
his officers gained over by the enemies of the 
' Jeavs, forbad them the work. Ezr. iv. 5. 
A.M. 3470, ante A. D. 534. After the death 
of Cyrus and Cambyſes, they were again forbid 
by the Magian, who reigned after Cambyſes, and 
whom Scripture calls Artaxerxes. Vide SMER- 
Dis. Ezra iv. 9—17, 18. A. M. 3483, ante 
A.D. 521. Laſtly, theſe prohibitions being 
ſuperſeded under Darius, fon of Hy/taſpes, the 


temple was finiſhed and dedicated four years 


afterwards, A.M. 3489, ante A.D. 515, twenty 
years after the return from the captivity. 
This temple was profaned by order of Anti- 
obus Epiphanes, A. M. 3837. The ordinary 
ſacrifices were diſcontinued, and the idol of 
Jupiter Olympius was ſet up near the altar. It 


continued in this condition three years: i Mace. 


i. 62. Judas Maccabeus purified it, and reſtored 
the ſacrifices and the worſhip of the Lord, 
A.M. 3840, ante A. D. 164. 

Herod the Great undertook to rebuild the whole 
temple of Feryſalem; in the eighteenth year of 
his reign, A. M. 3986. Fo/ephus, Antiq. lib. xv. 
cap. 14. He began to lay the foundation of it, 
A. M. 3984, forty- ſix years before the firſt paſſ- 


over of Jeſus Chriſt, as the Jeaus obſerved to him 


by ſaying, Forty and fix years was this temple in 
widing, and wilt thou rear it up in three days? 

This is not ſaying that Herod had employed 

forty-fix years in building it; for %u, afſures 

us, that he finiſhed it in nine years and an half. 

But, after the time of this prince, they ſtill con- 

tinued to make additions to it; and the ſame 

Joſephus tells us, that they continued working 

on it, till the beginning of the Fea; war. 

Joſeph. Antig. lib. xx. cap. 8. 

This temple built by Herod did not ſubſiſt above 
leventy-ſeven years, being deſtroyed, A. M. 4073, 
A. D. 70. It was begun by Herod, A. M. 3987, 
finiſhed in 3990, burnt by the Romans in 407g. 

This temple of Herod was very different from that 
of Salomon, and from that rebuilt by Zerubbabel, 
aſter the captivity. The following is the de- 
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ſcription Fo/ephus has left us of it, who him. 


ſelf had ſeen it. [For plans, &c. Vide the 
FRAGMENTS. ] 


The temple, properly ſo called, was only ſixty 


7 


cubits high, and ſixty broad; but there were 
two ſides of front, like two arms, or ſhoulder- 
ings, which advanced twenty cubits on each 
fide; making, the whole front, an hundred 


cubits wide, as well as high. The ſtones 


uſed in this building were white and hard, 
twenty-five cubits long, eight high, and twelve 
wide. Joſeph. de Bello. lib. vi. 

he front of this magnificent building reſembled 


that of a royal palace. The two wings in 


the front were lower than the middle, which 
middle was ſo exalted, that thoſe who were 
over-againſt the temple, or who approached it 
from a diſtance, might ſee it many furlongs off, 
The gates were almoſt of the ſame height as the 
temple, and on the top of the gates were veils, 
or tapeſtry, of ſeveral colours, embelliſhed 
with purple flowers. On the two ſides of the 
doors were pillars, the capitals of which were 
adorned with branches of a golden vine, which 
hung down with their grapes and cluſters, ſo 
well imitated, that art did not yield to nature. 
Herod made very large and high galleries about 
the temple, ſuitable to the magnificence of the 
reſt of the building, exceeding in beauty and 


ſumptuouſneſs all of the kind that had been 
ſeen. | 


The temple was built upon a 'very uneven moun- 


tain; and, originally, there was hardly plain 
enough on the top of it for the ſcite of the 
temple and altar. The reſt of it was ſteep and 


ſloping. But Solomon raiſed a wall toward the 
eaſt, to ſupport the earth on that ſide; and after 


this fide was filled up, he there built one of the 
porticos or galleries. At that time, only this 
face was caſed with ſtone; but in ſucceeding 
times the people endeavouring to enlarge this 
ſpace, and the top of the mountain being much 
extended, they broke down the wall on the north 


fide, and encloſed a ſecond ſpace as large as 
the whole original circumference of the temple. 


So that at laſt, againſt all hope and expectation, 
this work was ſo far extended, that the whole 


mountain was ſurrounded by a treble wall. 


But, for the compleating this great work whole 
ages were barely ſufficient; and all the ſacred 
treaſures were applied to this uſe, that the devo- 
tion of the people brought to the temple from 
all the world. In ſome places theſe walls were 


above three hundred cubits high ; and the ſtones 


uſed in this work were forty cubits long. They 


were faſtened together by iron cramps, and lead, 
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to refiſt the injuries of time. The level on 
which the temple was built was a furlong ſquare, 
or one hundred and twenty-five paces. 


The entrances into the firſt encloſure, (which was 
a ſquare of a furlong on each fide,) were by a 


gate on the eaſtern fide, one on the ſouth ſide, 
and one on the north fide : and four on the weſt 
ſide, one of which went to the palace, another 
into the city, and the two others into the fields. 
This encloſure was ſecured without by a very 
high and ſolid wall; and within, all around it 
on the four fides, were ſtately porticos or gal- 
leries, ſuſtained by columns, fo thick that three 
men could hardly graſp them in their arms ; for 
each of them was, in circumference, twenty- 


ſeven feet. The number of theſe columns was 
an hundred and ſixty-two. They ſupported a 


roof of cedar very curiouſly wrought, and made 
three galleries, of which the center was the 
higheſt and wideſt, being in width forty-five 
feet, in height an hundred. Thoſe on the 


two fides were but thirty feet wide, and fifty 
feet high. | 


The court, or area, before theſe galleries was 


paved with marble of ſeveral colours; and at a 
little diſtance from the galleries was a ſecond 
encloſure, formed by an handſome baluſtrade of 
ſtone, with pillars at equal diſtances, on which 
were inſcriptions in Greek, and in Latin, to warn 
ſtrangers, and ſuch as were unclean, not to 
proceed any farther on pain of death. This en- 
cloſure had but one entrance on the eaſt, but 
on the north and ſouth it had three, at equal 
diſtances. 


The third encloſure, which included the temple 


and the altar of burnt-ſacrifices, was ſurrounded 


by a wall of forty cubits high. Ir was ſquare, 


as well as the former, and the height of the 
wall did not without appear fo much as it really 
was, becauſe it was loſt behind the ſteps, by 
which it was ſurrounded, and partly covered. 
Firſt, there were fourteen ſteps, above which 
was a terrace of about ten cubits wide, which 
went all round the encloſure. From thence was 
another aſcent of five ſteps, to come to the 
platform of the gate; ſo that the wall was but 
five and twenty cubits high within. The en- 
trance into this portico was by one gate toward 
the” eaſt, by four toward the ſouth, and four 
toward the north. There was no gate on the 
welt fide, but a great wall ran all along from 
north to ſouth. At the entrance of each gate 
within were large rooms, in form of pavilions, 
of thirty cubits ſquare, and forty high, each 


| ſuſtained by a pillar of twelve cubits, or eigh- 
teen feet in circumference. 
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Within this encloſure were alſo double covered 
galleries, with two rows of pillars, to the eaſt 
north, and ſouth; but none to the weſt, The 
women had a gate to themſelves on the caſt ſide 
and one on the ſouth and the north, by which 
they paſſed to the place appointed” for them 
which was diſtant from that ot the mien. ; 

The altar of burnt-ſacrifices was fiſteen cubits hiph, 
and forty cubits wide each way: They aſcended 
to it by a flope without ſteps, towards the 

ſouth. At the four corners were ſo many emi. 
nences. or little horns; and it was built of 
rough ſtones, on which no iron had been uſed, 
nor tool of any other metal. 

The front of the temple which was an hundred 
cubits high, and as many wide, was adorned 
with many rich ſpoils, which the Jews had de- 
dicated to God, as trophies of their victories : 
When Herod had finiſhed the temple he dedi- 
cated them anew; to which he added ſome of 
his own, taken in his wars againſt the barbarous 
nations. 

The porch of the temple was ninety cubits high, 
and one hundred in length, from north to ſouth, 
'The door was ſeventy cubits high, and twenty- 
five wide. The ſanctum, or ſanctuary, and the 
apartments that ranged along the two ſidts of 
the temple, had nothing ſingular. F/ephus 
obſerves, that when it was reſolved to build the 
temple and the altar, Herod did not enter the 
courts of the prieſts, being only a layman. He 
left to the prieſts the care of finiſhing this 
work themſelves, who compleated it in eighteen 
months; the reſt took up eight years. 

Within this incloſure was a wall, one cubit high, 
which ſurrounded the temple and the altar of 
burnt: ſacrifices ;z and ſeparated the prieſts from 
the other {/raelites. This place was not to be 
entered by the laity: they came as far as this 
wall, to offer their ſacrifices and offerings ; but 
no farther. | Es 

Foſephus relates a circumſtance, which he ſaid he 
received by tradition from his fathers, that all 
the time they worked on the temple, there fell 
no rain in the day-time, but only in the night; 
ſo that the workmen were not hindered in their 
work. When the temple was finiſhed, dhe 
dedication of it was performed with great ſo- 
lemnity. The people rendered hearty thanks 0 
God, and gave the king much praiſe and com- 
mendation, which he well deſerved, for the cx- 
ecution of this great work. Hered offered three 
hundred oxen in ſacrifice, and all the people, 
with great alacrity, brought their victims to 
this auguſt ceremony. The number of then 


was ſo very great, that it was not caſy to — 
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them. What contributed to make this feſtival 
the more ſolemn, was, that it happened on the 
ſame day that Herod came to the throne, which 
anniverſary he always celebrated with much 
om . 

* oaks of the northern ſide of 'the external 


incloſure of the temple, was a very ſtrong 


tower, built by the A/monean kings, who were 
poſſeſſed both of the regal ſtate and the prieſthood 
at the ſame time. Here were kept the ſacred 
ornaments worn by the high-prieſt, on great 
occaſions. Herod continued to keep them here; 
and after Herod, the Romans, till the time of 
Tiberius. But during his reign, Vitellius coming 
to Jeruſalem as governor of Syria, the inhabi- 
tants of Feruſalem received him with ſo much 
honour, that to ſhew his acknowledgement, he 
obtained from Tiberius permiſſion to commit the 
care of this -ſacred depoſit into their hands, 
They enjoyed this favour till the death of king 
Agrippa: when Caſſius Longinus, governor of 
Syria, and Cuſpius Fadus, governor of Fudea, 
commanded the Fewws to return them to the 
tower of Antonia, and the cuſtody of the Ro- 
mans; as before. The 7ews ſent to deſire this 
favour again from the emperor Claudius ; and 
young king Agrippa being then at Rome, ob- 
tained it for himſelf. | 


Before this, the manner of keeping this precious 


habit was thus; It was kept in the tower Auto- 
nia, under the ſeal of the high-prieſt, and 
thoſe of the treaſurers of the temple. On 
the eve of any ſolemn feſtival, they waited on 
the commander of the caſtle for the Romans 
after they had viſited, and examined the ſeals, 
they received the holy veſtments from his hands ; 
and they brought them back to him when the 
feſtival was over, and ſealed them up again as 
before. | 

This tower, or caſtle, was already very ſtrong, 
but Herod fortified it {till more, and called it 


Antonia, in honour of his patron Anthony, He- 


rod made a paſſage under ground, from the 
tower Antonia to the eaſtern gate of the temple, 
near which he alſo built another tower. This 
was to preſerve a communication between the 
two towers and the temple, that might be ſer- 


viceable to himſelf, or to the kings his ſucceſſors, 


Vide ANTONIA. 


in caſe of ſedition. 


Father Jobn-Baptiſt Villalpandus, a Spaniſb jeſuit, 


who died May 22, 1608, and who was em- 
ployed by the king of Spain to draw up a de- 
ſcription of the temple and city of Jeruſalem, 
as acquired an immortal glory by his work, 
which is printed in three volumes in folio. 
2owever, very able men, think this learned jeſuit, 
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though extremely well furniſhed with profound 
knowledge in Greek and Roman architecture, 
was too much prejudiced in favour of the temple 
of Solomon, and imagined, that he could not 
make it too ſplendid, too grand, oi too magni- 
ficent, and therefore exhauſted all the force of 
his imagination and genius, to deſcribe a temple 
that ſhould be the moſt perſeCt pile of building 
poſlible. | 


He has introduced many embelliſhments which are 


not mentioned in the facred text, but which 
ought to have been there according to the rules 
of architecture, which he ſuppoſes Solomon 
could not be ignorant of; as if the ſame taſte 
muſt needs prevail in architeCture, among all 
nations, or, as if Solomon, who lived fo long be- 
fore the firſt architects of Greece, muſt needs 
have followed their rules. Villalpandus has mul- 
tiplied the courts, and the porticos, and inſtead 
of three courts, which only are mentioned in 
Scripture, he has deſcribed eleven, 


Villalpandus ſuppoſes that all the courts were ſur- 


rounded with three ranks of columns, and that 
upon theſe columns were three {tories of apart- 
ments; which, to me, does not ſeem at all to 
be warranted from Scripture. The Orientals 
did not commonly build ſeveral {tories thus one 
upon another; and theſe muſt have been of a 
very extraordinary height. 5 


As to Dr. Prideaux's ſyſtem, which he has ex- 


tracted from the Rabbins, we may ſay of it in 
general, that it is very commodious in giving us 


very plauſible explications of whatever is ſaid 


in Scripture of the different parts of the temple, 
and their uſes. We find there whatever is taken 
notice of in the goſpel; the beautiful gate, Solo- 
mon's porch, the cheſts of the temple, wherein 


the offerings were put, the Gazophylacium, or 


treaſury; in ſhort, thoſe who contrived this plan. 
have taken care for every thing. There is but 
one thing wanting, but that is effential, viz. 
The authors of the Talmud, and the Rabbins, 
have never proved, nor will ever be able to 
prove, their ſuppoſitions, either from Scripture, 
or from authors that had ſeen the temple, or 
had conſulted thoſe that had ſeen it. For nei- 
ther the Talmudiſts nor Rabbins are either of 
antiquity or authority ſufficient, when the queſ- 
tion is about a matter of fact, of which they 
could not be witneſſes, neither themſelves nor 
thoſe whoſe teſtimonies they alledge, I mean 
their fathers or grandfathers. We know very 
certainly that they were but little converſant in 
the ſtudy of antiquity, and that they have no 
ancient documents, - except the ſacred writings 
and Joſephus, which can give them any informa- 
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TEM 


tion about the true form of the temple. How 


then can they acquaint us with ſo many parti- 


culars, which are different from what the Scrip- 
tures and Fo/ephus tell us of them. 


If the Rabbins had been ſatisfied with deſcribing 


the temple, ſuch as it was when the Romans 
deſtroyed it, one might endeavour either to re- 
concile them with 7o/ephus, which I think to be 
impoſſible, or we might fay, they had ſome tra- 
dition, or ſome private writing more faithful 
and exact than Joſephus: But to pretend the 
temple they deſcribe to us is the ſame with that 
of Solomon, or Ezekiel; this indeed is utterly 
inſupportable. 


What they ſay, for inſtance, about the court of 


the women, is to be found in no place of Scrip- 


ture. The Cel, or the wall that ſeparated the 
court of the 1/rael/ites from that of the Gentiles, 
was not within, but without the temple. The 
pillars, Fachin and Boaz, were not to be ſeen 
in the ſecond temple. It is very uncertain 
whether the veil that was rent at our Saviour's 
crucifixion is that which parted the Sanctum 
from the ſanctuary. It might be that which ſe- 
parated the Sanctum from the Veflibulum. The 
width of the Veſtibulum of Solomon's temple did 


not exceed the width of the temple itſelf : And 


where ſhall we find that it was one of the wings 
of the temple on which the Devil placed our 
Saviour? Matth. iv. 5.,—How ſhall we prove 
the exiſtence of all thoſe gates, both on the welt 
and ſouth ſides of the temple 3 and of ſo many 
{mall apartments, the uſes of which are ſo mi- 
nutely determined ? 

would not here be underſtood to intend to 
diſparage the pains Dr. Prideaux has taken in 
theſe matters; I would only infinuate, that the 
greateſt part of the things ſet down in the 
plan of the temple he has given us, are of 
but little certainty ; that the Jeruiſh authors he 
has followed are guides to be but little relied on 
in theſe matters; and that to know the ancient 
temple of Solomon we muſt keep to the text of 
the book of the Kings and of Ezetiel. As 


to the temple of Herod, which was demo- 


liſhed by the Romans, we have no other guide to 
follow but Joſephus. Vide the PLATEs, &c. 


Scripture ſpeaks of ſeveral other temples, in, or 


near, Paleſtine; as the temple of Dagon, at 
Gaza, Judg. xvi. 23. Another at 4/bded, or 
Azotus, 1 Sam. v. 1, 2, 3. and 1 Macc. x. 84. 


The temple of the Samaritans, on Mount Gerizim, 


2 Macc. x. 23. vi. 2. 


The temple of 4/btarcth, one of the chief of the 
Philiftines, 1 Sam. xXXXi. 10. | 


TEM 
The temple of Baal, built by Ahab in Sama 
1 Kings xvi. 32. 


The temple of Rimmon, at Damaſcus, 2 Kings 
v. 18. 


ria, 


The temple of Niſroch, at Babylon, Iſa. xxxvii. 0. 


The temple of Bel, at Babylon, Dan. xiv, 9. 

The temples of Chemoſb, and of Molech, built hy 
Solomon, on the Mount of Olives, over-againj! 
the temple of the Lord, x Kings xi. 7. 

The temple of Nannæa, which Antiochus Epiphyy, 
attempted to plunder, 2 Macc. i. 13. | 

The temple of Babylon, wherein Nebuchadnezzg; 
laid up the veſſels of the temple of Jeraſalen, 

* ach. 6-4: 

The temple of the golden calf, at Bethel, and at 
Dan. Feoſephus ſays, that even in his time the 
temple of the golden calf was to be ſeen at Da, 

near the river called the little Jordan. In hi; 
text is read—at Daphne, but it plainly ought to 
be read—at Dan. | 


I. TEMPLE is alſo ſaid of the church of Tels 


ee 


1 make a pillar in the temple of my God. An 8. 
Paul ſays, 2 Theſſ. ii. 4. that antichriſt as Gd 


ſitteth in the temple of God, fhewing himſelf nut 


he 1s God. 


2. TEMPLE is ſometimes put for heaven, Pal, xi, 
4. The Lord is in his holy temple; the Liri's 
throne is in heaven. 
ſaid ro be before the throne of God, and to ſerte 

Dim day and night in his temple, Rev. vii. 1;, 

3. The TEMPLE of God, in a ſpiritual ſenſe, is the 
ſoul of a righteous man. 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17. 
Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and thit 
the ſpirit of God davelleth in you If any mm 
defile the temple of God, him ſhall God dejiriy; for 
the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are. 
And, 1 Cor. vi. 19. Know ye not that your bal 
is the temple of the Holy Ghoſt, which is in qu, 
which ye have of God, and ye are net your own! 
And, 2 Cor. vi. 16. And what agreement hat) 
the temple of Cod with idols? For ye are the tenple 


of the living God ; as God hath ſaid, I will dau. 


in them, and walk in them; and 1 will be ther 

God, and they ſhall be my people. 
TEMPTATION, 7 tempt, lo prove. God tempted 

Abraham, by commanding him to otter up his 


ſon 1/aac, Gen. xxii. 1. intending to prove his 


obedience and faith, to confirm and ſtrengthen 


him by this. trial, and to pive to all ſucceeding 


ages, in the perſon of Abrabam, an example, 
and pattern of perfect obedience. God does 
not tempt, or try, men in order to know their 
tempers and diſpoſitions, as if he were ignorant 
of them; but, to exerciſe their virtue, to purily 
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The martyrs in heaven are 
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it, to make it confpicuous to others, and to give 


them an opportunity of receiving favours at his 
hands. When we read in Scripture, that God 
proved his people, whether they would walk in 
his law, or no; Exod. xvi. 4. that he permitted 
falſe prophets to ariſe among them, who pro- 
pheſied vain things, to try them, whether they 
would ſeek the Lord with their whole hearts, 
Theſe expreſſions ſhould be explained by that 
of St. James i. 13. Let no man ſay when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God; for God cannot be 
| tempted avith evil, neither tempteth he any man. 
But every man is tempted when he is drawn awa 
if his con luſt, and enticed. God forbid we 
ſhould ſay, that God tempts us to commit what 
he prohibits, and what he will puniſh us for 


commitring. Deus non eft autor eorum eft ultor. 


Fulgent. ad Monim. lib. i. | | 
The devil indeed tempts us, to evil, to fin, to diſ- 
truſt, to contempt of God and his laws, to 


pride and vanity. , He lays ſnares for us, even 


in our beſt actions, endeavouring to make us 
loſe the benefit of them, by imputing the merit 
of them to ourſelves, and not to God. Satan 
tempted David, and prevailed with him to 
number the people out of vain confidence, and 
curioſity. 1 Chron. xxi. 1. He tempted our 
Saviour in the wilderneſs, and endeavoured to 
infuſe into him ſentiments of pride, ambi- 
tion, &c. Matt. iv. 1, Mark i. 13. Luke iv. 
2. He tempted Anamas and Sapphira, to lie 
to the Holy Ghoſt. Acts v. 3. St. Paul 
recommends to the Corinthians, not to expoſe 
themſelves to the temptation of incontinence, 
under pretence of aifeCting to. live in marriage 
to a greater degree of perfection, 1 Cor. vii. 5. 
Laſtly, in the prayer that Chrif himſelf hath 
taught us, we pray God not to lead us into 
leinptation; Matth. vi. 13. and a little before 
his death, our Saviour exhorts his diſciples to 
watch and pray, that they might not enter into 
temptation, Matth. xxvi. 41. St. Paul tells 


us, that God vill not ſuffer us to be tempted above 


what we are able to bear. 1 Cor. x. 13. 
Men are aid to tempt the Lord when they unſea- 
ſonably require proofs of his divine preſence, 
power, or goodneſs. Without doubt, we are allow- 
ed to ſeek the Lord for his aſſiſtance, and to pray 
him to give us what we need; but it is not 
allowed us to tempt him, nor (for example) to 
deſire miracles of him, or to expoſe ourſelves 
to dangers from which we cannot eſcape, but 
y miraculous. interpoſitions of his providence. 
God. is not obliged to work miracles in our 
avour, and he requires of us only the perform- 
ance of ſuch. actions as are within the ordinary 


T E P 


meaſures of our ſtrength. The 1/-aelites in the 


deſert often tempted the Lord, as if they had 
had reaſon to doubt of his preſence among 
them, or of his goodneſs, or of his power, after 
all he had done in their favour. Exod. xvi. 2, 


7 17. Numb. xx. 12. Pfal, Hin. 18, 41; 


&c. God forbids us to tempt him; Before thou 


 prayeſt, prepare thyſelf, and be not as one that 


tempteth the Lord. Ecclus. xviii. 23. 


Men tempt one another when they would know 


whether things are really what they ſecm to be, 
whether men are ſuch as they are thought, or 


deſired, to be. The queen of Sheba came to 


prove the wiſdom of Solomon, by propoſing rid- 
dles to him, for him to explain. 1 Kings x. 1. 


2 Chron. ix. 1. Daniel defired of him who had 


the care of feeding him and his companions. 


to prove them for ſome days, whether the ab- 
{taining from polluted food would make them 


| leaner. Dan. i. 12, 14. The ſcribes and pha- 


riſees often tempted our Saviour in the poſpel, 


and endeavoured to decoy him into their ſnares. 


Matt. xvi. 1. xix. 3. xxii. 18. alibi paſſim. 
TEMPTATION, the name of an encampment of 


TENT. See Tabernacle. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 


I/rael, in the wilderneſs: Exod, xvii. 7. See 
Maſſah, which in Hebrew ſignifies temptation. 
The ſame encampment is allo called Rephidim. 
Deut. vi. 16. Here Moeſes brought water out 
of the rock Horeb. | 


CCVI. page 26. 


TEPHILIM, or Tepilim, otherwiſe T otaphot, Fron- 


T 


tals or PhylaFeries, which the Jer uſed at 
their morning-prayer, and ſome devotees alſo at 
evening-prayer: but, except the chanter, few 
put them on then. See PHYLACTERIEs. The 
Jews took, in a literal ſenſe, the command— 
ment to wear the words of the law as a ſign upon 
their forehead. See TALED: But, that they may 
not expoſe themſelves to railery, and to preſerve 
the reſpect due to ſo ſacred a thing, they only 
wear them at prayer time. Leo of Modena, 
Cerem. Fewws, Cap. 5. | 

hey hold theſe Tephilin, or phylacteries, ſo ſa- 
cred, that ſome of them perſuade themſelves 
that even God himſelf wears them, at his head 
and arms, as well as the Jews. And this is 
not one of. thoſe allegories, under which their 
doctors conceal a figurative ſenſe; for they 


maintain, that when God permitted Moſes to 


ſee him behind, he only had a mind to ſhew 


him the knot of the ſtring that tied the Zephilim 


to his head; and that the face which he refuſed 


to diſcover to this legiſlator, was properly, truly, 


and ſubſtantially the face of God. Thus they 


extol the original and excellence of their 7: * 
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And they are not wrong in referring the origin 


of them to God himſelf, if we are to take in a 


literal ſenſe, thoſe expreſſions of Moſes, Deut. 


vi. 8, 9. And thou ſbalt bind them for a ſign 


upon thine hands, and they ſhall be as frontlets be- 


tween -thine eyes; and thou ſhalt write them upon 
the poſts of thine houſe, and on thy gates, As 
theſe laſt words are taken literally, which relate 
to the writing of the words of the law on the 
poſts of the houſes; ſo the command of wear- 
ing them on their forcheads muſt not be under- 
ſtood as a mere allegory. It is obſerved, that 
as the Pagans wore their phylacteries, or amu- 
lets, on ſeveral parts of their bodies, ſo God 
commanded his people to wear Tephil:im on their 
foreheads and their arms; to remind them of 
the law of God, and to avert from his people 
the ſuperſtitious abuſe of the taliſmans, and 
phylacteries, of the Pagans. 


But St. Jerom maintains, in which he is followed 


alſo by ſeveral learned commentators, that the 
words of Moſes ſhould be underſtood in a figu- 
rative ſenſe, and that the ancient Jews did not 
otherwiſe underſtand them: And it is only 
fince the time of the Phariſees that they were 
taken literally. TFe/us Chriſt did not abſolutely 
condemn the uſe of the Tephilim, but he blamed 
the affectation of the Phariſees, who muſt needs 
wear them much larger, and broader, than other 

en; I mean, than other men who wore them; 
for it is not probable that all men wore them, 
generally. See the commentators on Matth. 
xxiii. 5. Vide Plate of PHYLACTERIES. 


TERAH, n, to breathe, to ſcent, to blow; from 


T 


rich. 

ERA H, or Thare, ſon of Nahor, and father of 
Nahor, Haran, and Abraham. Gen. xi. 24. 
born A. M. 1878, ante A.D. 2126. He begat 
Abraham at the age of ſeventy-two years, A. M. 
2008, ante A.D. 1996. He came with Abra- 
bam out of Ur of the Chaldeans, to ſettle at 
Haran in Meſopotamia, A. M. 2082. Gen. xi. 
31, 32. He died there the ſame year, aged 
two hundred and ſeventy-five years. 


Scripture ſays plainly, that Terab had fallen into 


idolatry. Joſh. xxiv. 2—14. Your fathers druelt 
on the other fide of the flood in old times ; even 
Terah, the father of Abraham, and the father of 
Nahor ; and they ſerved other gods. Some think 
that 4braham himſelf, at firſt, worſhipped idols; 
but, that afterwards God being gracious to him, 
convinced him of the vanity of this worſhip, 
and that he undeceived his father Terab. | 


The Arabians and Turks ſay, that one Azar was 


the father of Abraham, and that Terah was his 
grandfather. Biblioth. Orient. p. 12. Tuſtin 


TER 


ſays, that Adores, Abraham, and Iſrae!. rei 
| ſucceſſively at Damaſcus. OE e 
Suidas aſſures us, that Abraham converted f, 
father Terah, who was an idolater; and D 
Syncellus acquaints us, that he threy 1 
father Terah's idols into the fire, and Fas 
Haran endeavouring to reſcue them from the 
flames, was burned with them; that Terah 
having at firſt quitted the worſhip of theſe falle 
gods, afterwards relapſed into his former idol. 
atry, and continued obſtinate in it till his dyin 
day. Syncel. Chronic. page 99. For a hi 
relating to his idols, vide ABRAHAM. 
Several of the Orientals think, that Axor is the 
ſame as Terab, Abrabam's father. The Perſian; 
and the Turks call him Pour-Tiraſch ; i.e, tle 
carver of idols. For it is a tradition among the 
Muſſulmen that he was not only an idolater, but 
alſo a maker, and vender, of idols; that he hag 
great diſputes with his ſon Abraham on this 
account; and that he accuſed him before Vin. 
rod, who cauſed him to be caſt into a burnin 
furnace, from whence Abraham came out ſafe, 
TERAPHIM, P22, from PD an image, an 
idol. [or from ſenaph, burning.) 
TERAPHIM, or Theraphim. It is ſaid, Gen. xxx, 
19. that Rachel had ſtolen the images Jeraphin, 
of her father. Heb. D237 Theraphim. LXX, 
Edo. Aqu. MopPupere Figure. Synmux, 
 & Theodet, QepaPeiv. It is enquired, what 
theſe Teraphim were? The LXX. ſometimes 
tranſlate this word by oracle, Hoſ. iii. 4. As; 
Zech. x. ii. ATo@Seyyouevess. and ſometimes 
by vain figures. Kevore#®ia. 1 Sam. xix. Iz. 
It appears indeed from all the paſſages in which 
this word is uſed, that they were idols or ſuper- 
ſtitious figures. The Fews ſay it was the head of 
a man, taken off from the trunk, and embalmed; 
under the tongue of which was put a plate of 
gold, with the name of a falſe deity; that this head 
was placed in a niche, that candles were lighted 
up to it, and that they pretended to divine by it. 
Others think the feraphim were taliſmans, i. e. 
metal figures, caſt and engraven under certain 
aſpects of the planets, to which they aſcribed 
extraordinary effects; in proportion to the na- 
ture of the metal, to the qualities of the planet, 
and to the figures repreſented on the 7a/i/man. 
This opinion appears the moſt probable, A! 
the eaſtern people are ſtil} much addicted to 
this ſuperſtition of taliſmans. The Perſon: 
call them zelefin, Chardin. tom. ii. of the ſcience 
_ of the Perſians, cap. x. a name nearly approach- 
ing to feraphim. In that country no man !s 
ſeen without them, and ſome are even loaded 
with them, They impute many Neu t 
them 


ſtory 


1 


TER 
them, They hang ſome to the necks of ani- 
mals; and to the cages of birds. But thoſe of 
Rachel muſt be groſs images, and of ſome pre- 
cious metal. See Gen. xxxi. 19. 1 Sam, xv. 
23. Ezek. xxi. 2. Zech. x. 2. where the 


word teraphim is uſed for an idol, or ſuperſti- 
tious figure. 


An e Why Reche! Role the terephim of ber 


ſather Laban ? Some have thought it was to 
receive reparation for wrongs he had done her. 
Ochers imagine, that ſhe thought to deprive 
him of the means of diſcovering their flight, by 
taking away his oracles. Others ſay, that with 
the teraphim ſhe thought to take the proſperity 
of her father's houſe, and transfer it to her 
huſband. Some, that ſhe intended to remove 
the occaſion of her father's ſuperſtitious wor- 
ſhip, and to ſtop his idolatry: and ſome believe 
that both ſhe and her ſiſter Leah were addicted 
to this idolatrous ſuperſtition, which they wiſhed 
to continue in the land of Canaan But Jacob 
compelled them to diſcard all theſe falſe deities, 
which he afterwards hid under the oak, near 
Shechem. Gen. xxxv. 4, | | 
Bede this ſuperſtitious teraphim, Scripture ſpeaks 
of two other kinds. The firſt are thoſe that 
Michal put into David's bed, pretending he 
was there ſick. 1 Sam. xix. And Michal 
talk an image | teraphim] and laid it in the bed. 
Probably a figure of ſticks, made up in haſte, 
dreſſed with cloaths like a great baby; or like 
one of thoſe malkins that countrymen ſet up in 
the fields to fright the birds from their corn. 
Michal put it in her huſband's bed, to make thoſe 


who were ſent by her father, believe he was 


there ſick. Vide FRAGMENTs, No. 
The other terapbim mentioned in Scripture, were 
thoſe the Fews conſulted, without imagining 


that by this they abandoned the worſhip of the 


Lord. Such was the zeraphim that Micah 


made, and ſet up in his houſe, Judg. xvii. 5, &c. 


to which he appointed a prieſt of the race of 
Levi; by the power of which he flattered him- 
ſelf that God would bleſs his houſe, &c. Judg. 
Will, 14 17, &c. It was, probably, ſome hiero- 
gyphical figure, to which the ſuperſtitious Fexvs 
attributed the virtue of an oracle, and the power 
of foretelling things to come. It would be raſh 


to undertake to deſcribe it; but we may ima- 


zine, it was pretty like the cherubim; i. e. 
lomething compoſed of the parts of ſeveral 


animals, a collection that did not ſubſiſt in 


nature; a mere chimera; e. gr. a man with 

wings, having the feet of an ox, and the 

cad of a bird; or ſome other figure of a like 
nature. [Vide CHERUBIM, Plate III.] 


* 


T 


TER 


he prophet Hoſea, iii. 4, 5. threatening Yael, 


ſays, T he children of Iſrael hall abide many days 
without a king, and without a prince, and without 
a ſacrifice, and without an image, and without an 
ephod, and without teraphim; i. e. that during 
their captivity they ſhould have no public exer- 


ciſe of their religion. They had indeed before, 


their altars, ephods, ferapbim, while they paid 
their impious adoration to the golden calves; 
but after they were led into captivity beyond 
the Euphrates, they had no longer prieſts or 
altars, ſacrifices or ephods, feraphim, golden 
calves, or other ſuperſtitious figures, from 
which they might receive anſwers, whether 
true or falſe, and which they might worſhip. 


Spencer pretends, Trad. de Urim & Thummim,, 


or teraphim, are adorned with groteſque figures. 


that the word feraphim is Chaldee, and that it is 
the ſame as ſeraphim, changing the Hebrew 
hin into H tau, i.e. / into t, which is very 
common. He maintains that the images of 
teraphim are derived originally from the Amor- 
ites, the Chaldeans, and the Syrians: He adds, 
that the god Seraphis of the Egyptians is the 
ſame as teraphim. It may be added, that the 
flying ſerpent called ſeraph, might give occaſion 
to the naming thoſe angels /eraphim which 
appeared to the prophets, and which are repre- 
preſented as flying round about the throne of 
God. The heathen gave ſuch kind of likeneſſes 


to their ſuperſtitious and. magical figures. We 


know that the abraxes, which are real taliſmans,, 


formed after a thouſand manners. Sometimes: 
there is a ſerpent having a radiating head: 
Sometimes a human figure with a cock's head, 
and the arms terminating in two ſerpents, 
which are inſtead: of feet and legs, to the figure. 
Laſtly, the ſerpent is there repreſented after 
ſeveral manners. The god Seraphis. is alſo. 
almoſt always accompanied by ſerpents, which 
winde about him. There are figures of Mi- 
thras, or the ſun, having four wings, like the: 


ſeraphim, with the head of a lion, over which 


is the head of a. ſerpent, the body of which: 
infolds the whole ſtatue.. | 


All this, in my opinion, very well exhibits the 


teraphim. As theſe ſuperſtitious raliſmans were 
common to almoſt all the eaſt, it is natural to 
think that every perſon engraved: thereon a re- 


preſentation of that deity which he thought moſt. . 


powerful, and favourable.. The ſun was wor- 


ſhipped by almoſt all the world; the ſerpent: 
was one of his ſymbols : The ſun was a: bene- 
ficent deity, the god of good fortune. The 
Oriental generally repreſented him on their: 
taliſmans, ſometimes under one emblem, ſome- 


times; 
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18 
times under another. The Jeu, who had 
lived- long in Egypt, always ſhewed an inclina- 
tion to worſhip Egyptian gods rather than others. 
Hence proceeded the worſhip of the golden 
calf, in the wilderneſs, and in the kingdom of 
Feroboam. It is therefore probable that the 
reraphim of Laban, ſtolen by Rachel, were hiero- 
glyphical figures and faliſmans, reſembling thoſe 
of the Syrians; that the zteraphim of Micah 


were nearly approaching to the cherubim of 
Moſes, or, to the ſeraphim deſcribed by T/aiah. 


In a word, that theſe figures were by no means 
uniform, no more than the cherubim and ſera- 
phim deſcribed in Scripture. Every one made 
them, or cauſed them to be made, according to 
his own fancy and devotion. 


The Rabbins pretend, as R. David Kimchi, that 


the feraphim were not mere idols, but were 
idols that gave oracles, and foretold future 


events. Rabbi David, of Pomire, ſays, they had a 


human ſhape, and that, when they were once 


ſet up, and dedicated, they ſpoke, and gave 
anſwers at certain hours, and under certain con- 
ſtellations, by the influence of the heavenly bo- 
dies; and that this influence was communicated to 
them by the art of him who made them, of a 
certain metal, with certain characters, and under 


certain aſpeCts of the ſtars. 
Rabbi FEliezer pretends, Ch. xxxvi. that the 


teraphim ſpoke. He proves it by thoſe words of 
Zech. x. 2. The teraphim ſpeak vain things. 
To make a feraphim, according to this Rabbi, 
they proceeded thus, They killed a firſt-born 
child, clove his head open, ſprinkled it with 
ſalt and oil, and wrote the name of ſome unclean 
ſpirit on a plate of gold, which plate they put 
under the tongue of the dead child. They 
ſet his head in a niche in the wall, where they 


| lighted up lamps, prayed to it, and aſked it 


queſtions, which it anſwered. 


This account of Eliezer has much of the air of a 


fable; and yet Rabbi Tanthuma, and Fona- 
than the paraphraſt, Zargum in Gen. xxx. relate 
it in the ſame manner. But, as we ſaid before, 


we muſt not imagine that there was but one 
kind of fteraphim : this name was given to very 


different things, as well in matter as figure. 


The teraphim laid in David's bed, to make it be 


thought that he was there himſelf, muſt have 
been large. Thoſe which Hoſea ſpeaks of, as 


conſulted by the 1/raelites, and thoſe of Micah, 


probably repreſented either the cherubim of the 
ark of the covenant, or ſome ſuperſtitious figure; 
but however, ſuch as the U/rae/ites thought 
they might reconcile the worſhip of, with the 
worſhip of the Lord. The greater part of the 


TER 


abraxac, which were certainly a kind of talif. 


mans, or teraphim, have the name of G. 
them, as Iao, Adonni, Elohim, &c. 
Father Kircher, Oedip. Agypt. Synt. iv. cap. 2 


and after him Cuneus, in his Republic of the 


Hebrews, maintain that all idolatry came 


that country into the eaſt ; for that Ham, or hi. 
fon Mizraim, were the inventors of ſtatues; 


which the Egyptians had in ſuch great multi. 
tudes, that no city, village, high-way, or croſs. | 
way, was without them. They aſcribed many | 
virtues to them, eſpecially to ſuch as were | 


formed under the aſpeCts of certain ſtars ang 
conſtellations, It was thought they had the 
power of foretelling ſuture events, of revealing 


things concealed, of preventing evils threatened, | 


and of procuring certain advantages, as that gf 
pleaſing, of being lucky at play, or in trade, The 
rabbins own that the word zeraphim is foreign, 


from the Hebrew tongue, whence it is con. 


cluded that it is Egyptian; and the ſame as fers. 


pig. Abenephius aſſures us, that when Abraban 
abode in Egypt, his domeſtics were tainted 


with this kind of idolatry, and carried it with 
them into Canaan ; from them it paſſed into the 
family of Laban. All this is very precarious; 
and it would be very difficult to produce 
vouchers for it. 

A modern author has propoſed another conjecture 
concerning the teraphim Furieu, Hijt. des Cults, 
conceives that the zeraphim, Rachel ſtole, might 


be the Dii Penates, the houſhold gods of Laban, 
Thefe gods, who were ſet up in the highways, | 


were allo the guardians of the houſe. Ovid, ſays 
of Lauriunda, the mother of the gods Lares and 
Viales, that ſhe brought forth two ſons who were 
the tutelar gods of croſs-ways and of private 
houſes: | | 


- \, : 
Fitque gravis, geminoſque parit, qui compita ſervant, 
Et vigilant noſtra ſemper in æde Lares. 


Ovid, FasT. lib. i. 


Theſe Lares, and gods of the high-ways, were the 
ſouls of the heroes of the family, who had been 


deified, and then worſhipped. Thus the /era- | 


phim of Laban, according to this author, were 
images of Noah, the reſtorer of mankind, and 
of Shem, the head of Laban's family. This 
according to him, was the firſt inſtitution of 
domeſtic gods. There were but two of them, 


and their worſhip was introduced quickly alter | 


the deluge. Laban does not only complain 
that gods, or ſtatues, had been ſtolen from him, 


in which he put confidence, and to which he | 


paid a religious adoration 3 but he complain 
4 


d upon 


ed 
Egypt; and that the uſe of Teraphim paſſed from 


B 


TER 


that he was deprived of his gods: i. e. the 
gods of his family, Geneſis xxxi. 30. 

But this conjeCture is not more ſatisfactory than the 
preceding. It is not credible, that the worſhip 
of the gods Lares and Penates was known in 
the time of Laban; and I am much in doubt, 
whether it was in uſe among the people of the 
eaſt for ſeveral ages after this patriarch. 

Nor is it probable that Laban would place among 
his gods the patriarchs Noah and Shem, who had 
been dead ſo little a while before: For Noah 
died, A.M. 2006, and Shem, A.M. 2158; i. e. 
only 87 years before Jacob came to Laban. Vide 
FRAGMENT, and Plate“ of TERAPHIM.“ 

TEREBINTHUS, the turpentine- tree. The Vul- 
gate, and Septuagint, generally tranſlate by 
Terebinthus, the Hebrew word Llab, or Aleh, 
by Elah, LXX. Tege6iv$S», Vulg. Terebinthus, 
Aliquando, B&kevO»., Aliquando Agvs, Quercus, 
Gen. xxxv. 4, 8, &'c, which others render by 
an oak, an elm, a cheſnut-tree, or in general, a 
tree. St. Ferom is not more uniform in his 
tranſlation of this word ; for ſometimes he ren- 
ders it by quercus, or ilex, an oak. The tere 
binthus 18 a tree whoſe wood and bark reſembles 

the lentiſk-tree, and whoſe leaves are like thoſe 
of the Aſh, but a little thicker, and more gluti- 
nous. Its flower reſembles that of the olive, 
and its fruit grows in bunches or cluſters. This 
fruit is hard, reſinous, the ſize of juniper-berries. 
A reſin, or gum, diſtils from the trunk. This 
tree was frequent in 7udea. 

The terebinthus, under which Abraham entertained 
three angels, is very famous in antiquity, Gen. 


xviii.I, 2, &'c. Foſephus ſays, de bell. lib. iv. cap. 7. 


that ſix furlongs from Hebron they ſhewed a 


TER 
emperor Conſtantine being informed of, wrote 
to Euſebius, biſhop of Cars, to pull down the 


altar, and to build an oratory iu the place. Vide. 


Socrat. Hiſt. lib. i. cap. 18. Euſeb. de vitd 


Conſtant. lib. iii. cap. 5 2. 
It is ſaid that when this ferebinthus was (ct on fire, 


the flame ſeized it all at once, but after the fire 
was extinguiſhed, the tree was as whole and 


| ſound as before. The concourſe of people, who 


came from all parts to viſit this 7erebinthus, oc- 


_ caſioned a fair to be kept here. St. Ferom, and 


ſome others tell us, that after the war of the 
emperor Adrian againſt the Fews, they ſold 


here a great multitude of flaves of this nation, 


at a very low price; and that ſuch as could not 
be put off here, were carried into Egypt, or 
periſhed miſerably. Sanutus, in Secret. fidel. 
crucis. p. 248. informs us, that the trunk of 
this terebinthus was (till in being in his time; 
and that ſome people carried it away in pieces, to 
which they aſcribed great virtues. 


The terebinthus of Jacob, where he buried the gods 


that his people had brought out of Meſopotamia, 


Gen. xxxv. 4. was behind the city of Shechem, 


and very different from that where Abraham 


had ſet up his tent, near Hebron; yet they have 


been very abſurdly confounded together. It is 
thought to be under this ſame ferebinthus, 
(which the Vulgate calis an oak, Joſh. xxiv. 26.) 
that Joſhua renewed the covenant with the 
Lord; and that Abimelech, the ſon of Gideon, was 
made king by the Shechemites. Judg. ix. 6. 


TERESH, wn. See 'THARRA. Heir, miſera- 


ble, or baniſhed; from V jaraſh. This name 
is Mediſh or Perſian ; and therefore its etymo- 


logy cannot be found in the Hebrew. 


very large terebinthus, which the inhabitants of TERTIUS, Tepriog. A Latin word, the third. 


the country thought to be as old as the world 
itſelf, Euſebius aſſures us, that in his time the 
terebinthus of Abraham was ſtill to be ſeen, and 


that the people, both Chriſtians and Gentiles, . 


held it in great veneration, as well for the ſake 
of Abraham, as of the heavenly gueſts he enter- 
tained under it. St. Ferom ſays, this terebinthus 
was two miles from Hebron. Sozomen, Hiſt. 
lid. ii. cap. 4. places it fifteen fadia from this 
city; and an old itinerary puts it at two miles. 


Theſe varieties might make one doubt whether 


the terebinthus Foſephus ſpeaks of, were the ſame 
as that of Euſebius, St. Ferom, and Sozomen. 

dome ancients have pretended, that this ferebinthus 
was the ſtaff of one of the three angels, en- 
tertained by Abraham, who fixing it in the 
earth, it took root, and became a great tree. 
At the foot of this tree was an altar, on which 
were offered prophane ſacrifices; which the 

Vor. II. Parr. 3. 


TERTIUS, was St. Paul's amanuenſis, when he 


wrote his epiſtle to the Romans, A. D. 58. J 


Tertius, who wrote this epiſtle, ſalute you in the 


Lord. Rom. xvi. 22. Some think that Tertius 
copied this letter from the original written by 
St. Paul's own hand. Lightfoot, Chorograph. 
p. 123. conjeCtures that Tertiut is the fame as 
Silas, who accompanied St. Paul in ſome of 
his journies. Silas in Hebrew ſignifies the ſame 
as Tertius in Latin. Some Greet editions inſtead 
of Tertius read Terentius. The Greeks keep his 
feaſt, November 10, and give him great com- 
mendations. They make him ſucceflor to Sos 


pater in the biſhopric of Iconium. | 
'TERTULLUS, Tepruatos, a liar, an impoſtor; 
from the Greek TeþaT0X0y0s, a teller of ſtories, 


a cheat. [J. was his true appellation Ter- Tullius, 


ce thrice Tully ;”” varied by Jewiſh wit into 


Tertullus ?] : 
| E TERTULLUS 
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TERTULLUS, an advocate who pleaded againſt 


1 


* 


Ft n . 
ES : 


St. Paul, before Felix, governor of Judea, A. D. 
58. Acts xxiv, 1—9. Some have thought 
that Tertullus afterwards became a convert. 

ESTAMENT, is commonly taken in Scripture 
for covenant, and anſwers to the Hebrery 
ra Berith, Greek Aindyuy, Teflamentum, the 
Greeks have rendered it by Diatbete, which ſig- 
nifies an act of the laſt will of a perſon who 
hath death in view, and who diſpoſes of his 


eſtate, and gives orders to be fulfilled after his 


deceaſe. The word feſfament is no where found 
in this ſenſe, that I know of, in the Old Teſ- 


tament, but only in the ſenſe of pad, or cove- 


nant, But St. Paul, Heb. ix. 15, &c. arguing 
about the Greek word diatheke, which ſignifies 
the teſtament of one that declares his laſt will, 


makes. uſe of theſe words, And for this cauſe he is 
; the mediator of the New Teſtament, that by means 


of death, for the redemption of the tranſgreſſions 
that were under the firſt teſtament, they which are 
called might receive the promiſe of eternal inheri- 
tance. For where a teſtament is, there muſt alſo 


. of neceſſity be the death of the tęſtator; for a teſta- 


ment is of force after men are dead, otheraviſe it is 


of no flrength at all whilt the teflator liveth ; 
whereupon neither the firſt teſtament was dedicated 
without blood. Where we may obſerve, that he 
ſpeaks of the old and new covenants, as of two 


teſtaments, in the ſenſe of a perſon's making 
his laſt will. Yide FRacmenT, No. CRXIX. 


In 


pages 50, 51. 
Galatians iii. 15, 17. he ſpeaks alſo of the 


covenant God made with Abraham, under the 


notion of an ordinary teſtament. Brethren, ſays 
he, I ſpeak after the manner of men ; though it be 
but a man's covenant, (or teſtament) yet if it be 
confirmed, no man diſannulleth, or addeth thereto. 


But in the Old and New Teſtament, the word 


teſtamentum generally ſignifies the covenant, the 
law, the promiſes, So, Exod. xxx. 26. the ark 
of the teſtament, ſtands for that cheſt, or coffer, 
wherein were depoſited the tables of the law of 
the covenant. Ecclus. xlv. 30. Teflamentum 
pacis, the covenant of peace: ibid xlvii. 13. Tef- 


tamentum regni, the promiſe by which God en- 


| gages to give the kingdom. Pſalm lxxiv. 20. 


Reſpice in teſtamentum tuum, remember thy pro- 


miſes, thy covenant: Nor profanabo teſtamentum 


tuum, I ſhall not fail of performing my pro- 


miſes. Iſai. xiv. 13. Sedebo in monte teſtameuti, 
I will fit down upon the mountain of the tem- 
ple, where the ark of the covenant is laid up : 
Mal. iii. 1. Angelus teſtamenti, the Son of God, 
who was to renew the covenant. Matth. xxvi. 
28. Sangnis nov teſtamenti, the blood that 
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confirms the new covenant. Acts vil. g. 7 


dit illi tęſtamentum circumciſionis, God made 
covenant with Abraham, by enjoining circum. 
ciſion to himſelf and to his poſterity. Vide Co. 


VENANT) ad finem. 
The Books of the NE] TESTAMENT g- 
? 


The Four Evangeliſts, diz. 
S:. Matthew. 
St. Mark, 
St. Luke. 
St. John. 


The ACTs of the Apoſiles. 


The Epiſiles of St. Paul, 

To the Romans. 

Firſt to the Corinthians. 
Second to the Corinthians. 
To the Galatians, 

To the Epheſians. 

To the Philippians. 

To the Coloſlians. | 
Firft to the Theſſalonians. 
Second to the Theſſalonians. 
Firſt to Timothy, | 
Second to Timothy. 

70 Titus. 

0 Philemon. 

Zo the Hebrews 


The General, or Catholic, Epis LES, fen: 


Of St. James. 
Firſt of St. Peter. 
Second of St. Peter. 
Firſt of St. John. 
Second of St. John. 
Third of St. John. 
Of St. Jude. 


The Revelation of St. John. 


The word teflament is ſometimes uſed for the he 


of God: Pfalm xliv. 17. TInique non eginmus i, 


teſtameuto tuo, we have not tranſgretled tliy | 


laws. And, Pal. 1. 16. Duare tn ufſumis teſtu - 


mentum meum per os tuum, why doit thou pro- 


nounce the words of my law: And, Pf. If. 
Cc 


10. Non cuſtodierunt teſtumentum Dei, & in l. 


ejus noluerunt ambulare, they have not kept tis 


laws of the Lord, to walk in them. 


Teftamentum inferorum, the covenant of the grave, 


or that ſentence pronounced againſt man, that 


All muſt die: The Greek ſays, Ecclef. xvii 12. 


Andy 43s 8 ore dex dy go. The covenant of 


the God of the dead has not been ſhewn to you: | 
Pluto has not informed you how long you hate 


10 


I 


Daniel ſays, that during the perſecution of Antiochus 


T E S 
to lire. This expreſſion is borrowed from the St. Athanaſius, in his Synopſes of Holy Scripture, and 


religion of the Pagans ; but it is eaſy to affix a 
good idea to it, by ſubſtituting the true God 
inſtead of Pluto, 


Epiphanes, Dan. x1. 32. N pong MIT Y YwHOR, 
the wicked would diſſemble with the holy cove- 


nant : Teflamentum ſimulabunt fraudulenter ; the 


Hebrew ſays, by his careſſes he will oblige the 
revaricators of the covenant to diſſemble or 
diſguiſe their belief. And indeed many of the 
eau renounced their religion, others diſſem- 
bled their ſentiments. And in the Maccabebs, 
2 Macc. vii. 36. Aevvds wig ur d des 
rerfι,PA i. Fratres mei ſub teflamento æterniæ 
vite effect: ſunt, My brethren are dead in the 
hope of eternal life: The Greek may be tranſ- 
lated, They are dead for the covenant that God 
ave them, which he has ſworn to them of 
everlaſting life. | 


The orientals being fruitful in fictions, have 


trumped up teſtaments of Adam, of Noah, of 
Abraham, of Job, of Moſes, of Solomon, and of the 
twelve patriarchs, the ſons of Jacob. It is ob- 
vious how little credit is to be given to theſe 


things: But, however, we ſhould ſupply the 


reader with ſome juſt reaſons for deſpiſing them. 
They tell us, ſay Elmacim. & Eutych. Alex. apud. 
Fabric. Apochryph. V. T. tom. ii. page 35. that 
Adam, a little before his death called to him 
Seth, Enoch, Cainan, and Mahalaleel, and bid 
them take his body after his death, and bury it 
in the middle of the earth, i. e. on mount Cal- 
vary, near Jeruſalem, A Mahometan author 
ſays, that the firſt father made his will, and had 
1: wrote and ſigned by the angel Gabriel, and 
ſixty thouſand other angels, and depoſited it 
with the patriarch Seh, his ſon. 7 


As to Noah's teſtament, it is pretended, Georg. 


Syncell. Abulpharag. Dynaſt. p. 9, 10. Eutych. 
tom. 1. Annal. p. 44. that when he was nine- 
hundred and thirty four years of age, he made 
a diſtribution of the earth to his three ſons. 
He gave to Ham the blacks, to Japhet the ruddy, 
and to Shem the brown: [Yide FRAGMENT, 
No. XX.] That he ordered Shem to take Mel- 
chiſedech with him, and to carry the coffin which 


contained the body of Adam to ſuch a place as 


the angel of the Lord ſhould conduct them 
which Shem did not fail to perform. 


Lambecius ſpeaks of a Greek manuſcript, called 


The Teſtament of Abraham; but this is a modern 
work, and altogether fabulous. 


In the catalogue of Apocryphal books condemned 


by pope Gelaſius, we read of The Teſtament of Job: 
But the beſt copies, inſtead of Job read Facob. 


f oi 9. 


ſome other ancients, mention The Teſtament of 
Mofes, which was an Apocryphal book com- 
poſed, probably, by the heretics called Sethians. 


M. Gilbert Gaulmin quotes, in ſome places of 


his notes upon P/z/lus, a Greek MS. called The 
Teflament of Solomon: But he informs us it is 
a bad work, compoſed by ſome modern Greek, 
who gave it the pompous name of Solamon's will, 
to recommend it. | 


T he Teftament of the twelve Patriarchs, is an Apo- 
cryphal work compoſed in Greek by ſome con— 
verted 
Origen had ſeen this work, and found ſome 


ew, in the firſt or ſecond century. 


good ſenſe in it; though the Fews did not 
admit it into their canon. It was long un- 
known to the learned of Europe, and even to 
the Greeks, Robert Greſſeteſle (Great-head ) 
biſhop of Lincoln, having received intelligence 
of it from Johan de Baſingſtoke, deacon of 
Legies, who had ſtudied at Athens, ſent for a 
Greek copy into England, and tranſlated it into 
Latin by the aſſiſtance of Maſter Nicolas, a 
Grecian by birth, and a clergyman belonging to 
St. Alban's, about A. D. 1252. Afterwards, it 
was publiſhed in Greet, by Dr. Grabe, in his 
Spictlegium S. Patrum, and by M. Fabricius, in 
his Apocryphal books of the Old Teſtament. 
This author gives particulars of the life and 
death of the twelve patriarchs, whom he makes 
to ſpeak, to relate, and to foretell, whatever he 
thinks proper. He ſpeaks of the deſtruction of 
Feruſalem, of the coming of the Maſſiab, of the 
actions of his life, and even of the writings of 
the evangeliſts, in a manner that can agree to 
none but a Chri/tian, but very probably a con- 
vert from Fudai/m, and till poſſeſſed with many 


prejudices of his nation. 


TESTIMONY, Teftimonium. This word is taken 
1. For the Ze/timony, or witneſſing exhibited in a 


court of juſtice, by afhrming or denying ſome- 
thing, about which we are judicially interro- 
gated. Hcripture prohibits falſe teſtimony, in 
ſeveral places. Exod. xx. 16. xxiii. 1. 


Teſtimony is uſed for a monument or memorial, 


So, Gen. xxxi. 4.7, 48, 52. this heap be witneſs, 
or bear teſtimony : Fegar-/ahadutha, the heap of 


| teſtimony. The tribes of J/rael that abode be- 


yond Jordan raiſed a kind of very high altar on 
the banks of that river, to ſerve as a teſtimony, 
or monument, of their union with their hrethren 
who dwelt on this fide Jordan. Joſh. xxii. 27. 


3. Teſtimony is often put for the law of the Lord, 


becauſe when the Lord gave it to the 1/raelites, 
he gave teſtimony of his preſence by prodigies 
performed in their fight, and he required an oaih 
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of them, that they ſhould continue faithful to 
him. Teflimonium, in ſome ſenſe, is equivalent 


to 8 : thus the ark is called The art 
of Teſtimony, becauſe it contained the tables of 
the law; ſo the Tabernacle of Teſtimony, be- 
cauſe that was the tent wherein the tables of 
the law were kept. In Pſal. cxix. te/trmones 
are often put for the law of the Lord, for the 


. wonders he had performed, and for the inſtruc- 


tions he had given to his people: his ſtatutes, 
judgments, ordinances, &c. 


St. Jerom often tranſlates the Hebrew word Med 


by teſtimony. Thus tabernaclum teflimoni, the 
tent of teſtimony, w oN Ohel mohed, Taber- 
naculum conventionis, vel cætus. But Moed ſig- 
nifies more properly afſembly, convention; be- 
cauſe, at the entrance of this tent, or tabernacle, 


the people aſſembled; and here Moſes declared 
and promulgated to them the orders he had re- 


ceived from the Lord. 


Teſtimony is ſometimes taken, alſo, in the ſenſe of 


praiſe. Acts x. 22. It is ſaid Cornelius the 
centurion had a good teſtimony from the whole 
nation of the Fes. Vir Juſtus & timens Deum, 
& teflimonium habens ab univerſ4 gente Fudæo- 
rum: And, Acts vi. 3. Men of good teſtimony. 
Viros boni teflimonii ſeptem : perſons to whom 
every body gives a good character. 


Sometimes the ark of the covenant is called abſo- 


lutely, Tefimonium; becauſe it included the 
tables of the law, or of teſtimony. | So it is ſaid, 
Aaron pur an omer of manna into the teſti- 


mony. Exod. xvi. 34 un o Coram teſ- 


timonio. The Vulgate reads in fabernaculo, but 


the Hebrew, in teſtimonio. In 2 Kings xi. 12. the 


book of the law, or the volume which was uſed 
to be put upon the king's head on his corona- 
tion-day, was called teftimonium : Produxit filium 
regis, & poſuit ſuper eum diadema & Teſtimo- 
nium. Iſaiab, vii. 16. calls feſtimonium a wri- 
ting he had drawn up by the Lord's command, 


containing a prophecy he had pronounced, and 


written in the preſence of two witneſſes. God 
bids him ſeal it up, till the time appointed: 
Liga Teflimonium, figna legem, &c. 


In the New Teſtament T7eftimonium is put for that 
- atteſtation which is given to the probity of any 


one. John i. 8. 70% Baptift came to bear 
teſtimony to the light; to declare that Chrift was 
come, and to confirm that Feſus was the true 
Meſſiah, John v. 31. Teſus Chrift ſays, that 
if he gave teſtimony of himſelf, on that account 
his teſtimony would not be true; . d. we are 
not obliged to be determined by one who is 


judge in his own cauſe, and who proclaims his 


own qualifications: It is to be preſumed he 


TEXT of Scripture, may be taken in ſeveral 


1. By way of oppoſition to a gloſs, comment, or 


„ 


would extol himſelf, His heavenly father, and 
the works of eus Chriſt, as well as (viva wo 
John the Baptiſt, bear ſufficient teſtimony 10 

him; and their teſtimony ought to be eſteemed 
of irrefragable authority. | 

TETRAGRAMMATON, or name of four letter; 
Telpaypampelov, nomen quatuor literarum, Thus 
the name Fehovah is often called; which the 
Hebrews, out of reſpect, never pronounce : hy: 
ſay Adonai, or Elohim; and when they have 
occaſion to mention this ſacred name, they call 
it Shem-hamphoraſh, i. e. The name explanatory; 
the Greeks chuſe rather to ſay Terragrammatin, 
or name of four letters, d, n be, vai 
n he : AIR which we pronounce Jehovah. 

TETRAPLA of Origen. Thus Origen called 
his edition of the Bible; in which he had 
placed, in four columns one againſt another, 
the four verſions, of the Septuagint, of Aquila, 
of Symmachus, and of Theodotion. Tetrapla in 
Greek properly ſignifies four-fold, or compoſed 
of four parts. 


TETRARCH, Terpdpxvs, governor of a fourth 


part ? | 
TETRARCH. This word, ſtrictly taken, ac- 
cording to the force of the Greek, ſignifies a 
ſovereign who hath the fourth part of a ſtate, 
province, or kingdom, under his dominion; 
without wearing the diadem, or bearing the 
title of king. The word fetrarch is ſometimes 
found in Scripture, as Matth. xiv. 1. Luke iii, 
1, 19. Ix. 7. Acts Xitt. 1. and was frequent 
among the deſcendants of Hered the Great; to 
whom the Roman emperors diſtributed his do- 
minions at their pleaſure. But the words fe- 
trarch, and tetrarchy ought not to be under- 
ſtood rigorouſly, though indeed they ſignify but 
a fourth part of a kingdom, or province. The 
name zetrarch was given to him who poſſeſſed, 
perhaps an half, or, a third part. Often alſo 
the name of a king was given to him who was 


but a tetrarch; and the name of kingdom was 


given to a fetrarchy. | 


ſenſes : 


explication; without any reſpe& to the lan- 
guage in which the text js written, whether it 
be the original, or a tranſlation, For example, 
the text obſerves, that God was angry, or Cod 
repented; and the gloſs acquaints us that this 
muſt be taken in a figurative ſenſe ; i.e. God 
acted as though he had been angry, or, as if he 
had repented. 
2. The Text of Scripture is put in oppoſition to 
tranſlations made from it. Thus, the 72 
read 


T EX 

zreib text of the Old Teſtament, and the Greek 
text of the New, are the originals from whence 
all tranſlations are derived. We muſt have re- 
courſe to theſe originals to underſtand well the 
ſenſe of the tranſlations. _ | 

The original text of all the books of the Old 
Teſtament, which are received into the canon 
by the Jews, is the Hebrew. The books called 
Apocryphal, are in Greeek : of ſome, this Greek 
is the original; of others, it may be a tranſla- 
tion; but this is uncertain. However, the Greel, 
which is the oldeſt verſion, is now accounted 


THA 
Idem Epiſt. ad Jul. Afric. Chryſoft. Homil. 5. 


in Matth. Vide & Hieron. Galat. iii. 
THADDEUS, Oaòòatbg. Mark iii. 18. Matth. 


as the original. We have no certain proof that 


the book of Wiſdom, and the ſecond book of 
Maccabees, were written originally, either in 
Syriac, or in Hebrew. 


The original text of the books of the New Teſ- 


tament is in Greek; though it be certain that 
Matthew wrote a goſpel in Hebrew, and ſome 
think Mark wrote his goſpel in Latin, and that 
Paul wrote his epiſtle to the Romans in Latin, 
and his epiſtle to the Hebrews in Hebrew. But 
as the original Hebrew of Matthew is loſt, and 
as there are good proofs that all the other books 
of the New Teſtament were written in Greet, 
the Greek paſſes for the original language of all 
the New Teſtament. | 
For the Samaritan text, ſee SAMARITAN, 

Though it cannot be maintained that our copies 
of the original texts of the Old and New 
Teſtaments are now entirely free from faults, 
yet it muſt be agreed that they are perfect! 
authentic, and that the faults which by lengt 
of time, or by the negligence of tranſcribers, 
have crept into the text, are not of ſuch conſe- 
| quence as to cauſe them to be looked on as cor- 
rupted fountains, or as of no authority. Theſe 


faults are not numerous, nor of great importance, 


nor radical, If perhaps, ſome date may be chan- 
ged, ſome proper name of a perſon, or a city, or 


II. THADDEvUs, or Tatteus, according to Rufinus,. : 
was, as is believed, brother of St. Thomas the 


x. 3. Lebbeus, Lebbeus ſignifies a man of a 
good heart; Thaddeus, that praiſes and con- 


feſſes; from dy zadah, whence d thodah, or 
thadah, | 


. THADDEUS. This is the ſurname of Jude 


the apoſtle, Yide Jupe. They willingly gave 


him the name Thaddeus, to avoid the name 


Fudas, and for fear of confounding him with 


Judas Iſcariot, who for his treaſon was juſtly 
To St. Thaddeus the apoſtle, has 


deteſted. 
ſometimes been imputed what only agrees with 
St. Thaddeus the diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt, of 
whom we {hall next ſpeak. 
Matth. x. 4. | 


apoſtle: (The edition of Euſebius at Geneva, in 
1612, page 23, and the Latin tranſlation of 
Muſculus, p. 13. read that T haddeus was brother 


of St. Thomas; but neither the generality: of 


manuſcripts, nor the verſion of Rufinus, nor 


Nicephorus, mention this,) he was allo one of 
the ſeventy diſciples. Soon after our Saviour's: 


aſcenſion, St. Thomas ſent him from Feru/alem: 


to Edeſſa to king Abgarus. Feſus Chrift, they 


tell us, had wrote to this prince, promiſing ta- 
ſend him one of his diſciples, who ſhould cure. 
him of a diſeaſe he then laboured under. When 


Thaddeus was come to Edefſa, he lodged at 
firſt with one called Tobiah, where he ſoon be- 


came famous by the miracles he performed in. 
the name of Fejus Chriſt, Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
lib. i. cap. 13. | 


Algarus being informed of this, concluded Td. 


the like, may be altered and corrupted, theſe - 


defects may be ſupplied, either by the aſſiſtance 
of ancient manuſcripts, or of old tranſlations,. 
made before ſuch alterations happened in the 
text. Some of the ancient fathers complained 
that the Jeu had purpoſely corrupted ſeveral 
Paſſages of the Old Teſtament, which they 
thought too favourable to Jeſus Chriſt : But 
this accuſation has not been well ſupported. 
The paſſages which they have been charged 
with as having taken out of the Hebrew text, 
were probably never in it. See Jerom on Ifa. 
vi. Euſebius, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. iii. cap. 10. St. 
Auguft. lib. xv. cap. 13. de Civitate Dei. Juſtin. 


Dialog. cum. Tryphone. Tertull. de habitu mu- 


, Cap. iii. Origen, Homil. 12 in Ferem. 


deus muſt. be the ſame whom our Saviour had- 

romiſed to ſend, and-had him brought to him 
by Tobiah.. Abgarus: fell at his feet, and aſked* 
him if he was not the perſon who: was to cure 
him? to which Thaddeus anſwered, Ves; that. 
he was come to recompence him for his great 
faith Then aſking him if he believed in eſs. 
Chriſt, and in his Father? Abgarus affirmed that 
he believed with his whole heart; at the ſame- 
time Thaddeus laid his hands upon him, and 
perfectly cured him. He did alſo many other- 
miracles there, and converted the whole city. 
Abgarus. offered him gold, but he refuſed it, 
ſaying, If we have abandoned our own goods, 
why ſhould we take thoſe of others? It is not 
known what Thaddeus did. after this time, nor 
is his memory much celebrated by the church; 
becauſe he has not been well diſtinguiſhed from 
Ot, Jude. The Latins honour a St. Thaddeus: 


St. Ferom on 
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THA 
on May 11, whom they ſeem to make a martyr 
in Afa e And the Greeks remember him Auguſt 
21: they ſay he died in peace at Berytus in 
Phenicia,. after he had there baptized many 
perſons. Vide ABGARUS. | 
LHAHASH, vp, T6x0c, that makes haſte ; from 
wn chuſb : or that keeps ſilence ; from wn chaſhah: 
or of the colour of hyacinth ; from nm thachaſh. 
This word alſo ſignifies an animal, whoſe ſkin 
was dyed of a violet or blue colour; Exod. xxv. 
5- Some think it ſtands for a badger. 93 5 
THAH ASH, or Tachaſb, third fon of Nahor and 


Reuma, Gen. xxii. 24. 


THALASSA, Odzooe, Aacala, Gr. Laſea, 


Acts xxvii. 8, Thick, hairy, graſſy; from 


Ad c. Thalafſa ſignifies the ſea. 


THALASSA, a city, or haven, in the ſouth of 


the ifle of Crete: called Laſea, or Laſſos, Acts 
xxvii. 8. | 15 | Tz 
THALCA, a city of Simeon, Joſh. xix. 7. It is 
not in the Hebrew, but only in the Septuagin?. 
Euſebius and St. Jerom ſpeak of a place called 
| Thala, ſixteen miles from Eleutheropolis, ſouth. 
THAMAH, mn, that blots out, or ſuppreſſes; from 
drro macha : otherwiſe, according to the Syriac, 
that ſmites; OE Ya 
THAMNA, See TIMNAE. 
THANATH. A village ten miles from Shechem, 
toward the. Fordan. St. Ferom calls it Thenath ; 
Ptolemy alſo places Thena in Samaria. 
THAPSACUS, a famous city on the Euphrates, 
where they paſſed over this river to go from 
| Meſopotamia into Arabia Deſerta, or back again: 
not far from the mourh of the Chaboras, where 


it falls into the Euphrates. The ancient geogra- 


phers have talked much of it. Ir appears to us, 
by the courſe that the kings of Aria obſerved 
in coming towards Paleſtine, that they muſt have 
paſſed the Euphrates at Thapſacus. 


THARRA, or Thara; one of the two eunuchs 


which conſpired againſt king A4haſuerus, diſco- 
vered by Mordecai. Eſth. x11. 1. 


 THASSI, Ozo0:, that fleeps, that forgets ; from 


dv naſhah : or wn boiling, or wn thaſhi, weak, 
or N tiſh, goat. 

THASSI, or Tha, the 
cabeus, 1 Mace. ii. 3. | 

THAU, M, aypeiov, fign, the laſt. letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet. | 

THAU, or Tau, the laſt letter of the Hebreav 
alphabet, which they ſay had formerly the figure 
of an X, or a croſs ; Ita quidam Fudzi ad Chriſ- 
tum converfi, apud Origen, Hieron. Sanct. Prado, 
Oc. in Exel. ix. And indeed this may be ob- 

Z | 


ſurname of Simon Mac- 


letter? Some fay, becauſe this letter is the $12 


The Samaritans were long accuſed with having 


THE 


ferved on the Samaritan medals, and other an. 


cient monuments, vide Palzograph, Gros, D. 
Bernard. de Montfauc. lib. ii. cap. 1. p. 5 


121. where the letter Thau is very near this 
ſhape: and the greater part of commentatg;; 
think that Ezebiel, ix. 4. WNW o- DD W DWA 
rug wen, Signa Thau ſuper fronte virorum 
gementium, muſt be underſtood that the lettei 
Than, or the croſs, was marked on their fore. 
heads, But why Thau rather than any other 


in the word T7 horah, the law. The Septuagint 
have tranſlated barely, LXX. Aôg 70 outs e 
TY Elune. Et ita Aqu. S Sym. apud Hieron. in 
Ezech. Set a mark upon the foreheads of the men 
that figh. The Chaldee and the Syriac under. 


ſtood it in the ſame manner. [as does Eng, Tr! 
Origen, in a Fragment printed in the Hexap/;, 


ſays, Aquila and T heodotion had it thus: Put f. 


mark Thau upon the foreheads of thoſe that ſigh, | 


But St. Chryſo/tfom, Theodoret, Euſebius of Ce. 
area, and other Greeks, have followed the &. 
venty, and underſtood it of a particular mark put 
upon the foreheads of thoſe perſons, that they 
might not be confounded with the multitude 
doomed to death. The older Latin fathers read 
the ſame as the Septuagint. 


expunged three letters out of their alphabet; 
but this has been cleared up, ſince their muru— 
ſcripts have been inſpected, and the ancient 
medals ſtruck in Phwenicia, bordering on their 
country: they can now only be reproached with 
having changed the ſhape of the letter Thar, 
which Origen, and other fathers that followed 
him, aſſures us had the form of a croſs. dt. 
Ferom, who might have ſeen ancient copies of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, informs us likewiſe, 
that their Thau had the figure of a croſs. This 
letter at this day has quite another ſhape; but 
we know by the medals, that the Tha really 
did reſemble a croſs. Is this change merely the 
effect of accident? of length of time? or, 1s1t 
a contrivance of the Samaritans, to deprive us 
of a reference to the prophecy of Ezekie!? I de- 
cide nothing: but, it is certain, that ſuch 


changes are not frequent, except by deſign. It | 
we compare the ancient Samaritan letters with | 


the modern, there appears a much greater dif- 
ference between the ancient and modern That, 


than between any other letters of the ſame al- 
habet. 


P | | | 
THEA'TRE, Theatrum, the place where public 
| ſhews were exhibited, Theſe buildings were in 


the 


129, | 


T H E 


le form of a ſemicircle, in which the ſpectators Naßum adds, that the ſea was the occaſion of 


hcheld the games that were repreſented on the 


ſcene, or ſtage, over-againſt them: the muſic | 


was placed in the orcheſirum. The word theatre 


zs found but once in Scripture: in the tumult 


raiſed by Demetrius the ſilver-Imith at Epheſus, 


having caught Gaius and Ariſtarchus, men of Ha- 


(edonid, Paul's companions in travel, they ruſhed 


with one accord into the theatre, Acts xix. 29. 
fand er. 31) KA. B. ). 
THEBES, a very famous city in higher Egypt, and 
capital of the Thebais, Its name is not in the 
Vulgate, nor is the ancient Hebrew name known. 
Bichart, Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 27. pretends it 
was the city of No ammon, or No, mentioned 


by the prophets, Ezek. xxx. 14, &c. Nahum iii. 


8. Jerem. xIvi. 25. and which is commonly 
tranſlated by Alexandria. But we have endea- 
voured to prove from Nahum, that No-ammon 
rather ſignifies the city of Digſpolis in Lower 
Egypt. 


| Theſe are the reaſons for believing that Thebes, the 


great Thebes, which had an hundred gates, 
which is celebrated in Homer, is denoted in 
Scripture by the name No, or Ammon- No, or 
No- Ammon, and in the Vulgate by Alexandria, 
Nahum iii. 8. prox"82 No-ammon. Jerem. xlvi. 
25. $39 ox Ammon de No. Ezek. xxx. 14, 16. 
It is called only 2 No, and wer. 15. N pon 
Hammon-No. 


{ Nabum deſcribes the ſituation of No- Ammon, or of 


Noe the populous, the great; No ſignifies an ha- 
bitation, and Hammon a great flock of people, a 
multitude of inhabitants. I cannot ſay whether 
that etymology may be admitted, which derives 
No- Ammon from Ham, as if it were the habita- 
tion of Ham, or of Hammon. For in the Hebrew 
it is never wrote with Cheth, but with Aleph, or 
with He. Sm Ham, or Cham, po or pn No- 
Hammon, or No- Ammon. 


Nabum thus deſcribes the ſituation of N- Ammon; 


Art thou better than populous No, that ⁊ubas ſituate 
among the rivers, that had the waters round about 
it, whoſe rampart was the ſea, and her wall was 
from the ſea? Thebes the capital of T hebais ſtands 
on the Nile. This river is often expreſſed in the 
plural number, becauſe of the multitude of its 
arms, inlets, and canals. 


Thebes, having a circumference of four hun- 
dred ſtadia, which make thirteen leagues, and 
am hundred gates, full of multitudes of people, 

could not but be well watered by canals, ſince 

the waters of the Nile, could not of their own 


ere” penetrate to all its parts, nor into its 
Cl 8. d | | - 


A city ſo large as 


THEBEZ, pan, muddy; 


THIEF. 


Pphrates. : 7 | | 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. Bibl. obſerves, that the 


THI 


its riches. Thebes was at a great distance from 
the ſea; but by means of the Nile it might 
trade in the Mediterranean, might ſend mer- 
chandizes thither, and take advantage of the 


riches of this ſea, by veſſels. Beſides, by the 
name of ſea, the ſacred authors often denote 


great rivers, particularly the Nile, and the Eu- 


Grecians called T hebes Digſpolis, i. e. the city of 
Jupiter. The Septuagint do the ſame, in Ezet. 
XXX. 14, 16. But the name Diaſpolis is modern, 
if compared with the ſacred authors. It was 
Alexander, after the conqueſt of the Greeks, who 
gave it this name, The ancient Thebes was de- 
molished and made deſolate, according to the 
predictions of the prophet : but they built near- 
that, the city of Dio/polis, or new Thebes, which 
was deſtroyed and ſacked by Cornelius Gallus, 
ſee Strabo, lib. xvii. M. d' Herbelot, in his Bib- 
liotheca Orientalis, is of opinion, that the city 
of Cos, in the Upper Thebais, on the Banks of: 

the Nile, is the ancient and famous Thebes we 

are now ſpeaking of. Thebais is divided into 

Upper, Middle, and Lower. The cities of. 

Aſouan, otherwiſe Sienna, that of Eſna, of Coos,. 

and of Kiphe, which is the ancient Coptos, and 

Akſur, are in the Upper Thehais, Abdelmoel, an 
Arabian geographer, ſays, that after Grand 
Cairo, Coos is the largeſt city in Egypt. Vide - 
AMNON No, ad fin. lO 


'THEBET, or Thevei, a month of the H 


It anſwers to the moon of December; and is the 
tenth month of the holy year, and the fourth of 
the civil year. 

from 22 botz, mud, 
boggy : or eggs; from % bitz otherwiſe, fine. 

linen, or filk ; from p12 butz. 


'THEBEZ, or Thebes, a city of Ephraim, at the 


ſiege of which Abimelech, ſon of Gideon, was 


killed, Fudg. ix. 50, &c. A. M. 2771. ante 


A. D. 1233. Euſebius ſays, there was a village 
called Thebes, thirteen miles from Shechem, to- 
ward Scythopolis. 5 
Among the Hebrews theft was not pu- 
niſhed with death: Prov. vi. 30, 31. Men do 
not deſpiſe a thief, if he ſteal to ſatisfy his foul when 
he ii hungry. But if he be found, he ſhall reſtore 
ſeven-fold ; he ſhall give all the ſubſtance. of. his 


| bouſe, The law allowed the killing of a night- 


robber, Exod. xxit. 2. becauſe it. concluded his 
intention was to murder, as well: as to rob: 
it condemned a common .thief to make double 
reſtitution. Exod. xxii. 4. If he ſtole an ox he 
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THI 


was to reſtore five-fold; if £4 ſheep, only four- 
fold, Exod. xxii. 1. But if the animal that was 
ſtolen was found alive in his houſe, he only 
rendered the double of it. If he did not make 
reſtitution, they ſeized what was in his houſe, 
ſold it, and even ſold him himſelf, if he had 


not wherewithal to make ſatis faction. Exod, 


xxii. 3 In the paſſage of Proverbs, the Wiſe- 
man ſeems to ſay, that the thief ſhould reſtore 
ſeven-fold the value ſtolen : but ſeven-fold is 
here put for many- fold. Zaccheus declared he 
would reſtore four-fold whatever he had frau- 
dulently acquired in his office of Publican, 
Luke xix. 8. becauſe the civil law condemned 


receivers of the public money to a four-fold 


reftitution of their unjuſt gains 


If a thief was taken, and carried before a magiſ- 


trate, he was interrogated judicially, and ad- 


jured in the name of the Lord, to confeſs the 


fact. If he perſiſted in denying it, and was 
afterwards convicted of perjury, he was con- 


demned to death; not for the theft, but for the 


perjury. An accomplice, or receiver of ſtolen 
goods, was ſubjeCt to the ſame penalty, if he 
did not diſcover the truth to the Judges, when 
'he was examined, and adjured in the name of 


the Lord: If a foul fin, and hear the voice of 
Fearing, and is a witneſs, whether he hath ſeen 


or knowh-of it, if be do not utter it, then he ſhall 


bear his iniquity, Levit. v. 1. he ſhall undergo a 
capital puniſhment. And Solomon ſays, Prov. 
xxix. 24. Whoſo is partner with a thief, hateth 
his own foul ; he heareth curſing, | adjuration] and 
betrayeth it not. 


The law condemns theft; Exod. xx. 18. But 


there is no penalty annexed, except reſtitution, 
greater or leſs, according to the offence : but to 
teal away a freeman, or an Hebrew, and to re- 
duce him to a ſtate of ſervitude, was puniſhed 
with death: Exod. xxi. 16. The Jews do not 
think that the ſtealing a man of any other na- 


tion deſerved death, but only the theft of a free 


Hebrew, If it be a ſtranger who is ſtole, the 
thief was only condemned to reſtitution, 'They 
found this diſtinction on Deut. xxiv. 7. which 


limits the law we are ſpeaking of; Si furatus 


fuerit hominem de filiis Iſrael; an exception which 
the Septuagint, and Onkelos, have even inſerted 
into the text of Exod. xxi. 16. The laws of 
the Athenians puniſhed with death, the plagium, 
i e. the theft of a freeman; and the Roman 


laws condemned both the buyer and ſeller of 


a freeman to the ſame puniſhment, if they knew 
his condition. Digeſt. 48. T. 15. 


He who ſtole an ox was puniſhed by the reſtitu- 


tution of five oxen, to the perſon robbed. He 


THI 


who ſtole a ſheep or a goat was ohl!'s+ 
ſtore four, Exod. xii. 4 It is 8 : 
the theft of an ox, was puniſhed the more 15 b 
verely, becauſe this animal is of greater = 
than others. The law-giver limits this law , 
| little afterwards, ſaying, F the theft be car 
found in his hands alive, whether it be ox, or af 
or ſheep, he ſhall reſtore double. Exod, xxl. 
Or, according to the Hebrew, If what he i 
ſtole be found in his hands, he ſhall reſtore two 
alive, for every one that he ſtole. 

The night-robber, taken in the fact, might be 
killed with impunity : But it was not allowed to 
kill a thief taken ſtealing in the day time, 
Exod. xxii. 2. It was preſumed, that he who 
attempted to break open an houſe, and ſteal by 
night, had a deſign on the life of the perſou 
moleſted ; and under this preſumption he might 
be prevented and killed. But it was not ſo with 
him who ſtole by day; there was then opporty. 

' nity to defend one's ſelf againſt ſuch an attack; 
and the thief might be proſecuted before the 
judges, and compelled to reſtitution. 

If a thief had not wherewithal to reſtore whit 
was ſtolen, as the law preſcribed, he might be 
ſold, and reduced to bondage. Exod. xxii, 3, 

The Rabbins acquaint us, that, a woman con- 

victed of theft could not be fold. That, a thief 
was never fold, unleſs his theft was greater 
than all he was worth ; that, if he was worth 
twenty crowns, he was not ſold for the theſt 
of ten crowns; and that, a thief thus ſold, was 
not obliged to continue in flavery longer than 
till his ſervice amounted to the value ſtolen 
by him. As to the double, treble, or quadruple 
reſtitution, this was only when he was ſet at 
liberty. | 

It is enquired, whether the crime of theft, beſides 
the penalty of reſtitution, was not ſubje& to 

corporal puniſhment ? Some believe that on 
ſome occaſions the thief was put to death, be- 
cauſe, Facob ſays to Laban, Gen. xxxi. 32. 
With whomſoever thou findeft thy gods, let hun 
not live. Eflius thinks, that if he was inſol- 
vent, he was corrected with rods; or even 
hanged, if convicted of thieving ſeveral times. 
But I cannot be of opinion that mere theft was 
puniſhed among the Hebrews with death, or 
even with corporal puniſhment. The law only 
inflicts the puniſhment of death upon plagiariſm, 
or ſtealing a freeman. 
Solomon ſays, Proverbs xxix. 24. Whoſo is partner 
with a thief hateth his own ſoul : he expoleth 
himſelf to a miſerable life; not becauſe all forts 
of theft were puniſhable by death, but becauſe 


in ſome caſes theft was capitally puniſhed: and 
| beſides 


THI 


beſides it expoſes a man to the danger of falſe 


oaths, and perjury, on account of his theft, in 
which caſe he would deſerve death: Adjuran- 
tem audit, & non judicat, ſays Solomon; and 
Moſes ſays, Levit. v. 1. If a foul fin, and hear 
the voice of ſwearing, and is a witneſs, whether 
| he hath ſeen or known of it; if he do not utter it, 
then he ſhall bear his iniquity : he ſhall be pu- 
niſhed with the utmoſt rigor, becauſe of his 
perjury, and profanation of the name of God. 


See allo Prov. xxx. g. Left I be poor and ſteal, 


and take the name of my God in vain. 

Very, whether by a partner with a thief is not 
meant a partaker, a receiver, who, as an acceſ- 
fary after the fact, is as bad as the thief him- 
ſelt ? our laws puniſh both equally. ] 

[t ſhould ſeem as if mere theft among the Hebrews 
kad no particular mark of infamy annexed to it. 
The Wiſe man, in the Proverbs, ſays, Men do 
mt deſpiſe a thief if he fleal to ſatisfy his ſoul when 
he is hungry : the law inflicts no peculiar pu- 
niſhment on him, and he is not made to undergo 
any ſhameful or ignominious penalty. Solomon 


adds, But if he is found, he ſhall reſtore ſeven-fold, 


he ſhall give all the ſubſtance of his houſe, This is 
the danger he is expoſed to by ſtealing. 

[Will this paſſage bear this ſenſe ? Succeſsful pe- 
culation, if it procure riches, is not deſpiſed by 
the world, who are dazzled with the ſucceſs, 


and overlook the crime: but if it be detect- 


ed, then the tranſgreſſor ſhall be puniſhed with 
the greateſt ſeverity, even to the loſs of all: 


ſubſtance, repute, &c. &c. his whole property. 


Nevertheleſs, we muſt recollect, that theft in 
Sparta, by the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, was not 
infamous: though detection was both infamous, 
and puniſhable. | 
Many tribes inhabiting around Judea, made rob- 
bery a kind of profeſſion. Geneſis xxvii. 40. 


Iſaac foretold to Eſau, that he ſhould live by his 


word; ſhould maintain himſelf by plunder, 
Iſhmael, the ſon of Abraham, had no other trade 
than war and rapine; he was ferus homo, and 
Juvents ſagittarius, Gen. xvi. 12. always at war 
with his. neighbours, Gen. xxi. 20. his hand 
againſt every man, and every man's hand againſt 
him, His poſterity, the Iſpmaelites, followed 
his example, and made no ſcruple to rob on the 
high-way. They even gloried in it, and ap- 
plied to it as a ſort of trade, or calling. They 
do no farther miſchief to travellers, when they 
ſubmit readily, and give up their whole baggage 
without reſiſtance, and without giving them the 
trouble to alight from their horſes. As ſoon as 


they perceive any one on the road, they cover 


the lower part of their faces, to their eyes, with 
Vol. Ih, PaR 3. 


THI 


their turbant, or biſtmani, which hangs on their 


ſhoulders, that they may not be known. They 
raiſe their lances, and ride up full ſpeed, faying 


immediately, Deliver, you raſcal, your aunt ig 
| = naked. Manners of the Arabians, by 


d' Arvieun, cap. 13. By theſe words, your 
aunt is naked, they mean their own wives, whom 
it would be ill manners to name, according to 
their cuſtoms : but they call them aunts of thoſe 
they attack, as imagining that all men are rela- 
tions. All this time they hold their lance againſt 
the breaſt of the poor traveller, till they have got 


what they want, Perhaps they may leave him a 
pair of drawers, or a ſhirt, if he ſurrender rea- 
dily, and intreat earneſtly not to be left quite 


naked. Alſo, they may leave him his horſe's 
furniture beſides, becauſe they know not what 
to do with it, and it may make a diſcovery. 


However, if the traveller's horſe have a good 


ſaddle, or good geers, they change with him for 


their own. But if the paſſenger ſhould ſtand. 


on his defence, and ſhould draw blood of them, 


they ſhew him no mercy: and if they cannot be 


revenged on him, they kill all they meet beſides: 
ſo truly do they fulfil that prophecy ſo deſcrip- 
tive of 1/hmael, the father of the 1/hmaelites, or 
Arabians. ä | 


Scripture often ſpeaks of troops of robbers—of 


Moab, of Syria, of Chaldea, of Ammon, and 
other nations, who practiſed rapine and plunder 
where-ever they could with impunity. Fepthah, 
who became afterwards the general of 1/-ae!, 
was at firſt the head of ſuch a troop of robbers, 
Judg. xi. 3. David, and his followers, had 
frequent engagements with ſuch robbers that 


were near Paleſtine, 2 Sam. iii. 22. They were 


ſuch people as theſe who pillaged ZiZ/ag; and of 
whom David revenged himſelf after his return 


to that town. 1 Sam. xxx. 8. 22. JI/hboſheth, 


ſon of Saul, had in his ſervice two captains of 
robbers, who cut off his head while he was 


ſleeping, 2 Sam. iv. 2. Rezin, who afterwards 


became king of Damaſcus, was before that cap- 
tain of a gang of thieves, 1 Kings xi. 23, 24. 
The three troops of Chaldeans who took away 
Job's camels, were troops of ſuch robbers. 
Job i. 17. 


Among theſe people theft was neither ſo odious, 


nor ſo ſcandalous, as among us. This appears 
from the heroical times, and even afterwards 


among the Greciant. They did not come clan- 


deſtinely when they entered a country to plun- 


der it: it appears from Homer, that they made a 


kind of glory of it, as if it was a lawful conqueſt, 
They enquired coolly when a number of people 
came into a province, or an iſland, whether 

F they 
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THE 


they were come a robbing, or on any other ac- 
count? „Our anceſtors, ſays Fo/ephus, being 


content with their own country, which is very 
fruitful, did not apply themſelves to commerce, 
as the Pheniciens, who inhabit the coaſts of the 


Mediterranean, nor to travelling, nor to war, in 


order to make conqueſts; nor to robbery and 


eben like many others; [by this he pro- 
ably means the Arabians, and even the more an- 
cient Grecians;] but they made it their buſineſs 
to cultivate their lands, and to breed up their 


children to the ſtudy of their law,” hep. lib. i. 


contr. Appian. | 


Our Saviour was fixed on the croſs between two 


thieves. St. Luke ſays, xxiii. 39, 40. One of the 
malefa&tors railed on him, ſaying, I thou be Chriſt, 


fave thyſelf and us: but the other anſwering, re- 


buked him, faying, Doſt not thou fear God, ſeeing 


thou art in the [ame condemnation ? and we indeed 


juſily, for ae receive the due reward of our deeds; 


but this man hath done nothing amiſs. And he ſaid 


unto Feſus, Lord, remember me when thou comeſ? 


St 


into thy kingdom : And Feſus ſaid unto him, Verity, 
1 ſay unto thee, to-day ſhalt thou be with me in 
Paradiſe. | 

« Matthew, xxvii. 44. and St. Mark, xv. 32. ſay, 
in the plural number, that the two thieves in- 
ſulted 7e/us Chriſt. Some explain this by a 
figure of ſpeech wherein one is ſpoke of as many. 
Others think, that both the two thieves at firſt 
inſulted our Saviour, but that afterwards the 
good thief, prevented by the grace and the mi- 


racles of Jeſus Chriſt, was converted, and re- 
proved his companion, 


The falſe Go/pel of the Infancy of Feſus Chrift, 


which is very ancient, relates, that when our 


Saviour fled into Egypt, the child Feſus, the 


virgin Mary, and Joſeph, fell among a gang of 
thieves, who were all aſleep, except two: one 
of theſe propoſed to murder that holy company, 
but the other diſſuaded him : that then the child 
Jefur foretold, that one day thoſe two thieves 

ould be fixed to croſſes near himſelf : that one 
ſhould go to paradiſe, and the other to hell. 
The firſt was called Titus, and the ſecond Da- 
machus. The falſe Goſpel of Nicodemus names 


one Demas, and the other Gertas. A Perſiun 


hiſtory of the Life of CHriſt names them Vicimus 
and Juſtiuus e the author of the Flowers, or 
Connections, aſcribed to Bede, calls them Matha 
and Foca. The Oriental Chriftians call the good 
thief Laas-al-jemin, the thief on the right-hand. 
St. Hilary in Matth. alſo, places the good thief 
on the right-hand of our Saviour, and the wicked 
on his left-hand, 


THE 


Several of the fathers have called the good thief 3 
martyr, becauſe of his teſtimony to the truth 
at a time when it was abandoned by all. He ws 
baptized, as it were, in his own blood, he died 
in a ſpirit of faith and charity, and received the 
favour of immediate happineſs after death, as 
Jeſus Chrift aſſures him: To. day ſhalt thou ze 
with me in paradiſe.» Whether by the word pz. 
radiſe we underſtand a place of reſt, where the 
ſouls of the faints wait for the coming of the 
Meſſiah; or heaven, where the blefled enjoy 
eternal happineſs. Several of the fathers un- 
derſtood it in this latter ſenſe, Aug. Ep. 18). 
nov. edit. n. 5, 6, 7. Cyril. Hiergſol. Cathech. 12, 
Chry/oft. tom. v. Homil. 32. Enciſen. Homil 
23, Ge. | 

Marcion, as Epiphanius reports, expunged theſe 
words, Verily I ſoy unto thee, to day ſbalt thou he 
with me in paradiſe : and Origen obſerves, that 
ſome catholics in their ſimplicity alſo obliterated 

them ont of their copies; imagining it was a 
contradiction to ſay, that the good thief ſhould 
be to-day in paradiſe with 7eſus Chrift, while 
the body of our Saviour lay in his tomb. Heh. 
chius of Feruſalem obſerves, that ſome put a llop | 
after 70-day, in this manner, Verily I ſay unts the 
to-day, Thou ſhalt be with me in paradiſe. But 
it is needleſs to make any change in the text, 
ſeeing it may be convenieutly explained without 

any alteration. | | 

The Oriental churches, the Greek, and the Latin, 
have thought good to pay a public veneration ty 
a ſaint ſo remarkable. The churches of Syria 
and Mefopotamia mark his feaſt in their calen- 

dar on the ninth day after the paſſion-{r1day, or 
Good- Friday; i. e. on the Saturday in Eaſbe 
aveek, Biblioth, Orient. Article Laas. 

The Greek church places his feſtival March 2%, 
and the Latin, March 25, agreeably to an old 

tradition, which affirmed, that Fe/us Chrift died 
on that day. Others have placed his ſeaſt 
April 3, or May 5, In ſome places chapels 
have been erected to him, by the name of >, 
Dimas, or Dyſmas. | 


THEFT. When the 1/raelites were departing 


from Egypt, they borrowed of their £Egypia 
neighbours of both ſexes, valuable garments, 
veſſels of gold, and ſilver, and carried them 
with them into the wilderneſs, Exod. xl. 2, 3 
Let every man borrow of his neighbour, and ever 
woman of her neighbour, jewels of ſilver, and je? 
of gold. And the Lord gave the people favour it 
the fight of the Egyptians. It is enquired, Whe- 
ther the Hebrews could lawfully borrow thele 


things of the Egyptians, when they had hats 
c 


THE 


tention to reſtore them ? and whether this was 
not a manifeſt theft, and injuſtice ? it is an- 
ſwered, fr}, that on this occaſion God diſ- 
penſed with that law, by which he forbad theſt; 
or rather, that being abſolute maſter of every 
thing, he transferred to the Hebrews that right 


. which the Egyptians had to theſe things. The 


Book of Wi/dom inſinuates another reaſon, which 
is, that God deſigning to recompence the He- 
brews for their labourings and ſufferings in 
Egypt, allowed them to pay themſelves by their 
own hands, by detaining what they borrowed 
from the Egyptians. This way of paying one's 
ſelf cannot be allowed, regularly; but in theſe 
circumſtances, having no other way of doing 
themſelves juſtice, and being authorized by the 
command of God, they might have recourſe to 
his. - Fe 
Others look on this, not as a theft, but as a fair 
booty got in a Fry war. The Egyptiant were 
enemies to the Hebreaus; they had unjuſtly per- 
ſecuted them for a long time, and took from 
them the means of defending themſelves, and of 
recovering their liberty : they might therefore 
lawfully deprive them of their goods by a wile, 


and ſtratagem, pretending to borrow of them 


what they never intended to return, 

Petr. Lombard, lib. iii. Def. 37. here diſtinguiſhes, 
between ſuch Hraelites who acted in the ſimpli- 
city of their hearts, and ſincerely obeyed the 
commands of God, and thoſe who followed 
their own covetous deſires. The firſt are ex- 
cuſed from ſin by the uprightneſs of their in- 
tentions; but not the ſecond, who were ready 
enough to rob the Egyptians, if they could bor- 
row with impunity, even though God had not 
allowed them. St. Auſtin, reaſons much in the 
ſame manner, lib. ii. contra Fauſt. cap. 71. 

Ireneus obſerves, lib. iv. contra Here. cap. 49. 
that the Egyptians were indebted to the Hebrews, 
not only for their goods, but for their lives alſo, 
becauſe of the benefits they had received from 
the patriarch 7% ph, when they were under the 
greateſt neceſſity. The 1/raelizes were unjuſtly 
oppreſſed by a cruel ſlavery in Egypt : the Egyp- 
tians exerciſed all kinds of violences againſt 
them, and overwhelmed them with calamities, 
even to the rendering their lives bitter. The 
Hebrews had built them cities, and had very 


much improved the riches of theſe inhuman 


maſters'; who, inſtead of acknowledging theſe 
ſervices, intended even to take away their lives. 
What injuſtice thereſore, could there be, if the 
Vraelites ſhould take again a ſmall part of that 
which they had procured for the Egyptians ? 
and if they ſhould receive a ſmall recompence, 


"TE. 
for ſo many ſervices done them ? They came 
poor out of Egypt, whereas they ought to have 


got much riches, if they had not been reduced 
into an unjuſt ſervitude; and, like as a frees 


man, who had been ſtolen, and ſold for a flave, 


might, without injuſtice, ſet himſelf at liberty, 
and pay himſelf for his labour, by taking from 
his maſter a ſmall reward for his ſervice : ſo the 
Jraelites, at their departure out of Egypt, might 


receive ſomething as a recompence, ſince a great 


deal was due to them. [For a ſuppoſed law- 
ſuit on this ſubject, between the Fezws and the 
Egyptians, vide ALEXANDER. ] | 


[After all, this ſubject might be beſt underſtood 


by knowing who THESE Egyptians were: if it 
could be proved that they were recent invaders, 
and conquerors, of the country, who by fraud 


or force, had ſeized the riches of the original 


Egyptians, it would appear that they themſelves 
had no right to theſe riches: ſo that Iſrael did 
but rob a thief. The ſame argument may be 
applied to the people of Canaan : when we con- 


ſider, who were the then occupant Philiſtines * 


which we ſuppoſe to be of the ſame race as 
THESE £#gyptians, This will be ſtated in a fu- 
ture FRAGMENT : or on a future occaſion, |] 


If any one had ſtolen an 1/raelite, whether free, or 
not, and fold him to another, he was puniſhable . 


with death: Exod. xxi. 16. Deut. xxiv. 7. The 


Hebrew inſinuates, he who ſhall ſteal a man, 


and ſell him, if he be found in his hands, fhail 
ſuffer death. But we may thus underſtand it, 


with Gl/afſius: he who ſhall ſteal a man, whe- 


ther he have ſold him, or he be ſtill in his hands, 
he ſhall ſuffer death. The Fews are not of 
opinion, that by this law they are forbid from 
ſtealing a man of another nation, under the pe- 
nalty of death; but only from ſtealing an He- 
brew. The laws of the Athenians, and Romans, 
alſo puniſhed with death the ſtealing of a man. 


THELAS AR, Won, beacoog, that unbinds and 


grants the ſuſpenſion, or the heap ; from ha- 
rab, to unbind, &c. and from Nn thalah, to ſuf= 
pend, or from 551 thalal, heap, or mafs, As 
this word is Mediſh or Perſian, it is not poſſible 
to find its true etymology in the Hebrew. 


THEOCRACY, Ocoupzriz, the government of 


Cod. 


THEOCR ACV. This word is uſed by 7% p“ 


to expreſs the form of government of the Fer; 
Among the ſeveral nations of the world, /ays 
he, ſome have choſen monarchical government, 
others democratical, or the government of the 
people; but our legiſlator eſtabliſhed a form 
of government very different from all others, 
which is, a Theocracy, if I may be allowed to 
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fay ſo, which gives the whole power to God, 
and the management of all the. affairs of the 
nation; inſpiring us with this maxim, that God 
ſees every thing, and that he is the cauſe of all 
the good that happens to us.” 


The government of the Jesus, which Fo/ephus calls 


a theocracy, experienced ſeveral changes. We 
obſerve, in this nation, the legiſlator Moſcs, 
his ſucceffor Zo/bua, the judges, the kings, and 
the bhigh-prieſts. 
God was indeed conſidered as the monarch of 
{jrael ; but he was far from exerciſing his 


authority and juriſdiction always in the ſame 
manner. 


In the time of Moeſes we may affirm that he go- 


verned immediately; for he revealed his will, 
on all emergencies, to this legiſlator, which was 
accordingly put in execution. He dwelt among 
his people as a king in his palace, or in the 
midſt of his camp; being always ready to give 
an anſwer when conſulted, to reſtrain thoſe 
who tranſgreſſed his laws, to inſtruct thoſe who 
had any difficulty about the ſenſe of his ordi- 
nances, to determine thoſe who were in ſuf- 
pence about any important undertaking. This 


was, properly, the time of the Hheocracy; in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe. | 


It was much the ſame under Fo/bna : This great 


The Judges who ſucceeded 


man, full of the ſpirit of Moſes, would do 
nothing without firſt conſulting God ; at leaſt, 
in affairs of conſequence; though ſometimes, 
indeed, he followed his own mind, as in the 


buſineſs of the Gideonites, and that of Ai. In 


theſe happy times, when the motions of the 
general and ſoldiers were regulated by orders 
from God, ſucceſs attended of courſe. 

Foſhua were heroes, 
whom God raiſed from time to time, for the 
deliverance of his people. 
with extraordinary ſtrength, and courage; filled 
them with his ſpiritz and often worked mi- 
racles by them in favour of the Hebrews, 
Sometimes, we find a whole generation with- 
out any judges, as it happened after Fo/bua's 
time: Sometimes theſe interruptions were 
ſhorter : Sometimes it was an heroine, as De- 
borah, whom God raiſed up to judge, and to 
deliver, his people; ſometimes their valour was 
limited to the delivering of o.:e tribe out of 
ſlavery, and ſometimes all 1 ae! was reſtored to 
liberty. The ſervitudes that were frequent at 
this time, did not always extend over the 
whole nation. Some were confined to the 
country beyond Fordan; as that from which 
Fephthah delivered his countrymen ; others, to 
zhis fide of that river; others, were more ge- 


Under all theſe revolutions, ' 


He endued them 
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neral, and extenſive ; but all were juſt puniſh. 


ments for the iniquities of the people, to whom 


God ſhewed the difference between the mild. 
neſs of a father, or of a merciful God, he 
governs, and the cruel ſeverity of an infultir, 
conqueror. | 35 , 
The firſt ſtep of the 1/raelites, when, ſeveral pets 


after the death of Foſbua, they ſaw themſelyes 


opprefled by the Canaarites, plainly ſhews th- 
then form of their government. Judg. i. f, 4. 
T he children of Iſrael qſted the Lord, ſaying, 1. 
ſhall go up for us againſt the Canaamites firlt fn 
fight againſt them? And the Lord ſaid. Judah 
ſhall go up ; behold J have delivered the land in, 
his hand. Here is a true theocracy, and the ex. 
erciſe of the power of God, in the appointment 
of leaders to govern, and command, the people 
in his name. All the judges, in like manner, 
received their authority from him. When the 
Iſraelites would have given the chief command 
to Gideon, far himſelf and his ſucceſſors, he 
anſwered, I will not reign over you, neither n. 
felf, nor my ſon, but the Lord ſpall rule over vun. 
Judg. viii. 22, 23. 5 0 5 
When the Hraelites urged Samuel to give them 
a king, as all the other nations had which were 
round about them, this prophet was very much 
concerned at it; as a kind of outrage and con- 
tempt put upon the majeſty of God, who was 
their head and their king. 1 Sam. viii. 5, 7. 


Samuel prayed to God in the bitterneſs of his 


ſoul, and the Lord anſwered him, Hearken to 
the importunities of this people, for it is not 


you, but me, whom they reject. God granted 


them a king in his indignation, and took him 
away again in his fury, Hof. xiit. 11, 
At the ſame time he bid Samuel to lay before them 


the rights and prerogatives their king would. 


aſſume. We ſtill perceive the ſovereign, or 
royal authority of God: he grants them a king 
he ſettles his rights; he diſpoſcs of him, and he 


reproves him, in his indignation, when he fais 


in obedience and ſubmiſſion. 
In Deut. xvii, 14, 15, &c. Moſes ſays to the 


people, foreſeeing that one day they would have 


a king; When thou art come into the land, and 
Halt ay, I vill ſet up a king over me, thou ſbult 


. . . 7 1 
in any wiſe ſet him king over thee whom the Lord 


thy God fhall chuſe ; one from among thy brethren 


Halt thou fet king over thee ; thou mayeſ? nat fet a 
flranger over thee, which is not thy brother. But 
he ſhall not multiply harſes to himſelf ; neither ſhat, 
he multiply <vives te himſelf, that: his heart turn 


not aavay z neither ſhall he greatly multiply t9 him 


felf filver and gold: he ſpull write him e 0) J 
this law in a both, out of that which 15 2 Edi 
5 | I 
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rieſts and Levites : And it ſhall be wwith him, and 
he ſhall read therein all the days of his life ; that 
he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep 
all the words of this law, and theſe flatutes, to do 
them; that his heart be not lifted up above his 
brethren, and that he turn not aſide from the com- 
mandment, to the right-hand, or to the left ; to the 
end that he may prolong his days in his kingdom 1 
he, and his children, in the inidſt of 1ſrael. 

ouch was to be the government of the Hebrews 
under their kings. They were to be choſen by 
God, inſtructed by his prieſts, ſubmiſſive to his 
orders, not to undertake any thing of conſe- 
quence without conſulting him; and under ſuch 
a dependence on his will, that he might reject 
them as he did Saul, when they neglected their 
duty. When God promiſed David to make the 
crown hereditary in his family, that was de- 
parting from the firſt maxims of the monarchy, 
which intended that the kings ſhould be eleCtive, 
and given to the people by God. | 

It muſt be acknowledged that after David, the 
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time to time, in the country, till the captivity 


of Babylon. 
During the whole time of this captivity, we are 


not to expect any certain form of government 
in 1/rael, or any regular polity. In vain the 
Jeavs pretend to find one beyond the Euphrates, 
either before or ſince Cyrus's time. We do not 
find any that was well ſupported even after the 
return from the captivity, during the time that 
the Hebrews of Paleſtine were under obedience to 
the kings of Perſia, and to the Greeks, ſucceſſors 
of Alexander. If it ſhould be aſked, what then 


was the form of government in the Fewwiſh 


nation? the reply would be,—a kind of ariſlo- 
cracy, ſubordinate to the monarchy of the Per- 


ans, or of the Grecians, The high-prieſt was 


kings of Fudah and Iſrael governed according 


to their own fancy; and after the ſchiſm of Re- 


hoboam, few of the princes kept to the rules of 
the theocracy, They would not be under any 
reſtraint, but endeavoured to caſt off that 
happy ſubjection, to which the judges, and the 
firit kings of J/rae/, had willingly ſubmitted. 


All kinds of calamities then poured in upon 


them, and upon their ſubjects : They were 
delivered as a prey to their enemies; they had 
no peace, or proſperity, either at home, or 
abroad: God viſited them with a multitude of 
troubles, and at laſt diſperſed them into diſtant 
countries, | 
Nevertheleſs, to remind them of their dependance, 
and to bring them back to their duty, the Lord 
ſent, from time to time, prophets, full of zeal, 
power, and courage, who boldly upbraided them 


with their prevarications and impieties; and 
who oppoſed themſelves, like a wall of braſs, to 


whatever they committed contrary to the rights 
of God. Theſe divine men did not only appear 


in the kingdom of Judah, where the public 


worſhip was maintained, but alſo in the king- 
dom of Iſrael, however ſchiſmatic and polluted 
that might be. Therefore, we may athrm, 
that, notwithſtanding the almoſt general defec- 
tion of theſe two kingdoms, God ſtill main- 
tamed his theocracy therein, as well by his 
vengeance executed againſt wicked kings, as 


by that ſmall number of good princes which 


T 
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obeyed his commands; as Hezetiab and Fefrah ; 


and by the prophets whom he raiſed up, from 


at the head of the principal people, whoſe 
power being limited by the ſovereign authority, 
only extended to matters relating to the law, 
and religion. It was a kind of a voluntary 
juriſdiction, to which the people ſubmitted, ſo 
far as. they pleaſed, and were countenanced 


by the kings to whom they were in ſubjection. 


The high-prieſt Faddus received Alexander at 
Jeruſalem, at the head of the people; but, it 
was becauſe in this exigence the city was aban- 
doned by the governors of the king of Perſia; 
and the proſperous progreſs of Alexander made 
them connive at ſuch a proceeding, which, 


without doubt, they would not have ſuffered 


on another occaſion. | 

he Ajmonean princes make a fifth period, which 
preſents a new aſnect of government. After 
the Maccabees had ſupported the religion of 
their country, with great hazard of their lives, 
and, with extraordinary bravery, had withſtood 
the wicked commands of Amntiochus Fpiphanes, 
they at laſt ſhook off the yoke of the kings of 


Syria, and, aſſerting their liberty, they took the 
title of princes of the Jews, and of kings. 


By the conſent of the people, they rc-united 
the high-pric{thood to the ſupreme authority. 

nder their government we find evident foot- 
ſteps of the Heocracy; as the ſupreme governor 
was inveſted with the ſacerdotal character; fo 
that the kingdom was properly what Moſes calls 
a kingdom of priefts :. Exod. xix. 6. Or, as St. 


Peter ſpeaks, 1 Pet. it. 9. Ye are à choſen gene- 
ration, a royal prie/ihood, The royal power, and 


the ſacerdotal, being united, made a ſingular 
kind of polity, under princes entirely devoted 
to the ſervice of God, inſtructed in his laws 
from their youth, and intereſted alſo, by the 
rules of politics, to ſupport them, and to make 


the people obſerve them. They could hardly 


fail 
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fail of extirpating idolatry, ignorance, impiety, 
and thoſe groſs diſorders that had prevailed 
under the kings. So that the commonwealth 
of the "br was never more in earneſt to per- 
form the laws of God, or more exempt from 
thoſe crimes upbraided by the prophets, than 
under the 4/monean princes. [Is not this one 
reaſon for the ſuſpenſion of prophecy ?] 

Under their government the Romans became maſ- 
ters of Judea, and fixed their dominion in it. 
They did not meddle with religion, and even 
left a conſiderable ſhare of authority to the 
later princes of the A/monean race. Herod ſuc- 
ceeded them, but he ſacrificed every thing to 
his ambition and politics; and though he made 
an outward profeſſion of the Jewiſß religion, 
yet he gave himſelf little trouble about practiſing 
it, but violated it on an hundred occaſions. How- 
ever, the prieſts and people continued firmly 
attached to it; and when 7e/us Chrift appeared 
in Palzſtine, external religion was in a flouriſh- 
ing condition. His preaching chiefly reproved 
the Phariſees, who, by their ſubtle diſtinctions, 


and refinements on the law, had obſcured the 


true ſenſe of it, and ſubverted its real inten - 
tion. Our Saviour expoſed their hypocriſy, re- 
formed, and corrected, their miſtakes, reſtored 
primitive piety, and gave the rules of a pure 
and ſincere worſhip, in mind, and in truth. 

THEODOTION. He was, according to Epipha- 
nius, de ponderib. & menſur. of Sinope in Pontus, 
according to Ireneus, de hereſ. lib. iii. cap. 24, 


& Synop/. Athanaſ. he was of Epheſus. Thoſe 


who would reconcile theſe two opinions, tell 


us, that he was born in Sinope, and dwelt in 
Epheſus. He lived under Commodus, about 
A. D. 175. He firſt profeſſed CHriſtianity, and 
was a diſciple of Tatian; then he fell into 
the hereſy of Marcion; afterwards, being at 
variance with the Marcionites, be became a Few. 
Having learned Hebreaw, he tranſlated the Old 
Teſtament into Greet, and his tranſlation is the 
third with that of the Septuagint ; that of Aquila 
is the ſecond, and that of Symmachus is the 
fourth. Irenaus quotes Aquila and T heodetion, 
but ſays nothing of Symmachus, which gives 
reaſon to conclude that his verſion was not ex- 
Tant at that time... 

Theodotion undertook his tranſlation in oppoſition 
to the Marcionites, whom he had lately quit- 


ted. His method obſerves a medium between 


the Septuagint and Aquila, He doth not keep 
ſervilely to the words like Aquila, nor take the 
latitude of Symmachus, who rather paraphraſed 
than tranſlated. He adheres chiefly to the 


THE 
LXX. ſays Ferom, Commentar. in Fcelef 


11. whoſe {ſimple manner of iS e.g 2 
tated. He ſtudied to expreſs the ſenſe of the 
text in Greek words, anſwering to thoſe of the 
Hebrew, as far as the genius of the two lan. 
guages would allow. His verſion is preſerre 
by Chriſtians before thoſe of Symmachns Fr 
Aquila; but the 'Fews prefer that of Aquile, ſo 
far as they uſe a. Greek verſion : They prefer 
it to that of the Septuagint, becauſe it is 
more literal, and verbal. Hence the Tal, 
frequently mentions the verſion of Aquila, but 
not that of the Septuagint. ME 
The eſteem of the Helleniſtical Fews for this 
Greek tranſlation, excited the jealouſy of the 
Hebraizing Fews ; who could not obſerve with. 
out concern that they departed ſo much from 
the ancient uſage of the ſynagogue, by reading 
theſe tranſlations into foreign languages. They 
pretended that nothing ought to be read there 
but the Hebrew text, and the ancient Chal! 
paraphraſes; and that all the Greet verſions 
ought to be excluded. But as it was not prac. 
ticable to bring back the Hellenizing Jew: to 
languages they did not underſtand, this afir 
produced great diviſions among the Fes, { 
that the emperors were obliged to take cogni- 
zance of them. Juſtinian, Novell. 146. Pl. 
ti. Nomocan. xii. 3. publiſhed an ordinance yet 
ſeen among his conſtitutions, permitting the 
Fews to read the Scripture in their ſynagogues, 
in the Greek verſion of the Septuagint, in thit 
of Aquila, or in what other language they 
ſhould think fit, according to the countries 
wherein they dwelt. But the Feri/h doctors 
having determined the matter otherwiſe, this 
conſtitution of the emperor produced little 


effect: The Greek verſions were excluded, and | 


from that time the reading of the Holy Scripture 
has been performed in Hebrew and Chaldee; for 
to this day the uſe of the Chaldee is retained in 


ſome of their ſynagogues ; as at Franctfort in 


Germany. 


To return to Theodotion ; the ancient Chriſſian: 


had ſo great a value for his tranſlation, that 
. perceiving the tranſlation of Daniel, by the 
Septuagint, to be very defective, they ſubſtituted 


that of Theodotion, which has continued ever | 


ſince. Hieron. prefat. in Verſion. Daniel. in 
prefat. ad Com. in eund. For the ſame reaſon, 
when Origen, in his Hexapla, was obliged to 
ſupply ſomethigg that was wanting in the 
Septuagint, he took it from THeodotion, marking 
it with aſteriſks. Hieron. prefat. in Pent. & 
prefat, ad lib, Paral. & Epiſt. ad Aug 
. T hecadtion 
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Theodation made two tranſlations, or rather reviſed 
his firſt 3 but they are both loſt ; none of it re- 
mains entire but the book of Daniel. Fragments 
of the reſt have been collected in the Hexap/a 
of Origen, by F. Montfaucon. 

From Theodotion is received the hiſtory of SV anna, 
which is rejected by the Jews; but is read 
in Chriſtian churches, the Greeks and Latins, 
the Syriaus and Egyptians. Hieron. prefat, 772 
Dan. St. Ferom even informs us, in Iſaiah iii. 
that the hiſtory of Sy/anna was placed before 
the prophecies of Daniel in the vulgar editions; 
Theodotion having put it in this place, as proper 
to it on account of the time when it happened. 

THEODOTUS, Oe Sor, given of God, or gift 
of Ged ; from the Greek Oed, God, and Joos, 

ven. | 

THEODOTUS, a Syrian commiſſioner ſent by 
Nicanor to treat of peace with Judas Maccabeus, 
2 Mac. xiv. 19. A. M. 3843, ante A. D. 161. 

THEOPHILUS, Oz6Þ1o;, friend of God; from 
O:6G, God, and Dios, a friend. | 

THEOPHILUS, to whom St. Luke addreſſes the 
books of his Goſpel, and the Acts of the Apoſtles. 
Luke i. 3. Acts i. 3. It is doubted whether 
the name Theophilus be the proper name of a 
perſon, or an appellative, or common name, 
which, according to its etymology,” may ſtand 
for any good man, or a lover of God, Some, 
as Origen. Homil. I. in Luc. Ambroſ. in Luc. 
Epiphan. hareſ. 5 1. Bede, Camerar, Hammond 
in Luc. think this name to be generical, and 
that St. Luke deſigned to addreſs his work to 
all who love God : but it is much more pro- 


bable, that this 7 heophilus was a Chriſtian, to 


whom the evangeliſt dedicated theſe works. 
And the epithet mo? excellent, which is given 

to him, ſhews him to have been a man of great 
quality, Oecumenius concludes from hence that 
he was governor, or intendant, of ſome pro- 
vince, becauſe ſuch had generally the title of 
mſi excellent given to them. Others believe 
him to have been biſhop of Antioch; but, at 
that time, there was none of this name in that 
city. Grotius conjectures he might be a magi- 
ſtrate of Achaia, converted by St. Luke, 


THERAPEUT.A, Ocpzrevre2, ſervants of God. 
IHERAPEUT.F. This is the name of a ſec, 


whoſe manner of life Philo has deſcribed, in 
his book of a Contemplative Life. Many of the 


ancient fathers thought they were Chriſtians; . 


and that Philo, obſerving their manner of life, 
had a mind that his nation ſhould have the 
credit of them. They differed from the Hſenes 
in this, that the Therapeutæ addicted themſelves 
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to a contemplative life, but the Eſenes to an 
active life, We ſhall give a ſhort accqunt of 
their way of living, which ſerved as a model 


to the ancient monks, both of the eat, and. 
ave/?. | | 


They relinquiſhed their eſtates, their parents, and 


ſometimes their country; they fled from cities, 
and the concourſe of men, and dwelt in the 
country, in ſeparate cells, the better to preſerve 
their ſolitude; but not at any great diſtandes 


in order that they might defend themſelves 
from thieves, and maintain a ſocial intercourſe. 


Their houſes, or cells, were very plain, and 
contained nothing but what was neceſſary: 


never omitting a little oratory, deſtined to 


prayer and exerciſes of piety. There were 


ITherapeulæ in ſeveral parts, but chiefly in Egypt, 


about the lake Maris. 


Phils deſcribes them in this manner: * They are 


called Therapeute; and ſuch women as adhere 
to theſe inſtitutions are called Therapeutide, 
This name perfectly agrees with them, in both 


its ſignifications, of curing, and of worſhipping : 


For they really are phyſicians, not of the body, 


which is the ſubject of common medicine, but 


of the ſoul; the diſtempers of which they cure, 
and theſe are much more ſtubborn and difficult 
than thoſe of the body. Theſe diſtempers of 


the ſoul are, love of pleaſure, concupiſcence,, 


diſcontent, fear, covetouſneſs, profuſion, in- 
juſtice, and a multitude of other criminal 


paſſions. In the other ſenſe of the word The- 
rapeutæ, they are truly worſhippers, and fervants. 
of God: that wonderful being, better than 
good itſelf, ſimpler than unity, and older than 
unity . itſelf : They worſhip and ſerve him, ac- - 


cording to the rules of nature, and the holy 
conſtitutions of the ſacred books. 


Thoſe who embrace this inſtitution, do it not out 
of cuſtom, to follow a fathion ; or out of com- 


plaiſance to thoſe who exhort them to it; but 
from motives of ſeraphic and heavenly. love, 
which caſts them into a kind of enthuſiaſm, like 
that which ſeizes the Bacchanals, and the Cory- 


bantes, at the celebration of their myſteries. . 


This enthuſiaſm keeps poſſeſſion of them till. 


they arrive at that ſtate of contemplation to 


which they aſpire. Then, conſidering them- 


ſelves as dead to the world, and thinking only 
on a happy immortality, they give up all their 
goods to their children, or relations; or, if they 
have none, to their iriends and acquaintance. 
Thus, being diſengaged from all incumbrances, 
they fly without once looking behind them, 
quitting brethren, children, wives, fathers, 


mothers, 
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mothers, and all relations. They avoid their 
old friends, and countrymen, that nothing may 
retain them, or induce them to forſake the way 
of life they have choſen. 
If they leave a city or habitation, 
another, like flaves who only change their 


it 1s not to ſeek 


maſters, but not their condition. For all cities 
and countries, even thoſe governed by the 
- beſt laws, are to them full of tumult and hurry, 


things inſupportable to thoſe who have once 


taſted the bleſſing of true wiſdom, 

The greater part of the Therapeute reſide about 
Alexandria, and the chief of them moſtly re- 
tire to an eminence near the lake /wris, a 
very ſecure and convenient place, and where 
the air is ſalutary. 
er as to their common country. Their 
houſes here are built with the utmoſt ſimplicity; 
having regard only, to defend themſelves from 


cold in winter, and from the heat of the ſun 


in ſummer. They are not ſo near each other 
as in cities; for that would not be agreeable 
to ſuch as ſeek ſolitude; nor ſo far from one 
another, but that they may ſee one another 
ſometimes, and converſe about the duties of 
their condition, and aſſiſt one another if robbers 
aſſault them, &c. | - 
Zach has his little oratory, which they call Sem- 
neion, or Monaſterion, for meditation, and the 


exerciſes of piety. Nothing enters this ſacred 


place that is not neceſſary to ſupport the body; 
no furniture 1s ſeen here, except the law, the 
divine oracles, books of hymns, and inſtruc- 
tions, relating to the knowledge of God, and 
of piety. 
the preſence of God; ſo that even when aſleep 
their dreams terminate on the perfeCtions and 
excellencies of God, and their whole diſcourſe 
and reaſoning regards this divine philoſophy. 

hey conſtantly pray twice a-day, morning and 
evening. At ſun-riſing, they implore the bleſ- 
ſing of God for that day; that he would en- 
lighten them, and warm their ſouls with his 
heavenly light: At evening, they pray that 
their ſouls may be diſengaged from ſenſe and 
| ſenſual things, that by a complete recollection 


3 


of themſelves they may be prepared for the 


diſcovery of truth. They have among them 
ſeveral ancient writings of the heads of their 
ſect, which are the documents of that allego- 
rical knowledge which they ſtudy, and which 
they endeavour to imitate. 

With them temperance was eſteemed the ſoun- 
dation of all virtues. They neither ate nor 


drank till after the ſun was ſet: Some of them 


Hither they come from all 


Their mind is always filled up with 
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ate but once in three days; others once in c. 
days. Their food was 5 4 bread, aq 2 
thoſe who were more nice added a little falt 
and hyſſop. They drank nothing but water: 
their cloaths were very plain; in winter a thick! 
gown, in ſummer a thinner habit, T hey avoided | 
vanity in every thing, as being the daughter of | 
lying. They prayed twice a-day, morning and | 
evening : the reſt of their time they employed 
in reading and meditation. Their reading was 
only in holy books, which they explained in ! 
an allegorical manner. They compoſed hymns, | 
and ſongs, of different meaſures, "0 
On the ſabbath- day they aſſembled in the common 
oratory, divided into two parts, by a wall of | 
two, or three cubits high, that the women | 
might be parted from the men, and might hear 
inſtruction without being ſeen. There they 
ſat, in order, according to every one's ag,, with 
their hands hid, the right hand on the dreaſt; 
and the left below. The eldeſt, and moſt 
knowing, ſtood up, and ſpoke to them : His | 
aſpect was modeſt, his voice moderate, his | 
diſcourſe ſolid, but without ornament: all heard 
in ſilence, and ſhewed their ſentiments only by | 
ſigns of the head and eyes. Their chief feltival | 
was Pentecoſt : then«they aſſembled, all cloathed | 
in white, to pray, and to eat together chear- | 
fully. The feaſt began by prayer, after which | 
they ſat at a table on haſſocks of ruſhes, the | 
women on the left hand, and the men on the 
right. They kept ſo ſtrict a ſilence, that none 
durſt draw his breath with vehemence. In the | 
mean time ſome one propoſed a queſtion out 
of Holy Scripture, and explained it at leiſure, 
in a plain manner, but myſtically, and aliego- | 
rically. 
After which they ſerved up their food, which was | 
leavened bread, with ſalt and hyſſop; with cold 
water for the young and robuſt, and warm 
water for the tender and aged. After the re- 
paſt, they all roſe up together in the middle | 
of the room; and formed two choirs, one of | 
men, the other of women; they ſung ſeveral | 
Canticles to the honour of God ; ſometimes all 
together, and ſometimes alternatively; and in 
the mean time, they danced, and ſeemed as it 
tranſported, complying with the ſenſe and 
words of the ſong. Laſtly, they united in one 
dance, in imitation of that of the [/roe/:tes at 
their coming out of the Red. Sea. Thus they 
paſſed the whole night before the Pentecy/? ; and 
in the morning at ſun- riſing, they lifted up 
their hands to heaven, and intreated the Lord 


to make known his truth to them : After _ 
. | eac 


= on. THE 
each returned into his own cell, and began his Therapeute were an ancient ſect of the Jews) 
uſual exerciſes. how 1s it that Philo did not notice their an- 
hoſe authors who have thought the Therapeute tiquity ? and why has not Fo/ephus mentioned 
to be Chriſtians, were chiefly moved by the them? If Phils, to whom only they were wh: 
following reaſons. The Therapeutz quitted known, has forborne to call them Chriſtians, it | ALA 
their eſtates, brothers, children, fathers, and was becauſe at that time this name was not 
all their relations, to have leiſure for contem- familiar in Egypt. The fathers who maintained 
plation, and to unite themſelves the more that they were Chriſtians, only knew it by 
cloſely to God. They had ſeveral books of the tradition, or by thoſe charaQers of reſemblance 
elders, and heads of their ſect, wherein Scrip- between the doctrines and actions of the 
ture was explained allegorically: They were T herapeutz, and thoſe of the firſt faithful. The 
diſperſed over ſeveral parts of the world: They word monaſtery, applied from the beginning to 
lived in common; they had prieſts, deacons, the habitations of the ſolitary Chriſtians in 
virgins, monaſteries, or Semneia, a ſacred and Egypt, and alſo known among the Therapente ; 
myſtical table; they aſſembled by night, to thoſe cells, or monaſteries, ſtanding on an 
ſing hymns; they prayed toward the Eaft ; they eminence beyond the lake Meœris; i. e. on the 
read and explained the ſacred books of the mountain of Nitria; celebrated in the hiſtory 
Old Teſtament in an allegorical manner; com- of our ſolitaries, as well as in the deſcription 
poſed hymns, and ſung them by night to the that Philo has given us of the Therapeutz, 
honour of God: They aſſembled on the ſeventh ſupply us with further proof, that the monks 
day to entertain one another with diſcourſes of are the ſucceſſors of the -Therapeute, and that 
piety, and to pay their worſhip to the Lord, in the habitations of theſe paſſed to the other by 
common. Their churches, or the places of way of ſucceſhon. For is it probable, that 
their aſſembling, agree with the form of the the 7ewws would yield them up to the Chriſtians, 
churches of the ancient Chriftians The women or that the Chriſtians, who were perſecuted 
were there ſeparated from the men, by a down to the fourth century, ſhould be able 
wall of three cubits: They kept the fifty days, to get poſſeſſion of them, under their perſe- 
from Eaſter to Pentecoſt ; their life was ſevere, cutions ! | | | 
private, retired, humble; and was paſſed in Euſebius, Caſſian, and the patriarch Methodius, 
faſting and abſtinence. have aſſerted, that St. Hark built monaſteries 
All theſe marks agree to the Chriftians ; and the in Egypt. It muſt be acknowledged that the 
collection of all theſe circumſtances can agree name and profeſſion of monks, ſuch as it now 
to no other ſect, either Jewiſh or Pagan. is, was not known in the time of the apoſtles : | 1 
Philo, ſpeaking of their holy table, expreſſes But there is reaſon to believe that when thoſe | bt 
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himſelf obſcurely, becauſe the primitive Chri/- ancient writers ſpoke of monaſteries, they had 18 
tians were ſtudious to conceal this myſtery. in view theſe habitations of the Therapeute, _ 
However, what was ſerved on this table he built, or rather ſet up, by the advice of St. 


calls the moſt holy and moſt ſacred of aliments. Mark biſhop of Alexandria, If we ſhould | il 
He ſays, preſently after, that this holy food refuſe to the Therapeute the name of monks, WY. 
was leavened bread, and ſalt mingled with we cannot, however, avoid owning that they 1 
hyſſop: He ſpeaks of the privilege that the chief - forſook all things, according to the advice of 
of this feaſt poſſeſſed, to handle and adminiſter Feſus Chriſt, and lived in common, after the 
theſe ſacred things. The deacons brought the model of the firſt faithful at Feruſalem. And 
tables. The firſt Chriftians uſed only portable certain it is, that the monaſtic life ſoon fol- 


wooden tables, for the celebration of their lowed after this firſt inſtitution of living in 
holy myſteries. This cuſtom ſubſiſted in the common, of which there were examples, be- 
time of St. Athanaſius ; and was continued in fore the retirement of St. Anthony, i. e. A. D. 
many cities and villages of Egypt, down to the 271; becauſe this year, when St. Anthony 
fifth century, as Sozomen informs us. | withdrew into the deſart, he there met with 


Where can we find a ſect, but that of the an old man who profeſſed the monaſtic life. 
Chriflians, which in Philos time was every Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 2. cap. 17. 
where diſperſed, as he ſays of the Therapeute ? Euſebius was the firſt among the Fathers who ap- 
If this ſect was different from that of the plied to the Chriſtians what Philo had delivered 
Chriſtians, what is become of it? How came concerning the T herapeute, St. Ferom de Scrip- 


it to be unknown to the apoſtles? If the toribus Ecclef, in Marco, has ſollowed Euſebius : 
Vol. II. PART 3. py G 
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St. Epiphanius, Hereſ. 29. went ſtill farther, and 
thought that all which Phils has ſaid, not only 
of the Therapeutæ, but alſo of the Eſenes, whom 
he calls Jeans, is to be underſtood of the 
Chriſtians. Caſſian, at the end of his prologue 
to the Inſtitutes, and Book ii. C. 5. affirms, 
that the monaſteries of the Chriſtians in Egypt 


were founded even in the apoſtolical times, and 


by St. Mark himſelf. Sozomen, lib. ii. cap. 18. 
believes, that the Therapeutæ of Philo were Ferws, 
converted to the faith of Fe/us Chriſt, who gave 
riſe to that ſolitary life which afterwards came 
to-be ſo much in vogue in Egypt, Photius, 104, 
105, acknowledges, that the monaſteries of the 
Therapeutæ, and the life led there, became a 
pattern to the monks. He takes notice, that 


ſome were of opinion that Philo had embraced 


Chriſtianity, and that at Rome being acquainted 
with St. Peter, he made the Elogium of the firſt 
Chriſtians of Egypt, the diſciples of St. Mart, 
the pupil of this apoſtle, and his ſucceſſor in the 
chair of Alexandria. | 

Therefore the Chriſtianity of the Therapeute is 
founded on the authority, and teſtimony, of ſe- 


veral of the ancient Fathers; on the agreement 


of times and places; and on the characters, 
and lives of the Therapeute, compared with the 
manners of the firſt Chriſtians ; and it appears 
to have been a prevailing opinion in the church, 
for ſeveral ages, though of late it has been 
called in queſtion, | 

The following are ſome of the reaſons that have 
been advanced to the contrary. 


It is ſaid, that all authors who have ſpoken of the 


Cbriſtianity of the Therapeutæ have only copied 
from Euſebius; they have taken his foundation, 
his teſtimony and authority, and have had no 
other grounds for what they have advanced, but 
what we read in Philo. But the whole of what 
Philo has ſaid will not amount to a proof, that 
the Therapeute were Chriſtians, This may be 
very well underſtood of ſome ſect of the Fewws, 
more zealous and more pure as to opinions and 
practices, than the generality of that nation. 


The auſterities, the ſilence, the retirement, the 


contempt of riches, that continence which ob- 
tained among them, are not indubitable marks 
of the Chriſtian profeſſion. Many of the Heathen 
lived in retirement; diſintereſted, auſtere, con- 
. tinent. All the T herapeute did not bind them- 
ſelves to celibacy and virginity : it was only thoſe 


whoſe wives and children declined to follow the 


ſame ſtate of life. The Veſpers, the obſerva- 
tion of the Sabbath, and of the day of Pentecoſt ; 
the hymns, and the allegorical explications, are 
more in the character of Jesus than of Chriſtians, 
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Deacons, or miniſters, are found in the Hee, 
aſſemblies, and in their ſynagogues. The my. | 
ſtical repaſt of leavened bread, and of ſalt miu. 
gled with hyſſop, cannot be the Euchariſt; in 
which always wine, and never falt, or hyſſo 
was uſed. And what Philo adds, that this 
repaſt, or table, was inſtituted out of a xe. 
ſpectful diſtinction for the holy table, placed 
in the porch of the temple, on which on! 
unleavened bread was placed, with pure falt, 
- concurs to prove that this was a mere Jewiſh 
ceremony. 

The word monaſtery, or Semneion, cannot eaſily 
impoſe on any one. 'The ancient monks might | 
have borrowed this term from the Therapente, 
as well. as many other practices, juſt as the 
Chriſtian church has adopted many Jeuiſb terms, 
and cuſtoms. And yet we are not to conclude 
that ſhe has adopted their ſentiments alſo, 

To thoſe general reflections, derived from the 
agreement between the Therapeute and the 
Chriſtians, it may be anſwered, that they are 
not ſufficient to prove the Therapeute to have 
been Chriſtians : we mult diſcover ſome charac- 
ter among them peculiar to Chriſtians, and which 
cannot agree to thoſe of any other religion ; for 
example, either the name of Chriſt, ſome doc- 
trine, or ſome opinion, derivable only from 
Jeſus Chriſt; ſome peculiar practice, which | 
cannot be common with thoſe of another re- 
ligion. 3 | | | 

As to what is ſuggeſted, that all theſe marks cen- F 

_ tering in the Therapeute agree only with Chr: 
tians, this may be diſputed. For, though this 
concurrence of tokens is ſpecious and impoſing, 
yet if each, taken in itſelf, be doubtful and equi- 
vocal, it is impoſſible that when united they can 
conſtitute a deciſive proof. Beſides, this con- 
formity between Chriſtianity and Therapeuti/m 
becomes inſufficient in proof that the Theraperte 
were truly Chriſtians, when it is found that they 
differed in important articles. For example, 
the Therapeute ſorſook their country, their e- 
tates, and relations, and retired into ſolitude: 
certainly, this mark does not agree to all (%. 

| tians ; not even to the primitive Chriſtians, who 
lived together in cities, in their own houſes, 
with their kindred, their. wives, and their chil- 
dren. The cuſtom of abandoning cities, and | 
retiring into wilderneſſes, did not obtain among 
Chriftians, till long after Philo; and when the 
Therapeutz were no more heard of. i 

Philo owns that the Therapeute were diſperſed into 
ſeveral parts of the earth; but eſpecially that 
they were numerous in Egypt. Can this de- 


ſcribe the Chri/tians, who, as every one Do | 
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were in much greater numbers in Palgſtine, and 
in Syria, than in Egypt, in the time of Philo? 


Beſides, how could Philo, who was certainly a 


ſtrict Few, give ſuch commendations to the 
Therapeute if they had been Chriſtians, ſeeing 
that the Chriſtians were every-where hated by 
the Jeavs ? | 
The Therapeute ſtudied the Holy Scriptures, and 
ſuch writings as their ANCESTORS HAD LEFT 
THEM, Concerning the allegorical manner of 


explanation. This agrees better to the Fews 


of Egypt than to the Chriſtians, who in the 
time of Philo were but juſt beginning, and had 
no AN ESTO RS, no] ancient books, or allego- 
rical writings; and who never much applied 
themſelves to this kind of ſtudy; whereas, on 


the contrary, it was greatly in faſhion among 


the Jews of Egypt; and Philo himſelf was a 
great proficient in it. The dances and motions, 
with which the Tyerapeutæ concluded their aſ- 
ſemblies, hardly ſeem agreeable to that ſimpli- 
city which was a diſtinguiſhing character of the 
firſt believers. Rs 

From what we have ſaid concerning the T hera- 
- peute, (which is the ſubſtance of the arguments 
pro and con) we may, I think, fairly conclude, 
that their Chri/ianity is very doubtful, and 
problematical: the reader may conſult for 
his farther ſatisſaction, Philo, De vita Contem- 
plativd ; Euſebius, Hiſt. Eccief. lib. ii. cap. 27. 
St. Ferom, Of Illuflricus Men, cap. 8. Epi- 
Phan. Heref. xxix. cap. 5. Cafſian, Inſtit. lib. ii. 
cap. 5. S9zom. lib. i. cap. 12. F. Montfaucon, 
in his Obſervations on Philo's Book of the Con- 
templative Life, &c. 


THERMU T HIS. This name Feſephus gives to 


the daughter of Pharaoh king of Egypt, who 


took Moſes out of the river Nile, and adopted 


him. Scripture does not tell us her name: 
others call her Pharia, Syncell. Chronol. p. 120. 
THESSALONIANS, Octg72ovici;, people of 
Theſſalonica. | 

THESSALONIANS, Chriſtians of Theſſalonica, 
St. Paul being obliged to quit T heſſalonica, re- 
tired to Berea, where he left Timothy and Silas, 
to confirm the churches of Macedonia. From 
thence he went to Athens, and from Athens to 
Corinth, where, after ſome months, Silas and 
Timothy came to him, and informed him of the 
ſtate of the church at Theſalonica ; which per- 
liſted in the faith, notwithſtanding perſecutions 
and ſufferings. They told him alſo, of ſome 
among them who afflicted themſelves too much 
for the death of their relations, and who were 
not ſufficiently inſtructed concerning the com- 
ing of our Lord, and the laſt judgment. They 
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reported alſo, that ſome of them were vain, in · 


quilitive, and reſtleſs. 


St. Paul therefore wrote to them, about the end 
of A. D. 52, or the beginning of A. D. 53, and 


this firſt Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians is the firſt in 
order of time of all St. Paul's epiſtles. The 
ancient Greek ſubſcriptions, and the Latin in- 
ſcriptions, the Syriac, the Arabic, the Coptic, 


 Theodoret, and St. Athanaſius, think it was writ- 
ten from Athens. But, our more ſkilful critics 


maintain, and the ſeries of the hiſtory of St. 
Paul's journies, ſufficiently ſhews, that it was 
ſent from Corinth, The apoſtle inſtructs them 


concerning the laſt judgment, and about the 


manner, and the meaſure, wherewith Chri/ttans 


ſhould be afflited for the death of their relations. 


He expreſſes much affection and tenderneſs for 
them; and an earneſt deſire of coming to ſee 
them. He reproves them with much mildneſs 
and prudence, mixing ſtrokes of praiſe, and 
marks of tenderneſs, with his reprehenſions. 


The ſecond Epiſtle to the Thefalonians was written 
from Corinth, a little time after the firſt, about 


the beginning of A.D. 53. In this St. Paul 
animates the Theſſalonians againſt the fears oc- 
caſioned by a falſe interpretation of a paflage in 
his former epiſtle, as if he had ſaid, that the day 
of the Lord was at hand. He exhorts them to 
continue ſtedfaſt in the doctrine and traditions 
he had taught them, and to ſuffer with con- 
ſtancy under perſecution. He reproves more 
vehemently than before, thoſe who lived in idle- 
neſs and vain curiolity : he would have tliem 


notice theſe people, and ſeparate from them, 


that at leaſt they might be aſnamed of their trif- 
ling, and reform it. He ſigns the letter with 
his own hand, and defres them to mark it well, 
that they might not be impoſed on by ſuppoſiti- 
tious letters, written in his name: [by which 


perhaps they had been deceived, fee chap. ii. 2.] 
Some ancients thought this pile to have been 


ſent from Athens; others that it was written 
from Rome; or, from Laodicea; but there are 
no good proofs for any of theſe opinions. Gro- 
tius will have it to have been written long be= 
fore the ſirſt to the Theſſalonians, and that it was 
directed to Jaſon the Jew, kinſman to Sas and 
Timothy, and to other Judaixiug Chriſtians, who 
had withdrawn out of Syria, and Paleſtine, after 
the perſecution at the death of Stephen; and 
were come as far as Tyeſſalanica. He fixes the 


epoch of this epiſtle in the ſecond year of Caius. 


'The confutation of this opinion may be ſeen in 
Bochart's Letter to M. De Sarrau, tom. iii. 
p. 1044. Edit. Leid. Henric. Maurus, lib. ii. 


cap · 21. — 
G 2 THESSALONICA, 


THE 
THESSALONICA, 


Theſſalians. 
THESSALONICA, a famous city in /Mncedona, 
and capital of this kingdom, ſtanding on the 
Theſmaick ſea. Stephen of Byzantium ſays, it 
was improved and beautified by Philip king of 
Macrdon, and called Theſſalonica, in memory of 
his victory over the Thefalians, Its old name 
was Theſma :. but Strabo, and others affirm, that 
it was named from Theſſalonica, the wife of Caſ- 
- ſander, and daughter of Philip, Here were a 
number of Jug, who were in poſſeſſion of a 
ſynagogue, Acts xvii. 1, 2, 3, Sc. St. Paul 
came hither A. D. 52, and entering the ſyna- 
gogue, according to his cuſtom, he preached to 
the congregation, out of the Scriptures, three 
ſabbath-days ſucceſſively. Some ae. were 
converted, and many Gentiles that feared God, 
and ſome women of quality. Put the reſt of the 
Jezus, hurried away by falſe zeal, raiſed a tu- 


mult and came to the houſe of Jaſon, to ſeize 


Paul and Silas, who lodged there, and to take 
them before the magiſtrates. But finding nei- 


ther Paul nor Silas, they laid hold of Faſon, and 


others. However, Jaſon, and the reſt giving 
ſecurity, were ſet at liberty; and the ſame night 
the brethren conducted Paul and Silas out of the 
city, toward Berea, 

THEUDAS, Ocu9xc, or Theodas, given of God, or the 
gift of God; from Oed, God, and 6i9wpi, I give. 
I. THEUDAS, or Theodas. Gamaliel, Acts v. 36. 
ſays, A. D. 33, that one Theudas ſet himſelf up 
ſome time before for ſome great perſon : about 
four hundred men joined himz but he was 
killed; all that believed in him were diſperſed ; 


and the matter came to nothing. Uſher thinks 


this Theudas is the ſame as Judas, who revolted 
at the death of Herod, mentioned by Fo/ephus, 
Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 12. Anno J. C. 1. ante 
nw > | 

II. TyHEvDAs, an impoſtor, who appeared in Ju- 
dea in the time of Cuſpius Fadus, the governor. 


FJoſebb. Antiq lib. xx. cap. 2. A. D. 45. This 


man pretended to be a prophet, and inſpired. 
He deceived many Rar; perſuading them to 
forſake all, and to follow him to 

they were to paſs over dry-ſhod, as Joſhua had 
done anciently. Fadus ſent ſome troops of horſe 
after them, who killed and took many, and 
brought Theudas's head to Feruſalem. This 
Theudas is much later than he who is mentioned 
by Gamaliel, Acts v. 36. For that had happened 
A. D. 33. whereas, the defeat of this Theudas, 


by Fadus, did not happen till A. D. 45. Not- 


withſtanding this, ſeyeral have confounded theſe 
two T beudas's, . | | 


Jordan, which 


THI 


Oeoonoviny, victory over the THIGH. When Abraham ſent his ſervant Elias 


to ſeek a wife for his ſon T/aac, Gen. xxiy. 2 
3- he ſaid to him, Put, I pray thee, thy hand under 
my thigh, and I will make thee ſwear by the Lara 
the Ged of heaven, and the God of the earth, that 
thou ſhalt not take a wife unto my ſon of the daugh. 
ters of the Canaanites among whom I dwell. Ja- 
cob, on his death-bed, ſays the ſame to his ſon 
Joſeph, Gen. xlvii. 29. If now I have found 
grace in thy fight, put, I pray thee, thy hand under 
my thigh, and deal hiudly and truly with me, ang 
bury me not, I pray thee, in Egypt. After theſ. 


' Inſtances, we do not perceive that the Fews uſed 


this ceremony in their oaths, or abjurations, 


We are ignorant of the motives of this ceremony; 


and the conjectures of commentators are little 
ſatisfactory. The Tews think that in this ac- 
tion the patriarchs intended an oath by their 
circumciſion, which was then the ſymbol of the 
true religion. Chaldei Interpr. & Habræi apud 
Hieron. qu. Hebr. in Geneſ. Others, that they 

meant to ſwear by the Maſſiab, who, according 
to the language of the Jews, was to procecd 
out of the thigh, or Joins, of the patriarchs, 
Joſephus ſays, Antiq. lib. i. cap. 24. that this 
practice was retained in his time; and we are 
aſſured, that the modern Fes retain. this man- 
ner of ſwearing. 


The fouls that came out of the loins, or thigh, of 


Facob, Gen. xlvi. 26. i. e. the perſons who 
proceeded immediately from him, or mediately, 

by his ſons and daughters. This way of ex- 
preſſion is very common in Scripture. - 


The 7ezws wore their ſwords on their thigh : Gird 


thy ſword on thy thigh. Pf. xlv. 3. And Cant. 
iii. 8. each of them having his ſword on his thigh, 


To ſtrike upon the - thigh was a mark of great 


conſternation, of great affliction : After I was 
inſtructed, I ſmote on my thigh, Jerem. xxxi. 
19. And Ezekiel, xxi. 12. Clama & ulula —- 
quia gladio traditi ſunt, idcirco plaude ſuper femur, 


In Judges xv. 8. it is obſervable, that} Samen 


cauſed ſo many misfortunes to the Phili/iines, 
that they put their leg upon their thigh: {a 1 
flupentes ſuram femori imponerent : they remained 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, and loſt all reſolution; 
holding their legs upon their thighs, or, bring- 
ing the calf of their leg againſt their thigh, they 
expreſſed their ſurprize. The Hebrew has it, he 
ſtruck their thigh againſt their leg, or their 
| thigh and leg together: he beat them back and 
belly, he routed them horſe and foot, the run- 
aways as well as thoſe that made reſiſtance: or, 
he {mote them hip and thigh, as we ſhould ſay 
in our language; he cut off both legs and arms. 
Vide FRAGMENT, No. CXLIII, page 85. 
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THO 
HNMNATH AH, doꝛpp, or Thamnitica, image, 


or figure 3 from 2 mun : numbring « from un 
manah : otherwiſe, eſtabliſhed, conſtituted, ac- 
cording to the Syriac. 

THISBE, the country of Tobit, Tob. i. 2. Ex O17- 
ge. It was to the right-hand, i. e. ſouth of the 
city of Cadeſh, the capital of Naphthali. Some 
have thought that Elijah the Ti/hbite was a na- 
tive of the city of Thi/be in Galilee, but that he 
had been for a long time an inhabitant of the 
country of Gilead e Elijah the Tiſhbite, who wwas 
of the inhabitants of Gilead. 1 Kings xvii. 1. 
Keland Palæſt. tom. ii. p. 1035. 5 

THOMAS, the Apoſtle, otherwiſe called Didh- 
mus, i. e. in Greek a twin. John xx. 24. Owns 


6 AzybyevD» A ? ? The Hebrew word 


n T ham, ſignifies alſo a lebt. Evuſebins, lib. i. 


cap. 13. ſeems to ſay that he was alſo called 

ude, when he relates that Jude, otherwiſe 
called Thomas, ſent Thaddeus the diſciple to 
Edeſſa, to king Abgarus. Some editions of Eu- 
ſebius call this Thaddeus the brother of Thomas, 
No doubt but St. Thomas was a Galilean, as well 
as the other apoſtles; but the place of his birth, 
and the circumſtances of his vocation, are un- 
known. He was appointed an apoſtle A. D. 31, 
Luke vi. 13, 14, 15. and continued to follow 
our Saviour during the three years of his preach- 


ing. We know no particulars of his life till 


A.D. 33, a little before the paſſion of our Sa- 


viour z when TFeſus Chriſt, intending to go to 


Judea to raiſe up Lazarus, Thomas ſaid to the 
reſt, Let us alſo go, that we may die with him, 
John xi. 16. Let us die with Lazarus; or, Let 
us die with Fe/us Chrift; for interpreters take it 
in both ſenſes. St. Thomas meant, that by go- 
ing to Judea they ſhould be expoſed to certain 
death; for he knew the hatred and malice of 
the Jeaus againſt Jeſus Chriſt, Some explain 
theſe words, as if he intended to encourage the 
apoſtles to this reſolution 3 but others under- 
ſtand them as a token of fear. CHryſſt. in Joan. 
Hom. 61. p. 398. | 

At the Laſt Supper, John xiv. 5, 6. St. Thomas 
alked Jeſus Chriſt whither he was going, and 
what way? Our Saviour anſwered, I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life, After the re- 
ſurrection, when Teſus Chrift appeared to his 
ayoſtles, in the abſence of St. Thomas, he ſo far 


expreſſed his diffidence of what they aſſured hirn, 


as to tell them, Except I ſhall ſee in his hands the 
print of the nails, and put my finger into the print 
f the nails, and thruft my hand into his fide, I will 


nd believe, John xx. 19—29. Eight days after, 


Jeſus appeared to the apoſtles, and to St. Tho- 
mar, who was among them. Then Thomas 


THO 


having both ſeen, and touched him, no longer 
doubted, but cried out, My Lord, and my Gad. 
It is the common opinion of the Fatliers that he 
touched him; but the goſpel does not mention 
it explicitly. Jeſus ſaid to him, Thomas, becauſe 
thou haft ſeen, thou haſt believed: Bleſſed are they 
that have not ſeen, and yet have believed. A few 
days after, when St. Thomas and ſome other 
diſciples went a fiſhing, on the ſea of Galilee, 
Jeſus appeared to them, cauſed them to take a 
very great draught of fiſhes, manifeſted himſelf 
to them, and dined with them. 


Tradition ſays, that in the diſtribution of the apoſ- 


tles to the ſeveral parts of the world, to preach 
the goſpel, the country of the Parthians was allot- 
ted to St. Thomas, It is added, that he preached 
to the Medes, the Perſians, the Carmanians, the 
Flircanians, the Bactrians, and to the agians, 
people which then compoſed the empire of the 


Parthians, The author of the Inperfect Work 


upon St, Matthew, ſays, that being arrived at 


the country wherein the Magi were {till living, 


who came to worſhip Fe/us Chriſt at Bethlehem, 
he baptized them, and uſed them in preaching 
the goſpel. Several of the Fathers, Greg. Naz. 
Orat. 25. Hieron. Ep. 148. Ambroſ. in Pſal. xlv. 
Paulin. carm. 26. ali plures. inform us, that 


he preached in the Indies; others, that he 


preached in [hiopia, See tom. vi. Cry ſoſt. 


Append. Homil. 31. [This Ethiopia is the ori- 
ginal land of Cu/h, near the Caſpian ſea; Vide 
Cusn III. and the name of 1ndia has been given 
to the countries adjacent, forming part of the 


Parthian empire : not the Raſl-Iudies.] 


We have no certain hiſtory of St. Thomas and his 


courſe of preaching, It was read in certain apo- 
cryphal books, in great eſteem among the Ma- 


_ nichees, that this faint having received a blow 


from a certain perſon, he curſed him, upon 
which the man was devoured by a lion. This 


ſtory is read in Abdias, and St. Auſtin ſpeaks of 


it in ſeveral places, but he rejects the (tory, and 
the books that contain it, as apocryphal, and of 
no authority. Aug. lib. i. cap. 20. de Serm. Do- 
mini in monte. In Adimant. cap. 17. in Fauſt. 


lib. xxii. cap. 79. Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 


lib. iv. reports, out of Heracleon, 2 Valeutiniau 
heretic, that St. 7 homas did not ſuffer mactyr- 
dom; but other Fathers expreisly mention, that 
he died by the hands of infidels, It is thought 
he died at Calamine in the Indies, from whence 
his body was brought to Edeſſa, where be was, 
always honoured, The Portugueze pretend, that. 
this taint ſuffered martyrdom at Maliapus in the 
Indies, and that in this city is an ancient in- 
ſcription, which ſays he was pierced by a lance, 
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TH O 

at the foot of a croſs, near this city; that his 
body was there found in later ages, and carried 
to Goa, where he is held in veneration. 

o this is oppoſed the tradition of the Greeks, the 
eſteem ſhewed by the Edeſſenians to the body of 
St. Thomas, the teſtimonies of the Fathers, and 
the martyrologies, which have mentioned the 
body, and remains, of St. Thomas many ages 
before this pretended diſcovery at Maliapus in 
the Indies : laſtly, it is maintained, that no good 
proof can be given that Calamine is the ſame as 
Maliapus. The martyrologies notice the death 
of St. Thomas, or his tranſlation to Edeſſa, De- 
cember 21, which is his feſtival in the weſt: 
but the Greeks place it October 6. The marty- 
rology of St. Ferom ſets down a feſtival of this 
ſaint June 3, and his death February 9. 


Several apocryphal works have been imputed to 


St. Thomas; as, his As, his Voyages, his Go/- 

25 an Apocalypſe ; which have been condemned 
y pope Gelafe 

contained the voyage of St. Thomas into the In- 

dies, and his actions there. We find the A#s 

of St. Thomas in Greek manuſcripts, in ſeveral 

libraries. The ſpurious goſpel of St. Thomas 


Vas compoſed by Thomas the diſciple of Manes ; 


Cyrill. Cathech. 6. and this goſpel was probably 
the ſame as that of the Infancy of Jeſus. It 
is Cited out of his Ads, that he baptized not 
with water, but with oil; which was alſo imi- 
tated by the Manichees. | 


There are Chriflians in the Eaſt- Indies which go 


by the name of St. Thomas, becauſe it is thought 
St. Thomas preached the goſpel to them. They 


dell in a peninſula of the Indus, on this fide the 


gulph. There are alſo many in the kingdom of 
Cranganor, and in the neighbouring places; as 


alſo at Negapatan, at Melcapar, at Engamar, 


beyond Cochin, where their archbiſhop reſides, 


who is under the juriſdiction of the patriarch of 


Babylon. It is ſaid that the firſt Chriſtians of 
the Indies, converted by St. Thomas, relapſed 
into their former infidelity, and ſo far forgot the 
inſtructions they had received from this apoſtle, 
that they did not ſo much as remember there 
had ever been any Chriſtians in their country : 
ſo that a certain holy man, called Mar-T home, 
or Lord Thomas, a Syrian by nation, went to 
carry the light of the goſpel into thoſe parts. 
He converted a great number of the. people, 


with the aſſiſtance of ſome prieſts of Syria and 


Egypt, whom he invited thither. The Chri/tians 
of St. Thomas are infected with ſeveral errors, 
but chiefly Neforianiſm : and I incline to be- 
lieve, that they derived the name of Chri/tians 


us. Abdias ſpeaks of a book which 


THO 


of St. Thomas only from this 1ſar-Thome, their 
apoſtle, juſt mentioned, 

Many have affirmed, that St. Thomas preached in 
China, This opinion is founded on the Bie. 
viary of the Syrians, where we read, By St 
Thomas the error of idolatry was ſubdued in th, 
Indies: by St. Thomas the Chineſe and Achio- 
pians were converted to the knowledge of the truth: 
by St. Thomas the kingdom of heaven has take, 
wing, and penetrated as far as China. Hence 
they pretend that he went as far as the Indie, 


where he ſuffered martyrdom, according to the | 


tradition of the churches of Malabar. 
It is certain that the knowledge of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion is ancient in China. In a collection of 
canons we find one that ſpeaks of the metropo- 


litans of China. The two Arabians, whoſe N 
travels have been publiſhed, ¶ Ancient Account; | 


of the Indies, tranſlated from the Arabic. Paris 
1718. pages 13, 146.) own that the king od 
China had ſome knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt and 
his apoſtles. They ſay, that in their Journey 
they paſſed through Bezomna, that is to lay, the 
church of St. Thomas. Let father Couplet has 
often teſtified, that the hiſtories of China make 


no mention of the preaching of CHriſtianity in 


China, | 
THOR, a little town and port on the Red Sea, 
weſt of mount Sinai, from which it is diſtant 
about fifty miles. Half a league from Thr 
they ſhew a garden, wherein are twelve foun- 
tains, and ſeveral palm- trees: It is thought this 
is the Elim, of Exod. xv. 27. where avere tabelve 
wells of water, and threeſcore and ten palm-trees, 
The twelve wells are there, but they are become 
bitter; and, inſtead of threeſcore and ten palm- 
trees, there are now more than two thouſand. 
I do not know that Thor is mentioned in 
Scripture, Thor, Al-thir, or Al-tcur is the 
Arabian name of mount Sinai, i. e. the Afoui- 
tain ; by way of excellence. [Is 7 her the Shur, 
or Sur, of Gen. xxv. 10. Exod. xv. 22! its 
ſituation is perfectly coincident. ] 
THORNS. The crown of thorns, with which 
our Saviour was crowned at his paſſion, has 
much exerciſed learned men. Thomas Bartt:- 
line has a diſſertation on this ſubject, printed 


with his treatiſe on the croſs of our Saviour. | 


All the evangeliſts expreſly notice that our 
Saviour was crowned with thorns : But they do 


not ſay with what kind of thorns, nor for what 
end he was thus crowned. There is great like- 
lihood that it was to inſult him, and to mock 
his pretended royalty. To add pain to their 
inſult, the ſoldiers choſe thorns, to tear _ 
| wou 


THO 


wound his head. Chriftus Feſus quale, oro te, 


ſertum pro utroque ſexu ſubiit ? - - « Certe preter 
guram contumelia in promptu eft, & turpitudo, 


& dedecoratic, & his implexa ſævitia, que tune 


Domini tempora & fedaverunt & laurinaverunt. 
Tertull. de corona Militis. 


THO 
informed us of the manner in which the holy 
crown has been preſerved, and handed down to 


us. It is alſo very difficult to believe, that all 
the thorns, and all the parts, of the holy crown, 


ſhew in different places, can proceed from that 


one crown which our Saviour wore. 


But what kind of thorns did the foldiers chooſe THOS A, win, dg, Theſaites, Tizites, diſſipation, 
to crown our Saviour with? It is generally be that comes out ; from xv» jaiſa. 


anſwered thoſe of the Rubus, which bears a THOSA. Jediael and Foha, the ſons of Shimrz, 


ſmall fruit called! Ses; its bloſſoms are white, 
and it brings forth thorns with its leaves. 
Some believe, that, as in Judea, the thorns 
were in bloſſom at that ſeaſon, the ſoldiers 


choſe thoſe branches on purpoſe, to make him a 


garland or crown of flowers, which being full 
of thorns, might at the ſame time add pain to 
his inſult. | 

Others obſerve, that in Paleſtine, and eſpecially 
about Feruſalem, the thorns - above-mentioned 
are now not to be found ; but only the Rham- 
nus, or buck-thorn, Therefore there is great 
probability that the ſoldiers took of this thorn, 
which was at hand; and that the evangeliſts 
intended nothing elſe, by the general name of 
thorns. Bellon. lib. 2. Obſervat. cap. 88. Vide 

Heron. in Abacuc, 111. Gretzer. lib. 1. de Cruce. 
cap. 12. | 

Some are for the Acacia, becauſe this tree is 
called a Thorn; in Greek, Acanthe, without any 
addition. 5 | 

Others have declared for the white thorn, or 
haw-thorn, which is a common ſhrub, and has 
{tif and hard prickles. Its bloſſoms are white 
and odoriferous. Marcel. Empiric, cap. 23. 

The ſea-ruſh, or Funcus Marinus, has alſo had its 
partizans. Hugo Cardin. in Joan. Tolet. Perer. 
ali Durand, lib. 6. Divin. Offic. cap. 19, It 
is armed with a very ſharp point at the end. 

But great numbers are againſt this opinion, as 
contrary to the text of the evangeliſts, who 


mention thorns, and not the ſea-ruſh ; which 


beſides, was not proper for the ſoldiers deſigns, 
becauſe it has but one prickle at its end. Bar- 
tholin, Difſert. de Spined corand, concurs againſt 
the Funcus Marinus. He quotes Delrio, who 
ſaid he often examined the holy crown, which 
is kept at Paris, and had ſeen others in other 
places, both in Spain, Flanders, and elſewhere, 
which were always the buck-thorn; or, a large 
round thorn. | : 

It is alſo diſputed, whether our Saviour wore his 


crown of thorns when on the croſs, or whether 


it was taken from him with his cloaths. Opi- 
nions are divided on this, and it is impoſſible to 
reconcile them, as the ſacred writers have ſaid 
nothing of the matter. Nor has ancient hiſtory 


4 


were Tizites, or inhabitants of Tiza, or Thoſa, 
1 Chron, xi. 45. It is unknown where this city 


ſtood. 


THOUGHT, Thinking. This word is taken, 


not always for the pure operation of the mind 
while it thinks, without paſſing a judgment, or 
taking any reſolution. Thought often includes 
a formed deſign of doing ſomething : For ex- 
ample, Jerem. xi. 19. J knew not that they had 
deviſed devices [or thought Thoughts] againſ? 
me, ſaying, Let us deſtroy the tree with the fruit 
thereof. And Gen. xi. 6. ſpeaking of thoſe that 
built the tower of Babel, Nothing vill be re- 


trained from them which they have imagined, 
ſor thought] % do. And the P/almift ſays, 


The Lord bringeth the counſel of the heathen to 
nought; he maketh the devices [or thoughts] of 


the people of none effeft, The counſel of the Lord 


fandeth for ever, the thoughts of his heart to all 
generations. In theſe paſſages, counſel, deſigns, 


devices, thoughts, are equivalent to undertakings 
and reſolutions, 


The Hebrews give the title of works of thought to 


ſuch works as require induſtry, and particular 
genius. Exod. xxxv. 31, 32. Bezaleel was 
filled with the ſpirit of God, wiſdom, and un- 
derſtanding—to think, and to do, &c. Hebrew 
to think thoughts [TO sTUDY] and to do, &c. 
Ver. 33. In all works of thought. In Prov. 
XIV. 17. a man of thoughts is a crafty man; 
Hebrew, a maſter of thought. And As xvii. 
29. Sculptura artis & cogitationis. 


Cogitare and cogitatio are often taken in an ill 


ſenſe, for contriving and deviſing miſchief. 


Pfal. lvi. 6. Their thoughts, i. e. their devices, 
are againſt me for evil. And Nahum i. 9, 11. 


What do you imagine, deviſe, againft the Lord? 
Et ex te exibit cagilans contra dominum malitiam. 


See Ferem. xvill. 18. J. lv. 7. 


St. Paul Rom. ii. 15. ſays, Their thoughts the 


mean while accuſing, or elſe excuſing, one another 
their conſcience bears teſtimony to them, either 


for good, or for evil. Epheſ. ii. 3. fulfilling the 


defires of the fleſh, and of the mind Cor thoughts] 
i. e. of their own fleſh, of their own mind, 
their carnal inclinations. And, ſpeaking of 
virgins, 1 Cor. vii. 34. he ſays, The unmarried 
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THO 


woman careth for [or thinketh of] the things of 
the Lord : is employed about matters of religion, 
and is defirous of pleaſing God. 


THOUSAND, in Hebrew, Eleph ; in Greek, 


Chilion; in Latin, Mille; in number, ten hun- 
dred, but often taken for a very great and 
indefinite number. So Deut. v. 10. vii. 9. the 
Lord ſheweth mercy to a thouſand generations. 
Pſal. Ixxxiv. 10. A day in thy courts is better 
than a thouſand. And Pſal. cv. 8. He hath re- 
membered his covenant 2 ever, the word which 


he commanded to a thouſand generations. St. Fobn, 


Rev. xx. 1, 2, 3, Ec. ſays, And I ſaw an 
angel come down from heaven, having the key of 
the bottomleſs pit, and a great chain in his hand ; 
and he laid hold on the dragon, that old ſerpent, 
which is the devil and Satan, and bound him a 
thouſand years. And caſt him into the bottomleſs 
pit, and ſhut him up, and ſet a ſeal upon him, 
that he ſhould deceive the nations no more, till the 


thouſand years fhould be fulfilled ; and after that 


he muſt be looſed a little ſeaſon. And I ſaw thrones, 


and they ſat upon them, and judgment was given 
unto them; and I ſaw the fouls of them that 
auere beheaded, for the witneſs of Feſus, and for 
the word of God, and which had not worſhipped 
the beaft, neither his image, neither had received 
his mark upen their foreheads, or in their Hands; 
and they lived and reigned with Chriſt a thouſand 
years. But the reſi of the dead lived not again 


until the thouſand years were finiſhed. This is the 


firſt reſurrection. 


From theſe paſſages, ill underſtood, proceeded the 


opinion of the Millenaries, who thought that 
Feſus Chrift was to reign with his ſaints, on 
earth, for a thouſand years, before the day of 
final judgment. Thoſe who maintained this 


opinion, were not Heretics, or Schiſmatics, 
but ſome of the ancient fathers of the church, 
famous for learning, and venerable for ſanctity, 


who in good earneſt, and without obſtinacy, 
maintained an opinion, which they thought 
was clearly delivered in the Scriptures, Th 

came firſt from the Jews, who expected under 


the Meffiah a reign of a thouſand years, on 


earth, as appears in 2 £ftras iv. 35, c. 
vi. 18, But he who gave moſt reputation to 
this Hypctheſis was Papias, a diſciple of St. 
John the Evangeliſt, who pretended to have 
received from the apoſtles and their diſciples, 
the doctrine of the x > 8 Wy or our Saviour's 
perſonal reign on earth, for a thouſand years. 
Caius, a prieſt of the church of Rome, who 
lived in the ſecond century, treats the opinion of 
the Millenaries as a fable invented by Cerinthus. 
Vide ZEuſeb. Hit. Ecclef. lib. 3. cap. 39. | 


is. 


THR 


The word Millennium, or Millenary, ig 
in Scripture. Du Pin has 0 kh” 
tation on this ſubject, before his work on hy 
Revelation ſee our commentary on Rev, xx 
St. Auſtin, de Civit. lib. 20. cap. 7. St. Gres = 
. gory 
the Great, Moral. lib. 4. cap. 12. Andrea; Cre 
tenſis, Berengaudus, Ribera, and many oe: 
learned commentators, underſtood by a thouſand 
years, not a fixed and determinate number of 
years, but the whole time from the reſur. 
rection of our Saviour, which is the beginnin 
of his reign over the church, till the Q 
of the world, and the final conſummation of 
1 all 7 YT” 
HRACIANS, Opaxzs, rough, difficult, i. 
tones; from the Greek Nn on ek 
THRASEAS, Opzcez, Vulgate Thraſee, aud; 
_ cious, bold; from the Greek p 
THR ASEAS, or Tharſea, father of Apellomiu; 
governor of Cæle-Syria, 2 Macc. iii. 5. 
THRONE. Heaven is the throne of God, the 
earth is his foot-ſtool. Iſaiah lxvi. 1. 22 
Chrift ſat down at the right-hand of the throne 
of God. Accs vii. 49. The ark of the covenant 
was conſidered as the throne of God: P{l. 
Ixxxix. 14. xcvii. 2. Juſtice and judgment are 
the eſtabliſhment of the throne of the Lord. 
THRONE denotes that magnificent ſeat whereon 
princes uſually fit, to receive the homage of 
their ſubjects, or to give audience to ambaſſa- 
dors; where they appear in pomp and ceremony; 
from whence they diſpenſe juſtice. The throne, 
the ſcepter, the crown, are the ordinary ſymbols 
of royalty, and royal authority. Scripture often 
repreſents the Lord as fitting on a throne : 
Sometimes it is ſaid, that. the heaven is his 
| throne, and the earth his footſtool. Iſa. Ixvi. 1. 
The P/almif? ſays, that God had confirmed his 
throne in heaven, from all eternity. Pſal. ciii. 19. 
xciii. 2. xlv. 6. This throne was ſupported by 
pes and equity, xcvii. 2. The throne of the 
ord which was ſhewn to Ezekiel, i. 2, 3. was 
at the ſame time the moſt terrible, and yet the 
molt magnificent object, that can be imagine. 
It was an animated chariot, borne by four 
Cherubim of an extraordinary figure: The 
wheels were of inexplicable beauty and mage 
nitude, and animated, and conducted, by 2 
ſpirit. The throne of the Lord, which was 
cover the wheels and cherubim, was like glitter- 
ing cryſtal, with a ſeat of ſaphire. He who 
ſat on the throne was ſurrounded with ſplendor 
like that of fire, or of metal in fuſion; and 
about him glowed the colours of the rainbow. 
See alſo Iſaiah vi. 2, 3, 4 Vide FRAGMENTS 


The 


No. CLII, page 120. 


THR 


The cherubint upon the ark of the covenant, were 
alſo conſidered as a kind of throne of God: 
from whence it is faid in many places, that God 
fits between the cherubim: 1 2 iv. 4. 2 Sam. 
vi. 2. 2 Kings xix. 15. Pſal. xviii. 10. Ixxx, 
1. xcix. 1. Iſai. xXxxvii. 16. whether we 
conſider the cherubim of the ark, or the che- 
rabim which Jaiab and Ezekiel deſcribe as 
under, and about, the throne of the almighty: 
and probably to the ſame cherubim St Paul re- 
fers by the name of thrones. Coloſſ. i. 16. 

The THRONE of Solomon is deſcribed in Scripture 
as the fineſt and richeſt in the world. 1 Kings, 

xk. 20, It was of ivory, inlaid with gold. 
The aſcent was by ſeven ſteps; the back was 
round, and two arms ſupported the ſeat: twelve 
golden lions, one at each end of every ſtep, 
made a principal part of its ornaments. 

The Jewvs ſometimes ſwore by the throne of God, 
or by the heaven. 'The Son of God forbids ſuch 

fort of oaths; Matth. v. 34. xxiit. 22: for, 
ſays he, he who ſwears by heaven, ſwears by 


the throne of God, and by him who ſittetn 


upon that throne, There is a paſſage, Exod. 
xvii. 16. that might be underſtood in the ſenſe 
of an oath made by the throne of God. Quia 
manu folis Domini, & bellum Domini, erit contra 
Amalec; the Lord has lifted up his hand from 
his throne (he has ſworn by his throne) that he 
would make war againſt Amalek. Fide FRAG- 


MENT, No. CCX VIII, page yo. Thus in Judith, 
i. 12, Nebuchadnezzar ſwears by his throne, 
that he would make war againſt all who had 


rejected his ambaſſadors. 
la Scripture the Son of God 1s repreſented as 


ſitting on a throne at the right-hand of his 


father. Pſal. cx. 1. Heb. i. 8. Rev. iii. 21. 
And Jeſus Chriſt aſſures his apoſtles, that they 
ſhould fit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of {/rael: Luke xxii. 30. And in the 


TIB 
chy. Some moderns pretend, that by Bronet, 
principalittes, powers, and dominions. St. Paul 


means no more than temporal powers, ſubordi- 
nate to one another. Thus, thrones denote 


kingly power, principalittes ſtand for governors 


or princes, and powers 
trates of cities, &c. 


THYATIRA, Oudreipa, perfume, or facrifice of 


labour and contrition ; from the Greek bu, ſcent, 
perfume, and Teipe, I bruiſe, I diſturb. | 


THYATIRA, a city which ſome aſcribe to Myfſea, 


and others to Lydia, or to the Leſſer Aſia, be- 
cauſe it is on the frontiers of theſe three pro- 
vinces. St. John writes to the biſhop, or angel, 
of Thyatira, Rev. ii. 18, 19, &, I knw 
thy works, &c. | | | 


Some think this angel, or biſhop, was St. Carput, 


or St. Jrenæus but the firſt is very doubtful; 
and the latter is without any foundation. Epipha- 
nius, Hereſ. 5 1. ſays, that ſome heretics doubted 


of the authority of the Revelations, becauſe in 


their time there was no Chriſtian church at 
Thyatira; as if that was a proof there had 
been none. As to the Jezabel there, who pre- 
tended to be a propheteſs, it is believed that 

ezabel is only a 1 name, to denote 
ome very wicked woman; but it is not known 
who ſhe was. Several Greek manuſcripts read, 
Your wife Jezabel; and ſome of the primitive 


| fathers thought it was the wife of the biſhop of 


TH YRSUS. 


Revelations, we find the twenty-four elders 


itting on thrones in the preſence of the Lord. 
Rev. iv. 4. And, Dan. vii. 9. when God is 
about to enter into judgment with men, thrones 
are prepared for the judges. The Ancient of 
days is ſeated, his throne is as a flame of fire, 
his wheels are as conſuming fire ; ſtreams of 
fire radiate from his face; millions of millions 
of angels attend upon him, and thouſands of 
thouſands are round about him. 

Iunoxks, in the ſenſe of an order of the celeſtial 
hierarchy, Coloſſ. i. 16. may ſignify, as above 
hinted, the cherubim, which were conſidered as 
the throne of God. St. Paul, Eph. iii. 10. 
n. 12. does not mention thrones among the 
eceleſtial ſpirits that compoſe the angelic higrar- 

Vol. II. PART z. | 


by 


TIBARENIANS, a people bordering on Cappas 


this city. Others believe it ſtands for the Nico- 
laitans, who corrupted the manners of the faith- 
ful, and ſeduced them by their hereſies. 
the greater part judge, with good reaſon, that 
under the name of Jezabel St. John refers to 
ſome powerful preſumptious woman, who per- 
verted the people, by her vain pretences to 
prophecy. | 
There is mention of theſe rods, or 
Thirff in Macc. x. 7. The Fews carried them 
at the feaſt of tabernacles; and they ſtill carry 
ſomething like them in their Heſanna. They 
are branches of willow, myrtle, and palm tree; 
tied together, with eitrons or oranges hanging 
to them, which they wave in a religious manner 
towards the four quarters of the world. See 
FEAST OF TABERNACLEs. 


IARA. This name is often given to the high- 


prieſt's mitre. See CIDARIs. 


docia. See TUBAL. | 


TIBERIAS, T:Bepias, good wifion ; from In tub, 


good, and d raah, viſion: otherwiſe, the navel ; 
from Mn thabur : otherwiſe, bruiſing; from 


D thabar. 
TIBERIAS, a Hens city of Galilee, at the 


ſouthern 


ſigniſy judges, magiſ- 
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ſouthern extremity, on the weſtern ſhore, of 
the lake of Geneſareth; otherwiſe the ſea of 


Tiberias. It is thought its old name was Cin- 
nereth, or Hammath, or Emath, or Rathath, or 


Recchath : but M. Reland, Paliſt. lib. ii. p. 1037. 
ſhews, that this is very doubtful, and is only 
founded on the ſea of Ginnereth being after- 
wards called the ſea of Tiberias; which by no 
means proves that Cinnereth and Tiberias are the 
ſame town. Beſides, he obſerves, that the por- 
tion of Naphthali did not begin towards the 
ſouth, but at Capernaum; [Matt. iv. 13, ſays, that 
Capernaum was on the confines of Zebulun and 
Naphthali; and Joſbua ſays, xix. 34. that Naph- 
thali paſſes into Zebulun, towards the ſcath.] 
which is more to the north than Tiberias; and 
vet Cinnereth, Hammath, Rakkath, belong to 
the portion of Naphthali, Joſh. xix. 35. Tibe- 
rias, therefore, could not; ſince we know that 
it was ſouth of the lake of Tiberias. 

Jeſephus tells us, Antig. lib. xviii. cap. 3. De Bell. 
lib. ii. cap. 8. that this city was built in honour 
of Tiberius, by king Herod Agrippa. Pretty 
near it were baths of hot water; and it flood 
in a place where were many tombs and dead 
bodies; Joſeph. Antig. lib. xviii. cap. 2. which 
was contrary to the uſages, and cuſtoms of the 
Jeu. Tiberias was thirty furlongs from Hippos, 


fixty from Gadara, an hundred and twenty from 


Scythopolis, and thirty from Tarichea. Idem de 
vit ſud. page 1025. 1bid. page 1010. 

Herod the Tetrarch, who built this city, endowed 
it with great advantages. Its convenient fitua- 
tion ſoon made it conſiderable; and it became 
the metropolis of all Galilee, When Agrippa 
Was obliged to leave Rome, he retired thither 
with his uncle Herod : The emperor Claudius 
afterwards beſtowed it on him; for which 
reaſon, in medals it has the name of Claudia 
Tiberias. Joſephus took poſſeſſion of it, at the 
time of the wars of the Jett, and gave the 
baſtinado to the officer who came to propoſe 
terms of peace to it from the Romans. Veſpa- 
ian intended to put all the inhabitants to the 
edge of the ſword; but Agrippa, to whom it 
belonged, prevailed with him to be ſatisfied 
With beating down part of its walls. Tiberias 
was much frequented by fiſhermen and ſeamen ; 
whence we ſee a boat, on the reverſe of ſome 
. medals {truck in this city. In another medal, 
ſtruck under Trajan, we find the goddeſs Salus 
ſurrounded by a ſerpent, and fitting on a moun- 
tain from whence proceeds a great quantity 
of water; to ſhew that Tiberias was famous 
for its baths of hot waters, from whence diſ- 
eaſed people received great benefit. 
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In this city, certain Fezvs, and ſome of the mot 
learned of their prieſts, after the deſtruction of 
Feruſalem by the Romans, aſſembled and laid 
the foundation of an academy, which became 
famous by the Miſpna, which was compoſed in 
it; by the celebrated labours of the Maſsrite, 
the authors of the pointed vowels; and by the 
reputation of the doctors who there kept their 
ſchools. In the ſame city alſo reſided the pa. 
triarch of the nation. af 
Epiphanius obſerves, adverſ. Heref, page 127, that 
in the time of Conflantine the Great, the Goſpel 
of St. Fohn, and the Ads of the Apoſtles, tranſ. 
| hated into Hebrew, were diſcovered by count 
Joſeph, in the archives, or treaſury, of Tiberias; 
and that before this time no Chriſtian was per- 
mitted to dwell at Tiberias, or at Capernaum, or 
at Nazareth, or at Diocæſarea; and that count 
Joſeph, having obtained leave from Conſtantine 
to build a church there in honour of 7% 
Chriſt, he made uſe of a great temple, called 
Adrianeum, which had never been finiſhed, or 
conſecrated. This he compleated, and dedi- 
cated it to the uſe of the Chriſtians. Lampridius, 
de Severo, informs us, that the emperors Alex. 
ander Severus, and Adrian, had intentions of 
placing Jeſus Chriſt among the gods, and to 
conſecrate temples to him: From whence it 
proceeds, that at this day, fays the author, 
_ temples without ſtatues were ſeen in every 
city, which, for this reaſon, were called Adi. 
anea. | 
The lake, the pool, the ſea of Tiberias, is tlie 
ſame as the lake of Geneſar, or Geneſereth, 
or the ſea of Crnnereth, or of Galilee Ste 
CINNERETH. | 
TIBERIUS, TiBepoc, on of the Tiber. 
TIBERIUS ALEXANDER LYSIMACHUS, 
nephew to Philo the Few, and ſon of Alexander I 
Lyfimachus, Alabarcha, or chief of the Fews at | 
Alexandria, and brother to Philo the Jew. | 
Tiberius Alexander was therefore a Jew by 
nation, and even of the ſacerdotal race: but he 
quitted the religion of his forefathers, and be. 
came a Pagan. He was appointed to ſuccec« 
Cuſpius Fadus, in the government of Jude, 
A. D. 46. He made no innovations in the pro” 
vince, any more than his predeceſſor before 
him; which kept things in tranquility. He 
cauſed to be crucified James and Simon, ſons |} 
of Judas the Galilean, who had made an inſur- | 
rection forty years before. He governed Juda | 
till A. D. 48, and had for ſucceſſor Yentidu. 
Cumanus. Joſephus, Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 3: 
He was given as an hoſtage to the Parthial, 
when Corbulo engaged Tiridates to come t 
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Rome, to receive the crown from Tiberius. 
Tacit, Annal. lib. xv. cap. 26. 29. Dio. lib. Kii. 
A. D. 63. He was Prefect of Egypt, A. D 66. 


He was the firſt that acknowledged Veſpaſian as 
emperor, July 1, A. D. 69, and was lieutenant- 


general to Titus, at the ſiege of Feruſalem, 


A. D. 70. Titus had a great eſteem for him; 
and Tiberius Alexander was, in a manner, the 
principal man of his council. 

TIBERIUS. The emperor Tiberius, ſon of Livia, 
the wife of Auguſtus, and of Tiberins Nero, her 
former huſband, of the patrician family of the 
Claudii, was adopted by Auguſtus, A. D. 4, 
ſucceeded him A. D. 14, and reigned twenty- 
two years, ſeven months, and ſeven days. We 
ſhall not give a particular account of his life 
and government, but what may contribute to 
illuſtrate the Scriptures, which is the object of 
this work. | 

The Jews made application to Tiberius, A. D. 17, 
for ſome abatement of their taxes, with which 
they were oppreſſed. The emperor referred 


the matter to Germanicus, who was to proceed. 


this year on his expedition into the Eaſt. But 
we are not informed how Germanicus deter- 


mined this affair. Tacit. Annal. lib. xi. cap. 4. 


A. D. 19, of Tiberius the 6th, the Senate of 
Rome forbad any Jeiſh ceremonies to be exer- 
ciſed in the city; they even decreed, according 
to Tacitus, that the Fews ſhould be expelled 
[raly, except they changed their religion in a 
certain time; and that all who did not conform 
to this decree ſhould be reduced to ſlavery, But 
neither Foſephus, nor Suetonius, tells us, that 
| they were driven out of Jraly, Philo, Leg. 

p. 1014, imputes this perſecution to the in- 
trigues of Sejanus, who apprehended their too 
great fidelity might obſtruct the deſigns he was 


forming. Teoſephus ſays, Antiq. lib. xin. cap. 5. 
it took its riſe from four eus, who, profeſſing 


to teach Judaiſm at Rome, had perſuaded Fulvia, 


a Roman lady, to embrace this religion, and to 
put rich preſents into their hands, to be ſent, 
(as they faid) to the temple of Feruſalem; 
though in truth, they were converted to their 
own uſe. Tiberius being informed of this by 
Saturninus, the huſband of Fulvia, expelled all 
the Jews from Rome. Four thouſand of them 
were enrolled, to be ſent againſt the robbers 
in Sardinia. Sueton. in Tiber. cap. 36. 

It was towards A. D. 26, Tiberius ſent Pontius 
Pilate into Judea, to ſucceed Gratus, This 
governor attempted to conſecrate to Tiberius, 
golden bucklers in the palace of Herod at Feru- 
ſalem; but the 2 procured from Tiberius, a 


revocation of the order. Pilate alſo attempted 


TID 
td introduce the enſigns of the army on which 


were the eſſigies of Tiberius but the conſtancy 


of the Jews prevailed with Pilate to withdraw 
them. Vide PILATE. 


Forty years before the deſtruckion of Peru/alem, 


A. D. 30, of Tiberius 17, the Romans deprived 
the Fewws of the power of life and death. John 
xviii. 31. Judæi apud Caſaub. exerc. 15. u. 71. 
Philo Legat. p. 1015. But in the year follow- 
ing, Tiberius ſent orders to the governor, to 
make no innovations on the collins of the 
Jeu, nor to commit any violence on their 


| perſons, When Jeſus Chriff was dead, A. D. 


33, Pilate wrote to Tiberius, ſay Euſeb. Hit. 


Eccleſ. lib x1. cap. 2. Tertull. Apolog. cap. 8 


an account of his death, and of the conſequent 

prodigies. The emperor wrote to the ſenate in 
ſuch a manner, as ſhewed he deſired they ſhould 

| decree divine honours to Fe/us Chriſt. But the 
ſenate withheld thoſe honours, partly to main— 
tain their own authority, and to hinder others 
from adoring any god without their permiſſion; 
and partly in compliment to Tiberius, who had 
declined them when offered to him by the 
ſenate. Tiberius did not forbear to ſhew his 
good inclinations toward the Chriftians; and 
even threatened thoſe with death who ſhould 
give them any diſturbance. In effect, we do 
not find any perſecution of the church under 
this emperor. He died March, A.D. 37. 


TIBHATH, 7nav, murder, or cok; from au 


tabach. 


ITIBH ATH, or Thebat, a city of Syria, taken and 


plundered by David. 1 Chron, xviit. 8. Ste- 
phanus, the geographer, ſpeaks of a Thebes in 
Syria. It ſhould ſeem that Tibhath is called 
Beta, 2 Sam. viii. 8. TOR 

TIBNI, 1237, firaw, or hay; from jan theben: 
otherwiſe, underſtanding ; from dyg binah ; other- 

wiſe, filiation; from q ben, a 25 

TIBNI, or 7hebni, ſon of Ginath, competitor with 
Omri for the kingdom of 1frae/: But Omri pre- 
yailed. 1 Kings xvi, 21. Scripture does not tell 
us what death Tibni died; but it ſhould feem that 
he died in battle, A. M. 3079, ante A. D. g25. 


TICHON, pain, Tixev, middle, from D hoc: 


otherwiſe, preparation; from p cnn, 


TICHON. Ezekiel xlvii. 16, ſpeaks of the houſe + 
of Tichon, or Beth-tichon, on the confines of 


Auranitis, Its ſituation is uuknown ; but it 


could not be far from Damaſcus, nor from 


Trachonitis. Pliny mentions the Baætaceni, 


lib. v. cap. 23. Others read Betarreni, inſtead 


of Betaceni, | Hazar-hatticon, Eng. Tr.] 
TIDAL, by, 0zpyar, that breaks the ole; from 


biy hol, a yoke, and 2 dalal, t breaks other- 


"Wh wiley. 
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| wiſe, bnowledge of elevation; from yp jadab, 
knowledge, and d halah, elevation. The Sep- 


tuagint read Y reſh for * daleth; thargal. 


TIDAL, or Thedal, king of nations, or of Goim, 


TIGER, a fierce wild beaſt, 


Gen. xiv. 1. ZW PD 4dech-Goim, Some 
think he was king of Galilee of the Gerti/es, 
beyond 7-rdan, Matth. iv. 15. Symmachus 
tranſlates it King of Pamphilia ; the Syricc, King 
of the Galites ; Jaſbua ſpeaks of a king of the 
nations of Giga, or of Galilee, according to the 
Septuagiut. Joſh. xii. 23. 0 

It is mentioned but 
once in the Latin. Job ſays, iv. 11. 0 /aiſh. 
Tigris periit eò quod non haberet predam. But 
the Hebrew Laiſb, tranſlated tiger, ſignifies ra- 
ther an old lion, as in our tranſlation. | 


This animal is of the cat kind. Oppian ſays, that 


it is the moſt beautiful of quadrupeds, as the 
peacock 1s the fineſt of birds. It is ſo nimble 


and active, that the poets have fancied it to be 


conceived by the wind. In fable the chariot of 
Bacchus is drawn by tigers, to inſinuate that 
wine tames the fierceſt and moſt ſavage of men. 
In the Mogul's court they exhibit combats of 
men againſt tigers. Pietro della Valle, p. 4. 


 TIGLATH-PILESER. See TILGATH-PILNESER. 
TIGRIS, op, 11% pic, Heb, Chidekel, or Hiddekel, 


point of fwiftneſs, or ſwift as an arrow, Tigris 
in Perſian, ſignifies an arrow, ſays Q. Curtius, 
lib. iv. cap.g. Hiddeke! may be derived from 
mn chad, ſharp, and don chalal, fwiftneſs : other- 


wiſe, ſharp ſound; from o chol, found, and chad. 


Joyful found, or ſwiftneſs ; from chalal, and chol, 


and dn chadah, to rence : or, according to the 
Syriac and Hebrew, a voice, a found, a velocity. 


'TIGRIS, a famous river, which riſes in Armenia, 
and diſcharges itſelf in the Perfan gulph. Moſes 


calls it Hiddekel, Gen. ii. 14. 5 


pm. The an- 
cients Digilito, and to this day it is called Degil, 
or Tigil. Joſephus, the Chaldee paraphraſt, the 


Arabian and Perſian tranſlators, call it Digilat. 


Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 27. ſays, that at its fountain, 
and ſo far as it runs ſmoothly, it is called Dig- 
lito; but when it becomes more rapid, it is 
called Tigris, which, in the language of the 
Medes, ſignifies an arrow. He adds, that it 
riſes in the greater Armenia, in the midſt of a 
plain called Elegeſine: it enters the lake Arethuſa, 
and croſſes it, without mingling with its waters: 
after which it meets with mount Taurus, where, 
plunging into the earth, it paſſes under the 
mountain, and riſes again on the other fide. 
The cave at which it enters is called Zoroanda : 
and, in proof that it is the ſame river, and not 
another, that comes out again, on the other ſide, 
it re-produces at its opening, what had been caſt 


3 


into it at its entrance into the cave: 


11 L 
; thus ſays 
Phny. Ptolemy alſo, places the ſpring of Tigris 


in the middle of Armenia, 399 20 min. N. |. 
[Part of the ſame ſtream is alen Hig, 3 


part D1IGEL, theſe united robab! 1 10 
Ei-dekel of Moſes.] 2 Probably form th: 


Strabo, lib. xi. ſcems to have taken for the foun. 


tain of the Tigris, its Te-appearance out of 
mount Taurus; fince he places it out of Arne. 
nia, and ſays it riſes ſouth of mount Niphates 
which is a part of mount Taurus. The Tipe; 


igris 
eaſt, and the Euphrates welt, are the boundaries 


of Mefopotamia ; which lies between theſe rivers, 
After having paſſed through a large tract of 
land, from north to ſouth, theſe two famous 
rivers diſcharge themſelves into the Perſian 
gulph. At this day they unite in one channel; 


but formerly they entered it ſeparately, as Pliny 


obſerves, lib. vi. cap. 27, 28. and in his time 


traces of the ancient channels were {till ſeen. 


The Tigris took its riſe in the land of Eden, and 
was one of the four rivers that watered the 
earthly paradiſe, Geneſis ii. 14. The Tigris 
overflows its banks in the beginning of ſpring, 
occaſioned by the melting of the ſnows on the 
mountains of Armenia, Ecclus. xxiv. 25. 


TIEVATH, Tmpn, O:##88, hope, union, or heap; 


TIEVA' 


from > cavah : otherwiſe, line, chord, or rule; 
from W car. - 

K H, or Thecue, father of Shallum, 2 Chr. 
xXxxiv. 22. Perhaps it may only mean, that 
Shallum was a native of Tikvah, or Tckoa. 


TILGATH.-PILNESER, N- DDD, DN -n, 


TILGATH-PILNESER, 


haz, king of Judah, 


beyAud-Daraonp, or Tiglath-pileſer, that binds ur 
takes away captivity, miraculous, or ruinas;, from 
TX aſar, to bind, and dz galah, captivity, and 
Nod pala, miraculous 5 or from on nephel, or dr 
maphala, ruin. That hinders or binds, and with- 
holds the ſnow that falls; from d& afar, to bind, 
to hinder, and the Chaldee n thelag, to ſr; 
and from dh palah, ta diſperſe, to divide. This 
name is AhHrian, and therefore foreign to the 
holy language. | 5 

or Theglat- Phalaſſar, 
king of 4/jria, ſon and ſucceſſor of Sardanopa- 


lus; he began to reign at Nineveh, A. M. 3257, 


ante A. D. 747. Profane writers generally call 
him Ninus Junior. lian, Hiſt. Animal, lib. 
xii, cap. 12. calls him Thi/gam; Scripture calls 
him Tilgath-pilneſer, or Tiglath. pileſer, 1 Chron. 
v. O. 2 Kings xv. 29. xvi. 10. He reſtored the 
kingdom of Aria, after the diſmembring of it 
by Belefis and Arbaces. See SARDANAPALUS: 

finding himſelf preſſed by 
Reſin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Iſrael, 
and unable to oppoſe them, leut ambalfacor 7 
: | | gal 


TIM TIM 


Tilgath - pilneſer, to deſire his aſſiſtance againſt hoping that his deſire of recovering it might 
theſe kings, 2 Kings xvi. 7, 8, 9, &c. At the have paſſed away, or, that the dream might 
ſame time he ſent him all the gold and filver have revived in his memory. St. Paul adviſes 
found in the treaſuries of the temple, and of the the faithful to redeem the time, becauſe the days 
palace. Tilgath-pilneſer marched againſt Rezin, are evil; i. e. to let the time of the anger and 
killed him, plundered Damaſcus, and tranſ- rage of wicked men paſs away, and wait for 


ported the inhabitants to places on the river more favourable circumſtances. | 
Cyrus. Ahaz went to meet this prince at Da- [I doubt whether our learned author has hit the | | 1 
maſeus, 2 Chron, xxviii. 20, 21. but T/gar- true meaning of theſe paſlages: I think I hear 24 


pilneſer was not fatished with the preſents of Nebuchadnezzar ſaying, “ It has pleaſed God to 
Ahaz, but entered Fudeza, where he found no grant me a dream, evidently prophetic, and mo- 
oppoſition, and ravaged the whole country. He nitory ; to warn me againſt approaching danger 
did the ſame in Samaria, carried away the tribes from enemies: now, you reſuſe to explain it, 
of Reuben and Gad, and the half tribe of Ma- becauſe you would have the time paſs away 
nolſeb, and tranſplanted them to Halah. Habor, during which this warning might be of uſe : you 
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and Hara, upon the river Gozan, 1 Chron. v. refuſe to explain it, till after the opportunity for 1 
26, He took alſo the citics Jon. Abel-beth- profiting by it, is over: in this delay, you aſſiſt 1 
maachah, Faucaßh, Kedeſh, Hazor, Galilee, and my enemies, by keeping me in ignorance. I am e "it 
the countries of Gilead, and Napthali, and car- Afſure you mean to protract the time, beyond the 20h 
ried away the inhabitants into Afjria, 2 Kings event predicted.” St. Paul adviſes his Chriſtian: 19 
xv. 29. Tilgath-pilneſer reigned nineteen years friends to REDEEM time: i. e. to buy back | JOY 


at Nzneveh, he died A. M. 3270, ante A. D. 728. again, like thoſe who have fold a commodity” 14. 
His ſucceſſor was his ſon Shalmane/er. much beneath its value; to re- purchaſe, and re- Wh 
ION, jvm, muttering: from pb lun: otherwiſe, poſſeſs it: it is true, this is impoſſible in reſpect qi 
his ſuſpenſion ; from don thalah, to ſuſpend : other- of time; but the perſon who is deſirous of re- | 1 
wife, Their heap ; from don thalal, heap or maſs, purchaſing what he has ſold too cheaply, will. 1 
and the pronoun } an, theirs. | take eſpecial.care.of the remainder of his com- | 1 
IILON, or TBilon, ſon of Shimon, a deſcendant of modity z and will eſteem hat ſo much the more 1 
Caleb, i Chron. iv. 20. | valuable, as he has been a loſer by his former 
TIME, Tempus. This term is commonly taken in conduct; which is preciſely, I apprehend, what fa. 
all languages for the meaſure of motion, or for the apoſtle deſigned by his precept.) FH 
the duration of any thing. [Time, ſays Mr. King Ahaſuerus conſulted the wife men which knew | [7 
Locle, is the flux. of inſtants.) It is alſo taken e times, Eſth. i. 13. i. e. his counſellors, . who | 
tor opportunity, for the favourable moment for underſtood the hiſtory, cuſtoms, and laws of the 
doing, or omitting, any. thing. The Time of Perfians, Ferom has tranſlated, he conſulted the 
ay one, ſignifies the time of his coming. 1/aiah ſages, who were always near his perſon, accord- 
Xlil. 22. prope ęſt ut veniat Tempus ejus, & dies ing to the cuſtom of kings. The Chaldee para- 
ejus non elongabuntur. Feſus Chriſt, ſpeaking of phraſt infiſts, that he conſulted the children of 
his death, ſays, that his time was not yet come, Ufachar, who were ſkilful in the ſcience of times 
John vii. 6, 7. ; and ſeaſons. Moſes ſays, Deut. xxxiii. 18, 19. 
The time of 1 vengeance of God, is- ſpoken that thoſe of this tribe ſhould invite the people 
of as the time of the Lord, the time of his vi- to come to the mountain: poprlos vocabunt ad 
ſuing: Woe unto them, 12 their day is come, the montem. They ſhall be able aſtronomers, and 
time of their viſitation. Behold, I am againſt thee,, ſhall know the feſtival days exactly ; they ſhall 
0 thou moſt proud, ſaith the Lord God.of hoſts ;. for invite their neighbours to repair to Zeru/alem, to 
thy day is. come, the. time that I will viſit thee, the holy mountain. | | 
Jerem. I. 29, 33: | Jeſus Chrift ſays to his apoſtles, who aſked him if 
10 redeem the time, Daniel ii. 8. J know. of cer- he was ſoon to reſtore the kingdom to [/rael ? 
taimy that ye would gain the time, or redeem the Acts i. 7. It is not for. you to know the times, or 
time. And Epheſians v. 16. Redeeming the time, the ſeaſons, which the Fatber has put [RESERVED] 
becauſe the days are evil. Theſe expreſſions may i his own power. They ſtill thought that the 
bgnify, to gain time; to protract an affair to a kingdom of the Meſſiah was a temporal king- 
great length; to wait for a more favourable. op- dom. But the Holy Ghoſt, which they received 
portunity, Thus Nebuchadnezzar's magicians at Pentecoſt, inſtructed them, that the com- 1 
would have gained time, requiring a length of plete kingdom of the Mefhah, the renovation of 1 
time from the king wherein to explain his dream; all things, was not to take place before the £99 
| 8 | OW 


TIM 

of the world. St. Peter, ſpeaking to the Jews, 
Acts iii. 20, 21. refers to the time of refreſh- 
ing; the time of the reſtoration of all things. 
And St. Paul, 1 'Theſl. v. 1. uſes almoſt the 
ſame terms as thoſe in which our Saviour ex- 
prefſed himſelf to his apoſtles, concerning his 
laſt coming. FRF 

A time, times, and half a time, in Dan. xii. 7. and 
Rev. xit. 14. denotes three years and an half; 
which the perſecutions continued, againſt the 
Fewws in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
againſt the Chriſtians in the time of Diocleſian. 
[Unleſs it be ſo many ſeries of years; during 


which the goſpel is to be oppreſſed and ob- 


ſcured : 360—720—180 = 1260 years.] Tempus, 
a year, Tempora, two years, dimidium Temporis, 
half a year. 

In Dan. iv. 13. ſeven times are taken for ſeven 
years. Until ſeven times [years] have paſſed 


over him. This denoted the ſeven years of 


the metamorphoſis of king Nebuchadnezzar. -In 
206k. iv. 10, 11, 4 tempore uſque ad tempus 
comedes; you ſhall eat theſe three hundred and 
ninety loaves, in the three hundred and ninety 
days, that I have appointed you. From one 
time to another time, is from the beginning of 
ſuch a term to the end of the ſame. | 
An acceptable time, a time of good. pleaſures, a 
time of favour, a time of viſitation z the time of 


the favour, of the goodneſs, and of the mercy 


of God; to which is oppoſed, a time of fury, 
a time of correction, the time of anger, of 
vengeance, the evil day, c. 


Our time, is put for the time of death: 1 Macc. 


ix. 10. Si appropiavit tempus noſtrum, moria- 
mur in virtute propter fratres noſtros. The 
devils complained that 155 Chriſt was come 
to torment them before the time: Matth. viii. 29. 
i. e. before the laſt judgment, at which the 


devils will be thrown for ever into the fire 


prepared for them. The fulneſs of time, Galat. 
iv. 4. ſtands for the time of the coming of the 
Meſſiah: The latter times alſo, denotes, occa- 
ſionally, the time of the Meſſiab, but elſewhere, 
the laſt judgment, and the time of the perſe- 
cution of ary Ante tempora ſecularia, 
Tit. i. 2. ſtands for that eternity which was 
before the creation of the world. Before the 
world there was properly no time: the time 
that has elapſed from Adam to us, is the 


Tempora ſzcularia, the times of ages, oppoſed 


to that duration of eternity, which preceded the 
creation, and which is a time improperly ſo 
called. Pſal. xxx. 16. 

We read in Pal. xxxi. 15. in manibus tuis ſortes 
mee ; my lot is within thy hands: p n 


TIM 
LXX. of 4aypo ps. Ag. Sym, TBeod. of alp: 
The Hebrew is, in manibus tuis te mpora mea mn 
time, the duration of my life, is in thy hand 
Several Latin copies read it in the ſame man: 
ner; as the Roman pſalters, of St. Germain des 
Prez, and that of St. Peter of Chartres. 

TiIMEUS, Tung, Timeus in Greek may 
perfect, honourable ; in Hebrew, admirab 
mn thamah, to admire. 

TIMEUS, father of the blind man whom 
Chriſt cured at Jericho; who is called Bar. 
Timeus, i. e. ſon of Timeus, Mark x. 46, 

TIMNA, yan, hindrance, probibition; from 73 
manah : otherwiſe, trouble, perfect and compleat 

from y nuah, motion, concuſſion, and Sp tha. 
mam, perfect, finiſhed. 

I. TIMNA, or Thamna, ſon of Eliphaz, and 
grandſon of Eſau, 1 Chron. i. 36. But we 
ſhould rather ſay, that Timna was mother of 
Amalel, and wife of Eſau, to reconcile the 
Chronicles with Gen. xxxvi. 12. 

II. TiMna, concubine of Eſau, and mother of 


 lignify, 


Amalek, Gen. xxxvi. 12. probably the ſame | 


Timna as the above. 

III. Tina, duke, or chief, of Idumea, after 
the death of Hadad, 1 Chron. i. 51. Gen, 
xxxvi. 40. | 

TIMNATH, wp, image, or figure; from pn 
mon : otherwiſe, enumeration ; from did manab : 
or, according to the Syriac, that eſtabliſbes. 


I. TIMNATH, Timnah, Thamna, or Thamnatha, 


a a City of Judah, Joſh. xv. 10, 57. Fudah was 


going to Timnath, when he met with Tamar, 


Gen. xxxviil. 12. This city may well enough 
be that which is between Feru/a/em and Di. 
olis, 

„ ee a city of the Philiſtiues, where 
Samſon married his wife. Judg. xiv. 1, Cs. 

Perhaps this is the ſame as the former, which 
might then belong to the Phil;fines ; for it was 
near their country. 

TIMNATH-SER AH, Wo-, G-, 
Thanath-ſare, or Thamath-hereſh, by the tranſ- 
polition of the d ſamech, figure, or image ex- 
tended, or that remains; from po mun, an image, 
and d /erah, extended, or remaining : or image 
of the ſun ; from dom cheres : otherwiſe, exten/roe 
enumeration ; from dun manah, to reckon, and 
Mo /arach : otherwiſe, image, tin; from tix 
Syrian and Chaldee, d ſarah. 


'TIMNATH-SERAH, or Thamnat-Saras, a city 


of Ephraim, which Fo/hua choſe for his dwelling 
and burying-place, 70%. xix. 50. xx1v. 30. 

TIMNITE, Hop, df , fee Timnath, 

TIMON, Tiuuv, honourable, worthy ; from the 


© Greek riui, Flic 
Ny 


le; from 


Fel | 


TIM 
MON, one of the ſeven firſt deacons, 4s 


vi. 5. Nothing particular is known of him. 
The Greeks honour four of the firſt deacons on 


Ju 28. They ſay of Timon, that being made 


iſhop of Beſtra in Arabia, he was burnt by 
the infidels. The Latins place his death on 
April 19, at Corinth, They tell us, that he 
preached ſome time at Berea, and then came to 
Corinth, where the Jews and Pagans threw him 
into the fire; and ſeeing that by a miracle he 
eſcaped from thence, they fixed him on a croſs, 
Dorotheus makes him ſometime biſhop of Beftra, 
and ſometime of Tyre and Sidon. See Bollandus, 
April 19. | 

TIMOTHY, T:u60z0s, honour of God, or valued 
God; from the Greek riui, and geg, God. 

| TIMOTHY, Timotheus, general of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, together with Bacchides, another 
general of the ſame prince, was twice defeated 
by Judas Maccabeus: Firſt; A. M. 3840, 
ſhortly after the purification and re-dedication 
of the temple, 2 Macc. viii. 30. Afterwards, 
again the ſame year beyond Jordan, ſeveral 
times. 1 Macc. v. 6, 7. He was killed a little 
after, with Chereas his brother, at Gazara, 
whither he had fled, aſter the loſs of a great 
battle. 2 Macc. x. 87. 

Il. TrMoTHY, general of king Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and governor of the country beyond 
Jordan, a different perſon from the former 
Timothy. 1 Macc. v. 11, 12. 2 Macc. xii. 20, 
21, &c. He aſſembled a great army beyond 
Jordan, but was overcome by Judas Maccabeus, 
and Jonathan his brother. Timothy falling into 
the hands of Dgſitbeus and Sofipater, begged his 
life of them, promiſing to ſet at liberty many 
Tewiſh priſoners ; giving his word of honour 
that he would releaſe the captives, he was ſet 
at liberty, without injury. We hear no more 
of him. See 2 acc. chap. xii. 1 Macc. v. 11, 
44. A. M. 3841, ante A. D. 163. 


Il. TiMoTHy, a diſciple of St. Paul. He was 


of Derbe, or rather of Lyra, both cities of 
Lycaonia. Acts xvi. 1. xiv. 6. His father was 
2 Gentile, but his mother was a Jeweſs. Her 
name was Eunice, and his grandmother's name 


was Lois, St. Paul commends their piety, and 


the good education they had given Timothy. 
2 Tim. i. 5. ili. 15. When St. Paul came to 


Derbe and Lyftra, about A. D. 51, or 52, the 


brethren reported very advantageouſly of the 
merit and good diſpoſition of Timothy, and the 
apoſtle would have him along with him. He 
circumciſed him at Lyfra, before he received 
him into his company. Acts xvi. 3. Timothy 
applied himſelf to labour in the goſpel, and did 


TIM 


St. Paul very important ſervices, through the 


whole courſe of his preaching. It is not known 


when he was made biſhop ; but it 1s believed 
that he received very early the impoſition of the 


apoſtle's hands, and that in conſequence of a 


particular revelation, or order from the Holy 
Ghoſt. 1 Tim. iv. 14. 2 Tim. 1. 6. St. Paul 
names him, not only his dearly beloved ſon, 


but alſo his brother, the companion of his 


labours, and a man of God; obſerving, that 


there was none more united with him in heart 


p 


and mind than Timothy. 


his holy diſciple accompanied St. Paul to Ma- 


cedonia, to Philippi, to Theſſalonica, to Berea : 
And when the apoſtle went from Berea, he left 
Timothy and Silas there, to confirm the con- 


verts. Acts xvii. 14, 15, 16, Sc. When at 


Athens, he directed Timothy to viſit him 


there: A. D. 52. And when he was come, 


About A. D. 56, St. Paul ſent Timothy and 
Eraſtus into Macedonia; Acts xix. 21, 22. and 


and had given him an account of the churches 


of Macedonia, St. Paul ſent him back to 


Theſſalonica, from whence he afterwards re— 
turned with Silas, and came to St. Paul at 
Corinth, Acts xviil. 5. There he continued with 
him; and the apoſtle names him with S:/as, 


at the beginning of the two epiſtles he- then 


wrote to the Thefſulomans. 


directed Timothy to call at Corinth, to refreſh 
the minds of the Corinthians in the truth. 
And ſome time after, writing to the ſame 


Corinthians, 1 Cor. iv. 17. he recommends to 


them to have care of Timothy, and to ſend him 
back in peace. Timothy returned to St. Paul, 
in Aſia, who there ſtayed for him. They went 
together into Macedonia; and the apoſtle joins 


Timothy's name with his own, in the ſecond 
epiſtle to the Corinthians, which he wrote from 
Macedonia, about the middle of A. D. 57; and 
he ſends his commendations to the Romans, in 


the letter which he wrote to them from Corinth, 


the ſame year, Rom. xvi. 21- 


Though it does not appear by the 4s, that. 


Timothy was with St. Paul the two years in 
which he was priſoner at Cz/area, nor during 


his voyage to Rome; yet as Timothy had ac- 


companied him in his journey to Feruſalem, 
Acts xx. 4. where he was apprehended, it is 
likely he alſo followed him to Caſarea, and to 
Rome; and it is certain he was in this laſt 
city when the apoſtle wrote to the Philippians, 
to the Coloſſians, and to Philemon, becauſe he is 
named in the titles of theſe epiſtles, which 
were written A. D. 60, 61, 62, The year 


following, when St. Paul wrote to the Hebrews, 


Heb.. 
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- Heb. xiii. 23. A. D. 64. he tells them, that 
Timothy was come out of priſon : But he men- 
tions no circumſtances, either of the impriſon- 
ment, or of the delivery of this diſciple. 

When St. Paul returned from Rome, A. D. 64, 
he left Timothy at Epheſus, 1 Tim. i. 3, 4. ii. 1, 
8.9. iii. 1, 8. v. 7, 20. to take care of that 
church, of which he was the firſt biſhop, as he 
is recognized by the council of Chalcedon. 
Chalcedon. Concil. tom. 4. p. 699. Vide & Conſti- 
tut. Apaſt. lib. vii. cap. 46. St. Paul wrote to 
him from Macedonia the firſt of the two letters 
that are addreſſed to him, 1 Tim. vi. 23. about 
A. D. 64, or 65. He recommends to him 
to be more moderate in his auſterities, and to 
drink a little wine, becauſe of the weakneſs of 
his ſtomach, and his frequent infirmities. After 
the apoſtle came to Rome, A. D. 65, being now 


near his death, he wrote to him his ſecond 


letter, which is full of kindneſs and tenderneſs 
for this his dear diſciple, and which is juſtly 
conſidered as the laſt will of St. Paul. He de- 
fires him to come to Rome to him before winter, 
and to bring with him ſeveral things that St. 
Paul had left at Troas. 2 Tim. iv. 10, 11, 12, 
13. If Timothy went to Rome, as is probable, 
he muſt be a witneſs there of the martyrdom of 
St- Paul, A. D. 66. | 
He returned to Epheſus, probably A. D. 67, and 
continued to govern this church as its biſhop ; 
for St. 7ohn the Evangeliſt, who reſided there 
at the ſame time, had the care of the churches 
of all Afia, by an authority ſuperior to that of a 
biſhop. The Acts of St. Timothy, of which 
Photius has tranſmitted an abridgment to us, 
Cod. 254. (See the Bolland. 24. Fanuary; M. 
De Tillemont. tom. ii. p. 161, 504.) import, that 
on January 22, A. D. 97, the pagans of Epheſus 
made a great feaſt, in which they carried in pro- 
ceſſion the images of their gods, being maſked 
and armed with great clubs; that Timothy ruſhed 
in among them, to prevent this idolatrous ſu- 
perſtition, but they killed him with ſtones and 
with their clubs. His diſciples carried him to 
a mountain near the city, upon which he was 
buried. The Greeks, Uſuard, and ſome Latins, 
put his feaſt on this day; but Bede, Raban, Adon, 
and others, place it January 24. The ancient 
martyrologies, under the name of Jerom, men- 
tion him September 27. 


If he did not die before A. D. 97, we can hardly 


doubt but that he muſt be the angel of the 


church of Epheſus, to whom St. John writes, 


Rev. ii. 1, 2, 3, &c. Though the reproaches 
of having left his firſt love, do not ſeem to agree 


TIR 

to ſo holy a man as Timothy. I Buoy 2% 
and thy labour, and thy patience, and Boso x top ws | 
not bear them which are evil; and thou haſt tried 
them which ſay they are apoſtles, and are ny 
and haſt found them lyars : And haſt burn, and 


haſt patience, and for my name ſake haſt laboured, 


and haſt not fainted. Nevertheleſs, I have fome. | 


what againſ} thee, becauſe thou haſt left thy 5. 
love. Remember Fae" from 22 2 
fallen, and repent, and do thy firft auorbs; or elſe 
J ꝛvill come unto thee quickly, and will remove 1h. 
candleflick out of his place, except thou repent 
The greater part of Interpreters think, that theſe 
reproaches do not ſo much concern 7 zmithy 
perſonally, as ſome member of his church, whoſe 


| of; 
zeal was become cool. Others are perſuaded 


that they may even be imputed to Timothy hin. | 


ſelf, who made ample atonement by his mar. 
tyrdom, for what the Holy Ghoſt reproaches 
him with in this place. We are not to think 
that the Saints are in an impeccable ſtate; or 
that their zeal never ſuffers any diminution, It 

is thought Timothy was ſucceeded by One/imu;, 
TIPHSAH, Hopp, 0zÞ&, d Oh, prſage, leap, or 
fiep, made in halting : or the paſſover ; from r: 
aſach. | 


TIPHSAH, or Thap/a, a city of Ephraim. Shu. 


lum fon of 7abeſb having ſlain Zechariah king 
of Iſrael, Menahem, general of this prince's 
army, procured himſelf to be acknowledged. 
king; 2 Kings xv. 16. A. D. 233, ante A. D. 
771. The city of Tiph/ah having ſhut its gates 
againſt him, he took it by force; and exerciſed 
the utmoſt cruelties againſt the inhabitants. See 
Foſeph. Antiq. lib. ix. cap. 11. 

TIRAS, dyn, that demoliſbes or deſtroys ; from d 
aras : otherwiſe, that waters; from 027 raſas. 
TIRAS, or Thiras, the ſeventh ſon of Fapheth, 
the ſon of Noah. Gen. x. 2. Interpreters agree, 

that he was the father of the T hracians. 

TIRATHITES. The word is not in the Vulgate, 
but only in the Hebrew of 1 Chron. ii. 55: 
PINT Tirathim. Vulg. Canentes. The Tira- 
thites, in Chaldee ſignifies porters. They de- 

ſcended from Hemath, head of the family of the 
Rechabites. 

TIRHAK AH, don, inquirer, examiner, or dul 
obſerver, whoſe eyes are ſtopped, or whole fight 
is diſturbed ; from 117 thur, to feet, to examine, 
and d caab, made dull : otherwiſe, turtle, or 
law made dull; from the ſame Y thur, a turile, 

or m therah, à law, and dad caab, to male 
blunt. This is an Ethiopian name; its etymo- 

logy is not in the Hebreau. 55 

TIRHAKAH, or Tharaca, king of Ethiopia ; x" 


ö 


ö 
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of the land of Cub, bordering on Paleſine and 
Egypt, This prince, at the head of a powerful 
army, attempted to relieve Hezekiah, then at- 
tacked by Sennacherib. 2 Kings xix. 9. A. M. 
3291, ante A. D. Sennacherib was then engaged 
in the ſiege of Lachiſb; yet he raiſed the ſiege, 
and went out to meet him. But the angel of 
the Lord ſmote his army that night, and killed 


of them to the number of eighty- five thouſand 


men. It does not appear that this prince had 


given Tirhakah battle; his army was routed 


before he came up to him, Trrhakah is called 
Thearchon by Strabo. lib. i. p. 653. This geo- 
grapher quotes Megaſthenes, who related, that 


this prince had carried his conqueſts as far as 


Europe, and even to the pillars of Hercules. 
TIRIA, Non, that ſearches or examines; from n 

thur : otherwiſe, that beholds; from d raab. 
TIRIA, or Thiria, fon of Fehaleleel; deſcended 
from Caleb, 1 Chron. iv. 16. | 
TIRSHAT HA, Nun, that overturns the foun- 

dation 3 from e fhathoth, foundation, and 17 


ther, or thua, that overturns: according to the 


Syriac, that beholds the time or the year. This 
word 1s foreign to the Hebrew tongue ; it will 
not be eaſy to find its true etymology in that 
AAanguapes = | 
TIRSHATHA, or Ather/ata, a title, it ſignifies 
The king's cup- bearer. dye An Pencerna Regis. 
Nehem. vii. 65, 70. x. 1, See NEHEMIAH. 
TIRZAH, pon, Heb. Tirzathah, benevolent, or 


complaiſant z from d ratza : otherwife, that 


runs; from y rutz. 

I. TIRZAH, or Ther/a, the fifth daughter of Zelo- 
pbehad, Numb. xxvi. 33. xxvii. 1. Joſh. xvii. g. 

II. TIR z An, a city of Ephraim, the royal ſeat of 
the kings of Jrael, from the time of Jeroboani 
the ſon of Nebat, to the reign of Omri, who 
built the city of Samaria, which then became 
the capital of this kingdom. Joſhua killed the 


king of Tirzah, Joſh. xii. 24. Menabem, the 


lon of Gadi, of Tirzah, flew Shallum, the 
ulurper of the kingdom of 1/-ael, who reigned 

at Samaria, and aſſumed the government him- 
elf, But the city of Tirzah ſhutting its gates 
againſt him, he made it feel the molt terrible 
eteQts of his indignation. See 2 Kings xv. 14, 
10. Foſeph. Antiq. lib. ix. cap. 11. 

TISHBITE, wn, that makes captives; from da 
ſhabah : otherwiſe, that turns back or recalls, 
that devells ; from . hb. 


TISHBITE : Theſbe, or Thijhbe, was a city of 


Gilead, beyond Jordan, and the country of the 

prophet Elijah, who from hence was called the 

Tibbite, I King xvii. 1. FEpiphanius ſays, that 

Toiſte was in the country of the Arabians, be- 
Vo“. II. Parr. z. | 
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cauſe in his time the whole diſtrict beyond 
Jordan belonged to the Arabians. Joſephus calls 
this city Theſbon, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 5. 

TIS RI, or Tizri, the firſt Hebrew month of the 
civil year, and the ſeventh of the eccleſiaſtical 
year. The Hebrews call it M87 Tizri, or, other- 
wiſe RWI"PS8) Roſh-haſhana, Initium vel ca- 
put anni. i.e. the beginning of the year. It 

_ anſwered to the moon of September. On the 


firſt day of this month was kept the feaſt of 


- trumpets, becauſe the beginning of the year was 
then proclaimed by the {ound of trumpets. On 
this day they refrained from all forts of ſervile 


buſineſs, and offered in ſacrifice a calf, a ram, 


and ſeven lambs. Levit. xxiii. 24. Numb. xxix. 1, 

It is thought Fo/ſbua died on the firſt day of Tri. 
The ſabbatical years, and the year of jubilee, 
began on this day. 


The third day was a faſt for the death of Gedaliah, 


the ſon of Ahitam, killed at Mizpah. 2 Kings 
V. 25. -Jerem."-xlt. 2. | 

The fifth day was a faſt for the death of twenty 
of the chief Jewih doctors; particularly for 
that of Akiba. | | i 

The eighth day, the dedication of Solomon's temple, 
which began on this day, and continued four- 
teen daye, to the 22d. 1 Kings viii. 35. 2 Chr. 
vii. 9, IO. | 

The tenth day, the feaſt of ſolemn expiation. 
Levit. xvi. 29. XXili. 27. Sec EXPIATION. 


The fifteenth of Tiſri, the feaſt of tabernacles. It 


continued ſeven days. Levit. xxiii. 34. See 
TABERNACLES. 
The twenty third day, the Fews keep the feaſt of 
The rejoicing fer the Law : they thank God for 
having given it them; they read the bleſſings ; 
and the hiſtory of the death of Moſes. Deut. 
xxxiii. xxxiv. 
TITANS, Tiräves, in Greek, it may ſignify re- 
venger, puniſber. | : 
TITANS, giants, famous in hiſtory, or rather in 
fable. Vide REPHAIM, | 
TITLE, Titulus. This word is variouſly uſed ;—- 
1. For a monument. Jacob role up early in the 
morning, and took the ſtone that had ſerved 
him for a pillow, and made a monument of it : 
Gen. xxviii. 18. Erexit in titulum. Jacob, to- 
gether with Laban, erected a title, or monu- 
ment, of their covenant, by a pile of ſtones on 
mount G!lead, Gen. xxxi. 45, 46. After the deatn 
of Rachel, Jacob raiſed her a monument. Gen. 
xxxv. 20. Abſalom in his life-time ſet up him- 
ſelf a monument, or title, called The hand of 
Abſalom. 2 Sam. xviii. 18. In moſt of theſe 
places the Hebrew word is Matzbah, naw, 
Statua, Columna, quicquid ſtatuitur & erigilur in 
| 1 monumentum. 
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monumentum. which, in general, ſignifies any 
thing ſet up as a memorial, whether a ſtatue, a 
* a ſtone, a mound, & c. Vide FRAGMENT, 


o. CLXVT. page 167. Moſes forbids the 


_ erecting of ſuperſtitious monuments, or titles, 


through all the coaſts of rael. Levit. xxvi. 1» 
See alſo, Numb. xxxiii, $2, © 


2. Title is taken for whatever is put upon any 


thing, as a mark. So, the title of a Pſalm, the 
title of a book. Thus we often find in the in- 
ſcriptions of the P/al/ms, [Pſal. xv. lvi. Iii. 
Iviii. lix. Is. Heb. rab . LXX. LTTVUNO Y pœ- 


OCiæ Th Aa, Ag. Taravo@p6vO» nal rhe. 


Sym. Terav6Ppoves , apwwps. Hieron. Hu- 
milis & ſimplicis David. | Pſalmus David in tituli 
inſcriptinem. The Hebrew reads, Michtam le- 
David; which Ferom, Aquila, and Symmachus, 
expreſs by, A P/aim of David, the humble and 
the ſimple Others, A golden Pſalm of David. 
We think it only means, A Pſalm, infcribed, 
ſealed, or marked, by the name of David. 
1/aiah ſays, xix. 19. the time ſhall come when 
a title, (or pillar) to the Lord ſhail be ſeen on 
the borders of Egypt; and an altar, or monu- 


ment, inſcribed to his name. The evangeliſts 


tell us, that a title was put on the croſs of our 


Saviour; 1. e. the ſubjeck of his condemnation, 


written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, © Feſus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Fews ;” which might 
be underſtod to imply, that Fe/us of Nazareth 
was condemned for aſſuming the quality of king 
of the Jews. | | 


3. Title ſeems alſo to be put for epitaphs, or in- 


ſcriptions; or, for pillars, tombs, or other erec- 
tions, &c. over the graves of the dead, We 
have already obſerved in this ſenſe the titles of 


| Rachel and Abſalom. See alſo 2 Kings xxiii. 17. 


the title of the man of God, ſent to reprove 
eroboam, and which was preſerved by king 
/h; and thoſe titles (or figns) mentioned by 
Ezekiel xxxix. 15. which were put near the dead 
bodies, that they might be buried. 


TITUS, T:Tos, honourable ; from the Greek Tew, I 


honour. 


TITUS, fon and ſueceſſor of the emperor Veſpa- 


ſian; brother and predeceſſor of the emperor 
Domitian. One of the beſt princes that the 
Roman empire ever had; liberal, generoug, mild, 
wiſe, and valiant. He thought that day loſt, 
in which he had not done ſome ſervice to man- 
kind. He was called the love and delight of 
human kind. He was made uſe of by provi- 
dence to accompliſh the deſtruction of the city 
and temple of Jeruſalem; and by that means to 
fulfil the denunciations of the Son of God againſt 


. 


a city, which had murdered the pro | 
2 eſus Chriſt himſelf, Match. 3 
3, &c. 

Veſpaſian was in Achaia with Nero, when that 
emperor appointed him to conduct the Fewiſh 
war, A. D. 66. He did not arrive in uz, 
till the year following, and began to form his 

army in 67. His ſon Titus, whom he bad 
choſen for one of his lieutenants, joined him at 
Pfolemais, with two legions which he brought 
wich him from Alexandria. Foſeph. de Bell, lib 
lll. cap. 5. Sueton. in Veſpaſ. cap. g. They 
began the war firſt in Galilee, that they might 
give the people of Feru/alem time to reflect on 
what was approaching. Titus gave many proofs 
of his bravery; and Veſpaſian, his father, being 
declared emperor, A. D. 69, and being obliged 
to ſet out for Italy, he left the whole care of the 
Tewiſh war to Titus. Titus laid ſiege to Jeru- 
alem in the beginning of April, A. D. 70. The 
firſt wall was taken April 28, the ſecond wall 
May 75th. The tower Antonia was taken by 
ſtorm, July 5, The perpetual ſacrifice was dil- 
continued, and entirely ceaſed Fuly 7 or 10. 
The temple was burnt, notwithſtanding Tit 
orders to the contrary, Auguſt 10, The Romans 
carried the third wall of the city, September ), 
and Titus entered the day following, September 8, 

After which Titus cauſed the temple and city to 
be razed, except three towers, Hippica, Phaſaele, 
and Mariamne, with the wall that ſurrounded 
the weſtern part of the city. De Bell. lib, vii, 
cap. 1, 34. The Fews have a tradition, that 
he cauſed a plough to paſs over the city, or at 
leaſt the temple, which was the token of entire 
deſolation; but it is believed this happened 
rather under Adrian, Vide Scalig. Iſagog. lib. iii. 
Thus was fulfilled the prediction of 7%, Chil 
who told his apoſtles, that the enemies would 
not leave one ſtone upon another of thoſe 
buildings, which they ſo much admired. Matt, 
xXiv. 2. Titus left at Feru/alem the tenth 
legion, under the command of Terentius Rufus; 
and as the approaching winter would not allow 
him to go to Rome to his father, he viſited ſeveral 
cities of Syria, where he often had games re- 
preſented at the coſt of the Fexvs, the {laughter 
of whom, ſays Joſephus, always made a part 
of thoſe entertainments. De Bell. lib. vii. cap. 
6, % 13 

He continued ſome time at Bery/us, and went to 
Antioch, in the beginning of A. D. 71. From 
thence he paſſed to Zeugma, on the Euphrat, 
where he had conferences with the ambafſacors 
of Vologeſus, king of the Parthians, He = 

| x retur 
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returned to Antioch, where he declined to med- 
dle with the privileges of the Jes, or to expel 
them from this city, as the citizens of Antioch 


earneſtly endeavoured to perſuade him : de Bell. 
lib. vii. cap. 14. He then paſſed through Je- 
ruſalem, in his way to Egypt. He could not for- 
bear ſhedding tears, when he ſaw the condition 
to which that city was reduced: and he made 
imprecations againſt thoſe who had forced him 
to this extremity, againſt his own inclination. 
de Bell. lib. vii. cap. 15. From Alexandria he 
went to Rome by fea, where he triumphed over 
the Jews, with his father Veſpaſſan. Among 


the plunder was the golden table, and the gol- 


den candleſtick with ſeven branches, with the 
roll of the law of the Feaws ; which were car- 
ried in the triumph, de Bell. lib. vii. cap. 17. 
The book of the law was kept in the palace, 
with the purple hangings that had been uſed in 
the temple. The golden veſſels were placed in 
the temple that Veſpaſian built, and conſecrated 
as the Temple of Peace, de Bell. lib. vii. cap. 19. 


Veſpofian died A. D. 793 Titus ſucceeded him, 


and governed the Roman empire two years, 


two months, and twenty days. His brother 
Domitian ſucceeded him. 


Il. Tirus, ſurnamed 7u/ius, a native of Corinth, 


II 


and hoſt to St. Paul in this city. We read, 
Acts xviii. 7. that St. Paul quitted the houſe of 


Aquila, where he lodged, and entered the houſe 


of one Titus Fuſtus, who feared God, and whoſe 


houſe adjoined the ſynagogue: As if he meant 


to hint, that he abandoned the eue, with 


reluctance, and was ready to return to them, if 


they would but relinquiſh their ſtubbornneſs, 


and hardneſs of heart. Some Greek MSS. read 


only Titus, without Fuſtus : others read, Titus 
the ſon of Juſtus. St. Chryſoſtom, in Ep. ad. 
Tit. 1. and Grotius, were of opinion, that this 
Titus was the biſhop of Crete, to whom St. Paul 
has addreſſed an epiſtle. But the contrary opi- 
nion, which diſtinguiſhes theſe two perſons, has 
generally prevailed. We know nothing parti- 
cular concerning Titus Juſtus. 

I. Tirus, a diſciple of St. Paul, was a Gentile 
by religion and birth, Galat. ii. 3. but was con- 
verted by St. Paul, who calls him his ſon, 


Tit. i. 4. Ferom ſays, Ep. 150. Qu. 11. that 


he was St. Paul's interpreter ; and this, proba- 


bly, becauſe he might write what St. Paul dic- 
tated; or, explain in Latin what this apoſtle 
ſaid in Greek; or render into Greek what St. 
Paul ſaid in Hebrew, or Syriac. St. Paul took 
him with him to Feruſalem, A. D. 51. Gal. ii. 1, 
about the time of the queſtion, Whether the 


converted Gentzles ſhould become ſubject to the 


I 


ceremonies of the law, Some would then have 
obliged him to circumciſe Titus; but neither he 
nor Titus would conſent. Titus was ſent by the 
ſame apoſtle to Corinth, 2 Cor. xii. 18. toward 


the end of A. D. 56. on occaſion of ſome dif- 


putes in that church. He was very well re- 


_ ceived by the Corinthians, and much ſatisfied by 


their ready compliance, but would receive no- 


thing from them; thereby imitating the diſin- 


tereſtedneſs of his maſter. 


From thence he went to St. Paul in Macedonia, 
and gave him an account of the ſtate of the 


church of Corinth, 2 Cor. vii. 6, 18. A little 
while afterwards the apoſtle defired him to re- 
turn to Corinth, to regulate things againſt his 
own coming. Titus readily undertook this jour- 
ney, and departed immediately, 2 Cor. viti. 5, 
16, 17. carrying with him St. Paul's ſecond 
letter to the Corinthians, Titus was made biſho 

of Crete about A. D. 63. when St. Paul was 
obliged to quit this iſland, to take care of the 
other churches, Tit. i. 5. The following year 
he wrote to him, to deſire him, that as ſoon as 
he ſhould have ſent Tychicus or Artemas to him, 
to ſupply his place in Crete, Titus would come 


to him to Nicopolis in Macedonia, (or to Nicopolis 


in Epirus, on the gulph of Ambracia,) where 
the apoſtle intended to paſs his winter. Tit. iii. 12. 


The ſubje& of this epiſtle, written A. D. 64, is, 


to repreſent to Titus, the qualities of a biſhop. 
As a principal function of Titus in the iſle of 


Crete, was to ordain prieſts and biſhops, it was 


highly incumbent on him to make a diſcreet 
choice. The apoſtle alſo ſuggeſts the advice 
and inſtructions that he ſhould give to all ſorts 
of perſons; to the aged, both men and women; 
to young people of each ſex; to ſlaves and ſer- 
vants, He exhorts him to exerciſe a ſtrict au- 
thority over the Cretans, and to reprove them 
with ſeverity; as a people addicted to lying, 
idleneſs, and gluttony. And as there were 
many converted Jews in Crete, he exhorts Titus 
to oppoſe their vain traditions, and fables; alſo 
the obſervation of the legal ceremonies, as no 
longer neceſſary ; to ſhew that the diſtinction of 


meats is aboliſhed, and that every thing is pure 


and clean to thoſe who are pure. He puts him 


in mind of exhorting the faithful to be obedient 


to temporal powers, to avoid diſputes, quarrels, 
and ſlander; to apply themſelves to honeſt call- 
ings; and to ſhun the company of heretics, 


after the firſt and ſecond admonition. | 
The Epiſtle to Titus has always been acknowledged 


by the church. The Marcionites did not receive 
it, Tertull. contr. Marcion. lib. 5. cap. ult. 
nor the Baſilidians, and ſome other heretics, 


I 2 Hieran. 
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Hieron. Prolog. in Epiſt. ad Tit, Tatian, the 
chief of the Encratites, received it, and preferred 
it before all the reſt. It is not certainly known 
from whence it was written, nor by whom it 
was ſent. | | 
Titus was deputed to preach the goſpel in Daſma- 
tia; and he was there A. D. 65, when the apoſ- 
tle wrote his ſecond epiſtle to Timothy, 2 Tim. 
iv. 10. He afterwards returned to Crete, from 
whence, it is ſaid, he propagated the goſpel in 
the neighbouring iſlands. He died at the age of 
ninety.four years, and was buried in the ifland 
of Crete. Menæa p. 259, 277. We are aſſured 
that the cathedral of the city of Candia is dedi- 
cated to his name, and that his head is there 
| wap! tory} The Greeks keep his feaſt Auguf? 25, 
ut the Latins Fanuary 4. 
TIZRI. See TIsRI. | 
'TOB, W, good, Or goodneſs, | 
TOB, the country of 750, Tubin, or of the Tube- 
mans, lying beyond Jordan, in the moſt north- 
ern part of the portion of Manaſſeb. Into this 
country 7ephthah retired, when driven away by 
his brethren, Judg. xi. 3, 5. This country is 
called Tobie, or Tubin, 1 Macc. v. 13. and the 
Fews of this diſtrict are called Tabieni, 2 Macc, 
X11. 17. Te 
TOB- ADONIJAH, Nau, my good god; from 
D fob, good, & adon, maſter, ruler, and jah, 
the Lord; otherwiſe, the goodneſs of the foundation 
of the Lord; from the ſame, tb and jah, and 
& eden, baſe, or foundation. 


'TOB-ADONIJAH, or Thobadonias, a Levite, and 


doctor of the law, ſent with others by king 
Fehoſhaphat into the cities of Judah, to inſtruct 


the people, 2 Chron. xvii. 8. A. M. 3092, ante 
A. D. 910. 


TOBhIAH, „, or Tebias, the Lord is good, or 


the goodneſs of the Lord : from 22 rob, good, or 
goodneſs, and d jab, the Lord. | 
I. TOBIAH, Tobias, or Tobit, was ſon of Tobiel, 
Ita Edit. Rom. LXX. Hebræi Munſter, and grand- 
ſon of Ananiel, of the tribe of Naphthali. Others 
make him fon of Ananiel, Ita Hebr. Fagu & 
Antiq. Edit. Latin. His habitation was in Ka— 
deſh, the capital city of Naphthali, The Greet 
text intimates, that he was of Thiſbe, which laid 
to the right of Kadeſh of Naphibali. Tobit mar- 
Tied Anna, a woman of his own tribe, and had 
by her one fon, whom after his own name, he 
called Tobiah, or Tobit, Tob. i. 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 
Tobiah was born A. M. 3262; he married Anna 
about 3281: he had young Tebiab in 3281; he 
was carried captive to Nineveh in 3283, ante 
A. D. 721. Though he lived in the midſt of 
Galilee, and in the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
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| Where the worſhip of the golden calves had long 
prevailed, yet he did not omit to go ſecretly to 
the temple of the Lord at Feru/alem, on the fc. 
lemn feaſts, and there to offer his tythes and 
firſt-fruits. He continued this pious practice 
from his youth, till Shalmaneſer took Samaria, 
and led him away captive to Nzineveh, with his 
wife and ſon, * 


In this country, he abſtained from the food of the 


Gentiles, and preſerved his ſoul pure from their 
defilements. God gave him favour before kin 
Shalmaneſer, who not only gave him liberty, but 
alſo made him his purveyor, 'Tob. i. 13. "Hu 
avis &yopzory;. Going on a time to Ragerin 
Media, he lent to one Gabriel, a Few, and his 
kinſman, or, according to the Greet, committed 
to his truſt, the ſum of ten talents ; about 24221, 

After the death of Shaimane/er, Tobit was diſgraced 
by king Sennacherib, his ſucceſſor; was turned 
out of his employment, fell to great poverty, 
and was forced to conceal himſelf, to avoid the 
death he was threatened with. Moreover, the 
king confiſcated his whole eſtate. 


But after the death of Sennacherib he returned to 


his houſe, and his goods were reſtored to him, 
He continued, as before, in the exerciſes of 
piety. One day, after he had buried a dead body, 
left in the market place, he durſt not enter his 
houſe becauſe of the uncleanneſs he had ſo con- 
tracted : he therefore went to fleep under the 
wall of his court. While he flept here the 
warm dung of a ſparrow, or (wallow, whoſe 
neſt happened to be juſt above him, fell into his 
eyes, and deprived him of his fight. This mis- 
fortune, which God permitted by way of trial, 
did not provoke him into repining and impa- 
tience, but he ſtill retained his integrity, not- 
withſtanding the infults and reproaches of his 
relations; and of his wife herſelf, who aſked, 
where were the fruits of all the works of charity 
he had done? | 
Seeing that he could be of no further uſe, but was 
become a burden to himſelf and to others, he 
begged of the Lord to take him out of this lite: 
and thinking himſelf near death, he ſent his ſon 
to Gabriel at Rages, to fetch the money left with 
him. Tobias went thither, married Sara the 
daughter of Raguel, and brought the money to 
his father. Alſo, by means of the gall of a fiſh 
which he had caught on the banks of the Tigri, 
he reſtored ſight to his father. Vide ToBianll 
Tobit intending to reward the angel Raphae!, who 
had conducted his fon to Ecbatana, and whom 
he took to be a mere man, offered him half of 
what his ſon had brought out of Media. But the 


angel, taking them into a private place, als 
: po 
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ſpoke to them: Bleſs the great God of heaven, 
who has thus manifeſted his mercy towards you. 
Prayer joined to faſting and alms-giving, is bet- 
ter than all the riches in the world, And fince 
you were agreeable to him, he has thought fit to 
make trial of your virtue. I am the angel Ra- 
hae, whom God has ſent to relieve you, &c. 
Then the two Tovits, father and ſon, proſtrated 
themſelves on the earth, worſhipping God for 
three hours. On this occaſion Tobit compoſed a 
canticle of thankſgiving, in which he extols the 
greatneſs, the power, and the goodneſs, of God; 
he foretels the reſtoring of Feruſalem, the end of 
the captivity, the magnificence of the holy city, 
and its temple, and the multitude of its inha- 
bitants. After Tobit had recovered his fight, he 
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When they arrived at their inn, a place on the river 


Tigris, Tobiah went into the river to wafh his 
feet, when preſently a great fiſh leaped out of 
the water, as if it would devour him. The 
angel bid him take courage, and ſeize it by the 
gills, and draw it to land; then to take out the 


heart, the gall, and the liver, which would 


compole ſome particular remedies. Being come 
pretty near to Ecbatana, Tobiah aſked the angel, 


where they ſhould lodge? He told him, there 


lived in that city one Raguel, who has an only 
daughter, whoſe name is Sara. You are his 
neareſt kinſman, and all his eſtate ought to come 
to you : you mult therefore marry her. 


Tobiah anſwered, I have heard ſay, that ſhe hath 


lived forty-two years, and {aw the ſons of his 


grandchildren. He was fifty-fx years old when 
he became blind, and recovered his ſight at ſixty. 
When dying, he called his ſon Tobias, and feven 
young grandchildren, and ſaid to them; the 
deſtruction of Nineveh is near; the land of 1/- 


rael that has been forſaken ſhall be peopled again; 


the houſe of God that was burnt ſhall be rebuilt 
again, My children, ſerve the Lord in truth ; 

_ endeavour to do what is agreeable to him. Con- 
tinue not long here; but, as ſoon as you have 
buried your mother near me, in the ſame ſe- 
pulchre, think of leaving this place as ſoon as 
poſſible. | 

All this happened, as Tobit had foretold; Tobias, 
his ſon, faithfully performed all he commanded. 


So that after Tobit had lived an hundred and two 


years, he died in peace, and was honourably 
buried in the city of Nineveb. A. M. 3363, ante 
A. D., 641. | 2 

Il, ToBlas, ſon of Tobiab, or Tobit, mentioned 
above, and of Auna, his wiſe, of the tribe of 
Naphthalz, was born A.M. 3281, ante A. D. 
723. He was very young when carried captive 


to Nineveh, with his father, by king Shalma-- 


neſer, A. M. 3283. His father Tobit educated 
him in the fear of the Lord, and in the practice 
of the law. His father ſuppoſing himſelf near 


already had ſeven huſbands, but they are all 
dead, being ſlain by a demon that haunts her. 


I am afraid the ſame fate ſhould happen to me, 
by which I ſhould bring the grey hairs of my 
parents to the grave. The angel replied, the 


dæmon has power over thoſe only who marry to 
gratify a brutal paſſion : but when you have 
married this young woman, live with her in 
continence for three nights, and the firſt night 


put upon hot coals the liver of this fiſh, the fume 


of which will drive away the evil ſpirit, 


Entering into the city, they went ſtrait to Raguel, 


death, called him, and gave him many pious 


inſtructions; alſo, adviſed him to be induſtrious 


in recovering the ten talents, committed to Ga- 
bael, who dwelt at Rages in Media. He added, 
* be not diſcouraged, my ſon; we are poor 


now, it is true, but we ſhall be rich enough if 


A 


we fear God, if we avoid fin, and if we practiſe 


good works.“ 

lle bid Tcbiab ſeek a guide, who could conduct him 
into Media. Tobiah went out for this purpoſe, 
and ſoon found a young man, who appeared 


willing to undertake the journey. Vide RAPHAEL. 


who received them with much joy. He ob- 
ſerved in young Tohiab a great reſemblance of 
his father, and being informed he was his ſon, 
he fell on his neck, and embraced him, with 
tears. Having ordered ſomething to eat, Tobiah 
told him, he would not fit down to his table, 
before he promiſed him his daughter Sara in 
marriage. Rague/ apprehending the ſame mis- 
fortune might happen to him as had happened to 
the other huſbands of Sara, durſt not return an 
anſwer; till the angel ſaid, You need not heſitate 
to give your daughter to this young man, be— 
cauſe he fears God; and your daughter is due 
to him, as her neareſt kinſman; for which rea- 
ſon no other could take her to wife. Raguel on 
this promiſed him his daughter; and taking 
Sara's right hand, and putting it into that of 
Tobiah, he ſaid to them, May the God of Abra- 
ham, of Iſaac, and of Jacob, be with you both, 
unite you, and pour out his bleſſings upon you. 


fter ſupper, Tobiah was taken into the nuptial 


chamber, where having put the liver of the fiſh 
upon burning coals, the angel Raphael ſeized the 
dæmon, and chained him up in the deſarts of 


Egypt. (See RAPHAEL and ASMODEUS.) Then 


bia and Sara betook themſelves to prayer, 


and paſſed the night in continence. The day 


following, very early, Raguel ſent to ſee whe- 
ther Tobiah was alive or dead; and, for fear of 
the 
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the worſt, had already provided a grave for him. 


But when he heard that he was living and in 
good health, he filled up the grave, and praiſed 


God Then preparing a great feaſt, he invited 
all his friends and neighbours. | 


Tobiah called the angel, gave him the bond, and 


deſired him to go to Rages himſelf, and to re- 
ceive from Gabae! the money, which was the 


chief occaſion of their urge which he did, 
a 


and brought with him 


bael himſelf, who de- 
fired to ſee young Tob1ah. 


In the mean time, Tobit the father, with his 
wife Anna, were in great trouble about their 


ſon, fearing that ſome misfortune had befallen 


him. Eſpecially Anna was inconſolable, and 


went out every day that way by which he was to 


return, in hopes of meeting him. Nor was 


Tobiah himſelf leſs impatient to return to his 
parents. Raguel would fain have detained him 
longer, but Tobiah was ſo urgent, that at laſt 
he conſented to let him depart with his wife 
Sara, and much property. 


When they came to Charan, or Haran, Raphael 


ſaid to Tobiah, you know in what condition 


you left pour father; if you think well of it, we 


will go before, and let your ſervants and your 


wife come ſlowly after, with the cattle. This 


being concluded on, they went forward. 
Anna, Tobiah's mother, perceiving him at a 
diſtance, ran to carry the news to her huſband. 
At the ſame time came in the dog that had 
followed Tobiah, as it were, to tell that his 
maſter was hard by. Old Tobit, blind as he 
was, roſe up, and taking a ſervant by the hand, 
ran to meet his ſon, fell upon him, and em- 
braced him : his mother did the ſame, and both 
began to weep. Tobiah then taking the gall of 
the fiſh, he rubbed his father's eyes with it, 
and in about half an hour afterwards a thin 
white film or ſkin, like the inward ſkin of an 
egg, began to fall from his eyes; upon which he 
recovered his ſight. Seven days after arrived 


Sara. Tobiah's wife, with the ſervants and cattle. 


Tobit, calling his friends together, made a feaſt 
that continued ſeven days; then being deſirous 


to give Raphael his reward, whom he ſtill took 


for a mere man, the angel diſcovered himſelf to 
them. Vide Tospirt. 


God bleſſed this mariage, and gave Tobiah ſeven | 
children. After his return he lived with his 


father about forty-two years. He then paid him 
the laſt duties; and having done the ſame by his 
mother, he quitted Nzneveh, with his wife and 
children, and returned to his father and mother- 
in-law at Ecbatana. He alſo cloſed their eyes 
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and lived to ſee his children's children, to the 
fifth generation, After having lived fourſcore 
and nineteen years, he died in peace, and wa; 
buried by his children. He was ſent to Raves 
A.M. 3322; he died A.M. 3380, ante A. D. 


624. | 
The book of Tobit contains the hiſtory of the father 
and ſon, now related. It is thought to have 
been compoſed by them, or, at leaſt, that the 
left the materials out of which it was compoſed; 
for there may be obſerved in it, ſome reflection; 
that ſeem not to have proceeded immediate! 
from themſelves. It is not doubted but that the 
original of this work was either in Hebrew or 
Chaldee, though it cannot now be found. St. 
Ferom having retrieved a CHaldee copy of it, took 
a man who perfectly underſtood this language, 
who rendered it iato Hebrew, which at the ſame 
time St. Ferom tranſlated into Latin. This 
Latin tranſlation we now follow, and it was de. | 
_ clared authentic by the council of Trent. Before 
this tranſlation there was another from the 
Greek, the author of which, and its age, are 
unknown. It was made from a different ori. 
ginal than that of-St. Ferom, and very often | 
diſagrees with it pretty much. The ancient 
Latin tranſlations from the Greek, were not very 
conſiſtent with one another; and the Gree} 
copies we now have are not all alike. 
We have the hiſtory of Tobit in Hebrew, printed 
by Fagius and by Munſter. Origen had been 
informed, that the > read Tobit in their own 
language. Origen. Ep. ad African. Huctius hal 
an Hebrew mannſcript of 7obit in his poſſeſſion. 
We cannot judge of that which the 7ews had, 
and which Origen mentions, becauſe it is un- 
known to us; but thoſe of Fagius and Munjter 
are different from both the Greek and the Latin, 
and can be thought to be only copies or tram 
lations, and thoſe modern enough, from the 
Greek or the Latin verſion, The Syriac verſion has 
ſo great a conformity with the Greet, that it 13 
_ eaſily perceived to have been made from it. 
Laſtly, the Latin verſion being the molt natura, 
the moſt perſpicuous, and molt free from foreign 
circumſtances, has the greateſt tokens of truth. 
The book of Tobit not being received into the 
canon of the FJezvs, was not admitted into that 
of the ancient Chriftian authors; Jerom does 
not regiſter it among the ſacred books. Some 
moderns have ſpoken of it with very little fe. 
ſpect; Paul Fagius has pretended, that it did 
not contain a true hiſtory, but a pious fiction; 
_ wherein is given a pattern of a good father 
and an obedient ſon; exemplifying in pas 

man 
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manner God rewards the practice of good works, 


eren in this life; eſpecially the care of bury- 
ing the dead. | 

Notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, we are aſſured 
that 9 had always a great regard for this 
book. Origen, in his epiſtle to Africanus, ſays, 
that they read this work, but placed it among 


their apocryphal writings. Ferom acknowledges, 


that though they did not receive it into their 
canon, yet they admitted it among their Hagio- 
grapha: Duem Hebræi de catalogo divinarum ſcrip- 


turarum ſecantes, his que hagiographa memoraut 


manciparunt. Hieron. Ep. Chromat. & Heſiud. 
Grotius owns, that they read this work, and 
conſidered it as a true hiſtory. Grot. Prefat. in 
Job. Vide & Sixt. Sen. lib. viii. Biolith, 

In the Chriftian church, ſeveral of the ancient 
fathers admitted this book as canonical. St. 
| Cyprian quotes it in more places than one, as 
a divine writing, and diCtated by the Holy 
Ghoſt. Cypr. lib. iii. Teftim. & lib. de opere & 
Eleemoſ. Polycarp in his epiſtle, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Origen, contra Celſ. lib. iii. the au 
thor of the Apoſtolical Conflitutions, lib. i. cap. 
1, lib. iii. cap. 15. St. Baſil, St. Ambroſe, 
St. Jerom, St. Auſtin, and others of the 


fathers, have often quoted it, as they quote 


other canonical books. Tobit is expreſsly men- 
tioned in the catalogues of holy books compoſed 
by the council of Hippona. An. 393. Can. 98. 
in the third council of Carthage, Au. 397. Can. 
47. in the epiſtle of Innocent l. to Exuperus, in 
the Roman ſynod, held under Gelaſius; in the 
more modern authors, as Caſſiodorus, Rabanus 
Maurus, Iſidorus of Seville, the decree of union 
between the Greeks and Latins under Euge- 
nins IV. and, laſtly, in the council of Trent. 
[Notwithſtanding which, Proteſtants by rejecting 
it avoid many difficulties; they are amply juſtiſied, 
by its non-exiſtence in an authentic original 
and by the contrariety found in thoſe tranſlations 
which have come down to us. It -may be 
AUTHENTIC, as a hiſtory (and probably it is 
founded on fact) without being CANONICAL, 
or inſpired: and therefore it is very properly 
placed among the apocryphal writings. j 

II. Tom1as, brother-in-law to the high-prieſt 


Omias II. father of Feſeph, and grandfather of 


Hyrcanus; Toſephus, Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 4. 
This wr Io oo little 3 but his ſon 
Joſeph, and his grandſon Hyrcanus, are very 
well known in hiſtory, 2 Macc. iii. 11. gives 
Hyrcanus the ſurname of Tobias. 
. ToBIAH, an Ammonite, an enemy to the 
Jews. He ftrenuouſly oppoſed the rebuilding 
of the temple, after the retuin from Babylon. 
Neh ii. 10. iv. 3. vi. 1, 12, 14. A. M. 3550, 
3 


1idorus of Seville, thought he peopled Armenia : 
„ the. 
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ante A. D. 454. This Tiobiah is called in 


ſome places the /ervant, or ſlave, of Nehemiah; 
ng; becauſe he was of ſervile condi- 


tion. owever, he was of great conſideration 
among the Samaritans, where he was governor 
with Sanballat. Tobiah married the daughter 
of Shechamah, a principal Jew of Feruſalem, 
and had a powerful party in bits cor itſelf, 
which was oppoſite to Nehemiah, Neh. vi. 18. 


He maintained a correſpondence with this party, 


againſt the intereſts of Nehemiah ; but this pru- 
dent governor, by his wiſdom and moderation, 
defeated all their machinations. Nehemiah being 


obliged to return to Babylon, after he had re- 


paired the walls of Feru/alem, Tobiah took this 


opportunity to come and dwell at Feruſalem ; 


and even obtained of Eliaſbib, who had the care 


of the houſe of the Lord, an apartment in the 


temple. But Nehemiah returning from Babylon, 
lome years after, drove Tobiah away, and threw 


his goods out of the holy place. Nehem. xiii. 
4—8. The year is uncertain. Scripture makes 


no farther mention of Tobiah: probably he re- 
tired to Sanballat at Samaria. | 


V. ToBlAH, ſon of Noleda. His children or 


grand-children returned from the captivity, 
Ezra ii. 60. [children of Nokoda. Eng. Tr.] 


'T OBIE, T83/8, from 2118 7ob, good. 1 Macc. v. 13. 
I. TOBIJAH, or Thob-1as, a Levite, and doctor 


of the law, ſent by king 7ehoſhaphat through the 


cities of 7udah, to inſtruct the people, 2 Chron. 


xvii. 8. 


II. ToBII Ak, or Tobiah. The Lord commanded 


the prophet Zechariah, vi. 10, 14. to aſk of 


Tobijah, Heldai, (otherwiſe Helem) PTedaiah, 


and Fofrah, (otherwiſe Hen) fon of Zephaniah, 
lately returned from Babylon, a certain quantity 
of gold and filver, which they intended for an 


offering to the temple, to make crowns thereof, 


to place on the head of To/bua, the ſon of 
Joſedech, high-prieſt of the Fexws. The Rabbins 


are of opinion, that theſe four perſons were the 


ſame as Daniel, Ananias, Azariah, and Miſpael. 


TOCKEN, jon, middle; from Jn thee : otherwiſe, 


eparation; from PD cun. _ | 


 TOCHEN, or Thechen, a city of Simeon, 1 Chron; 


iv. 32. Gr, Tocca. 


TOGARMAH, ran, Beoynnd, which is all 


bone, or flrong e otherwiſe, breaking or gnawing 
of the bones; from Sn gherem, bone, ſtrong, or 
very fearful. 


TOGARMAH, or Thogarma, the third ſon of 


Gomer. Gen. x. 3. The learned are divided 
as to what country he peopled. 7o/ephus and 


e were of opinion, that Zogarmah was the 


ather of the Phrygians : Euſebius, T heodsret, and 
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the Chaldee and the Thalmudiſts are for Germany. 


Several moderns believe that the children of 
Togarmah peopled Turcomania in Tartary and 
Scythia. HBochart is for Cappadocia: in con- 
ſequence of what is ſaid Ezek. xxvii. 14. they of 
_ the houſe of Togarmah traded in thy fairs (at Tyre) 
toith horſes and horſemen and mules. He proves 
that Cappadocia was famous for excellent horſes 
and aſſes. He obſerves alſo, that certain Gauls, 
under the conduct of Trocmus, made a ſettle- 


ment at Cappadocia, and were called Trocmi, 


or Throgmi. This opinion, which places To- 
garmah in Scythia and Turcomania, ſeems to 
us to ſtand on the beſt foundation. | 
TOHU, wn, 0048, that lives; from d chajab : 
_ otherwiſe, that declares ; from d chivah. 
'TOHU, Mn, Heb. Thoah. Dart, javelin; from 
MMM thethach. 1 
TOHU, or Thehu, ſon of Zuph, or Suph, father 
of Elibu, and grandfather of Samuel, 1 Sam. 
1. 1. 1 Chron. vi. 34. [ Toa. Eng. Tr.] 
TOI, y, wn, who wanders; from dyn thahah. 
TOI, or Thou, king of Hamath in Syria. When 
he heard that David had conquered king Hadad- 
ezer, he ſent his fon Foram, to congratulate 
him on that occaſion, and to offer him veſſels 
of gold, ſilver, and braſs. 2 Sam. viii. 9. 10, 
11. A. M. 2960, ante A. D. 1044. | 
TOLA, vob, worm, or grub : otherwiſe, ſcarlet, 
becauſe this colour is made from a worm; 
from v0 tholah. | | | 
I. TOLA, or Thola, the tenth judge of T/-ael. 
He ſucceeded Abimelech, and judged 1/rae! 
twenty-three years; from A. M. 2271, to 27943 
ante A. D. 1310. Scripture ſays, Zola was the 
ſon of Puah, uncle to Abimelech by the father's 


fide, and conſequently brother to Gideon; yet 


Tola was of the tribe of Jſachar, and Gideon 
was of Manaſſeh. To reconcile this, it is faid, 
that Gideon and Puah might be uterine brothers; 
born of the ſame mother, who might ſucceſſively 
have married two huſbands, one of the tribe of 
Manaſſeh, from which marriage Gideon pro- 
ceeded, the other of the tribe of Hachar, who 
was father of Puah. See St. Auſtin, Queſt. 47. 
in Fudic. and other comientators on Tudg. 
X. I. Tola was buried at Shamir, a city in the 
mountain of Ephraim, where he dwelt. He had 
for ſucceſſor Fair of Gilead. | 
II. Tora, eldeſt fon of 1fachar, and chief of a 
family. Numb. xxvi. 23. Gen. xlvi. 13. 
TOLAD, WW. birth, or generation; from . jalad. 
TOLAD, or Tholad, a city of Simeon, 1 Chron. 


iv. 29. probably the E/to/ad, Joſh. xv. 30. xix. 


4. It was yielded by Judah to Simeon. The 
Greeks call it Mlada. 


TON 


TOMB. See SEPULCHRE. 

TO-MORROW, is uſed in Scripture indefinite! 
for any time to come. For example, Exod. 
xill. 14. when thy ſon aſketh thee in time to come: 
Heb. 79-morrow. And, Deut. vi. 20. 1 ts 
to come, your children might ſpeak to our jj. 
dren ; Heb. to-morrow, alto Joſh. iv. 6, 21. In 
the ſtyle of the Oriental, to-day often nunified 
the preſent life, and #9-morrow, the life to c0 
Joſh. xxii. 24. Teſus Chriſt forbids his diſc; 
to trouble themſelves about 79-morrow, and tells 
them that the morrow will take care for itſelf, 

TONGUE. This word is taken in different ſenſes. 

1. For the natural tongue, the organ of ſpeech, 

2. For the tongue, or language, ſpoken in any 

country. ; 

3. For good or bad diſcourſe: thus we ſay a bad 
tongue, a flanderous tongue, &c. Many queſ- 
tions are propoſed about tongues, taken in the 
ſecond ſenſe, for language. See Lancuacr., 

To gnaw ones tongue, is a ſign of fury, deſpair, and 
terment. The worſhippers of che beaſt, gn 
their tongues for pain; and blaſphemed the Gad a 

| heaven, becauſe of their pains and their ſores, aud 
repented not of their deeds. Rev. xvi. 10. 

Tongue of the ſea, tongue of land, are terms uſed in 
Scripture for an extremity or point of a ſea, 
Or, a peninſula, a cape, a promontory of land; 
ſtretching. out into the ſea. 

Lingua eucharis, a tongue of bleſſing and kindneſs, 

Eccleſ. vi. 5. in oppoſition to an ill tongue, a 
tongue of reproach and ſcandal: the firſt pro- 
motes friendſhip, love, and concord, among 
men; the other cauſes deſtruCtion, hatred, and 
diſſention. | 

Flagellum linguæ, the flail, the laſh of the tongue, 

are malicious diſcourſes, ſcandal, calumny, in- 
ſulting and offenſive ſpeeches. The wiic man 
ſays, Ecclus. xxvi. 9. that a jealous woman is & 
ſcourge of the tongue. In families, where polygamy 
was frequent, jealouſy among women was ine 
foundation of an infinite number of evil di- 
courſes and backbitings. The ſame author ſays, 
Ecclus. xxviii. 17, 18. The froke of the wii 
maketh marks in the fleſh, but the ſircke of te 
tongue breaketh the bone. Many have Fallen by the 
edge of the ſword, but not ſo many as have falle by 
the tongue. And Fob ſays, v. 21. God ſhall de- 
fend you from the laſh of the tongue; you 
all not be expoſed to its ſtrokes. 

The gift of tongues, which God granted to the 
apoltles and diſciples aſſembled at Jer#// 
on the day of Pentecgſt, Acts ii. 3. 4 5 on 
was communicated to the faithful, as appears b) 

the Epiſtles of St. Paul, which regulate the 
manner in which this great privilege was wy 
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uſed in their aſſemblies, 1 Cor. xii. 10. xiv. 2: and becauſe he could exorciſe the one, and conjure 
it continued in the church ſo long as God thought the other. Vide Lightfoot in 1 Cor. xiii. 1. 
neceſſary, for the converſion of the heathen, But theſe opinions are now rejected: it is agreed 
and the confirmation of believers. Irenzus that the angels have no ſenſible tongue, either 
teſtifies, lib. v. cap. 6. that it ſubſiſted in the common, or particular. If they ſpeak to God, 
church in his time. if they commune among one another, it is by 
The Rabbins teach, ſee Baſnage's Jewiſh An- an operation of their ſpirit and will, by which 
tiquities, tom. i. p. 111, cap. 13. that the they reciprocally communicate their thoughts. 
judges of the ſanhedrim ought to know ſeveral Souls and ſpirits ſpeak by their deſires, ſays 
tongues. Some extend the number to ſeventy, Gregory the Great, lib. ii. Moral. cap. 5. Ani- 
ſuppoſing there is only this number of languages marum verba ip/a ſunt deſederia. 
in the world. It would be a ſhame to uſe an When therefore St. Paul ſays, that though he 
interpreter before this famous tribunal. Every ſhould ſpeak with the tongue of men and of 
one might preſent themſelves here, either to angels, it would be nothing without charity; 
accuſe or defend, without fear of not finding a he uſes a kind of hyperbole, like as when we 
judge who could underſtand his language. ſay, angelical beauty, angelical voice, &c. I 
This is what the Fewwi/ſh doctors pretend; but would have every one ſet a due value on the 
Joſepbus, Antig. lib. xx. cap. ult. informs us, gift of tongues, ſays St. Paul; but, though a 
that the Jews made but little account of the man poſſeſſed the moſt exquiſite eloquence, 
ſtudy of languages, becauſe they looked on it could he ſpeak as well as angels themſelves, this 
as a thing common to freemen and ſlaves; and ineſtimable gift would be of little uſe to him, 
which any one might acquire, if he pleaſed, as to ſalvation, if he be without charity. 
by a little labour. They eſteem' ſuch only as TOOTH. The Hebrews called ivory, tooth, g. 
ſtudy the law and the holy writings, and who elephant's tooth: 1 Kings x. 22. They alſo 
have a knowledge of them ſufficiently extenſive called naked and craggy rocks teeth: 1 Sam. xiv. 
and profound, to interpret them to others. 4. The rock from which God cauſed the 
They bring the example of a Few, the ſon of water to guſh, for quenching Samſon's thirſt 
Duma, who conſulting his maſter about the is called makteſh, the zaw-tooth. Judg. xv. 19. 
ſtudy of foreign languages, received this an- When Moſes appointed the law of retribution, 
ſwer: that he muſt meditate upon the law of Legem talionis, he ordered tooth for tooth. 
God both day and night: if you can find an Exod. xxi. 24. To grind the teeth, to gnaſh 
hour, ſaid the maſter, that is neither night nor the teeth, are tokens of ſorrow, deſpair, and 
day, you may then leave the ſtudy of the law, paſſion. Pal. xxxv. 16. God breaks the teeth 
and read Greek. Miſbnah. in Sota, cap. g. We of the wicked; Pſal. lviii. 6. he puts it out of 
are alſo told, that when Jeruſalem was beſieged their power to injure good men. The wicked 
by a king of the 4/moneans, they let down every complain, that the fathers have eaten ſour 
day in a baſket, over the walls, ſo much money grapes, but the children's teeth were ſet on 
as was neceſſary for buying lambs for the daily edge; Ezek. xviii. 2.—as if they would accuſe 
ſacrifices, which lambs they drew up again in God of injuſtice, for puniſhing the innocent, 
the ſame baſket. But a man who ſpoke Greek and ſparing the guilty. Amos iv. 6. tells the 
having acquainted the beſiegers, that as long as prevaricating Jeu, that God had ſent them 
they offered the ſacrifices the city could not be cleanne/s of teeth, i. e. famine : They ſhould not 
taken, they ſent up a hog in the baſket, inſtead have wherewithal to defile their teeth. Zt. 
of the uſual victim: and from that time they Ferom tranſlates it, fuporem dentium. The goſ- 
curſed every one that could ſpeak Greet. pel in ſeveral places ſpeaks of the gnaſhing of 
The tongue of angels, 1 Cor. xiii. 1. St. Paul ſays, teeth of the damned, out of rage and deſpair. 
Though I ſpeak with the tongues of men, and of David ſays, that his enemies have their teeth = 
angels, and have not charity, I am become as ſound- as ſharp and piercing as ſwords, or arrows. 1 
ing braſs, or a tinkling cymbal. Some of the Pſal. lvii. 4. | | | | 
ancients thought, that the angels had an TOPARCHY, Tozzpxiz, A Greek word, ſigni- | 
audible language, becauſe Scripture ſays, they fying territory, dominion over a certain diſtrict, 
ſpeak to God, and diſcourſe with one another. TOPARCHY, from the Greek, Toparchia, a lord- 
Others, that they uſe the Hebrew tongue, as ſhip, a government of a place or diſtrict, which 
being the ſhorteſt and moſt expreſhve of all lan- gives to the perſon who poſſeſſes it no parti- 
guages. A Rabbin called Sachanan boaſted that cular title, either of governor or preſident, or 


be knew the language of angels and of devils, ethuarch, or tetrarch, or king. There is fre- 
Vor. II. Parr 3. | K quent 
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quent mention in the Maccabees, of the three 
toparchies (or governments) of Apherema, Lydda, 
and Ramaſhem. 1 Macc. xi. 28. x. 30, 38. 
Pliny, lib. iv. cap. 14. ſets down ten topar- 
chies of Fudea ; i. e. Fericho, Emmaus, Lydda, 
Foppa, Acrabatene, Gophnitica, Thamnitica, Beth- 


olene, Tephene, Orine, wherein was Feruſalem, 


and laſtly, Herodium. Joſephus alſo, de Bello, 


lib. iii. cap. 4. names ten, of which Terufalem 
was the chief; Gophna, Acrabate, Thamna, 
Lydda, Ammaus, Pella, Idumea, Engaddi, Hero- 
dium, Jericho. Eiſewhere, Antig. lib. xiii. cap. 
5. he mentions three toparchies added to Fudea ; 
1. e. Samaria, Galilee, and Perea ; or, Samaria, 
Joppa, and Calilee. ; 

OPAZ, Topafius, in Hebrew, b, Pitdath, 
Exod. xxvii. 17. Vide alſo chap. xxxix. 10. Job 
XXWili. 19, Ezek. xxvili. 13. The LXX. St. Jerom, 
Pagninus, Leo of Juda, Junius, and the greater 
part of modern interpreters, tranſlate p:#dath b 


topaz; the paraphraſts Onkelos and Jonathan by 


a green ſtone « Kimchi tranſlates it the fame; 
which agrees perfectly with the %; of which 
the fineſt are green. Pliny ſays, lib. xxxvii. 


cap. 8. Egregia topazio gloria eft, ſuo virenti ge- 


nere. Yet others maintain, that the moſt beau- 


tiful 7opazes are of a gold colour. It is pro- 


bable enough that Mz/es expreſſes the fopaz by 
the Hebrew pitdath, which has a good deal of 
reſemblance to 79pazzos, being read backwards. 
It is pretended this ſtone was named 7Zopaz, 
from an ifland in the Red-/ea, of the tame 
name. Pliny will have Juba, king of Muuri- 
tania, to have been the firſt who found them: 
but if it was known to Mſes, it muſt be much 
more ancient. 7 ſpeaks of the pitdath of 
Cub; Job xxvlii. 19. which may confirm their 
opinion who ſuppoſe the 7paz came from the 
Red-/ea; becauſe there was a country of C/ 
lying on the eaſtern ſhore of this ſea. 


Others will have it, that the pitdath ſignifies an 


T 


emerald. Pliny ſays, lib. xxxvii. cap. 5. that 
the emerald is of a fine green, and comes from 
Ethiopia, The land of Chi often ſignifies 
Ethiopia; and Fob ſpeaks cf the pitdath of Cub. 
This ſtone was the ſecond of the firſt row in 
the pontifical breaſt- plate, and had the name 
of Simeon on it. Exod. xxvin. 17. | 

he LXX. Pſal. cxix. 127. tranſlate by fopazion 
the AFebrew word pas, or phaz, which rather 
ſignifies the pureſt gold, the gold of Phaz, or 
Piſon. Compare Jerem. x. 9. 1 Kings ix. 28. 
Dan. x. 5. Job xxvii. 22. [UPHAZ.] 


TOPHEL, Opp, road), ruin, folly, awithout under- 


ſtanding, inſipid; from yan thaphil. Deut. i. 1. 


TOPHET, nan, drum; from n thaph : otherwiſe, 


betraying ; from dy pathab. 


TOR 


TOPHET, It is thought Tophet was the butcher 
| Js 
or place of ſlaughter at Feruſalem, lying ſouth 
of the city, in the valley of the children gt 
Hinnon. It is alſo ſaid, that a conſtant fire was 
kept here, for burning the carcaſſes, and other 
filth, brought hither from the city. Into the 
ſame place they caſt the aſhes and remains of 
the images of falſe gods, wben they demoliſheq 
their altars, and ſtatues. 1/azah xxx. 33, ſeeing 
to allude to this cuſtom, of burning dead car. 
caſſes in Tophet, when ſpeaking of the defeat of 
the army of Sennacherib, he ſays; For Tophet i; 
ordained of old; yea, for the king it is prepared; he. 
hath made it deep and large. The pile thereof is 
fire, and much wood; the breath of the Lord, lite 
2 flream of brimſlone doth kindle it. 
Others think the name of Tophet is given to the 
valley of Hinnon, becaufe' of the ſacrifices offered 
there to the god Moloch, by beat of drum, to 
drown the cries of the conſuming children. lu 
Hebrew, a drum is called 7%. Vide Mo— 
LOCI. | . 
Jeremiah vii. 31, upbraids the 1/raelites with having - 
built temples to Moloch, The high places of Tiphet, 
which is in the valley of the fon of Hinnon, t9 bury 
their ſons and their daughters in the fire. We may 
ſee, by the ſame prophet, that het was a pol. 
luted and unclean place, where they uſed to 
throw the carcaſſes, to which they reſuſed 
burial. Jerem. vii. 32, Kix. 11, 12, 13. King 
IJgſiab defiled the place of Topher, where the 
temple of Moloch ſtood, that nobody might go 
thither any more, to ſacrifice their children to 
that cruel deity. 2 Kings xxill. 10, II. 
TORRENT, or Brook. In Paleſtine, Arabia, and 
the neighbouring countries, where water was 
ſcarce, and the heat exceſhve, to find a torrent, 
brook, or rivulet, in the wilderneſs, or on a 
journey, was very agreeable and acceptable. 
God promiſes his people, that at their return 
from the captivity of Babylon, he would provide 
them ſtreams of waters, in the deſarts through 
which they ſhould be obliged to paſs. Iſai. xxxv. 
6. Jerem. xxxi. 9. The P/almift deſcribes the 
Meſſiaſh, as a conqueror at the head of his army, 
who finds water in abundance upon his march. 
Pſal. cx. 7. [But others underſtand this very 
differently; He ſhall drink of the brook of / 
fering :—rather the brook of perſonal confo/ation,, 
and divine ſupports. ] | 
Figuratively, a zorrent generally ſignifies plenty and 
abundance, whether of good or evil. A torrent 
or river of tears, Lam. ii. 18, Pf. xviii. 4. a torrent 
of iniquity, or torrent of Belial, according to 
the Hebrew. Pſal. cxxiv. 5. My ſoul has paſled 
through the torrent, it has been, as 1t Were, 
plunged in the waters, but God has ag it 
| toro 


1 


A torrent of ſulphur, &c. and in a contrary 
ſenſe, a torrent or river of delights, of peace; 
rivers of gold, of butter and honey. Job xxii. 
14. XX, 15. 
TOTAPHOTH, Mau, Totaphot, LXX. Acgd- 
Ae Aquil. Evexra, Exod, xiii. 16. Deut. 
vi. 8. xi. 18. | Sign, token, Eng. Tr.] St. 
Jerom tranſlates it by appen/um quid, an appen= 
dage; and elſewhere, by a gn. Several com- 
mentators think, that totaphoth is an Egyptian 
word, and denotes ſome ſort of ornament, 
which we do not well know. The Septuagint 
enerally tranſlate it by things immoveable, Aquila 


TOU 


Jraelites, as thoſe ornaments for the forchead 
were always before the eyes of thoſe who wore 
them. The word fotaphoth might, perhaps, be 
Egyptian, T obſerve, in moſt of the figures of 
prieſts, repreſented in the pictures of Is, a 
little ornament raiſed upon the forehead, fixed 
to their bonnet. This ornament does not ſeem 
to be flowing on the forehead, but like a leaf 
turned up. By the words of Moſes, it ſhould 
be an ornament peculiar tro men, becauſe he 
exhorts men not to forget the commandments 
of God, and not to loſe fight of them, no more 


than they did of the totaphoth, which they hung 
by things that are appendant. The Chaldee para- on their forcheads. Vide Plate of © PRIEST's 


phraſts ſometimes tranſlate it by zephelim, preſer- DREsskEs, No. CCXXXVI. page 136. 
atives ; and ſometimes by a tiara, a crown, a TOUCHING, Tangere, Of the fruit of the tree 
bracelet, probably according to the cuſtom of which is in the midſt of the garden, God hath ſaid, 
the Jeaus of their time, who took the 7otaphoth je fhall not eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it, left 
for rolls of parchment, which they wore upon pe die. Gen. iii. 3. To touch a woman, Gen. 
their foreheads. The Syriac has it, a memorial xx. 6. Non permiſi ut tangeres eum. Aud St. 
before your eyes; Pagninus, bandages before the eyes, Paul, Bonum eft homini mulierim non tangere e 
Some Rabbins ſay, that zctaphot ſignifies a /oobing= 1 Cor. vii. 1, It is belt for a man to live in a 
. glaſs ; and ſeveral learned men pretend, Oleaſt. ſtate of continence. Iſai. Iii, 11. Do not touch, : 
Munſt. Mayer. Erot. c. that in Egyptian it or eat, any thing unclean, The touching of | 
ſignifies ſpeftacles. Scaliger and Lightfoot, Hor. unclean things defiled thoſe who were clean, 4 
Heb, in Matthew xxlii. explain it by amu- and the touching of holy things defiled thoſe „ 
leta, phylacteries, preſervatives: Samuel Petit, who were unclean, or who were not qualified 1 
Var. Lect. cap. 20. rod, pudenda & luty to touch them. See Lev. v. 2, 3. vi. 18, 27, | 
effermata: in the Septuagint he reads AZ& Aeurz, &c. God: forbids to build an altar to him of ö 
from db, dufl, and AeuTe, pudenda, inſtead of ſuch ſtones, as had been touched by an iron tool. | 
Ardhebra, as we read it, i. e. obſcene figures Deut. xxvii. 5. Joſh. vili. 31. 2 
that the Pagans carried about them by way of To touch, is alſo uſed for 1 puniſh, or to put to death. 
preſervative. St. 7erom imagined, they were We ſhall know that it is not his hand that {mote us, 
rolls of parchment that were moveable before, that ſent this misfortune upon us; I Sam. vi. 9. 
or between, the eyes of the Jews. Deut. vi. 8, Touch not my ancinted; 1 Chron. xvi. 22. Pſalm 
Meovebuntur ante oculos tuos + And chap. xi. 18. cv. 15. And in 7 i. 11. Touch all which he 
Inter oculos veſtros collocate » And Exod. xiii. 16. Poſſeſſes. And in Wiſdom wi. 1. The pangs of 
Quaſi appenſum quid. And in his commentary death do not touch them, And Wild. xviii. 20. 
on St. Matth. xxiii. though he quotes the Sep- Tetigit & juſtos tentatio mortis. Even the juſt 
tuagint, who tranſlate totaphoth by immoveable themſelves, the 1ſrac/ites, were ſtruck with 
things, yet he doeg not omit to obſerve, that death. 


the Phariſees explained the words of Maſes too God touches the heart of thoſe in whom he in- 
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literally, and wrote the decalogue on {lips of 
parchment, folded them up, put them upon 


their foreheads, and made as it were a crown of 


them, which was in motion upon their eyes. 
He takes notice, that the Jeu of India, Baby- 
lonia, and Perſia, ſtill retained this cuſtom in 
his time: and thoſe that wore theſe rolls were 
eſteemed as the moſt devout. Lide PRYLAc- 
TERIES, TEPHILIM, . 


ſpires ſentiments of converſion, and repentance, 


Jerem. iv. 18. 1 Sam. x. 26. God himſelf is 
touched with repentance and grict, Gen. vi. 6. 
Tactus dolore cordis intrinſecus or rather, he acts 
as if he really repented. 


Feſus Chriſt upbraids the Phariſees with refuſing 
ſo much as to touch with their finger, thoſe 


burdens which they laid upon others; Luke 


xi. 46, And God ſays, that the wicked [/raelites 
t [ ſhould think that the word totaphoth ſignifies pen- do not ſtay to be purified from their firſt murders, 
t dants, worn upon the forehead, and hanging before they commit freſh ones, Hoſ. iv. 2, 
9 down between the eyes. See Gen. xxiv. 22. Blood taucheth blood. | 
d And that Maſes requires that the law of God To touch the feet, is put for ſupplicating. See 
e, ſhould be always preſent to the minds of the Exod. iv. 25. 2 Kings iv. 27, 37. 
t. N | "2 TOWER, 


TOWER, Turris; in Greek Tupyos, Pyrgos; in Ezekiel, in two places, xxix. 10. xxx, 6. 


The Tower of Strato. 


T OW 


See MiIG pol. 


Hebrew, Migdol. | 
See STRATO. 


The Tower of Siloam was probably near the fountain 


of that name, eaſt of Feruſalem. Vide SiLOAM. 


The Tower of the Flock, or the Tower of Ader. 


Vide ADER. It is ſaid this tower was in the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem, Gen. xxxv. 21. 
and that the ſhepherds, to whom the angel re- 
vealed the birth of our Saviour, were near this 
tower, where afterwards a church was built. 
Luke i. 8, 15. 
terpreters aſſert, that this paſſage of Micab, 
And thou toꝛber of the flock, the ſtrong hold of the 
daughter of Zion, ſtood for the city of Bethlehem ; 
others maintain, that the prophet intended the 
city of Feruſalem. 


The Tower of the Watchmen, 2 Kings xvii. 9. 


xviii. 8. We often find this form of ſpeaking 
in the Scripture. From the toaver of the watch- 


men to the fenced city, to expreſs in general all 


the places [ſtructures] of a country, from the 
leaſt to the greateſt. A tower of watchmen, or 
of ſhepherds, flood alone in the midſt of a plain, 
to lodge ſhepherds and herdſmen, who looked 


after the flocks, or to place watchmen in. 


King Uzziah cauſed ſeveral towers to be built 
for the ſhepherds in the deſart; and made many 
ciſterns there, becauſe he had a great number of 
flocks; 2 Chron. xxvi. 10. The Tower of the 


Flock mentioned before, and that which 1/azah, 
v. 2. notices, which was built in the midſt of a 


8 


vineyard, were of the ſame kind. Vide Plate of 
AGRICULTURE, and FRAGMENT, No. 


Page 


cripture ſpeaks of the 'Tower of Phanuel, of that 


of Succoth, of Shechem, and others, which were 
a kind of citadels and fortreſſes to theſe cities. 


The Tower of Babel was alſo as it were the 


fortreſs of Babylon. Faciamus Civitatem & Tur- 
rim, Gen. xi. 4, 5. St. 7erom obſerves, ad 
Princ, that the Sepzuagint often uſe the Greek 
word baris, which is a word proper to Paleſtine, 
where they called by this name houſes that were 


ſhut up on all ſides, and conſtructed in the 


manner of towers. And this is probably what 
he would expreſs in 2 Chron. xvii. 12. when he 
ſays, Fehoſhaphat built in Judah houſes in the 
form of towers. LEdificavit in Fudah domos ad 
inſtar turrium. The Hebrew has Biranioth, 
which comes from the Chaldee bira, a palace, 
Vide BARis. 


Mention is alſo made of ſeveral towers in the city 


of TFeruyſalem; of which the true ſituation is 
little known. We ſhall not venture to deter- 
mine here any thing of them, 


Hieron. Ep. 27. Many in- 
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ſpeaks 
of the Tower of Syene: Heb. nya Biraniys 
A turre Syenes, uſque ad terminos Atbiopiæ. But 
we have ſhewn, under the article OYENE, that 
the Hebrew ought to be tranſlated, from Migdal 
or Magdolum, a city in the Lower Egypt, to the 
city of Syene, which is at the extremity of Upper 
Egypt, on the frontiers of Ethiopia. 
he Tower of Babel. See BABEL. The Septuar;n; 
read in Iſaiah x. 9. Ouy EneBoy TY b 
Y ET&vw BBU , Me Kaidvns s 6 ro 
αο , Did not I take the country which iz 

above 3 and Chalaneh, where the tower 
was built? — The Greek fathers, who uſed this 
verſion, and thought it agreeable to the Hebreqy 
were really perſuaded that this famous tower 
was built above Babylon, and that Chalaneh was 
the place where it was raiſed, But the Heb 
text implies, Is not Calaneh as Carchemiſh, Ha- 

math as Arpad, and Samaria as Damaſcus? 
i. e. Have not I ſubdued all theſe cities? 

The Tower of Shechem, Judg. ix. 46, &c. This 
tower was as a Citadel, or fortreſs, ſtanding on 
higher ground than the reſt of the city, and 
capacious enough to receive above a thouſand 
perſons. After Abimelech had taken and razed 
the city of Shechem, he endeavoured alſo to take 
this tower, to which the inhabitants had re- 
tired ; but as he could not take it, becauſe it 
was extremely ſtrong, he reſolved to ſet it on 
fire; whereby all who had taken refuge in the 

, tower, either periſhed in the flames, or were 
ſtifled by the ſmoke. 

TRACONITIS, Tpzxwviri, rough, frong ; from 
the Greek Tpayov. — 2 

TRACHONITIS, Trachonite, or Drachonite. St. 
Luke, iii. 1, ſpeaks of Trachonitis : he ſays, that 
in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, Philip, ſon of 
Herod the Great, was Tetrarch of urea, and 
of Trachonitiss This province had Arabia De- 
ſerta eaſt, Batanea weſt, Iurea ſouth, and the 
country of Damaſcus north. Trachonitis is often 
aſcribed to Arabia; to which it rather belongs 
than to Paleſtine. Joſephus, Antiq. lib. i. cap. 7, 
ſays, it is ſituate between Paleſtine and Cel 
Syria, and was peopled by Hu/h, or Chufh, the 
fon of Aram. The road to Trachonitis lay to- 
ward the lake Phiala, where were the ſources 
of the Jordan. This province was full of rocks, 
which ſerved to harbour a great number of 
thieves and robbers, who often found employ- 
ment for Herod the Great, as may be ſeen in 
Foſephus. Euſebius ſays, in loc. voce Kanath, that 
the tribe of Manaſſeh extended into Trachoniti, 

towards Byftra; and elſewhere, that Jturea 


penetrated alſo into Trachonitis, and ins 15 
| 3 elal 
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deſart near Beſtra. St. Jerom ſays, that Tra- 


chonitis is beyond Boſtra, inclining toward Da- 
maſcus. Strabo ſpeaks of two mountains called 
Trachones, which were above Damaſcus, towards 
Arabia and Tura, where are ſteep mountains 
with caves in them, that would afford retreats 
to a thouſand men, 
TRADITION, is a ſentiment, cuſtom, &c. not 
written in the holy books, but delivered down 
by ſucceſhon, and, as it were, from hand to 
hand. | 


The Jews did not commit their traditions to 


writing, before their wars againſt the Romans, 
firſt under Veſpaſian, afterwards, under Adrian 
and Severus, Then the Rabbin Judas, ſur- 
named the Holy, compoſed the Miſbna; i. e. 
the ſecond law; which is the moſt ancient col- 
jection of Jewiſh traditions, To this were 
added the Gemara of Feruſalem, and that of 
Babylon, which, together with the Miſbna, form 
the Talmud of Jeruſalem ; and that of Babylon; 
which are as the ſupplement and the explication 
of the Mifhna, or of the principal code of their 
traditions. Vide Miszna, TALMlup. 

Jeſus Chriſt, in the Go/pel, often declared againſt 
the falſe traditions of the Phariſees, He re- 
proached them with preferring theſe traditions 
to the law itſelf; for the obſervation of which 
they even violated the commandments of God. 


Mark vii. 7, 8, 9, 10, Oc. Matth. xv. 1, 2, 3, 


4, c. For, laying aſide the commandment of 
God, ye Hold the tradition of men. 
reje the commandment of God, that ye may keep 
your own tradition. He gives ſeveral examples of 
their falſifications of the law, of their ſuperſti- 
tious adherence to vain obſervances, while they 
neglected eſſential things. However, the Pha- 
_ riſees and Fewws have not abated their ſupercilious 
zeal for the traditions of their fathersz and 
thoſe who have not a blind reſpect for them, or 
do not pay unlimited ſubmiſſion to them, are 
looked upon as heretics. Witneſs, the Caraztes, 
Who adhere to the text of Scripture, and who 
admit of no traditions, but ſuch as are found 
agreeable to the words and intention of the 
„ lawgiver, ee 

The Fewws call their traditions The Oral Law, 
pretending that God delivered them to Moſes, 
by word of mouth on mount Sinai, when he 
gave him the written law; that this lawgiver 
taught and committed them to the elders of 
the people, as a truſt, which they were to con- 


vey down to their ſucceſſors; and ſo on. 


Through this channel the Feavs pretend to have 


received all their traditions, which are read at 


| this day in the Ta/muds: and from hence pro- 


Full well ye | 


from the mountain. Luke ix. 37. Therefore 
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ceeds that extravagant veneration they have for 
them; which is carried ſo far, as to make them 


prefer theſe before the moſt expreſs texts of 
Scripture. 


The Chriſtians” alſo had their traditions, which 


they received from Jeſus Chrift, or his apoſtles. 
St. Paul, 2 Theſſalonians ii. 15. ſays, Therefore, 


_ brethren, tand faſt, and hold the traditions which 


ye have been taught, whether by word, or by our 
epiſtle. The ancient fathers acknowledged the 


truth and authority of the apoſtolical traditions, 


as well written as not. Vide Iren, lib. iii. contra 
Feref. cap. 3, 4. Tertull. de corona militis, cap. 
3. Baſil. ad Amphilech. de ſpiritu ſanfo. cap. 29. 
Chryſo/t. in 2 Theſſal. ii. Epiphan. Here. 61. 
Auguſt. Ep. olim 118. nunc $4. ad Januar. 
But they have not pretended that we muſt 
blindly receive as apoſtolical traditions all that 


may be put upon us as ſuch. Reaſon and dif- 


cretion teach us to diſtinguiſh the true from the 


falſe: we are obliged to admit of none, but 


ſuch as are approved of and authorized, by 
general conſent in the church, 


TRAGELAPHUS, v8, Heb. akko; from the 


Greek Tp&yo0c, a goat, and ehuÞwv, a flag. 


TRANSFIGURA'TION. After our Saviour had 


enquired of his diſciples, what men thought of 
him? and, what they themſelves thought of 
him ? St. Peter anſwered, that he was the Son 
of the living God. Then Feſus Chriſt began 
to ſpeak of his paſſion, which was at hand, 


Matth. xvi. 28. adding, FYerily, 1 ſay unto you, 


there be ſome landing here, avnich ſhall not taſte of 


\ death, till they fee the ſon of man coming in his 


kingdom, Six days after this promiſe, [Matth. 


xvil. 1, ſays {ix days; but Luke ix. 28. mentions 


eight days; probably becauſe he counted in- 


cluſively, reckoning the day of the promiſe, and 


the day of the execution: whereas the other 


evangeliſt had regard only to the fix inter- 


mediate days. One evangeliſt alſo ſays about 
eight days — the other, after ſix days.] TFeſus 
taleth Peter, James, and John his brother, and 
bringeth them up into an high mountain apart, and 
was transfigured before them, and his face did 


ſhine as the ſun, and his raiment auas white as the 


light : and behold there appeared unto them Moſes 


and Elias talking with him. 


The ſubje& of their converſation, ſays St. Luke, 


was the expected ſufferings and death of Feſus 
at Feruſalem. 


We conceive that this transfiguration happened in 


the night; and from hence proceeded the ſleep, 
which oppreſſed the apoſtles. Moreover, St. 
Luke obſerves that the next day they came down 


they 
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they had paſſed the preceding night there. 


The chief deſign of the Son of God in this 
transfiguration, was, according to the fathers, 
to fulfil his promiſe made ſome days before 
that he would let ſome of his diſciples ſee a 
glimpſe of his glory before their death; and 
to fortify them againſt the ſcandal of the croſs, 
by giving them this convincing proof that he 
was the Meſſiab. It is obſerved, with great 


reaſon, that the condition in which Fe/rs 
Chriſt appeared among men, humble, .weak, 
poor, deſpiſed, was a true and continual tranſ- 


figuration; whereas the transfiguration itſelf, in 
which he ſhewed himſelf in the real ſplendor 


of his glory, was his true and natural condi- 
tion. | | | 


Tt is the common opinion of interpreters, that this 


transfiguration occurred upon mount Tabor : 


but this opinion is attended with great difficul- 
ties. Vide TABOR. | 


As to the appearing of Moſes and Elias, it is 


afterwards. 


T 


TRANSMIGRA TIONS. 


aſked, how could the apoſtles know them? It is 
anſwered, that Fe/us Chriſt might call them by 
their names; or, he might tell his apoſtles ſo 
Or, the apoſtles might know them 
by pictures, or deſcriptions, received from their 
anceſtors: for it cannot be doubted but that 


among the Fewws there was a certain tradition 


of theſe matters, as there is in the Chriſtian 


church, concerning the likeneſs, for inſtance, of 
St. Peter, or St. Paul. 


he fathers obſerve in this manifeſtation, that the 


law, repreſented by Maſes, and the prophets, 
repreſented by Eliat, gave teſtimony to our 
Saviour. It is is believed that Moſes was raiſed 
from the dead on this occaſion: as for Elias, he 
did not die; and he came from the place where 
he now is, a place unknown to men, to appear on 
the mountain of transfiguration. Some have 
thought that theſe two holy perſons did not ap- 
pear 1n reality, but in figure only. 

See CAPTIVITIES. 
Great difficulties are ſtarted concerning the 
country whither the ten tribes of 1/-ae/ were 
rranſplanted. Scripture informs us, 2 Kings 
XV. 29. 1 Chron. v. 26. that Tiglath- Pilneſer 


carried away Naphthali, Reuben, Gad, and the 


half tribe of Manaſſeb, from beyond Jordan, to 
Halah, to Habor, and to Hara, A.M. 3264, 
About twenty years after, in 3283, when Sal- 
manaſſer took Samaria, he carried off the reſt of 
Iſrael into Afſyria, to Halah, to Habor, on the 


river Gozan, and into the cities of the Medes. 
2 Kings xvii. 6. xviii. 10. 


Lahela and Halah are certainly the ſame, and pro- 


bably denote the land of Havilah, or Cholchis. 
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Habor, or Chabor, is the river Chabora,, and 
the country watered by it. Gozan, or Gayzgy, 
is the name of the province through which the 
river Chaboras flows, according to 2 Kings 
xviii. 10. In Habor fluviis Gezan; and xyii, 6, 
In Habor juxta fluvium Gozan. There is alſo a 
diſtrict in Media, called Gauzan, between the 
rivers Cyrus and Cambyſes, Benjamin of Judela 
places Gozan in Media, four days journey from 
Hemdam. By Gozan the Jews underſtand the 
river Sabbaticus, which does not run on the 
Sabbath-day; but on this day is ſurrounded by 
fire, ſo as not to be paſſable, _ | 
Hara, or Ara, is in Media. This is probably 
the province of the Areans, known to the au- 
cient geographers. Benjamin of Tudela aſſures 
us, that there were in Media fifty cities peopled 
by 1/raelites. We ſee by Tobit i. 11, 16. ii, 
7. v. 8. that there were Jraelites at Nineveb dt 
Rages in Media, at Shuſhan, or Suſa, and at 
Ecbatana, In our Saviour's time there were 
I fraelites (ſcattered through the provinces of the 
Laſt, Acts ii. 9, 10, Il. Perſia, Media, the 
country of Elam, Meſopotamia, Cappadocia, Die 
tus, Aſia, Phrygia, Pamphilia, Egypt, Cyrenaica, 
the iſland of Crete, and Arabia. St. James, i, 1, 
writes to the twelve tribes that were diſperſed, 
Philo, legat ad Caium. places the Fes in great 
numbers throughout the Eg, under the em- 
pire of the Perſians. Foſephus, Antiq. lib. vi. 
cap. 5, ſpeaking of the ten tribes, ſays, that in 
his time they were Kill. ia great multitudes be- 
yond the Euphrates, And dt. pres in Fzech, 
xxiii. aſſures us, that even in his time the ten 
tribes were ſtill in captivity, in the mountains 
and cities of Media. 
The ſecond book of E/dras xiii. 41, Oc. advances 
a notion, that the Hraelites carried captive by 
Salmanaſſer, reſolved upon withdrawing from 
among the nations, that they might ſerve God 
with greater liberty; and that for this purpoſe 
they paſſed over the Euphrates, God having 
opened the channel of this river, by a miraclè 
in their favour, like that when he gave the 
Hebrews paſſage over the Jordan, under abu. 
They marched a year and a half beſore they 
arrived at the place they intended. At laſt they 
ſettled at Arzeret, where they are to reman l 
the latter ages, and then the Almighty will _ 
them, and again open a paſſage for them throug! 
the Euphrates. 17 
But where is this country of Arzeret? The ge- 
brews themſelves do not know it. 7p" Ben. 
Gorion ſays, that when Alexander the ae 
would have paſſed over the dark mountal 


which ſeparate the country of the Vraelites my 
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the other nations, he was prevented by a voice 
which cried to him, Take care that you enter not 
into the Houſe of God. Benjamin of Tudela re- 


ports, that aiter a journey of one and twenty 


days, as he travelled towards the North, he 


arrived at the kingdom of the Rechabztes, the 
extent of which was fixteen days journey. Of 
me cities of this kingdom he relates many par- 


ticulars, but does not ſay that this was the king- 


dom of Arzereth. 


Menaſſeb Ben- Jrael pretends, in La Eſperanga di 


5 that the Jraelites of the ten tribes retired 
bon into Tartary, from whence ſeveral of 
them paſſed into America; which opinion 1s not 
eculiar to him. Many learned men have 
thought, (Philip. Mornay de verit. Relig. Chriſt. 
cap. 26. Geneb. Chronic. Religions du Monde, 
tom. ii. Vide Grot. de Origin, Gent, Americ.) that 
the ten tribes were in Tartary; from whence 
they have ſpread into Rrfſia, Moſcovy, Poland, 
Lithuania, where they are in greater numbers 
than in any other places of Europe. The Tar- 
tars have preſerved ſeveral Fewiſh cuſtoms, 
They eat no ſwines-fleſn, are circumciſed at 


nine years old, obſerve the Levitical law, which 


requires that the brother ſhall marry his brother's 


wife, if he dies without children. Davity re- 


lates, Etats du Turc en Afie, p. 124, 168. that 
the king of Thaber in Tartary came into France 
in the reign of Francis I. and propoſed to this 
prince to become a Jew. He made the ſame 
propoſal to ſeveral other princes of Europe, who 
received it with contempt. 


lt is believed that ſeveral Fes paſſed from Tar- 


As to that opinion which ſuppoſes the Tſraclites 


tary into China, | 


of the ten tribes, at leaſt a part of them, to 
have paſſed into America, the foundation of it 
is this: AZonteſini, in his relation addreſſed to 
Manaſſeb Ben- Iſrael, ſays, that he found many 


Ifraelites concealed behind the mountains Cor- 


dilleron ¶ Cordilleras], which are upon the con- 
tines of Chilly [ Chili] in Armenia, [ South Ame- 


rica.] He adds, that when he advanced farther 


— 


into this country, he arrived at the banks of a 


rixer, and a ſignal being given, he ſaw people 


appear who pronounced in Hebrew thoſe words 
of Deuteronomy, Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord thy 
Cod is the only Lord. They held Abraham, 


aac, and Jacob, to have been their progenitors, 


and pretended to be of the poſterity of Reuben. 
They ſaid they had been brought into this coun- 


try by the particular and miraculous providence 


of God; that at the inſtigation of the Magi, 
the Indians had three times waged war againſt 
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them, but that the J/raeliter had always been 


victorious. That at laſt the MHagi having 


_ eſcaped the ſlaughter, declared that the God of 


T 


Iſrael was the only true God, and that at the 
conſummation of ages the 1/raelites ſhould be- 


come maſters of the world, | 
his relation of 4onteſini deceived Manaſſeh, who 


thereupon compoled his treatiſe called, T he Hope 
of Iſrael, In this he maintains, that ia and 


America were heretofore but one continent, 


which God divided at the ſtreights of Anian : 
that it was before this ſeparation the 1/raelites 


paſſed thither, and fixed themſelves there, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the inhabitants of 


the country, He ſupports this opinion from 


thoſe words of Scripture; Iſai. Ii. 5. The iſles 


ſhall wait upon me, and on mine arm ſhall the 


- truſt, And Iſai. xlii. 4. The les ſhall wait for 


his law. It was America, ſays Manaſſeh, that 
the prophet Iſaiab meant by the word i/les in 
theſe paſſages. 


Sir William Penn, in his letter concerning the 


ſtate of the dominions of the Engliſh in America, 
is perſuaded, that the Americans originally were 
derived from the Hebrews. Their countenances, 
eſpecially thoſe of their children, have ſo exact 
a reſemblance to thoſe of the Jervs, that in look- 
ing upon them any one would think that they 
ſaw the Fervs themſelves. Their eyes are ſmall 
and black: they reckon by moons : they offer 
up their firſt-ſruits : their altars are ſaid to be 
compoled of tweive ſtones: their mournings 
continue for a year: their women obſerve the 
ſame cuſtoms as the 7eweſes ? their language 
is maſculine, ſhort, cloſe, energeticalz one 
word ſerves inſtead of three, the reſt being ſup- 
plied by the hearers. 


Others add, that the Mexicans receive circum- 


cifion 3 that giants have been ſeen heretofore in 
this country; that the Americans have ſome 
notion of the deluge, and of the paſſage over the 
Red ſea : that in {ome places of Peru they kill a 
white lamb, the blood of which they mingle 


with meal, and diſtribute it to the people, who 


with this blood make a token over the doors of 
their houſes. Some of them believe a reſur- 
rection; they keep up a perpetual fire in honour 
of their gods; obſerve a year of jubilee at the 


end of fifty years, and a ſabbath every week, 


Theſe marks of conformity between the Ame— 
ricans and the 1/raelztes, and many other that 
have been taken notice of, cannot be merely 
caſual. It muſt therefore be acknowledged, 
that the 1/raelites penctiated as far as America, 
either by China, or {ome other way, 

| There 
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There are ſome Jews who ſuppoſe them to have 
paſſed thither even from Spain or France, and 
who underſtand thoſe words of Obadiah, verſe 20, 
to allude to this paſſage. Vide SorHARAD, 
Bosr Horus, 
But when we conſider theſe proofs with a little 
attention, and examine the facts advanced as 
foundations of this opinion, we ſhall find that 
a great part of theſe characters are falſe, that 
others are doubtful, and others equivocal. If 
we obſerve among the Americans ſome footſteps 
of Fudaiſm, we may alſo obſerve ſome marks 
of Chriſtianity too; but more eſpecially a de- 
clared open Paganiſm and idolatry. S0 that 
nothing can be reaſonably concluded about the 
original of the Americans, either as proceeding 
from the 7ews or Chriſtians. | | 
It has been ſaid a long time ago, that the ten 
tribes, at leaſt a part of them, are ſettled in 
Ethiopia. It is thought that at, and after, the 
time of Solomon many of them followed the 
queen of Sheba. The Rabbi Eliezer tells us, 
Vide Bartolocci Bibl. Rabbin. tom. i. p. 129. that 
in the time of Jeroboam, the tribe of Dan went 
into this country, and that the tribes of Naph- 
thali, of Gad, of Aber, and of Moſes, went 
thither ſome time after. The tribe of Moſes, 
(of which tfibe Scripture mentions nothing) ac- 
cording to him, was idolatrous: But being con- 
verted, they built themſelves palaces in the 
land of their ſettlement. Theſe tribes united 
together, and had a powerful monarch of their 
own nation, who could bring into the field, 
ſixſcore thouſand horſe, and an hundred thou- 
ſand foot. But what we may be certain of is, 
that in Ethiopia there are many Jews, that they 
are brave and warlike, and that ſome of them 
have been powerful enough. In the middle of 
the laſt age one of them ſet himſelf up for 
king of a little mountainous country, which 
was of very difficult acceſs; as we are informed 
by the two ambaſſadors of the king of Ethiopia, 
whom Mr. Berner ſaw at the court of the great 
Mogul. 
Theſe Fes pretend to be deſcended from Fudah, 
. and there is no proof of their deſcent from 
thoſe other tribes. [Mr. Bxucet confirms this.] 
Olaus Rudbek, ſon of the famous Mr. Rudbet, 
author of the Atlantica, in his Laponia illuſtrata, 
pretends that we muſt not expect to find the 
remains of the ten tribes of Vrael either in 


Aſia, or in Africa, and much leſs in America; 


but in the utmoſt northern climes, even in his 
own country of Lapland. Theſe ſurmiſes he 
ſupports by ſome general probabilities, and 


Bernier, Voiage de Cachemire, lib. 4. 
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ceremonies of the Laplanders and thoſe of the 
qu But, upon this foundation, there can 
e no country in the world in which the Few 
and the ten tribes, may not be found, is 
Certain it is, firſt, that there is no place of the 
earth known to us, where the ten tribes can he 
found united, and making but one people; 
Secondly, that there are but few countries 
where there are not Jews and Iſraclites, and 
conſequently ſome traces of their religion: 
Thirdly, that a great number of the captive 
Iſraelites returned into their own country during 
the times of the rule of the Perſians and Greebs ; 
Fourthly, that the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
and the ten tribes of. 1/ae/, are at preſent ſo 
blended together, that it is hardly poſſible to 
diſtinguiſh them, and therefore a needleſs thing 
to give ourſelves trouble in ſeeking the ten 
tribes in any part of the world. See CAPTIVI 
TY, &c. [Sir W. JoNEs has lately hinted at their 
ſettlement toward India, which is very probable ] 
TREASURE, in Latin and Greek Oucabp &, 
Theſaurus ; in Hebrew, W$Y Ozer. The He 
brew word, ſignifies any thing collected tope- 
ther; proviſions, magazines. So, a treaſure of 
corn, of wine, of oil; treaſures of gold, filver, 
braſs; treaſures of ſilver in money. Snow, 
winds, hail, rain, waters, are in the treaſuries 
of God: He bringeth the wind out of his trea- 
ſuries, Pſal. cxxxv. 7. Jerem. li. 16. We ſay 
alſo, a treaſure of good works, treaſures of 
iniquity ; to lay up treaſures in heaven, to bring 
forth good or evil out of the treaſures of ones 
heart. The wiſemen opened their treaſures, 
i. e. their pacquets, or bundles, to offer preſents 
to our Saviour. Fo/eph told his brethren, when 
they found their money returned in their ſacks, 
that God had given them treaſures. Gen, xliii 
23. The treaſures of the houſe of God, whe- 
ther in ſilver, corn, wine, or oil, were under 
the care of the Levites, the porters, or door- 
keepers, of the temple. The kings of Judah 
had alſo keepers of their treaſures, both in city 
and country; 1 Chron. xxvii. 25. 2 Chron. - 
xxxii. 27, Ec. and the places where theſe ma- 
gazines were laid up were called treaſure- cities. 
Pharaoh compelled the Hebrews to build him 
zreaſure-cities, or magazines: Exod. i. II. 
do Hy Urbes Tabernaculorum, ſays the Vul- 
gate; but the beſt interpreters tranſlate the 
Hebrew by treaſure, This word is often uſed 
to expreſs any thing whatever in great abun- 
dance. Colol. ii. 3. In Feſus Chriſt are hid al 
the treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge. The 
wiſeman ſays, that wiſdom contains in its trea- 
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vp to yourſelf a treaſure of wrath againſt the 
day of wrath, &c, The prophet Amos ſays, 
iii, 10. they treaſure up iniquity, they lay up 
iniquity as it were in a ſtore-houſe; which will 
bring them a thouſand calamities. 


The treaſures of impiety or iniquity, Prov. x. 2. 


expreſs ill-got riches. The treaſures of ini- 
quity, ſays the 4vij/eman, will bring no profit; 


in the ſame ſenſe Chrift calls the riches of ini- 


quity Mammon iniquitatis, an eſtate wickedly 
acquired. | 


Goſpel faith 1s the treaſure of the juſt; but St. 


Paul ſays, 2 Cor. iv, 7. We have this treaſure in 
earthen weſſels. Iſaiab ſays of a good man, 
Iſa, Xxxxiii. G. the fear of the Lord is his treaſure. 
The wiſeman ſays, Ecclus. xxix. 11. Lay up thy 
treaſure, according to the commandment of the moſt 
high, and it will bring thee more profit than gold. 
Our Saviour tells us, Matth. xii. 35. 4 good 
man, out of the good treaſure of his heart, bringeth 
forth good things; and an evil man, out of the evil 
treaſure, bringeth forth evil things. Nothing can 
proceed from us, but what 1s within us, whe- 
ther good or evil. 


Under the name of treaſure, is often underſtood 


ſome ſecret, unknown, and precious thing. 


Deut. xxviii. 12. 7% Lord ſhall open unto thee 


his good treaſure, the heaven, to give the rain undo 
thy land, in his due ſeaſon. The terrible effects 
of the vengeance of the Lord, Is not this laid 
up in the flore with me, and ſealed up among iy 
treaſures ? Fob aſks, Have you penetrated into 
the treaſuries of the ſnow, and have you ſeen 


the treaſures of the hail? All theſe things are 


unknown to mortals; God keeps them con- 
cealed in his treaſuries. 


TREES. There is hardly any thing leſs certain 
in Scripture, than the Hebrew names of plants 


and trees. We ſhall not attempt to enumerate 
them here, but rather, as occaſions offer, ſhall 


ipeak of the chief of them mentioned in 
Scripture. 


When the Fews had planted a vine, or fruit-tree, 


they were not allowed to eat the fruit, for the 
firſt three years: They. offered to God that of 


the fourth year, and afterwards might uſe 
whatever thoſe trees produced. Levit. xix. 23. 


The fruit of the three firſt years was accounted 
unclean : Scripture ſays, that for theſe three 
years they gave a ſort of circumciſion to the 
trees: Auferetis preputia eorum? After this they 
became common. They profaned (as it were) 


their trees, after they had offered the ſirſt- fruits 
to the Lord. | 


Vor. II. Parr z. 
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gion, &e. And St. Paul, Rom. ii. 5. you heap TREE of life : this was a tree planted in the midſt 


of Paradiſe; whoſe fruit had the power of 
preſerving the like of Adam, if he had continued 
obedient to the commands of God: But this 
tree of life became to him a tree of death, 
becauſe of his infidelity and diſobedience. 


TREE of the knowledge of good and evil, This was 


was alſo planted in the midſt of paradiſe, and 


Adam was forbid to touch it on pain of death, 


Gen. ii. 17. It is diſputed, whether the tree 
of life, and that of the knowledge of good 
and evil, might be the fame tres? Opinions 
are divided hereupon : But that opinion which 
makes them dillinct, ſeems the moſt probable. 


Theſe reaſons ars generally alledged, for and 


againſt the opinion which ſuppoſes them to be 
two different trees. Gen. ii. 9. AAeſes ſays, 
that God planted the garden of Aden, and pur 
therein all ſorts of good trees, particularly the 
tree of life in the midit of the garden, as alſo 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 


And when he placed Adam in paradiſe, he ſaid 
to him, Of every tree of the garden thou mayeſt 


freely eat; but of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou fhalt not eat of it; for in the 
day that thou eateſt theref, thou ſhalt ſurely die. 
And when the ſerpent tempted Eve, he ſaid 


to her, Yea, hath God ſaid, ye ſhall not eat of 


every tree of the garden? Eve anſwered, God 
hath permitted us to eat of the fruits of para— 
diſe, but of the fruit of the tree which is in the 
midjt of the gard:n, God hath ſaid, ye ſhall not 
eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it, lit ye die. To 
which the ſerpent replied, Le hall not ſurely die; 
for God doth know, that in the day ye eat theresf, 
then your eyes ſhall be opened, and ye ſhall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil, And after Adam 
and Ee had tranſgreſſed the commands of 
God, he drove them out of paradite, ſaying to 
them, Behold, the man is become as one of us, to 
know good and evil, And now, leſt he put forth 
his hand, and tale alſo of the tree of life, and 
eat, and live for ever, therefore the {ord ſent him 


forth from the garden of Eden. 


From all theſe paſſages it may be concluded in 


favour of one tree only, whoſe uſe was forbid 
to Adam ; Firſt, there can be no neceſſity of 
admitting two; the ſame fruit that could pro- 
long Adam's lite, might allo communicate 
knowledge. Secondly, the text of Mofes may 
very well be underſtood of one tree: © God 
planted the tree of life, or the tree of know- 
ledge.” Frequently in the Hebrew the con- 
junction and is equivalent to the disjunctive op ; 
in like manner, % ” put forth his hand, and 
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take alſo of the tree of life, and live for ever, 
may be explained in the ſame ſenſe : Leſt he 
ſhould return to it again, to obtain life alſo; 
as he has already eat of it in order to obtain 
knowledge. Thirdly, the temprer plainly aſcribes 
to the ſame tree, the fruit of life, and the fruit 
of knowledge: Ye Hall not ſurely die; for God 
doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof, ye ſhall 
know good and evil. He confirms them againſt 
the apprehenſions of death, and aſſures them 
yi knowledge ; by their eating the forbidden 
ruit. | 
But the contrary opinion ſeems to have a better 
foundation in the letter of the text. Aoſes 
plainly diſtinguiſhes theſe two trees, the tree 
of life, and the tree of knowledge; why then, 
ſhould we confound them without neceſſity ? 
Life and knowledge are very different effects; 
why ſhould they be produced by one and the 
ſame fruit: -was it too much to forbid Adam 
tbe uſe of two trees? The diſcourſe of God 
with Adam after his fall, ſeems to be expreſs, 
for a diſtinction of two trees: Left he take alſo 
of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever. As 
if he had ſaid, he has already taſted of the 
fruit of knowledge, he muſt be drove awa 
from the fruit of life, leſt he ſhould take of that 
alſo. The tempter indeed aſſures Eve and Adam 
againſt the fear of death; but he only offers them 
the fruit of knowledge, telling them, that as 
ſoon as they had taſted of it, they ſhould have 
the knowledge of Gods. Hence, after their 
ſin, it is ſaid, their eyes were opened. Theſe 
reaſons incline us to prefer this opinion, inſtead 
of the former, which we had eſpouſed. 
St. Auſtin, lib. vi. cap. 30. of his imperfect work 
againſt Julian. | 
It is enquired, of what nature was the forbidden 
fruit ? Some have thought it was wheat, others 
the vine, Rabb. in Sanbedrin. fol. 70. Bemidbar. 
Kabb. fol. 170, & 238. others, the fhg-tree, 
Theodor. apud T heodoret. qu. 28. in Gengſ. Jſidor. 
Peluſ. lib. 1. ep. 2. others the cherry-tree, 
others the apple-tree. This laſt ſentiment has 
prevailed, though no better founded than the 
reſt, However, they quote this paſſage of 
Canticles viii. 5. I awakened you under the ap- 
ple-tree;z there your mother loſt her innocence;“ 
as if Sclomon had here intended to ſpeak of the 
fall of the firſt woman. We read this paſſage 
thus in our tranſlation: I raiſed thee up under 
the apple-tree, there thy mother brought thee forth; 
there ſhe brought thee forth that bare thee. 
Many of the ancients conſidered this whole rela- 
tion of Moſes as figurative: and were of opinion, 
that this account could only be underſtood as 


See 


The twelve tribes, while in the deſart, encamped 
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an allegory. St. Auſein thought, de Geneſ. ad 
liter. lib. viii. cap. 5. & lib. ii. de pecat. menti; 
cap. 21. that the virtue of the tree of liſe and 
that of the knowledge of good and evil, wen 
ſupernatural and miraculous. Others have 
thought, that this virtue was natural to them 
Jae Antiq. lib. 1. cap. I. Bonavent, iu 6 
ent, diſt. 19. Strab. in Geneſ. Hug. Vichor Abu- 
lens. alii paſſim. According to Phil», de pifi; 
mundi, p. 35. the tree of life repreſents piety 
and the tree of knowledge, prudence. (94 b 
the foundation of theſe virtues. The Rabbinz 
tell us very incredible and ridiculous {tories 
concerning the tree of life: that it was of a pro. 
digious ſize, and all the waters of the earth guſled 
out at its foot: that one could hardly go round 
it in five hundred years. Perhaps all this i; 
allegorical; but the ſecret meaning is hardly 
worth the trouble of penetrating into. Bad,, 
Hiſt. of the eus, lib. vi. cap. 12. art. 18. : 
TRES TABERNA, Type; T&Bepuni, the thre 
taverns, or ſhops. Acts xxviii 15. | 
TRIBE. Jacob having twelve ſons, who were the 
heads of ſo many families, which all together 
formed a great nation; each of theſe families 
was called a tribe. But Jacob on his death-bed 
adopted Ephraim and Manaſſeh, the two ſons of 
Joſcph, and would have them alſo to conſtitute 
two tribes in Jrael. Gen. xlviii. 5. Inſtead of 
twelve tribes, there were now thirteen, that of 
Zoſeph being divided into two. However, in 
the diſtribution of lands by Fo/hua, under the 
order of God, they reckoned but twelve tribes, 
and made but twelve lots. For the tribe of 
Levi, being appointed to ſacred ſervice, had no 
ſhare in the diſtribution of the land ; but only 
ſome cities to dwell in, and the firſt fruits, 
tythes, and oblations of the people. 


around the tabernacle of the covenant, each in 

its order. To the eaſt were Fudeh, Zebulun, } 
and 1/achar - to the weſt were Ephraim, Illu. 
naſſeb, and Benjamin : to the ſouth were Reuben, 
Simeon, and Gad: and to the north were Dan, 

- Aber, and Naphthali, The Levites were diſtti- 
buted round about the tabernacle, nearer to the 
holy place than the other tribes; ſo that ATA 
and Aaron, with their families, were to ils 
eafl, Gerſhom to the weſ?, Kohath to the Heute, 
and Merari to the north. 

In the marches of IJ/rael, the twelve tribes were 
divided into four great bodies. The firſt boch, 
in the front of the army, included Ju" 
Tſachar, and Zebulun : the ſecond was compoſed 
of Reuben, Simeon, and Gad. Between tht 


ſecond and third body of troops, came the 
v 
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vites and prieſts; with the ark of the Lord, and 
the furniture of the tabernacle, 

The third body of the army of J/rael was compoſed 
of Ephraim, Manaſſeh, and Benjamin. The 


fourth, which brought up the rear, was Dan, 


Aſher, and Naphthali. 

ſa the diviſion made by Joſhua of the land of 
Canaan, Reuben, Gad, and half of Manaſſeh, 
had their lot beyond Fordan: All the other 
tribes, and the remaining half of Manaſſab, had 
their diſtribution on this ſide the river. See the 
title of each of the twelve tribes, JuDan, 
SIMEON, LEVI, BENJAMIN, Dan, EpyraiM, 
MANASSEH, REUBEN, GAD, ASHER, ZEBU- 
LUN, ISSACHAR, and NApHTHALI. 


The twelve tribes continued united as one ſtate, 


one people, and one monarchy, till after the 
death of Solomon. Then ten of the tribes of 


Tfrael revolted from the houſe of David, and 


received as their king Jeroboam, the ſon of 


Nebat; and only the tribes of Fudah and Ben- 


jamin continued under the government of Re- 
hoboam. This ſeparation may be conſidered as 
the chief cauſe of thoſe great misfortunes which 
afterwards happened to theſe two kingdoms, 
and to the whole Hebrew nation. As, firſt, it 
cauſed the alteration and change of the pri- 
mitive religion, and the ancient worſhip of their 
forefathers. Feroboam the ſon of Nebat ſubſti- 
tuted the worſhip of golden calves inſtead of 
worſhipping the Lord; which induced the ten 
tribes to forſake the temple of the Lord. Se- 


condly, this ſehiſm cauſed an irreconcileable 


hatred between the ten tribes of J/rae/, and the 
two of Fudah and Benjamin; and created infinite 
wars and diſputes. The Lord being provoked, 
delivered them up to their enemies. Tiglaih- 
Pilneſer firſt took captive the tribes of Reuben, 
Cad, Naphthali, and the half tribe of Manaſſeb, 
beyond Jordan, and carried them over the 


Euphrates, 2 Kings xv. 29. 1 Chron. v. 26. 


A. M. 3204, ante A. D. 740. 
Dome years afterward, Shalmaneſer, king of 4/- 


Hria, deſtroyed Samaria, and took away the. 


reſt of 1/rae/, beyond the Euphrates, 2 Kings 
xvii. 6. Xviii. 10, 11. Thus ended the kingdom 
of Jrael, A. M. 3283, ante A. D. 721. 

It has been a great problem among the fathers, 


and interpreters, to determine whether theſe ten 


tribes ſtill continue in their ſettlement beyond 
the Euphrates, or whether they returned again 


into their own country. The greater part are 


of opinion, that they never did return; but the 
contrary opinion ſeems to have a better foun 
dation in Scripture, which in ſeveral places 
promiſes the return of theſe tribes, and which 


TRI 
repreſents all Paleſtine as well peopled by 


Tjraelites of all the tribes, long before the coming 
of Chriſt, However, it muſt be owned, that 


this return is not clearly made out by hiſtory, 


becauſe it was performed by inſenſible degrees, 
and was not ſo compleat and entire, but that a 
great number of HVraelites ſtill remained beyond 
the Zuphrates ; ſo that St. Peter addreſſes his 
firſt epiſtle to the converted Jews diſperſed in 
the provinces of Pontus, of Cappadocia, Bythinia, 
Aſia, &c. [Major RENNEL, on Herodotus, has 
lately propoſed ſtrong arguments to prove that 
the deportation of 1/-ael, like that of Judab, 
was not wniver/al, or of all the people.] | 


The tribes of Judah and Benjamin, under the 


government of the family df David, continued 
much longer in their own country : But at laſt, 
Nebuchadnezzar took Jeruſalem, burnt the tem- 
ple, and carried Judah and Benjamin to Baby- 
lon. 2 Kings xxv. 1, 2, 3, &c. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
I7, 18, &c. A. M. 3416, ante A. D. 588. 


The captivity of Judah continued for ſeventy 


years, as the prophets had foretold. Jerem. 
XXV. II, 12. xxix. 10. The beginning of it 
may be fixed A. M. 3398, and the end in 3468, 
which is the firſt year of Cyrus at Babylon. Or 


the beginning A. M. 3410, the year of the taking 


of Teruſalem, and of its deſtruction by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the end in 3480, which is the be- 
ginning of the reign of Darius ſon of Hyſtaſper, 


the ſpoufe of queen Ether, and the protector 


of the Fewiſh nation. The return of Fudah is 
plainly aſſigned at the end of the ſecond book 
of the Chronicles, and in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiab. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 20, 21, 22, 23. 
The decree of Cyrus which allowed their return 
into Judea, was A. M. 3468, ante A. D. 536. 


TRIBUNAL. The place where judicial proceed- 
_ ings are exerciſed and adminiſtered. Moſes 
appointed, (Deut. xvi. 18. xvii. 8, 9. Ezck. 


xliv. 24. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 10. cap. ult.) that in 
every City there ſhould be judges and magiſtrates, 
who ſhould hear and determine differences : 


And that if any thing very difficult occurred, 


it ſhould be referred to the place which the 


Lord ſhould chooſe, and be laid before the high- 
prieſt, or prieſts of the race of Aaron, and before 
the judge whom the Lord ſhould raiſe up there 
for the time being. See JUDGE and SaNHEDRIX. 


The Rabbins pretend, that there were three kinds 


of tribunals in Vrael; one of three judges, 


another of twenty-three, and another of ſixty. 
The tribunal of three judges was in every village, 


it determined cauſes on money matters, and 
ordinary affairs; the tribunal of ws and twenty 
judges was kept in cities, and could take cog- 
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niꝛzance of matters relating to life and death. 


Laſtly, the third tribunal of ſixty, was held 
only at TFeruſalem, in an apartment of the 
temple. This is what the Fewvs call the great 
Sanhedrim, to the authority of which, even the 
king, the high-prieſt, the tribes of T/rael, the 
falſe prophets, and the affairs of religion, were 
ſubje&t. The Rabbins aflirm, that the privilege 
of judging in capital cauſes was taken away 
from this conncil forty years before the de- 
ſtruction of Feryſalem ; A. D. 30, ſeven years 
before the death of our Saviour. Wherefore 
the Fewos ſaid to Pilate, that it was not permit- 
ted them to put any one to death: John xviii. 31. 


TRIBUNE, an office of dignity among the 


Romans. They had tribunes of ſeveral kinds. 
Some commanded the troops, others directed 
the adminiſtration of the commonwealth. We 
find ſome called Tribuni Celerum, who com- 
manded a ſort of light-horſe: Others called 
Tribum Zfrari, had the inſpection of the pub- 
lic treaſure. Tribuni Fabricarum, attended to 
the making of arms and armour. Tribuni 
Maritimorum, had the overſight of ſea-ports, 
of rivers, of ſalt-works. Tribuni Plebis were 
the guardians and patrons of the people, to 
protect them from any injuries they might 
receive from the nobles, &c. Laſtly, Tribuni 
Militum, or Militiæ, who were divided into 
greater and lefler tribunes; the firſt were tri- 
bunes of legions, the others tribunes of troops, 
or cohorts. 


In Scripture the word tribune is often uſed, in 


the Latin of the Old Teſtament ; becauſe the 


tranſlators knew no word more proper to ex- 


preſs certain employments, which reſembled 


that of tlie tribunes of the Roman republic. 
For example; Terom, Exod. xvill. 21, 25. 
do nv Principes Militum. LXX. XiMMagae5, 
(Vide Numb. xxxi. 14, 48, 52. Deut. i. 15. 1 
Reg. viii. 12. xvii. 18. & paſſim.) tranſlates by 
Tribunes what the Hebrew calls prince of a 
thouſand, and the Septuagint, Chiliarche ; which 
has the ſame ſignification as the Hebrew, In 
the New Teſtament, the word Tribune has 


more correct relation to the oflices or employ- 
wents of the Romans, fince they were really. 


officers of the Roman troops: as Jon xviil. 12. 
A Ai. 31, 3 33. 37. e. Mart vi. 21. 
ſpeaks of the tribunes of the court of Herd 
the Tetrarch, theſe in the Greet are called 
Chiliareboi, or captains of a thouſand men, as 
the tribunes of legions were. But he that 
apprehended St, Paul, and took him out of the 


TRI 
hands of the eue, Acts xxi. 31. was only a 
captain, or tribune of a company, 


TRIBUTE, do, Heb. Mas; Þdpos, Greek, Phys, 
TRIBUTE, Tributum ; in Greek, Þ6p©-, Pporos; 


in Hebrew, do Mas; from the verb Maſar, tg 
melt, or liquify, The Hebrews acknowledged 
no ſovereign over them, but God: Whence 
Foſephus calls their government a T heocracy, or 
divine government. 'They acknowledged the 
ſovereign dominion of God by the payment of 
a tribute, or capitation, of half a ſhekel a head, 
which every 1/raelite paid yearly, Exod. xxx, 1, 
Our Saviour, Matth. xvii. 25. thus reaſons with 
Peter: Of whom do the kings of the earth tal; 
cuſtom, or tribute ? of their own children, or f 
Arangers? Meaning, that as he was the Son cf 
God, he ought to be exempt from this capi 
tation. I do not find that either the kings, or 


the judges of the Hebrews, when they were of | 


that nation, demanded any tribute. 
Solomon, at the beginning of his reign, 1 Rings 


IX. 21, 22, 33. 2 Chron. viii. 9. compelled the | 


Canaanites, left in the country, to pay him 
tribute, and to perform the drudgery of the 
public works he had undertaken: But the chil. 
dren of J1/rael, he would not ſuffer to be em— 
ployed therein, but made them his ſoldiers, his 
miniſters, his chief officers; to command his 
armies, his chariots, and his horſemen, How 
ever, toward the end of his reign, he impoſed 
a tribute on them, and made them work at the 
public buildings; 1 Kings v. 13, 14. ix. 15. 
xi. 27. which alienated their minds, and ſowed 
the ſeeds of that diſcontent which afterward; 
ripened into open revolt, by the rebellion ct 
Jeroboam the ſon of Nebat. Hence the Vall 
ite ſaid to Rehoboam the ſon of Solomon; Th! 
Father made our yoke grievous , new theriore, 
make thou the grievous ſervice of thy father, ani 
the heavy yoke which he put upon us, lighter, ani 
we vill ſerve thee, | | ; 
The Iſraelites were frequently ſubdued by foreign 
princes, who laid great taxes and tribute v1 
them ; to which, neceſſity compelled them to 
ſubmit. Yet after Archelaus had been bauiſhed 
to Viennè in France, A. D. 6, and after Jude 
was reduced to a Roman province, Aug 
ſent Quirinius ( Cyrenius ) into this country, t 
take a new poll of the people, and to make 2 
new eſtimate of their ſubſtance, that he migit 
thereby regulate the tribute that every one Wa 
to pay to the Romans, Feſeph. Antig. lib. 17+ 
cap. 15. Then Judas, ſurnamed the Galea", 


or Gaulonite, made an inſurrection, to oy 
the 
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the levying of this tribute : Pretending that it 
was not lawful to pay tribute to a foreigner ; 
that it was the badge of actual ſervitude, and 
that they were not allowed to own any for their 
maſter, who did not worſhip the Lord. Vide 
Jupas the Galilean, and HERoDIANS. 


See Matthew xxii. 17, Wc. the anſwer of 7eſus 


Chrift to the Pharijees, who came with inſidious 
deſigns of tempting him, and aſked him, Whe— 
ther or no it was lawſul to pay tribute to 
Ceſar ? And John, viii. 33. where the Fews 
boaſt off having never been ſlaves to any body; 
of being a free nation, acknowledging God only 
for maſter and ſovereign, As at that time 
many Fezvs had imbibed the principles of 7udas 
Gaulonites, and infuſed into the people their 


notions of - independence, and a vain ſhew of 


libertyz fo on the contrary, the apoſtles St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in their epiſtles, always 
endeavoured to recommend, and inculcate, to 
faithful Chriſtians, ſubmiſſion and obedience to 


princes, and a conſcientious diſcharge of their 


duty, in paying tribute. See Rom. xiii. 1—8. 
11. 


TaIBuTE-MoN EY. We read Matt. xxii. 16, 17, 


18, Sc. that the diſciples of the Phariſees and 
the Herodians, came to tempt 7eſus, and aſked 
him if it were lawful to pay tribute to Ce/ar, 
or not. Teſus knowing their malice, ſaid to 
them; Ye hypocrites, why tempt ye me? 
Shew me a piece of that money, with which the 


tribute is paid: aumiſma cenſus, It is enquired 


what piece of money this was? and of what 
tribute our Saviour here ſpoke? As to the firſt 
of theſe queſtions, the goſpel informs us, that 
this piece of money had upon it the image and 
inſeription of Cæſar, or the Roman emperor. 
It was therefore a piece of money cf the 
Roman emperor who then reigned, 1. e. Tibe— 


rivs, or one of his predeceſſors, As to the 


queſtion about the tribute, there is great proba- 
bility it was a capitation, or a tax levied at fo 
much a head. Appian fays, that the Jus paid 
the capitation z Appian. Syriac. and Ulpian 
aſſures. us, Ulſpian. lib. iii. dige. de Cenſib. 
Vide Ficher. de Numiſm. cenſus. that in the 


provinces of Syria, all the males from the age 
of fourteen years, and all the females from 


twelve, till they were fixty: five years old, were 
obliged to pay this tribute, or capitation. This 
is the proper fignification of the word Cenſus. 
Vide alſo FRAGMENTS, Nos. 


TRINITY, This term is uſed to expreſs the 


greateſt myſtery of the CHriſtian religion; i. e. 
that the one only God is diſtinguiſned into three 
perſons; the father, the ſon, and the Holy 


1 


Spirit. The word Trinity does not occur in 
Scripture; nevertheleſs, theſe three divine 
perſons are plainly expreſſed, and diſtinguiſhed, 
For example, God created the heaven and the 
earth : i. e. God the father. The ſon is ex- 
preſſed through the whole Scripture, by the 
name of The Word, The Wiſdom, The Saviour, 
The Deliverer. The Holy Ghoſt, which in- 
ſpired the. prophets, is called in the Goſpel, 
The Comforter, or Paracletus. The Father and 
the Son are repreſented in P/alm cx. 1. The 
Lord ſaid unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right 
hand, &c. In the New Teſtament the three 
perſons are diſtinctly expreſſed : as Matt. xxviil. 
19. Go and teach all nations; baptizing them, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghoſt. And when Fe/us Chrift came 


out of the water after his bapriſm, the heaven 


was opened, and the ſpirit of God deſcended 


on him like a dove, and a voice was heard from 
heaven, ſaying, Matth. iii. 16, 17. This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed. The 
whole goſpel of Sr. % n, eſpecially his firſt 


chapter, marks diſtinctiy the Father, the Word, 


and the Holy Ghoſt; to whom 7h the 
Baptiſt gives his teſtimony, John i. 32, 33, 34. 


ſaying, that he ſaw the Holy Ghoſt deſcend 


upon 7eſus like a dove. He adds, that the 


ſame Spirit that ſent him to baptize, ſaid to 


him, Up:n whom thou ſhalt ſee the Spirit deſcend— 
ing, and remaining on him, the ſame is he who 
baptizeth with the Fly Ghoſt. 


It has been thought, that the diſtinction of three 


Perſons in the Deity was not unknown to Plato, 
and his diſciples; and ſome moderns have even 
dared to afhrm, that from their writings the 
fathers of the church borrowed the greater part 


f tieir expreſſions concerning the Trinity, See- 


Baſnages Hiſt. of the 7ews, tom. iv. lib. vi. 
chap. 4. 


It cannot be denied that ſome of the ancient ebe, 


who lived before Feſus Chrift. and thoſe alſo 
who lived in his time, were ignorant of the my- 
ſtery of the Holy Trinity: which yet is fo clearly 
revealed in the Old Teſtament, that it could not 
be unknown to the patriarchs, the prophets, and 
the enlightened of the ancient Hebrews, Ray— 
mund Martin, Galatine, and others, have under- 


taken to ſhew, that the Chaldee Paraphraſts, and 


the ancient Rabbins, have made expreſs mention 


of the Trinity; i. e. of Three divine Perſons : 


and we do certainly find ia their writings the 
words Shalithith prong Trinitas,, which fignt- 
fies Trinity; and /femar ww, Verbum, the 
Word; and Ruach Habtadgſbab, u οον f Sanctus 
Spiritus, the Holy Spirit. We alſo find Gad the 

| Halber, 
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Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt. 
Laſtly, Na moby Tres in Uno. down IN8 
Unus in Tribus, the Tri-une, Three in One, and 
One in Three; alſo, Jehovah, to expreſs the 
Father, //emra-jah, to expreſs the Word of the 
Father, and Shechinah, to expreſs the Holy 
Ghoſt, | 
It is true, modern Rabbins diſclaim part of the 
books in which theſe words are found, main- 
taining that they were not written by Jews : 
others they explain in another ſenſe : and they 
not only do not acknowledge a Trinity, but they 
expreſsly deny it, and declare againſt it; either, 
becauſe they have departed in this from the ſen- 
timents of their forefathers; or, that their an- 
tipathy and hatred to Chri/ians has excited them 
to diſpute this truth, which is ſo clearly re- 
vealed by Chrift and tis apoſtles; or, that this 
myſtery from the beginning was unknown to the 
generality of the Jeb, and the people had but 
a very imperfect idea of it. Indeed, the con- 
ceptions of the Jews were ſo very groſs, and 
they were ſo little acquainted with abſtract ſpe- 
culations, that from the belief of the Trinity, it 
would have been very eaſy to them to have paſſed 
to that of the plurality of gods. For which rea- 
fon, perhaps, the wiſdom of God might with- 
hold from them the plain diſcovery of this my- 
ſtery. Vide Baſnage, as before, the Lexicon of 
Suicerus, under the word Trias; Cudweorth's 
Intellectual Syſtem. lib. i. cap. 4. and Joſpua 
— Diatriba de myſterio Trinit. e ſcriptis 
Rabb. 3 | 
TRIPOLIS, a city of Phenicia, on the Mediter- 
ranean fea, between Botrys to the ſouth, and 
Arca to the north. It is watered by a river that 
runs from Libanus. It is mentioned 2 Mace. 
xiv. I. where we read, that three years after the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, Demetrius, the ſon 
of Seleucus, to whom the kingdom of Syria be- 
longed, eſcaped from Rome, and landed at Tri- 
polis, A.D. 3642, ante A. D. 362. The word 
Tripolis, in Greek, ſignifies three cities: becauſe 
in fact it was made of three cities, diſtant 
from one another the length of a ſtadium, or 
furlong. One of theſe cities belonged to the 
 Aratians, another to the Sidomians, and the third 
to the Tyrians, Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvi. cap. 41. 
Strab. lib. xvi. p. 5 19. Plin. lib. v. cap. 20. It 
is ſtill a conſiderable place, becauſe of its har- 
bour. : | 
At the foot of the caſtle runs the river called Nahar- 
kadiſha, or the Holy River. It has its ſource 


from Libanus, and particularly from the fountain 


from the ſprings and melted ſnow that run down. 


TR O 
called in Scripture, The Fountain of Garden; 
Cant. iv. 1 5 Fons Hortorum, puteus aquarum . 
ventium, gue fluunt impetu de Libano. The watery | 
of this river, the inhabitants convey as the 
pleaſe, by little canals, and ſtop up the outlets 
to overflow the land and the neighbouring Pars 
dens. Ws 

TROAS, Tpwas, penetrated; from the Gre 
TITPOTYu, I penetrate. 

TROAS, a city of Phrygia, or of Myſia, on the 
Helleſpont, between the city of Troy north, and 
the city of Aſos ſouth. Sometimes the name of 
Troas | or the Troad] ſignifies the whole country 
of the Trojans, the province where the [ancient] 
city of Troy had ſtood. But in the New Te. 
ment, wherein the word Treas is found, it fig. 
nifies a city of this name, which alſo is ſometime; 
called Antigonia, and Alexandria: Ipſa Trig, 
Antigonia dicta, nunc Alexandria, ſays Pliny, lib. 
v. cap. 30. Sometimes both names are united, 
Alexandria-Troas, St. Paul was at Troas, A. D. 

52, Acts xvi. 8, &c. and had a viſion in the 
night, of a man of Macedonia, who requeſted 
goſpel-aſſiſtance. He embarked therefore at 
Troas, and paſſed over into Macedonia; the 
apoſtle was ſeveral other times at Troas ; but we 
know nothing of his tranſactions there. See 

Acts xx. 5, 6. 2 Cor. ii. 12. He left behind him 

at Troas, in the cuſtody of Carpus, ſome clothes 
and books, which he deſired Timothy to bring 
with him to Rome, A. D. 65. a little before St, 
Paul's death, 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

 TROGLODYTES, SD, Tpoynoourai, Heb. Su 
chiim, a people, who are ancinted ; from d: 
otherwiſe, that are covered, and in the ſhade; 
from pb /acac. The Greek Troglodyta ſignifies 
theſe that dwell in caverns; from Tp#w7/Av, a ca- 
vern, and do or JU, to go into. | 

TROGLODYTES. This word in Greek, ſigni- 
fies thoſe who dwell in holes and caverns. There 
are many of this ſort of people in Pale/line, Ar- 
bia, on the coaſts of the Red Sea, the Perſian 
gulph, and in Egypt. Scripture mentions 7rv- 
glodytes only in 2 Chron. xii. 3. Lybies & Treg 
dyte, & Aithiopes. The Hebrew ſays, the Lu- 
bim, the Sukkim, Cufhim, or AMithipians. 

Moft interpreters agree, that the SLi ſigniſies 

the Troglodytes, Bochart, Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 

29. ſhews, that Subkah in Hebrew ſigniſies 3 
hole or cave; and Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 29. places 
the city of Succha on the ſhore of the Red Sea, 
in the country of the Trogladytes. Grotius, and 


ſome others, rather ſuppoſe theſe Sukkin, which 
were in the army of Shifhack, king of pt, 
Arabian 
Scenter, 


were à people that dwelt in tents, as the 
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geenitet. Many of theſe Arabians dwelt in 
Arabia Petrea, and about Egypt, who neither 
cultivated their lands, nor built houſes. 
TROPHIMUS, Te6Þ:jogs, well-educated, or brought 
up ; from the Greek Tp6D1pos, which is from 
ro Do, to bring up, or educate, 
TROPHIMUS, a diſciple of St. Paul, a Gentile 
by religion, and an Ephęſian by birth. After 
St. Paul had converted him, he adhered con- 
ſtantly to him, nor quitted him ever after. He 
came from Epheſus to Corinth with the apoſtle, 
and accompanied him in his whole journey from 
Corinth to Feruſalem, A. D. 58, Acts xx. 4. 
When St. Paul was in the temple there, the 
Jews laid hold of him, crying out, be hath 
brought Greeks into the temple, and hath polluted 
this holy place : this they ſaid, becauſe certain 


Jews of Epheſus having ſeen St. Paul in the 


city, accompanied by Trophimus, whom they 
looked upon as a Gentile, imagined that St. Paul 
had introduced him into the temple. Yide Paul. 
It is very probable Trophimus followed him to 


Rome, and forſook him not in his bonds. It is 


pretended, that after the apoſtle had obtained 
his liberty, A. D. 63, he went into Spain; and 
paſſing through Gaul, he left Trophimus at Arles, 
as biſhop. See Baronius A. D. 62, ſect. 4. But 
this is very difficult to reconcile with what St. 
Paul writes to Timothy, 2 Tim. iv. 20. that he 
had left Trophimus ſick at Miletus. Trophimus 
muſt neceſſarily have returned to Aſia, about a 
year after St. Paul had left him at Arles, The 
Greeks keep April 14. in honour of Trophimus, 
and fay his head was cut off by command of 
'ero, along with St. Paul, At Arles his ſeaſt 
is kept December 29. | 
TRUMPET. The Lord commanded Miaſes to 
make two trumpets of beaten ſilver, for the pur- 
poſe of calling the people together, when they 


were to decamp. Vide Numb. x. 2, 3, 4, 5, Sc. 
The prieſts the ſons of Aaron ſhall only have the. 


privilege of ſounding the trumpets; and this 
mall be an immutable law throughout all your 
generations. They ſhall ſound when you go 
forth to war againſt your enemies; and the Lord 
your God ſhall remember you to ſuccour you, 
They ſhall alſo ſound when you are to keep your 
religious feſtivals; when you celebrate your ſo- 
lemn feaſts; when you offer your burnt-offer- 
ings, and your peace-offerings; and on the firſt 
day of every month.” They alſo chiefly uſed 
theſe trumpets, to proclaim the beginning of the 


civil year, the beginning of the ſabbatical year, 


£VIt, xxili. 24. Numb. xxix. 1. and the begin- 
ning of the jubilee, Levit. xxv. 9, 10. Jeſe- 
Pous ſays, Antig. lib. iii. cap. 11. that theſe 


1 


trumpets were near a cubit long, and had a 
tube or pipe of the thickneſs of a common flute. 
Their mouths were no wider than juſt admitted 


to blow into them, and their ends were like thoſe 


of a modern trumpet. At firſt there were but 


two in the camp, afterwards they wade a greater 


number. In the time of 7o/hua there were 
ſeven, Joſh. iii. 4. At the dedication of the 
temple of Solomon there were ſix- ſcore prieſts 
that ſounded the trumpets, 2 Chron. v. 12. 70- 


Sephus, Antig. lib. ii. cap. 8. affirms, that this 


prince made to hundred thouſand trumpets, as 
Moſes had commanded, I know not from whence 
he took this account, of ſo great a number of 
trumpets. [omit the word thouſand. ] 


Beſides the ſacred trumpets of the temple, whoſe 


uſe was reſtricted to the prieſts, even in war and 


in battle, there were others uſed by their gene- 
rals, Judg. iii. 27. Ehud ſounded the trumpet, 
to aſſemble Jrael againſt the Moabites, whoſe 
king Eglon he had lately flain. Gideon took a 


trumpet in his hand, and gave each of his people 
one, when he aſſaulted the Midianites, Judg. vii. 
2, 16. ab ſounded the trumpet, as a ſignal of 
retreat to his ſoldiers, in the battle againſt 
Abner, 2 Sam. ii. 28, and in that againſt Alſa- 
lon, 2 Sam. xviii. 16; and in the purſuit of 
Sheba the ſon of Bichri, 2 Sam. xx. 22; and 
there are many other initances. 


The Feaſt of TRUMPETs: was kept on the firſt day 


of the ſeventh month of the ſacred year; which 
was the firſt month of the civil year: called 
Tizri; anſwering to the moon of September, 


'The beginning of the year was proclaimed by 


ſound of trumpet : Levit. xxiii. 2. Numb. xxix. 


1, 2, 3, 4, Kc. This day was kept ſolemn ; all 


ſervile buſineſs was forbid. They offered a ſo- 
lemn holocauſt, in the name of the whole nation; 
of a calf, two rams, and ſeven lambs, of the 
ſame year, with offerings of flour and wine, as 
uſual with theſe facrihces. Scripture does not 
mention the occaſion of appointing this feaſt. 
T heodoret, qu. 32, in Levit. believes, it was in 
memory of the thunder and lightning on Mount 
Sinui, when God gave the law. The Rabbins 
ſay, it was in remembrance of the deliverance cf 
Tjaac, by«the ſubſtitution of a ram. 


At preſent the Jes are accuſtomed on this even- 


ing to wiſh one another a good year, to make 
better cheer than ordinary, and to found the 
trumpet thirty times ſucceſhvely. Leo of Mo- 


dena obſerves, Cerem. of the Fews, p. 3, Cap. 5. 


that heretofore there was a diſpute among the 


Rabbins concerning the time at which the world 


began : ſome holding for ſpring, others for au- 
tumn. But the opinion prevailed that placed it 
4 OY in. 
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in autumn; and upon this occaſion the Feaſt of 
Trumpets was ſounded; which is kept in au— 
tumn. During this feaſt, which laſts the two 
firſt days of the month, labour and buſineſs are 
ſuſpended. The Jews hold by tradition, that 


on this day God particularly judges the actions 


of the foregoing year, and diſpoſes the events of 
the year following. Wherefore, on the firſt days 
of the foregoing month, or at leaſt, eight days 
before the Feaſt of Trumpets, they generally 
apply themſelves to works of penitence, and 
mortificationz and the evening before, many of 
them receive thirty-nine laſhes, by way of diſ- 
cipline. . . 


On the firſt evening that begins the year, and 


which precedes the firſt day of Tizri, as they 
return from the ſynagogue they ſay to one an- 
other, May you be written in a good year; the 
other anſwers, And you alſo. Being returned 
home, they ſerve at table honey, and leavened 
bread, and whatever may betoken a happy and 
plentiful year. Some of them on the morning 
of theſe two feaſts go to the ſynagogue clothed 
in white, in token of purity and penitence. 
Among the German Fews, ſome wear the habit 
which they have appointed for their burial z and 
this as a mortification. This day they. repeat in 
the ſynagogue leveral particular prayers, and 
benedictions; they take the Pentateuch very ſo- 
lemnly out of its cheſt, and read to five perſons 
the ſacrifice that was performed on this day : 
then they twenty times ſound a horn, ſometimes 
very ſlowly, and then very briſkly. They ſay it 
reminds them of the judgments of God, it inti- 
midates finners, and induces them to repent, 
After prayers they return to their houſes, ſit 
down at tabie, and paſs the reſt of the day in 
hearing ſermons, and in other exerciſes of devo- 
tion; the two days of the feaſt are alike. 

To prepare themſelves for the Feaſt of Trumpets, 
or for the beginning of the civil year, many Fes 
plunge themſelves into cold water, and as they 
deſcend in it they confeſs their fins, and beat 
their breaſts, They plunge over head and ears, 
that they may appear entirely clean before God. 
They think that on this day God aſſembles his 
council, or his angels; and that he opens his 
books to judge all men. Three ſorts of books 
are opened; the book of life, for the juſt; the 
book of death, for the wicked; and the book of 
a middle ſtate, for ſuch as are neither entirely 
good, nor entirely bad. In the two books of 
life and of death, there are two kinds of pages; 
one for this life, the other for eternity. For it 
often happens, that the wicked are not puniſhed 
in this life according to their demerits z whereas 
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the juſt ſuffer with ſeverity, as if they had in 
curred the anger of God. This conduct of God 
is the occaſion that no one can be fure of 1 
ſtate, but is uncertain, whether he is wor 5 
be loved or hated. As for the middling gne, 
they are not written down any where, as the 
Jews ſay; God ſtays till the day of expiation 
which is the tenth of the year, to try if they will 
be converted. On this day their ſentence paſies 
whether for life or death. | 
TRUTH, Veritas, is uſed in ſeveral ſenſe; in 
Scripture. . 
1. Truth is oppoſed to faiſhood, to a lye, a mi. 
take, a deceit, a g. None among you {þy] 
conſult the dead, to learn the truth from them: 
Deut. xviii. 11. and the P/almi}t, v. 9. ſpeatin. 
of the wicked, the truth is not in their ls 
And St. Paul, Rom. ix. 1. I ſpeak the tru}, ;, | 
Chrift, I Jye not. - 
2. Truth is put for fidelity, ſincerity; punQuy', 
in keeping promiſes. Generally to truth, taleg 
in this ſenſe, is joined mercy or kindneſ: f 
Gen. xxiv. 27. Eliezer, the ſervant of Abra}, | 
thanks God for ſhewing kindneſs and truth 9 
his maſter Abraham ; Mercy and Truth may ally 
expreſs a ſtable, conſtant, and permanent mercy 
or kindneſs : the Lord be praiſed, who has f.. 


thy to 
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voured my Lord and maſter Abraham in ſo cor. 
ſtant and uniform a manner. 

Thoſe expreſſions, mercy and truth, are frequett in 

Seripture, Gen. xxiv. 29, And Gen. xlr ii. 40. 
Jacob ſays to his fon Joſeph, IF now I have fu 
grace in thy fight, put, I pray thee, thy hand wile 
my thigh, and deal kindly and truly with ine; bir 
me not, I pray thee, in Egypt 2 You {hill promitz 
this favour, and you ſhall faithfully perform it. 
And Foſbua, ii. 14. the ſpies of the I/racity 
promiſed Rahab, to deal with her #:ndly d 
truly, that they would faithfully perform wi 
they had promiſed. And 2 Samuel ji. G. Dani! 
ſent to tell the inhabitants of Tabeſh-Gilear; 
that the Lord would he kindneſs and trith 
them, for their piety in burying the bones ct 
Saul; and that he himſelf would requite 1t t9 
them. As this manner of ſpeaking occurs i 
almoſt every page of Scripture, in my cpi! 
it may ſignify, that God will beſtow his kin 
neſs and favour on all thoſe to whom he pro- 
miſes mercy and truth; and that he will do d. 
in a fixed and permanent manner. 

To ſome God makes promiſes, but they are ot! 
conditional; on others, he confers favours, hu: 
they are only temporary; others receive his rt 
bleſſings, but not final perſeverance, God mac 
many promiſes to the 1/raezites, but on condition 


that they ſhould continue faithful to him: _ 
gave 


1 
gave the royal dignity to Saul, but it was only 
for a time: Solomon partook plentifully of his 


the gift of perſeverance. In this ſenſe God may 
be ſaid to have granted them his kindneſs, but 
not his truth. On the contrary, he granted 
both his mercy, or favour, and his truth, to 
David, in a particular manner, and in a more 
perlect manner [till to the A h Vide Plalm 
XI. 11. lvii 3 Ixxxix. 33. 

The Septuagint generally tranſlate the Hebrezu 
word cheſed by juſtice, which the Yulgate renders 
mercy. Bleſſed be the Lord, who hath not 
withdrawn his juſtice and truth from my maſter. 
But in theſe paſſages, as in many others, the 
words mercy and juſtice are ſynonymous, even 
in the Hebrew. 

]ſaiah deſires of the Lord, that peace and truth 
may be eſtabliſhed for his days: 2 Kings xx. 19. 


5 Ifaiah xxxix. 8. Heb. Shall there be peace and 


N truth for my life? May J flatter myſelf, that 
lo | God will ſuſpend the terrible effects of his 


here denote conſtant and continual proſperity. 


preſſion: I will diſcover to them an effectual 
manner of prayer, to obtain peace and truth, or 
a fixed and durable peace. Otherwiſe, I will 
give them that ſolid happineſs they wiſh for. 


7 verſe 16. Judge in truth and peace; live in 
oh peace, and exerciſe juſtice over your brethren : 
let the judges and magiſtrates do juſtice to their 
inferiors, in truth and equity, with deſire of 
preſerving peace. Or elie, judicium veritatis 
& pacis, implies judgment that procures peace 
to them, conſtant proſperity. Or, pudicium 
verum & perfetum : Judgment attended by per- 
fect equity. The Hebrew word fhalom, peace, 
ſtands alſo for perfeCtion. 

Teſus Chrift is the eternal and eſſential truth, 
John xiv. 6. J am the way, the truth, and the 


is the Word, full of grace and truth. He has 


both of theſe. Grace and truth came by Jeſus 
Chri/t. He has ſent to his apoltles the ſpirit 
of truth, John i. 16, 17. 

The word of truth, the way of truth, the knowledge of 
truth, to walk in the truth, to ſpeak in truth, ts 
give teſtimony to the truth, in the ſacred authors 
of the New Teſtament, import the truth of the 
goſpel, the holy truths of CHriſtianity. 

The P/almift ſays, Pſal. xxxvi. 5. lvii. 11. that the 

= mercy. of the Lord reaches to the heavens, and 

> Vo. II. Parr z. 


firſt favours, but it is doubted whether he had 


157 vengeance till after my death? Peace and truth 


Jeremiah XXX111. 6. uſes almoſt the ſame ex- 


And Zechariah, viii. 19. Seek peace and truth, 
which relates to what he ſaid a little before, 


t to life, 1 John v. 6. Even as Chrift is true. He 


granted and communicated to us a plenitude of 


TRY. 


his truth to the clouds; to expreſs their great- 
neſs, immenſity, and extent; and that all crea- 
tures partake of them. Pſalm Ixxxv, 10, II. 
Mercy and Truth are met together ; Righteouſneſs 
and Peace have kifſed each other. Truth fhall ſpring 
"out of the earth, and Righteouſneſs bail look down 
from heaven: he deſcribes the happineſs of Fu- 
dah, after the return from the captivity z and in 
a more exalted ſenſe, the advantages of the 
church after the coming of the Miah. Mercy 
and juſtice, peace and truth, in theſe places 
may be conſidered as ſynonymous terms. In 
In Judah mercy, juſtice, peace, and truth, ſhall 
be ſeen to flouriſh, a conſtant and permanent 
mercy, a full and perfect juſtice. Certain it is, 
that juſtice 1s often put for clemency, benignity, 
mercy. | | 

In Pſalm Ixxxix. David in ſeveral manners extols 
the truth of God, or his fidelity to his promiſes. 
It is a ſong of thankſgiving for the mercies God 
had vouchſafed to the houſe of David. The 
fruitful invention of the prophetical poet ſuggeſts 
great variety of expreſſions to declare the great- 
neſs of God's favour, and the effectualneſs of 
his promiſes. © I will for ever ſhew forth his 
mercies; I will publiſh his truth from generation 
to generation. —Flis mercy is founded in heaven, 
he has confirmed his truth. — His truth ſhall be 
magnified in the congregation of the ſaints.— 


it on all ſides. —Juſtice and equity are the ſup- 
porters of his throne. —Mercy and truth go 
before him.—His mercy and his truth ſhall be 
always diſplayed to David.” All theſe different 


expreſſions and turns of language amount to 


this, his mercy prevents and promiſes, his truth 
executes and performs his kind intentions. 

TRVYPH AENA, Tou, delicious, delicate; from 
pu Dar. | | 


' TRYPHENA and TRYPHOSA, Chriſtian wo- 


men, whom St. Paul mentions, Rom. xvi. 12. 


Salute T ryphena and Trypheſa, who labeur in the 
Lord. Much mention is made of theſe two 
women in the hiſtory of St. Thecla; but as this 
hiſtory is corrupt, it can give no authority to 
the actions of theſe holy women. The Roman 


martyrology places their feaſts Nov. 10, It 


is ſaid they went to Rome to be ſerviceable to 
the ſaints, and to obtain a crown of martyrdom ; 
but they returned into the eaſt, where their 
blood was ſpilt for Fe/us Chriſt. 
TRYPHON, Tou, from the ſame TpuDe, 
 TRYPHON, a king of Syria. See Dronortus, 
and 1 Macc. xi. 39, 54. Xii. 42, 49. xiii. 1, 12. 
NV. 10, 1. 
TRYPHOSA, Tyeoꝙdga, from the ſame pda. 
M TUBAL, 
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TUR 
TUB AL, ban, 0oBea, the earth, the world; from 


bon thebel : otherwiſe, that is carried, or led; 


from o jabel : otherwiſe, confuſion ; from 552 
balal. _ 


TUBAL, or Thuba!, fiſth ſon of Fapheth. Scrip- 
ture commonly joins together Tubal and Meſhech, 


which makes it thought that they peopled coun- 


tries bordering on each other. The Cha/dee in- 
terpreters, by Tubal and Meſbech underſtand 
Italy and Afia, or rather Auſenia. Foſephus 
thinks Iberia and Cappadocia, St. Ferom affirms, 
that Tubal repreſents the Spaniards, heretofore 
called 1berians. Bochart is very copious to prove, 
that by Meſhech and Tubal are intended the 
Muſcovites and the Tibarenians, See Gen. x. 2. 
TUBAL-CAIN, pp">31n, 8:BeA, worldly poſſeſſion, 
or poſſe/ſer of the world; from van thebel, the 
world, or the earth, and Mp canah, poſſeſſion: 
or who 1s jealous of confuſion z; from xp kinna, 10 
be jealous, and oon balal, confuſion. 
TUBAL-CAIN, or Thubal-cain, fon of Lamech 
the Bigamous, and of Zillab, Gen. iv. 22. 
Scripture tells us, he was the father and inventor, 
or maſter, of the art of forging and managing 
iron, and of making all kinds of iron-work. It 
has been thought that he gave occaſion to the 
Vulcan of the Heathens. The name Tubal-cain, 
is not very remote from Vulcan. [ This etymo- 
logy mult not be depended on. ] 
TUBINS, or Tubianians, or Tubienians, Tußiævoi, 
1 Macc. v. 13. See Tos. 


- TURTLE, a clean bird often mentioned in Scrip- 


ture. They might offer in ſacrifice either 
turtles, or young pigeons. Theſe facrifices 
were appointed in favour of the poor, who could 
not afford more ſubſtantial ſacrifices. Before 
the law, Abraham offered, Gen. xv. 9. birds, 
which were a turtle, and a pigeon 3 and when 
he divided the other victims, he left the birds 
entire. Moſes appointed, Levit. xii. C, 7, 8. 
for a woman's purification after child-birth, 
if ſhe had not wherewithal to offer a lamb, 
ſhe ſhould bring two turtles, or two young 
pigeons. The Holy Virgin did ſo at her puri- 
fication, Luke ii. 24. 
The Nazarites offered two turtles, or two young 
pigeons, one to be ſacrificed for fin, and the 


other for a burnt-offering, when, during the 


time of their Nazariteſbip, they had been acci- 
dentally defiled by the preſence of a dead body, 
Numb. vi 10. When a leper was poor, and 
could not afford the larger ſacrifices, the law 
appointed for his purification two turtles, or 
two young pigeons, one for a ſin-offering, and 
the other for a burnt-offering z Levit. xiv. 22. 


There were other pollutions to purify from 


TYM 
which turtles were offered. Vide Binns, Py 
RIFICATIONS, &Cc. 9 
Jeremiah viii. 7. ſays, the flork in the heaven by 
her appointed times, and the turtle, and th 
and the ſwallow obſerve the time of their 
And indeed the turtle is a bird of paſſage, a; 
well as the ſwallow, and the ſtork : the ſpouſe 
in the Canticles, compares his bride to the turtle 
[TUTOR, a perſon who has the care of a child o. 
children for a time : uſually one who is not their 
natural father, but a hireling. This office i; 
very important, but it is only temporary, it lead; 
the young mind toward maturity, but when thc 
time of that maturity is arrived, and youth i; 
advanced to manhood, tutorage ceaſes. Thi; 
has ſerved the apoſtle for a ſimile, in which he 
compares the law of Moſes to a tutor, Gal. iy, 2. 


2weth 
e crane, 
coming, 


TYCHICUS, Tvx43;, caſual, by chance; from 


ru, fortune. 

TYCHICUS, a diſciple of St. Paul, employed by 
the apoſtle, to carry his letters to ſeveral churche;, 
He was of the province of Aſia, and accom. 
panied St. Paul, A. D. 58, in his journey from 

Corinth to Feruſalem ; Acts xx. 4. He carric( 
the epiſtle to the Colofſians, written A. D. 61; 
that to the Epheſians, written A. D. 65; and 
the firſt to Timothy, written A. D. 64. St. Po! 
did not ſend him merely to carry his letters, but 
to learn the ſtate of the churches, and to bring 
him an account of them. Wherefore he calls 
him his dear brother, a faithful miniſter of the! 

Lord, and his companion in the ſervice of Got, 
Epheſ. vi. 21, 22. Coloſ. iv. 7, 8. He had 
thoughts alto of ſending him into Crete, to pre- 
ide there in the abſence of Titus, Tit. ili. 12. 
It is thought alſo, that he was deputed to 
Epheſus, while Timothy ſhould be at Rye, 
when he carried a letter to the Fpheſians from 

this apoſtle, The Greeks celebrate the ſeal ot 
St. Tychicus December 8 or 9, and give him tlic 
title of one of the ſeventy diſciples, and bilhop 
of Colophon in the province of Ala. Ujuard, 
Ado, and other martyrologiſts, mark his teat at 
Paphos in Cyprus, April 19, Uſuard gives him 
only the title of deacon. | 

TYMPANUM, a timbrel, or inſtrument of 
muſic, often mentioned in Scripture. Ihe 
Hebrews call it YH toph ; and, I ſuppoſe, under 
this name they comprehended all kinds of 
drums, tabors, and timbrels. I do not find the 
Hebrews uſed it in their wars, but only at their 
public rejoicings; and it was commonly put 
into the hands of women. After the paſſage of 
the Red Sea, Miriam, the ſiſter of Moses took 
a tympanum, or timbrel, and began to play and 
dance with the women. Exod, xv. 20. le 

3 daughter 
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daughter of Jepthaß came to meet her father 
with timbrels, and other muſical inflruments. 
Judg. xi. 34. It was probably of the ſane kind 
as thoſe ancient 7ympana, which are put into the 
hands of Cybele the mother of the gods. )- 
pana habet Cybele, & ſunt mihi tympana cribri. 
The ancient marbles generally repreſent Cybele 
with a tympanum, They uſed alſo to play on 
this inſtrument the fealt of Bacchus. Viale 
plates of Muſical Inſtruments, Plate III, No. 8. 
II, TYyMPANUM, an inſtrument of puniſhment ; 
this occurs in the Greek of Hebrews, xi. 35. 
ETvwT& i3uoev diflenti ſunt. Both ancient and 
modern interpreters are divided about the ſenſe 
of this word. Some have explained it of the 
treſſel, or chevalet, a puniſhment frequent in an- 
tiquity, but very little kaowa at this day. St. 
Chry/:/fom, and the other Gree: interpreters that 
have followed him, and who ought to have 
underſtood the meaning of this word better than 
the Latins, thought the apoitle, in this place, 
alluded to the death of John the Daptiſt, and to 
that of St. James, who were both beheaded. 
Heſychius, Suidas and Oecumenius, tnink the verb 
tmpanizin ſignifies to flea alive. Others, more 
m-dern, take it in a generical ſenſe, for all kinds 
cf capital puniſhment and of violent death. 
And it is true that the Greek verb, is ſometimes 
uſed in this import. | 
Pic we think the apoſtle, in this place, means the 
v2flinado, or puniſhment of the whip, and that 
he alludes to the cruclties exerciſed on old 
Elazar, and the ſeven brethren Maccabees. 
2 Macc. vi. 19. ExzdZzpog avyaTpirwc ent T0 
TULTEY0) FPG. Verſe 28. Togædræ 08 
(176 £74:/ 70 TULAT&YCY EVYEWS , ſpeaking of 
we martyrdom of Eleazar, ſays, that he went 
to the hmpautim, and being at the point of ex- 
piring under the blows of the rods, he ſaid, 
groaning; © the Lord, who knows all things, 
knows this, that though JI could eſcape death, 
yet 1 chuſe to ſuffer theſe violent pains in my 
body, being torn with the rods.” St. Paul ſeerns 
plainly to allude to this paſſage, when he ſays, 
lome have ſuffered the puniſhment of the ym- 
panum, not defiring to reſcue themſelves from 
this torture, in hopes of a better reſurrection. 
The ſeven brethren Maccabees were alſo tor- 
mented with ſtripes and rods. The ſcholiaſt of 
Ariſiophanes, in Plutum, ſpeaking of the puniſh- 
ment of the iympanum, ſays, Tuwreve UA EP 
05 eTV(.7&120v, that they called tympana thoſe 
inſtruments of wood, upon which criminals were 
whipt as were condemned by the judges to ſuch 
beating. This puniſhment is ſtill uſed in the 
eaſt, See PUNISHMENTS. 
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{T'YPE, TYPICAL. Theſe words are not fre- 


quently uſed in Scripture ; but what they ſignify 
is ſuppoſed to be implied very frequently: and 
hence they become entitled to a place in this 
work. We uſually couſider a Zype as an exam- 
ple, pattern, or general ſimilitude to a perſon, 
event, or thing which is to come: and herein it 
differs from a repreſentation, memorial, or com- 
memoration of an event, &c, which is paſt. 
For inftance, the ſacred ceremony of the paſtover 
among the Vetus, with its bitter herbs, us lamb 
ſlain, &c. was a commemoration, or kind of 
repetition of what their faichers had originally 
tranſacted at their Exodus from Egypt. The fame 
may be ſaid of their dwelling in booths, &c. 
Kay, I apprehend J am juſtified, in my private 
opinion, that ſacrifices themſelves are comme- 
morative; and being originally inſtituted after 
the ſirſt great tranſgreſſion, they perpetually re- 
vived in Adam, and in his poſterity, whenever 
they were offered, the recollection of his firſt 


guilt, and of the victim which died inſtead of 
himſelf, on that occaſion. | 


In the nature of commemorative ordinances, 


ny" and Chri/tians are agreed: but Chriſtians 
ay further that many, or moſt, if not all the ſa- 


cred inſtitutions among the 7ervs were figures, 


examples, hints, or notices of what was to hap- 
pen under a more perfect diſpenſation, Hence 
a ſacrifice whoſe blood was ſhed before God, 


prefigured a more noble, more dignified blood 


which ſhould be ſhed before God, at ſome future 


time: that as ſuch blood was ſhed to reconcile 
man and God, to mediate between thoſe other. 


wiſe diſtant parties, fo the nobler blood ſhould 
mediate, with the greateſt ſucceſs, in reſtoring 


amity between God and man. They ſay alſo, 


that the dwelling in tabernacles, or booths, pre- 


figured the appearance of a great perſonage, 
whoſe reſidence in human nature was to him, 


like a temporary dwelling ; as much below his 


true dignity, as a mere booth or hut is below the 
dignity of a palace. In like manner, the paſhver 
lamb was an inſtance of a ſacrifice, which ex- 
empted ſrom evil, while it alfo prefigured a 


nobler deliverer (and deliverance) from divine 
wrath, and anger, than could poſſibly be ac- 
compliſhed in the exemption of {/rae/ from the 
ſtroke of the deſtroying angel which ſmote the 


firſt- born of the Egyptians, — a nobler deli- 
verance from the moral tyranny of ſin, than 
that of the Hraelites was from the oppreſſive do- 
minion of Plaraoh : which deliverance is ac— 
compliſhed by the blood of © the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the firis of the world.“ 


Types alſo differ __ ſigns, in that ſigus were 
2 


eccafunal, 
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eccaſſonal, and did not look backward, but for- 
ward: uſually to a point of time but little diſ- 


tant, in the firſt piace, though ultimately to a 
much more diſtant event, 


pliſhment the accompliſhment of the ſign was a 
token, an earneſt, and in ſome ſenſe a proof : as 


it manifeſted a divine interpoſition in the ſub- 


ject to which the ſign related. So, when £ze- 
kiel, at a great diſtauce from Jeruſalem, brought 
out his goods, and digged through his houſe, he 
ſignified the fate of Feruſalem : fo, when 1/jaiah 
was ordered to beget a child (a ſon) by a young 
woman then a virgin, this being accompliſhed 
was a ſign of a much greater birth to be expected 
in the perſon of Emmanuel, to whom the pro- 
phet expreſsly directs the reference. 

If this be correct, what ſhould prevent types alſo 
from looking forward ? If it pleaſed God to en- 
courage the hope and faith of his people by occa- 
fronal ſigns, why not alſo by laſting and perma- 
nent [ſigns] types ? Why may not the ſame ideas 
be conveyed every day, every year, on public oc- 
caſions, as now and then, in a leſs conſpicuous 
manner? But, that may be true of public ſer- 
vices under a general idea, which it would be 
imprudent and unadviſeable to apply to every 
minute circumſtance attending them. E. gr. 
The holy of holies in the Jewwi/h temple may be 
a figure emblematic of heaven, the reſidence of 
God; but it will not therefore be prudent to 
conſider whatever may at any rate, and by any 
conſtruction bear a reference to the holy of 
holies, as therefore aſſimilated to a correſpon- 
dent antitype in heaven. I admire the wit, the 
ingenuity of many of thoſe references which oc- 
cur in ſome ſyſtems of divinity, but admiration 
differs from approbation. When I read that the 


bellies of the pillars in Solomon's temple were 


decorated with lilly work, I am by no means 
certain that © the typical meaning was to denote 
that miniſters being the pillars of the goſpel 
church, and lillies being emblems of the care of 
Providence, therefore goſpel miniſters ſhould 
leave to Providence the care of their bellies.” 
Whatever I think of the doctrine, I do not think 
this was the intention of the ſacred writer, or 
of the Holy Spirit, in recording this paſſage. 

Whether certain hiſtories which happened in an- 
cient time, were deſigned as types of future 
events, I do not preſume to determine: but (1) 
I think it is likely that ſuch hiſtories are re- 
corded, being ſelected from among many which 
had occurred, as might be uſeful leſſons, &c. 
&c. to {ucceeding ages. (2) That there being 
a general conformity in the diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence, and grace, to different perſons, though 

&-: 


of whoſe accom- 


The Jeauiſb literati delighted in the ſtudies and 
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in different ages, inſtances of former diſpenſ;.. 
tions may very uſefully be held up to the view of 
later times, and may encourage, or may check 
may direct, or may controul, thoſe whoſe cir- 
cumſtances, &c. may be fimilar to what is re. 
corded, though their times and their places may 
be widely ſeparated. We have New Teſtament 
authority for this practice. | 
Types may be conſidered as differing in degrees of 
that clearneſs which determines their reference 
to their antitype : ſome may be evident, and pal. 
pable; others more obſcure : ſome may be re. 
ferable in a general or leading ſenſe, or under 
ſome particular view, but, if only that general 
(or that particular) view was originally deſigneq, 
it 1s not for us to particularize every diviſion, 
every ramification ſeen under every aſpect, and 
tinged with every hue which the multiplication- 
glaſs of a fertile imagination may offer to our 
inſpection, or may induce us to admire, 


the application of learning derived from the 
types: they even thought certain letters, and 
their poſitions, were of the nature of types; 
hence aroſe their Cavala and it mult be owned, 
that the Chri/tian fathers vied with them in this 
mode of treating Scripture; but the fallacy of 
it, as to any reliance to be placed on it, appears, 
from conſidering, that ſcarce any two commen- 
tators agree in their explanations and inferences, 
when ſuch principles are the baſis of their te- 
marks. | = 

Types ſhould be referred from a leſs to a greater, 

as from the death of a beaſt to the death of 
a man: from a lower to a higher, as from 
earth to heaven : from time preſent to futurity, 
as from this world to the eternal ſtate: from 
leſſer degrees of perfection to more abſolute, 
as from man to God.—lt the ſacrifice of a lamb 
availed to reſtore peace, and to conciliate favour, 
the ſacrifice of a man in whom dwelt all the ful- 
neſs of the Godhead, mult be infinitely more 
available to mediate reconciliation : if pardon 
and exemption from puniſhment in this world 
be deſirable, juſtification and deliverance from 
eternal miſery is infinitely more deſirable; if the 
tender feelings of a father in this unequ4l itate, 
and amidſt all the impetfections of the ſocial 
principles be energetic, what muſt be thx 
paternal affections of the great Father © 
all, the Father of our ſpirits ! Whatever is di- 
vine is infinite, whatever is infinite eludes out 
comprehenſion, and mocks our pauting toi 
however urged by the moſt vehement imagihs. 
tion: under this reflection, types may be uſetul 
by offering a ſimilitude adapted to our EEE 
U 


1 
put when that which is perfect is come, that 


which is imperfect, and partial, that which 1s 
feeble and unſatisfactory, ſhall be done away. ] 


TYPHONICUS, TVOννẽ , a turbulent, or im- 


belueus wind; from the Greek ruꝙa, that is in- 
amed, or that blows violently. 

TYRANNUS, Tup#vvog, prince, | 

TYRANNUS. We read Acts xix. 9. that St. 
Pau! being at Epheſus, withdrew from the 
ſynagogue, but taught every day in the ſchool 
of one Tyrannus. It is enquired, who this 
Tyrannus was? Some think him a prince, or 
great lord, who accommodated St. Paul with 
his houſe, in which to receive and inſtruct his 
diſciples. But the generality conclude, that 
Tyrannus was a converted Gentile, a friend of 
St. Paul's, to whom he withdrew. The name 
of ene Tyraumnus may be applied, either to a man 
of this name, or to ſome ſovereign prince. But, 
beſides, that the name Tyrannus was then be- 
come ſo odious, that it would not have been 
given to a man who deſerved only what was 
good to be ſaid of him, without ſome kind 
of mitigation, ſome Greek manuſcripts have 
Tyranmos inſtead of Tyrannos. Other copies in- 


timate, that he taught from the fifth to the 


tenth hour. We find in hiſtory more men than 
one by the name of Tyrannus. [This name was 


probably a family name; as King, or Lord, & c. 


is among ourſelves: but the name does not 

imply the dignity of king, or duke, or earl, &c.] 
TYRANT, prince : or, that governs; from the 

Greek rupæavyòg, that reigns or governs. | 


TYRANT, This word is taken in an odious 


ſenſe in moſt modern languages, for a prince 


who abuſes his authority to oppreſs his ſub- 


jects, and to diſturb his neighbours. But in the 
Greek and Latin, tyrannus is often taken in a 
good ſenſe, and formerly there was no diſtinc- 
tion or difference of ſignification between Zyran- 


nus and rex: Nihil intererat apud majores inter 


tyrannum & regem. Servius in Mneid. lib. iv. 


Afterwards, the word 7yrant became a word of 
reproach and deteſtation, eſpecially in free 


cities, 


The ſacred authors ſometimes uſe the word 
tyrannus, to expreſs a prince, or king. So Eſth. 
Vl. 9. Primus de regits principibus ac tyranms. 
The Hebrew reads it 23002 parthumim, which 
ſeems to anſwer to the Greek word Tlzpzi/urS» 
paratimios, an illuſtrious man. We read the 

lame word. parthumim, in Daniel, i. 3. tranſ- 

lated tyrannus in the Vulgate, In Daniel, iii. 

2, 3. we read in the Hebrew, gedabræi, inſtead 

of tyrannus, as in the Greek and Latin. In Job, 

xiv. 19. tyrannus anſwers to the Hebrew 
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word Shar, a prince; and chap. xxxv. 9. it an- 
ſwers to Rabbim, great men. In Ezekiel xxiii. 23. 
Tyrannus is put for the Hebrew word Shuahb. In 
Habakkuk i. 10. Tyrannus is put for the Hebreau 
word Raſen, which ſignifies a lord, a governor 
and is probably the ſame as Saren or Suren, a 
great lord. I ſhall not ſpeak of the books that 
are written in Greek; as the Book of Wiſdom, 
Ecclęſiaſticus, and the Maccabees, where the word 
Tyrannus is uſed ſometimes in a good ſenſe, and 
ſometimes in a bad ſenſe; as by other Greek 


TYRE, Ws, Topos; Heb. Sor, or Tzur, ſtrength, 


rack, ſharp. 


TYRE, or Tyrus, a famous city of Pyœnicia. Its 


Hebrew name is W Tfor, or Y Zor, which ſig- 
nifies a rock. Aulus Gelliys, lib. xiv. cap. 6. 
ſays, its ancient name was Sarra. [q. from Zor?] 
Plautus, in Trucul. calls it Sara. 5 


Purpuram tibi ex Sara attuli. 
And Silius Italicus, lib. xv. puts Sarranus murex 


for Tyrius : | | | 


Sarrano murice fulgens. 


The city of Tyre was allotted to the tribe of 
Aſher, (Joſh. xix. 29. Mm 5839 Urbem munitiſſima m 
Tyrum, Vulg.) with the other maritime cities of 
the ſame coaſt; but it does not appear that the 


Aſberites ever drove out the Canaanites. Yet 


very learned men maintain, that in Toſhua's 
time Tyre was not built, and that Mibzar-zor, 
Urbem munitiſſimam Tyrum, [Strong Tyre, Tyre 
the great,] is not the city of Tyre. Tjaiah, xxiit. 


12. calls Sidon the daughter of Tyre, i. e. a co- 


lony from it. Homer never ſpeaks of Tyre, but 
only of Sidon. Foſephus, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. 
ſays, that Tyre was built not above two hundred 
and forty years before the temple of Solomon ; 


which would be A. M. 2760, two hundred years 


after Joſhua. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 44. ſays, 


that it was affirmed by the prieſts of Tyre, that 
the temple of Hercules in this city was built at 


the ſame time as the city itſelf, which was 2,300 
years before the time of his writing; (A, M. 
3596.) By which account Tyre muſt have been 
built 656 years before the deluge 3 which by no 


means can be admitted. {[ Prery, ſhould we read 


1,300 f] 


But there ſeems to be a way of reconciling theſe 


variations, by allowing two cities of Tyre; the 


old one known to the ancients by the name of 


Pale-Tyrus ; the other a later city, called only 
Tzor, or Tyre. The firſt was built on the Con- 
tinent, and here ſtood the temple of Hercules, 
of whoſe antiquity the prieſts of Tyre fo extra- 
vagantly boaſted to Herodotus, In W tende 


r 
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the Tyrians would have had Alexander ſacrificed, 
when he ſent them word he deſired to come into 
their city, under pretence of offering ſacrifices to 
Hercules, Quint. Curt. lib. iv. cap. 5. Fufimn. 
lib. xi. cap. 1. Tyrum ſe iro velle ad vota Her- 
culi reddenda dixit. Legati reſponderunt, efſe Tem— 
plum Herculis extra urbem, in ca ſede quam Palæ— 
Tyron, five veterem Tyrum inſe vccant, ibigue in 
antiquiore templo rectius id eum efſe fucturum, &. 
The other Tyre was in an ifland, oppoſite the 
old one, from which it was divided but by a 
narrow ſlip of the ſea. Pliny ſays, lib. v. cap. 
19. not above ſeven hundred paces. Alexander 
the Great filled up this ſpace, in order to take 
the city; and the iſland continued joined to the 
Continent in Pliny's time: Tyrus quondam Tnſula 
præalto mari ſeptiugentis paſſibus diviſa: nunc vero 
Alexandri appugnantis operibus continens, 

Teoſhua therefore muſt be underſtood of the ancient 
Tyre. The new one was not built, even in the 
time of Salomon; there was only a temple in the 
iſland, dedicated to Jupiter Olympiue. Dius, 
and Menander the Epheſian, apud Foſeph. contra 
Appion. lib. i. who wrote the Phemuan hiſtory, 
relate, that Hiram, the friend of Salomau, joined 
to the city of Tyre the temple of Hercules, which 
ſtood by itſelf in the if}2nd, by 2 mole formed by 
throw:ng earth, &c. into the fea. It is true, 


that when Hiram wrote to Solomon, he aſked 


corn of him; becauſe, ſays he, we have need of 
it, living in an iſland wherein our city is built. 
But there 1s creat probability that this circum- 
ſtance was added by Joſephus, fince we read the 
ſame letters in Eupolemus, Euſeb. prapar. lib. x. 
cap. 33, 34. in a very different ſtyle, and where 
this circumſtance is not found. There are ſtill 
ſeen many traces of the ancient Tyre, as large 
ciſterns, and the remains of an aqueduQ, which 
conveyed the water from the main land into the 
iſland, This iſland was 22 fadia, or 3 190 paces 
in circumference, and the old Tyre was 19000 
paces. | | 


Menander of Epheſus relates, Joſeph. Antiq. lib. ix. 


cap. ult. that Shalmaneſer, king of Myria, ſub- 


dued all Phenicia, For the inhabitants of Sidon, 
of Acco, and of ſome other cities, having re- 
nounced their alliance with the Tyrians, and 
having ſurrendered to the king of Afjria, Shal- 
maneſer made war againſt the Tyr:ans, with a 
fleet of ſixty ſhips, and eight hundred rowers, 
The Tyrians had but twelve ſhips, yet they ob- 
tained the victory, diſperſing the king's fleet, 
and taking five hundred priſoners. Shalmaneſer 
was then obliged to return to Nineveh, but he 
left his land forces before Tyre, who took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the waters of the river, and of the 


TYR 
aqueduAs. This continuing for five years, the 
yrians were forced to dig wells in their o R 


city. Uſber places this expedition of Shale. 


neſer A. M. 3287, under the reign of Hezekiah 
king of Judah, ante A. D. 717. 15 
Ezekiel, chap. xxvii, xxviii. deſcribes at length the 
ſiege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, A.M. 3419 
ante A. D. 385. The learned are not agreed, 
whether he ſpeaks of old or new Tyre, St. 
Jerom, in loc. & in Amos i. thinks it to be new 
Tyre, becauſe he ſays Nebuchadnexzar joined the 
iſle to the continent, by earth, ſtones, and wood 
which he caſt into the water. Marſba m, Peri. 
fſonins, and ſome others, think, on the contra 
that it was old Tyre. However this might be, 
Nebuchadrezzar ruined the city of Tyre; and the 
prophets ſhew clearly enough that it was never 
rebuilt, /farſbom. Canon. Chron. Sæcul. xvii, 
p- 578. This cannot be ſtrictly underſtood but 
of old Tyre: for new Tre flouriſhed afterwards, 
long fince Nebuchaduezzar. It even recovered 
itſelf, after its fall by Mexander, 
i/aiah ſays, xxil. 15, 17, 18. If ſhall come 10 paſt in 
that day, that Tyre fhall be forgotten ſeventy year, 
according to ihe days of one king; after the ent :© 
ſeventy years fhali Tyre fing as an haviit, And it 
ſpall come to paſs after the end of ſeventy vears, that 
+ the Lord will viſit Tyre, and ie ſhall turn ts ber 
hire, and all ccminit fornication with the tings 
of the world up:n the face of the earth. Aud ker 
mercpandize, and per hire fall be hclineſs t; 162 
Lord, it fpail not be treaſured nor laid uh; for bor 
merchandize ſbail be for them that debe (fre the 
Lord, to eat ſuſſicientiy, and for durable clrathing, 


It is not eaſy to fix either the beginning or tlie 
of Tyre. For if we put its beginning at the 
taking of this city by Neb:zchadnezzar, or that 
by Alexander the Great, we muſt take the word 
oblivion, in an unuſual ſenſe, ſince we read that 
Nebuchadnezzar left Ithobal for king of Tyre, J- 
ſeph. cont. Appion. lib. i. and that Alexander left 
therein Abdalenymus, or Ballonymus, or Strata; 
for all theſe names are found iu the ancients, 
Diodor. Sicul. Fuſtin. Sc. and that theſe princes 
and their ſucceſlors reigned there a long time. 
Nor do we perceive that the Tyrians, before 
dhe time of Je/us Chriſt, ſhewed any zeal for the 
Lord, or for his worſhip. Therefore to recon— 


end of theſe ſeventy years of oblivion of the city 


cile theſe prophecies, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that 


when the prophets ſpeak of the total deſtruction 
of Tyre, they mean the ancient Tyre, which was 
never rebuilt : and that when they foretel tt? 
re-eſtabliſhment of the ſame city, they muſt be 
underſtood of the New one, which became vel! 


flouriſhing, and roſe ſuperior to its misi07tuile*: 
| | 11 
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And finally, that when it embraced the Chriſtian 
religion, it offered to the Lord the fruits of its 
labours and traffic. In the time of St. Paul, 
there was a great number of believers in Tyre, 
Acts xxi. 3, 4, &c. and afterwards the church 
of Tyre became very famous. It atforded a great 
number of martyrs for the Chriſtian faith, and 
ſeveral illuſtrious biſhops 3 councils have been 
held there. | | 


applied toward celebrating the feſtivals in the 
templez and was nearly reſembled by the 
Agape, or love- feaſts, of the firſt Chriftians. Thus 
are thoſe words of Deuteronomy, xiv. 22, 23. 
underſtood by the Rabbins : Thou ſhalt truly tithe 
| all the increaſe of thy ſeed, that the field bringeth 
forth year by year. And thou ſhalt eat before the 
Lord thy God, in the place which he ſhall chuſe to 


| place his name there, the tythe of thy corn, of thy 
TYTHES. We have nothing more ancient con- wine, and of thy oil, and the fir/llings of thy herds 


cerning tythes, than what we find Ger. xiv. 20. and of thy flocks that thou mayeſt learn to fear the 
that Abraham gave tythes to Melchiſedech, king Lord thy God always. Tofephus alſo ſpeaks of 10 
of Salem, of all the booty he had taken from the theſe feaſts which were made in the temple, and 11 
enemy. Jacob imitated this piety of his grand- in the holy city, Fs/eph. Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 8. 
father, when he vowed to the Lord the tythe of Tobit ſays, i. 6. that every three years he paid 
all the ſubſtance he might acquire in Meſopotamia, punctcually his tythe to ſtrangers and proſelytes. 
Gen. Xxviii. 22. Under the law, Moſes or- This was probably becauſe there were neither 
dained, All the tythe of the land, whether of the prieſts, nor Levites, in the city where he 
feed of the land, or of the fruit of the tree, is the dwelt, Moſes ſpeaks of this laſt kind of tythe, 
Lord's; it is holy unto the Lord. And if a man Deut. xiv. 28. xxvi. 12. At the end of three years 
will at all redeem ought of his tythes, he ſball add thou ſhalt bring forth all the tythe of thine increaſe 
thereto the fifth part thereof. And concerning the the fume gear, and ſhalt lay it up within thy gates. 
tythe of the herd, or of the flock, even of aubaiſoever And the Levite, (becauſe he hath no part nor inhe= 
paſſeth under the rod, the tenth ſhall be holy unto the ritance with thee,) and the fliranger, and the fa- 
Lord, Levit. xxvii. 30, 31, 32 therliſt, and the widow, which are within thy 
The Phariſees, in the time of Jeſus Chrift, to dif- gates, ſhall come. and ſhall eat and be ſatisfied ; 
tinguiſh themſelves by a more ſcrupulous ob- that the Lord thy God may bleſs thee in all the work 
ſervance of the law, not content with paying of thine hand which thou deft. We think this third 
tythe of the grain and fruits growing in the tythe not to be different from the ſecond already 
helds, they alſo paid tythe of pulſe and herbs noticed, except that in the third year it was not 
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growing in their gardens, which was more than brought to the temple, but was uſed on the ſpot | 
the law required. Our Saviour did not difap- by every one in the city of his habitation. There- | 
prove of this exactneſs; but he blames them for 


fore, properly ſpeaking, there were only two 
their hypocriſy and pride in it, Mat. xx11. 23. ſorts of tythes, 1. that which was given to the 


Luke xi. 42. We read alfo in the Talmud, Levites and prieſts, 2. that which was applied to | 
Seder. Serain Maſſec. that whatever is eaten, or feaſts of charity, either in the temple of Jeru— | 4 
laid up in reſerve, and which is produced from ſalem, or in other cities, | 
the earth, is liable to firit-iruits and tythes. Samuel tells the children of Jſrael, that their kin 
Tythes were taken from what remained, after the would fate the tenth part of their ſeed, and of their 
offerings and firſt-fruits were paid. They vineyards, and give to His officers and his ſervants. 
brought the tythes to the Levites in the city of Fe will take ihe tenth of your ſheep, and ye ſhall be 
Teruſalem, as appears by Foſephus and Tobit, his ſervants, 1 Sam. viii. 15, 16. Yet it does 
Joſeph. Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 8. Fob. i. 6. The not clearly appear from the hiſtory of the Jews, 
Levites (et apart the tenth part of their tythes that they regularly paid any cythe to their 
lor the prieſt (for the prieſts did not receive princes, But the manner in which Samuel ex- 
them immediately from the people) and the Le- preſſes himſelf ſeems to inſinuate, that it was 
vites were not to enjoy the tythes they had re- looked on as a common right among the kings of 
ceived, before they had given the pricits ſuch a the Eaſf. „„ 5 | 
part as the Jaw aſſigned them. At this day the Jeu no longer pay tythe, at leaſt 
f thoſe nine parts that remained to the proprie- they do not think themſelves obliged to do it, 
tors, after the tythe was paid to the Levites, except thoſe that are ſettled in the territory 
they took another tenth part, which was either of Teru/alem, and the ancient Judea, Les of 
lent to Feruſalem in kind, or, if that was too far, Modena, page 1, cap. 12. For there are few 
they ſent the value in money, adding thereto a Jeros now that have any lands of their own, or 
fifth from the whole, as the Rabbins inform us, any flocks. They only give ſomething for the 
ide Lyran. Deut. xxvi. 12. This tenth part was redemption of the firſt-born, to thoſe w 
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they think are deſcended from the prieſts, or 
Levites, However, we are aſſured, 
among the Fews as would be thought very ſtrict, 
and religious, give the tenth part of their income 
to the poor. | | 
Chriſtians alſo pay tythe of the produce of their 
eſtates to the miniſters of the Lord, But this 
is not by virtue of any law, either of 7eſus 
Chriſt, or his apoſtles. Our Saviour has com- 
manded nothing in this affair; only, when he 
ſent his apoſtles to preach in the cities of 1/ae!, 
he forbad them to carry either purſe, or provi- 
ſions, with them, but to enter the houſes of 


thoſe who were willing to receive them, and to 


eat what ſhould be ſet before them. For, as he 
adds, the labourer is worthy of his hire, and of 
bis maintenance, Matth. x. 10. Luke x. 7, 8. 
And St. Paul determines, that he who receives 
inſtruction, ſhould adminiſter ſome of his good 
things to him who gives it, Galat. vi. 6. It 1s 
agrecable to nature and reaſon, that they who 
wait at the altar ſhould live by the altar; and 
who ever undertook a warfare at his own ex- 
pence? 1 Cor. ix. 13. | | 

In the infancy of the church, the miniſters lived 
only on the alms and oblations of the faithful. 
Afterwards, lands and fixed revenues were given 
to churches, and to their miniſters. Good peo- 


ple began early to give them a certain portion of 


their ſubſtance, which was called zZythe, in imi- 
tation of that which was paid to the prieſts of 
the old covenant, though every one gave only as 
his devotion inclined him; without any expreſs 


obligation, either as to quantity, or quality. 
Laſtly, the biſhops, in concurrence with ſecular 


princes, made laws for this, and obliged Chri/- 
rians to give to eccleſiaſtics the tythe of their re- 
venues, and of the fruits of the earth. As theſe 
regulations were not all made at the ſame time, 
nor in an uniform manner, we cannot preciſely 
fix the time of the eſtabliſhment of tythes. But 
they were paid as far back as the ſixth century; 
not every where, nor under the ſame obliga- 


that ſuch _ 
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tions. Origen thinks, Homil. xi. in Niers 
that the laws of Moſes concerning tythes and 
firſt-fruits are not repealed by the goſpel, but 
that they ought to be obſerved under the ew 
law. F. Paul, in his Treatiſe of Benefices, = 
ſerves, that before the eighth and ninth century 
they did not pay tythes in the Eat, or in Africa. 
But thoſe who have treated this matcer with 
greater accuracy, ſhew that tythes had been pail 
from the earlieſt time. 

The moſt barbarous nations, the heathen, C1; 
and Romans, out of a principle of religion, com- 
mon to all men, often dedicated their tythes to 
their gods. Some made it a ſtanding obligation, 


others practiſed it on particular occaſions; or by | 


the impulſe of a tranſient devotion. The Ara. 


bian merchants who traded in ſpices, durſt not 
ſell any till they had paid the tythe to their god 


Sabis, Plin. lib. xii. cap. 14. The Perſians were 
very exact in offering to their gods the tythe 
of the ſpoils they had taken from their ene— 
mies, enoph. Cyropæd. lib. iv. v. vii. The Scy- 
thians themſelves ſent their tythes to Apoll), $:1;n, 
cap. 27. The Carthaginians were uſed to ſend to 
Tyre, of which they were a colony, the tythe of 
their profits; Mela, lib. ii. cap. 5. and they 


ſent to Hercules Tyrius the tenth of the ſpoils |} 


they took in Sicily. Diodor. lib. xx. J½in. 
lib. xviii. The ſhip that brought the uſual tythe 
of the Carthagimans to Tyre, happened to arrive 


there a little before Alexander begun the ſiege of | 


that city. ©, Curt. lib. iv. cap. 2. When P, 


_ tratus wrote to Solon, to perſuade him to return | 
to Athens, he told him, that every one there paid 


the tythe of his goods for the offering of ſacrifices 
to the gods. Laert. lib. 1. 
were ſettled in 1taly, received a command from 
the oracle, to ſend their tythes to Apollo of De!- 


phos. Dionyſ. Halicarn. Plutarch, in more places | 


than one, mentions a cuſtom of the Romans, of 


offering to Hercules the tythe of what they toos | 


from their enemies. 


The Pelaſgians that 
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VAI. 


AI CRA, V pu, the title of the book Leviticus, 

and the firſt word of this book: Aud he 
called; from the conjunction 1 vau, and the 
word N kara, to call. 

VAJEDABER, A, the title of the book of 
Numbers, and the firſt word of this book: Aud 
he ſpake ; from the conjunction 1 var, and the 
word N27 dabar, to ſpeak. | | 

VAJEZATHA, Nx B , Vulgate, Fezata. 

That waters the bed; from dn nazah, to vater, 
and 87 tha, chamber, or bed : or, accord ing to 
the Syriac and Hebrew, Woe to the olive, 


VALE, or Valley. There are ſeveral vallies men- 


tioned in Scripture. 9 

The valley of Berachah, or of bleſſing, in Judab,; 
weſt of the Dead-/ea, 2 Chron. xx. 26. 

The vale of Siddim, the vale of the Wozd, Vallis 
Sylveflris, Gen. xiv. 3, 8, 20. The Hebrew, 
STVA N. The valley of Haſhedim, as ſome 
tranſlate, others the vale of the Fields, the vale 
of Chalk; the Septuagint, the vale of Salt. In 
this vale ſtood the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and here, afterwards, the lake Aſphallites, or 
the Dead-ſea, was formed. | - 

The vale of Shaveh, or, the King's Dale, Gen, xiv. 
17. 2 Sam, xviii. 18. Shevah is a city in the 
King's Dale, over againſt Feruſalem, according 
to Eigſebius. In this vale Melchiſedec met Abra— 


ham, at his return from his victory over the 


tive kings. But ſome think this interview was 
at the foot of mount Tabor. Vide wit. Melchiſe- 
dech. tom. 3, Oper. S. Athaneſ. 239. & Bro- 
chard, deſcript. Ter. Sanct. 

The valley of Salt, Cor Salt Pits,] Vallis Salinarum, 
2 Sam. viii, 13. 2 Kings xiv. 7. This valley 
is generally placed in the ſouthern parts of 
idumea, ſouth of the Dead-Jea. Here, they ſay, 
the Idumeans were defeated by David, or by 
feed; and again by Amaſiab, the ſon of Joaſh, 
king of Judab. We place it in the eaſtern 
parts of Idumea, between Tadmor and Bozrah. 
See SALT. 

The valley of Rephaim, or of the Giants, 2 Sam. 
V. 18.  XXlli. 13. See REPHAIN. 

The valley of Eſbcol, or of Grapes, Vallis Batri, 
Numb. xxxii, 9. See NEHEL ESHCOL. 

Vol, IL. PART. 3. 


or U. 


V A L 
T he valley of Fezreel. This is the ſame as the vale of 


£E/draelon, or the plain that extends eaſt and weſt, 


from Scythopolis to the foot of mount Carmel. 
T he valley of Mamre, near Hebron, See MAMRE. 


T he valley of Moreh, near Sichem, called the plain 


of Moreh, Gen. xii. 6. See MoREn. 

T he valley of Achor, Joſh. vii. 24, 26. Ifai. Ixv. 
10. Hol. ii. 15. north of Jericho, according 
to St. 7erom, Here the unfortunate Achan was 
ſtoned. See AcHoR. 

The valley of Ajalon. See AJaLon. This city 
gave its name to the valley. 


The valley of Reeds, Vullis Arundinis, Joſh. xvi. 8. 


xvii. 9. The Hebrew reads, da) 82, Ge- Kana, 
the valley, brook, or river of Kanah. It was 


not far from the Dead ſea, nor from Tapuah, 

The valley of Fehoſhaphat. It is generally under- 
ſtood to be the valley wherein the brook Kidron 
runs, eaſt of Jeruſalem. See JEHOSHAPHAT, 
Joel iii. 12. and Map of Jeruſalem. | 

The valley of Hinnom, or the valley of the fans of 
Hinnom. In Hebrew, Joſh. xv. 8. un $4, Ge- 
hennon, or Ge-bene-hennonz whence comes the 
word Gehenna, It was eaſt and ſouth of Jeruſa- 
lem. See HinnoM, HENNON, or 'ToPHET: 
and the MAP of Feruſalem. 

T he king's dale or valley. See the valley of Shaveh. 

The valley of Charaſbim, or of Craftſmen, Vallis 
Artificum, 1 Chron. iv. 14. Nehem. xi. 35. 
In Hebrew, Jm $2, Ge-charaſhim, Tt is 
placed on the fide of the Jordan, in Benjamin. 

The valley of Keziz, Joſh. xvili. 21. vv PAY, in 
Benjamin. Its ſituation is not exactly known. 
Some tranſlate the Hebrew by the valley of Inci- 


fron. It is conjectured that this name was given 
it, becauſe, perhaps, they here cultivated balm, 


which is drawn from the tree by inciſion. But I 
cannot think this plant was cultivated here ſo 
early as the times of 7o/hua. 

The valley of Fiphthah-el, Joſh. xix. 14, 27. It 
probably took its name from the city of Jiph- 
thah-el, on the frontiers of Zebulun, The true 
ſituation is unknown, 5 

The valley of Sorek, Judg. xvi. 4. in which was 
the city of Scret, in Dan. Perhaps it may be 

the ſame as the valley of Efhcol, See SOREK. 
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The valley of Zeboin, 1 Sam. xiii. 18. Zeboim was 
one of the four cities conſumed with Sodom by 
fire from heaven. Gen. xiv. 2. xviii. zix. The val- 
ley of Zeboim was therefore on the Dead-/ea, but 
its ſituation is not known. Perhaps Zeboim 
was rebuilt; ſee Nehem. xi. 34. as alſo Sodom. 
Some Ta. Chald. Hebr. Vatab. take Zeboim, or 
Tzeboim, in a generical ſenſe, for ſerpents, 
baiiliſks, or dragons. | | 

T he valley of Gad, 2 Sam. xxiv. 5. beyond Jordan, 
- in the portion of Gad, and probably along the 

Arnon. ; 
The vale of Baca, Pſalm Ixxxiv. 6. or of Tears, 

probably the ſame as the valley of Tears, or 
' Weepers, or Bochim. See Judg. ii. 1. 2 Sam. 

v. 23. See Bochiu. This valley was to the 

ſouth of Feruy/alem. Vide FRAGMENTS, Nos. 


The valley of Viſion, Iſai. xxii. 1. in the prophetical - 


and figurative ſtile, ſignifies Ferigſalem. It is 
called a valley by Antiphraſis, becauſe that city 
ſtood upon a mountain. And the additional 
name of viſion was given to it, becauſe it is the 
ſubje& of the prophecy of 1jaiah; or becauſe 
the temple of Feru/alem was built upon mount 

Moriah, which is the Mountain of Viſion, Gen. 

xXii. 14. [Query, the valley between two hills, 

as between Zion and Moriah? Valley of Sion, LXX. ] 

The fat Valley, Iſai. xxviii. 1, 4, Vallis Pinguium. 
This lies below and about the city of Samara. 
This country was very fat and fruitful. Sama- 

ria ſtood on a riſing ground that commanded 
this valley: In vertice vallis pinguiſſimæ. 

The valley of Slaughter, Jerem. vii. 32. Vallis inter- 
fectionis. This name, according to the prophet 
Feremiul's prediction, ſhould be given to the 

valley of Hinnom, or Tophet. See TopHET, 
and ſerem. vii. 32. xix. 6. xxxi. 40. It is 
called the valley of Deciſion, or Conciſion, Joel iii. 
14. and /e valley of Fehoſhaphat, or of the judg- 
ment of God. 

The walley of the dead Bodies, Jerem. xxxi. 40. 
Vallis Cadaverum. The ſame as Topbeth, which 
was the ſlaughter-houſe of Feruſalem. 

The walley of the Paſſengers, or Travellers, Ezek. 
xxXix. II. Vallis Fiatoruw ad orientem maris. 


We think this ſtands for the great road at the 


foot of mount Carmel, from Fudea, Egypt, and 


the country of the Philifines, into Phenicia. 
The valley of Hamon-Gog, Ezek. xxxix. 11, 15, or 
the burying-place of the army of Gog. Probably 
the valley of Fezreel, in which, we think, the 
army of Camby/es was defeated, after the death 
of that prince. See CAMBYSEs and Gos. 


The valley of the Mountains, Zech. xiv. 5, Vallis 


Manlium. The vallies round about Jeruſalem, 


VAN 
where the inhabitants of that city took ſhelter in 
their laſt misfortunes, when the city was be. 
ſieged by the Romans. 
The illuſtrious Valley, near Sichem. The vale, or 
plain, of Moreb. The Hebrew calls it, Gen. 


xii. 6. dw pod, Elon-Moreß, the oak, or grore 
of Moreh. 


'The wale of Kidron, 2 Kings xxiii. 4, 6. or the | 
fields of the brook Kidron, eaſt of Feruyſalem, 


between this city and the mount of Olives. 

The valley of Gihon, 2 Chron. xxxiii. I4, weſt of 
Feruſalem, named from the fountain of Gin, 
whoſe ſpring is in this place, and runs from, 
welt to ſouth. 5 | 

T he valley of Succoth, or the valley of tents, Pal. lx, 

6. cviii. 7. Convallis Tabernaculorum. Beyond 

Jordan, near the city of Succoth. The Pſalmi} 

puts the valley of Succoth for the whole country 

beyond Jordan. | 


The valley, or plain, of Zaanaim, Judg. iv. 17, 


where dwelt Heber the Kenite. It was in Galilee, 
near Zaanaim, and Kedeſh of Naphthali. 


The valley of Elah, 1 Sam. xvii. 2, e pp, of the | 


oak, or of the Terebinthus. Saul here encamped 
with the army of rael; when the giant Golia 
came to inſult the Hebrews. This valley was 
ſouth of Feruſalem, towards Sochoh and Axe lab. 
Alſo, the name of the valley of the Terebinthus 
is given to the valley of Mamre, becauſe of the 
Terebinthus under which Abraham entertained 
the angels. See TrrEBINTHUS. 
The valley of Zephathah, at Mareſhah, 2 Chron. xiv. 
10. Here Aſa, king of Fudah, defeated a 
great army of Ethiopians or Cuſhim. This valley 
was toward Mareſhah and Eleutheropolis. 
VALLIS PINGUIUM, mmwmy-va Heb. Ge-ſhe- 
manim. See GETHSEMANI, The vale of the 
fat ones, or the fat valley; from &i ghei, a vale, 
and pw ſhaman, fat. 1 
VALLIS SALINARUM, p-, Veunneg, Heb. 
Ge melach, See GEMELLI. The valley of Salt 
pits, from Wa ghei, a. valley, and Ned melacl, 
ſalt. 


VALLIS SYLVESTRIS, D p, Cdzzy*, | 


| Heb. Emec-.haſhidim. The wale of woids, or © 
Fields, or wild; from prD2y hamac, a wale, or 
depth, and TT& ſhidded, to harrow, to prepare © 
Field. | 
V ANTAH, dy, nouriſhment of the Lord, or the 
arms of the Lord. | 
VANIAH. One of thoſe who put away their 
ſtrange wives, after the return from Babhlen. 
Ezra x. 36. | 
VANITY. Interpreters generally tranflate by 


vanitas and vanum, the Hebrew words, Hate, 


Ns 


II 


II 


1 


V 


PIN 


ww, vanitas, mendacium, and habel, dad, vanitas, 
inutilitas, the firſt of which rather ſigniſies 


what is oppoſed to truth; and the ſecond what 


is oppoſed to reality and ſolidity. Thus the 
word vanity is taken in ſeveral ſenſes, in the 
ſacred writers, | 

I, VANITY is put for vain glory, or pride, which 
makes men entertain a great opinion of them- 
ſelves, to boaſt, or to be ſelf-conceited. For 
example, Pſal. cxix. 37, Turn away mine ces 
from beholding vanity, And, 2 Pet. ii. 18, 7 hey 
ſpeak great ſwelling words of vanity. 3 

Il. VANITY is taken for lying, Pſal. iv. 2, How 
long vill ye love vanity, and ſeek after leaſing * 
And, Exod: xx. 7, Thou ſhalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain; or, thou ſhalt not 
ſwear to confirm a thing that is falſe; thou 
ſnalt not appeal to the Lord as a witneſs of 


thy lies. Viſions of vanity, words of vanity, 


ſignify falſe and deceitful diſcourſes, or lies. 

III. VaxITyY is taken for mere nothing or empti- 
neſs. As, Eccleſ. i. 2, 3. Vanity of vanities, 
ſaith the preacher, vanity of vanities, all is vanity : 
J have ſeen nothing but vanity and vexation of 
ſpirit, in every thing done in this world, or 
under the ſun. Pſal. cxliv. 4. Every man living 
in but altogether vanity: Man is like to vanity, bis 
days are as a ſhadow that paſſeth away. 

IV. VANITY is taken for cle: Deut. xxxii. 21. 
They have moved me to jealouſy with that which 
is not God, they have provoked me to anger with 
their vanities» They followed vanity, and became 
vain : 2 Kings xvii. 15. Jerem. it. 5. Is not 
the Lord in Sion? Is not her king in her? Why 
have they provoked me to anger with their graven 
mages, and with ſtrange vanities ? 

V. Vain is often put for falſe + Thou ſhalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy Ged in vain: Exod. xx. 7. 
$25, Thou ſhalt not ſwear falſly ; (Ia plerique 
Interpretes. N w, ſignifies falſe. Deut. v. 20. 
Exod. xx. 16, &c.) or, thou ſhalt not take uſe- 
leſsly, needleſsly, and without very good and 
ſubſtantial reaſons, the name of God to witneſs 
what thou affirmeſt. The Hebrew word ſhave, 
here tranſlated by vain, is put for falſe in many 
Places; as Deut. v. 20. Exod. xx. 16. Levit. 
Xx, 12, Pal. iv. 3. XXXvii. 13. Ixi. 10. Ezek. 
XII. 24, xlii. 6. Hoſ. x. 4. x11. 11, Jonah ii. . 
Zech. x. 2. Matth. v. 33. Tertull. de Idololat. 
cap. 20. Cyrill. Clem. Alex. c. were of opi- 

mon, that this paſſage forbad to give the name 
of God to falſe gods, to idols. It is certain, 

that vana is often taken for falſe gods: But that 

1 is not the literal meaning of this place. 


I. Vain is oppoled to true, real, ſubſtantial. Pſal. v. 


VAS 


10. Their heart is vain, or full of vanity and 
lying. Pſal. xii. 2. They have deceived their 
neighbours by vain diſcourſes, by words full of 
deceit and lies. The falſe prophets, Ezek. xin. 
6. Vident vana & divinant mendacium, have only 
idle dreams, and empty viſions: They pro- 
nounce only vain and falſe predictions. See 
alſo Iſai- lvi. 10. 


Vain things are idols, 1 Sam. xii. 21. Do not 


run after idols, that cannot protect you; for 
they are non-entities. See Acts xiv. 14, 15. 


To lift up the ſoul to vanity, Pſal. xxiv. 4. i. e. to 


ſwear by his own life, to ſwear vainly and 
falſely. Pſal. Ixii. 10. They have ſought my 
ſoul in vain; they have unſucceſsfully endea- 
voured to take away my life; God has preſerved 
me, and defended me from their ſnares; or, 
rather, they have ſought, without any reaſon, 
and under falſe and vain pretences, to put me 
to death. 


Vain men, does not only ſignify men puffed up 


with pride, and full of vanity, but alſo worth- 
leſs and inſignificant perſons, without religion, 
without rule, or conduct, brainleſs fellows. For 


example, 2 Chron. xiii. 7. 5952 122 27 DW. 


LXX. &vopes Notwoi, Viri vaniſſimi, & fil 


Belial. The Hebrew ſays, men void of ſenſe, 


or beggars, miſerable children, without a yoke, 
worthleſs children, [children of unreſtrainable- 
neſs. } Rekim, which the Vulgate tranſlates by 
vaniſſimi, is the fame as raca, which we find, 
Matth. v. 22. Wheſs calleth his brother raca,— 
| inſtead of wani//imi, The Septuagint renders it 
peſlilential and dangerous fellows. 


He that heaps up riches by lying 1s vain, and 


without underſtanding. Prov. xxi. 6. 0 Yad. 
Vanus eft & excors, The Hebrew ſays, Vanity 
is driven by the wind; is as chaff, which is the 
ſport of the winds. And elſewhere, Prov. xii. 
8. dW Perverſus corde, He that is vain, 
and without underſtanding, ſhall be expoſed to 
contempt, The Hebrew ſays, He that hath a 
perverſe and corrupted heart, & c. Thoſe that 
have no knowledge of God, are only vanity 
all their other qualities, their ſcience, their 

kill, is nothing but ignorance, without this 
knowledge. The (Greek intimates, All men are 
by nature vain ; they can do nothing of them- 
ſelves, they tend to nothing, &c. 


VAPHRES. The ſame as Pharaoh Hophra, See 


HoPHRA, and Jerem. xliv. 30s 


VASHNI, us, Na 6 vcurepo;, This has been 
taken for the name of a perſon, but very im- 


properly. 1 Chron. vi. 28. is defective ; #1: 
Samuel primegenitus Vaſſeni, It ſhould be read, 
— VHilii 
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Filii Samuel, Joel primogenitus, & ſecundus 


Heb. W. waſeni.) Abia. The word Vaſbni 


therefore denotes only the ſecond. 


VASHNI, or Vaſſeni, the eldeſt ſon of Samuel, 


according to 1 Chron. vi. 28. And the fons of 
Samuel, the firfi- born, Vaſbni, and Abiah. Some 
Latin copies have Vaſhni, Feel, and Abiah. But 
this paſſage is viſibly corrupted. Vaſbni, ſignifies 
The Second; ſo that it ſhould be thus ſupplied, 
T he fons of Samuel were — Joel the firſt born, and 
the ſecond, Abiah. See 1 Chron. vi. 33. 


VASHTI, pr, dc, that drinks; from nv 
ſhathah : otherwiſe, thread, or worf ; from vNyw 
fhethr. 


VASHTI, or Faſbi, the wife of king Abaſuerus. 


Eſth. i. 9, &c. This prince made a great feaſt 
for all the nobles of his kingdom; and queen 


| Vaſhii alſo made a feaſt to entertain the women 
in the palace. On the ſeventh day of the feaſt, 


when the king was more merry than uſual, 


- being warmed with wine, he ordered his prin- 


cipal officers to fetch queen Vaſbti, with her 
royal ornaments, that he might ſhew her ex- 
traordinary beauty to his ſubjects: But ſhe 
refuſed to come. This put the king in a great 
paſſion, and he conſulted with his ſtateſmen, 


what ſhould be the puniſkment of Vaſbti? Me- 
mucan, the firſt of the counſellors, anſwered, 


that ſhe ſhould be divorced, her crown takea 


VEIL, or Theriftrum, this Greek word, ſigni- 


L VEN 
FRACMENT, No. CLIX, page 133, &c.] before 
all the people; which the peremptorily refuſeq, 


fies a veil, or ſcarf, with which women of 
quality covered their faces, in ſummer, to keen 
off the heat of the ſun. St. Jerom uſes thi; 
word to expreſs the veil with which Tam 
covered herſelf, when diſguiſed, Gen. xxxyiii | 
14, Fyy2 ban. LXX. Meprebane 76 Jepp. 
It anſwers to the Hebrew word 729iph, tranſlated 
by a weil, a ſcarf, a mantle, with which the 
eaſtern women covered their head and face. We 
find the ſame term, Gen. xxiv. 65. where the 
Vulgate infinuates that Rebecca covered herſelf 
with her mantle: Accepit pallium ſuum. We 
read allo theriſfrum in the Latin of Ifai. iii. 24, 
But the Hebrew has haradidim, . LXX. 
Oepigrpe vl . veils to fit at table in. Other; 
render it by very fine veils, which the women uled 
in ſummer. They wore their bracelets on their 
arms and legs, next to their ſkin ; and the veil 
covered their face, neck, boſom, and ſhoulders, 
when they were at home: The girdle wa; 
very precious, and their ſandals probably were 
adorned with ſoles of gold. The veil was 2 
kind of crape, ſo that they could ſee through 
it; or at leaſt a paſſage was left for the light to 
come to their eyes. Vide FRacMExTs, Nos, 
CLIX, page 153, &c. 


from her, and given to another more worthy. VEL, bm, 0:42, or God, or the firong ; from the 


: This advice prevailed, Vaſbti was repudiated, conjunction & , or, and x e God, or ſtring : 
and Efther taken into her place. See ESTHER. 
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This happened A. M. 3486, ante A. D. 518. 
It is enquired, who this queen Yaſhti was? Some 


have thought ſhe was Athoſſu, the daughter of 
Cyrus, who was firſt married to Camby/es, her 
own brother, afterwards to the Magian, who 
counterfeited Smerdis; and, laſtly, to Darius, 


the fon of Hy/taſpes, whom we take to be Aha- 


ſuerus. She was of very exquiſite beauty; and 


Herodotus lib. vii. cap. 3. aſſures us, that Da- 
rius had four ſons by her, and that ſhe had for 
a long time a ſhare in the management of 
affairs. Therefore ſhe could not be Vaſbti, who 


was divorced in the third year of this prince. 


Others think her to have been Abaſuerus's own 
daughter. The Perſiaus made no ſcruple of this 
kind of marriage, and polygamy was cuſtomary 


among them. But hiſtory gives no warrant to 


this conjecture. Herodotus lib. vii. cap. 59. 


ſpeaks likewiſe of Ariſtone, the wife of Darius, 


ſon of Hy/aſpes ; perhaps ſhe may be E/her. 


The Hebrervs tell us, that what made Vaſbti refuſe 


to obey the king, was, becauſe he required 


her to ſhew herſelf naked, [unveiled, Vide 


otherwiſe, t defires God; from m wah, t 
defire, and d& el, God. | 
VELLE-SHEMOTH, rnyw->>$, the title of the 
book Exodus, and the firſt words by which it 
begins: And theſe are the names ; ſrom the con- 
junction 1 var, and, the pronoun dh elle, ee, 
and e hem, name. 
VENGEANCE. See REveNGE. 
VENUS, the goddeſs of love, worſhipped by th 
heathen, Some think her name is derived 
from the Hebrezv word Succoth- Benth, or Vencs, 
according to another pronunciation. 2 Kings 
xvii. 30. See SUCCOTH BENOTH. The Zgyption; 
called her Nephtis; the MHyriant, Mylyita ; the 
Arabians, Alitta; the Perſians, Mitra: dhe 
was alſo known by the name of Tanazs, at Bu; 
lon; of Erycina, in Sicily; of Aphrodite, among 
the Greeks, I believe ſhe was generally wor- 
ſhipped in the territories of Hael by the nam? 
of Aſtarte, or Aſftarath, or Aferah, or the god- 
deſs of the groves. She is confounded with the 
moon, whom the Pagans called the heaven!) 
Venus, and the Hebrews the queen of heaven, 
or the goddeſs Meni. The god Dagen 15 
3 alſo 


EN 

alſo very probably Venus. The dove was con- 
ſecrated to this falſe deity. Vide As T ARTE. 
Three leagues from Carthage, ſays Valerius Max- 
imus lib. ii. cap. 6, was a temple called Sicca 
Veneria, which had ſo much the more relation to 
the Succoth-benoth of Scripture, as the women 
there ſacrificed their chaſtity in honour of Venus, 
and thereby obtained portions, to place them 
out in matrimony afterwards. Sicce enim fanum 
eft Veneris, in quod ſe matrone conſerebant, atque 
inde procedentes ad quæſtum, dotes corporis injuria 
cintrahebant : honeſta nimirum tam inhoneſto vinculo 
conjugia jundturæ. Vide FRAGMENT, No. CCXIII. 
VERMILION, from the Latin, vermis, or ver- 
miculus, a worm; becauſe crimſon and ſcarlet 
are dyed with thoſe little worms that are 
athered from a kind of green oak, which 
affords the hermes, or ſcarlet grain. 
But the true vermilion has no relation to the 
vermiculus, but in colour. The vermilion known 
to the ancients, vide Pliny, Theophraſt. Dioſcorid. 
Vitruv. was found in Spain, upon inacceſſible 
rocks. They were ſtones that were beat down 
with arrows. They were found alſo in Cholchis. 
The artificial vermilion was made of a red fand, 
procured near Epheſus, after it had been waſhed 
ſeveral times. The vermilion we uſe at preſent 
is compoled of artificial cinnabar, which has 
been levigated for a long time upon porphyry, 
and reduced to an impalpable powder. 

Wiſdom xii. 14. ſpeaks of vermilion, with which 
they painted the ſtatues of the gods: Laying it 


red, and covering every ſpot therein, When a 
ſtatuary had formed a ſtatue of crooked and 
knotty wood, he rubbed it with vermilion and 
red paint, to give it a fplendid colour, and by 
the paint to hide the deformities of the wood. 
The ancients much eſteemed vermilion, and 
were very thrifty in the uſe of it, becauſe of its 
ſcarcity, and great price. In the time of Yitru- 
vius lib. vii. cap. 5, it was grown pretty com- 
mon, and whole walls were ſometimes painted 
with it. Verrius, quoted in Pliny, lib. xxxiit. 


there was a ceremony, and a kind of prodigality, 
in painting the face of Jupiter with vermilion. 
[ have ſeen a Diana's head, wherein the vermi- 
lion might ſtill be perceived, if it were wetted. 
The Cenfors in Plinys time, contracted for the 
care of painting Jupiter's ſtatue with vermilion : 
A Cenforibus Fovem miniandum locari. Camillus 
triumphed all daubed over with vermilion. 
Such was the taſte of the ancient Romans. 
Among the Erhiopians, they painted the ſtatues 
of their gods with this colour; and great men 
daubed their whole bodies with it. [Whereby 


See WoRmM. 


over with vermilion and with paint, colouring it 


cap. 6. informs us, that on high feſtival days, 


VER 


they reſembled the ancient heroes; giants, Re- 
phaim.] 
VERSIONS of Scripture. It was late before the 
books of the Old Teſtament were tranſlated 
into foreign tongues. The Hebrezus were al- 


ways jealous of their privileges, and of being 


diſtinguiſhed from all nations of the world, as 
the only depoſitaries of the oracles of the pro- 
phets, and of the laws of God. They did not 
readily converſe with ſtrangers, but kept cloſe 
up in their own country, which they looked 
on as the iineſt and beſt on the earth. They 
made as little excurſions from hence as they 
could; and contenting themſelves with rhe 
ſtudy of their own language, and their laws, 
they deſpiſed the ſtudy of profane ſciences, 
and the converſation of foreigners. This is the 
obſervation of their hiſtorian 7oſzphus, contr. 
Appion, lib. i. page 2. | 
They did not think of tranſlating their books into 
Gree#, till the time of the ſucceſſors of Alexan- 
der the Great. Before then, though many of 
them were ſcattered in Perſia, Media, Afſyria, 
and Chaldea; yet they had no thoughts of tranſ- 
lating their ſacred books into other tongues ; 
the proximity and relation of the languages of 
theſe countries with the Hebrew, or rather, 
the care they took to preſerve their own tongue, 
in the midſt of thoſe people, was the reaſon 
that they found no neceſſity of tranſlating the 


Hebrew books into other tongues. They ſatis- 


fied themſelves with expounding them, viva 
voce, to ſuch as did not underſtand Hebrew. 
This was the method of E/dras after the return 
from the captivity, and was continued by his 
ſucceſlors, or ſuch as undertook to read and 
explain the law to the people. Nothing of 
theſe Chaldee paraphraſes, or interpretations, was 
committed to writing till about the time of our 
Saviour, when Ornkelos and Jonathan compoſed 
their fargums. | 

But after the conqueſts of Alexander the Great, 
when the Jews were diſperſed through all the 
vaſt empire of this conqueror, and the Greek 
tongue was now become the univerſal lan— 
guage for all thoſe provinces, which had no rela- 
tion to the Hebrew, many of the Fewvs were no 

longer in a capacity of underſtanding the ſacred 

books, and, conſequently, were under a neceſ- 


ſity of having recourſe to ſome Greek tranſlation. 


This firſt produced that verſion called the Sep- 
tuagint, after the ſeventy interpreters, Vide 
SEPTUAGINT then thoſe of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion. | 

The other verſions of Scripture, whether of the 
Old or new Teſtament, made into Latin, Syriac, 
Arabic, and into the vulgar tongues of Europe, 
| Aſia, 
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. Aſia, and Africa, were procured and performed 
chiefly by Chriſtians. Theſe were urged by a 
ſpirit very different from that of the Fetus, and 
deſired nothing more eagerly than to publiſh to 
the whole world the truths belonging to ſalva- 
tion, and to ſpread every where the light of 
the law and of the goſpel. | 

VIRTUE. This word is very equivocal. It is 
uſed, | 

1, For that virtue which renders us acceptable 
both to God and man, and which anſwers to 
the Greek word arete, | 

2. For power, valour, and agrees with the Greek 
word dynams. | | 

3. For a miracle, or a ſupernatural power. 

4. For the celeſtial powers or virtues. [ Angels. ] 


I. VIRTUE, in the ſenſe of a moral virtue, is rarely 


found in Scripture. I know no Hebrew word 
that anſwers to it in this ſenſe ; and even arete, 
by which the Greets expreſs moral virtue, is 
often put to ſignify force, or frength, in the 
New Teſtament. As, 1 Pet. ii. 9. That ye 

- may ſhew forth the virtues [ praiſes, Eng. Tr. 1% 
him who hath called you. The Greek word aretas 
plainly in this place ſignifies power: {rather 
excellencies or wonders :] Alſo 2 Pet. i. 3. Who 
bath called us to glory and virtue But in the 
fifth verſe, virtus is uſed for virtue: Miniftrate 

in fide veſtra virtutem, in virtute autem ſcientiam. 

II. Nothing is more common in the Old and New 
Teſtament, than the word virtue, for power, 
valour, ſtrength, army. This term anſwers to 
the Hebrew words, on, PN, ail, dd, geburah, 
Ng, chail, dn, coach, my, and to the Greek 
words dynanis and arete. So Ruth iii. 11, For all 
he people do know that thou art a virtuous woman. 
A woman of courage, à ftout woman, [a v0 
man of CHARACTER : i. e. of confirmed good 
manners] And 2 Chron. ix, 5. Strength and 
virtue—power—are in your hands. Judith ii. 7. 
Virtus Afſyriorum, the armies of the Aſrians. 
1 Macc. i. 4. Congregavit virtutem, he aſſem- 

bled forces. 

III. VirTvUE is put for miracles. Matth. vii. 22. 
Nonne in nomine tuo virtutes multas fecimus ? 
Have we not wrought many wonders in thy 
name? And, xiii. 58. Nen fecit ibi virtutes 
multas: He did not many miracles. And, Acts 
xix. 11. Virtutes non quaſſibet faciebat Deus per 
manum Pauli, [Special miracles, Eng. Tr.] 


IV. VIRT UE, VIRTuzs, ſignifies the heavenly 


hoſt, or powers: Rom. viii. 38. Certus ſum guia 

neque virtutes, neque inſtantia, neque futura = - = = 

neque creatura alia poterit nos ſeparare à charitate 

Dei. And St. Peter, 1 Pet. iii. 22. Feſus Chriſt 
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aſcending into heaven, has ſubdued to his mz. 


jeſty, the angels, the powers, and the virtues, - 
VESPASIAN, was nominated by the emperor 


Nero, to manage the war againſt the eq; 
A. D. 66. Smeten, in Veſpaſ. cap. 4. Tacit. Hit 
lib. v. Foſeph. de Bello, lib. iii. cap. 1. He 
was then in Achaia with the emperor, and began 
immediately to aſſemble troops, knowing the 
importance of this undertaking. He did not 
come into Judea till A. D. 67, and began the 
war in Galilee, where he took Gadara and Jota- 
pata. Thence he returned to Prelemais, and to 
Caſarea, where he gave his army ſome refreſh. 
ment. Afterwards he took Tiberias, Tarichea, 
Gamala, and all Galilee, A. D. 68, in order 
to prepare for the lege of Feruſalem, JV. e/pa ian 
took all the poſts and ſtrong places round 
about. | | | 
In the mean time Nero died, in A.D. 68, and 
Galba was declared emperor; bur was killed at 
the beginning of the year following. Vitellius 
was proclauned emperor at Colggn ; and at the 


ſame time Otho was made emperor at Name. 


Otho loſing the battle ar Bebriac, flew himſelf 
April 15, A. D. 6g. Vitellius was acknowledged 


emperor alone, and rzigned about eight months, 


While this was doing, Veſpafan was declared 
emperor by the army at Alexandria, Fuly l, 
A. D. 69, and by his own army at Cœſarea, on 
the third of July, Immediacely all the eaſt 
declared for him, and ſoon after all the welt. 
His indiſpenſible affairs calling him to Lac, he 
left his ſon Titus to manage the war againſt the 
Fewvs.: Titus beſieged Feru/alem, and took it 
A. D. 70, the 73d year of Crit. 

Vitellius came to Rome with his army about the 
middle of Fuly, A. D. 69; and the legions ot 
Illiricum, who had declared for Ve/pajian, under 
the conduct of Antonins Primus, defcated the 
army of Vitellius in two battles, near CE 
Vitellius himſelf was killed, December 20, and 

Veſpaſian came to Nome ſome time after, His 
ſon Titus came thither alſo A. D. 71. after he 
had reduced Judea, and demolithed Ferien; 
upon which occaſion they had both together a 
triumph over the Fezvs. Veſpaſian ſold all the 


lands of Fudeaz Foſeph. de Belio, lib. vii. cap. 


27. ſent a colony to Emmaus, which he called 
Nicepslis ; and obliged the Jer to pay the 
half-ſhekel a hend to the capitol, which before 
they had paid to he temple at Ferufalem. Di, 
lib. Ixvi. page 748. Fide Origeu a African 
Laſtly, he inade a ſtrict enquiry or all the 
| lineage of Dowd, Hiſeb. Hift. Eccleſ. lib. in. 


cap. 12. Ex Hegiſippo. in order to extirpate 1 
| wv 
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whole race, if it had been in his power. But 
though his commands were executed with great 
rigour, yet he could never ſucceed in deſtroy- 
ing that illuſtrious family. He died June 24, 
A. D. 79, aged fixty-nine years, ſeven months, 
and ſeven days. He reigned ten years, wanting 
fix days. He was ſucceeded by his fon Titus. 
VESTMENTS, or Garments, The Hebrews 
wore a coat, or waiſtcoat, called NN Chetonet ; 
and a cloak, called yn Mehbil. The coat was 
their under garment, next. their ikin, and the 
cloak over this. Theſe two garments together 
made what the Scripture calls à2 C/ ange of Rai- 
ment, 2 Kings v. 15. 22. ſuch; as thuſe which 
Naaman brought as a preſent to Elia. The 
coat was commonly of linen; and the cloak of 
ſtuff, or woolen. As the cloaks were only a 
great piece of ſtuff, not cut; there were often 
many of them made of one piece, of which 
they uſed to make preſents. The Hebrews 
never changed the faſhion of their cloaths, as 
we know of ; but they dreſſed after the manner 
of the country wherein they dwelt. A white 
colour, or a purple, were in moſt eſteem among 
them. Solomon adviſes him who would live 
agreeably, Eccleſ. ix. 8. Let thy garments be 


always white. Foſephus obſerves of this prince, 


that being the molt ſplendid and magnificent of 
kings, he was commonly cloathed in bright and 


white garments. 7o/eph. Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. 


The angels generally appeared in this colour ; 
and in our Saviour's transfiguration, his cloaths 
appeared as white as ſnow. MAo/es appoints 
none but white coats to the prieſts. 

Mention is made in the Scripture, of a coat of 
many colours, Gen. xxxvii. 3. 23D urn, Che- 
tmet paſſim, with which To/eph was clothed. 
Tamar, the daughter of David, wore one alſo, 
2 Sam. xili. 18. Interpreters are divided about 
the ſignification of this word. Some tranſlate it 
by a long gown; others, by a gown ſtriped with 

| ſeveral colours; and others by a gown with 
large ſleeves. The Arabians wear very great 
ſleeves to their coats. Theſe fleeves have a very 


wide opening at the end, which hangs ſome- 


times down to the ground, but at the ſhoulder 
they are much narrower. In their houſes this 


coat, or gown, drags on the ground, but 


abroad they tuck it up, that they may walk 
at more liberty; or elſe they tie it up with a 
girdle. Vide FRAGMENTs, Nos. LXI. LXII. 
page 109. 110. . 

We thall not here ſpeak of the women's veils, or 
gowns, with which they covered themſelves 
when they appeared in public. Vide VEII. 
aah iii. 16—25, makes a long enumeration of 


the dreſſes of the women of lis time. We ſhall To diſtinguiſh the 1/raelites from other people, the 


VES 


not undertake to explain them, becauſe the 
correct ideas of the greater part of the Hebrew 
terms are unknown to interpreters, 


The coats were often without ſeams, were woven 


in a loom, and had no ſlits, either at the breaſt 
or on the ſides; but only at the top, to let the 
head through. Such, probably, were the coats 


of the prieſts, Exod. xxviii. 32. and that of our 


Lord Jeſus Chrift, John xix. 23. which the 
ſoldiers would not divide, but choſe rather to 
caſt lots for it. St. Chry/otom, T heophylaet, 


and 7heophanes, are of opinion, that it was made 


of two pieces of woollen ſtuff, wove in a loom, 
and fine-drawn together with a needle, fo that 


it ſeemed to be but one piece. Others conſider 


it as all needle-work from top to bottom. But 


Braunius, de veſlitu Sacerdotum Habræsrum, lib, 


1. cap. 16. proves that it was all wove in a 


loom. They ſtill make them after the ſame 


It 


manner in the eaſt. 

is an ancient tradition, Vide Euthym. in Foan. xx. 
that the Holy Virgin herſelf wove her ſon's 
coat. The women formerly made the ſtuffs 
and the cloth, not only for their own cloaths, 
but alſo for their huſbands and children. This 
appears from the inſtance of the virtuous wo- 


man, whoſe character Solomon gives us, Prov. 


xxxi. 13. and alſo from that of Penelope, the 
wife of Ulyſſes. Alexander the Great, Augigſtus, 
and Charlemaign, wore cloaths made by the hands 


of their mothers, their wives, or their daughters. 


Another popular tradition is, that the coat of 
Jeſus Chriſt, for which the ſoldiers drew lots, 
was the ſame he had received ſrom the Virgin. 
Mary, while he was a child, which had conti- 


nually grown with him, without being worn 
out. But this tradition is not derived from an- 


tiquity. [It is probably founded on the follow- 


ing miſinterpretation.] 


Moſes informs us, Deut. viii. 4. that the cloaths 


which the Hebrews uſed in the Wilderneſs did 


not wear out. Thy raiment waxed not old upon 


thee, neither did thy fot favell theſe forty years. 


Fuſtin Martyr, and ſome interpreters, tollow= 
ing the Rabbins, take theſe words literally, and 
think that, not only the cloaths of the {/rae/ites 
did not grow old, or wear out, but alſo that 
thoſe of the children grew with them, and con- 
ſtantly fitted them, at every age, 81. Ferom, 
Ep. 38. aſſerts, that ſo much as their hair, or 


nails, did not grow too long. But others think, 


with much greater probability, that Ages in- 
tended no more, than that God ſo effectually 
provided them with neceſſaries, that they did 
not want cloaths [or had not been forced to wear 
old or ragged cloaths] in all their journey. 


Lord. 
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Lord commanded them to wear tufts, or fringes, 
at the four corners of their upper garments, of 
a blue colour, and a border of galoon upon the 
edges. Numb. xv. 38. Deut. xxii. 12. It is 
ſeen by Matth. ix. 20. that our Saviour wore 


theſe fringes at the bottom of his cloak. For 
the woman who had the iſſue of blood twelve 


years, promiſed herſelf a cure, if ſhe did but 


touch the hem, i. e. the fringe, of his 
garment. The Phariſees, ſtill further to diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves, wore theſe borders, or 
fringes, longer than others, Matth. xxiii. 5. 
Magnificent fimbrias. St. Ferom adds, that to 


make a ſhew of greater auſterity, they faſtened . 
| thorns to them, that when they ſtruck againſt - 


their naked legs, they might be reminded of the 
law of God. | | 


The Fes at this day, ſays Leo of Modena, Cerem. 


of the Feaws, p. I. cap. 5. that they may com- 
ply with the law, Levit. xix. 19. Deut. xxii. 11. 
which ſays, neither ſhall a garment mingled of linen 
and wovlen come upon thee, do not ſo much as 
ſew a woolen garment with thread, nor a linen 
garment with yarn. They take care alſo not to 
wear the cloaths of a different ſex, according 


to the command, Deut. xxii. 5. See T ALED. 
The garments of mourning among the Hebrews 


were ſackcloth, and haircloth ; their colour was 
dark brown, or black. As the prophets were 
penitents by profeſſion, their common cloathing 
was mourning. Widows alſo drefſed themſelves 
much the ſame. Judith faſted every day, ex- 
cept on feſtival days, and the ſabbath-day, and 
wore a hair cloth next her ſkin. Judith viii. 6. 
The prophets Elias, 2 Kings i. 7, 8. and John 
the Baptiſt, Matt. iii. 4. were cloathed in ſkins, 
or coarſe ſtuffs, and wore girdles of leather. 
St. Paul ſays, Heb. xi. 37. that the prophets 


wore melotes, ſheep-ſkins, or goat-ſkins. The 


falſe prophets put on habits of mourning, and 
penitence, the better to deceive the people. 
Zech. xiii. 4. 


It is diſputed, whether the ancient Hebrews lined 


their cloaths. Doubled, or lined, garments are 


pretty often mentioned in Scripture. Micah 
offers his Levite ten pieces of money a year, & 


veſtem duplicem. Judg. xvii. 10. Gehazi aſks 
Naaman for a talent of ſilver, and doubled 
or lined garments; Yeſtes mutatorias duplices. 
2 Kings v. 22. The houſehold of the virtuous 
woman in Prov. xxxi. 21. are cloathed with 
lined garments: Yeftiti ſunt duplicibus, But it 
is imagined that changes of raiment are to be 
underſtood by theſe expreſſions, a pair of gar- 


ments, two. coats, and two cloaks ; or, ſimply, 


a coat and a cloak, a complete ſuit ; or perhaps, 
4 : 
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a a garment ſo large, as that it may be doubled 
about the wearer: yet it muſt be owned, that 
Duplex, in ſpeaking of cloaths, is ſometime, 
taken for a garment. that is really doubled, or 
lined. So Moſes appoints the pectoral, or breaſt- 
pony of the high-prieſt, to be made ſquare ang 
ined. | 

To ſee garments, or frocks, entire without ſeam 
with fleeves and quarters of the ſame piece, 
woven together in the loom, is no rarity in te 
eaſt, We are told, (Voyage to China, by two 
Arabians, in the ninth Century. At Paris, 
1718, in oftavo, page 2.) that in the Maldive 

iſlands, there are workmen and weavers ſo inge⸗ 
nious that they make entire ſhirts and waiſt— 

coats of the tow of the cocoa-tree, aſter the 
manner before deſcribed. | 

VETCHES, or Pitches, Vicia; a creeping plant 
that has ſeveral ſtalks, which entangle one in 
another, and put out ſmall, narrow, longiſh 
leaves; leſs than thoſe of a lentil. Its flower i; 
ſmall, reddiſh, and ſometimes white, Its pod; 
are like thoſe of peaſe, but ſhorter and ſlenderer. 
'The grain they encloſe is round, and blackiſh; 
they are uſed for feeding pigeons, who are very 
greedy of them. ¶ The zares of Mat. xiii. 24, 3c. 
are another kind of plant.] 

Haiah xxviii. 25. ſpeaks of fitches. Doth he nit 
caſt abroad the fitches? The Hebrew has 
dw, cuſmeth, which ſome tranſlate by Hella, 
others by zea, a kind of wheat. Ezekiel iv. 9, 
uſes the ſame word, and the LXX. render it by 
olyra, a kind of wheat, | 

VINES, Vineyard, Vintage. There were in Pa- 
leſtine many excellent vineyards. Scripture cele- 
brates the vines of Sorek, of Sebamah, of Fazer, 
of Abel, Profane authors mention the excellent 
wines of Gaza, Sarepta, Libanus, Saron, Aſca- 
lon, and Tyre, 


| - Dulcia Bacchi : 
Munera, quæ Sarepta ferax, quæ Gaza crearat, 
| CoRIPP. lib. iii. 


Jacob, in the blefling he gave Judab, Gen. xlix. 17, 
ſays, binding his foal unto the vine, and his aſſes cult 
unto the choice vine; he waſhed his garments i 

wine, and his cloaths. in the blood of grapes: to 
ſhew the abundance of vines that thould fall 

to his lot. The ſpouſe in the Canticles, i. 13: 

compares her beloved to a cluſter of Gh 
that grew in the vineyards of En: gedi. See 
CoPHER and CYPRESS. | : 

Theſe vineyards of En-gedi were not vineyards of 
grapes for wine [only] but of plants of cyprels. 
At the. ſame place the plants of balſam grew; 

which may place this garden among Ro 


5 As 


VIN 


Maß planted the vine after the Deluge, and was 
the firſt who cultivated it, Gen. ix. 20. Many 


are of opinion, that wine was not unknown be- 


fore the Deluge; and that this patriarch only 
continued to cultivate the vine after that event, 


as he had done before it. But the fathers think 


that he knew not the force of wine; having 
never uſed it before, nor having ever ſeen any 
one uſe it. He was the firſt that gathered the 
juice of the grape, and reduced it [by the fermen- 
tative proceſs] to a potable liquor. Before him, 
men only ate the grapes like other fruit, 

God often compares his people to a vine, Pſalm 
Ixxx. 8. Iſaiah v. 1, Sc. Jerem. ii. 21. Ezek. 
xvii, Joel i. 7. Matth. xx. 1. which he had 


brought out of Egypt, and planted in Paleſtine, 


as in a good ſoil, but which, inſtead of bringing 
ſorth good fruit, brought forth only bitter 
fruit, and wild grapes. PFeſus Chrift tells us, 
that the houſholder having let this vine to 
tenants, who ought to have rendered him the 
fruit of it, inſtead of that, they abuſed his 
ſervants, and killed his own ſon, who went to 
require the payment of what was owing to him. 
In another place our Saviour ſays to his diſciples, 
I am the true vine, and my father is the huſband- 
nan. Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, 
he taketh away, & c. John xv. 1, 2, 3, &c. 

The law of Moſes did not allow, that whoever 
planted a vine ſhould cat of its fruit before the 


fifth year. Levit. xix. 24, 25. They alſo did not 


gather their grapes on the ſeventh year; the 
fruit was then left for the poor, the orphan, and 
the ſtranger. A traveller was allowed to gather 
and eat grapes in a vineyard as he paſſed along, 
but he was not permitted to carry any away. 
Deut. xxiii. 24. It was alſo forbidden to fow 
any thing elſe in a vineyard : Thou ſhalt not 
c thy vineyard with olive ſeeds. Levit. xxv. 3, 4. 
Deut. xxii. 9. ; 
Wild Vixe, Labruſca. It grew without culture, 
near the highways and hedges. Its fruit was a 
very ſmall grape, which became black when 
ripe: but often it did not ripen at all. See 
Wild GRAPE, and Iſaiah v. 2, 4. fn 
The wild vine of 2 Kings iv. 39. was not the 
labruſea ; but the wild gourd, a plant that pro- 
""_ the coloquintida, a fruit of a deadly bitter- 
neſs, 

The Vine of Sodom, mentioned by Maſet, Deut. 
XXXil. 32, is a vine of a plant from Sodom, 
which brings only bitter and uſeleſs grapes; 
Wine as bad (deadly) as the gall of a ſerpent; 


grapes as bitter as gall : the fruits which grow 


about the Dead-ſea are rotten within; and 
only full of duſt; Cuncta ſpontè edita aut manu 
Vo. II. ParrT 3. 


V IN 
fata five herbd tenus aut flore, ſeu ſolitam in ſpeciem 


adolevër, atra & inania velut in cinerem vun 
cunt, Tacit. Hiſt. lib. v. Vide & Jiſepb. de 
Bello, lib. v. cap. 5. Solin. cap. 44. 

Naboth's vineyard is paſſed into a proverb, to ex- 
preſs an inheritance uſurped by an high hand 
from a poor man, unable to defend it. See the 
ſtory, 1 Kings xxi. 1, 2, &c. 

To expreſs a time of public tranquility, of 
profound peace, it is ſaid that every one 
lives in quiet under his own vine, and 
under his own fig-trec. All the time of the 
reign of Solomon, Judah and Iſrael dwelt ſafely, 
every man under his vine, and under his fig-tree, 
from Dan even to Beerſheba, 1 Kings iv. 25. 
And the prophet Micah, iv. 4. They fhall fit 
every man under his vine, and under his fig-tree, 
&c. And under the government of Simon the 
high-prieſt, Then did they till their ground in 
peace, and the earth gave her increaſe, and the 


trees of the field their fruit, &c. Every man ſat 


under his vine, and his fig-tree, and there were 


none to fray them. 1 Macc. xiv. 8, 12. 
VinTAGE. This ſeaſon was accompanied with 


feaſts and great rejoicings. 1/aiah ſays, xxv. 6. 


In this mountain ſhall the Lord of Hits make unto 


all people, a feaſt of fat things, a feaſt of wines on 


the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wines on 


the lees, well refined, Literally, a feaſt of fat- 


neſs, a feaſt of lees, of marrowy fatneſſes, of 
clarified lees. And Iſaiah xvi. 10. Gladneſs is 
taken away, and joy out of the plentiful field ; and 
in the vineyards there ſhall be no finging, neither 
/hall there be ſhouting 3, the treaders ſhall tread out 
no vine in their preſſes : I have made their vintage- 
ſhouting to ceaſe. Hebrew, out of Carmel. Carmel 
ſignifies an excellent vineyard. And Feremiah 
ſays, xlviii. 33. Toy and gladneſs is taken from the 
plentiful field (from the Carmel) and from the 


land of Moab, (which was fruitful in vines) and 


I have cauſed wine to fail from the wine preſſes, 
none ſhall tread with ſhouting, their ſhouting ſhall 
be no ſhouting : Hebrew, literally, they ſhall no 
longer tread the grape, and he that cries hedad, 
ſhall no more cry Hedad, hedad. This laſt term 
is the cry of the vintagers, from whence is 
formed Heth, and de heth, [Huzza! Braus. 
with vigor, with courage, chearfully. 

In a figurative ſenſe, a vintager is taken for one who 
ravages a country, or carries on a bloody war 
in it. The prophets uſe this metaphor, to ex- 
preſs the vengeance which the Lord takes on 
his enemies. Thou haſt planted thy people as 
a vine, and now all that paſs by partake of the 
vintage: Pſalm Ixxx. 12. And Teremiah, Lam. 

i. 15. makes ee ſpeak in this manner; 
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Vindemiuvit me ficut locutus eff. Dominus, in die 
furoris ſui. To which is added, deal with them, 
O Lord, as thou haſt dealt with me; tread 
them in a wine-preſs as thou haſt trod me, be- 
cauſe of my iniquities. And T[farzah, Ixiii. 2. 
ſpeaking of a conqueror returning from a great 
expedition, having his cloaths all beſmeared with 


blood, deſcribes him thus: Who is this that 


comet from Edom, with dyed garments from Box- 
rah? This that is glorious in his apparel, travelling 
in the greatneſs of his ſtrength? I that ſpeak in 
righteouſneſs, mighty to ſave, Wherefore art thou 
red in thine apparel, and thy garments like him 
that treadeth in the ⁊ubine fat? I have trodden the 


wine-preſs [of fury, wrath, &c.] alone, and of 


the people there was none with me, c. See 


Lam. i. 15. Rev. xiv. 20. xix. 15. &c. See 
WINE. 


VINEGAR, Acetum. Vinegar is made of wine, 


beer, cyder, or even of water. The wine of 


the palm-tree turns into vinegar, if it be kept 


two or three days. The ancients had ſeveral 
kinds of vinegar, which they uſed for drink. The 
emperor Peſcennius Niger gave orders that his 


ſoldiers ſhould drink nothing but vinegar on 


their marches: Neminem in expeditione vinum 


| bibere, ſed aceto univerſes eſſe contentos. Spartian. 


in Peſcennio. Boaz told Ruth, ii. 14. that ſhe 
might come and dip her bread in vinegar, with 
his people. Harveſters uſed this liquor for their 


refreſhment, Aceto ſumma vis in refrigerendo, 


ſays Pliny, lib. xxiii. cap. 1. There is great 
probability that the vinegar which the Roman 
ſoldiers offered to our Saviour at his crucifixion, 
Matth. xxvii. 48. was the vinegar they uſed for 
their own drinking. Conflantine the Great al- 
lowed them wine and vinegar alternately, every 
day. 


This vinegar was not like that which we uſe 


for ſalads and ſauces, but a ſmall wine, called 


peſca, or ſera; of which the authors De re Ru- 


rica, have given us the compoſition. Columel, 
lib. i. de re ruſt. & lib. xii. cap. 40. Cato, Plin. 
&c. They make great uſe of it in Spain and 

Ae e They uſe it alſo in 
Holland, and on ſhip- board, to correct the ill 
taſte of water. The Scripture ſorbids the Na- 


zarites to uſe vinegar, Numb. vi. 3. i» pon pom : 


r', and all forts of liquor that come from 
the vine, and which are capable of inebriating. 
The Hebrew has, vinegar made of wine, and 
vinegar made of ſecar, or the wine of the palm- 
tree. Pliny, lib. xiv. cap. 16. ſpeaks of ſeveral 
ſorts of vinegar which might be drank. 


It muſt. be allowed, however, that there was a 
kind of ſtrong vinegar, which was not proper 


VIR 


for drinking ; at leaſt till well diluted. The 
P/almift complains, that his enemies had given 
him vinegar to drink; Pſalm lxix. 21. And 
Feſus Chriſt, to fulfil this prophecy in his own 
perſon, would not drink the vinegar that was 
offered to him. Solomon ſays, Prov. x. 26, 4: 
vinegar to the teeth, and as ſmoke to the eyes, fh ;; 
the fluggard to them that ſend him. We mult. 
diſtinguiſh then between that vinegar, or ſms] 
wine, which was uſed as a drink, and in Which 
the harveſters dipt their bread ; and that vincgar 
which was of conſiderable ſtrength, and uſed in 
ſauces. | 1 5 

VIPER, a fort of ſerpent, called vipera guaſi vivi. 
para, becauſe it brings forth its young alive. 
The viper is not very long, the largeſt being 

generally leſs than a yard in length; in thick. 
neſs about an inch. It has a flat head. The 
male has only two teeth, but the ſemale has 
ſeveral; and the male is commonly blacker than 
the female. It has been ſaid, that when the 
viper brings forth, the young ones kill their 
dam; but this is contradicted by experience, 
She brings forth her young alive, but they are 
incloſed in little ſkins, that open on the third 
day, The poiſon of the viper is very dan- 
gerous; but its fleſh is good in many dif- 
tempers. 

The viper is mentioned in ſeveral places of Scrip- 
ture. 1 ſays, Xxx. 16. d d), The viper's 
tongue ſhall flay him. The Hebrew word peten, 
they ſay, rather ſignifies the aſp, than the viper. 
Tfatah, xxx. 6. YER ephee. LXX. Axio eg, 
ſpeaks of the viper; where the Hebrew has 
ephee ; which is thought to be the true name of 
the viper. See Bochart. de Animal, Sacr. p. 2. 
lib. iii. cap. 1. p. 358. &c. St. Jerom tranſlates 
ephee by regulus, or the baſiliſk: the Septuagint 
do the ſame. 3 

VIRGIN, Virgo; in Greet, IIdęde Ss, parthenss ; 
in Hebrew, dobp, almab. [Vide ALMA, with 
the Addition.) Theſe words properly ſignify 
an unmarried woman, who has preſerved tlie 
purity of her body; but ſome think, that by 

abuſe, they are uſed to expreſs a young woman, 
whether ſhe has kept her virginity, or no; and 
the more preciſely to expreſs virginity, Scrip- 
ture adds to the words maid, or virgin, neither 
had any man known ber. Gen. xxiv. 16. Numb. 
xxxi. 17, 18. Sometimes virgin ſignifies only a 
young woman: Lament like à virgin [young 
woman] girded with ſackcloth for the huſband of fer 
youth: Foel i. 8. In Proverbs, XxX. 19. Solomon 
acknowledges the tokens of virginity to be very 
fallacious: Quartum penitus ignoro. vidi 


viri in adoleſcenta: Hebrew, in — 
he 


VIS 


The Hebrew word almah ſignifies a perſon con- 
cealed ; for young unmarried women lived in 
retired -apartments, where men did not go. 
And when young women were obliged to walk 
out, they were always veiled, and never ap- 
peared uncovered. When Ammon, the ſon of 
David, had conceived a violent paſſion for 
Tamar, he could not ſo much as ſee her : For 
ſhe was a virgin, and Amnon thought it hard for 
him to do any thing to her. 2 Sam. xiii. 2. When 
Heliodorus came to Feruſalem, to take away the 
treaſures of the temple, the molt recluſe virgins 
came out of their retirements ; ſome appeared 


in the ſtreets, ſome at their windows, and others 


upon their walls. 2 Macc. iii. 19. | 
VINCI is often uſed in Scripture, for a people, 
a city, a nation. The virgin the daughter of 
Babylon, the virgin the daughter of Sion, of 
Ifrael, of Egypt, of Sidon, &c. ſignifies the pro- 
vince, the land, the people, of Babylon, Sion, 
Ifrael, Egypt, Sidon, &c. | | 

The Virgin, by way of eminence, or excellence, is 
ſaid of the Holy Virgin Mary, the mother of 
| Jeſue Chriſt ; a virgin as well after, as before, 


ier bringing forth: a virgin marked out by 


thoſe words of 1/aiah, vii. 14. A virgin ſhall con- 
cerve and bear a fon, and ſhall call his name Im- 
manuel, Matth. i. 23. 
The ſtate of virginity was not an honourable ſtate, 
in the Eaſt. When the daughter of 7ephthah 
was to he ſacrificed by her father, Judg. x. 37, 
38. ſhe. goes to bewail her virginity on the 
mountains, Sterility was a reproach in [/rael : 
1/aiah, iv. 1. intending to ſhew the ſcarcity of 
men in {1/rael, ſays, that ſeven women ſhould 
offer themſelves in marriage to one man, and 
ſay to him, we ſhall be no charge to you; we 
will maintain ourſelves in food and cloaths 
only take us for wives, and deliver us from the 
reproach of barrenneſs that we are now under. 
The ſame prophet comforts Feru/alem, ſaying, 
Deu ſbalt forget the ſhame of thy youth, and ſhalt 
not remember the reproach of thy widowhood any 
more. Ifaiah liv. 4. | | 
VISION. This is ſaid of the ſeveral ways by 
which God manifeſted himſelf to the patriarchs, 
the prophets, and other ſaints. He ſent them 
prophetic angels; he appeared to them by, night 
in dreams; he illuminated their minds; he 
ſpoke to them by his voice; he ſent them eeſtaſies, 
tranſported them beyond themſelves, and ſhewed 
them things that eye had not ſeen, nor ear 
heard, nor the heart of man conceived, The 
Lord ſhews himſelf to Maſes, and ſpeaks to 
him when he was at the mouth of the cave. 


Jeſus Chrift manifeſts himſelf to his apoſtles, in 


VIS 
his transſiguration upon Tabor, and on ſeveral 
other occaſions, after his reſurrection. God ap- 
peared to Abraham ; he ſhewed himſelf to Jaiah 
and to Ezekiel, in the ſplendor of his glory. All 
this, in Scripture-ſtyle, is expreſſed by the name 
of viſion. 

'The Lord appeared to Abraham in a viſion, Gen. 
Xv. 1, 2, 5. and ſaid to him, Fear not, Abram, 
Jam thy ſhield, and thy exceeding great reward. 
This happened in the night, for he brought him 


forth abroad, and ſaid, | Look now towards heaven, 


and tell the lars, if thou be able to number them. 
And be faid unto him, So ſhall thy feed be. The 
Lord alſo appeared to Jacob by night, and told 
him, he need not ſcruple to go down into Egypt, 
Gen. xlvi. 2. When Maſes perceived the buſh 
burn without being conſumed, he ſaid, I vi// 
now turn aſide, and fee this great fight, [viſion} 
why the buſh is not burnt. Exod. iii. 3. When 
Aaron and Miriam murmured againſt Moſes, 
Numb. xii. 6, 7, 8. the Lord ſaid, Hear now 
my words : if there be a prephet among you, I, the 
Lord, will make myſelf known unto him in a 
viſion, and will ſpeak unto him in a dream. 
My ſervant Miſes is not ſo, who is faithful 
in all mine houfe : with him will I ſpeak, mouth 
to mouth, even apparently, and not in dark 
ſpeeches; and the ſimilitude of the Lord ſhall 
he behold. The falſe prophet Balaam, whoſe 
heart was ſo perverſe, faith of himſelf, that he 
had ſeen the vilions of the Almighty. Numb. 
xxiv. 14, 16. In the time of the high-prieſt 
Eli, 1 Sam. iii. 1. The word of the Lord was 
precious in theſe days, there was no open viſion: 
there was no acknowledged prophet, 

Vifons are uſed for prophecies written by the pro- 
phets. The Vi/tons of Obadiah ; of Nahum ; of 

 Jſſaiah, the ſon of Ainos, &c. EL | 

Viſion often ſignifies the bare appearance of an ob- 


ject, or what is ſeen by the eyes. The Meſiab 


will not judge according to appearances: not ac- 
cording to the fight of his eyes, Ifaiah xi. 3. 
Ezetiel, deſcribing the throne of God, ſays, that 
the wheels upon which it moved, reſembled the 


ſea: Ezek. i. 16, And chap. viii. 2. he ſays, 


that the majeſty of God appeared to him ggf 
viſio electri. St. John, Rev, iv. 3. ſays, that he 
ſaw about the Lord as it were a rainbow, of the 
colour of an emerald. 


V ifion ſometimes ſtands for the vain prophecies of 


viſionary people. The falſe prophets had only 
deceitful viſions: lying /n; Jerem. xxili. 16 


Thoſe that ſee viſions, or the viſionary, ſhall be 


confounded. Mic, iii. 7. 
In ſome paſſages vifons ſtand for the ſpectres and 
phantoms, that INN appear. and _— 
e 2 the 
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the wicked, Moſes ſeems to hint at dreadful 
viſions of this nature ſeen by the Egyptians, 
while their country was involved in darkneſs : 
Deut. iv. 34. FHorribiles viſiones juxta omnia que 
fecit Dominus in MAgypto. The book of Wiſdom 
ſpeaks plainly of them, Wiſd. xvii. 9, 10. xviii. 
19. Viſiones enim que illos turbaverunt, hec præ- 
monebant, ne inſcii quare mala patiebantur perireni. 


Eliphaz, in Job, deſcribes his fear, when a 


ſpirit ſpoke to him in the night. © In thoughts 


from the viſions of the night, when deep ſleep 
falleth upon men; fear came upon me, and 
trembling, which made all my bones to ſhake. 
Then a ſpirit paſſed before my face, the hair 
of my fleſh ſtood up. It ſtood fill, but I could 
not diſcern the form thereof; an image was 
before mine eyes, these was ſilence, and I heard 
a voice.“ Job iv. 13, &c. See alſo Job vii. 14. 
VISIT. The term, 70 viſit, is taken either, 1. in 
a good, or, 2. an evil, ſenſe. 
1. God viſited Sarah in his mercy, and gave her 
a fon. Gen. xxi. 1. He viſited the Maelites in 
Egypt, and ſent them Maſes to deliver them. 
| Exod. iii. 16. He viſited Hannah the mother 


- of Samuel. 1 Sam. ii. 21. Laſtly, he viſited | 


- and redeemed his people by the coming of the 
Meſſiah. Luke 1. 48. 1 


He viſits the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children, to the third and fourth generation. 
Exod. xx. 5. He threatens to viſit the iniquity 

of the worſhippers of the golden calf, in the 

day of his vengeance. Exod. xxxii, 34. He 
ſays, he will viſit the land of Canaan, whoſe 
crimes are full. Levit. xviii. 25. Nothing is 
more frequent in the language of the prophets, 
than the verb 20 viſit, in the ſenſe of puniſhing, 
chaſtiſing, &c. - 
To viſit, is alſo uſed inſtead of taking a review of; 
for example, of an army, or of a flock : Ego 
requiram oves meas, & wiſitabo eas, ſicut viſitat 
| paſtor gregem ſuum. Ezek. xxxiv. II, 12. Zech. x. 3. 
e Mine anger was kindled againſt the ſhepherds, and 
| I preniſhed the goats: for the Lord of Heſts hath 


rr. 


— 


P -—D 


— —— 


_—_— his flock, the houſe of Fudah, The author 
© 


Eccleſiaſticus, xlix. 18. has uſed the term 20 


vi/it, in a very extraordinary ſenſe, when he 


ſays, the bones of the patriarch 7%p have been 
viſited, and have propheſied after his death: 


Offa ipſius viſitata ſunt, Jaſeph had foretold to 
his brethren, that the Lord would viſit them 


after his death, Gen. I. 42. and he conjured 


them, that they ſhould not leave his body behind 
them in Egypt, but carry it with them into the 
land of Canaan. This was performed by 1ofes : 
his bones were viſited; they were taken out of 


2. He viſits alſo in his wrath, and vengeance. 


Y1IT 


his tomb; and they may be ſaid in ſome ſenſe 
to have propheſied, by verifying Fo/ep}'s prophecy 
[rather of which removal he had propheſied.) 

Viſitans ſpeciem tuam non peecabis, ſays Fob v. 2 4. 
Some have underſtood this of the lawful uſe of 
marriage : but the Hebrew imports, you ſhall 
viſit, you ſhall take a review of, you ſhall govern 
your dwelling, and you ſhall not fin; Z!;phe; 
ſpeaks of the conduct of a wiſe and prudent 
man. 

To viſit is alſo taken for paying viſits of civilit „ 
friendſhip, or duty; as when 7e ſent his ſon 
David to viſit his brethren in the army to know 
how they did. 1 Sam. xvii. 18. And when 
David went to viſit his ſon Amnon, who was 
fick ; 2 Sam. xiii. 6. and when Abaziab, king 
of 7udah, went to pay a viſit to Jehoram, king 
of Iſrael, 2 Kings ix. 16. Or when St. Paul 

and Barnabas went to viſit the churches they 
had planted. Acts xv. 36. ED 

A viſit, viſitation, as well as the verb 7 viſt, is 
ſometimes taken for a viſit of mercy from God, 
but oftener for a viſit of rigor and vengeance: 
day of viſitation, year of viſitation, time of viſitation, 
or ſimply, vj4tation, generally ſignifies, the time 
of affliction, and vengeance. [1NSPECTI1ON, ] 

VITELLIUS. Lucius Vitellius, the cenſor, father 
of the emperor A. Vitellius, was made governor 
of Syr:a, at the expiration of his conſulate, 
A. D. 35, and the emperor Tiberius intruſted 
him with the management of affairs in the 
Eaſt, which were then very much embarraſſed. 

The ſame year, or the year following, at fartheſt, 

he came to Feru/alem at the ſeaſt of the Paſſer, 
and was very magnificently entertained there, 

FJoſeph. Antiq. lib. viii. cap, 6. As an acknow- 
ledgmen: of this reception, he releaſed the city 
from a tax on the fruits ſold there. He alſo 
committed to the care of the Jews the high- 
prieſt's habit, and all the pontifical ornaments, 
which Herod and the Romans had kept till then 
in the Tower Antonia, He depoſed 7% 

Caiapbas from the high-prieſthood, and put into 
his place Jonathan, ſon of Ananus; after which 
he returned to Antioch. SF 

When the emperor Tiberius had given him orders 

to make war upon the Arabians, he marched to 
Ptolemais, with intention to paſs through 7e 
with his troops, on his way to Petra, But the 
chief of the Fervs waited on him, and intreated 
him to take another route ; becauſe their law 
did not allow them to ſuffer ſtrange gods in 
their country, and images, ſuch as were upon 
the Roman enſigns. He complied, fent his 
army another way, and came himſelf ro Jeru- 
| falem, accompanied only by a few friends * = 
| 1 5 | erc 


ULL 
Herd the Tetrarch. He there offered ſacrifices, ULLA, or Olla, of Aßber. He had three fons, 


and took the prieſthood from Fonathan, whom 


UNC 


Arab, Haniel, and Rezia, 1 Chron. vii. 39. 


he had made high-prieſt but two years before, UMMAH, mny, hidden, covered; from day Hamam: 


and gave it to Theophilus, the brother of Fona- 
than. He was again at Feru/alem, when he 
heard of the death of the emperor Tiberius; he 
then took the oath of fidelity from the eue, in 


the name of the new emperor Caligula, for whom UMMAH, or Amma, a city of Aſber, Joſh. xix. 30. 


otherwiſe, his people ; from Dy ham, a people, 
and the pronoun d he, his: otherwiſe, with her; 


from the prepoſition Dy om, with, and the pro - 


noun d he, Her. | 


he offered ſolemn ſacrifices. Philo Legat. p. 1041, UNCTION. Unctions were very frequent amon 


In the foregoing year, A. D. 36. he had ſent Pilate 
the governor of Judea to Rome, to juſtify him- 
ſelf to the emperor, for his violence againſt the 
Samaritans. Foſeph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 7. 
This is the ſum of what we know concerning 
this L. Vitellius, governor of Syria, who got as 
much eſteem in this.province, for his good go- 

vernment; as he deſerved contempt at Rome, 
for his ſervile flattery to Caius and Claudius. 
Tacit. Annal. lib. vi. cap. 32. 


ULAI, w, 8az2, by the ancient geographers of 


the Greeks named SM, ftrength, from o ul : 
otherwiſe, fool, '/en/eleſs; from o, oil. The 
Hebrew is 98538 ubal-ulai ; but Ubal ſignifies 
a river, and Nai is the name of the river. 

ULAI, the river Euleus, that runs by the city 
Shuſhan in Perſia. Daniel had a famous viſion 
on the river Ulaz, and at the gate of this river; 
i. e. the gate of this city towards the Ulai. Dan. 
viii. 2, 16. e | 

ULAM, ow, the porch, the court; from hx 
ulam ; otherwiſe, their frength, or their folly; 


from 58 ul, ſtrength, and dd avil, ſenſele/s, and 
the pronoun D am, theirs, 


I ULAM, ſon of Machir, and of Maachah, and 


father of Bedan, of Benjamin, 1 Chron. vii. 16. 
II. ULAu, fon of Efhek, of Benjamin, 1 Chron. 
viii. 30. 
III. ULAM. Euſebius ſays, in Ovazuss, that there 
is a village called Ulamma, twelve miles from 
| Dicceſarea, Baft. p 
ULAM- AIS. The Septuagint ſays, that the ancient 
name of the city of Dan was Ulamazs; but in 


the Hebrew it is Ulam-laiſh; which is to be 


tranſlated heretofore Laiſh. And the true ancient 
name of Dan was certainly Laiſh, as Fudges 
xviii. 29. 

ULAM-US, or Ulam- Luz: the Septuagint have 
taken this for the ancient name of Bethel ; but 
the Hebrew ſays, Ulam- Luz, Gen. xxviii. 19. 
i. e. heretofore Luz, Vide Hieron. in Bethel. 

ATHA, a city between Galilee and Trachonitis. 
Joſepb. Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 13. 
LLA, & y, elevation, or holocauſt, or leaf: from 


% lab: otherwiſe, young child; from yy 
alal, 


the Hebrews. They anointed and perfumed, 
from principles both of health and neatneſs. 
They anointed the hair, head, and beard. Pſal. 
cxxxiii. 2. At their feaſts, and rejoicings, they 
anointed the whole body; but ſometimes only 
the head or feet. John xii. 3. Luke vii. 37, 38. 
Matth. vi. 17. The anointing of dead bodies 
was alſo practiſed to preſerve them from cor- 
ruption. Mark xiv. 8. xvi. 1. Luke xxili. 56. 
'They anointed their kings and high-prieſts, at 


their inauguration. Exod. xxix. 29. Levit. iv. 3. 


Judg. ix. 8. 1 Sam. ix. 16. 1 Kings xix. 15, 16, 
They alſo anointed the ſacred veſſels of the ta- 
bernacle and temple, to conſecrate them. Exod, 
XXX. 265 &c. | 


Union, in general, ſignifies a particular ſanCtifi- 
cation; a deſignation to the ſervice of God, to 


an holy and ſacred uſe. For example, as Jacob 


went to Meſopotamia, he anointed with oil the 


ſtone upon which he had reſted, and whereon 
God had favoured him with a viſion. Gen. xxviii. 
18. This unction was a kind of dedication of 
this ſtone, as an altar to the Lord. Some years 
afterwards he came to the ſame place, and con- 
ſecrated this ſtone a-new by an holy unCtion, 
Gen. xxxvi. 14. God appoints to Moſes the 
manner of making the oil, or the perfumed 
ointment, which the prieſts and the veſſels of 


the tabernacle were to be anointed with. The 


moſt exquiſite perfumes and balſams were ingre- 
dients in it. He adds, This ball be an holy anoint- 
ing oil unto me, throughout your generations; upon 
man's fleſh ſhall it nat be poured; neither ſhall ye 
make any other like it, after the compoſition of it ; it 
is holy, and it ſhall be holy unto you. Whoſcever 
compoundeth any like it, or whoſoever putteth any 
of it upon a ftranger, ſhall even be. cut off from his 
people, Exod. xxx. 23, &c. Ezekiel upbraids his 
people with having made a like perfume for their 
own uſe. Ezek. xxiii. 41. Thymiama meum 
unguentum meum poſuiſti ſuper eam menſam tuam ] 


The unction given to ſacred perſons, and to ſacred 


ornaments, and utenſils, of the temple or taber- 
nacle, to the altars, and baſins, removed them 
from ordinary and common uſe; raiſed them to an 
appropriate dignity, rendered them holy, ſacred, 


and 
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and reverend. The unction received by Aaron, 
and his ſons, devolved on his whole race, which 
- thereby became wholly devoted to the ſervice of 
the Lord, and conſecrated to his worſhip. Vide 
Levit. viii. 1, 2, 3, &c. Exod. xxix. 7. Pſalm 
exxxiii. 2. The Rabbins think the holy oil was 
poured on the head of Aaron in the form of a X, 
or St. Andrew's croſs; according to others in 


the form of a Caph, or 3. Many are of opinion, 


that of the ordinary prieſts, the ſons of Aaron, 
the hands only were anointed. The Levites 
did not receive any unction. | 


Theſe ceremonies were continued ſeven days. The 


Rabbins inform us, that while the ointment or 
perfume laſted, that was compoſed by Maoſes, 
they thus anointed all the high-prieſts that ſuc- 
ceeded, for ſeven days. But when this perfume 
was exhauſted, they contented themſelves with 
Inſtalling the high prieſt for ſeven days, in his 
ſacred habit. Selden de Succeſſion. in Pontif. lib. ii. 
cap. 9. & Cunæus de Rep. Heb. The former, 
therefore, were called High- prieſts anointed, Levit. 
iv. 3. v. 16. and the latter were ſaid to be iui- 
trated in their habits. They ſay, there was never 
made any new oil, after that of Mſeſes was ſpent ; 
which they think laſted to the captivity of Baby- 
lon. But the Chriſtian fathers believe, that the 
ynction of the high-prieſts continued to the 
coming of the true anointed, the Meſſiab, Feſus 
Chriſt, Beſides, Moſes no where forbids to re- 
new, or compoſe again, this ointment. It even 
appears, that he intended it ſhould be repeated 
as occaſion required, by his ſetting down its 
compoſition ſo punctually, | 


As to the unction of kings, it is not commanded 


by 1z/es ; but we plainly ſee the practice of it 
in the ſacred hiſtory. Samuel gave the unction 
to Saul, 1 Sam. x. 1. Samuel took a wial of oil, 
and poured it upon his head, and lifſed him, and ſaid, 
it it not becauſe the Lord hath anointed thee to be 
captain over his inheritance? This anointing was 
renewed ſome time after at G/gal, | 1 Sam. xi. 15. 
Vulg. & Heb. Fecerunt ibi Regem Saul, LXX. 
& joſeph. Unxit ibi Samuel Saulem in Regem. 
Kut Expire Eup8uyh Ever Tov Las £45 Banker, 
&c.] when Saul had delivered Fabe/b-Gilead from 
the violence of Nahaſb king of the Ammeonites. 
Samuel received orders from the Lord, to give 
the royal unction to young David : Samuel tocꝶ 


the horn of oil, and anointed him in the midſt of bis 


brethren, 1 Sam, xvi. 13. And as his title to 
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after the death of Saul; 2 Sam. ii. 4. and, laſtly 
at Hebron, by all 1/rael, after the death of Abner, 


2 Sam. v. 1, 2, 3, Kc. When Abſalom rebelled 
againſt his father, he alſo cauſed himſelf to be 


anointed with the holy oil: Solomon alſo Wa 


anointed by the high-prieſt Zadot, and by the 
prophet Nathan, 2 Sam. xix. 10. 1 Kings 1, 30, 


We do not find that the kings of Vael generally 


practiſed this ceremony. The prophet Elijah 
received an order from the Lord to give the 
royal unction to Hazael, for his ruling over 
Syria ; and to Fehu the fon of Nimſb;, for his 
reigning over 1/rael, 1 Kings xix. 15, 16. Elijah 
did not execute this commiſhon himſelf; but, 
his diſciple Eliſba performed it on the perſon of 
Zehu. He is the only king of 1/-ae! whoſe unc. 
tion is expreſsly mentioned in Scripture, But 
as to the kings of Judah, we find many inſtances 
of it, even down to the fall of this kingdom, 
eſpecially when there was any difficulty about 
the ſucceſſion to the crown : as, under 75%, 
and under Fehoahaz, ſons of Jeſab, who was 
not the eldeſt ſon of this prince, 2 Kings xi. 12. 
After the return from the captivity, unction was 
no longer practiſed as to the kings; nor even az 
to the prieſts, if the Jews may be believed. 
Laſtly, it is ſaid in Scripture, (or is implied) 
that the prophets were alſo anointed: but we 
have no particulars of the manner. It is even 
doubted, whether they did indeed receive an) 
real unction. Elijah is ſent to anoint Eliſpa; 


1 Kings xix. 16. Eliſba the fon of Shaphat f 


Abelmehelah, ſhalt thou anoint to be prophet in thy 
room : but as to the execution of this command, 
Elijah does nothing to Eliſha but throw his cloak 
over his ſhoulders. It is therefore very probable 
that the word unction, in this place, only imports 
a particular appointment, deſignation, or cal), 
to the office of a prophet. 


The unction of Chriſt the Meſſiah, the anointed of 


the Lord, by way of excellence, was repreſented 
by all theſe we have now mentioned. It was 
foretold in Pſal. xlv. 7. Thou love/? righteo:/e'., 
and hateſt iniquity ; therefore God, thy Ged, hn 
anointed thee with the oil of gladneſs, above thy fie 
lows. And in Ifaiah Ixi. 1. The Spirit ef be 
Lord God is upon me, becauſe the Lord hath ancinte. 
me, &c. And Dan. ix. 24. Seventy weeks at- 
determined upon thy people, and upen thy holy city. 
to ſeal up the viſion and prophecy, and to ancint the 


moſt holy. 


the crown was much diſputed by the houſe of In the C Friflian diſpenſation we acknowledge the 


Saul, the unction was given him three times, 
reckoning this the firſt. He was afterwards 


conſecrated at Hebron, by the tribe of Judah, 


ſpiritual unction of 76% Chriſt, the true anointed 
ot the Father, Luke iv. 18. AQts iv. 27. x. 38. 


who has anointed us by his grace, who 2 
| ea 
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ſealed us with his ſeal, and hath piven us the 
pledge of the Holy Spirit, which dwells in our 
hearts. 2 Cor. 1. 21. 
Our Lord was alſo anointed, perſonally ; at leaſt, 
* ſome parts of his perſon, by repenting converts: 
but not, that we read of, by way of dignity, or 
to public honour. [/ide Mgss1aH] Was not the 
ſpitting in his face, by the ſoldiers a mock unction; 
as the crown of thorns, and the purple robe, 
were mock enſigns of royalty? 0 


G Mark, vi. 13. informs us, that when the apoſ- 


tles were ſent by Jeſus Chrift, to preach through- 


out Judea, they worked many miracles, they 
anointed the ſick, and healed them in the name 
of the Lord. St. James gives directions, that 
the ſick among the faithful ſhould ſend for the 
prieſts of the church, who ſhall pray for him, 
and give him unction with oil, in the name of 
the Lord. He ſays, that prayer, accompanied 
with faith, ſhall heal the ſick; that the Lord 
will comfort him, and if he have ſinned, it ſhall 
be remitted to him. Upon this it is that the 
church [of Rome, Concil. Trident. Seſſ. xiv. cap. 
1, 2y 3» 4. de Sacram. Extreme Uuctionis.] founds 
her extreme unction, acknowledges it as an 
inſtitution of Jeſus Chriſt, and receives it as one 
of her ſeven ſacraments, to which the ſanctify- 
ing grace is promiſed. [ forgetting that St. James 
directs this unCtion for the purpoſe of reftoring 
the ſick to health, or life: whereas the church 
of Rome employs it for the purpoſe of diſmiſſing 
the expiring ſoul : 1. e. for death. 'The cuſtom of 
unCtion is common in the 15 it is uſed civilih, 


i. e. by way of perſonal elegance and dreſs; 


medically, as it is beneficial in certain diſorders, 
and even ſay ſome, cures the plague; and to 
this uſe of it St. James evidently alludes. It is 


uſed alſo officially, as appears in the foregoing 


parts of this article.] 
UNICORN, Greet, Monoceros; Latin, Unicornis; 

Hebrew, N Neem, Numb. xxiii. 22. Deut. 

XXX1ll. 17. Job xxxix. 9. Pſalm xxix. 6. IIai. 
 Xxxiv, 7. Profane authors have given ſuch odd 
and extraordinary deſcriptions of this animal, as 
to have brought it into quenin, whether there 
ever were true unicorns ? travellers are but little 
agreed in their deſcriptions of the unicorn. 
Marmol ſays, it is like a foal of two years old, 
except that it has a beard like a goat; and in the 


middle of its forehead a horn tliree feet long, 


ſmooth, white, and ſtreaked with yellow. Je- 
rome Lobo ſays, that in Ethiopia there is an ani- 


mal called Arvocharis, which is extremely ſwift, 


as but one horn, and much reſembles a roebuck. 
Jahn Gabriel, a Portugueſe, tells us, that in the 
kingdom of Damor he ſaw an unicorn, which 
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had a beautiful white horn on his forehead, of 


the length of a foot and a half: the hair of his 
neck and of his tail was black and ſhort, Vincent 


le Blanc relates, that he ſaw a unicorn in the ſe- 


raplio of the king of Pegu, whoſe tongue was very 
long and rugged. Its head was rather like that 
of a ſtag than that of a horſe. Louis de Bartheme 
ſays, that at the Soldan's of Mecca, in Arabia, 
he ſaw two unicorns, which had been ſent him 
as preſents by a king of Ethiopia. They were 
as large as a colt of thirty months old, of a dark 
colour, and had heads much like that of a deer, 
a horn of three fathoms long, ſhort manes, ſmall 
legs, the feet cloven, and hoofs like a goat. [g. 
ANTELOPES ?] There are ſea-unicorns, which 
{ould be called fiſhes, Narwhol : theſe ſurniſh the 
unicorns' horns in the cabinets of the curious. 


It follows plainly, either that the generality of ſuch 
accounts of unicorns mult be falſe; or that tra- 


vellers have confounded ſeveral ſpecies of ani- 
mals into one. We know that there are ſeveral 


kinds of animals in Ethiopia and the Indies, which 
have a ſingle horn, ſome upon the noſe, others 
upen the forehead, others upon the head. Da- 


lechatnp, in Plin. lib. viii. xxi. lib. xi. cap. 46. 
has obſerved as far as ſeven ſpecies of this ſort. 
Coſmas Monach. tom. ii. Collect. SS. PP. p. 338. 
the Egyptian, has given us the deſcription of a 


rhinoceros, an animal well known in Ethiopia. 
Mr. CHardin, Travels into Perſia, tom. iii. p. 45. 
ſaw a rhinoceros in Perſia, which had an horn on 


his noſe, nearly of the bigneſs and ſhape of a 
ſmall ſugar-loaf. The colour of this horn was 
a dark grey, as alſo the ſkin of the animal. The 
ſnout of the rhinoceros is round, turned down- 
ward. He has but four teeth, two above, and 
two below. His eyes are ſet very low, almoſt 
over-againſt his lips. His tail is ſmall, and made 
up of nine or ten joints, His whole hide, ex- 
cept his back and head, 1s covered with little 
knobs or protuberances. His feet are ſhort and 


thick, having three toes, or ſtubbed hoofs be- 
fore, and a callus behind. 


Interpreters are not agreed that the Hebrew word 


Rheem ſigniũes either an unicorn, i. e. a rhinoce- 
ros; or a monoceros, Some think it denotes the 
Urus, a kind of wild ox: others, underſtand it 
of a deer, or the roe-buck; or the oryx, which 
is an Arabian kind of roe-buck, very large, of a 


white ſkin, and which has very large horns. 


Ariſtotle ſays, the oryx has but one horn; but 
the Arabians, who call it Rim, ſay it has two 
horns. The Rheem was very wild; for God 
aſks Jeb, xxxix. 9, 10. if he could tame the 
Rheem ? if this creature would eat meat in his 
ſtables, like a domeſtic animal? and if he could 


put 
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put a yoke upon it? Moſer, magnifying the 
| ſtrength of 7Fo/eph, Deut. xxxiii. 1). ſays, that 
his horns are like the horns of unicorns, or of the 
| Rheem; and the Pſ/almiſt deſires of God, Pſal. 
xxii. 21. to preſerve him from the mouth of the 
lion, and from the horn of the Rheem. See 
Bochart de Animal, ſacr. p. 1, lib. iii. cap. 27. 


The rhinoceros is much leſs than the elephant, 


but of extraordinary ſtrength. [We have had 
ſeveral ſhewn as ſights, in London: but none 
ſo large as to give a juſt idea of the animal. 
The largeſt, and fineſt in Europe, was in the 
menagerie at Verſailles, it was very tame; but to 

prevent accidents, its horn was cut off, when I 

ſaw it, which deprived the animal of much of 
its natural charaCteriſtic appearance.] 

UNNI, y. Poor, or afflifted: or that anſwers ; 
from day. 

UNNI, or Ani, a muſician, 1 Chron. xv. 18. 

VOCATION. This term has been appropriated 
chiefly to denote the grace of our calling to the 
Chriſtian faith and religion; a vocation which 
is entirely gratuitous on the part of God; 290 
called us with an holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to his own purpoſe and grace 
given us in Teſus Chriſt, 2 Tim. i. 9. The 
chain and connection of graces that God vouch- 


ſafes us, to bring us to ſalvation, is expreſſed 
Rom. viii. 30. Whom he did predeſtinate, them he 


alſo called; and whom he called, them he alſo juſ- 
tified ; and whom he juſtified, them he alſo glorified. 
It is our part, by the help of God, to make our 
calling ſure, by the practice of good works; 


2 Pet. i. 10. and to live in a manner ſuitable to 


that ſtate to which we are called; 2 Theſſ. i. 11. 
for our Saviour tells us, that many are called, 
but few are choſen. Matth. xxii. 14. | 

VOICE. The daughter of the voice, in Hebrew, 
Bath-col, was a way in which God was ſuppoſed 
to diſcover his will, after prophecy had ceaſed, 
but its uſe was caſual and fortuitous : conſe- 

_ quently not authentic. 

By the word voice is underſtood, not only the 
voice of a man, or beaſt, but all other ſorts of 
ſounds, noiſes, or cries. Thunder has often 
the name of the Voice of God given to it. Moſes 
ſays, Exod. xx. 18. that all the people ſaw, or 
heard, the voice which was uttered from Sinai: 
1. e. the noiſe of the thunder. 

Samuel ſays to Iſrael, 1 Sam. xii. 17. 1s it not wheat- 
harveſt to day? I 2ꝛuill call unto the Lord, and he 
will ſend thunder [Heb. a voice, ] and rain. Feb 
ſays, xxxvii. 2, 3, &c. Hear attentively the noiſe 
of his voice, and the ſound that goeth out of his 
mouth. He direfeth it under the whole heaven, 
and his lightning unto the ends of the earth. After 
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it a voice roareth, he thundereth with the voice of 1 
his excellency, and he will not flay them when , Y 
voice is heard, God thundereth marvellouſly with 
his voice; great things doth he, which ave cannot 
comprehend, And the P/almift, xxix. „ 4 
voice of the Lord thundereth, &c. ſee the paffage 3 
To hear the voice of any one, is to obey him, Plalm I 
Ixxxi. 13. O that my people had hearkened unto ne. 
and Iſrael had walked in my ways ! Ex. xv. 26. I 2 
thou wilt diligently hearken to the voice of the Lord ® 
. thy God, and wilt do that which is right in his 3 


＋ ght, and wilt give ear to his commandments, and 4 


| keep all his flatutes; I will put none of theſe diſec © 3 
upon thee, which I have brought upon the Egyptian. 
But, on the contrary ; I thou wilt not earn 
unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to obſerve oh 
all his commandments, and his ſtatutes, which 1 ® 
command thee this day, then all theſe curſes ſhall Y 
come upon thee, and overtake thee. Deut. xxviii. | 5. 

The mother of the ſeven brethren Maccabees ipoke 
to them patria voce, i. e. in Hebrew, or in Syriac; 
for they were examined in Greek, 2 Mace, vii, 
8, 21, &c. | | | 4 

St. Paul ſays, 1 Cor. xiv. 7, 8, 10. that there iz 
nothing in the world but what has its voice: 
inſtruments of muſic, the trumpet, the harp, &c. 8 

The voice of the blood of Abel cried to the Lord 
from the earth, Gen. iv, 10. Judas Maccaben: Þ 
intreated of the Lord to have compaſſion on the 
holy city, and to hear the voice of the blood that 
cried to him for vengeance, 1 Macc. viii. 3. 4 

VOW, Votum; a promiſe made to God, of doing 

ſome good thing hereafter. The uſe of vows is 
obſervable throughout Scripture. Jacob, going 
into Meſopotamia, vowed to God the tenth of his 
eſtate, and promiſed to offer it, at Beth, to 
the honour of God, Geneſis xxviii. 22. 7): | 
enacts ſeveral laws for the regulation and exc- | 
cution of vows. A man might devote himſelf, } 
or his children, to the Lord. Fephthah devoted | 
his daughter, and ſome think he offered her in 

| ſacrifice, Judg. xi. 30, 31. Samuel was vowed Þ 
and conſecrated to the ſervice of the Lord, and 
was really offered to him, to ſerve in the taber- |} 

nacle. 1 Sam. i. 21, 22, &c. If a man or wo- 
man vowed themſelves to the Lord, they were | 
obliged to adhere ſtrictly to his ſervice, accorc- 
ing to the conditions of the vow z but in tons 

caſes might be redeemed. A man from twenty 
years of age till ſixty, gave fifty ſhekels of filver; 
and a woman gave thirty. From the age of five 
years to twenty, a man gave twenty ſhekels, aud 
a woman ten: from a month old to five years, | 
they gave for a boy five ſhekels, and for a git! | 
three. A man of ſixty years old, or upwat.*, | 
gave fifteen ſhekels, and a woman of the forme 
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age gave ten. If the perſon was poor, and 
could not procure this ſum, the prieſt impoſed a 
ranſom upon him, according to his abilities, 
Levit. xxvii. 3. | 

Any one who had vowed an animal that was clean, 
had not the liberty of redeeming it, or of ex- 
changing it, but muſt ſacrifice it to the Lord. 
If it was an unclean animal, and ſuch as was not 
allowed to be ſacrificed, the prieſt made a valua- 
tion of it; and if the proprietor would redeem it, 
he added a fiſth part to the value, by way of 
forfeit. They did the ſame, in proportion, when 
the thing vowed was a houſe, or a field. They 
could not devote the firſt-born, becauſe, in their 
own nature they belonged to the Lord. What- 
ever was devoted by anathema, could not be re- 
deemed, of whatever nature, or quality, it was. 
An animal was put to death, and other things 
were devoted for ever to the Lord, Levit. xxvii. 
28, 29. The conſecration, of Nazarites was a 
particular kind of vow. Vide NAZARITES. 

The vows and promiſes of children were void of 
courſe, except ratified, by the expreſs, or tacit, 
conſent of their parents, Numb. xxx. 1, 2, 3, 
&c. Alſo the vows of a married woman were 
of no validity, except confirmed by the expreſs, 


or liberated wives, were bound by their vows, 
whatever they were. Deut. xxiii. 21, 22. When 
thou ſhalt vow a vow unto the Lord thy God, thou 
ſhalt not flack to pay it; for the Lord thy God will 


ſurely require it of thee, and it auould be fin in thee. 


thee, See Eccleſ. v. 3, 4, We. 

Under the New Teſtament alſo we ſee vows. St. 
Paul made a vow of Nazaritehip, when he left 
Cenchrea to go to Jeruſalem, Acts xvii. 18. 
When arrived at Jeruſalem, St. James the apoſtle 
and the brethren adviſed him to join himſelf to 
four Judaixing Chriſtians, who had a vow of 
Nazariteſhip, and to contribute to the charge of 
their purification in the temple. Acts xxi. 18, 
19, &c. We have ſeen in all ages a great num- 
ber of Chriſtian men and women, who have 
obliged themſelves by promiſes, either public, 


. precepts. | 

The vows of the eus, always included, at leaſt 
implicitly, a kind of imprecation againſt them- 
ſelves, if they failed in the performance. Such 
vows were generally expreſſed in a diſtinct and 
plain manner, but the penalty was declared in a 
conditional and hypothetical manner. For exam- 
ple, Pal. xcv. 11 I have ſworn in my wrath, Ir 
they ſhall enter into my reſt. I have ſworn they 
mall not enter, and I have ſaid,—L.et me be a 

Vol. II. Parr 3. 


or tacit, conſent of her huſband. But widows, 


But if thou ſhalt forbear to vow, it ſhall be noſin in 


or particular, to the obſervation of evangelical 


VOW 


liar,—or ſomething elſe, not expreſſed, —if they 
do enter. And David vows to the Lord, to build 
him a temple, ſaying, Surely I will not come [or, 


FI come, ] into the tabernacle of my houſe—until I 


find out a place for the Lord, an habitation for the 
mighty God of Facob. Where we obſerve, that 
e does not mention the penalty to which he 
devotes himſelf, if he ſhould fail of performing 
his vow: as if he had ſaid, „let God treat me 
with the utmoſt rigour, if I allow myſelf the leaſt 
reſpite, till I have accompliſhed my deſign.” 
Sometimes they expreſſed the penalty, or impre- 
cation; but then it was againſt their enemies, 
or againſt brute beaſts, For example, So, and 
more alſo, do God unto the enemies of David, if 1 
leave any that pertain to him by the morning light, 
any that pifſeth againſt the wall. He does not 
ſay, © may God treat me as a forſworn perſon, if 
I leave any one alive of the family of Nabal;” 
but, may God do ſo to the enemies of David, 
if I leave ſo much as a dog alive. Generally the 
Scripture expreſſes the imprecations by, God do 
fo to me—and more alſo, & c. without ſpecifying 
any particular penalty, or imprecation; whether 
it be that the perſon vowing did not expreſs 


mention any, | or that the penalty was ſo publicly 
known, being cuſtomary, that it was under- 
ſtood without being expreſſed. ] See DEvoTING, 
and IMPRECATION, 


At the time of our Saviour the Phariſees had 


ſtrangely altered the laws of vows, and oaths, 


by their ſubtilties. See CoRBAN. 8 
This is what Leo of Modena tells us concerning 

the practice of the modern Verzug in relation to 
to vows, p. 2. cap. 4. Vows are not much 
approved of among them; but when they are 
made, they ought to be performed. Yet a huſ- 
band may acquit his wife, even though againſt 
her inclinations, of any vow about abſtinence, 
to which ſhe may have engaged herſelf : but this 
muſt be done within the firſt four and twenty 
hours that he has knowledge of it. A father 
alſo may annul the yow of his daughter, if ſhe 
is unmarried, as is ſaid, Numb. xxx. 4. 
They hold alſo, by a tradition, that a man or 
woman who makes an oath, or a vow, provided 
it 1s no prejudice to any third perſon, and that 
they have good reaſon to revoke it; they main- 
tain, I ſay, that ſuch may be diſpenſed with for 
not performing it, by a Rabbin of authority, or 


cc 


by three other men, though of no diſtinCtion. 


He therefore that would be delivered from the 
obligation of his vow, repreſents his reaſons to a 
Rabbin, or to three private perſons, who, if they 
find them ſufficient, Pu ſay three nannt. 5. 

| thou 


any, or that out of diſcretion he forbore to 
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thou diſcharged from thy vow. And by this 


means he obtains his liberty, 


 UPHARSIN. See MRENE, or TkKk ET. 


U 
U 


U 


U 


PHAZ, 18, oÞas, gold of Phaſis, or Piſon, 
the fineſt gold; from d paz. | | 

PHAZ, or Ophaz, or Phaz. Cant. v. 11. 
Dan. x. 5. Jerem. x. 9. The gold of Uphaz 
and of Ophir is the ſame. Probably this gold 
was brought from Phaſis in Colchis, and ſold, or 


exchanged, In ſome city in the country of Ophir. 


See OpHIR. | 

R, WR, Sp, fire, light; from Y wr or or, ac- 
cording to different readings: otherwiſe, a 
valley. | 


R, a city of Chaldea, the country of Terah, and 


of Abraham. Gen. xi. 28. God ordered Abra- 


ham to leave Ur, that he might bring him into 
the land of Canaan, which he intended to give 


him, and his poſterity. As he was going thither, 


with Terah his father, and Lot his nephew, at 
Haran, a city of Meſopotamia, Terah fell ſick, 


and died. After Abraham had paid his laſt duties 


to him, he continued his journey, into the land 
of Canaan, A. M. 2082, ante A. D. 1922. 


The city of Ur was in Chaldea, as Scripture aſſures 
us in more places than one; but its true ſituation 


is unknown. Some think it was Camarina in 


Babylonia others, the Orcha, or Orchoe, in 


Chaldea, according to Ptolemy and Strabo : 


others, the Ura, or Sura, in Syria, on the Eu- 
' phrates. Bachart and Grotius maintain, it is 


Ura in Meſopotamia, two days journey from 
Niſibe. Ammian. lib. xxv. cap. 26. It is ob- 
ſerved, that Chaldea and Meſopotamia are often 
confounded together, and that it is ſaid indif- 
ferently, that this city is in one or the other of 
theſe two provinces. | 


The word Ur in Hebrew ſignifies fire; and ſome 


have pretended, that when Moſes ſays, God 


brought Abraham out of Ur of the Chaldees, he 


alluded to a fire into which the Chaldees had caſt 


bim. See ABRAHAM and TERAH. St. Ferom 


followed this opinion, when he tranſlated Nehem. 


ix. 7. Thou broughteſt Abraham out of the fire of 


the Chaldees, inſtead of, out cf Ur of the Chaldees. 
But in his Hebraical Queſtions, he conſiders as 
a mere fable, what the Jets tell of Abraham's 


pretendea deliverance from the fire of the 


_ Chaldees. 


It 


is thought that the name Ur, n, which ſig- 
nifies fire, was given to this city, becauſe the 
element of fire was worſhipped therein. Fire 
was the ſymbol of the ſun; which luminary 
was adored throughout the Eaſt. They kept a 


ſacred and perpetual fire, to his honour, in cer- 


tain temples, or encloſures, which were ſhut 


IRI 
up on every ſide, but were not covered at the 
top. See CHAMANIM, PERSIANS. For the 
mode of paſſing through, or over, fire, vice 
FRAGMENT, No. LI. p. 99. and for the general 
prevalence of the worſhip of fire, in Pal}, 
after the time of Abraham, vide the Fac. 
MENTS © On the name An.” 9 
Rufinus relates, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. ii cap. 26. (See 
alſo Suidas, under the name Canopus, ) that the 
Chaldeans heretofore carried their deity fire, 
through all the provinces where they came, to 
combat the other gods worſhipped therein ; tha: 
which ever ſhould have the ſuperiority in thi: 
conflict might be eſteemed the true god. The 
gods of braſs, gold, ſilver, wood, and ſtone, were 
eaſily overcome by the fire ; which every where 
obtained vitory. A prieſt of Canopus [of the 
Nile] in Egypt bethought himſelf of this ſtrata— 
gem. The Egytians have certain earthen veſſels 
with little holes on all ſides, intended to filtrate 
the water of the Ni/es he filled one of theſe 
veſſels with water, and ſtopped up the holes 
with wax. He faſtened a head to it, which was 
ſaid to be the head of Meuelus, and ſet it up as 
a God. The Chaldeans, to make trial of the 
power of this God, lighted a fire about it, that 
theſe two deities might contend with each other, 
But no ſooner had the fire melted the wax that 
ſtopped up the holes of the pitcher, than the 
water guſhing out, quenched the fire: to that 
the prieſt of Canopus obtained the victory, 
URAl, ſon of Bela, of Benjamin, 1 Chron. vii. 7. 
Uzzi, Eng. Ir. ! 
URBANE, mentioned by St. Paul, Rom. xvi. 9. 
Salute Urbane, our helper in Chriſt. The Greets 
keep his feaſt October 31; and fay, he was 
ordained biſhop of Macedonia by St. Aiidrew. 
The Latins put St. Urbane's feaſt Octobef 32. 
We know nothing particular of him. The 
Greeks place him among the ſeventy diſciples. 
URI, , spes, from wr, fire, light. | 
URI, father of Bezaleel, of Judah, Exod. xxxi. 2. 
URIAH, or Urijab, , the Lord is my light, ar 
fire, or the light of the Lord; from Y ur, or /, 
fire, and d jah, the Lord. 7 
URIAH, celebrated for his misfortune ; a Hieb 
originally, and huſband to Bathſbeba. Alter 
Bathſheba had committed adultery with Davis, 
ſhe found herſelf with child by him, and gave 
notice of it to David, that he might provide for 
her reputation. 2 Sam. xi. 5, 6. David wrote 
to Feab, to ſend him Uriah the Hittite ; when he 
was come, David aſked him news concerning 
the army, and bid him go home; Uriah went 
from David, but did not go home, chuling 


rather to paſs the night with the officers 1 = 
| - 


URI 


king's guard. David being informed of this, 
aſked him, why did you not go home to refreſh 
yourſelf after your journey ? Uriah anſwered, 
while the ark of the Lord, while I/rae! and 
Judah are under tents, and while my lord Joab 
and his ſervants are lying upon the ground, 
ſhould I go to my houſe, to eat and drink, and 
ſleep with my wife? David made him come this 
day, and eat with him, at his table, making him 
drink plentifully: yet he went, as before, to 
ſleep with the officers of the guard. | | 


The day following David ſent him back to the 


camp, with a letter to ab, directing him, 
„Place Uriah in the front of the battle, and 
contrive to abandon him, that he may die by the 
hand of the enemy.” Foab punctually ex- 
ecuted theſe orders, Uriah was expoſed to the 
beſieged, and killed, When Bathſbeba knew of 
the death of Uriah, ſhe mourned for him; after 
which David took her to his own houſe. Vide 
FRAGMENT, No. CXXIV. p. 38. 
The Rabbins juſtify David and Bathſbeba, by ſay- 
ing, it was a law in {/-ael, that when a man 
went to the wars, he left a bill of divorce with 


his wife, that ſhe might ſreely marry whom ſhe 
pleaſed, in his abſence : that Bathyheba took ad- 


vantage of this liberty, and married David. 


But why ſhould they excuſe a crime, which 


Scripture condemns in ſo many places, and 
which David himſelf confeſſed, and bewailed 
with ſo many bitter tears? This happened A. M. 
2969, ante A. D. 1035. 

. URIJAH, chief prieſt of the Favs under Ahaz, 


king of Judah. Ahaz going to Damaſcus, to 


meet Tiglath-Pilneſer, king of Afjria, ſaw there 


an altar, whoſe form pleaſed him ſo much, that 


he ſent a model of it to the high-prieſt Uriah, 
with orders to ſet up ſuch an one” in the temple 
of Feruſalem, which Urijah too well performed. 
2 Kings xvi. 10, 11, 12. Abhaz allo ordered the 
| high-prieſt to remove the brazen altar from be- 


fore the Lord; and on this new altar to offer 


the morning and evening ſacrifices, &c. reſerv- 
ing to himſelf to diſpoſe of the great brazen altar 
at his pleaſure. Urijah obeyed the orders of 


this wicked king in every thing, A. M. 3264, 


ante 740. Urijah ſucceeded Zadok the Second, 
and was ſucceeded by SHallum. 

II. URTJAR, a prophet of the Lord, ſon of e- 
maiah of Kirjath-jearim, Jerem. xxvi. 20, 21. 
who propheſied at the ſame time as Jeremiah, 
and declared the ſame things againſt Feru/alem 
and Zudah. Fehoiakim, king of Judab, and his 


great men, reſolved to ſecure him, and put him 


to death: but Uriah eſcaped into Egypt. Je- 
hoiakim ſent meſſengers aſter him, who brought 


URI 
him out of Fegypt : he then put him to death by 


the ſword, and ordered him to be buried diſ- 


honourably, in the graves of the meaneſt of the 
people. A. M. 3395, ante A. D. 60g. 


URIEL, 5878, God is my light, or fire, the light 


of God; from WW or, or ur, fire, light, and 5 
el, God. | 


l. URIEL, This name is given to an angel, and 
ſignifies in Hebrew, Ged is my light. The Jews, 


and ſome Chr:i/tians, take him for an angel of 
light. In an apocryphal Fervi/h book, called, 
The Prayer of Joſeph, the patriarch Jacob is in- 
troduced in converſation with the angels Urie! 
and Raphael. The ſecond book of E/dras, 
(2 E/dr. iv. 36. Uriel Archangelus, alſo 2 Eſdr. 
v. 20. ficut mandavit Uriel Angelus,) ſpeaks of 
Uriel as of a good angel; as does St. Ambroſe, 
lib. iii. cap. 3. de Fide : Non moritur Gabriel, non 
moritur Raphael, non moritur Uriel. The Oriental 
liturgies, and the prayer-books of the Greeks, 
often mention the angel Uriel, or Suriel, as a 
good angel: Honoremus Surielem quartum inter 
Angels, ſays the Coptic prayer-book; and in the 
Ethiopi: edition of the New Teſtament, is the 
picture of the angel Uriel, with this inſcription, 
St. Uriel, whos was with Adam and Eve when 
they went out of paradiſe. He is alſo found in 


| ſeveral aneient litanies; among others in thoſe 


that F. MMabilhn publiſhed (Analecta, tom. ii.) 
and which he names Carolinian, as being of the 
time of Charlemaign. Surius relates, A. D. 1544, 
was diſcovered at Rome, in the tomb of the em- 
preſs Mary, wife to the emperor Honorius, a 
plate of gold, on which were written in Greek 
characters, the names of Michael, Gabriel, Ra— 
phael, and Uriel. 


M. Thiere, in his epiſtle dedicatory to F. Luke 
Dachery, before his treatiſe De retinenda voce 


Paraclitus, printed at Lyons in 1669, maintains 
that Uriel is the name of an evil angel. He ac- 
knowledges that his name is invoked in the 
ritual of Chartres; but he ſays, he never recites 
the litanies in which his name is found, with- 
out being ſhocked at it. He ſhews, that the 
councils and fathers never ſpeak of more than 
three good angels, which are Gabriel, Raphael, 
and Michael; and that the ſecond Roman coun- 
cil, A. D. 745, Art. 3. condemns a prayer that 


one Adalbert uſed, wherein he invoked the holy 
angels, Uriel, Raguel, Tubuel, Michael, Inias, 
Sc. The fathers of this council maintain, 


tom. 6, Concil. Labb. p. 1561. that all the names 
now mentioned, excepting that of St. Michacl, 
are not names of angels, but rather of dæmons; 


Non enim nomina Angelorum, præter nomen 1/1. 


chaelis, ſed nomina Dæmonum ſunt ; aud that the 
TA church 
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URI 
church acknowledges only the names of three 
angels, wiz. Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael. 
However, it is proper to obſerve, that the in- 
tention of this council was to reject all new, and 
unuſual, names of angels; which this man en- 
deavored to introduce into the church. But, 
Uriel was no modern name; it had been long 
admitted, even among the Latins, as may be 


ſeen, lib. iv. cap. 33. n. 20. of William Durand, 
biſhop of Mendes, who died in 1290. 


Some apocryphal books aſſure us, that from the 


beginning of the world, to the hundred and 


ſixtieth year of Enoch, they did not reckon by 


years, but by weeks; and that it was the arch- 


angel Uriel that revealed to Enoch what were 


months, years, and the revolutions of the ſea- 
ſons, or of the heavenly bodies. Vide Salma. 


lib. de anms climactericis. 


II. URIEL, ſon of Tabaſb, and father of Uzziah, 


a Levite, of the family of Kshath, 1 Chron. 


vi. 24. XV. 3 11. 


5 | | | 
III. URIEL, of Gibeah; father of Michaiab, the 


wife of king Rehobcam, and mother of king 
Abijab. 2 Chron. xiii. 2. 


URIM and Thummim : the literal ſignification of 
theſe two words is, according to the Hebrew, 


EDN DPM, Exod. xxvii. 30. Lights and 
perfeftions ; or, The ſhining and the perfect. Ac- 
cording to Jerom, doctrine and judgment: accord- 
ing to the Seventy, AyAworv ua ανν“e,Uv, de- 


claration (or manifeſtation) and truth, Some 


think, «rim and thummim are only epithets, or 
explanations, of the ſtones on the breaſt-plate of 
the high-prieſt : as if it were ſaid, © Thou ſhalt 


put therein ſtones that are Hhining and perfect.“ 
Others believe that theſe two words are rather 


Egyptian than Hebrew; and that the Seventy 
have given their true ſignification. Ecclefraſticus 
hints, chap. xlv. 12. Vulgate, as if manifeftation 
and truth were the qualities of the high-prieſt, 
who was cloathed wich the ephod : viri ſapientis 


jñudicio -& veritate præditi. The ſame appears 


ſtill more plainly, in Ezra, chap. ii. v. 63. Vul- 


gate, Donec ſurgeret ſacerdos doctus atque perfectus; 


where the Hebrew, and our Engliſb tranſlation, 


read, Till there flood up a prieft with urim and 


with thummim. 


But Fo/ephus, Antig. lib. iii. cap. 8. and after him 
ſeveral others, as well ancient as modern au- 


thors, maintain, that the urim and thummim were 
the precious ſtones, of the high-prieſt's breaſt- 
plate, which diſcovered the will of God, by 
their extraordinary luſtre, thereby predicting the 
ſucceſs of events to thoſe who conſulted them. 


For when theſe ſtones gave no extraordinary 


URTI 


luſtre, it was concluded that God did not 2 
prove of the matter in queſtion. Joſephus adds 
that it was two hundred years, at the time of | 
his writing, ſince theſe ſtones had left off ſhewin 
this luſtre ; ſo that this oracle had ceaſed about 
one hundred and ten years before Fe/us Chriſt 
Others believe that the urim and thummim was 
ſomething belonging to the breaſt-plate, but they 
are not agreed what it was; neither Moſes, n 
any other ſacred writer, have diſtinctly expreſſed 
what it might be. Epiphanius, tract. de 12 
gemmts. and Suidas, in £P89. think, that beſide 
the twelve ſtones of the breaſt-plare, there 
was a diamond of extraordinary beauty ; which 
by the hvelineſs of its luſtre, indicated to the 
high-prieſt whether the enterprize in hand was 
pleaſing to God, or no. Procopius, Arias Mon- 
anus, and ſome others, place two ſtones therein, 
beſide the twelve mentioned by Moſer. But St. 
Auſtin, qu. 117. in Exod. does not approve of 
theſe additional ſtones; nor of that pretended 
miraculous ſplendor of theſe ſtones; fince 
Scripture ſays nothing about the matter. 


St. Cyril, in Expoſit. in Symboli. ſeems to ſay, that 


manifeſtation and truth were. written on two pre- 
cious ſtones, or on a plate of gold ; which is an 
opinion pretty much tollowed, both by ancients 
and moderns. Others held, that the words urin 
and thummim were written in embroidery on the 
breaſt-plate, between the rows of the ſtones, or 
on two borders; one above, the other below, 


the pectoral. Rabbi Solomon, followed in this 


by Eugubinus, believes that the name Jehovah, 
_ written on a plate of gold, was the urim and 
| thummim. Spencer, in his diſſertation on theſe 
words, believes they were two little golden 
figures which gave reſponſes, which were ſhut 
up in the peCtoral as in a purſe, and which an- 
ſwered with an articulate voice, ſuch queſtions 
as were put to them by the high-pricſt. He 
ſupports his opinion by the authority of St. 
Ferom, and of Cedrenus among the ancients; 
and of ſome Rabbins ; of Cornelius 2 Lapide, and 
of Louis de Dieu, among the moderns. Phils, 
de vita Moſ. lib. iii. de Monarch. lib. ii. ſeems to 
have had the ſame thought: he ſays, there were 
on the breaſt- plate two figures in embroidery, of 
great virtue, one of which repreſented truth, 
and the other manifeflation, M. Le Clerc ſup- 
poſed, that urim and thummim were the names 
of ſome precious ſtones which compoſed a great 
collar, hanging down on the breaſt of the high- | 
prieft ; which might be imitated from the Egyp- 
_ tians, among whom the chief officer of juſtice 


wore about his neck a figure of truth, engraved 
| on. 


* 
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on precious ſtones, and hanging by a golden 
chain. Diodor. Sicul. lib. ii. cap. 3. Biblioib. 
Alian. var. hift. lib. xiv. cap. 34. Petrus Val- 
lenſes, in a letter written from Cairo, ſays, that 
he ſaw in Egypt a very ancient mummy, with a 
great collar hanging on its breaſt, the end of 
which which was a tablet of gold, whereon was 
a bird engraved. | 
t is not probable that Moſes repreſented, either in 
relicf or embroidery, or engraving, any figure 
of a man, or other animal : but no ill conſe- 
quence can follow from ſuppoſing, that he might 
repreſent fome myſterious hgure, or hieroglyphic, 
ſuch as the 'cherubim. 
There is a great diverſity. of opinions concerning 
the manner in which God was conſulted by urim 
and thummim, See Spencer de Urim & Thum- 
mim. Cap. 6. ſeCt. 1, 2, 3, &c. It is agreed, 
firſt, that this way of conſultation was uſed only 
in affairs of very great importance. Secondly, 
that the high-prieſt was the only officiating 
miniſter in it ; and that ſor this he was cloathed 
in all his pontifical habits ; particularly, he was 
to have on his pectoral, to which the Urim and 
Thummim was affixed. And. thirdly, ſay Miſbna 
in Joma, cap. 7. ſet. 5. Maimon, in Cele Ham- 
mikdaſch. cap. io. that he was not allowed to 
perform this ſolemn conſultation for a private 
perſon, but only for the king, for the prefident 
of the /anhedrim, for the general of the army 
of Iſrael, or other public perſons. And even 
then not on any affair of a private nature, 
but for the public welfare of church or ſtate ; 
for the common intereſt of the twelve tribes, 
whoſe names the high-prieſt wore on his peCtoral. 
Abarbanel. in Exod. xxviii. & in Deut. xxxili. 
Rab. Levi Ben Gerſon, & Maimon. ibid. 


When the urim and thummim was to be exerciſed, 


the high-prieſt put on his robes, and preſented 
himſelf, not in the ſanctuary, where he could 


enter but once a year, but in the holy place, 
before the curtain that parted the /anfum from 
the ſanctuary. Maimon. ibid Falkuth, fol. 248. 
There, ſtanding upright, and turning his face 
toward the ark of the covenant, on which the 
divine preſence repoſed, he propoſed the matter 
for which he conſulted. Behind him, in a direct 
line, at ſome diſtance, out of the /anfum, ſtood 
the perſon for whom he conſulted, expecting 
with humility and reverence, the anſwer of the 


Lord. The Rabbins think, that the high-prieſt 


having then his eyes ſixed on the ſtones of the 


pectoral, which was on his breaſt, he there read 
the anſwer of the Lord. 
themſelves out of their places, and ſhone with 
more than ordinary luſtre, were formed into the 


The letters that raiſed 


This meth 
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anſwer deſired. For example; when David 


enquired of God, Whether he ſhould go up to 
one of the cities of Judah? 2 Sam. 11. 1. it was 


anſwered him, dy alah, aſcende, go up.” i. e. 


the three letters, y ain, 5 lamed, and d he, roſe 
out of their places, as we may ſay, above the 
reſt, to compoſe the anſwer. Maimon. in Cele 
Hammikdaſch. cap. 10. Zohar. in Exod. Falkuth. 
ex lib, Siphre. R. Bechai in Deut. xxxiii. 8. 
Ramban. Alii. | 


This notion is very old among the Fes, ſince 


Joſephuc, Antiq. lib. iii. cap. 9. and Philo, I. de 
Monarchia, 2. underſtood it in this manner, 
and upon their authority ſeveral of the ancient 
fathers have thus explained the reſponſes by 
urim and thummim. Let there are dilficulties 
herein. Firſt, all the letters of the Hebrew 


alphabet were not found on the peCtoral ; there 


were four wanting, N heth, N teth, J zade, and 
p kph. To ſupply theſe, the Rabbins pretend, 
that the names of Abraham, Iſaac, and Facob 


were alſo on the peCtoral ; but {till N reh would 


be wanting. Therefore they ſay, this title alſo 
was there, Col. elle: ſchibte- Iſrael ſee here all the 


tribes of Iſrael. But all this is advanced without 
proof, and againſt probability. 


A ſecond difficulty is this, that if we admit all that 


the Hebrew doctors ſuggeſt in this affair, yet 
ſtill it remains to be explained, by what rules 
the high- prieſt combfned theſe letters? Suppoſe, 
for example, that any fix of the letters ſhould 
have ſhined with more than ordinary luſtre ; 
how muſt the high-prieſt diſpoſe them? which 
muſt be firſt, or laſt? It is anſwered, that in this 
circumſtance he was always inſpired, and filled 
with the ſpirit of prophecy ; but if. ſo, then the 
urim and thummim would have been unneceſſary. 
For why muſt miracles be multiplied without 
occaſion ? The high-prieſt need only ſpeak him- 
ſelf, and perhaps the whole effect of the urim 
and thummim was, to repleniſh him with an in- 
ternal and ſupernatural light, which diſcovered 
future events to him, and revealed to him the 
will of God in what was enquired after. 


Others think, with great probability, that God gave 


his anſwers in an articulate: voice, heard from 


within the ſanctuary, and from between the 


cherubim, over the ark of the propitiatory, called 
the oracle in Exod. xxv. 18, 20. xxxvii. 6. 
xl. 20. Levit. xvi. 2. & paſjm. When the 
Iſraelites made peace with the Gibeonites, they 
were blamed for not having enquired at the mouth 
of the Lord, which inſinuates, that he had been 
uſed to make his voice heard, when he was 
conſulted. 

od was probably obſerved in the > 

| an 
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and in the camp of Jrael, as well as in the taber- 
nacle, and in the temple. They took care to 

carry the ark of the covenant with them in their 

military expeditions; a tent was pitched for it, 
and it was conſulted in the ſame manner as in 


the tabernacle. The ark was in the camp, with 
the two ſons of the high-prieſt Eli, when it was 


taken by the Philiſtines, 1 Sam. iv. 3, 5, &c. 


v. I, 2, &c. It was alſo in Foad's army before 
the city of Rabbah, 2 Sam. xi. 11. Saul had 
doubtleſs the ark along with him, 1 Sam. xiv. 18, 
when he ſaid to Abijab, Bring hither the ark of 


God; for the ark of God was at that time with _ 


the children of 1/-ael. | 


But the Rabbins have other notions: they main- 


tain, that the ark of God was never removed out 
of the ſanctuary; but at that time only, which 
was ſo fatal to 1ſrael, when the Pbiliſtines took 
it; that on all other occaſions, where it is ſaid, 
that the ark was in the army, it muſt be under- 
ſtood of a cheſt, wherein they kept the ephod, 


and pectoral, of the high-prieſt, from whence 


they took them, when they enquired of the Lord 
by Urim and Thummim. Thus Moſes ſent Phi- 
nehas to war againſt Midian, who took with him 
the veſſels of the ſanctuary, and the ſacred trum- 
pets, Numb. xxxi. 6. that is, ſays Jonathan the 
ſon of Uzzel, he put into his hands the Urim and 
- Thummim, that he might conſult the Lord on 
occaſion. So when David ſays to Abiather, 
I Sam. XXklli. 9. applica Ephod ; they alſo un- 
derſtand it of this cheſt, wherein the holy orna- 
ments were kept; and the ſame of what Uriah 
ſays of the ark of the Lord being under tents. 

hey add, that in ſuch caſes it was not the high- 
prieſt that went to the camp, or that conſulted 
God in the army, but ſome other prieſt ; who 
that he might be qualified for this high function, 
received the holy unCtion as well as the high- 
prieſt, and was called, The Anointed for the War. 
Maimon. in Cle Hammikdaſch. cap. 1. F. 7. & 


in Melachim. cap. 7. 


But all theſe particulars are very much to be ſuſ- 


pected. We find no hints in Scripture of any 


ſuch cheſt, or of an ark ſent into the camp to be 


the depoſitory of the high-prieſt's veſtments; nor 
any traces of this pretended prieſt, anointed for 
the war, nor any prohibition of carrying the ark 
into the army. The ark was at Gilgal, when 
Saul ſacrificed there, and bid Ahiab to conſult 
the Lord before his ark. For the ſacred hiſto- 


Tian adds, the ark was there with the children 


of Iſrael, 1 Sam. xiii. 9. xiv. 18, 19. When 

David was forced to quit Feruſalem before the 

face of Ab/alom, the high-pricſt Zadok followed 
| 3 | 


Yet we muſt not pretend that it was abſol utely ne. 
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him with the ark; but David ſent them back 
2 Sam. xv. 24. In the time of king Jeb, 
2 Chron. xxxv. 3. the prieſts carried the ark from 
place to place; Lot this prince ordered, that it 
ſhould be laid up in the ſanctuary, and not re. 
moved any more. | 


ceſſary the ark ſhould be preſent, when God waz 
conſulted. by Urim and Thummim. David, du- 
ring his flight from Saul, conſulted the Lord on 
three different occaſions, though the ark was not 
in his little army: viz. twice at Kei/ah, and once 
at Ziglag. I Sam. xxiii. 2, 4. xxx. 8. I allo 
think, that the ark was not with him, when he 
conſulted God a fourth time, after the death of 
Saul, to know whether he ſhould abide in one of 
the cities of Judah But the buſineſs is to know | 
on theſe occaſions, how the Lord was conſulted 
by Urim and 7hummim ? | 

Scripture inſinuates, that ſometimes this was done 
in a hurry, Saul ſeeing the camp of the PY, 
tines in a tumult, and not knowing what Jana. 
than his ſon had done, ſays to the high-prieſt, 
applica arcam Dei. 1 Sam. xiv. 18, 19, 20. And 
as the prieſt ſtretched out his hands probably to 

offer his petition, and to conſult the Lord, d,’ 
ſays to him, Let down your hand. And, wit. | 

out ſtaying for an anſwer, they cried, To arms! 

and marched againſt the enemy. In all this there 
ſeems to be but little of preparation and cere- 
mony, though the ark was at hand. But when 
it was not on the ſnot, probably the Lord was 
conſulted in the king's domeſtic chapel, or in the 
molt private part of his tent; and then the Lord 
made known his will to the prieſt, either by an 
articulate voice, or by ſome inward illumination, 
which enlightened the mind of the prieſt. 

It remains to enquire, how long the cuſtom of con- 
ſulting God by Urim and Thummin fublilted, 
The Rabbins think, it continued no longer than 

under the tabernacle. They have a maxim, that 
the Holy Spirit ſpoke to {/rae/ by Urim and 
Thummim under the tabernacle; under the 
firſt temple, by prophets; under the {ſecond 
temple, or after the captivity of Balla, by 
the Bath. col, or daughter of the voice: meatt- 
ing a voice ſent from heaven, as that «t the bap- 
tiſm of Jeſus Chrift, Matth. iii. 17. and at his 
transfiguration, Matth. xvii. 5. 2 Pet. i. 17: 

Spencer has adopted this opinion, and endeavours 
to ſupport it by theſe two argunrents. #77, tat 
the Urim and Thummim were a co01:cqu2nce 0: 
the divine government, or theocracy. While the 
Lord immediately governed his people, it was 


neceſlary there ſhould always be means at hats 
| 0 
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to conſult him. Secondly, that this method was 
eſtabliſhed to conſult God on affairs that con- 
cerned the common intereſt of the nation. But 
the theocracy ceaſed, when the kingdom became 
hereditary, in the perſon and family of Solomon: 
as the intereſts of the nation ceaſed to be common, 
aſter the diviſion of 1/rae} into two monarchies ; 
and what ſeems to be concluſive 1s, that no traces 
of conſulting the Lord by Urim and Thumminn, 


appear after the building of the temple of Solomon, 


to its deſtruction; and after its deſtruction, all 
agree, that this was never reſtored. 

USURY, U/ura, or Fenus. This is a premium 
received for the loan of a ſum of money, over 
and above the principal. It is ſaid, Exod. xxii. 
25, 26. If thou lend money to any of my people that 
is poor by thee, thou ſhalt not be to him as an uſurer, 
neither ſhalt thou lay upon him uſury. I thou at all 
take thy neighbour's raiment to pledge, thou ſhalt de- 
liver it unto him by that the ſun goeth down. And 
Levit. xxv. 35, 36, 37. F thy brother be awaxen 
pror, and fallen into decay qwith thee, then thou ſhalt 
relieve him ; yea, though he be a flranger, or a ſo- 

jaurner, that he may live with thee. Take thou, no 

uſury of him, or increaſe, but fear thy God, that 
thy brother may live with thee. T hou ſhalt not give 
bim thy money upon uſury,. nor lend him thy viftuals 
fer mcreaſe. The Hebrew may be tranſlated : 

“When your brother ſhall fall into poverty and 

miſery, you ſhall ſupport him; and as to the 

ſtranger or foreigner that ſhall be ſettled among 


you, you ſhall take no uſury of him; you ſhall 


not lend him your money for uſury, &c.“ 80 
that this paſſage would contain two precepts : 
firſt, that a brother was to be maintained when 
in poverty; ſecondly, that even a ſtranger was 
to be relieved, without paying uſury. 

And Deut. xxiii. 19, 20. 7 hou ſhalt not lend upon 
uſury to thy brother, uſury of money, uſury of vic- 
tuals, uſury of any thing that is lent upon uſury. 
Unto a ſtranger thou mayeſt lend upon uſury, but 
unto thy brother thou ſhalt not lend upon uſury e that 
the Lord thy God may bleſs thee in all that thou ſetteſ? 
thine hand to, in the land aubither thou goeſt to poſ- 
ſeſt it. In this place the Lord ſeems to tolerate 
uſury toward ſtrangers; i. e. the Canaanites, and 
other people devoted to ſubjection, but not to- 
ward ſuch ſtrangers againſt whom the Hebrews 
had no quarrel, and againſt whom the Lord had 

not denounced his judgments. To exact uſury 
is here, according to St. Ambroſe. de Tobia. cap. 
25. an act of hoſtility; it was a kind of waging 
war with the Canaanites, and of ruining them by 
means of uſury. Demand uſury from him whom 
you may kill without a crime: Cui enim jure in- 
feruntur arma, huic legitimè inducantur uſuræ. — 
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Ab hoc uſuram exige, quem non fit crimen occidere, 
So that the true inference is, that God did in- 
deed tolerate, but not approve, the uſury, which 
the Habe o received from the Canaanites, He 
allowed thus much to the hardneſs of their hearts, 
becauſe it could not be entirely prevented. 

Jeſus Chriſt, in his goſpel has revoked all ſuch to- 
lerations, which obtained under the old law, 
Luke vi. 30, 31, 32, 33. Give to every man that 

aſteth of thee, and of him that taketh away thy 
goods, aſk them not again. If ye lend to them of 
whom you hope to receive, what thank have you ? 
for finners alſo lend to ſinners, to receive as much 
again. But love ye your enemies, and do good, and 
lend, hoping for nothing again. "Theſe laſt words, 
Mutuum date nihil inde ſperantes, may be ex- 
plained three ways : 1. Lend even to the pooreſt, 
where there is no hopes that he can be able ever 
to repay. 2. Lend, without expecting that the 
like kindneſs ſhall be returned to you. 3. Lend, 

without diſtruſting your neighbour; or, lend 
without diſtruſting Providence ; ſo that the fear 
of indigence ſhould withhold you from doing 
good: but we think the genuine meaning to be 
the firſt. St. Auſtin, Epiſt. 15 3. would not de- 
termine, whether gain be unjuſt that is acquired 
by uſury ; and whether reſtitution ought not to 
be made in this cafe : Quid dicam de uſuris, quas 
etiam Leges & /udices reddi jubent ? Hac atque 
ejuſmodi male utique pofſidentur, & vellem reſtitue- 
rentur ; ſed non eft quo Fudice repetantur. Proba- 
bly he ſpeaks of ſecret uſury. Nehemiah v. 11. 
obliges the Jews, after their return from the 
captivity, to reſtore to their brethren what they 
had extorted from them. * Reſtore, I pray you, 
to them, even this day, their lands, their vine- 
yards, their olive-yards, and their houſes; alſo 
the hundredth part of the money, and of the 
corn, the wine, and the oil that ye cxact of 
them.” The Hebrew ſays, reftore, or make reſti— 
tulion. But it is needleſs to enlarge :—uſury is 
condemned by all laws, natural, divine, or hu- 
man. Vide FRAGMENTs, Nos. XLVI, LXXIX. 

UTHAI, mw, 201, my time; from 73 beth other— 
wiſe, my iniquity; from My hiveth, 10 pervert, 
and the pronoun » z, my. = 

UTHAI, or Othei, ſon of {mmibud, of Judah, 

1 Chron; ix. 4. | 3 

VULGATE. This title is given to that Latin 
tranſlation of the bible which was declared au- 
thentic by the council of Trent, Concil. Trid. 
Se/ſ, iv. cap. 2: © The holy council taking it 
into their conſideration, that the church of God 
would receive no ſmall advantage, if of the ſe- 
veral Latin editions at this day to be ſeen, it 
were known which ought to be admitted as au- 

thentic ; 
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thentic; it orders, declares, and determines, 
that the ancient and common edition, which has 


been approved by the church by a long uſe for ſo 


many ages, ought to be held as authentic; that 
it ought to be received as authentic in the public 
leſſons, diſputations, preaching, and theological 
explications ; and will not allow that any ſhall be 
ſo bold as to rejeCt it on any pretence whatever.“ 


The council does not intend to compare the Vul- 


gate with the Originals, for that was not the 
queſtion; but, with the other Latin verſions 
then in vogue, many of which were very ſuſpi- 
cious. It is therefore unreaſonable,” that ad- 
verſaries {Proteſtants] ſhould accuſe the coun- 


cil with having preferred the Vulgate to the Ori- 


ginals. Salmero, Proleg. 3. who aſſiſted at this 
council, and Pallavicinus, who wrote the hiſtory 
of it, both aſſure us, that the council had no 
other intention, than to declare, that the Vulgate 


was the only Latin verſion it approved, and held 


as authentic; as containing nothing contrary to 
ſound faith, or to good morals. 


We cannot aſſign either the time, or the author, 


of this ancient Latin verſion; but we are per- 


ſuaded, that it is only ſince the eſtabliſnment of 


Chriſtianity, that the Scriptures were tranſlated 
into Latin, We have no knowledge that the 
Jeu ever rendered any of their ſacred writings 
into Latin, although they were numerous in 
Rome, and Italy. But the Chriftians ſignalized 
their zeal very carly, and with a ſpirit of 


by a great variety of tranſlations of Scripture. 
Great numbers applied themſelves to this, as 
we are told by St. Auſtin, de Doctr. Chriſt, lib. ii. 
cap. II. n. 16. Qui Scripturas ex Hebraa Lingua 
in Grecam verterunt, numerari poſſunt s Latini 
autem Interpretes nullo modo. No ſooner did any 
man apprehend, that he had ſome talent at tranſ- 
lating, but he endeavoured to tranſlate the firſt 
Greek copy that came into his hands; U? enim 
cuique primis fidei temporibus in manus venit Codex 
Græcus, & aliquantulum facultatis fibi utriuſque 
Linguæ habere widebatur, auſus ęſt interpretari. 


Hence proceeded a multiplicitv of Latin verſions of 


the Bible, and the little agreement they had 
with each other. This made Ferom, prafat. 


in Joſue. aſſert, that there were almoſt as many 
different tranſlations as books: Cum apud Latinos 


tot ſint exemplaria fere quot Codices, & unuſquiſque 
pro arbitrio ſuo vel addiderit, vel ſubtraxerit quad 
ei viſum eſt. But among theſe ancient verſions, 
there was one of preater authority, and more 
generally received than the others. This was 
known to antiquity by the name of the Talic 
Verſion, the Vulgar, or the Vulgate; and was 


emula- 
lation, in ſpreading the truth through the world, 


It is impoſſible to ſhew exactly the time at which 
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called the Ancient after Ferom had formed , 
new one from the Flebrew. The ſormer was 3 
tranſlation from the Greek, and it had the great- 
eſt credit among the Latin editions, becauſe £3 
adhered cloſer to the letter of the Original, ang 
was the moſt perſpicuous as to ſenſe: Yerbyry,, 
tenacior cum perſpicuetate ſententiæ. Greg. Mag. 
Prafat. in Moral. in Job. 

Although intelligent perſons readily allowed the 
neceſſity of a new tranſlation, which ſhould be 
faithful and accurate, and which might ſtand in. 
ſtead of all others; yet they contiued to the end 
of the fourth century, or to the beginning of the 
fifth, without acorhpliſhing this matter. And 
when TFerom began a Latin tranſlation imme. 
diately from the Hebrew, he met with great op- 
poſition, even from perſons who meant well, but 
who apprehended the authority of the Sepruagint 
would ſuffer by it, whom ſeveral looked upon as 
divinely inſpired; and they feared it might give 
offence to thoſe who were accuſtomed to the an. 
cient verſion, to ſee a new one diſagreeing with 
it. A. M. 382, ante A. D. 389. The good fa, 
ther firſt made ſome trials, to ſee if he could re. 
form the Latin verſions made from the Gre; 
he twice attempted to reſtore the Falter; he 
alſo beſtowed ſome labour on ſeveral other 
books of the bible, Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, the 
Canticles, Job, and Chronicles. (See the ſecond 
Prolegomena of the new edition of St. pur 
but his endeavours met with little ſucceſs; 
the old uſage ſtill prevailed, At laſt he yielded 
to the ſolicitations of many of his friends, who 
deſired him to undertake an entire Latin verſion 
of the bible from the Hebrew. Hieron. prefat. in 
Paralip. Item, Prafat. in Fob, Efdr. Fejue, 

At firſt he tranſlated the books of Samuel, and the 
Kings, at the requeſt of Paula and ZEuftachiun : 
then he tranſlated the book of 7b, which he 
ſeems to have intended for Marcella, a Rina 
lady: thirdly, the greater and the leſſer prophets; 
and ſome time after, Eſdras. Fourthly, he tran!- 
lated the P/alms from the Hebrezo, and gare 
them to Sophronius to put into Greek, Vifthly, 
at the inſtances of Heliodorus and Chromatius, he 
tranſlated the three books of Szlomon; the Pri- 
verbs, Acelgſiaſtes, and Canticles. Sixthly, he 
undertook the tranſlation of the Pentateuch, at 
the requeſt of his ſriend Deſiderins ; but he could 

not finiſh this work till after ſeveral interrup- 
tions, becauſe of its great length. Seventhly, at 
the intreaty of Euflochium, he compleated the 
verſion of 7eſbua, Judges, Ruth, and Eſther, 
Laſtly, he tranſlated the Chronicles, at the requeit 
of Chromatius. 


each 


— 
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each of theſe works was performed ; but we 
know—that A. D. 392, the books of Samuel and 
Kings, Fob, the greater and ſmaller prophets, 


the P/alms, and the books of Solomon, were al- 


ready tranſlated :—that the hooks of Efdras and 
Geneſis were tranſlated into Latin between A. D. 
392 and 394. He could not finiſh the reſt of the 
Pentateuch, i. e. Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy, till A. D. 404, or 405; 1. 6. after 
the death of Paula, A. D. 404. See St. Ferome's 
preface to 7oſhua, and the Prolegomena to the 
new edition of St. Jerome. After this year he 
tranſlated Fo/hua, Judges, and Ruth. He did 
not finiſh the tranſlation of the Chronicles till 
A. D. 396, as may be collected from the letters 
and prefaces of St. 7erom. He did not meddle 
with the apocryphal books : ſuch as Wijdom, He- 
ciefraffticus, Maccabees, Baruch, the letter of Je- 
remiah, the additions to Eher and Daniel, which 
are however in the ancient Vulgate. Even the 
P/alter, as ſung at this day, is almoſt entirely of 
the ancient Italic: St. Jerom's verſion from the 
Hebrew is not in our bibles. Our FYulgate of the 
P/alter is not the ancient Latin verſion, reformed 
from the Greet by St. Jerom, but a mixture of 


the ancient 1ta/ic, with the emendations of St. 


H 


Jerom. 
e tranſlated alſo the New Teſtament from the 


Greek, at the requeſt of pope Damaſus. Præfat. 
in quatuor Evangel, Before his tranſlation, there 


was ſo little agreement among the Latin copies, 


that there were almoſt as many different verſions 
as books: Tot enim ſunt exemplaria pens quot ſunt 
c:dices, But to avoid giving offence to thoſe who 
had been accuſtomed to the ancient Vulgate, he 
endeavoured as much as poſſible to retain the old 


ways of expreſſion that were already in-the text : 


Ita calamo temperavimus, ut his tantum que ſenſum 
videbantur mutare corrects, reliqua pateremur ma— 
nere ut fuerant, This did not a little contribute 
to make his tranſlation to be received by the whole 
Latin church, to the excluſion of the old Italic, 
which is not to be found any where compleat 
that we know of, and of which there only re- 
main ſome parts in old manuſcripts, or ſome 


fragments, in the writings of the fathers before 


The progreſs of his new tranſlation was ſo rapid, 


St. Jerom. 


that this father could no ſooner publiſh a book, 


than it was diſperſed through the cities and pro- 


vinces. Reufinus, the rival of St. Jerom, could 
not ſee this without uneaſineſs, and he reproaches 
him with it. Rujin. lib, ii. Invefive in Hieron. 
Lucinus the Spaniard, a perſon zealouſly affected 
to the Holy Scriptures, in A. D. 394, ſent to 
Bethlchem ſix tranſcribers, to write out the ver- 


Vol. II. Parr 3. 


Y UL 

ſions, and all other works of St. Ferom. St. 
Auſtin at firſt was not very favourable to the ver- 
ſion of St. Zerom, but afterwards had ſo great an 
eſteem for it, that from it he compoſed his Spe- 
culum, or Looking-glaſs, which is a collection of 
. of Scripture, for the uſe of unlearned 

elieverss Philip the prieſt, who was a cotem- 
porary with St. Ferom, in his Commentary on 
Job, has wholly followed the verſion of St. 


Jerom. St. Gregory the Great, has almoſt always 
done the ſame in his Morals on Fob, though he 


ſays, that in his time the Roman church uſed in- 


differently the ancient Italic verſion, or the new 
one done from the Hebrew, Tfidore of Seville, 
lib. i. de Officits Ecclef. who lived about A. D. 


630, ſays, without exception, that all the 


churches followed the verſion of St. Ferom : 
Cujus Editione omnes eccleſiæ uſquequaque utuntur. 
Hugo Victor affirms, lib. de ſacris Scripturis, cap. . 
that the Latin church made a decree, by which 


it ordained, that for the time to come, no other 
verſion ſhould be made uſe of. We know no- 


thing of this decree; and it is very poſſible that 
no ſuch was ever made; but the conſtant uſe 
and practice of the church is equivalent to the 
ſtrongeſt decree, 


The ancient Yulgate, which was uſed before that 


of St. erom, although compoſed at a time when 


the Latin tongue was in its greateſt purity, was, 


however, very barbarous, as may be ſufficiently 
proved by what remains of it. The firſt inter- 
preters made it much leſs their care to expreſs 
themſelves purely and elegantly, than plainly 
and'intelligibly, fo as to be underſtood by the 
moſt ignorant, and to render the Greek text of 
Scripture faithfully, and literally, into Latin. 
St. Ferom's ſtyle is much purer, though without 
any affectation of ornament, He ſtudied much 
more to tranſlate perſpicuoully, than to write fine 


Latin. And in the main, it may be ſaid, that 


his tranſlation is excellent, though not without 
faults. The more knowing, even among the 
Proteftants, have commended the Fulgate, and 
prefer it before any other Latin tranſlation. Lu- 


dovicus de Dieu, acknowledges, that the ancient 
Latin tranflator was a very learned man. He has 


his faults, and his barbariſms, ſays he; but I 
cannot help admiring his. fidelity and judgment, 
cven in places where he is moſt barbarous. When 
Grotius gives his reaſons for chooſing the Y/ulgate, 
on which to make his notes on the Scriptures, 
he has theſe remarkable words: I have always 
much efteemed the author of the Vulgate, not only be- 
cauſe he delivers no opinion contrary to faith, but alſo 
Lecauſe he abounds with erudition, Grot. Prafat. in 


Annotat. ſuas in Vet, Teflament, Fagius looks on 


thoſe 
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thoſe as ſhameleſs, and half-learned, who ſpeak VULTURE, a bird of prey, declared unclean by 


111 of this tranſlation. Fagius Prefat, ad Collat, 
tranſlat. vet. Teſtament, 


When the council of 7zent, Cencil. Trident. Seſſ. 4. 


gave orders, that e Scriptures ſhould be printed as 


ſeen as might be, and as correctly as poſſible, parti- 


cularly, according ts the ancient edition of the Vul- 
gate, Pope Sixtus V. made it his care to procure 
a perfect edition of the Latin Vulgate, which 
might ſerve as a model to all future editions, for 
the uſe of the catholic church. He appointed 


many learned divines to this work, who laboured 


in it with great application. His edition was 
finiſhed A. D. 1589, but was not publiſhed till 
1590. But, as this was found not ſo perfect as 
might be deſired, pope Clement VIII. made an- 
other edition, in 1592, which has been taken as 
the model of all printed aſterwards. Yet we are 
not to imagine that this edition is exempt from 
faults. Cardinal Bellarmine, who with other 


divines had attended the correction of it, ac- 


knowledges, in his Letter to Lucas of Bruges, 
that there are ſtill ſeveral faults, which the cor- 
reCtors did not remove. Scias velim Biblia vul- 
gata non eſſe a nobis accuratiſſime caſtigata; multa 
enim de induſtria juſtis de cauſis pertranſtvimus. 


{It may be worth while to add, that when the emi- 


grant French clergy, who fled to ſave their lives 
rom the fury of the revolution in France, were 
ſomewhat ſettled in England, the Univerſity of 
Oxferd printed two thouſand copies of the Vul- 
gate verſion of the New Teſtament, to be diſtri- 


buted gratis among them: and two thouſand 


more were printed for the ſame purpoſe at the 
expence of the Marquis of Buckingham : on this 
occaſion aroſe a controverſy, for and againſt 
the authority of the Vulgate; the general opi- 
nion of well informed perſons ſeemed to be that, 
conſidered as a verſion, the Vulgate was not to 


be rejected; but then its authority ſhould be re- 


ſtricted to that of a verſion only. 


The avidity with which this preſent was received 


by the Trench clergy, was ſufficient to juſtify a 
much more ſerious charge againſt the church of 
Rome, viz. that even this verſion, which ſhe pa- 
tronizes, is little known, and conſequently, leſs 
underſtood, even by the prieſts of her commu- 
nion: moſt of whom have never ſeen it other- 
wiſe than mutilated in their breviary; and very 
few of whom have conſidered and inveſtigated it, 
as thoſe ought to do who have the charge of in- 
ſtructing others. What a man does not under- 
ſtand himſelf, he cannot poſhbly explain to any 
enquirer. May this abſence of information never 
again be charged on the clergy of the Romiſb 
church, or of any other church, with truth !] 


UZ 


Moſes. Levit. xi. 14. Deut. xiv. 13. We are 
told, that vultures feed on human fleſh ; whence 
they were among the ancients birds of ill omen. 
Yet it is certain that the Romans were of another 
opinion. The Indians, Perfians, and ancient 
Spaniards, expoſed dead bodies to be eaten by 
the vultures, 


Tellure, ut perhibent, is mos antiquus Ther, 
Exanima obſcœnus conſumat corpora Vultur, 


In hieroglyphics it is ſaid, the vulture ſignifies 
ag and ſharpneſs of fight, and was confecrate, 
to uno. | | 

Moſes calls it d Daia, or ST the Daah in Here + 
but interpreters are not agreed that this fignifie, 
a vulture. Bochart diſtinguiſhes between A and 
Daia, maintaining that the former ſignifies 3 
merlin, and the other a vulture. Others think 
that Daah, or Data, ſignifies a kite; and a 1 
vulture, or a raven, Daah is tranſlated cage, 
Ferem. xlviii. 40. xlix. 22; and Dai a kite, 
1/jai. xxxiv. 15. FYulg. The LXX. and St. Fer; 
render the Hebrew word, Job xxvili. 7. Wy Hai. 
(To. Vulg. Vultur.) by a vulture, which rather 
ſignifies a bird in general. Vide BIRD. 

UZ, vw, Vulgate, Us, counſel: otherwiſe, u, 
from x hertz, according to the Syriac, ts jix, ty 
faſten to. 

UL, Us, or Hug, the eldeſt ſon of Aram, and 
grandſon of Shem. It is thought he peopled 
Trachonitis, a province beyond Jordan, having 
Arabia Deſerta eaſt, and Batgnea weſt. This 
opinion is propoſed by St. Ferom and /p 
The ancients inform us, that Uz founded the 
city of Damaſcus. The Hebrews call by the 
name of Uz the country about Damaſcus, which 
the Arabians call Gaut or Gauta. Vz might alſo 
be placed about the ſources of the river 7:gr:, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and. Pliny, place there- 
abouts a people called Uxii, or Ovi. 

Moſes ſays nothing of the genealogy of C, or of 
his poſterity. But the Arabians tell us, that C, 
or Hus, had Ad for a ſon, who was father of 
people called Adites, in Arabia Felix. Theſe 
people falling into idolatry, God was provoke 
at their obſtinacy, and deſtroyed them. Lide 


HEBER, and the Bibliotheca Orientalis of M. 


d Herbelot, p. 460. | 
Foſephus, Antiq. lib. i. cap. 7. and St. Jeri 
Duzft, Heb. in Geneſ. think, that UZ the fon ot 
Aram founded the city of Damaſcus ; and that 
his deſcendants ſettled in the Trachonilis, which 
is near the plain of Damaſcus, Bechart is of opi- 
nion, that the Hiſites peopled the valley between 


Lib anus 


22 


Libanus and Antilibanus, called by the Arabians, 


Algauta, or the country of Gauth, or of Hus. 

The LE. of UZz. Euſebius and St. Ferom aſſure us, 
that according to the tradition of the people of 
Paleſtine, and round about it, the city of Ma- 
roth-Carnaim was the place of Fob's habitation. 
But Aftaroth- Carnaim was beyond Jordan, be- 
tween Mahanaim and Eſdrai, on the Jab bob. 
Others ſuppoſe he lived in the city of Bozra, the 
capital of Idumea ; and Job's mother is thought 
to have been of this city. Others think him, to 
have dwelt at the famous city of Emah, or 
Hamah, which is often mentioned in Scripture. 
It was in Syria on the Orontes. Others believe 
he lived at Hama, which is thought to be Apa- 
mea, in the ſame country, and on the ſame river. 
All this is on ſuppoſition, that Fob was a deſcen- 
dant of Us the ſon of Aram. | h 

As it is our opinion, that Fob may very well be the 

Jobab, mentioned Geneſis xxxvi. 33, 34. and 
1 Chron. 1. 43, 44. we alſo think the country of 
Job was the city of Dinnabah, which Scripture 


aſſigns for Fobab's dwelling-place. But Dinnabah 


or Denabah, according to Euſebius and St. Jerom, 
was in the country of Moab, between Areopolis 
and Heſhbon. Ptolemy places a city of this name 
in the Palmyreue. 

UZAI, wy, now; from & az : otherwiſe, or this ; 
from WW o, or, and the pronoun N za, this. 


UZAL, Spy, 4iZy\, that travels, that approaches; 


from N azel: otherwiſe, to /ail: otherwiſe, 10 
diſtill, to drop. | 

UZAL, fixth ſon of tan. He is commonly 
placed in Arabia Fzlix. In the book of Zuchaſim 
we find mention of Uzal, the capital city of the 
kingdom of Aljemen, or Sabas, From Uzal the 
Latins have formed Auzar, and call Myrrha 
Auzaritis, a kind of myrrh that comes from this 
country. Plin. lib. xii cap. 6. 

UZZAH, Ny, frength; from y hazaz + other- 
wiſe, goat, or kid; from q bez, | | 

UZZAH, Aza, or Oza, ſon of Abinadab, 2 Sam, 
vi. 3, 4 5 &c. A. M. 2950, ante A. D. 1045. 
He, with his brother Abio, conducted the new 
cart, on which the ark of the covenant was 
brought from Kirjathjearim to Jeruſalem. When 
they were come as far as Nachon's threſhing- 
floor, or, the floor that vas prepared, (ſee Na- 
CHON.) Uzzah ſtretched out his hand to ſup- 
port the ark of God, which ſeemed to him in 
danger of falling, becauſe of the ſtumbling of 
the oxen. The Hebrew is, p W2w 32 Qle- 
niam calcitrabant boves, 2 Sam. vi. 7. Bas laſci- 
viens inclinaverat eam, 1 Chron, xiii. 9. The 
force of the Hebrew word is unknown, The 


UZZ 
anger of the Lord ſmote Uzzah becauſe of his 
raſhneſs and ignorance ; and he died on the place. 


Opinions are much divided about the occaſion of 


the death of Uzzah, Some think the Lord put 
him to death, becauſe he touched the ark irre- 
verently, without ſhewing ſufficient reſpect to it. 
Others, that the Lord was provoked by his diſ- 
truſt on this occaſion, in attempting to hold up 
the ark; as if God was not able tc preſerve it 
without his aſſiſtance. But the true cauſe is 
ſufficiently explained by David himſelf, when he 
ſays, becauſe there were no prieſts to carry the 
ark, 1 Chron. xv. 13. Vide & Feſeph. Antig. 
lib. vii. cap. 4. Theodoret. qu. 19. in 2 Sam. 
Uzzah, who was not of the race of Aaron, was 
ſo raſh as to handle it, and was (it is preſumed) 
the adviſer of carrying it in a cart, inſtead of 


having it carried on the ſhoulders of the prieſts, 


ADDITION, 


As the hiſtory of the death of Uzzah, being re- 
| lated very ſuccinctly, is liable to be miſunder- 


ſtood, it may be proper ro notice, 


I. That, the law, Exod. xxv. 14. ordered that the 


ark ſhould be carried on the ſhoulders of the 
Levites, whereas in this inſtance it was drawn 
by oxen, ona cart, I. as if this carriage by beaſts 
was good enough for it; 2. it was hereby aſſimi- 
lated to the proceſſions of the heathen, who 
drew their gods about in carriages; 3. if it had 
been burne by Levitec, would Uzzah have been 
one to bear it? — did he think this too much trou- 
ble? was the diſtance o great ? or &c. 


2. That, the ark ought to have been enveloped, 


——-wholly concealed, by the prieſts, before the 
Levites had approached it; whereas, I. no prieſt 
attended this proceſſion: 2. was it carried openly, 
expoſed to view? as it was by the Philiſtines, 
I Sam. vi. 1319. Uzzah being a Levite, ought 
to have known theſe rules, and being the prin— 
cipal in conducting the proceſhon, and I ſup- 
poſe, the elder brother, Uzzah, I ſay, was prin- 
cipally guilty, whereas Abio was ſubordinate to 
im. 


3: It is likely, that the oxen drew it ſafely while 
in a ſtraight road, but when they came to turn 


in to the threſhing floor, that was prepared, one 
of them became reſtif, and refuſed to go in, 


Harted aſide, { ſtumbled is the uſual idea of the 


word] which provoking Uzzah, put him off his 
guard, and irritated his temper to raſhneſs, 


But I think the words are capable of another ren- 


dering ; literally And they came to the threſbing 
floor prepared : and Uzzah put forth his hand t9 
the ark of God, and ſeized it, laid hold of it 
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ſtrongly, held it back, 1 INSOMUCH that—to 


Such a degree that—one of the oxen flumbled, or 


ſtarted—and the Lord ſiote Uzzah veon wn 
THIS RASHNESS : and he died on the ſpet Dy WITH 
i. e. as Cloſe as poſſible, adjoining to, [by] the ark. 
his hiſtory then may ſtand thus: Uzzah was ſo 
intent on preventing the oxen from drawing the 
cart any further, than the entrance of the. floor 
prepared to receive it, that he pulled, with all 
his might, againſt the oxen, who were going on ; 


one of them ſlipped, and the whole weight of 


the cart, or rather, of the ark, falling on 
Uzzah, he was cruſhed on the ſpot. In this 
view of the ſtory Uzzah may be ſaid to have been 
the cauſe of his own death. This ſhews alſo, 1. 
how Abio, though equally blameable of not co- 


vering, or not bearing the ark, might eſcape any 


diſaſter. 2. It gives the reaſon of the prepared 


floor being mentioned, the occurrence happen- 


O 


ſo that greater reſpect to the ark, had been greater 


ing at the entrance of it; and, 3. it agrees with 
the name given by David to the place, © the 
BREACH of Uzzah,” i. e. the place where Uzzah 
was broken, —PRESSED OUT—cruſhed to death. 

bſerve, had the ark been carried on the ſhoulders 
of the Levites, as it ought to have been, ſuch a 
fatal event could not have happened; as hey 
could have heard and obeyed orders to ſtop, &c. 


ſecurity to its attendants. This is perfectly 


agreeable to what David afterwards obſerves, 


1 Chron. xv. 13. The Lord made a breach 
upon us formerly, becauſe we ſought him not 


aſter a due order, &c. The order of the words 


2 2 


is ſtrongly in favour of this ſenſe of the particle 
"5, rendered inſomuch, as is its frequent import; 
inſtead of for as in our tranſlation. 
UZZEN-SHER AH, ee p, ear of the fleſh, or 
of the parent, &c. from & ozen, an ear, and yy 
_ ſheor, fleſh, or parent: or the ear of him that re- 
mains; from. ſheor, or ſhaar, according to differ. 
ent readings : otherwiſe, balances of the fleſh, &c. 
from id moznaim, and ſheor, fleſh. 
UZZEN-SHERAH, or Ouen-Sara, a city of 
Ephraim, built by Sherah, the daughter of Be. 
riab, and grand-daughter of Ephraim, 1 Chron, 
vii. 22, 23, 24. 8 
UZ l, , my ftreugth, or my kid; from Hazaz, or 
Hex. See UzzAH. 
UZAl, Azzi, Uzi, or Ozi, fon of Butki, the ſixth 
| high-prieſt of the Jews, of the race of Eleazar. 
Eli was his ſucceſlor, of the race of Ithamar. It 
is not known how long Uzz? held the prieſthood, 
but Eli entered on this office A. M. 2828, ante 
A. D. 1156. 


UZZIAH, vw, Us, frength of the Lord; from 


ny hazaz, ſtrength : otherwiſe, the kid of the Lord, 
from iy hez, a kid, and jah, the Lord, 
I. UZZIAH, or Ozias, or Azariah, king of Judah, 
Vide AZARIAH. 
II. Uzzian, ſon of Uriel, and father of Shaul, a 
| Levite, of the family of Kohath, 1 Chron. vi. 24, 


UZZIEL, >wny, frength of God; from ny H 


or tid of God; from iy hez, a kid, and fy 4, 
God. | | 

UZZIEL, or Oziel, ſon of Kohath, a Levite, and 
chief of a family, Numb. iii. 27. 


WAR 

ALL. The Lord tells the prophet Jere- 
\ miah, i. 18. xv. 20. that he will make him 
as a wall of braſs, to withſtand. the houſe of 
Iſrael. St. Paul, Acts xxiii. 3. calls the high- 
pricſt Ananias a whited wall, intending to ſhew 
his hypocriſy. He fays, Epheſ. ii. 14. that 
Jeſus Chriſt, by his death, broke down the par- 
tition-wall, that ſeparated us from God: or, 
rather, the wall that ſeparated Few and Gentile ; 
ſo that theſe two people, when converted to 
Feſus Chriſt, may make but one people. [Vide 


the low wall in the Temple, FRAGMENT, No. 


CCXL.] | 

Anciently they hung up their bucklers on the walls 
of cities, from whence on any alarm they were 
taken down. Hence T1/aiah ſays, Parietem nu- 
davit clypeis. = . 


WAR. When the Febrews drew out their 
armies, and went to war againſt their enemies, 
and battle was at hand, the high-prieſt at the 


head of the army, ſpoke to the people in this 
manner: Hear, O ael, and be not in fear of 
your enemies ; for the Lord your God fights for 
you, &c. Deut. xx. 2, 3, 4 &c. 

The Lord commanded, Deut. xx. 10. that when 
the Jraelites were to beſiege a city, they ſhould 
firſt offer it conditions of peace; which if ac- 
cepted, they were to ſave the lives of the in- 
habitants, and to ſatisfy themſelves with having 
ſubdued them, But if it refuſed to open its 
gates, then they might beſiege it, and having 


taken it, put all the males to death. He ordered 
alſo that in long fieges, and where machines 


were to be uſed, they ſhould ſpare the fruit- 
trees, and be contented with cutting down the 
wild and uſeleſs trees, for carrying on their works, 
The Hebrews were formerly one of the moſt 
warlike nations in the world. The books that 
relate their wars, are neither flattering authors, 


nor ignorant, but inſpired by the ſpirit of truth 
and wiſdom. Their warriors were not fabu- 


lous heroes, but, commonly, wiſe and valiant 
generals, raiſed up by God, 79 fight the battles 
of the Lord, ſuch were Joſhua, Gideon, Feph- 
thah, Samfen, David, the Maccabees, &c. 


W. 


W AR 


Their wars were not underaken on flight occa- 


ſions, nor performed with a handful of people. 
Under Joſbua the affair was of no leſs im- 
portance, than to conquer a vaſt country, which 
God had given to 1/-ae!, from ſeveral powerful 
nations, whom God had devoted to an anathema z 


to vindicate an offended Deity, and human na- 
ture, debaſed by a wicked and corrupt people, 


who had filled up the meaſure of their iniquities. 
Under the judges, the purpoſe was to aſſert their 
liberty, by ſhaking off the yoke of powerful 
kings, who kept them in ſubjection. Under 
Saul, and David, to theſe motives were added 
that of ſubduing ſuch provinces, as God had 
promiſed to his people. 


* 


In the later times of the kingdoms of Jrael and 


. Zudah, we obſerve their kings bearing the ſhock 
of the greateſt powers of Aſia, the kings of 
Aſſhria and Chaldea, Sbalmaneſer, Sennacherib, 
Ejar-haddon, and . Nebuchadnezzar, who made 
the whole Eaſt tremble. Under the Maccabees, 
the buſineſs was, with an handful of men, to 


_ oppoſe the whole power of the kings of Syria, 


to uphold the religion of their fathers, and to 
ſhake off the yoke of that authority, which de- 


ſigned to ſubvert both their religion and liberty. 


In the laſt times of their nation, with what cou- 
rage, with what intrepidity, and conſtancy, did 
they ſuſtain the war againſt the Romans, who 
were then maſters of the world ? 


In the beginning, under Moſes and Foſhua, they 


were all ſoldiers, and men bearing arms. The 
came out of Z#gypt to the number of fix hundred 


_ thouſand fighting men. When Fo/hua entered 


the land of Canaan, he fought ſometimes with 
detachments, and ſometimes with his whole 
army. To ſignalize his omnipotence, and to 
humble the pride of man, God would often give 
victory to very ſmall armies, For example, 
under Gideon, where he ordered this general to 
diſmiſs the greater part of his army, and only to 
keep with him three hundred men, with which 
he defeated an innumerable multitude of Mi- 
dianites, and Amalekites. 


If we would ſee examples of numerous armies, 


Abijab, 
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AR 
Abijah, king of Judah, with four hundred 


thouſand men, made war againſt Feroboam, king 
of Iſrael, who had eight hundred thouſand : of 
whom there were five hundred thouſand lain in 
one battle: [theſe numbers, however, may have 
a cypher too much.] 2 Chron, xi. 3, 17. 
Pekah, ſon of Remaliah, king of Hrael, in one 
day killed one hundred and twenty thouſand 
men, of Judah. 2 Chron, xxviii. 6. A/a, king 
of Judah, having an army of {ix hundred thou- 
ſand men, was attacked by Zerah, king of Cuſb, 
who had an army of a million of men: Zerah 
was entirely routed by the troops of Aſa. 
2 Chron. xiv. 9, 13- The ſtanding forces of 
David and Solomon were more than three hun— 
dred thouſand men. 1 Chron. xxvii. Jeho- 


 ſhaphat, king of Fudah, had eleven hundred and 


ſixty thouſand men of war, not including the 
garriſons in his fortified places. 2 Chron, xvii. 


14, 19. 


We may diſtinguiſh two kinds of wars among the 


Hebrews. Some were of obligation, being ex- 
preſsly commanded by the Lord ; others were 
free and voluntary. The firſt were, for ex- 
ample, againſt the Amalekites, and the Ca- 


naanitts, which were nations devoted to an ana- 


thema. The others were to revenge injuries, 
inſults, or offences, offered to the nation. Such 


was that againſt the city of Gibeah, and againſt 
the tribe of Benjamin: and ſuch was that of 


David againſt the Ammonites, whoſe king had 


affronted his ambaſſadors. Or to maintain and 


defend their allies; as that of 7o/bua againſt the 
kings of the Canaanites, to protect Gibeon. 
Laſtly, whatever reaſons may authorize a nation, 
or a prince, to make war againſt another, obtained 


likewiſe among the Hebrews. The laws of 


Moſes ſuppoſe that 1/rae/ might make war, and 
might oppoſe enemies. 


The firſt law of war is, that it ſhou!d be declared 


to the enemy, and that reparation ſhould be firſt 
demanded, for the wrong ſuppoſed to have been 
ſuffered, before the enemy 1s attacked. Deut. 
18 41, e. | | 


Declaration of WAR. We have ſeveral examples 


of defiance, challenge, or declaration of war; 
and complaints of thoſe who were attacked, with- 
out having had war formally declared. When the 
Ammonites by ſurprize attacked the 1/raelites 
beyond Jordan, Tephthah ſent to enquire of 
them, What haſt thou to do with me, that thou art 
come againſt me, to fight in my land ? &c. Judg. 
xi. 12. When the Philiſtines entered the ter- 
ritory of Judah, to revenge themſelves for the 
fire that Samſon had put to their corn, the men 
of Fudah came out to enquire of them, My are 


WAR 

ye come up againſt us? Judg. xv. 10. &c. TN. 
anſwered, N if vat againſt 0 
Samſon, who had deſtroyed their fields, The 
men of Judah promiſed to deliver up the gujl 
perſon, and the Philiflines retired. 
Amaziah, king of Judah, puffed up with ſome ad. 
vantages he had obtained over the En 
ſent a challenge to Foaſh, king of Hrael, in, 
Come, let us look one another in the face. 2 fn; 
xiv. 8, 9, 10. The king of Iſrael, wichout 
giving himſelf any diſquiet about it, ſent him 2 
parable in anſwer: Amaziah would not hearkey 
to his advice, but Judab was beaten, Benbadd, 


Iter, 


king of Syria, came with his army before Sama 


ria, and fent to declare war againſt Ahab, king 
of 1/rael, ſaying, Thy filver and thy gold is mine; 
thy wives alſo, and thy children, even the gord ff 
are mine. 1 Kings xx. 1, 3. Ahab at firſt ſub. 
mitted, but Benhadad becoming more arrogant, 
Ahab determined to reſiſt him, and Benbadad 
failed of his purpoſe. 

When a war was reſolved on, all the people capable 
of bearing arms were aſſembled, or only part of 
them, according to the exigence of the caſe, 
and the neceſſity and importance of the enter- 


prize. For it does not appear, that before the 


reign of David there were any regular troops in 
I/rael, A general rendezvous was appointed, 
and a review was made of the people by tribes, 
and by families. When Saul, at the beginning 
of his reign, was informed of the cruel propoſa! 
made by the Ammonites to Fabeſh. Gilead, he cut 
in pieces the oxen belonging to his plough, and 
ſent them through the country, ſaying, MI. 
ſoever cometh not forth after Saul and Samuel, to 
the relief of Jabeſb-Gilead, fo ſhall it be done unte 
his oxen. 1 Sam. xi. 7. After which he marched 
to meet the enemy. When the children of 
Tjracl had heard of the crime committed by the 
inhabitants of Gibeah, againſt the wife of the 
Levite of Bethlehem, Judg. xx. 8. they reſolved 
not to return to their houſes till they had fully 
puniſhed it. They conſulted the Lord, who ap- 
pointed the tribe of Fudah to lead in this enter- 
prize. They choſe ten men out of every hun- 


dred, an hundred out of a thouſand, and a 


thouſand out of ten thouſand, to bring provi- 
ſions to the army; after which they marched to 
meet the enemy. . 1 
In ancient times, thoſe who went to war commonly 
carried their own proviſions with them; hence 
theſe wars were generally of ſhort continuance, 
| becauſe it was hardly poſſible to ſubſiſt a large 
body of troops long, with ſuch provitions as 
every one carried with him. When David, 
Jeſſe's younger ſon, ſtayed behind to look altet 


1718 


by 
q 2 | 


WAS 
bis father's flocks, while his elder brothers went 
to the war with Saul, Jeſſe ſent David to carry 
proviſions to his brothers, 1 Sam. xvii. 13. 
We ſuppoſe that this way of making war pre- 
vailed alſo under Fo/bua, the Judges, Saul, Da- 
vid at the beginning of his reign, the kings of 
udah and 41/rael, ſucceſſors to Rehoboam and 
eroboam; and under the Maccabees, till the 


of the Fewws, who kept ſoldiers in pay. See 
1 Macc. xiv. 32. Every one alſo provided his 
own arms, for war. The kings of the Hebrews 
did not begin to have magazines till David, 

The kings went to war in perſon, and in the 
earlier times they fought on foot; we do not 
read of any horſes, either for the generals, or 
the officers, under the judges, Saul, or David. 
After this time they were not ſo ſcarce; and it 
appears that the kings of Judah and T/rael went 
to war, riding in chariots. See CHARIOTS. 

The officers of war among the Hebrews, were, I. 
the generaliſſimo of the armies, or the military 
prince, ſuch as Abner under Saul, Foab under 


princes of the tribes, or the princes of the 
lathers, or of the families of 1/rael, who were at 
the head of their tribes. 3. Princes of a thou- 
fand, or tribunes, captains of an hundred, heads 
of fifty men, thirdſmen, called in Hebrew ſha- 
im, but whoſe functions are unknown: de- 
curions, or chiefs of ten men. 4. Shopherim, 
ſeribes or writers, a kind of commiſſaries who 
kept the muſter-roll of the troops; and, 5. Sho- 
term, or inſpectors, who had authority to com- 
mand the troops under their inſpection. 
VASHING, purification. See BAPTISs u. 


the feet of ſtrangers, who came off a journey, 
becauſe, they commonly walked with their legs 
bare, and their feet defended by ſandals only. 
Thus Abraham waſhed the feet of the three 
angels, Gen. xviii. 4. They waſhed the feet of 
Llezer, and thoſe who accompanied him, at 
the houſe of Laban, Gen. xxiv.. 32. and like- 
vile thoſe of Fo/eph's brethren, when they came 
into Egypt, Gen. xliii. 24. This office was 
commonly performed by ſervants and ſlaves. 
Haigail anſwers David, who ſought her in mar- 
ge, that ſhe ſhould think it an honour to 
walh the king's ſervants feet. 1 Sam. xxv. 41. 
ur Saviour waſhed his apoitle's feet, to give 
mem an example of a perfect humility. John 
ul. 3, 6, When St. Pau! recommends hoſ- 
Piality, he would have a widow, and deaconeſs, 
the church, to be one who had waſhed the 
tet of the ſaints. 1 Tim. v. 10. In a moral 
. | 


time of Simon Maccabeus, prince and high-prieſt 


David, and Benaiah under Solomon. 2. The 


WASHING of Feet. The Orientals uſed to waſh _ 


WAS 


| ſenſe, to waſh the feet, ſignifies, to purify 
from earthly and carnal affections. 

Our Saviour, after his laſt ſupper, gave his laſt 
leſſon of humility, by waſhing his diſciples? feet. 
John xiii. 5, 6. Then cometh he to Simon Peter; 
and Peter ſaith unto him, Lord, doft thou awajh 
my feet? Feſus anſwered him, If I waſh thee not, 
thou haſt no part with me. Simon Peter ſaith unto 


him, Lord, not my feet only, but alſo my hands and 
my head. | 


This threatening of our Saviour to Peter, I waſh 


thee not, thou haſt no part with me, gave occaſion 


to ſeveral of the ancients to belieye, that the 


waſhing of feet has ſomething of the nature of 
baptiſm. St. Ambroſe, lib. de Muyſter. cap. 6. teſ- 
tifies, that in his time they wathed the feet of 
thoſe who were newly baptized, at their coming 


out of the holy font. Ideo planta abluitur, ut 


hareditaria peccata tollantur : ngſtra enim propria 


per baptiſmum relaxantur, He ſays on Pſalm 


xlvili. Alia eff iniquitas ugſtra, alia calcanei noſtri. 
nde dominus diſcipulis pedes lavit, ut lavaret 
venena ſerpentis. But he adds, that what is 
cleanſed by the waſhing of feet, is rather con- 
cupiſcence, or the inclination to fin, than fin 
itſelf. St. Auſtin quotes pretty near the ſame 
thing, from a work of St. Ambroſe on T/aiah, 
which 1s now loſt. 85 | 

The cuſtom of wathing the feet of the newly bap - 
tized, was not peculiar to the church of Milan; 
it was obſerved in other places of 1taly, in Gaul, 
in Spain, and in Africa, Some of the ancients 

have given it the name of a ſacrament. St. 
Bernard and Ernaldus, abbot of Bonneval, are 
of this opinion. Gerard, biſhop of Tou, A. D. 
994, every day waſhed the feet of a certain 
number of poor men; Credens, ut eſt vera fides, . 
criminum. ſordes abluere, uti multoties fantum aus 
diebat Praſulem certiſſime predicare. 

On Good Friday the Syrians celebrate the feſtival of 
waſhing of feet. The Greeks perform the ſacred 
Niptere, or holy waſhing : and in the £atinchurch 
they practiſe this ceremony. The biſhops, the 
abbots, and princes. in many places, practiſe it 
in perſon. The council of, Eluire, ſeeing the 
abuſe that ſome perſons made of it, by putting 
a confidence in it for remiſhon of. ſins, ſup- 
preſſed it in Spain. | | 

To waſh the, hands, The Hebrews frequently 
waſhed their hands, as we ſee Mark vii. 3, 4. 
For the Phariſees, and all the Jews, except they 
2waſh their hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition 
of the elders. And when they come from the market, 
except they waſh, they eat not. The Greek text 
might fignify, that they waſhed their hands 
from the elbow. to the ends of their __ 
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PFide FR ACNENT, No. XXXII, page 55. Eliſba 


poured water on the. hands of Elijah. 2 Kings 
iii. 11. Pilate waſhed his hands as a token of 


his innocency, in the unjuſt ſentence that he 


pronounced againſt Je Chriſt. Matth. xxvii. 


4. : 
Children were waſhed immediately after their 


birth. Ezek. xvi. 4. They alſo waſhed their 
dead, as may be ſeen by the waſhing of Tabitha. 
Accs ix. 37. They waſhed their cloaths when 


they would purify them from uncleanneſs, 


or prepare themſelves for a, particular ſanctity. 
External lotions were the ſymbols of that inter- 
nal purity and cleanneſs which God requires of 


thoſe who approach to holy things, and thoſe | 


who ſerve him. 


To waſh one's feet in butter, Job. xxix. 6. to waſh 


one's cloaths in wine, Gen. xlix. 11. to waſh 
one's feet in the blood of the wicked, Pſalm 
Iviii. 10. are figurative and hyperbolical ex- 
preſſions, to ſignify great abundance of butter, 
of wine, vengeance, &c. 1 


WASHING-BALLS, Smigma. When Suſanna. 


went to bathe, ſhe ſent her maids to fetch 
oleum & ſmigmata, eſſence, ſoap, wathballs, ſuch 
compoſitions as women uſe to perfume them= 
ſelves, &c. Vide Pſalms 1x. 8. cviii. 9. 


WATCHERS. Sometimes this name 1s given to 


the angels: Dan. iv. 10, 14. 27D) . A watch- 
man and a holy one came down from heaven. 
Vigil & ſanctus de cœlo deſcendit. And a little 
afterwards, ſententia vigilum decretum eff, The 
Chaldee M hir, or Ir, tranſlated watchers, ac- 
cording to Jerom, might have given origin to 
Iris, the meſſenger of the gods. The Chaldeans 
conceived of theſe angels, or watchers, as of a 
company of judges, who determined the fate of 
men. This appears from Dan. iv 17. This mat- 
ter is by the decree of the watchers, and the demand 
by the word of the holy ones. The holy ones, 
and watchers, are the ſame in theſe paſſages. 
The Septuagint in the Lamentations iv. 14. 
Epzneudipuy 61 Eypey 0001 kvigg, have read birim, 
the watchers, inſtead of Hiverim, the blind, as we 
now have it. The apocryphal book of Enoch, 
often ſpeaks of the egregoroi, or watchers, and 
the Syrians owned an order of angels in heaven, 


which they called egregori. It was theſe watchers _ 


who eſpouſed the daughters of men. Gen. vi. 2. 


WATERS of Jealouſy. See ADULTERY. 


This way of trial or proof, deſcribed by 75/es in 
ſo exact and circumſtantial a manner, is one 
of the moſt extraordinary things that can be 
imagined, and could not be practiſed without 
a conſtant and perpetual miracle. It cannot be 
doubted, but that the wiſer men of the nation 


4 


or other nations, and N 4 Pra extremes, 
4 


It is plain, that the people of the Eaſ have long 


are thoſe of red-hot iron, and of boiling water. 
They are very frequent at this time in Chin, 


upon his hand ſeven leaves from a certain tree, 


He holds it there for ſome time, and then throw; 


This way of proof was not unknown to Spie, 


Water of the Feet: Urine. Itai. xxxvi. 12. Us 


Waters often ſtand for poſterity. Iſai. xIviii. 1. 


WAT 


muſt have diſapproved of this cuſtom, and that 
Moſes allowed it to the Jeu, only for the hard 
neſs of their hearts; having probably been aſed 
to ſee ſuch kinds of trials among the Exyptian,, | 


and greater violences, if this had not been per. 
mitted them. Vide FRacMEnT, No. Cx1y | 
page 29. | 'F 


had a cuſtom, of making thoſe undergo ſeyery 
kinds of trial, whom they ſuſpected of crime: 
the diſcovery of which could not be made in the | 
uſual way. The moſt common of theſe proof, 


When a man is accuſed of a capital crime, he 
is aſked, whether he is willing to undergo either | 
of theſe trials? If he ſubmits to it, they put 


and upon thoſe leaves they clap a red-hot iron, | 


it on the ground. They immediately put his 
hand into a leather pouch, which they ſeal with 
the ſeal of the magiſtrate. At the end of three 
days, if the hand is found to be ſound and 
well, he is declared innocent, and his accuſer i; 
condemned to pay a mark of gold for the uſe | 
of the prince. The trial by water is performed 
by throwing a ring into a kettle of boiling 
water: If the perſon accuſed can take it out! 
from thence with his hand, without ſuffering 
any harm, he is pronounced innocent. 4 U. 
age to China, in tbe Ninth Age, page 37. note, 
page 159. 


Vide Antigon. ver. 274. and it was long uſed} 
among Chriſtians in Europe. Ducange Lexic. Fer. 
rum candenſ. Furet. in Not. ad Yon. Carnit. 
Baluz. in Not. ad Capitular. They even pre- 
tended to make it paſs for a harmleſs, and! 
a religious rite ; and we find maſſes and prayers Y 
ſaid on theſe occaſions, The [ndians continue 
this practice. The Cafes oblige thoſe who are 
ſuſpected of any capital crime, to ſwallow 
poiſon, to lick a hot iron, or to drink boiling 
water, in which certain bitter herbs have been] 
infuſed. The Negroes of Loango and of Guinea] 
the Siameſe, and other Indians, have the fame 
ſuperſtition, and are thoroughly periuadec, that 
theſe trials do no harm to any that are innocent. 


bibant urinam pedum ſuortin. 


: 77 770 
Which are come forth cut of the waters of 464% 
Numb. xxiv. 7. He hall pour the water 9 9 


his buckets, and his ſeed ſhall be in many db 
75 To. 


WAT 

or troubled, at theſe murmurs of the people, 
and expreſſed ſome diſtruſt by his words, Pſal. 
CV. 32, 33. Irritaverunt eum ad aquas contradic- 
tionis, & vexatus eft Moyſes propter eos, & dif- 
tinxit labiis fins : he erred with his lips. He 
ſhewed ſome doubt in the promiſes of the Lord. 
God had abſolutely promiſed him, that he ſhould 
bring water out of the rock; Moſes made ſome 
ſcruple to believe it: Shall ave be able to draw 
water out of this rock ? He ſtruck the rock twice, 
whereas God had only bid him ſpeak to it. He 
was afraid, that on this occaſion, God being pro- 
voked with his people, ſhould refuſe to fulfil his 
promiſes. Anima eorum variavit in me, ſays the 
Prophet Zechariah z their ſoul was fluctuating, 

wavering, and irreſolute, Zech. xi. 8. 
They did not /anfify the Lord, they did not pay 
that honour due to him, by a ſtrict, punctual, 
and faithful obedience to his words, They did 
not ſanctify him before the people they gave the 
people occaſion to conceive too low an idea of 
the power and goodneſs of God ; they did an 


WAT 


Prov. v. 15, 16, Drink waters out of thine oqvn 
ciflern, and running waters out of thine own a ell. 
Let thy fountains be diſperſed abroad, and rivers of 
waters in the ſtreets, 

Waters of Merom, Joſh. xi. 5. Vide MRO. 

WATERS. Great waters, in the language of the 

+1 prophets, often denote a great multitude of peo- 

| ple. Rev. xvii. 15. The waters whtch thou ſaweſt, 
where the whore ſitreth, are peoples, and multitudes, 
and nations, and tongues. | 

Waters of the abyſs, Waters of the ſea, of rivers, 
waters concealed in cavities within the bowels 
of the earth, alſo called waters of the deep, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the waters of heaven; 
the clouds, the rain, the dew, which are called 
upper waters, ſeparated from the lower by 
the firmament ; i. e. the air, or heaven, Gen. i. 
6, 7. vii. II. Exod. xv. 5. Deut. viii. 7. xxxiu. 

13. Iſai. li, 10, &c. Scripture ſays, the Lord 
has the abyſſes in his treaſury ; he has given them 
limits and boundaries, which they cannot paſs. 

Waters of contradiction, Numb. xx. 2, 3, &c. Moſes 
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tells us, that when the [/rae/ites came to Kadeſh, 
and there happened to be in want of water, they 
made a ſedition againſt him and his brother 
Aaron, who entered into the tabernacle of the 


injury, in ſome meaſure, to his power, by 
ſhewing ſo little confidence in it. Laſtly, the 
Lord was ſanfified in them; he cauſed his juſtice 


and his majeſty to ſhine out upon them ; he 
taught his people by them, and by the puniſh- 
ment inflicted on them, in what manner he 
would be ſerved and obeyed. And indeed, no- 
thing is better adapted to ſtrike awe and terror, 
and to ſhew us how far God is jealous of his 
glory, than the puniſhment of Maſes and Aaron, 
in an affair that to us appears of but ſmall im- 
portance. | _ 
Waters of Marah. See Maran. | 
Faithful waters, Iſai. xxxiii. 16. Waters that never 
fail, ſpring-waters that corrupt not ; oppoſed to 
lying waters, Jer. xv. 18. [ Sure waters, Eng. Tr.] 


Lord, and proſtrating themſelves, cried to the 
Lord. The Lord ſaid to Moſes, “Take thy rod, 
and call the people together, thou and thy 
brother Aaron, and ſpeak to the rock before you, 
and it ſhall give you drink.” 4 

Moſer therefore took his rod, and aſſembled the 
people before the rock, and ſaid to them,“ Hear, 
O ye rebels and infidels! Shall we be able to 
draw you water out of this rock?“ Then ſes 
lifted up his hand, and ſtriking the rock twice 
with his rod, there came forth water in abun- 
dance, ſo that all the people, and all their cattle 


_ drank to their fill, At this time the Lord ſaid to Living waters, ſpring-waters, running waters, in 
| Moſes and Aaron, © Becauſe you have not be- oppoſition to waters that ſtagnate in a ciſtern, 
15 . | 5 . a | 
. lieved me, and becauſe you have not ſanctified or in a lake, which are dead waters. 
1 me before the children of Jrael, you ſhall not As in Scripture, bread is put for all ſorts of food, 


bring this people into the land that I have pro- 


or ſolid nouriſhment, ſo water is uſed for all 
miſed them.“ Theſe were the waters of contra- 


ſorts of drink, The Moabites and Ammoanites are 


. diction, where the children of ael murmured 


againſt the Lord, and where he was ſanctified in 
the midſt of them. 
tradition, the Hebrexww reads dad b, the waters 
of Meribah, waters of quarrelling, of contention, 
of murmuring of the people againſt Moſes and 
apainſt God. [Waters of Strife, Eng. Tr.] 

It is enquired, in what conſiſted the fin of Maſet on 
this occaſion, which was ſo diſpleaſing to God, 
that he deprived him of the honour of intro- 
ducing his people into the Land of Promiſe, The 


Inſtead of the waters of con- 


reproached for not meeting the 1/raelites with 
bread and water; i. e. with proper refreſhments, 
Deut. xxiii. 4. Nabal ſays, inſulting David's 
meſſengers, Shall I then take my bread and my 
water, and my fleſh that I have killed for my 


earers, and give it unto men, whom I know not 


 qvhence they be? 1 Ham. xxv. 11. Feroboam's falſe 


prophet tells the prophet of the Lord, 1 Kings 
Xiu. 18. An angel ſpate unto me by the auord of th: 
Lord, ſaying, Bring him back with thee into thy 
houſe, that he may eat bread and drink water. 


Eſalmiſt tells us, that Moſes was ſoured, vexed, 


Strange waters, ftallen waters, Prov. ix. 17. denote _ 
Vol. IL, PAN z. 
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WAY 
unlawful pleaſures with ſtrange women. The 
Iſraelites are reproached with having forſaken 
the fountain of living water, to quench their 
thirſt at broken ciſterns ; Jerem. ii. 13. 7. e. with 
having quitted the worſhip of God for that of 
falſe and abominable deities. 

Vaters ſometimes denote afflictions and misfor- 
tunes: Lam. iii. 54. So the P/almi/t, Save me, 
O God, for the awaters are come in unto my ſoul, 
Pfal. Ixix. 1. See Pſal. cxxiv. 4, 5. cxvii. 16. 

Alſo waters ſometimes ſtand for tears and ſweat : 

O that my head were waters, and mine eyes foun- 


tains of tears, Jerem. ix. 1. And, Per cuncta 


genua fluent aquæ, Ezek. xxi. 7. vii. 17. 


WAY, or path, via. This word is taken 
1. In a moral ſenſe, for conduct. Matte your path 


firait, The paths of the wicked are crooked. 
'The Lord knows the way of the juſt, &c. 

2, For the laws of the Lord. To follow the ways 
of the Lord, to forſake the ways of the Lord: 
Lord, guide me in thy paths, &c. bebe 

3. For cuſtom, manners, and way of life. 4 
fleſh had corrupted his way upon the earth. The 
way of all fleſh, the cuſtom of all nations, /e 


manner of all the earth, the ways of the children 
of Adam. 


4. For the conduct of the Lord in reſpect of us. 


Ay thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, ſaith the Lord. For as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, ſo are my <vays higher 
than jour ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts. 
Iſai. Iv. 8, 9. The Lord poſſeſſed me in the begin- 
ning of his way, before his works of old, Prov. 
viii. 22. The meek will he teach his away, Pſal. 
xxv. . | 
5. We find throughout Scripture theſe kinds of 
_ expreſſion, the way of peace, of juſtice, of ini- 
quity, of truth, of darkneſs; they nced no cx- 
planation. 


6. To go the away of all the earth, is put to ſignify 


dying and the grave, Joſh. xxiii. 14. 
A hard way expreſſes the way of ſinners, a way of 
impiety : Judg. ii. 19. In the book of Wiſdom 
the wicked complain, that they have purſued 
difficult ways, Wiſd. v. 7. And Eccleſtaſticus 
XXX11. 25. In a contrary ſenſe, the ways of God, 
the ways of piety, are often named ſtraight, nar- 
row, difficult, to find, and to walk in. Propter 
verba labiorum tuorum ego cuſtodivi vias duras e 
Pſal. xvii. 4. I have guided myſelf with the ſame 
circumfſpection as a man that walks over preci- 


pices. And FJeſus Chrift, Matt. vii. 14. Strait 


ig the gate, and narrow is the away, that leadeth 
unto life ; and fab there be who find it. 

The way of life. The Pfalmiſt ſays, xvi. 11. Thou 
wilt ſhew me the path of life. Thou haſt taught 
me to know thy will, and thy commandments, 

| 4 
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which give life; to the keeping of whieh thou 
haſt annexed the promiſe of long life: of eternal 
life. Zeſus Chrift by his reſurrection, was ſhewn, 
and hath ſhewed us, the way of life, of eternal 
life, a way before unknown to men. The 
Wiſeman, Proverbs vi. 23. ſays in the ſame ſenſe, 
The commandments of God, and his laws, are 
a ſhining light, and the reproofs of a wiſe men 
are the way of life. They lead us to life, to ; 
long and happy [a ſpiritual and divine] life, The 
Old Teſtament is full of ſuch promiſes; but 
the enlightened ſaints raiſed their hopes and 
contemplations to a life far above this. See 
Prov. x. 17. 
May is taken for all the means by which any thing 
is done; or by which it happens to us. 7 
ſays, Xxxviii. 19, 24, 25. Where is the way where 
light dwelleth ? the way that leads to its palace, 
Who hath divided a water. courſe for the overſlowing 
of water, or a way for the lightning and thunder * 
The Wiſeman acknowledges, Prov. xxx. 19, 20, 
that among things which appear difficult to him, 
are the way of an eagle in the air, the way of a 
ſerpent on the earth, the way of a ſhip at ſea, 
and the way of a man in his youth: Via viri in 
 adoleſcentula : [with a maid, Eng. Tr. Vide 
ALMAH.] And Ecclęſiaſticus xi. 5. ſaith, You 
know not the way of the wind. 

In certain paſſages, it is ſaid, God turns us away 
from his ways: Thou haſt made us to err from thy 
ꝛbay; thou haſt hardened our hearts that awe ſhould 
not fear thee, Iſaiah Ixiii. 17. And the P/almif 
ſays, xliii. 17. Thou haſt turned aſide our paths 
from thy way, &c. But theſe expreſſions only 
ſuggeſt that God ſuffers the enormities of men, 
which he might hinder, if the laws of his juſtice 
and mercy required it, and if men, by their de- 
pravity and hardneſs of their hearts, did not re- 
pell his grace and mercy. God does not harden 
the ſinner by promoting his wickedneſs ; but by 
reſtraining his own omnipotent mercy. 

The Phariſees tell Feſus Chriſt by their diſciples, 
Matth. xxii. 16. after, ave know that thou art 
true, and teacheſt the way of God in truth; i. e. 
the true principles of religion, without accepting 
any man's perſon. Prepare the away of the Lord, 
ſays St. Mark, i. 3. diſpoſe your hearts and 
minds to receive Jeſus Chriſt, and to hear the 
words of life. Our Saviour ſays, that he is 7“ 
way, the truth, and the life, John xiv. 6. He 
teaches the way to heaven; he is the abſolute 
pattern of perfection; he is the eſſential truth, 
and the fountain of truth; he is the life of the 
ſoul. [He is the way, in the ſame ſenſe as he 1 
the door — to heaven, and glory.) f 

St. Paul departed from Feruſalem with a reſolution 
of ſcizing all ſuch as ſhould make profeſſion of 


this 
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this way of Chriſtianity: Acts ix, 2. The way 
of truth is blaſphemed by heretics, ſays St. 
Peter, 2 Pet. ii. 2. The truths of the Chriftian 
religion are corrupted by falſe teachers. They 
have gone in the away of Cain, ſays St. Jude, ver. 2. 
They have followed his example. ; 

WEDDING. See Markiace. 

WEEK. The Hebrews had three ſorts of weeks: 

1, Weeks of days, reckoned from one ſabbath to 
another. | 

2. Weeks of years, reckoned from one ſabbatical 


year to another; and conſiſting of ſeven 
years. | 


z. Weeks of ſeven times ſeven years, or of forty- 


nine years; reckoned from one jubilee to an- 
other. This may be ſeen in the Conſtitutions 

of Moſes, and in the Practice of the Fes. 

Weeks of Daniel. It is agreed, that the famous 
weeks of Daniel are weeks of years and not of 
days. But ſome have made them of ſeventy 
years; Origen. tract. 29 in Matth. ſo that the 
ſeventy weeks would contain four thouſand nine 
hundred years. Some Rabbins make them of 
forty-nine years, or from one jubilee to another ; 
ſo that they would make three thouſand four 
hundred and thirty years. Others make them 
to conſiſt of an hundred years: ſo that the ſeventy 
weeks would contain ſeven thouſand years. But 
the generality of interpreters ſuppoſe them to 
couſiſt of ſeven lunar, or Hebrew, years; and 
by this reckoning the ſeventy weeks would make 
four hundred and ninety years. Vide Dan. ix. 
24—27. 55 

There are many different hypotheſes concerning 
the beginning and end of Daniel's ſeventy weeks: 
even among Chriſtian writers, who believe this 
prophecy marks the time of the birth, and death, 

of our ſaviour, Jeſus Chriſt. Some begin them 

from the firſt year of Darius the Mede, which is 
the epocha of Daniel's prophecy, and conclude 
them at the prophanation of the temple, under 
the perſecution of Antiochus Epiphanes. Vide 
1 Macc. i. 17. Foſeph. Autig. lib. x. cap. ult. 
Sint, Senenſ. Bibl. lib. viii. Ef. in Dan. 

' Marſham, Can. Migypt. Secul. 18. Harduin. de 
70. hebdomad. Daniel, Others begin them 
trom the firſt year of Cyrus at Babylon, and end 
them at the deſtruction of the temple by the 


Romans. Clem. Alex. Stromat. lib. 1. Puidam 


apud Euſeb. Demonſt. lib. 8. alii. Others tix this 
beginning at the firſt year of Darius the Mede, 
in which this revelation was made to Daniel, 
and their end at the birth of 7% Chriſt. Julius 
Africanus, lib. v. temporum, apud Hieron. in Dan. 
ix. began the ſeventy weeks at the ſecond year 
of Artaxerxes, who ſent back Nehemiah into 


WEE 
Fudea, commiſſioned to rebuild the walls of Je- 
ruſalem, Nehem. i. 1. ii. 5, and he terminated 


them at the death of the Meſſiah, which hap- 


pened (according to him) in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius. This hypotheſis, or ſyſtem, ſeems to 
be the moſt rational of any propoſed by the an- 
cients; and is adhered to by molt commentators. 


The ancient Jes, as St. Ferom reports, in Dan. 


ix. began the ſeventy weeks of Daniel at Darius 
the Mede, and ended them at the deſtruction of 
Feruſalem. The eight remaining weeks deter- 
mined at the utter diſperſion of the 7e under 
the emperor Adrian. The modern Fervs are not 
agreed among themſelves, fearing to be convicted 
from this prophecy that the Meſſiab is already 
come, and that their expectation of him is in 
vain. Some pronounce a curſe againſt thoſe 


who compute the time; ſaying, it is in vain to 


expect the Miah, who has already come long 


ſince. Others, believe he is not come, but, that 
he would have come a great while ago, if the 


fins of the Fexvs had not prevented him. Others, 


s 


There are ſome variations in the calculation of theſe - 


place the beginning of the ſeventy weeks at the 


deſtruction of the firſt temple by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and their end at the deſtruction of the ſecond tem- 
ple by Titus. Between theſe two events they 
reckon but four hundred and ninety years; which 
is a proof of their great ignorance in chronology. 
They believe the deſolation of Feru/alem is to 
continue till the war of Gog and Magog, who are 
to be deſtroyed by the Mefrah. Thus it is un- 
derſtood by Farchi and Abrabanel; with the 
chief of the Rabbins. 


he ſyſtem of Julius Africanus is eſpouſed, ſome 


ſmall particulars excepted, by the greater part of 


interpreters and chronologers, whether Roman- 


us or Proteſtants, This places the firſt year of 
the ſeventy weeks, at the twentieth year of A.- 
taxerxes Longimanus; who commilſioned Nehe- 
miah to rebuild the walls of Feruſalem. From 
thence to the laſt week, that in which 7e, 
the Meſſiah, was put to death, are reckoned ſe- 


venty weeks, or four hundred and ninety lunar 


years. 


years; but the greateſt difference does not ex- 
ceed nine or ten years. Petavizs, in his twelfth 
book De difrina temporum, reconciles all theſe 
differences, by ſhewing, that the words of the 


prophecy of Daniel from the going forth of the 


word to rebuild Jeriſſalem, ought to be un. 


derſtood of the compleat execution of the or- 


der to rebuild 7eruſalem, which was performed 
by Nehemiah. He thews alſo, that the twentieth 
vear of Arraxerxes, Nehem. i. 1. ought to be ex- 
plained, not of the twenticth year of the reign 
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This prophet adds, that after the deat 
The people that had renounced him ſhould be 


W E E 


of Artaxerxes alone, but of his twentieth year, 
beginning from the time when his father aſſo- 


ciated him in the kingdom; ten years before his 


death. Theſe ten years deduCted from the num- 
ber of years that elapſed between the decree of 
Artaxerxes in favour of Nehemiah, and the death 
of Jeſus Chriſt, deliver chronologers out of their 


perplexities; and diſpel the difficulties that ariſe 
from the ten ſupernumerary years. 


no more, that the temple ſhould be deſtroyed by 
the ſtrange prince and people, that this war 
ſhould be followed by the abomination of deſo- 
lation,” All this clearly proves the diſſolution 
of the covenant between God and the incredu- 
lous and murdering Jews; the deſtruction of 
Feruſalem and the temple z and the diſperſion 
of the Jewiſh nation by the Romans, The abo- 
mination of deſolation, expreſſes the ruin, the 
razing, the profanation of the temple; and the 
Roman eagles ſet up in the holy place. Du- 
ring this laſt week the covenant ſhall be con- 
firmed with many.” Te/us Chrift died in the 
middle of the ſeventieth week, and by his death 
was the covenant ſealed and confirmed to many; 
i. e. to thoſe who believed on him. In the 
midſt of the week the oblations and ſacrifices 


| ſhould ceaſe.” Not that they really ceaſed at the 


very moment of our Saviour's death, but from 
that time they were abrogated. _ 

The abomination of deſolation ſhall be ſeen in 
the temple, and this deſolation ſhall continue to 
the end.” The deſtruction of the temple, and 
the abomination of deſolation, did not happen 
till forty years after our Saviour's death; but it 


was determined, and in ſome manner begun, 
from the moment of his death. The deſtruction 


of the Fexus was ſuſpended for ſome years, to 


give them time to return to God by repentance. 


After this laſt calamity their nation could never 


recover itſelf again. © This deſolation ſhall - 


continue to the end.” Yet fo as that there al- 
ways will be Jews, diſperſed all the world over, 
to give teſtimony to the truth of the Scriptures 
and prophecies, and as a monument of God's 


vengeance, on an ingrateful and incredulous 


nation. 


WEEPING. The ancient Hebrews wept, and 
| ſhewed their trouble openly, in mourning and 


affliction. They were not of opinion, that cou- 
rage and greatneſs of ſoul conſiſts in ſeeming 
inſenſible under adverſity, or in reſtraining our 
tears. They indulged thoſe natural movements, 
and were not aſhamed to teſtify their grief by 
their tears. The heroes in Homer do the ſame. 


h of Chriſt, 


WEE 
It was even looked on as a great misfortune to one 
not to be bewailed at his funeral. 706 xxvii, 18. 
ſays of the wicked man, Hrs widows ſhall jy; 
weep, And the P/almift, Ixxviit. 64. [peaking 
of the death of Hophni and Phinehas, ſays, Their 
priefts fell by the ſword, and their widows made 10 
lamentation, God forbids Ezekiel, chap, xxiv. 
16. to weep, or to expreſs any ſorrow for the 
death of his wife; to ſhew that the Fes ſhould 


be reduced to ſo great misfortunes, that the 
ſhould not have liberty even to bewail themſelves. 
Weeping men, aud weeping women. The ancient 


Hebrews hired men and women to weep at fu. 
nerals. 90 ſays Feremiah, ix. 17, 18. Thus ſaith 


the Lord of ho/ts, Conſider ye, and call for the mourn. 


ing women, that they may come, and ſend for cun. 
ning women, that they may come. And let them 
make haſte, and take up a wailing for us, that guy 
eyes may run down with tears, and our eye-lids guj) 


out with waters. For a voice of wailins is Heard 


out of Sion. And Amos v. 10. Walling jhall be in 
all ſtreets, and they ſhall ſay in all the high-qways, 
Alas] Alas! And they fhall call the huſbandman t1 
mourning, and ſuch as are ſkilful of lamentation t 
wailing. The weeping men and women of J. 


rael, {ung the Lamentations that Feremiah com- 


poſed for the death of the pious king 7b, 
2 Chron. xxxv. 25. The Jewiſh doctors teach, 
that at the burying of the mother of a family, 
the huſband muſt have at leaſt two players on 
inſtruments, beſides an hired weeping woman, 
Talmud. tit. Cetuboth. cap. 4. 


It appears by Luke vii. 32. that when any one met 


a funeral proceſſion, it was expected he ſhould 
mingle his tears and mournful tongs with thoſe 
who bewailed. We have piped unto you, and ye 


have not danced ; abe have mourned to you, and ye 


Have not ꝛuept. Feſus, the ſon of Sirach, ink» 


nuates, Ecclus. xii. 5. that the company attend- 
ing the corps, and the weeper, took a circuit 
round the place.“ Man ſhall go to the houſe 
of his eternity, or the grave, and the mourners 
ſhall go about the place.” And the prophet 
Zechariah deſcribing a famous mourning, ſays, 
that the families ſhall go ſeparately in troops to 
make their lamentation, the men on one ide, 
and the women on the other. The prophets had 
a cuſtom, after having proclaimed the calami- 
ties of a nation or country, to compoſe a ſong 
of mourning, as if it were to be ſung by the 
weeping men and women on the day when the 
event came to paſs. See Ferem. ix. 10, 18, 20. 
Exel. xxvi. 17. xxvii. 2. xxxii. 2. 


The valley of tears, Pſal. Ixxxiv. J. in the moral 


ſenſe, ſignifies this world, which, to good men, 
preſents only an occaſion of grief and tears, 180 
| cauls 
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eauſe of the diſorders that prevail herein, of the 
continual dangers to which we are expoſed, and 
the abſence of thoſe eternal good things which 
we ought to long after. But in the literal ſenſe, 
this valley of tears, or, according to the Hebrew, 
the vale of Bocha, or Bochim, was not far from 

eruſalem, and remarkable for its barrenneſs 
and dryneſs. The P/almi/t ſays therefore, Bleſſed 
is the man whoſe ſtrength is in thee, in whoſe heart 


are the avays of them, wvho paſſing through the valley 


of Baca, or Tears, make it a ell, and the rain 
alſo filleth the pools. Vide FRAGMENTS, Nos. 
CLXIX. p. 170. 304 Cor. p. 5. 5 
The place of tears, Judges ii. 5. This is the 


fame juſt mentioned; which is noticed 2 Sam. 


v. 23. under the name of the place of mulberry- 
trees, according to the Hebrew, Bochim. 
The bread of affliction or tears, Pſalm Ixxx. 5. 


And, my tears have ſerved me for food day and 
Theſe. expreſſions ad- 


night, Pſalm xlii. 3. 
mirably repreſent the temper of a ſoul over- 


whelmed with trouble; and which being ſenſible 


of the outrages committed againſt God, is in a 
manner fed with tears, and finds a kind of com- 
fort in them. 


The prophet J1/azah, xvi. 9. ſpeaking of the 


troubles of Moab, ſays, My58) pawn 1h PAS, 
I qwill water thee with my tears, O Heſhbon and 
Elealeb. Literally, I will make thee drunk with 
my tears: I foretel that you ſhall be drunk with 


tears. My tears, are the tears that 1 foretel to 


you. I will make you drunk, I declare to you, 
that you ſhall be made drunk. I imagine here, 


that the prophet plays on the words; and inſtead 


of Medeba, a city of Moab, near to Heſbbon, and 
Elealeb, he has purpoſely put Dimeath, which 
lignifies tears, and has ſome affinity with Medeba. 
| ſhall intoxieate Dimeath, the city of tears, as 
alſo of Heſbbon and Elealeh. 

Malachi ii. 13. upbraids the Fewws with having 
covered the altar of the Lord with tears. You 
are the cauſe that my altar is bathed in the tears 
of your wives, whom you have put away with- 

out Juſt reaſon. You have in ſome meaſure 
drowned it with tears, and made it reſound with 
cries and weeping, Covering the altar of the 

Lord with tears, with weeping, and with crying 
out, inſomuch that he regardeth not the offering any 
more, or receiveth it with good will at your hand. 

| Becauſe the Lord hath been witneſs between thee 
and the wife of thy youth, againſt whom thou haſt 
dealt treacherouſly, yet is /be thy companion, and the 
wife of thy covenant. 9 5 

WELL, or Spring. There is frequent mention 
of wells in Scripture, and under this name 


3. ; 


from Lebanon. 
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fountains are generally included, whoſe fources 
iſſue out of the ground, and bubble up as 
from the bottom of a well. Such 1s the well 
ſpoke of by the ſpouſe, Cant. iv. 15. A fountain 
of gardens, a well of living waters, and ſtreams 
About a league from Tyre they 
ſhew a well of living water, which they pretend 
to be the ſame that the ſpouſe here deſcribes. 
Jacob's well was near Shechem, or Sychar, and 
is called the fountain of Jacob. John iv. 6. 
Here our Saviour had his converſation with the 
woman of Samaria, Afterwards a church was 
built at this fountain: and Ferom notices it in 
his letter called, The Epitaph of Paula. An- 
toninus Martyr ſaw it afterwards in the fixth 
century; Adamnanus in the ſeventh, and Villi- 
baldus in the eighth. Reland. Paleſtin. lib. iii. 


Heretofore, in the plain, or vale, of Siddim, or 


Sodom, i. e. the plain now poſſeſſed by the lake 
of Sodom, there were great numbers of ſlime- 
pits, or wells of bitumen; from whence they 
took pitch and bitumen, which is ſtill found in 
the ſalt waters of the lake of Aſphaltites. 


: Gen. xiv. IO. 


Moſes ſpeaks of the well called Beer-lahai-ro:, or 


the well of the living and ſeeing, which is be- 
tween Kadeſh and Bered, and which the angel 
ſhewed to Hagar in the wilderneſs, to quench 
the drought of her ſon Iſhmael, who was in great 
danger of dying with thirſt, Gen. xvi. 14. In 
that country, where water was very ſcarce, they 
uſed to hide their wells by covering their mouths 
with ſand, that ſtrangers might not ſee them, 
nor draw water from them. Sometimes there 
has been great quarrelling and fighting among 
the ſhepherds, and the country-people, on ac- 
count of a well. See in Geneſts xxvi. 15, 20, 
21, 32. the conteſts between the people of 
Abimelech, king of Gerar, and thoſe of I/aac. 


At Ajkalon they ſhew travellers. certain wells, of 
an admirable ſtructure, which they. pretend to 


have been built by Abraham and 1Jaac. Origen. 
contra Celſ. lib. iii. Euſeb. ad vocem. Ppeng.. 
Antonin. Martyr, Itinerar. Vide Reland. Pa- 
laſtin. lib. iii. p. 589. ; 


The Hebrews call a well N82, beer; whence: 


Thoſe who have 
deſarts of Arabia, ſay, that theſe wells, or baſins, 


this word is often compounded with proper 
names: Beer-ſheba, Bueroth-bene jakan, Beeroth,, 
Beerah, &c. | 


ſeen the wells now in the- 


are nearly of the ſame form. Relation of the 
Caravans, printed at Nancy, They are wells. 
dug into the rock, the mouths of which are 
about eighteen palms, or fix. feet in diameter, 

f and 
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and from nineteen to twenty feet in depth. 
Some have affirmed that they uſe the compaſs 
to find them out; becauſe in this country there 
are neither cities nor high-ways, nor other land- 
marks by which they may be found, without 
correct and conſtant acquaintance with them. 
So that none but the native Arabs of the coun- 
try, or thoſe that have been long ſlaves among 
them, can diſcover them. They generally go 
to them in the night-time, becauſe of the danger 
of being met by the Arabs; and beſides, they 
muſt fill their veſſels in haſte, for fear of who 
may come aſter them, with whom they would 
be obliged to contend for it. 'The water of 
theſe wells is very clear, and ſo cool, that they 
dare not drink it alone. They mingle wine 
with it; but it is ſoon warm in a climate ſo hot 
as this is. It is obſerved, that it grows ſour 
when carried out of theſe deſarts, and when 


they enter Egypt or India; but recovers itſelf 


again, when brought back into its own climate, 
Sometimes the Arabians, out of malice, fill up 
the wells, by throwing ſand into them; and 
ſometimes they deſtroy the ſprings, or infect 
the waters, by throwing carrion into them, to 
hinder the caravans from their ſupplies of 
water, 
Our travellers ſpeak with great admiration of 
Joſepbh's well, which is ſtill to be ſeen at Cairo. 
[But it is the work of 7o/eph Saladin, not of 
the patriarch 7o/eph.] = | 
WEIGHTS. The Hebrews weighed all the gold 
and ſilver they uſed in trade. The general word 
to denote a weight is a fone : Deut. xxv. 13, 15. 
T hou ſhalt not have in thy bag divers weights ; 
Heb. a flone and a flone, This forbids two dif- 
ferent weights; one too heavy, to buy with, 
the other too light, to ſell with ; but thou ſhalt 


have only one ſtone of perfection and juſtice, i. e. 


one true weight. Divers weights and divers 
meaſures, are alike abomination to the Lord. Prov. 
XX. 10. God condemns fraud and injuſtice 
in traffic. The heel, the half Heel, the talent, 
are not only denominations of monies, of certain 
values, in gold and ſilver, but alſo of certain 


weights. When Moſes expreſſes the drugs to 


compoſe the perfume for the golden altar, he 
ſays, that they were to take the weight of five 
hundred /hekels of myrrh, &c. Exod. xxx. 23. 
2 Sam. xiv. 26. it is ſaid of Abſalom's hair, that 
it weighed two hundred heels. The ſame may 
be obſerved of the word talent, in Hebrew, 
kikkar; it is uſed to expreſs a conſiderable 
weight. [or value] 
WElGaT of the ſanctuary, or weight of the temple. 
Meſes ſpeaks of the weight of the ſanctuary. 
Exod, xxx. 13, 24. Levit. v. 5. Numb. ili. 


Vide FRAGMENT, No. CXVII. p. 25. 


cuſtom. 
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50. vii. 19. xviii. 16, &c. when there wis 
occaſion to expreſs a juſt, public, and deter. 
minate weight. Several learned men have pre. 
tended, that the weight of the ſanctuary was 
heavier than the common weight: others, on 


the contrary, think the common weights were 


heavier than thoſe of the ſanctuary. They are 
farther divided about the value and weight of | 
the two ſhekels, and about the diſtinction 
between the ſhekel of the ſanctuary, and the 
public ſhekel; or the ſhekel of the king, and 
the common ſhekel. 2 Sam. xiv. 26. Ducenti; 


ficulis pondere publico. Heb. pondere regis, Some 


think the weights of the ſanctuary, and the 
king's weight, are put by way of oppoſition to 
the weight of foreign nations, as the Eg yprians, 
the Canaanites, the Syrians. Others, that the 
king's weight, means the Babylonian weight; 
and the weight of the ſanctuary the Few 
weight: that till the captivity of Babylon, there 
was no variety among the weights of the Jes; 
that the only paſſage which mentions the king's 
weight, was either written, or corrected, ſince 
the captivity. Vide TALENT. 


Our beſt critics maintain, that the diſtinction of the 


weight of the ſanctuary, and the public weight, 
is but imaginary, the only difference being, 
that the ſtandards were preſerved in the temple, 
or the town-houſe, and thoſe of merchants aud 
citizens were derived from thence. This ſeems 
to us to have the greater certainty. We ſee by 
1 Chron. xxiii. 29. that there was a prieſt in 
the temple, who had the weights and meaſures 
under his care. Moſes appoints, that all things 


valued by their price in ſilver, ſhould be rated 


by the weight of the ſanctuary. Levit. xxvi:. 
25. He mentions no difference between this 
ſhekel of twenty boli, or twenty gerahs, and the 
common ſhekel. Ezekiel xlv. 12. ſpeaking of 
the ordinary weights and meaſures uſed in 
traffic among the gon ſays that the ſhekel 
weighed twenty obsl;, or gerahbs. It was there- 
fore equal to the weight of the ſanctuary. 
Neither Fo/ephus, nor Philo, nor Jerom, nor any 
ancient author, ſpeaks of this pretended diſtinc- 
tion between the weights of the temple, and 
thoſe in common uſe, | 


Beſides, the cuſtom of preſerving the ſtandards 


of weights and meaſures in temples, 15 not 
peculiar to the Hebrews. The Egypliaus, 35 
Clemens Alexandrinus informs us, had an oflicer 


in the college of prieſts, whoſe buſineſs it was 
to examine all ſorts of meaſures, and to take 


The Romans had the ſame 
Fannius, de Amphora; 


Amphora fit cubitis, quam ne violare liceret, 
Sacravere Jovi Tarpeo in monte Quirites. 


care of the originals. 


The 
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The emperor 7u/tinian, ' novell, 128. cap. 15. 
decreed, that the ſtandards of weights and mea- 
ſures ſhould be kept in CHriſtian churches. 

WEIGHT, or BURDEN, onus, in Hebrew, maſſa, 
is commonly uſed in the prophets for a diſaſtrous 
prophecy. The burden of Babylon, the burden 
of Nineveh, of Moab, of Egypt. The Fes 
aſking Feremiah, captiouſly, what is the burden 
of the Lord? He anſwered them, you are that 
burden; you are as it were inſupportable to the 
Lord; he will throw you on the ground, and 
break you to pieces, and you ſhall become the 
reproach of the people. Jer. xxili. 33—40. 

The burden of the deſart of the ſea, Ifai. xxi. 1. 
A calamitous prophecy againſt Babylon, which 
ſtood on the Euphrates, and was watered as by a 
ſea ; and which, from being great and populous, 
as it then was, would ſoon be reduced to a 
ſolitude. 5 

The burden of the valley of viſion, Iſai. xxii. 1. 
A dreadful viſion againſt Feruſalem, called by 
way of irony, 7% Valley of Viſion, though it 
ſtood on an eminence. It is called of Viſion, or 
of Moriah, becauſe it is thought to be on Mount 
Sion, or Moriah, that Abraham was about t 
ſacrifice Jaac. Vide VISION. | 

The burden of the beaſts of the ſouth, Iſai. xxx. 6. 
The prophecy in which we find theſe words, 
plainly reſpects Fudea. But we cannot perceive 
on what account this inſcription is found in this 
place. It may eaſily happen, that copiers ſup- 
plied it, for it ſeems to make no ſenſe with the 
context; but, on the contrary, interrupts and 
ſuſpends it. One may thus read the text of 
Jaiah, ver. 4, 5. The Jews ſent their ambaſ- 

ſadors as far as Tanis and Hanes; but they were 
confounded when they ſaw that theſe people 
were not in a condition to aſſiſt them. (The 
burden of the beaſts of the ſouth.) They went, 
I ſay, into the land of trouble. and anguiſh, from 
whence come the young and old lion, the wiper and 
fiery flying ſerpent, they avill carry their riches 
upon the ſhoulders of young aſſes, and their treaſures 
upon the bunches of camels, to a people that ſhall not 
profit them. [. a marginal note ?] 

The flone of weight, or burden, mentioned Zechariah 
ii. 3. In that day will J make Feruſalem a 
burdenſome flone for all people. All that burden 
themſelves with it ſhall be cut in pieces, though all 
the people of the earth be gathered together againſt 
it, I will make Feruſalem as a ſtone of burden 
to all nations. All thoſe that would lift it ſhall 
be hurt by it. All nations around Feru/alem had 


tried their ftrength againſt it; the Aſjrians, 
the Chaldeans, the Perſians, the Egyptians, &c. 
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but all theſe had been hurt by the Jews. They 
have taken the city, it is true, but they paid 


dear for their victory by their loſſes. St. Jerom, 
in Zach. xii. obſerves, that in the cities and 
villages of Paleſtine, there was an old cuſtom, 
which continued even to his time, to have great 
and heavy round ſtones, which the young people 
lifted up as high as they could, by way of 
exerciſe, and to try their ſtrength. He aſſures 
us moreover, that in the citadel at rens, near 


the ſtatue of Minerva, he had ſeen an iron ball 


of a very great weight, and which he could not 
move but with difficulty, with which they here- 
tofore had uſed to try the ſtrength of the Athletæ, 
that their abilities might be known, and that 
they might not be too unequally matched. Many 
think, that the ſtone of Zoheleth, 1 Kings i. g. 
was one of theſe ſtones of burden: and Eccle- 


fraflicus vi. 21. alludes to this cuſtom, when he 


ſays, She will lie upon him as a mighty flone of 
trial, and he will caſt her from him ere it be 
long. 


The weight, or burden, of the day, Matth. xx. 12. 


expreſſes the labour and toil of the day, during 


the meridian heat. 
A weight of glory, of which St. Pau! ſpeaks, 2 Cor. 


iv. 17. is oppoſed to the lightneſs of the evils of 
this life. The troubles we endure are really 
of no more weight than a feather, or of no weight 


at all, if compared to the weight, or intenſe- 
neſs, of that glory, which is to be hereafter as 
a compenſation for them. [Beſide this, the 


apoſtle alludes to the double meaning of the 
Hebrew word chabod, which ſignifies not only 
weight, but glory: Glory, 1. e. ſplendour, is in 
this world, the lighteſt thing in nature : but in 
the other world it may be real, at once ſubſtan- 
tial and radiant; 4. a weight of glory. 


WHALE, the greateſt of fiſhes known. Pliny, 


lib. xxxii, cap. 1. ſays, that whales have been 
ſeen of ſix hundred foot long, and three hun- 
dred and fixty foot thick. And So/inus, cap. 52. 
writes, that there have been ſeen ſome of eight 
hundred foot long. Others have ſaid, that the 
whale could ſwallow up a ſhip with its rigging. 
Dionyſ. Perieget. ver. G03. Priſcian. Feſtus 


vienus, 


Protenus hzc ipſas abſorbent fauce carinas, 
Involvuntque ſimul mox monſtra natantia nantes. 


But theſe are fables, and extravagant exaggerations. 
Father Tertre ſays, that in more than twelve 


thouſand leagues that he had ſailed, he never 
ſaw any that ſeemed above fifty or ſixty foot 
long. Weare aſſured, however, that in . Hin 
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there are ſome ſo large, that they meaſure ninety 
or an hundred foot from head to tail. And it 1s 
owned, that the whales in the North Seas are 
larger than theſe on the coaſt of Guinea, or in 
the Mediterranean. [And might be much larger 
formerly, before the harpoon cut them off long 
before the natural term of their life.] 


In Scripture there is often mention made of the 


cetus, or whale, But the Hebrew word um, 
thannim, tranſlated by whale, includes all large 
fiſhes, whether of rivers, or of the ſea. The 
leviatban, Job xl. 20. by which ſeveral inter- 


preters underſtand the whale, rather ſignifies the 


crocodile. Laſtly, the fiſh that ſwallowed Jonah, 


was probably the carcharias, great ſhark, or ſea 


* 


dog. See FisH, and FRAGMENTS, Nos. CXLV 
CXLVI. CCXVI. | 


The whale brings forth her young alive, as other 


perfect animals: one, or two at moſt ; which it 
nouriſhes by the breaſt, with great care. 


Whales have generally no teeth, but only beards, 


or whiſkers, in the mouth ; of about a ſpan in 


breadth, and fifteen feet long, which end in 


fringes z theſe at top are ſet in the palate, and 
ranged according to their different magnitudes. 
Theſe beards extend, or contract, the cheeks of 
the creature, which are ſometimes ſo large, that 


they are able to contain the little whales newly 


8. 


born, when it blows a ſtorm, as Olaus pretends. 
hey are nouriſhed by a froth which they ſuck 


from the ſea; and by ſome little marine animals, 


as the ſea-flea, the ſea-ſpider, anchovies, ſea- 


| weed [the meduſa. Lin.] Yet ſome ſpecies have 


WHEEL. Scripture frequently mentions, 1. the 


teeth; and in their bellies have been found 
thirty or forty cod-fiſh. 
wheels of chariots of war, 2. of chariots uſed in 
threſhing corn, and, 3. the wheels of the chariot 
of the Lord, which appeared to Ezetzel, and to 
Daniel: theſe were of a wonderful magnitude, 
beauty, and ſplendor. Ezekiel ſay, that they 
were living and animated: full.of eyes, or inlaid 
with precious ſtones and jewels, that gliſtered 
like eyes: and one wheel within another wheel. 
Whether the wheels are to be conceived of as 
one within another, as a ſmaller is within a 


a larger; or, that both were of the ſame big- 


| neſs, and croſſing at right angles, ſo as to make 


a wheel that might move every way. See CHE 
RUBIM, and FRAGMENT, No. CLII, page 119. 


The violent and precipitate wheel of the wicked, 


is repreſented in Scripture, under the idea of a 
wheel that turns with great impetuoſity. Pſalm 
Ixxxiii. 13. 1 Sam. xxv. 29. When the P/almi/? 
deſcribes the deſtruction of Pharaoh and his 
army, at their paſſage into the Red Sea, he ſays, 


Potter's Wheel, Jer. xviii. 13. 
WICKED. Malus, Malignus. 
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that the arrows of the Lord, or his licht 
were darted forth, and that the 7 of "ng 
thunder broke out, to overthrow the wheels of 
the Egyptians. 


Solomon, deſcribing enigmatically the effects of old 


age, ſays, The wheel, ſhall be broken at the ciſtern 
Eccleſ. xii. 6. This may be underſtood of the 
natural paſſage of the urine, and the organ of 
generation, which then loſeth its ſtrength 
[Rather of the action of the heart and blood.} 
St. James ſays, iii. 6. Vulg. that the tongue ſets 
fire to the wheel, or courſe, of nature, or of life. 
Our life may be juſtly compared to a wheel, 
| becauſe of its inconſtancy and volubility : and 


the tongue creates abundance of fin and miſery 
in this mutable life. 


The wicked one, 
taken abſolutely, is generally put for the devil: 
Deliver us from the wicked [evil] one. Matth. vi. 
13. Then cometh the awicked one, and catcheth away 
that which was ſown in his heart, Matth. xiii, 19, 
The wicked, in the plural number, ſignifics 
perverſe and finful men. The evil day, Epheſ. 
vi. 13. is the day of temptation, or trial; the 
day in which one is moſt in danger of doing 
evil. The evil eye, ſigniſies jealouſy, envy, or 
ſordid nigardlineſs, being oppoſite to liberality 
and charity. The evil eye is, perhaps, a grudg- 
ing, or malign aſpect: but, certainly, in thc 
Eaſt they believe the eye to have great powers 
of friking the party looked on: and perhaps the 
phraſe alludes to this :—a miſchievous—malic- 
nant—1njurious—direCtion of the eye, —9. Eyr.- 
SHOT : as our poets ſpeak “ darting malignant 
fires.” ] An evil name, beati eritis cum ejecerin! 
nomen veſtrum tanquam malum, Sc. Happy are 
ye when they ſhall ſpeak evil of you, and your 
reputation ſhall be ill treated on my account. 


WIDOW. Among the Hebrexws, even before the 


law, a widow who had no children by her 
huſband, was to marry the brother of her de- 
cealed ſpouſe, in order to raiſe up children who 
might inherit his goods, and perpetuate his name 
and family. See LEeviRaTe. We find the 
practice of this cuſtom before the law, in the 
perſon of Tamar, who married ſucceſſively *r Þ 
and Onan, the ſons of Fudah, and who was 
likewiſe to have married Selah, the third ſon of 
this patriarch, aſter the two former were dead 
without iſſue. Gen. xxxviii. 6-11. Vide FRAG: ̃ 
MENT, No. CXXX, page 38. 


The law that appoints theſe marriages is Deut. 


XXY. 5 &c. 


Two motives prevailed to the enacting of this law. 


'The firſt was, the continuation of eſtates 1 the 
ame 


WI 


ſame family; and the other was, to perpetuate 
a man's name in Jrael. It was looked on as 
a great misfortune for a man to die without an 


heir, or to ſee his inheritance paſs into another 


family. They had but little regard to the in- 
decency there might ſeem to be, in making a 
brother-in-law to marry a ſiſter-in-law ; though 
this in any other cafe was prohibited. Probably 
they might look on a marriage as not con- 
ſummated when there was no procreation of 
children. This law was not confined to brothers- 
in-law only, but was extended to more diſtant 
relations of the ſame line; as we ſee in the 
example of Ruth, who married Boaz after ſhe 
had been refuſed by a nearer kinſman. 

W1iDoWH00D, as well as barrenneſs, was a kind 
of ſhame and reproach in 1/-ae/. T/aiah liv. 4. 
ſays, Thou ſhalt forget the ſhame of thy youth, 


paſſed in celibacy and barrenneſs, and ſhalt not 


remember the reproach of thy widowhood any more. 
It was preſumed, that a woman of merit and 
reputation might have found a huſband, either 
in the family of her deceaſed huſband, if he died 
without children ; or in ſome other family if he 
had left children. It is true, indeed, that a 
widow was commended, who, from affection to 


her firſt huſband, declined a ſecond marriage, 
and continued in mourning and widowhood, as 


was the caſe of Judit 
It was looked on as the greateſt misfortune that 
could happen to a man, to die, and not be 


bewailed by his widow ; i. e. without receiving 


the ſolemn honours of ſepulture, of which the 
tears and praiſes of the widow made a chief 
part. The wicked and his children ſhall die, 
ſays Fob, and their widows ſhall not mourn for 
them. Job xxvii. 15. The P/almif, ſpeaking 
of the lamentable death of Hophni and Phineas, 
obſerves it as a great diſaſter, that they. were 
not bewailed by their widows. Plalm Ixxviii. 
64. Viduæ eorum nm plorabantur, or rather, 
non plorabant, according to the Hebrew. 
God frequently recommends to his people to be 
very careful in relieving the widow and orphan. 
Exod. xxii. 22. Deut. x. 18. xiv. 29. Y paſſim. 
St. Paul would have us honour widows, that are 
widows indeed, and deſolate; 1 Tim. v. 3, 
Kc. i. e. the biſhop ſhould have a great regard 
for them, and ſupply them in their neceſlity 
for this is often ſignified by the verb to honour, 
God forbids his high-prieſt to marry a woman 


who is either a widow, or divorced. Levit. 


XX, 14. : 

Formerly there were widows in the Chriſtian 

church, who, becauſe of their poverty, were 

placed on the liſt of perſons to be provided 
Vol. II. PART 3. | 
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for at the expence of the church. There were 
others, who had certain employments in the 
church; as, to viſit ſick women, to aſſiſt women 
at baptiſm, and to do ſeveral things which 
decency would not permit the other ſex to do. 
St. Paul did not allow any woman to be choſe 
into this number, unleſs ſhe were threeſcore 
years old at leaſt, 1 Tim. v. 9. They muit 
have been married but once; muſt produce good 
teſtimony of their good works ; mult have given 
good education to their children; muſt have 
exerciſed hoſpitality; waſhed the feet of the 
ſaints; and given ſuccour to the miterable and 
afflicted. He forbids that young widows ſhould 


be admitted among theſe, ſor, at leaſt, among 

| ſuch as were on the church-liſt for maintenance. j 
Scripture propoſes ſeveral examyles of real widows, 
who lived in the practice of piety, in retirement, 


and humiliation, Such were Judith, Tabitha, 


Anna, the daughter of Phanuel, the mother of 


the ſeven Maccabees, the widow of Sarepta, who 


_ entertained and fed Elijah. Feſus Chriſt re— 


proves the Phariſees, becauſe, under pretence of 
long prayers, they devoured widow's houſes 
either abuſing their ſimplicity and credulity, or 
flattering their paſſions, and fomenting their 
weak ſuperſtitions, [or, being intruſted with 
their worldly affairs, through the confidence un- 
happily placed in the external devotion of theſe 
ſectaries.] 


WILL. Beſide the common acceptation of this 


word, to ſignify that faculty of willing, with 
which we are endued; 2. e. of chuſing, deſiring, 
and loving; the word 20½¼ä is taken, 


1. For the abſolute and immutable will of God, 


which nothing can withſtand: For ho hath re- 


ſifted bis will? Rom. ix. 19. Gen. J. 19, 20. 


Iſai. xlvi. 10. | 5 


2. For a will not abſolute and immutable: as when 


Feſus Chrift deſired that the cup of his pallion 
might paſs from him, if ſuch had been the will 
of God. Matth. xxvi. 39. It is not the will of 
God that the wicked thould periſh, Ezek. xviit. 
23. Have I any pleaſure at all that the wicked 


 fhould die, faith the Lord God; and not that he 


ſhould return from his ways, and live? But if he 
will periſh, and will not be converted, God is 
not obliged to interpoſe, and to hinder him from 


periſhing, againſt his will, | 
3. Will is often taken for a will of fign or token. 


It is the will of God that all men ſhould love and 
obey him, ſince this he has commanded : yet 
certain it is, that ſmall is the number of thoſe 
who diſcharge theſe duties. We muſt therefore 
aſhrm, that his will, in reſpeCt of thoſe who do 
not loye and obey him, is a mere will of token, 
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WIL 
diſtin from that will which is called the will 
of favour: this is analgous to a general will, 
whereas, the other is a ſpecial will. 
4. Will is taken for love, approbation and com- 
placency : Malac. 1. 10. Non ęſt mihi woluntas in 
wobis, I have no pleaſure in you. Allo, T hou ſhalt no 


more be termed forſaken, neither ſhall thy land any 
more be termed deſolate ; but thou ſhalt be called 


Hephzt-bahs ſed wocaberis voluntas mea in ea. 


Iſai. Ixii. 4. [My delight is in her.) 

5. Will is put for the proper will of man: I ai. 
Iviii. 3. Wherefore have aue faſted, ſay they, and 
thou jeeſt not? Becauſe it was in compliance to 
your own will and pleaſure : Ecce in die jejunii 
veſtri invenitur voluntas veſtra. And Teſus, the 
ſon of Sirach, ſays, Go net after thy Iujts, but re- 
frain thyſelf from thine appetites : a voluntate tua 
avertere. Eccluſ. xviii. 30. Simeon and Levi, 
to gratify their own will, their revenge, and 
cruelty, in their ſelf-avill they digged down a wall. 

Sen. xlix. 6. e | 

6. To do the will of God is put for keeping his law, 
ſubmitting to his orders, &c. Not every one that 
ſaith unto me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that deeth the will of my 
Father which is heaven. Matth. vii. 21. And 
Matth. xii. 50. V hoſcever ſhall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the ſame is my brother, 
and ſiſter, and mother. WE 

WILLINGLY, Voluntary. Voluntarius is gene- 
rally put for one who willingly undertakes to do 
a thing, i. e. of his own mere motion, only 
prompted by his perſonal zeal for the glory of 
God. Exod. xxxv. 5. Let every one offer 
voluntarily, and with a chearful mind, what he 
intends to offer to God. And Pſalm cxix. 108. 
The vows which I have made willingly; or, the 
praiſes which I give thee, from the mere motion 
of my own heart. And Amos iv. 5. lays, Yocate 
voluntarias oblationes : the alms collected by found 
of trumpet, the voluntary offerings, the paciſic 
ſacrifices which were to be offered to the Lord. 
St. Paul ſays, the churches of Macedonia were 
liberal [willing]beyond their ability. 2 Cor. viii. 3. 

The P/almift ſays, Pſalm Ixviii. 9. Pluviam volun- 
tariam ſegregatis, Deus, hereditati tuz : thou haſt 
appointed for thy people a voluntary, a liberal, 
an abundant rain. Pſalm liv. 6. Voluntarie 
ſacrificabo tibi: 1 will offer thee a thankſgiving, 
a pacific, a Free- will ſacrifice, See Lev. ili. 1, &c. 
St. Paul, Heb. x. 26. ſays, If we fin willingly— 
there remains no other ſacrifice for ſin. In the 
old law, ſacrifices for the expiation of offences 

committed againſt the ceremonies of the law, 
were repeated as often as thoſe' offences were 


acknowledged. But under the new law, thoſe who 


WII. 


fall voluntarily and wilfully into great crimes, are 
not to expect that Fe/us Chriſt will come to die 


for them again: he died but once, and is not 


to die any more. {nor any other ſucceeding 
mediator, ] Thoſe who fall into great crimes, it 
is true, may always hope for pardon, or may 
return and repent; but this remedy and this 
return are not eaſy. By thoſe voluntary crimes 
mentioned by St. Paul, many underſtand final 
impenitence, hardneſs of heart, deſpair, or the 
fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt. 


WILLOW, Salix, a very common tree, that grows 


in marſhy places, the leaf of which is very like 
that of the olive. God, ſpeaking of the feat 
of tabernacles, commands the Hebrervs to take 
branches of the handſomeſt trees, particularly of 
the willows of the brook, and to bear them in 
their hands before the Lord, as a token of re- 
joicing. Levit. xxiii. 40. Heb. y. ſalices 
torrentis, Ita interp. paſſim. LXX. tTen; 14 
&YVS KNG"85 EX Au dipe, Willows, and branches 
of the agnus caſtus. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 
„page 


WIND, Ventus. This is often called fpiritus, and 


in ſome paſlages of Scripture opinions are di. 
vided, whether it ſignifies the wind, or the Holy 
Spirit. For example, Gen. i. 2. The ſpirit of 
God moved on the water. Some underſtand 
this of the Holy Spirit, others of a violent wind. 
And Iſaiah xl. 7. The graſs is dried up, becauſe 


- the ſpirit of the Lord hath blown upon it. But 


commonly the tenor of the diſcourſe will 
diſtinguiſh, whether /pirizus ſtands for the Holy 
Spirit, for the wind, or for the ſoul by which we 
are animated. 


The Hebrews, as well as we, acknowledge four 


principal winds, Ezekiel xlii. 16, 17, 18. 
The eat wind, pn D (1) Ladin; the 
north wind, dend MY (2) 7zaphon; the ſouth 
wind, Yin im (3) darom; and the ve 
wind, or that from the Mediterranean ſea, in 
Hebrew, Zn M1 (4) Hajam. 


St. Ferom often tranſlates the wind badinm, Gen. 


x11. 27. Exod. x. 13. (LXX. Nor) which is 
the eaſt-wind, by ventus-oriens, a burning wind. 
The ſouth-wind is extremely ſcorching in Ege, 
as well as the eaſt-wind. 


The north-wind was cold, as appears from Eccluſ. 


X11. 22. Frigidus ventus aquilo flavit, & gelavit 
cryfiallus. Solomon ſays, in his Proverbs, xxv. 
23. wa Do pps m, that this wind diſperſes 
the clouds and the rain; but other interpreters 
tranſlate, it produces rain. 


The wind Zyphonicus, mentioned by St. Luke, Acts 


xxvil. 14. blows between the eaſt and north. 


Euroaquilo, or Eurecliden, a ſquall, is a very dan— 
gerous 


WIN 


erous wind, of the nature of a whirl-wind, 
which falls ſuddenly on ſhips, makes them roll 
about, and ſometimes ſinks them. See Pliny, 
lib. ii. cap. 48. | | 
WING, Ala. By the name wing, the Hebrews 
underſtand, not only the wings of birds, but 
alſo the lappet, ſkirt, or flap of a garment, the 
_ extremity of a country, the wings of an army; 
and, figuratively and metaphorically, protection, 
or defence. God ſays, that he has borne his 
people on the wings of eagles; Exod. xix. 4. 
See alſo Deut. xxxii. II. i. e. he had brought 
them out of Egypt, as an eagle carries its young 
ones under their wings. The prophet begs of 
God to protect them under his wings. Plalm 
xvii. 8. He ſays, that the children of men put 
their hopes in the protection of his wings. 
Pſalm xxxvi. 7. Ruth defires of Boaz to ſtretch 
the wing of his garment over her. Ruth iii. g. 
Expande pallium tuum, Heb. alam tuam. Ferem. 
11. 34. In thy ſhirts [ Heb. wings] is found the blood 
of the ſouls of the poor innocents. 1ſaiah, ſpeaking 
of the army of the kings of J/rae!, and in Syria, 
who were coming into 7: uah, ſays, The ſtreteh- 
ing out of his wings ſhall fill the breadth of thy land, 
O Immanuel. Iſaiah viii. 8. The ſame prophet 
calls the ra of the Egyptian, cymbalum alarum, 
probably becauſe of the rings that played in the 
holes of the „rum; Ifaiah xvii. 1. but vide 
FRAGMENT, No. „page „ 
He calls the utmoſt part of a country, the wing 
of the land, Ifai. xv. We have heard the 
praiſes of the juſt, from the extremity of the 
earth; A fimbus terre; Heb. ab alis terre. See 
Fob xxxvili. 13. In Malachi iv. 2. the name of 
wings 1s given to the ſun-beams: or, rather, the 
ſun is repreſented as having wings, becauſe 


of the great rapidity of its courſe. Profane au- 


thors aſcribe wings to the animals that draw the 
chariot of Apollo: and to Mithras, who is the 
ſun. Hoſea, iv. 19. ſpeaking of the wind, de- 


ſcribes it as having wings; as does the P/almiſt, 


he walketh on the wings of the wind. 

WINE. Several of the ancients were of opinion, 
that wine was not in uſe before the deluge, and 
that Noah was the firſt who introduced this 
liquor. If wine, ſay they, had been known 
before the flood, Abel would have made an 
offering of it to the Lord; and Noah would have 
been on his guard, 2gainſt drinking of it to ex- 
ceſs. Others maintain, that it is much more 
probable the firſt men ſhould have had the uſe of 
wine; which is a liquor ſo generally uſeful and 
agreeable, that it could not be unknown even to 
Adam. Teſus Chriſt tells us, that the firſt men 
were ſurprized by the deluge while they were 


WIN 


eating and drinking, which is commonly under- 
ſtood of ſuch as drink wine. We may ſay, that 
though Noah knew the intoxicating quality of 
wine, yet he might think, that tle quantity he 
drank of it was not capable of caufing the 
drunkenneſs in him that he afterwards found. 
Vide FRAGMENT, No. XIX, page 36. 


Hardly any ſacrifices were made to the Lord, but 


Vide Vines and GRAPE, There were many ex- 


. 


they were accompanied by libations of wine. 
See Exod. xxix. 40. Numb. xv. 5, J. 
cellent vineyards in Paleſtine. Jacob ſays of his 
ſon Judah, He waſhed his garments in wine, and 
his cloaths in the blood of grapes. Geneſis xlix. 
11. The uſe of wine was forbid to the prieſts 
during the time they were in the tabernacle, and 
employed in the ſervice of the altar. Levit. x. 
9. This liquor was alſo forbid to the Nazaries, 
Numb. vi. 3. and whenever wine was forbid, 


all other intoxicating liquors were underſtood to 


In 


be forbidden alſo. The Rechabites obſerved a 
ſtrict abſtinence from wine, in purſuance of the 


commands they had received from their father 


Rechab. Jer. xxxv. 1 55 

the ſtyle of the ſacred penmen, the wine, or the 
cup, often repreſents the anger of God: Thou 
haſt made us drink the wine of aſtoniſhment. 


Pſalm Ix. 3. In the hand of the Lord there is a 


cup, and the wine is red; it is full of mixture, and 


he poureth out of the ſame. But the dregs thereof 
all the awicked ſhall wring them out, and drink them, 


Pſalm Ixxv. 8. The Lord ſays to Feremiahy 
XXV. 15. Take the wine-cup of this fury at my hand, 


and cauſe all the nations to whom I ſend thee, to 
drink it. 


Wine was adminiſtered medically to ſuch as were 


We read in the Evangeliſts of three drinks offered 


in trouble and ſorrow. Prov. xxxi, 4, 5, 6. 
Give flirong drink unto him that is ready to periſh, 
and wine to theſe that be of heavy hearts, The 
Rabbins tell us, Tra@. Sanbedr. that they uſed 
to give wine and ſtrong liquors to thoſe who 
were condemned to die, at their execution, to 
ſtupify them, and to take off ſome part of the 
fear and ſenſe of their pain. There were certain 
charitable women at Jeruſalem, they tell us, 
who uſed to mix certain drugs with wine, to 
make it ſtronger, and more capable of abating 
the ſenſe of pain. It is thought ſuch a kind 
of mixture was that offered to Feſus Christ 
to drink, before he was faſtened to the crols. 
Mark xv. 23. And they gave him to drink awine 
mingled with myrrh; but he received it not. 


to our Saviour, at his paſſion : St. Matthew 
ſays, xxvii. 33. that when they came to Calvary 
they gave him to drink wine mixt with gall ; but 
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when he had taſted it, he would not drink it, 
St. ark fays, xv. 22. that they offered him 
wine mixed with myrrh; but he would not drink 
of it. St. Matthew ſays, xxvii. 48. that eſus 

. Chrift being upon the croſs, a ſoldier filling 
a ſpunge with vinegar, put it upon the end 
of a reed, and raiſed it to his mouth. Vide 
VINECAR. This is entirely different from the 
two former. The buſineſs is, to reconcile Mat- 
thew and Mark, and to determine whether the 
wine mingled with gall, mentioned by Matthew, 
be the wine mixed with myrrh of Mart. 

The text of St. Matthew xxvii. 33. Oz&» Herd 
Oi HE. Ita Syr. Origen. Hieron. in 
ſeveral Greek copies, intimates, that they offered 
our Saviour vinegar mingled with gall. But 
many excellent manuſcripts, as well as the Vul- 


gate, read wine, with St. Mark; and many 


of the ancients, both Greeks and Latins. 

To reconcile theſe evangeliſts, ſome have advanced, 
that Matthew having wrote it was wine mixed 
with gall, that was offered to our Saviour; 
Mark intended to expreſs the bitterneſs of the 


gall by the word myrrh, which is a very bitter 


ingredient. Others have thought, that Matthew 
writing in Hebrew, uſed the word Roch, which 
ſigniſies poiſon, bitterneſs; and that St. Mark 
being willing to ſpecify what ſort of bitterneſs 
this was, rendered it myrrh. But the Greek in- 
terpreter of attherv tranſlated it by gall, think- 
ing this was the bitterneſs intended by attherv. 
Some have conceived that theſe two potions were 
offered our Saviour at different times; that the 
devout women who attended on him offered him 
myrrhed wine, to diminiſh his ſenſe of pain, 
whereas that of the ſoldiers was wine mingled 
with gall. [q. was the firſt potion particularly 


prepared by friends, the ſecond common to 


ordinary criminals ?] ) | | 

Many think, that myrrh had almoſt the ſame effec 

in wine as incenſe ; that it ſtupified the patient, 
cauſed a kind of intoxication, and took away 
the ſenſe of pain. They gave to their elephants 
wine in which incenſe had been mixed, to ine- 
briate them, and take away their horror at thed- 


ding blood: ſays the third book of Maccabees. 


Apultius, /Aetam. lib. vin. ſays, that a perion had 
fortified himſelf againſt the violence of blows by 
taking a potion of myrrh: and Metam. lib. x, 
Sed obfirmatur myrrhe præ ſumptione, nullis verbe- 
rilus ac ne ipfe quidem ſuccubuit igni. Vide 
GALLI. | 

WINE of Helbon. pam a, Ezetiel xxvii. 18. 
ſpeaks of a kind of excellent wine, ſold at the 
fairs of Tyre : he calls it fat wine, Heb. wine of 
Helbon, This wine was well known to the an- 
cionts; they called it CHalibonium vinum. Tt 


WIN 


was made at Damaſcus; the Perſiaus had planted 
vineyards there on purpoſe, ſays Pogfidonius, 
quoted by Athenzus. Dipnefoph. lib. 1. Vide & 
Strab. lib. xv. & Plutarch. de fortun. Alexand, 


This author ſays, that the kings of Perſia uſed 


no other wine for their common drink. 


WINE of Libanus. Hoſea xiv. 7. ſpeaks of this 
wine: The ſcent thereof ſhall be as the wine if 


Libanon. The wines of thoſe ſides of Mount 
Libanus that had a good aſpect were heretoforc 


much eſteemed. They commend that of Biblas; 


and even to this day the wines of Libanus are in 
repute. But ſome think, that vine of Libanus 
may ſignify a ſweet-ſcented wine, wine in which 
perfumes are mixed, or drugs, to give it a bet- 


ter flavour. Odoriferous wines were not un 
known to the Hebrews. In Cant. viii. 2. men- 


tion is made of a medicated wine, Vinum cond!- 


tum, wine mixed with perfumes. The book of 


Wiſdom, ii. 7. notices a precious ſort of wine, 
which probably was perfumed. Let us fill cur. 
ſelves with cgſtly wine and ointinents. Nectar was 
alſo a wine of the ſame nature. The Heb;cav 
word dp Nectar, fignifies Siri, ſuavi odore 
perfundi, to be perfumed. 


The wines of Paleſtine being heady, they uſed 


to qualify them with water, that they might be 
drank without inconvenience, Prov. ix. 2, ;. 


She hath mingled her wine, ſhe hath alſo furniſhed 


her table. Come, eat of my bread, and drink of the 
avine wvhich I have mingled. And Pſal. Ixxv. 8. 
In the hand of the Lord there is @ cup it is full of 
mixture. The prieſts of Bel ſaid to the king of 


| Babylon, Bel. 1 „ Sir, do you mingle the wine 
yourſelf, and ſet the meat upon the altar of B., 


Rev. xviii. G. In the cup of the whore, mingle 
as much again as ſhe has mingled for others.” 
Fulgentins ſays, in the ſecond book of his My- 
thologics, that the wine of Sarepta, a city of 
Phenicia, was ſo ſtrong, that the greateſt drink- 
ers could hardly drink above a pint of it. 


[I think it likely that this mingling of wine is ra- 


ther two kinds of wine mingled together, to im- 
prove their flavour; as rough with ſmooth, over- 
ſweet wine with other of a weaker reliſh, &c. 
Thoſe who ſat long over wine, were too good 
judges to admit of water as an improvement. 
The cup, full of mixture, probably means ſome 
of the lees—to be drank off to the very dregs : 
as they did not keep their wine bottled, but in 


larger quantities, ſo when they drew it off, ſome 


mixture might accompany the clear liquor. 


WINE of aftoniſhment, Pſalm 1x. 3. y, may 


repreſent the cup of God's anger, with which 
he inebriates the wicked ; or, rather, according 
to the Hebrew, the cup of the wine of affliction, 


impregnated with its les: it might alſo be ers 
lated) 


H. 
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lated, ⁊bine of trembling, that produces death, be repleniſhed after our Saviour's aſcenſion. 
that poiſons, that ſtupifies, Pſalm Ixxv. 8. The ide FRAGMENT, No. LVIII. BoTTLE. 
Septuagint tranſlate it, wine that ſtings inwardly, WISDOM, ſapientia; in Greek YoTiz Sophia; in. 
that cauſes aſflition, or compunCtion : Aquila, Hebrew dom, Chachemah. The Fews under- 
wine of ſtupefaction: Symmachus, wine of agi- ſtand in a greater latitude the words wiſe, and 
tation, or diſturbance, wiſdom, than either the Greeks or Latins, With 
WixE of the palm tree, called in the Vulgate, them, | | 
Sicera, Deut. xiv. 26, & paſſim, is made of the 1. Wiſdom ſignifies underſtanding, or the know- 
ſap of the palm-tree. It is common in the Et. ledge of things ſupernatural and divine. It oc- 
WixE of libation, Deut. xxxii. 38. Eſth. xiv. 17. curs in this ſenſe in the Pſalms, &c. This wile 


was the moſt excellent wine; poured on the dom S9/omon intreated of God with fo much ear- 
| victims in the temple of the Lord. Or, pure neſtneſs, and God granted him with ſo much 
wine, becauſe in libations they uſed no mixtures. liberality. [SACRED UNDERSTANDING, ] 


The wicked eat the bread of impiety, and drink the 2. WisDoM expreſſes quickneſs of invention, and 


wine of iniquity, Prov. iv. 17, they are main- 
tained by ill-gotten goods; or, they abuſe the 
good things that God gives them; they offend 
him by their abuſe of the comforts of life. 


dexterity in the execution of works, which re- 
quire not ſo much ſtrength of body, as exertion. 
of mind. God told Moſes, that he had filled 
Bezaleel and Aboliaàb, with wiſdom and under- 


The WINE of uprightneſs, Canticles i. 3. DYww1n jv ſtanding, and knowledge, to invent and perform 


Vil, 9. Prov. xxiii. 30. was good wine, true and ſeveral ſorts of work for the tabernacle, Exod. 
excellent wine [ NEAT vine; but vide the FRAG- xxviii. 3. XXXl. 3. [INGENUITY.] 


MENTS on S0LOMON's SONG.] St. Ferom has 3. WIspou is uſed for craft, cunning, and ſtrata- 


tranſlated the Hebrew of the Proverbs, by Vinum gem; whether good or evil. It is ſaid Exod. i. 
quod ingreditur blande, inſtead of Vinum refitu- 10. that Pharaoh dealt wiſely with the 1/raelites, 
dinem, as the text. Horace has well expreſſed when he oppreſſed them in Egypt. It is ob- 
this thought, ſerved 2 Sam. xiii. 3. of Jonadab, the friend of 


Ammon, and nephew of David, that he was very 
wile, i. e. very fubtle and crafty. And 7ob ſays, 
v. 13. that God Zaketh the auiſe in their own craf- 


| tineſs. And Solomon, Prov. xiv. 8. the wiſdom of 
A feaſt of wine, is that in which wine abounds. he prudent is to underfland his way, [SUBTLETY.] 


See Ecclus. xxxi. 41. xxxii. 7. xlix. 2, Or, a 4. WisDoM is taken for doctrine, learning, and 
feſtival of ſolemnity, a banquet of invitation : experience, Job xii. 2, 12. With the ancient is 4viſ= 
for uſually they drank no wine at their ordinary dom, and in length of days underſtanding ; with him 
meals. See Jai. 8x11, 13. XXIV. q, It. is wiſdom and flrength, he hath counſel and under- 
Hoſea ix. 2. Vinum mentietur eis; their wine ſhall /anding, Job xv. 2. Should a wiſe man utter vain. 
fail them, their vines ſhall not produce any wine. knowledge, and fill his belly with the eaft auind? 
The wine of the condemned, Amos ii. 8. may be Or, ſhall he explain the cauſe and original of it?“ 
underſtood of the wine given to condemned cri- Job xxxviii. 37. Who can. number the clouds in 
minals; as Proverbs xxxi. 6, Diodorus Siculus, wiſdom? And Pal, Iviii. 5. the deaf adder vill 
lib. i. p. 62. ſpeaks of a wine in Egypt, to diſ- not hearken to the voice of the chat mers, charming 
pel ſorrow and to appeaſe anger. Homer ſays, never ſo wiſely. Pharach ſet Joſeph over all his 


generoſum & lene requiro, 


Quod curas abigat, quod cum ſpe divite manet 
In venas animumque meum. 


HoRar. lib. i. EP. 25. 


'# 


in Egypt Helen learned the compoſition of Ne- houſe, 10 teach his ſenators wiſdom. [$AGACITY»] 
penthe, which procures forgetſulneſs of evils. 5. Scripture gives the name of wiſdom ſometimes. 
But another interpretation may be commodioufly to magicians, enchanters, ſortune-tellers, ſooth- 
given to this paſſage of Amor, ii. 8. HUN p, ſayers, and interpreters of dreams. [SCLENCE. ] 


LXX. "Owoy &4 guyo®zvriwv, they drink the 6. WisdoM is put for the eternal Wiſdom, the 1 


wine, they make themſelves merry at the ex= Word, the Son of God. Prov. in. 19. By Wiſ- | 40 
pence of thoſe whom they have unjuſtly con- dom God eſtabliſhed the heavens, and founded | 9 
demned. The Septuagint. ſay, they drink wine the earth; this Wiſdom the Lord poſſeſſed from. 140 
earned by their flanders, The Chaldee, the wine everlaſiing, from the. beginning, cr ever the earth 14 
of rapine. [of fines, mulfts.] 2was, Prov. viii. 22, 23. It exiſted before God || 
New WINE, which is not to be put into old bot- created any thing, and was preſent with the 40 
tles, Matth. ix. 17. Mark ii. 22, Luke v. 37. Creator at his production of ſenſible beings. It. | Ji 
the Holy Ghoſt, with which the apoſtles were to was eſtabliſhed over all the creation, &c. —— 1 
_ | | 2110 
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26. ix. I, 2. xviii. 15. and Eccleſiaſticus xxiv. 
55 6, 7, &c. where are magnificent commenda- 
tions, not only of wiſdom as a virtue, but alſo 
as the Word, the only Son of God, begot be- 
fore all worlds. 


7. St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 19, 20, 21, Kc. it. 1, 4, 5, 


6, 7, &c. ſpeaks of the wiſdom of the fleſh, of 


the wiſdom of this world, of human wiſdom; as 
oppoſed to true wiſdom, to the wiſdom of Jeſus 
Chri/t, to the wiſdom of the Spirit. And St. 
James, iii. 14, 15, &c. ſpeaks of an earthly 
wiſdom, ſenſual and deviliſh, oppoſite to the 
wiſdom that is from above, which tis firſt pure, then 


peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be intreated, ful! of 


mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocriſy. It diſſembles not, is not harſh, &c. 


| The Book of WIspo, or, as the Greeks read, 


Zo ice LohowoviO, The wiſdom of Solomon, is 


quoted by ſome of the ancients under the Greet 


name Panuretos; g. a collection, or treaſury, of 
all virtue, or inſtructions to bring us to virtue. 
The principal end of the author of this work, is, 
to inſtruct kings, the great, the judges of the 
earth. To incline them the more effeCtually to 
the ſtudy of wiſdom, he borrows the name of 
Solomon; and propoſes him as their pattern: he 
ſhews them the methods of attaining wiſdom, 
and proves that the means are not out of their 
reach. He threatens the wicked with the judg- 
ments of God, ſhews their defpair in another 
life, at ſeeing the happineſs of the juſt : proves 
the advantages men obtain by wiſdom; and gives 
the character not only of wiſdom, as a virtue, 
but alſo of the eternal and uncreated wiſdom. 
We find noble and great conceptions of the 
Deity in this book. | 

The original of this work is in Greek; and it does 
not appear that it was ever extant in Hebrew, 


notwithſtanding what ſome have thought. We 


find none of thoſe Hebraiſms, or Barbariſms, 


which are hardly avoidable by thoſe who tranſ- 
late from the Hebrew. The author wrote Greek 


very well: he had read Plato, and the Greek 
poets. He even borrows expreſſions peculiar to 
the Greek poets, as Ambroſia, Wild. xix. 20. Gr. 
the river of forgetfulneſs, or Lethe, Wiſd. vii. 13. 


the kingdom of Pluto, or Hades, Wiſd. i. 14. 


&c. His ſtyle abounds with epithets, is ſwel- 
ling, poetical, obſcure, and figurative. The 
fp authors had ſome knowledge of him, and 
ave quoted him; but what they cite from him 
is taken out of the Greek. He always quotes 
Scripture, according to the Septuagint, even when 
they depart from the Hebrew; which is a proof 
that this book was written originally in Greek. 


of Solomon. 
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alſo 1Wi/dom vii. 22, 26. viii. I, 2, &c. xvi. 12, The Latin tranſlation that we have of this book i; 


not of St. Ferom. It is the ancient Vulgate, uſed 
by the church at the beginning, and made from 
the Greek long before Ferom, who Pref. in Lib. 
Salom. acknowledges, that he did not meddle 
with the tranſlation of this work. The tranſlator 
is very ancient, and keeps very cloſe to the text, 
But though he lived in an age, wherein the La. 
tin tongue was in its purity, yet he often uſes 
words that are not uſed by the beſt authors in 
his ſenſe. So he puts Honeftas for riches, }». 
neſtus for a rich man, reſpectus, or Viſitatio, for 
the puniſhment of God on wicked men; /uper- 
vacuitas, for vanity, or vain-glory z animalia ſu. 
pervacua for dangerous, or noxious, animals, 


The author of this book is unknown. Some aſcribe 


it to Solomon, and imagine that he wrote it in 


Hebrew ; and that it was afterwards tranſlated 


into Greek; that the original being loſt, the 
Greek has ſince been eſteemed as the original, 
They obſerve, that in this work Solomon ſhews 
himſelf, if not more clearly, at leaſt as conſpi- 
cuouſly, as in any other of his works that are not 
diſputed, that it is not unworthy of this wiſe 
prince; that the fathers often quoted it under 
his name; and that in the title it bears the name 
But if this book really belongs to 
this prince, how comes it that the Fewvs never 
admitted it as canonical ? How comes it not to 


be found in the Hebrew? that no one has cver 


ſeen it in this language? that the tranſlator ſays 
nothing of it, and that the ſtyle ſhews no tokens 


of this pretended original? See Ferom, in Pro- 
log. Galeatus. | 


St. Auſtin once thought, that the book of Miſcdom, 


and that of Ecclgſiaſticus, were by the ſame au- 
thor; but he ſoon diſcovered his miſtake: he 
does not declare himſelf concerning the author of 
the book of Wiſdom, but acknowledges, that 
learned men are of opinion it is not Sol{omz7's ; 


nor is it probable that it can belong to Feſus the 


ſon of Sirach, the author of Ecclgſigſticus. St. 
Jerom ſays, that ſome of the ancients imputed it 
to Philo the Few e nonnulli ſcriptorum veterum 
hunc efſe Judæi Philonis affirmant : which words 
have afforded matter of diſpute. Some have 
thought, that Philo the Few of Alexandria, 
whoſe works are extant, and who lived under 

the emperor Caius, was. the author of the book | 
of Wiſdom, Lyran. in Sap. Galatin. de arca!!. 
Cath. Fid. lib. i. cap. 4. Ludov. Vives in Aug. 
de Civit, Dei. lib. xvii. cap. 20. Others 100k 


upon this opinion as an error. Jacob. Faber. 
Vien. Ep. apud Lorin. in Sap. Pref. cap. 2. others 
pretend, that the Philo mentioned by St. Jerom | 
is more ancient than the Alexandrian Jew. | 

| Drieas, 
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Driedo, lib. 1. de Eceleſ. Dogm. cap. 4. Michael. 
Medina de recta in decem fide, lib. vi. cap. 12. 
Genebr. ad An. 3860. Melch. Canus de locis Theol. 
lib. i. Cap. II. - 

And indeed, we hear of three Philo's. The firſt, 
(they ſay) lived under Ptolemy Philadelphus, The 
ſecond, is Philo of Bibles, cited by Euſebius and 
by 7o/eppus. The third is Philo the Few, who 
lived in the time of the emperor Cavs. The 
_ firſt Philo is obſcure, no author has mentioned 
him. The ſecond was a Pagan, who wrote the 
hiſtory of Phenicia in Greek. Philo the Fea is 
well known. The book of Wi/dom could not be 
compoſed by the firſt; becauſe, probably, he 
never exiſted: nor by the ſecond, becauſe he 
was a Heathen : nor by the third; who was not 
ſo much as a Chri/t:an, though he lived in a time 
of Chriſtianity, Beſides, the ſtyle of Philo and 
that of this writer are very different. Laſtly, 
we know none of the fathers, either before St. 
Jerom, or ſince, who have aſcribed this work to 
Philo; nor does St. Jerom himſelf aſcribe it to 
him. 


Gritius, Pref. de Sapient. will have it, that this 


book was wrote by ſome Few, (as he thinks) in 
Hebrew, after the time of E#/dqras, and before 
the pontificate of the high-prieſt Simon. He 
thinks for this reaſon it was placed before Eccle- 
ſaſticus. It was tranſlated, he ſays, by ſome 
Chriſtian author, who underſtood Greek well 
enough, but who took great licenſe in his tranſ- 
lation, not confining himſelf to the words of his 
original: he adds ſome ſtrokes, and ſome fenti- 
ments derived from Chriſtianity. Hence it pro- 
*ceeds, that the univerſal judgment is taken no- 
tice of, the happineſs of the righteous, the pu- 
niſhment of the wicked, in a manner more diſ- 
tinct and expreſs than we obſerve generally in 
the books of the ancient Hebrews. An hypo- 
theſis ſo ſingular «required the confirmation of 
reaſons and arguments. 

Cornelius à Lapide believes this book to have been 
written in Greek by a Jewyh (author after the 
captivity of Babylon, and about the time of Pro- 
lemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt) whom he even 
ſuſpects might be one of the ſeventy interpreters z 
for Ariſtæus relates, that this prince propoſed to 
each of theſe interpreters ſome queſtion con- 
cerning good government. This book, being an 
inſtruction for princes, might have been written 
on this occafion. He adds, that the opinion 
which aſcribes it to Phi/o, might eaſily have ob- 
tained by the following equivocal terms. 80 l-- 
non had two names, Solomon and Fedidiah ; the 
latter ſignifies The Friend of God, and in Greek 
Phils, or Philos, ſignifies a friend. The Rab- 
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bins, when they quote Philo, call him Fedidiah. 
It was imagined, that becauſe the title of this 


book was The Wiſdom of Philo, that this fignified 


Philo the Jew, whereas it ſtood for Solomon. 


This conjecture may be acknowledged as inge- 
nious. 


The 7ews never acknowledged the book of Wiſdom 


as canonical : ſeveral of the fathers and churches 
rejected it from their canon, Athana/. in Synopſi. 
Epiphan. lib. de Ponderib. Menſur. Hieron. Prolog. 
Galeato & in Zach. viii. cap. 11. & in Ep. 115. 
Origen. in Pſal. li. Melito Ep. ad Oneſim, Euſeb. 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. 28. Gregor, Nazianz. 
Cyrill. Hiergſol. Laodicena Synod. Athanaſ. Ep. 
Teſtali Damaſcen, lib. iv. cap. 18. de Fide ortho- 


doxa, & c. Lyranus in Sapient, and Cajetan, in 


£ther, ad finem, did not admit it as indiſputably 
canonical, But others of the ancient Fathers 
owned it, and quoted it, as holy Scripture. 'The 
ſacred authors of the New Teſtament have al- 
luded to it. The councils of Carthage, A. D. 
397; of Sardis, A. D. 347; of Conſtantinople, 
A. D. 692; of Toledo, A. D. 675; of Florence, 
A. D. 1438; and, laſtly, that of Trent, Seſſ. IV. 
received it into the liſt of canonical books. 


The book of Wiſdom is aſcribed by the Muſulmans 


to their Locman. 'They tell us, this famous 
writer was not a Nabi, or prophet, but only 
a Hakin, or wiſeman. The author of Wiſdom 


often puts The Word of God, for God himſelf ; 
and I doubt not but that St. 7% the Evangeliſt 


had him in view. Philo has uſed it in the ſame 
ſenſe, which might eaſily have given occaſion to 


ſuſpect, that Philo was the author of the book of 


Wiſdom. Vide FRAGMENT, No. IX, p. 20. 


WITNESS, he who gives teſtimony to any thing: 


thus it is ſaid, you are witneſs, a faithful witneſs, 
a falſe witneſs, God is witneſs, &c. | 


Witneſs, in Greek Naplug or wdgivg, Martys, o 
Alartyr, ſignifies he who gives teſtimony to the 


truth, though it be at the expence of his blood, 
his life, his eſtate, &c. Feſus Chriſt is the faith- 
ful witneſs, Rev. i. 5. the martyr of truth and 


juſtice, God promiſes to give to his two wit— 


neſſes (which ſome think to be Enoch and Elijah) 
the ſpirit of prophecy, Rev. xi. 3. after which 
(ſays he) they ſhall be put to death. See TES“ 
TIMONY. 


The Jaw appoints, that two or three witneſſes ſhould: 


be credited in matters of judicature; but not one 
witneſs only: Deut. xvii. 6, 7. When any one 
was condemned to die, the witneſſes were the 
firſt to begm the execution. 'They threw the 
firſt ſtone, for example, if the party were to be 
ſtoned. The law condemned a falſe witneſs to 
the ſame puniſhment as that he would have ſub- 
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JeCted his neighbour to, Deut. xix. 16, 1), 18, 
19. Feremiah ſays, that God is a judge, and 


witneſs; Jerem. xxvii. 23. f. e. he does not ſtay 


for any one to accuſe the wicked to him ; he has 


no need of the teſtimony, or accuſation, of men, 


to know the demerit of the guilty: he accuſes 
them himſelf, he puniſhes them, he condemns 


them; he knows all their miſdemeanors, by his 


wiſdom, his juſtice, his infinite penetration. 
aiaß lv. 4. gives the name of witneſs to the Me/- 


ſiaß : Behold, I have given him for a witneſs to the 


people, a leader and commander to the people. God 
ſent him to give teſtimony to the truth, and to 
bring men into the ways of juſtice and ſalvation. 
Haſea xi. 12. ſays, that when Ephraim deceived 
the Lord, and forſook his worſhip for that of the 


golden calf, Judah walked with his God as a 


faithful witneſs. The Fews tell us, Apud He- 
ron. in Oſee xii. that the tribe of Juda ſignalized 
their fidelity and courage, by entering firſt into 
the Red Sea; while the reſt of the tribes heſi- 


tated, and durſt not venture, though Moſes aſ- 
ſured them of the protection and aſſiſtance of 


God. This action of Juda God intended to 


recompence, by ſettling the royal power in this 


tribe. Malachi iii. 5. threatens perjured per- 
ſons, calumniators, adulterers, and other wicked 


men, with the vengeance of the Lord, and ſays, 


the Lord ſhall be a ready [ſwift] witneſs againſt 


them: he is both judge and witneſs, as obſerved 


before. This is explained of the coming of the 
Meſſiah, or of the laſt judgment. Joſe Chrift 
was judge and witneſs againſt the hardened and 
incredulous Jews. See John xvi. 8. 


The prophets are the witneſſes of our belief, and 


of the truth of our religion. St. Paul, Heb, 
X11: I. calls them a cloud of witneſſes. The 
apoſtles are ſtill further witneſſes of the com- 
ing, the miſſion, and the doctrine of CVriſt. 
Jeſus Chrift is not riſen, ſays St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
xv. 15. then are we falſe witneſſes. We are wit- 
nefles, ſays St. Peter, Acts x. 39, 41. of all he 
did in 7udea : he has choſen a ſmall number of 
perſons to be witneſſes tc him : and when the 


took upon them to put another apoſtle in the 


WOLF, Lupus; in Greek Aun Se, Lycos; in He- 


place of Judas, Acts i. 22, they thought fit to 
appoint one who had been a witneſs of the re- 
ſurrection along with themſelves, 


brew, 28 Zeeb, A wild creature, very well 
known. The Scripture takes notice of theſe 


remarkable things reſpecting the wolf: 


1. It lives upon rapine. 


2. Is violent, cruel, and 
bloody. 3. Voracious and greedy. 4. Seeks its 


Prey by night. 5. Is very ſharp-ſighted. 6. Is 
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the great enemy of ſheep. That Benjamin (11! 
ravine as a wolf. Gen. xlix. 27. Falſe teacher; 
are wolves in ſheep's cloathing. Perſecutors of 
the church, and falſe paſtors, are alſo ravenoy; 
wolves. | 

The prophets ſpeak of the evening wolves. Yere. 
miah v. 6. A wolf of the evening ſhall ſpoil they, 

And Habakkuk i. 8. Their horſes are more fierce 
than the evening wolves, And Zephamih iii.. 
Her judges are evening wolves. St. Jerom on 
Habakkuk obſerves, that towards evening wolves 
are more dangerous, as being more hungry, Tn. 
ſtead of wolves of the evening, the Septuogint 
tranſlate it, wolves of Arabia; becauſe the H. 
brew word Arab ſignifies both the evening and 

Arabia. Wolves indeed are common in Arabia, 

but they have nothing peculiar in that country; 
ſo that there can be no reaſon to prefer thi 
tranſlation. 

The Chaldee interpreters explain — Benjamin 
ſhall ravine as a wolf, of the altar of burnt of- 
ferings at Jeruſalem, which was in the tribe of 

Benjamin. Others, refer it to that violent ſci- 
zure made by the children of Benjamin, of the 
young women that came to the tabernacle at 
Shiloh. Judg. xxi. 21. Others, refer it to Mor- 
decai, or to Saul, who were of the tribe of Ben. 
jamin, Others, explain it of St. Paul, who was 
alſo of this tribez and this interpretation has 
commonly prevailed among Chriſtian interpre- 
ters. Tertull. contr. Marcion. lib. v. cap. 1. An 

bBroſ. de benedic. Patriarch, cap. 12. Hieron. is 
Hai. lib. iv. & in Ofee, lib. ii. Auguſtin. Oc. 

The wolf is a fierce creature, abiding in foreſts, 

ravenous, preedy, crafty, of exquiſite quicknets 
of ſmell, having an head ſomething ſquare, and 
his hair inclined to grey, It is commonly fait, 
that what makes him ſo voracious is, that he has 
but one very large, ſhort gut, in which his foo! 
ſtays but a little time. But this is a popular miſ 

take: his guts are as long as other animals; 0! 
as a dog's, being himſelf a kind of wild dog. 
Dogs carried from Europe into New Spain, havc 
degenerated into wolves, 

Tfaiah xi. 6. Ixv. 25. deſcribing the tranquil reign of 
the Meſſiab, ſays, The wolf ſhall dævell with fle 
lamb, and the leopard ſpall lie down nvith the kid ; 
and the calf, and the young lion, and the ſulling bi- 
gether, and a littie child ſhall lead them. Our 


Saviour, Matth. x. 16. ſays, that he ſends his 


apoſtles as ſheep among wolves. Luke x. 3. And 
indeed, both Fexus and Pagans like ravenous and 
voracious wolves, perſecuted, and flew almoit all 
the apoſtles and diſciples of our Saviour. But 
at laſt theſe ſame wolves themſelves became con- 
verts; 


WOM 


verts, and docile as lambs: St. Paul, one of the 
moſt eager perſecutors of the church, was after- 
wards one of its moſt zealous defenders. 

WOMB. The fruit of the womb is children: 
Gen. xxx. 2. And the P/almift, cxxvii. 3. Chil- 
dren are the bleſſing of marriage. Pſal. cxxxii. 11. 
I will give you a ſon of your own, to inherit 
your throne. Pſal. xxii. 10. Lord, thou art my 
God from my mother's womb. | 

WOMAN. The' Lord having created all animals 

in pairs, male and female, and having brought 
them to Adam, in his review of 8 could 
not obſerve any one like himſelf, or created as a 
companion for him, Gen. ii. 20. Wherefore it 
is thought, he ſupplicated God, to give him a 
companion and aſſiſtant as he had done to the 
animals, God, therefore, caſt him into a pro- 
digious ſleep, and while he was ſleeping, took 
a rib from his fide, of which he formed the 
woman. When Adam awoke, he perceived her, 
and ſaid, this is bone of my bone, and fleſh of 
my fleſh ; ſhe ſhall be called Man-eſs, becauſe 
ſhe was taken out of man.” Wherefore a man ſhall 
forſake father and mother, and be united to his 
wife; and they two ſhall be but one fleſh ; or, 
they ſhall be but one in two different bodies, be- 
cauſe of the production of children, which are 
derived from both. 

Some writers have thought, that Adam was created 


of both ſexes; becauſe it is ſaid, in the image f 


God created he him; male and female created he 
them : this he ſays on the ſixth day. And in the 
following chapter he relates the formation of the 
woman as above. mentioned. It is therefore 
affirmed, that man was already formed male and 
female, before Eve was created. Others think, 
that the bodies of Adam and Eve were created 
on the ſixth day, but joined and faſtened ſide- 
ways to each other; that afterwards God ſent a 
deep ſleep on Adam, and then ſeparated the wo- 
man from him: and thus they explain thoſe 
words, He took one of his ribs, and cloſed up the 
Hleſh inſtead thereof. The Hebrew may be thus 
tranſlated : he took one (woman) out of his fide, 
and put fleſh in its place, Rabb. Samuel, Manaſſeh 
Ben-Iſrael, Maimonid. Eugubin. in Genef. in 
Co/ſmopeia, Others will have the man and the 
woman to have been created on the ſixth day, 
according to Gen, 1. 27. and that what 1s related 


chap. ii. 20, &c. is only a recapitulation, or a 
ſupplement, to what had been before mentioned 


concifely, dn. PE 
Some think, that the manner in which the creation 
of the woman is related by Moſes, ought to be 
underſtood metaphorically and allegorically, and 
Vor. II. PART 3. | 
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not in a real and hiſtorical manner. It muſt be 


owned, that the relation of the ſacred penman 


ſeems to call for an explication more ſublime 


than that of the bare letter: but it is dangerous 
to weaken the literal truth of Scripture; and 
the fathers always explained this paſſage literally. 


Some Rabbins think, that God had created for 
Adam a former wife, before Eve. See LILI TH. 
Profane authors relate of Prometheus, that he 


tormed man of the mud of the earth, and ſtole 
fire from heaven to animate him, Jupiter, pro- 
voked at this theft, ordered Vulcan to form a 
woman alſo of the mud of the earth: this wo- 
man was called Pandora. Jupiter gave her a 
box, full of miſerics and diſeaſes, to give to 
Prometheus. Epimetheus, who took Pandora to 
wife, accepted the box from Pandora, and opened 
it: immediately the diſeaſes and misfortunes 
flew out, and ſpread themſelves over mankind. 


He haſtefed to ſhut it up again, but it was too 


late : the evils were already gone; and at the 
bottom of the box there only remained HOPE. 


I This is underſtood to allude to the fall of man.] 
Woman was created as a companion and aſſiſtant 


to man: equal to him in that authority and ju- 
riſdiction which God gave them over all other 
animals: but after the fall, God made her ſub- 
ject to the government of man, Gen. iii. 16. 


Thy defire ſhall be to thy huſband, and he ſhall rule 


over thee. Beſide the duties preſcribed by the 
law, common to men and women, there were 
certain regulations peculiar to this ſex ; as thoſe 
legal uncleanneſſes during the times of their or- 
dinary infirmities, and thoſe that attended child- 
bearing, &c. The law does not allow any ac- 
tion of the woman againſt the man; but it per- 
mits the huſband to divorce his wile, and to 
cauſe her to be ſtoned, if the violate her conjugal 
vow: and when the tokens of virginity could 
not be found in them, their huſbands might put 
them away. | 


The Rabbins ſay, that whatſoever is forbid to men, 


in the negative precepts of the law, 1s alſo forbid 
to women ; but as to the affirmative precepts, 


they are not bound to thoſe which require a fixed 


time for their performance ; on account of the 


weakneſs and delicacy of the ſex, of their obe- 


dience to their huſbands, and of the ſervices 


they are obliged to perform for them. They 


ought to inform their huſbands of their monthly 
periods, that they may not approach them. 
Moreover, when they kneaded their bread, they 


were to make a little cake, which was formerly 
offered to the Lord, but at preſent is thrown into 


the fire, Laſtly, they 22 to light up a lamp 
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in their houſes on the Friday evening, againſt 

the night of the Sabbath. Theſe the Rabbins 

call precepts of the women. 
If a married woman made a vow, of whatever na- 


WO O 


famous things were committed in honour of faice 
deities; he ſacrificed and burnt incenſe on the high 


places, and on hills, and under every green tree; 


ſub ligno frondoſo. 


ture, ſhe was not bound by it, if her huſband WORD, in He. 527 Dabar; in Latin, Verbum, 


forbad it the ſame day. But if he ſtaid till the 
next day before he contradicted it, or, knowing 


the thing, if he held his peace, he was then ſup- 


poſed to conſent to it, and the woman was 
obliged to perform her vow, Numb. xxx. 7, &c. 
See 1 Cor. vit. 2, &c. for the duties of women 
towards their huſbands. The apoſtle would have 
them ſubmiſſive; as to Chri/?, Epheſ. v. 22. He 
forbids them to ſpeak or teach in the ch;;xch ; or 
to appear there with their heads uncovered, or 
without veils, 1 Cor. xi. 5. xiv. 34 He does 
not allow a woman to teach, or to domineer 
over her huſband ; he would have them continue 
in ſubmiſſion and ſilence. He adds, that the 
woman ſhall be ſaved in bearing and educating 
her children, if ſhe brings them up in faith, in 
charity, ſanCtity, and a ſober life. See the 
Epiſtle to Titus, ii. 4, 5, and the firſt Epi/ile of 
St. Peter, iii. 1, 2, 3, where modeſty is recom- 


mended to them, and great care in avoiding ſu- 


perfluous ornaments, and unneceſſary nery. | 
WOOD, Lignum, This term is often put for 
trees. | 
Ye ſhall not ſerve gods, the work of mens hands, wood 
and flone ; that is, idols made of wood or ſtone, 
Deut. iv. 28. | | 
Moſes ſweetened the waters in the deſart, by caſt- 
ing into them ſome of the wood Alva. Exod. 
xv. 25. See ALVA. | | | 
Feremiah xi. 19. (r py nM LXX. 'EuBdAu 
pev CU ele aglov avie. The Engliſh tranſlation 


reads it, Let us deſtroy the tree, with the fruit 
theresf,) ſpeaking of our Saviour's paſſion, de- 


ſcribes the rage of his enemies in theſe terms; 
Mittamus lignum in panem ejus, &c. Let us 
caſt wood into his bread, let us deſtroy him from 
off the lana of the living : and let his rame be 
known there no longer.” Several ſenſes are af- 
fixed to this paſſage. The Hebrezu ſays, lite- 
rally, Let us corrupt wood in his bread:“ Let 
us put poiſonous wood, let us grate ſome mor- 
tal root in his food, that may cauſe him to die, 
that may poiſon him. Lows de Dieu tranſlates 
it, Let us break wood on his fleſh, The Hebrew 


word that ſignifies bread, ſometimes allo ſtands - 


for fleſh. Glaſſius, Let us corrupt wood in his 
bread ; or let us corrupt his bread in the wood; 
let us poiſon the kneading-trough, in which he 
kneads his bread. [this 1s not an Eaſtern idea. ] 
WOODS. There is often mention made in Scrip- 
ture of woods or groyes, wherein a thouſand in- 


or Sermo; in Greek pie, Rhema, or Moyc:, 
Logos. In Scripture it is often put for zhing or 


matter: as Exod. ii. 14. Surely this thing [Heh, 


zbord] is known, To morrow the Lord ſhall do thi; 
thing Heb. word] in the land, Exod. ix. 5. 
will do a thing [ Heb. word] in 1ſrael, at which 
both the ears of every one that heareth it ſhall tingle, 
I Dam. iii. 11. And the reſt of the acts of Solomin, 
Heb. «vords of Solomon, 1 Kings xi. 41. 


Sometimes Scripture aſcribes to the word of God 


certain ſupernatural effects; or repreſents it as 
animated and active. So, He ſent his word and 
healed them. The book of Wiſdem aſcribes to the 
word of God the death of the firſt-born of Zyyz, 
Wiſdom xvii. 15. Xvi. 26. ix. I. xvi. 12. the 


_ miraculous effects of manna; the creation of the 


world; the healing of thoſe who looked up to 
the brazen ſerpent. The centurion in the G% 
hel ſays to our Saviour, Matth. viii. 8. Speak th; 
word only, and my ſervant ſhall be healed. And 
Jeſus Chrift lays to the devil that tempted him, 
Matth. iv. 4. Afar hall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth if 
God. Vide WorD, MEMRaA. 


WorD, Verbum. The word of God, is taken, 


either, 1. for that internal word heard by the 
prophets by their inſpiration from God, or 2. 
that which they heard externally, when God 


. ſpoke to them; as when he ſpoke to Moſes, face 


to face, or as one friend ſpeaks to another, 
Ex. xxxiii. 11. or 3. for that word which the 
miniſters of God, the prieſts, the apoſtles, the 
ſervants of God, declare in his name to the peo- 
ple. When Ehud the judge of Vrael came to 
Eglon king of Moab, he ſaid to him, Sir, I have 
a ſecret commiſſion to you ſrom God, Judg. iii. 
19, 20. or 4. For what is written in the ſacred 
books of the Old and New Teſtament. 


Word alſo ſignifies the command of God. Pſal. 


cvii. 20. He ſent forth his word, and healed 
them; he ſpake but one word, and health was 
reſtored to them: and Pſalm cxlvii. 18. Le ſend- 
eth out his award, and melieth them; i. e. the ice 
or hail: a word ſhall diflolve them. Thus the 
good centurion ſaid to Feſus Chrijt, Luke vii. 7. 


. Wherefore neither thought I myſelf worthy to come 


unto thee ; but ſay in a word, and my jervant ſhall 


be healed. | 


The words of my ſins, the words of a lye, of ini- 1 


quity, of ſongs; the words of knowledge, of 
underſtanding, of diſcipline, or conduct; wy 
| C 
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be explained, either of ſins, of a lye, of know- 
ledge, &c. or of diſcourſes uttered along with 
them. | 

Verbum regis, the orders of the king, Verbum ma- 
lum, a ſcandal; Loquar verbis meis, T will tell 
my reaſons. Verbis tuis facite ſtateram; make a 
balance for your words; never ſpeak them before 
you have well weighed what you have to ſay : 
David praiſed the Moit High by the words of 
his ſong; by pſalms, compoſed to his glory. 
The word of promiſes, the word of faith, the 
word of the croſs, the word of wiſdom, the 
word of life, the word of the truth of the goſpel ; 
a form of ſound words, are expreſſions eaſily un- 
derſtood. Sometimes the term word is redun- 


dant, as in this paſſage: Poſuit in eis verba fig- 
norum ſuorum. God put his word of prodigies 


in them; which is only faying, he made them 
the depoſitaries of his power to perform mira- 
oles. Thus the word of promiſe only means 
promiſes. The word of the croſs is, that preach- 
ing which declares Chrift crucified. The word 
of joy, is that which proclaims a life to come, 
and which gives life to the ſoul. The ſound 
word, is that oppoſed to vain, deceiving, dan- 
gerous lying diſcourſes of wicked men and he- 
retics. b . : 
WorD is alſo conſecrated and appropriated, 
to ſignify the only Son of the Father, the 
uncreated Wiſdom, the ſecond perſon of the 
moſt Holy Trinity, equal and conſubſtantial to 
the Father. St. 7%n the Evangeliſt, more ex- 
preſsly than any other, has opened to us the 
myſtery of the word of God, when he tells us, 
In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. T he ſame was 
in the beginning avith God. All things were made 
by him, and without him was not any thing made 
that ⁊bas made, e 
Word, put for the Eternal Word, or the ſecond 
| Perſon of the Trinity. The Chaldee para- 
phraſts, the moſt ancient 7ewwiſb writers extant, 
generally uſe the name MEMRA, or Wokp, 
where Moſes puts the name Fehovah. 
WorD, Memra. It is thought that under this term 
the authors of the Chaldee paraphraſes allude to 
the Son of God, the ſecond Perſon of the Tri- 
nity. Now, their teſtimony is ſo much the 
more conſiderable, as, having lived before, or 
at, the time of Fe/us Chriſt, they are irrefragable 
witneſſes of the ſentiments of their nation on 
this article; ſince their Targum, or explication, 
has always been, and ſtill is, in univerſal eſteem 


among the Jews. In the greater part of the 


paſſages where the ſacred name Jehovah oc- 
curs, theſe paraphraſts ſubſtitute the word 


WOR 


Memra, v dh ο Verbum Dei, which ſignifies 
the WoRD, and differs from Pitgama, which in 
Chaldee fignifies diſcourſe, And as they aſcribe 


to Memra all the attributes of Deity, it is con- 
_ cluded from hence, that they believed the divi- 


nity of the Word. 


In effect, according to them, it was Memra who 
created the world: who appeared to Abraham in 


the plain of Mamre; and to Jacob at Bethel. It 
was Memra to whom Jacob appealed to witneſs 
the covenant between him and Laban, Let the 
Word ſee between thee and me. The ſame Word 
appeared to AMoſes at Sinai; gave the law to the 
1/raelites; ſpoke face to face with that lawgiver 
marched at the head of that people ; enabled 
them to conquer nations, and was a conſuming 
fire to all who violated the law of the Lord. All 
theſe characters, where the paraphraſt uſes the 


word Memra, clearly denote Almighty God. 


This Word therefore was God, and the Hebrews 


were of this opinion, at the time that the Targum 
was compoled. 


This Memra anſwers to the Cachema, or Wiſdom 


mentioned by Solomon, Prov. iii. 9, 20. viii. 11, 


1. 11. 111. &c. 


The author of the book of Viſdom, who lived be- 


fore Jeſus Chriſt, expreſſes himſelf pretty much 
after the ſame manner. He ſays, that God cre- 
ated all things by his Word, Wiſ. ix. 1. Qi 


Feciſti omnia Verbo tuo; that it is not what the 


earth produces that feeds man; but the Word of 
the Almighty that ſupports him, Wiſd. xvi. 26. 


QJuoniam non nativitatis fructus paſcunt homines, 


ſed Sermo tuus hos, qui in te crediderint, conſervat. 


It was this Word that fed the Vraelites in the 
Deſart : it was the ſame Word that healed them 
after the biting of the ſerpents : Wiſd. xvi. 12. 
Neque herba neque malagma ſanavit eos, ſed tus 
Domine, Sermo qui ſanat omnia. It was the ſame 
Word who by his power deſtroyed the ſirſt-born 
of the Egyptians: Wild. xvii. 15. Exod, xii. 
29, 30. Omnipotens Sermo tuus de cælo à regalibus 


ſedibus durus debellator in mediam exterminis terram 


prgſilivit, & c. Vide FRAGMENTS, No. IX. p. 22. 


By the ſame Word Aaron ſtopped the impetuoſity 
of the fire that was kindled in the camp, and 


which threatened the deſtruction of all 1/-ael : 
Wiſd. xviii. 22. See Numb, xvi. 46. Non in vir- 


&c. 


Philo, a famous Jew, who lived at the time of 


Jeſus Chriſt, and who much ſtudied Plato, makes 
uſe of almoſt the ſame manner of ſpeaking, He 
ſays, for example, that God created. the world 
by his Word {Locos.) That the intelligible 


3 world 


12, &c. and by Jeſus the ſon of Sirach. Ecclus. 


tute corporis, ſed Verbo illum qui ſe vexa bat ſubjecit, 
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world is no other than the Word of God that 
created the world; that this inviſible Word is 
the true image of God. The Platoni/is, to ex- 
preſs the Creator of all things, ſometimes made 
uſe of the term Logos, which St. 70% alſo uſes 
to ſignify the Eternal Word. The Stoicks alſo 
made uſe of it againſt the Epicureans, who main- 
tained, that all things were produeed by chance, 
and without deſign : whereas the Platoniſis and 
the Stoichs pretended, that every thing was made 
by the Logos, i. e. the divine reaſon, or divine 
wiſdom. But it may be reaſonably doubted 
| whether the Platonifts, the Stoicks, any... Philo, 
by this word Loges, meant the Word of God, 
or God himſelf, after the manner that we un- 

derſtand it, | 
This has perplexed thoſe who deny the divinity of 
the Word. To elude the authority of the Tar- 
gum, Grotius has pretended, that, according to 
the Fewvs, God created a ſubaltern being, or ſe- 
condary Deity, by whoſe miniſtry he made the 
world. But this Being who creates, whoever 


he be, muſt of neceſſity be God, fince nothing 


can have this power but God, and this power 
the Targum aſcribes to Memra. 

M. Je Clerc ſays almoſt the ſame thing, writing on 
the firſt chapter of St. John. He maintains, 
that in all that Philo ſays of the Logos, he does 

not look on the Word as a diſtinct perſon, but 
makes an angel of it, and a principle inferior to 
the Deity. But though Philo might fail of due 

accuracy, in ſome paſſage wherein he diſcourſes 


of the Word, treating of a matter ſo ſublime 


and abſtruſe, we are not much to wonder at it; 
this inaccuracy ought not to be imputed to the 
Word itſelf. But we ſhould enquire whether St. 
John has not more accurately explained it in his 
goſpel, who was much better informed than 
Philo in the nature of the Memra, We may ſe- 


curely rely on the authority of this divine writer, 


who had his inſtructions from the mouth of Fe/us 
Chriſt himſelf, and by the inſpiration of his 
Spirit. 

St. Jahn, in his Go/pel, in his firſt Epiſtle, and in 
his Revelations, has cleared up the nature of the 
divine Word. The councils have fixed the lan- 
guage of the church on this important point, 
and the church by its deciſions has manifeſted 
its doctrine, concerning the conſubſtantiality of 
the Word, his nature, his unity, and the divi- 
nity of his perſon. 

WORK, Opus. This term has ſeveral ſignifica- 
tions: Quod eft opus veſtrum ? ſaid Pharaoh to 

| Foſeph's brethren : what is your profeſſion ? by 
what do you get your livelihood ? Gen. Xlvi. 33. 
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«lvii. 3. God reſted from his work, he ceaſed from 
producing new creatures, Gen. ii. 2. Opus De. 
mini terribile; the terrible wonders that God 


performed in the midſt of his people, Exod, 


xxxiv. 10. Works in foundery, in wood, in 
embroidery z works of the perfumer, of the car. 
penter, &c. Levit. xix. 13. Work is alſo often 
put for the management of life: Nui pueril- 


geſſit in opere, Tob. i. 4. And, to reward chem 
according to their works, Pſalm xxviit. 4. 


Vai. xxxii. 17. Peace ſhall be the work, or rather, 
the recompence of juſtice. And P/zl. cix. 20. 
Hloc opus eorum qui detrahunt mihi ; ſuch ſhall be 


the puniſhment of my backbiters. And 1/aia} 
xl. 10. Ecce opus illius ceram illo. He carries 
with him the recompence, and hire, of his la- 

bours. Habbaß. iii. 17. Mentietur opus olive; 
the work of the olive ſhall lye. This tree ſhall 
not reward him who has cultivated it. 1 Mace. 


ii. 47. Proſperatum ef} opus in manibus eorum; 
the undertaking ſucceeded in their hands. 


The 7ews are often reproached with having wor. 


ſhipped the works of their own hands ; the idols 


+ which they themſelves had made. Ifai. ii. 8. 


The work of God, is ſometimes put for his ven- 
geance : Let him make ſpeed, and haſten his work, 
that we may fee it, Iſai. v. 19. And Iſai. xxvi, 
12. Lord, thou wilt give us peace, for thou haſt 


done all that has happened to us; Thor, alſo hi} 


_ 2vrought all our aworks in us: and Ifai. xxviii. 21, 


The Lord prepares to do his work, but it is 2 
work which is ſtrange to him; he is going to 
labour, but this labour is very unwilling on his 
part. For the Lord fhall riſe up, as in mount Pe- 
razim, he ſhall be wrath, as in the valley of Gibem, 
that he may do his work, his ſtrange work, ans 
bring to paſs his act, his ſtrange act. 


Works of the law, in oppoſition to thoſe of grace, 


are the ceremonial works of the law of ///:s. 
Dead works, are fins. The works of the fleſh are 
thoſe, whoſe principle is concupiſcence. Faith, 
without works is dead, James ii. 17. Faith not 
enlivened by charity, and void of good mora! 
works, is a dead and uſeleſs faith. 


WORLD, mundus ; Greek, $050, coſmos 3 in 


 Hebrow, oa thebel, Sometimes this word is 
taken 


1. For the univerſe, comprehending the heavens, 


earth, ſea; the elements; angels, men, animals, 
in a word, all created beings. 


2. For the globe of the earth, the waters, and al! 


things therein contained, 


3. For the race of mankind. Thus Je/us Chri/ 


ſays to his apoſtles, John viii. 12. I an he lighs. 


of the world, And xvii. 25. O righteous Father, 
| hy 
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the world hath not known thee, And, xv, 18. If 


the world hate you, ye know that it hated me before 
it hated you. 


4. For the lovers of this world, the good things of 


this world: John xv. 19. If ye were of the world, 


the aworld would love his own but becauſe ye are 
not of the wworld, but I have choſen you out of the 
aworld ; therefore the world hateth you. And St. 
Paul ſays, Galat. vi. 14. The world is crucified 
rnto me, and I unto the vuorld. And St. Fobn 
ſays, 1 John ii. 15. Love ot the world, nor the 
things that are in the world : if any man love the 
world, the love of the father is not in him. 

Concerning the creation of the world, there are 
many queſtions propoſed, which we ſhall only 
touch upon. It is aſked, whether the whole 
maſs of matter was created at once? and whether 
all corporeal beings were ranged at the ſame 
time, or only in the ſpace of ſeven days, as 
Moſes deſcribes? Interpreters are of opinion, 
that God created all the matter of the univerſe, 
in an inſtant, by one ſimple act of his almighty 
will; but they are not agreed on the other 
queſtion. Some maintain, that ſeniible beings 
were not brought to their perfection, till after 
ſeven days. This is the opinion of the greater 
part of the fathers and interpreters, and 1s 
founded on Moſes's narration, who expreſſes it 
diſtinctly. Beſides, it cannot eaſily be conceived, 
that the chaos ſhould ſettle into order, till after 
an infinite variety of different motions, by 
which the parts of matter of unlike and incom- 
patible qualities were ſeparated from one an- 
other, and till there ſhould be an union and 
coaleſcence of thoſe which were of a fimilar 


nature; all which motions could not be per- 


formed till aſter a ſufficient ſpace of time. 

Others, as Philo, Alles. lib. i. de Mundi opificio, 
p. 6, 41, Origen, contra Celſum, lib. vi. St. 
Auſtin, lib. iv. de Genef. ad Lit. cap. 18. & lib. 
xi. de Civit. cap. 7. & lib. xii. Confef, cap. 29. 


&c. fearing conſequences contrary to the im- 


mutability and omnipotence of the Creator, from 
the opinion of a ſucceſſive creation, thought that 
nothing ſhould be inferred from Moſes's deſcrip- 
tion, but a mental ſucceſſion of order, and that 
he only repreſents the creation as performed in 
ſucceſſion of time, to accommodate himſelf to 
the apprehenſions of the vulgar, and to render 
his account more intelligible. The Wiſeman 
ſays, Eccluf. xvii. 1. He that livetb for ever 
created all things in general, or together. Matter, 
being obedient to the commands of the Al- 
mighty, needed no preparation, This is moſt 


plauſibly advanced in ſupport of this laſt opinion, Many difficulties are ſtarted concerning the dura- 
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But the firſt ſeems the moſt probable; and has 


the greater number of followers. 


It is enquired, at what ſeaſon of the year the world 


was created? The generality of the fathers 
think, it was created in the ſpring. So deter- 
mined a council, ſaid to have been held in Pa- 
leſtine, by Theophilus of Alexandria, at the in- 
ſtances of pope Victor. Concil. Paleſt. apud Be- 
dam, de ſex atat. Mundi. The poets deſcribe 


the firſt days of the world, like thoſe of a fine 


ſpring ſeaſon. But a great number contend, 


that the world was created in autumn. 'They 


urge, 1. That the Hebrews, the Egyptians, and 
molt of the Orientals, began their year in au- 
tumn; which cuſtom they had received from 
their anceſtors, and they from the firſt men, 


who would naturally begin their year from the 


time when the world began. 2. When God 
created man, and animals, he was to provide 
them with neceſſary nouriſhment. 3. Laſtly, 
there was fruit on the trees in the garden of 
Eden: We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the 
garden, ſays Eve. It was therefore autumn, in 
whatever place we ſuppoſe Adam to have been 
created, This opinion has been embraced by 
the moſt learned chronologiſts. 


The ancient Hebrews had very different notions of 


the ſyſtem of the univerſe, and the diſpoſition 
of its parts, from modern philoſophers and 
aſtronomers. Their ſyſtem was ſimple, and ac- 
commodated to the apprehenſions of the vulgar; 
and Scripture propoſes it as a received opinion, 


to which it conforms its expreſſions, in order to 


be underſtood by the people, rather than as a 
confirmation and approbation of it, as of a doc- 


trine requiring belief and ſubmiſſion. It leaves 


this kind of enquiries to the curioſity of philo- 
ſophers : This fore travail hath God given to the 


ſons of men, to be exerciſed therewith, The Hes 


brews believed, that at the beginning of the 
creation God divided the waters into two parts, 


one of which ſunk into the deep, and made the 


ſea ; the other was laid up above the firmament, 
where it ſupplies the rain, &c. 


They thought the earth to be wholly impregnated 


and penetrated by the waters; that all fountains 
and rivers returned into the ſea, from whence: 
they were ſupplied. They admitted of three 
heavens; 1. that wherein the birds fly, and the 
clouds are formed; 2. that in which the ſtars: 
are ſet; 3. that wherein the majeſty of the Moſt. 
High reſides ; whither St. Paul was tranſported,. 
and where he heard words unlawful to be ut- 
tered.. 2 Cor. X11. 4. 
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tion of the world. This duration may be con- 
ſidered either in reſpect of time paſt, or time 
future. The greater part of the ancient nations 
and kingdoms of which we have any accounts 
remaining, differ from each other concerning 
the duration of the world. The Chaldeans, the 
Egyptians, the Chineſe, the Greeks, the Hebrews, 
have different ways of computing the age of the 
world, Even the chronologers, who follow the 
Hebrew and the Vulgate, are not agreed among 
themſelves. The Hebrew text of -the Tews, 
and that of the Samaritans differ; and the tranſ- 
lation of the Septuagint, is very different from 
the Hebrew in this reſpect. According to Uſher, 
whoſe computation is at preſent generally fol- 
lowed, from the beginning of the world to the 
birth of Chrif?, we reckon juſt four thouſand 


ro N. B. The common reckoning of Cbriſt's 


irth, or A. D. is three years too late. 


As to the duration of the world to its final termi- 


nation, this is extremely doubtful, and uncertain. 
The Egyptians were of opinion, that after a 
revolution of 36,525 years, all the planets would 
be found on the ſame line, and that then the 
world would be renewed, either aſter a deluge, 
or a conflagration, They thought the world 
had already been renewed ſeveral times in ſuch 
a manner. This ſentiment was alſo common 
among the Greeks : but they were not agreed 
about the number of years of this great year. 
Some, as Ariſtarchus, aſſigned it 2484 years: 
others, as Aretes of Dynachium, 5552 years: 
Heraclitus and Linas, 10,800 years; others, 


18,000; Dion, 80,881; Orpheus, 100,020 years; 


Caſſander, 3,600,000. Plato, and his ſchool, 
as alſo Origen, were perſuaded, that after a 
certain number of years there was a ſucceſſion 


of new worlds; which opinion St. Auſtin re- 


futes. 


The Fews had an ancient tradition, Gemar. Abodah, 
Zarah, Cap. I. received from Elijah, (not the 


prophet of that name, but another, who lived 
after the captivity of Babylon, and 154 years 
aſter the rebuilding of the ſecond temple) ac- 
cording to this tradition, the world was to con- 
tinue 6000 years; 2000 in a ſtate of nature, be- 


fore the law; 2000 under the law; and 2000 


under the Meſiab. This tradition was adopted 
by ſeveral of the fathers, as St. Cyprian, Lactan- 
tius, St. Ambroſe, Irenæus, Hilarius, Gaudentius, 


of Breſcia, the aut. of the Orthodox Queſtions 


under the name of / ſtin, St. Ferom, Victorinus 


on the Revelations, Raban Maurus on Deutero- 

nomy, Jſidore of Seville, and a great number of 

later writers, ide apud Cornel. > Lapide, in 

Apoc. xx. 5. St. Auſtin ſeems pretty favourable 
| 4 
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to this opinion, in City of God, lib. xx. cap. ); 
but, elſewhere, he inveighs with ſome vehemence 
againſt the temerity of thoſe who dare to affirm, 
that the world ſhould continue but fix thouſand 
years; whereas they knew, that Ze/us Chriſt, in 
his goſpel, has declared, that the father alone 
has reſerved to himſelf the knowledge of the 
time of the laſt day. Matth. xxiv. 36. Vide & 


Accs i. 6, 7. According to this ſentiment, the 
world ought not to endure longer than about 


two hundred years more: from A. D. 1800. 


Many have thought that the world was eternal; 


that it always exiſted, and always will exiſt, 


Many have maintained, that there have been 


ſeveral worlds, which have ſucceeded one an- 
other, and that the world has been renewed 
ſeveral times: that matter is eternal, but that 
in the extent of eternity God has given it an in- 
finite variety of forms, which we call creation; 
that Mo/es has given us the hiſtory of the laſt of 
theſe creations. That God did not exiſt before 
his work ; for being eternal, and not capable of 
inactivity, he could not remain without action, 
nor leave matter to itſelf, without form or mo- 
tion, This opinion has been eſpouſed by a great 
number both of Fews and Mahometans, as Aver- 
roes, Avicenna, Alfaraba, and others, who made 
profeſſion of following the philoſophy of A4r:/{:tle. 
Some Chriſtian commentators, as Grotius and 
Vatablus, have been of opinion, that the words 
of Moſes, In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth, may be underſtood, according to 
the Hebrew, Before God created the heaven and 


the earth, every thing was contained in the chav, 


This would intimate the pre-exiſtence of matter, 
and even its eternity, before God had given it 
the form which it has retained ever ſince. 


The queſtion concerning the antiquity of the world, 


was renewed in the time of Maimonides, in the 
twelfth century. Maimon. Moſe Nebochin, par. 
11. Cap. 13, 14, &c. But it ſeems, that even in 
the time of Solomon, there were free-thinkers 
that maintained it. Eccleſ. i. 9, 10, 11. The 
thing that hath been, it is that which ſhall be ; and 
that which is done, is that which ſhall be done; ard 
there is no new thing under the ſun. Is there any 
thing, whereof it may be ſaid, See, this is new* 


It hath been already of old time, which awas before 
us, There is no remembrance of former thing', | 
neither ſhall there be any remembrance of things thal |} 
are to come, with thoſe that ſhall come after. They | 


that inſiſt on the eternity of the world never fail 
to quote the opinion of this prince, who was 
endued with ſo much wiſdom and underſtand- 
ing. Maimonides wrote on purpoſe to contute 


them, and the Hebrews reject as heretics, as 


excommunicated 
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excommunicated perſons, and expelled out of 
Iſrael, thoſe who pretend to maintain, that mat- 
ter is coeternal with God. True it is, that 
ſuch FJexvs as defend this ſentiment, endeavour 


to ſkreen themſelves, even by the authority of 
Maimonides himſelf, who, as they affirm, has 


not comprehended the creation of the world 


among the fundamental articles of the Jewiſß 
creed. | | 

In the fifteenth century, Rabbin Samuel Sarſa en- 
deavoured to reconcile the Pagan philoſophers 
with Moſes, on the ſubject of the creation of 
the world. Vide Menafſeh Ben- Iſrael, de creatione, 
Prob. 3. He contended, that the world was 


created out of nothing, but was formed of pre- 


exiſtent matter, in a ſucceſhon of ſeveral days, 
as we read in Geneſis, But Satſa was con- 
demned to be burned alive. Capantou, a Spaniſh 
Rabbin, eagerly ſolicited his condemnation, 
and he was ſupported by a great number of 
doctors of that time, and of his own nation. 
Yet the Fews tolerate thoſe who maintain, that 
before the world which we now inhabit, there 
was a former, which came to its period in the 
ſeventh millenary after its creation ; and that its 
ſucceſſor ſhall in like manner determine. They 
ſupport this opinion by a proof of but little 
ſolidity : it is becauſe Moſes begins his account 
by the letter beth, which ſtands for zue: this 
proceeds from the mint of the cabaliſts. Other 
doctors teach, that God created ſeven things 
before the univerſe: 1. the law, or wiſdom; 
2, hell; 3. paradiſe; 4. the throne of his glory ; 


5. the ſanctuary; 6. the name of the Meſſiab; 


7. repentance, All this is founded on paſlages 
of Scripture, underſtood prepoſterouſly, and in 
a remote ſenſe. 

WORM, Permis, Vermiculus. Scripture, to re- 
preſent the meanneſs and weakneſs of human 
nature, compares it to a worm of the earth 
becauſe nothing is weaker than this creature. 
Pſalm xxii. 6. I am a worm, and no man, a re- 


proach of men, and deſpiſed of the people. Words 
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great diſputes about the nature of the worm 
that gnaws the damned. Origen thought, that 
this was only a metaphorical fire. St. Ambroſe 
expreſsly denies, that this worm is corporeal. 
He maintains, that it is only remorſe of con- 
ſcience, which gives the ſinner no reſpite : Neque 
vermis eſt corporalis vermis ęſt, ed quod anime 
peccata mentem rei ſenſumque compungunt, & 
quedam exedunt viſcera conſcientie. St. Jerom, 
in Jſai. Ixvi. acknowledges it as the opi- 
nion of many, that this worm conſiſts only in 
the gnawings of conſcience. Thomas Aquinas 


_ embraced this opinion, and has been followed 


by ſeveral of the ſchoolmen. Thom. in 4 Diſtinct. 
50. q. 2. art. 3. ad 1 & 2. 


But St. Auſtin, de Civit. lib. xxi. cap. g. having 


carefully examined both theſe ſentiments, de- 
clares himſelf for that opinion which holds this 
worm is real and corporeal : Ergo tamen facilius 
et ut ad corpus dicam utrumque pertinere, quam 
neutrum. St. Chryſoſtom, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Theophylact, Proſper, in his third book of the 
Contemplative Life, Anſelm, Hugh of St. Victor, 


declare themſelves of this opinion. St. Bernard, 


in his Books of Conſideration, expreſſes himſelf 
in a manner favourable to each ſentiment. He 
obſerves plainly, that this worm is remorſe of 
conſcience ; but, at the ſame time, he ſpeaks of 
its biting, and of its nouriſhment, as of a thing 
real and ſenſible, He ſays, ſpeaking of an evil 
conſcience; Hic eff vermis qui non moritur, me- 
moria preteritorum, ſemel injefus vel potius in- 
natus, per peccatum, hafit firmiter, nequaquanm 
deinceps evellendus, nec cefſat rodere conſcientiam, 


edque paſtus, eſcd utique inconſumptibili, perpetuat 


It 


vitam. Horreo vermem mordacem, © mortem 
UIVACEM, | 
mult be confeſſed, that it is not eaſy to com- 


prehend how a worm can act on a ſoul ſeparate 
from the body; but is it impoſſible for God to 
effect, that by a worm, immortal and inſatiable, 
the ſoul ſhould be afflicted and tormented ? as it 


would be, if this worm was to act on a body 


which the Son of God applied to himſelf, to 


expreſs his ſtate of humiliation. Fear not, thou 
worm Jacob; ye Hebrews, humbled as worms 
of the earth, Iſaiah xli. 14. 

The worm of the damned which dies not, and the 
fire which ever burns. See FIRE. 

The expreſſion of a worm that gnaws and never 
dies, is taken from carrion expoſed to the birds 
of the air, and to worms and maggots z which 
is ſometimes conſumed by fire, to prevent the 
ſtench, and the corruption of the air: Vindicta 
carnis iinpii, ignis & vermis. Eccleſ. vii. 19. 
No one duns about the worms and the fire that 
conſume carrion and carcaſſes; but there are 


to which it was united by the will of the Creator. 


The action of the body on the ſoul, which ani- 


mates it, is not more immediate than what 
might be, by the will of God, the action of a 


worm on a ſoul, a worm always gnawing, 


always living, always greedy, and never ſatis- 
fied. | 


Worm, Vermiculus, is taken for ſcarlet. Moſes 


often uſes this term in his enumeration of the 
ſtuffs and colours employed in the veils of the 
tabernacle. The Hebrew words, Exod. xxv. 4. 
dpd tolahat ſbani, LXX. @avitsv, Rubrum, 
Aqu. 914210), tranſiucens. Sym. didgαiαo, 
tranſparens, V ulg. coccum. bis tinflum, or der- 

miculum.s 


ſhani. 
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miculum; the Septuagint, a colour red as ſcarlet ; 
properly ſignifies the worm coccus. Tolabat cer- 
tainly ſignifies a worm; 9. the worm called 
Tolahat alone can only denote a worm, 
in general; but Hani, alone, fignifies a deep 
red colour. Though your fins were as ſcarlet, 
(the /hannim) yet they ſhould become as white 
as ſnow, ſays 1jaiah, i. 18. And the ſpouſe in 


the Canticles ſays to his ſpouſe, thy lips are like 


a thread of ſcarlet, of hi. Cant. iv. 3. 


As the word ani may ſignify to, c double, 


Koyov 6:7A8v, Jerom, in ſome paſſages has taken 
it for wool twice dyed, coccum bis tinctum + and 


the Septuagint, for a ſtuff of two threads; but it 


is better to underſtand it of the worm coccus, in 
Arabic, kermes; whence comes the word crim/on, 
becauſe they uſe theſe little worms to dye their 
colour. 


The kermes, or coccus, is a ſmall round grain, or 


T 


ſhell, membranous, thin, ſmooth, and ſhining ; 


of a reddiſh brown colour, mixed with a whitiſh 
aſh-colour, about a quarter of an inch diameter, 
generally divided into two equal cavities, the 


greater of which is full of an almoſt infinite 


number of little oval eggs, very red, or vermil- 
lion colour; and the ſmaller cavity is full of a 
kind of liquor which is likewiſe red, and not 
very different from blood. This cod, or ſhell, 
is found on a kind of green oak, that grows 
only to the height of a ſhrub. 5 


heſe ſhrubs are found in Palęſtine, in Provence, 


in Languedoc, in Spain, in the iſle of Crete, and 
elſewhere. They remove theſe cods, or ſhells, 


from the leaves to which they are faſtened, and 


the worms, of which they are full, come out of 
the hole made by taking them from the leaf; 


they ſeparate theſe little animals from the ſhells 


by a ſieve, and put them together, by preſſing 
them lightly, and make them into balls the ſize 


of a pullet's egg. They were formerly much 


worm, which bites the green oak, and makes 


uſed for dying crimſon ; but are not ſo much 
in uſe, ſince the diſcovery of cochineal. The 
origin of the kermes is from a kind of gnat, or 


there a kind of bliſter, or bladder, in which it 


lays its eggs; theſe become red; and if they 
have time, are hatched, and produce a pro- 


digious quantity of little gnats of a red colour, 


which creeping about upon the ſhrub, that ſup- 
plied the place of a matrix to them, they leave 


_ thereon againſt the year following the rudiments 


WRESTLING of 


of thoſe grains or pods. 

Jacob. It is ſaid, Geneſis 
XXX11. 24. that when Jacob had made his people 
paſs over the brook Fabbok, he zwar left alone, 
and there wreſtled a man with him, until the break - 


ing of the day. And when he ſaw that he prevailed 


mot againſt Bim, he touched the hollow of his thiy}, 
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and the hollow of Jacob's thigh was out of joint, 4, 
he wreſtled with him. And he ſaid, Let me go, 


for the day breaketh : and he ſaid, I will not |; 


thee go, except thou bleſs me. The angel bleſſed 
him, and changed his name to {/rael; and Jaca 
called this place Peniel; g. the appearance [ face} 
of God. Maſes gives the name of man to him 
who wreſtled with Jacob, but no doubt it waz 


an angel: and the prophet Hoſea, xii. 4. affirms 


it; He had power over the angel, and prevailed, 
Several of the ancient fathers thought it was 
the Son of God, the ſecond perſon of the Holy 
Trinity, who appeared in this place. 7½in. 
Dialog. cum Tryphone. Clem. Alex. lib. i. Pedag. 
Jertull. contra Praxeam. FHilar. lib. v. & xv. de 


FTrinit. Athanaſ. Orat, 3. contra Arian, &c, 


Some of the Rabbins have pretended that it was 
the angel of Z/au, or rather the angel of the 
country of E/au, who wreſtled with Jacob, to 
compel him to reſign the right of primogeni- 
ture, which he had obtained from Eſau. 


As to the ſinew of Jacob's thigh, which was 


touched by the angel, it is thought the angel 
touched his thigh in that place, where the great 
bone enters the acetabulum of the os ſacrum. He 
touched him in the thickeſt and moſt fleſhy part 
of the thigh, and made the ſinews contract, 
which cond Jacob to be lame. Some ſay that 
he only halted for a few moments; others, that 
he halted till his arrival at Shechem ; others ſay, 
that he was lame all his life. Vide SIN Ew. 


It is enquired, whether this wreſtling of Jacob was 


a real event, or a viſion? T heodoret, Queſh, 1. 


92. in Deut. and the Rabbin Muimonides, in 


Aioſe Nebechim. par. 2. cap. 42. were of opinion, 
that this paſſed only in his mind, and imagina- 
tion. Jacob being ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the 
danger he was going to encounter, at meeting 
his brother Eſau, received this viſion of a man 
wreſtling with him; who, not being able to 
overcome him, ſays to him, you ſhall no longer 
be called Jacob but 1fracl; he that overpowers 


. God: and, if you prevail in ſtruggling with 


God, or with an angel, much more wil! you 
prevail when you ſtrive only againſt a man; 
your brother Eau. As a proof that this viſion 
was more than an ordinary dream, it ſcemed 
to him that the angel touched his thigh; and in 


effect, when he awoke, he found himſelf lame, 


probably by the force of his imagination. 


But the general ſentiment, and that which is bell 


founded, is, that this affair really happened to 
Jacob. The account of Maſes ſeems to admit 


of no other explication ; and Jacob's infirmity, 


which was a conſequence of it, proves that this 
mult be ſomething more than a dream. 
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ERXES, ſon of Darius ſon of Hy/aſpes, and 

his ſucceſſor in the kingdom of Pera, A.M. 
3519, ante A. D. 485. He was ſon to Aigſſa, 
daughter of Cyrus, and Darius his father de- 
clared him king a little before his death. To 
him are applied theſe words of Daniel, ix. 2, 
3, & c. Behold there ſhall land up yet three kings 
in Perſia, (Cyrus, Cambyſes, and Darius ſon of 
Huyſtaſpes) and the fourth ſhall be far richer than 
they all. And by his flrength, through his riches, 
he ſhall flir up all againſt the realm of Grecia. In 
effect, when Aerxes had ſubdued the Egyptians, 
the Phenicians, the iſle of Cyprus, Cilicia, Pam- 
phylia, Piſidia, Lycia, Caria, Myſia, Troas, the 


Helleſpont, Bythinia, and Pontus, in the ſpace of 


three or four years; he ſent ambaſſadors into 
Greece, to demand earth and water, in token of 
their ſubmiſſion. Herodot. lib. vii. cap. 25, &c. 
This being refuſed, the year following, he at- 
tacked the Greeks by ſea and land, with a pro- 
digious number of forces. It is well kgown 
from hiſtory how this great undertaking miſ- 
carried. He returned to S , and thence to 
Ecbatana. He was killed A.M. 3531, ante 
A. D. 473; his ſucceſſor was Artaxerxes ſur- 


had married one of his ſiſters, 


1 
Herodot. lib. vii. 
Joſepbus thinks, that the Jeg were ordered to 


march with him in this expedition. See 
SoLVYVI 


After his return from this famous and unfortunate 


expedition, Terxes gave orders to demoliſh all 
the temples of the Grecian cities in Aſia, which 
was executed accordingly. Strabo. lib. xiv. 
Cicero de legib. lib. ii. Aſchyl. in Perſis. Herodot. 
lib. viii. (There was none ſpared but that of 
Diana at Epheſus, probably by reaſon of its mag- 
nificence.) He did the ſame in all places through 


which he paſſed. He was induced to do this 


by zeal for the religion of the Magi, in which 
Zoroaſter had inſtructed him, and had infuſed 


into him the utmoſt horror of idols and images. 


At his return, he paſſed through Babylon, where 
he deſtroyed idolatry and idols, from the ſame 
motive. Strab. lib. xvi. Herodot. lib. i. Diodor. 
lib. ii. Arrian. de Expedit. Alex. lib. vii. Thus 
the prophecies of Jeremiah were fulfilled, who 
ſays, I. 2. Babylon is taken, Bel is confounded, 


Merodach is broken in pieces, her idols are con- 


founded, her images are broken in picces. And 


chap. li. 44, 47, 52. I will puniſh Bel in Baby- 


named Longimanus. Xerxes reigned only twelve ion, and I will bring forth out of his mouth that 
years. | . which he hath ſwallowed up. I will do judgment 
We are informed by Joſephus, Antig. lib. xi. cap. 5. upon the grauen images of Babylon. 
that this prince confirmed to the Fews all the XRYLOPHORIA, a feaſt of the Hebrews, in 
privileges granted them by Darius the ſon of which they brought wood into the temple with 
Hyſtaſpes, his father, and particularly, that which great ſolemnity, for the ſupport of the ſacred 
aſhgned to them the tribute of Samaria, for the fire that was continually burning on the altar 
charge of the ſacrifices offered in the temple of of burnt-ſacrifices. We do not find this feaſt = 
Feruſalem. mentioned in Scripture ; but Toſephus ſpeaks of | Wl 
In the ſecond year of his reign he marched againſt it, lib, ii. cap. xvii. de Bello. | "i 
the Egyptians; Herodot. lib. vii. and having Selden will have it that this proviſion was laid 4.3 
overcome them, he increaſed the yoke of their up in the month Ab, anſwering nearly to our Wy 
ſervitude. He gave the government of this king= July. Others place it in the month Elul, fl 
dom to his brother Achemenes ;z and at the end which anſwers to Auguſt. The Rabbins inform 1 
of the year returned to SHuſban. | us, that they prepared with great care the wood Jil 
Proud of the ſucceſs of this expedition, he re= that was to be burnt on the altar, that they þ 
ſolved on a war againſt the Greciant, at the made it very clean, and that they permitted no 


inſtigation of Mardonius the ſon of Gobrias, who rottenneſs, corruption, or mouldineſs among it. | i 
Vol. II. Pax r 3. U 
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V7EAR. The Hebrews had always years, of 


twelve months. But at the beginning, and 
in the time of Moſes, they were ſolar years, of 
twelve months each, having thirty days to the 


month; but the twelfth month had thirty-five 


days. We ſee by the reckoning of the days of 
the deluge, Gen. vii. that the Hebrexwv year con- 


ſiſted of three hundred and ſixty- five days. It 


is ſuppoſed that they had an intercalary month 


at the end of one hundred and twenty years; at 


which time the beginning of their year would 
be out of its place full thirty days, Vide Scaliger. 
de Emendat. Temporum, lib. iii. But it muſt be 


owned, that no mention is made in Scripture of 


A 


the thirteenth month, or of any intercalation. Ir 


is probable that Maſes retained the order of the 


Egyptian year, ſince he himſelf came out of 


Egypt, was born there, had been inſtructed, and 
brought up there, and ſince the people of 1/rael 


had been long accuſtomed to this year. But the . 
Egyptian year was ſolar, and conſiſted of twelve 


months of thirty days each, and had been ſo 
calculated for a very long time before. 


fter the time of Alexander the Great, and of the 
Grecians in Aſia, the Fews reckoned by lunar 


months, chiefly, in what related to religion, and 
to the teſtivals. Ecclus. xliii. 6. He made the 


moon alſo to ſerve in her ſeaſon, for a declaration of 


times, and a fign to the world. From the moon is 
the ſigu of feaſts, a light that decreaſeth in her per- 


fection. St. John, Rev. xi. 2, 3. Xii. 6, 14. 


xiii. 5. aſſigns but twelve hundred and ſixty days 


to three years and an half, i. e. 30 days to every 


month, and 360 days to a year. Maimonides 
tells us, that the years of the 7% -je were ſolar, 
and their months lunar; and Geminius, Iſagog. 
cap. 6. makes the ſame obſervation on the years 


of the Greeks : Univerſi Græci annos juxta ſolem, 


menſes vero & dies juxta lunam agebant. Since 
the compleating of the Talmud, they uſe years 
purely lunar; having alternately a full month of 
thirty days, and a defective month of twenty- 
nine days. To accommodate this lunar year to 
the courſe of the ſun, at the end of three years 


YE A 


they intercalate a whole month after Adar: 


which intercalated month they call Ve-adar, i. . 
ſecond Adar. 


The Civil Year of the Hebrews has always begun 


at autumn, at the month T:zr:, (i. e. September, 
and ſometimes enters October, according as the 
lunations happen.) But their ſacred years, by 
which the feftivals, aſſemblies, and other reli- 
gious acts, were regulated, begin in the ſpring 
at the month Niſan, (March, and ſometimes 2 
part of April, according to the courſe of the 
moon.) Vide MoNx THS. . 


Nothing is more equivocal among the ancients, 


than the term year. The year always has been, 


and ſtill is, a ſource of diſputes among the 


learned; on account of its duration, its begin- 
ning, or its end. Some think, that from the 
beginning of the world to the hundred and ſix- 
tieth year of Enoch, they reckoned only by 
weeks: and that the angel Uriel revealed to 
Enoch the uſe of months, years, the revolutions 


of the ſtars, and the return of the ſeaſons. Some 
nations formerly made their year to conſiſt of 


one month, others of four, others of ſix, others 
of ten, others of twelve. Some haye made one 
year of winter, another of ſummer. The be- 


ginning of the year was fixed ſometimes at au- 


tumn, ſometimes at ſpring, ſometimes at mid- 
winter. Some uſed lunar months, others ſolar. 
Even the days have been differently divided : 
ſome beginning them at evening, others at morn- 
ing, others at noon, others at midnight. With 


| Tome the hours were equal, both in winter and 


ſummer ; with others they were unequal. They 
counted twelve hours to.the day, and twelve to 
the night. In ſummer the hours of the day were 
longer than thoſe of the night; on the contrary, 


in winter the hours of the night were longeſt. 


See Hou, and FRAGMENT, No. CCLXII. 


Formerly the Egyptians allowed but one month to 


their year, Cenſorin, lib. vii. cap. 38. then two, 


then four months, and, laſtly, twelve months, 


Cenſorin. de die Natali. King Piſon is ſaid to 
have given it a regular form of twelve one 
| | 8 an 


89 


and five days. But this regulation muſt have 
been very ancient, ſince Moſes, who had been 
educated in Egypt, knew no other year than that 
of twelve months. The Egyptians began it at 
the riſing of the dog-ſtar, Porphyr. de Nymphe 
antro. or at the beginning of autumn: Plutarch 
de Ijide. For it appears that they varied in this, 
as well as in their months, beginning them ſome- 
times in the evening, ſometimes in the morning. 
We know not the form of the ancient Chaldear: 
year, becauſe their ancient hiſtory is unknown. 
They boaſted formerly of a prodigious antiquity, 
and pretended to have aſtronomical obſervations 
for 472,000 years, according to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, lib. IT, or 470,000 years, according. to 
Cicero, lib. it: de Divinat. or 720, ooo, accord- 


ing to Eprgenes, quoted by Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 


56. {The printcd books read only 720; but 
the ſequel of the-diſcourſe ſhews that it ought to 
be 720, ooo.) When Calithenes was at Babylon, 
and very inquiſitive h know the truth of this, he 
ſent word to Ariſtotle, (Vide Simplic, lib. iii. de 
Cœlo,) that he could find no obſervations more 
than 1903 years old: which brings us nearly to 
the time of the building of Babylon, We are 
aſſured, that they began their day at ſun-riſe, in 
honour of their principal Deity, the ſun. 
The Grecians at the beginning had no fixed years. 
Several people of Greece made their year of four 
months, Cenſorin. de die Natali, Thoſe of Ar- 


cadia firſt made it of one month; afterwards of 


three months: thoſe of Caria and Ararnaniad 


made it ſometimes of one month, ſometimes of 
ſix, But from the time of Homer it appears to 
have been ſettled at twelve months. The an- 
cient year of the Athenians was fixed at three 
hundred and ſixty days. Plin. lib. xxxiv. cap. 6. 
It was afterwards extended to three hundred and 
ſixty-five days. They began it at the vernal 
equinox : their days were reckoned from even- 
ing to evening, and the year was divided into 
four ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and 
winter. At the time of Homer they did not uſe 
the word hours; according to our manner of 
ſpeaking. The word hour in this poet ſignifies 
the Seaſons, Cenſorin, cap. 19. It was Anaximenes 
and Anaximander who received from the Babylo- 


nians the way of reckoning by hours, Laertius 
ex Phavorino. | 


a 


Among the Latins, Romulus's year conſiſted of 


ten months. Ovid. Faſt . as well as that of the 


Albans. It had three hundred days; began in 
March, and ended in December, Targuin is ſaid 
4 


YES 


to have added to it the two months of January 
and February, Funius apud Cenſorin. As to the 
civil year, the beginning was in January; be- 
cauſe then the ſun approaches us; as Ovid ſays, 
Principium capiunt Phoebus & annus idem. 


but the ſacred year, they continued to begin in 
March. 


The people of Lavinium made their years of thir- 


teen months, or 374 days. Thoſe of Umbria 
made it conſiſt of fourteen months. The Albans 
allotted thirty-ſix days to the month of March : 
twelve to ay ; twenty-eight to Auguſt; ſixteen 
to September; thoſe of Tuſculum appointed thirty- 
ſix days to July, and vhirty-two to October. 
Thoſe of Aricia made it conſiſt of thirty-nine 
days. Neither the Romans, nor any other peo- 
ple of Italy, reckoned by weeks, as did the Ori- 
entals ; but they had three terms for reckoning 
the days of every month. The kalends were al- 
ways the firſt day of the month. In the months 
of March, May, July, and October, the fix firſt 
days belonged to the nones. The other months 
of the year had but four days before the nones. 
From the nones to the ides were always eight 
days. What remained after the ides was rec- 
koned according to its diſtance from the follow- 
ing kalends. | 


The Hebrews always reckoned by weeks, as a me- 


morial of the creation of the world in ſeven days. 
They had weeks of ſeven years each, at the term 
of which was the ſabbatical year: alſo weeks of 
ſeven times ſeven years, terminated by the year 
of jubilee; and finally, weeks of ſeven days. 


The day was reckoned among them from evening 


to evening, both in their ſacred and civil ac- 
counts. Moſes makes no diſtinction in this re- 
ſpect between feſtival days and other days. The 
feaſts began, Exod. xii. 6. 21277 p2 Vulg. ad 
veſperum. Heb. inter duas veſperas, i. e. between 
the declining and ſetting of the ſun. After the 
Jeaus were in ſubjection to the Greeks, and then 
to the Romans, they were obliged to conform to 
their cuſtoms, to maintain order, by beginning 


their day at midnight, or in the morning, and 


by diſtributing the day into twelve unequal hours, 
as alſo the night. This uſage is plainly ex- 


preſſed in St. Matthew, xx. 3, 4. and St. Fohn, 


Xi. 9. Vide FRAGMENT, No. CCLXIII, p. 167. 


YESTERDAY, is uſed to denote all time 


paſt, even at a diſtance; as to-day denotes 
time preſent, but of a larger extent than the 
very day on which one ſpeaks : Exod. xxi. 29. 
If the ox was wont to puſh with his horn in time paſt; 


ebrew 


YORK 


Heb. yeſterday. And it came to paſs, when all 
that knew him before time ſaw ; Heb. yeſterday z 
auhereas thou cameſt but yeſterday, 2 Sam. xv. 20. 
or lately. Jeſus Chrift, the ſame yeſterday, and 
to-day, and for ever. Heb. xiii. 8. His doctrine, 
like his perſon, admits of no variation, his truths 
are invariable. With him there are neither yeſ- 
terday, nor to-morrow, but a continued to-day. 
2 ſays, viii. 9. We are but of yeſterday, and 
now nothing; becauſe our days upon earth are 
a ſhadow. 25 ES 
[YOKE. It appears that yokes were of two kinds, 
as two words are uſed to denote them in the 
Hebrew : one refers to ſuch yokes as were put 
upon the necks of cattle, and in which they la- 
boured : ſo Numb. xix. 2. the heifer which had 
not borne a yoke ;z the ſame Deut. xxi. 3. This 
yoke we preſume may be ſeen in our Plate of 
Threſhing, FRAGMENT, No. XLVIII. The 
ſubjects of Solomon complain that he had made 
his yoke heavy to them, 1 Kings xii. 10. and 
they uſe the ſame word: — But Jeremiah, 
xxvii. 2. made him bonds and yokes of another 
conſtruction, and fitted to the human neck; 
which he expreſſes by another word; moſt pro- 
bably, they were ſuch as ſlaves were uſed to 
wear, when at labour; however, they were the 
ſign of bondage. We read of yokes of iron, 
Deut. xxviii. 48. Jer. xxviii. 13. The ceremo- 
nies of the Maſaic ritual are called a yoke, Acts 
xv. 10. Gal. v. 1. as alſo tyrannical authority: 


but Chrift ſays, his yoke is eaſy, and his burthen 


is light, Match. xi. 29.] 


You 

[YOKE-FELLOW, Phil. iv. 3. The apoſtle in 
this paſſage intreats a perſon whom he calls 275 
yoke-fellow :—ſome underſtand the word Syzigys, 
here rendered yoke-fellow, as a proper name, as 
if he had ſaid, My honeſt Syzigus—(your name 
ſignifies yoke-fellow, and we have been yoke. 
fellows in the glorious cauſe of CHriſtianity) but 
others think it only implies the latter idea, of 
_ aſſociation. —Married perſons are ſpoken of as 
drawing in the ſame yoke, 2 Cor. vi. 14. Be not 
unequally yoked with unbelievers : it is probable 
the apoſtle alludes to Deut. xxii. 10. where it 


is forbid, to plough with an ox and an aſs, in 


the ſame yoke. See 1 Tim. vi. 1. Lam. iii. 27. 

[YOUNG. This word is applied not only to chil- 
dren, or perſons little advanced in life, but alſo 
to perſons long ſince arrived to years of matu- 
rity: ſo Benjamin is called a child, when above 
thirty years of age, Gen. xliv. 20. and Timothy 
is adviſed to let no man deſpiſe his youth, and to 
flee youthful luſts, when he could not be leſs ad- 
vanced in life, but probably was more; having 
been in the miniſtry twelve or fourteen years, 
Vide alſo 1 Sam. ix. 2. xxx. 17. So we find ſol- 
diers are called young men, 2 Sam. ii. 14. Let the 
young men ariſe and play before us, —meaning 
ſtrong, able, active, vivacious men; and the 
ſame is its meaning, Iſaiah xl. 30. Even the youth, 
the vigorous, the robuſt, ſhall faint and be 
weary—perhaps, alſo, Prov. vii. 7. the sTouT] 

Hippocrates ſays, a man is young till twenty-eight; 
but Varro, (and I think, Ariſtotle) extends youth 
to thirty-five, 8 
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AANANNIM, mDayy, geevaviu, motions 2 

/ otherwiſe, he motion of him that ſleeps ; from 
yx t/aha, to wander, to go up and down, and 
from u num, to ſleep otherwiſe, to tranſport; 
from jyx t/ahon., | 

ZAANANNIM, or Saananim, a city of Naphthali, 
Joſh. xix. 33. Micah i. 11. | Zaanan, Eng. Tr.] 

ZAAVAN, pyr, terror, fear, vexation, emotion; 
from M zathah. pn 1 

I. ZABAD, ſon of Nathan, and father of Ophal, 
of Judah, 1 Chron. ii. 36, 37. 

II. ZABAD, ſon of Tahath, and father of Shuthelah, 
of Ephraim, 1 Chron. vii. 21. 

III. ZABAD, ſon of Shimeath, an Ammoniteſs, who, 
with TFehozabad, ſon of Shimrith, a Moabiteſs, 
killed Jah king of Fudah, 2 Chron, xxiv. 26. 
A. M. 3165, ante A. D. 839. 

IV. ZABAD, who put away his wife, taken con- 
trary to the law, Ezra x. 27. 

_ ZABADEANS, Z#eBu%u7, See LABUD. | 

ZABADEANS, Arabians who dwelt eaſt of the 
mountains of Gilead. Jonathan Maccabeus over- 
came them A. M. 3860, 1 Mace. xii. 31. But 

it is very probable, that inſtead of Zabadeans, 
which is a name entirely unknown, we ſhould 
read Nabatheans, as Foſephus does. "The Naba- 
theans are well known. 

ZABBAI, n, Cas, that runs or glides ; from 2 
⁊zub. 1 


ZABB Al, ſon of Bebai, ſeparated from his wife 


married againſt the law, Ezra x. 28. 

ZABDI, , portion, dowry; from T2) zabad. 

I. ZABDI, or Zabdias : ſon of Zerah, and grand- 
father of Achan, Joſb. vii. 1. | 

II. ZaBDI, yeoman of the wine-cellar to king 
David, x Chron. xxvii. 27. 

ZABDIAH, n, or Zabdi, God is my portion. 

ZABDIEL, on, portion of God, from 121 zabad, 
a portion, and & el, God. | 

I, ZABDIEL, father of Jaſbobeam. He com- 
manded the twenty- four thouſand men who 
ſerved in the firſt month, as the life- guard of 
king David, 1 Chron, xxvii. 2. 

II. ZABDIEIL, king of Arabia: he killed Alexander 
Vol. II. Parr 3. | = 


ZAB | 
Balas, king of Syria, who had fled to him for 
refuge, and ſent his head to Ptolemy Philometor, 
king of Egypt, then in Syria, in purſuit of Alex- 
ander Balas, 1 Macc. xi, 17. A.M, 3869, ante 
A. D. 145. Diodorus Siculus, lib. xxxii. gives 
the name of Diocles to this Zabdiel. Profane hiſ- 


torians tell this ſtory with ſome variation. They 
ſay that the generals of Alexander Balas, pro- 


viding for their own ſecurity and intereſt, when 


their maſter retired into Cilicia, they treated pri- 
vately with Demetrius Nicator, ſon-in-law of 
Ptolemy Philometor, and treacherouſly flew Alex- 
ander, ſending his head to Ptolemy by Zabdiel, 
whom we have now mentioned, Polyb. Diodor. 
apud Uſſer. ad A. M. 3859. 

Z ABIANS, =vas ?/abum. Theſe are ſaid to be 
ancient Chal/deans, addicted to aſtrology, and to 
the worſhip of the ſtars; and whoſe chief em- 
ployment was, to form Taliſmans under certain 
aſpects of the planets. It is doubted whether 
the Zabiaus were a particular people, or a ſect of 
philoſophers; and whether their name denotes 
their religion, their country, or ſituation. On 
this matter there are five or ſix different opinions, 
vide Spencer de Legib. Hebr. ritual. lib. ii. cap. I. 
de Zabis. Some think the name Zabians comes 
from Zaba, or rather Saba, ſon of Ch; or from 
Zabah, an army, becauſe they worſhipped the 
hoſt of heaven; or from the Arabic Tzabin, 
which ſignifies the eaſt-wind, becauſe theſe peo= 
ple were Chaldeans, and known by the name of 
Orientals. Spencer believes the beſt etymology 
is that of Scaliger, Epiſt. lib. i. Ep. 62. who 


thinks, that Zabiim ſigniſies Orientals, or Chals 


deans; he thinks alſo this name ought not to be 
confined to the Chaldeans, but to be extended to 


all who followed their principles; as the Fgyp- 


tians, the Nabatheans, the Canaanites, Syrians, 
&c. 90 that the name Zabian would denote 2 
ſect ſpread far and wide throughout the Eat. 
What was the religion, and philoſophy, of the Za- 
 bians Some think it was the moſt ancient reli- 
gion of the world. Some place the origin of it 
under Seth, the ſon of Adam; others under 


X | Noah; 
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Nah; others under Naber, the father of Terah, 
and grandfather of Abraham. Maimonides, More 
Nevech. lib. iii. thinks, that Arabam followed 
the religion and principles of the Zabians, while 
he was in CHa. One of titeir chief articles of 
religion was, the worſhip of the ſtars, and a 
kind of magic; which makes Spencer ſay, they 
were Pagans, and that their religion, ſo much of 
it as was known to the eb and Arabian au- 
thors, was only a corruption of Fudaiſm, and 
borrowed in many things from the ancient Cha/- 
deans, the Fews, Platoniſls, and Gngſtics: and 
that a mixture of theſe compoſed their religion. 
He adds, that the name of Zab:ians, and even 
their religion itſelf, as now profeſſed, is very 
modern, and not earlier than Maßbomet; ſince 
neither their name, nor religion, occurs in any 


ancient author, Greek or Latin, nor in any work 


written before the Koran. 
Hyde, in his Account of the Religion of the Per- 

fans, has endeavoured to prove, that the ancient 
Zahians were no Gentiles; that Shem and Elam 
were the firſt authors of their religion; that if af- 
terwards it became burthened with any ſuper- 
ſtitions, Abraham reformed it, and ſupported its 
reformation againſt Nimrod, who perſecuted it : 
that Zoroafter came afterwards, and re-eſtabliſhed 
the worſhip of the true God, which Abraham 
had taught before. True it is, that the ancient 
Perſians, or Zabians, maintained a continual fire 
on their altars, and in their temples; but the 
ſame might be ſeen at Jeruſalem on the altar of 
that temple, where the prieſts took care that the 
fire never went out. They ſeemed to worſhip 
the ſun; but he thinks this was only a {ſecondary 
worſhip, and ſubordinate to that of the true God. 

The remains of the ancient Perfans in the Eaſt, 
conſtantly afhrm to thoſe who enquire of them, 
that this reſpect to the ſun is only a reſpect of 
civility, ſuch as is paid to kings, and their of- 
ficers. 8 | 

It is ſaid that the religion of the Zabians is the 

moſt ancient in the world, after that of Adam 
and the patriarchs. 


The unity of God, and the neceſlity of a Mediator, 


was an original perſuaſion, throughout the race 
of mankind. See Prideaux Connect. p. 1. lib. 


iii. and the authors whom he quotes. The unity 


of the Godhead is diſcoverable by the light of 


nature; our need of a Mediator to obtain acceſs 
to the ſupreme being, is a conſequence of our 
degeneracy. But ſome men having no knowledge 
of him, or having loſt what had been revealed 
to Adam of the qualities of the Mediator, they 
had recourſe to mediators of their own chooſing, 


Z AB 
through whom they might addreſs the ſupreme - 
God, This was the firſt ſtep towards idolatry, 
Then, obſerving nothing in nature of greater 
perfection than the ſtars, in which they imagined 


that certain intelligences reſided, which ani- 
mated .and governed thoſe vaſt bodies ; they 


thought that none could be fitter for the office of 
_ Mediatorſhip between God and themſelves. And 


becauſe the planets, of all the celeſtial bodies, 
were neareſt to the earth, and ſeemed to hay: 
the greateſl influence over it, they aſcribed ty 
them the chief place among theſe mediators, and 
upon that account made them the objects of their 
worſhip, [We may probably inveſtigate this in 


another work. ] 


Such was the origin of idolatry. Firſt they ſet up | 


tents, or chapels, to theſe powers : then they 
repreſented them by ſtatues and images. Theſe 
images at firſt were only regarded as ſacred ha- 
bitations, wherein the intelligences reſided: and 
thoſe who worſhipped one of them, only paid ita 
relative adoration, with reſpect to the planet to 
which it belonged Afterwards, they proceeded 
to . make ſtatues, in which they imagined that 
after their conſecration theſe intelligences were 
as much preſent by their influence, as in the 
planets themſelves, and that prayers addreſſed to 
theſe were as effectual, as if addreſſed to the 
others, This was the origin of the worſhip of 
ſtatues or images. 


They were inveſted with the names of the planets | 


they repreſented: as Saturn, Fupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana. Theſe 
were what the ancients called the great gods. 
Afterwards an opinion prevailed, that the fouls 
of good men, after their ſeparation from the 
body, might ſerve as mediarors and interceſſors 
between God and man; whence they deiſied 
many whom they thought to have been juit and 
good men: by which the number of deities was 
greatly increaſed. | 


This religion took its riſe among the Chaldeans : 


their knowledge in aſtronomy contributed to in- 
cline them to it. This obliged Abraham to aban- 
don Chaldea, From Chaldea this worſhip ſpread 
through the Za/?, from thence into Eg from 
Egypt into Greece, and among the nations of the 
Met. The firſt authors of this ſuperſtition were 
known in the Ea by the name of Z2ab:ans, or 
Sabbeans, Maimon. Moreh. Nebochim, Pocecs. 
Specimen. Hiftor. Arab. Thom. Hyde, Hit. Relig. 


veter. Perſarum. 


The remains of this ancient ſect are ſtill ſubſiſting 


in the Eaſt by the name of Sabbeans, which they 
pretend to have received from Sabius the ſon of 


Feu 
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Seth, They have ſtill among them a book which 
they aſcribe to Seth, which contains the doctrine 
of their ſeCt. 
To this ſect of the Sabheans was diametrically op- 
poſed that of the Magi; who held images and 
idols in abhorrence, and worſhipped God only by 
fire. They began in Per/ia, and ſpread to the 
Indies, where they ſtill ſubſiſt. They acknow- 
ledge two principles, 'one of good, the other of 
evil. See Mer. 1 
To return to the Zabians; as the ſyſtem we have 
now propoled concerning their origin and pro- 
greſs, is founded neither on matter of fact, nor 
on accounts of ancient hiſtorians, nor on the cre- 
dit of any authentic monuments; we think our- 
ſelves obliged to acquaint the reader, that all this 
is an hypotheſis, probable, indeed, but of ſmall 
. aſſurance. | | 
Zabians, or Sabbeans, is not the name of a par- 
ticular nation, but of a religion known in the 


Eaſt, and of thoſe who profeſs it. It is not very 


clear in what the religion of the Zabians princi— 
pally conſiſts. The Orientals themſelves are not 
very conſiſtent on this ſubject, But it is certain, 
that this religion is one of the three, to which 
AMahomet gave his protection, and a kind of ap- 
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law from Seth and Enoch; whoſe books they 


pretend to have, which are full of moral inſtruc- 
tions, recommending the practice of virtue, and 
abhorrence of vice. They pray to God ſeven 
times a day, with intenſe application. They 
faſt during the whole courſe of a moon, from 


ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet, without eating or drinking. 


This faſt always concludes at the ſummer equi- 
nox. : | 


They honour the temple of Mecca, and have a 


great reſpect for the pyramids of Egypt; for 
they think that Sabi, ſon of don, or Enoch, is 


buried under the third of them. But their chief 


pilgrimage is to a place near Haram, (the an- 
cient Charre, or Haran) in Meſopotamia, which 
ſome think to be the place of Abrabam's birth; 
and it certainly is the place from whence he de- 
parted with his family for the land of Canaan. 
Some inſiſt, that the Zabrans reſpect this place, 
becauſe of Sabi the ſon of Mari, who lived in 
Abrakam's. time; and from whom they derive 
their origin, and perhaps their religion, with 
more probability, than from Sabi the ſon of 
Enoch, who lived before the deluge. 


Ben-hazem ſays, that the religion of the Zabians ig 


not only the firſt, and the moſt ancient, but was 


probation, in his Koran. Theſe three religions the molt general (if not the only) religion of the ill 
are, Judaiſm, Chriſtianity, and Zabiiſm ; becauſe world till the time of Abraham, from whom the 0 
they either have, or pretended to have, books other religions are deſcended. And in their hiſ- ml 
compoſed by thoſe patriarchs and prophets, tories the Arabians commonly ſay, that the an- lil 
who . are acknowledged by Mahomet and the cient Perfians, Chaldeans, Aſſyrians, Grecians, 10 
Mufſulmen. Egyptians and Jadians, were all Zabians, before if! 
According to Houſſain Vaez, in his Perſian para- they embraced Fudaiſm, Chriſtianity, or Mabo— ib 
phraſe on the Koran, the Zabians have ſeveral metaniſm; and the Oriental Chriftians make no 1 
obſervances derived from Judaiſin, Chriſtianity, difficulty to affirm, that Conſtantine the Great i} 
and Mahometaniſm. They honour angels witha quitted the religion of the Zabians, ſor that of | 


religious worſhip : they read the Pſalms of 
David : they pray, turning towards the /, 
and ſometimes towards the north, Some think 
they have the ſame principles as the Sadducees. 

They have alſo a book, ſays M. d' Herbelot, Bibl. 
Orient. Art. Sabi, which they aſcribe to Adam, 
and which is as their bible; the characters of 
which are very particular, but the language is 
almoſt entirely CHaldean. They have a great 


veneration for John the Baptiſt, whoſe diſciples 


they profeſs to be. They uſe a kind of bap- 
tiſm, whence ſome travellers give them the name 


of Chriſtians of St. John. Their language is 


the CHriſtians. OE 


Some confound the Zabians with the Magians, or 


Guebres, or Gaures, the worſhippers of fire in 
Perſia; but thoſe who are more correct care- 
fully diſtinguiſh them. 


We do not find the name of Zabians in Scripture 


and the reaſon that we mention them, is, be- 
cauſe the Rabbins and commentators often ſpeak 
of them; pretending that Meſes had them in 
view, in ſeveral of his ceremonial laws, either to 
contradiCty or to rectify the cuſtoms and cere- 
monies of the Zabians, See Spencer, de Legibus 
Hebræorum Ritualibus, lib. tl, 


[The Druids of Britain had many principles and 


almoſt all Syrian or Chaldee. ru. any. | 
practices in common with the Zabiant; and with | gl 


Ben-Schunab, a Perſian author, calls the Zabians . 1 ae ; 
Sirians, or Syrians. According to him they are the ancient patriarchal religion. The reader of 
deſcended from the moſt ancient nation of the Britiſh hiſtory will improve this hint.) | 
world, and uſe even to this day, at leaſt in their ZABINA, Nai, G#Bevua, that runs now ; ſrom | || 
books, the language of Adam and his children; au g, 10 run or flow, and 83 na, nome other- i || 
and they have reccived their religion and their wiſe, at buys; from the Chaldee I zabar. 

| 
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ZABINA, one who diſmiſſed his foreign wife after 


the return from Babylon, Eſra x. 43. 

Z ABU D, n, portion, or endowed; from d 2a- 
bad, a dowry. 

ZABUD, ſon of Nathan, a favourite of king Solo- 
mon, 1 Kings iv. 5. 

ZACCAI, , G@xain, pure, clean; from P zacac; 
according to the Syriac, juſt, or juſtified. 


ZACCAI, or Zachai. His children returned from 


Babylon, to the number of ſeven hundred and 
ſixty. Ezra ii. . 5 


Z ACCHEUS, Zan xa See ZAccl. 

I. ZACCHEUS. Judas Maccabæus left Simon, 
Joſeph and Zaccheus, to beſiege the ſons of Bean, 
in two towers, 2 Macc. x. 19, 1 Macc. v. 4, 5 
A. M. 3840, ante A. D. 164. But Simon's peo- 
ple being bribed with money, permitted ſome to 
eſcape. Judas put theſe traitors to death. It 
is not plain that 70% h, Simon, or Zaccheus, had 

any ſhare in this treachery, 

II. ZacchEus, chief of the Publicans; i. e. far- 
mer- general of the revenue, Luke xix. 1, 2, 3, 
& c. A. D. 33, a little before the death of our 
Saviour. When Te/us Chrift paſſed through 

Fericho, Zaccheus greatly deſired to ſee him, but 
could not, becauſe of the multitude, and becauſe 
he was low of ſtature. He therefore ran before, 
and climbed up into a ſycamore-tree. When 
Feſus came to that place, he lifted up his eyes, 

and ſaid to him, Zaccheus, make haſte and come 
dean, for to-day I muſt abide at thy houſe. Zac- 
cheus immediately came down, and received him 
with much joy. Thoſe who ſaw this murmured, 
and ſaid within themſelves, he is gone to be a gueſt 
evith a man, a ſinner ! In the mean time Zaccheus 
ſaid to Jeſus, Behold, Lord, the half of my goods 1 
give to the poor; and if I have taken any thing from 
any man by falſe accuſation, I reſtore him four- fold. 
he Roman laws condemned Publicans, when 
convicted of extortion, to make reſtitution to 
four times the value. | 


[Notwithſtanding the general diſrepute of Publi- 


cans or tax gatherers, Zaccheus could not have 

- acquired all his property by injuſtice; if one 
eighth part of it would have enabled him to make 
ſour- fold reſtitution : indeed he ſeems rather to 
fay, that he had not wronged any, by his uſe of 

the particle Ig. | 

Jeſus Chriſt anſwered him, This day is ſalvation 
come to this houſe, foraſmuch as he alſo is a ſon of 
Abraham. This is all that Scripture informs us 
of Zaccheus the Publican. Some have thought, 
that he was a Gentile before his converſion ; but 
the opinion of commentators 1s, that he was a 
Jeu for many of this nation exerciſed the em- 


ployment of a Publican, Clemens Alexandrinus 
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fays, Stromat. lib. iv. many did not diſtinguiſh 
Zaccheus from St. Matthew, pretending he was 
advanced to the apoſtleſhip after the death of 
Judas. Others have affirmed, that St. Petey 
ordained him biſhop of Cæſarea in Paleſtine, Con- 
tit. Clem. lib. vii. cap. 46. Recognit. lib. ili. cap, 
65, 74. Rujin. Prefat, Recognit. Vide & Chyy. 
ſolog. homil. de Zacheo, But it is probable they 
confounded him .with another Zaccheus, biſho 

of this church in the ſecond century. Prede/;. 
nat. Serm. cap. 11, 13. | 

ZACCHUR, n, that remembers, or is remen. 
bered : otherwiſe, male; from Y zacar, male, 
Or Memory. | 

I. ZACCHUR, Zaccur, Zachur, or Zechur, father 
of Shammua, of Reyben, Numb. xiii 4. 

II. Zacchun, fon of Hamuel, and father of $hime;, 
1 Chron. iv. 26. f 1 

III. Zaccnur, a Levite, of the family of Merari, 
1 Chron. xxiv. 27. | 

IV. ZACCHUR, a Levite and ſinger, ſon of Aſapb, 
1 Chron. xxv. 2. | 

V. ZACCHUR, or Zabbud, ſon of Bigvai or Duri; 
he feturned from the captivity of Babylon, with 
his brother Uſhaz, and ſeventy of their family, 
[ Zabbud] Ezra vin. 14. Nehem. iii. 2. 

ZACHARIAH, M21, memory of the Lord, or male 

F the Lord; from D zacar, memory, or male, 
and n ah, the Lord. | 

I. ZACHARIAH, Zacharias, or Zechariah; of 
Reuben, prince of one of the families of this 
tribe, 1 Chron. v. 7. 

II. ZACHARIAH, king of Jrael; he ſucceeded his 
father Jeroboam II. A. M. 2220, ante A. D. 784. 
He reigned but ſix months, and did evil in the 
ſight of the Lord, 2 Kings xiv. 29. SHallum the 
ſon of Jabeſhß conſpired againſt him, killed him 
in public, and reigned in his ſtead. Thus was 
fulfilled what the Lord had foretold to 7%; 
that his children ſhould fit on the throne of [/-ae/ 
to the fourth generation. 2 Kings xv. 8—11, 

III. ZACHARIAH, ſon of AZe/helemiah, a porter of 
the tabernacle. He was of the race of Korah, 
7 Chron; 1X. 21s. 

IV. ZACHARIAH, a Levite and doctor of the law: 


one ſent by king Jehoſbaphat throughout Fudah 


to inſtruct the people, 2 Chron. xvii. 7. A. M. 


3092, ante A. D. 912. | 
V. ZACHARIAH, ſon of Jehoiada, high-prieſt of 
the eas ; probably the Azariab of 1 Chron. vi. 
Io, 11. He was put to death by order of 70, 
A. M. 3164, ante A. D. 840. Scripture obſerves, 
2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21, 22. Foaſh the king remem- 
bered not the kindneſs which Fehoiada, father , 
Zachariah, had done to him, but flew his ſon t and 
when he died, he ſaid, The Lord look on it, and 
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require it, The year following God ſent the 
army of Syria againſt Judah, which entered Je- 
ruſalem, ſlew the princes of the people, and ſent 
a great booty to Damaſcus. 

St, Jerom, in Matth. xxiii. followed by a great 
number of commentators, believed that this 


Zachariah, the fon of Fehoiada, was the ſame of 


whom our Saviour ſpeaks, Matth. xxiii. 34, 35. 
T ſend unto you prophets, and wiſe men, and ſcribes ; 
and ſome of them ye ſhall kill and crucify, . . that on 
you may come all the righteous blood fhed on the earth, 
from the blood of righteous Abel, unts the blood of 
Zacharias, ſon of Barachias, whom ye flew betaueen 
the temple and the altar. The difference of names 
of theſe fathers Jehoiada, and Barachiah, does 
not move St. Ferom, or thoſe who follow him: 
they obſerve, 1. That in the Hebrew Goſpel of 
St. Matthew, uſed by the Nazarenes, was read 
| Fehoiada, not Barachiah. 2. That among the 
Hebrews nothing was more uſual than to have 
two names. Examples of this are common in 
Scripture ; and it is very eaſy to imagine, that 


the ſame perſon might be called Barachiah and 
Fehoiada. 


To this opinion three things are objected: 1. That 


Zachariah, ſon of Barachiah, according to the 


intention of Ze/us Chriſt, ſeems to have been the 


laſt of the prophets, or juſt, ſlain by the Fes, 
as Abel was the firſt of the juſt who ſuffered a 
violent death. 2. That Zachariah the ſon of 
Fehoiada was ſtoned in the court of the houſe of 
God; whereas Zachariah, the ſon of Barachiah, 
was killed between the temple and the altar. 3. 
That though it be true that the Hebrews had 


often two names, it is hardly to be thought that 


Jeſus Chriſt would here omit the name of Fe- 
hHoiada, which was ſo well known, and ſubſtitute 
that of Barachiah, which was not ſo familiar. 
Vide ZAcHARIAH, No. XII. We rather incline 
to believe, that our Saviour points out Zachariah 
the ſon of Baruch. | | 
VI. ZACHARIAH, the eleventh of the leſſer pro- 
phets. He was ſon of Barachiah, and grandſon 
of Iddo, He returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel, and begun to propheſy in the ſecond year 
of Darius, ſon of Hy/taſpes, A.M. 3484, ante 
A. D. 520, in the eighth month of the holy 
year, and two months after Haggai. Theſe two 
prophets, with united zeal, encouraged the peo- 
ple to reſume the work of the temple, which had 
been di continued for ſome years, Ezra v. 1. 
The time, and place, of birth of Zachariab are 
unknown. Some think him to have been born 
at Babylon, during the captivity: others think, 
at Feruſalem, before Fudah and Benjamin were 
carried away. Some maintain that he was a 


ZAC 
prieſt ; others, that he was no prieſt. Many ſay 


he was the ſon of Idle; others, with much more 


reaſon, that he was ſon of Barachiah, and grand- 


ſon of Iddo, Zech. i. 1. 


He has been confounded with a Zachariah ſon 


of Barachiah, cotemporary with IT/aiah viii. 2. 
and, with Zachariab the father of John the Bape 


7; which opinion is plainly incongruous. He 
nas been thought to be the Zachariah, ſon of 


Barachiah, whom our Saviour mentions, as 
killed between the temple and the altar; though 


no ſuch thing is any where ſaid of this prophet. 
At the foot of mount Olivet, they ſhew a tomb 


which they pretend belongs to the prophet Za- 


chariah. Doretheus maintains, that he was bu- 


ried in a place called Bethariah, an hundred and 
fifty furlongs from Feruſalem. 


St. Epiphanius aſeribes to him ſome prophecies 


compoſed while he was at Babylon: which fore- 


told the birth of 7%, or Joſhua, the ſon of 


Joſedech, and of Zerubbabel, ſon of Salathiel, or 
Shealthiel; and he declared to Cyrus the victory 
he ihould obtain over Cræſus and . Afyages, and 


that this prince ſhould ſet up at Teru/alem the 
public exerciſe of religion. But we make ſmall 


account of ſuch particulars, which are not in 
Scripture. 


Zachariah begins his prophecy with an exhortation | 


to the people, to be converted to the Lord, and 
not toimitate the ſtubbornneſs of their fathers. 


In the fourth year of Darius, A. M. 3486, ante 


A. D. 518, on the fourth day of the ninth 
month, the prophet was conſulted by Sherezer, 
Regem-melech, and others, whether they ought 
to continue to faſt on the fifth month, as they 
had hitherto done, ſince the ruin of the temple ? 
He anſwered, that theſe faſts were of their own 


invention; that what God chiefly required of 


them, was piety and juſtice; and that, finally, 
their days of faſting ſhould be ſoon changed into 
days of joy and thankſgiving. 


He foretels, in a very expreſs. manner, the coming 
of Jeſus Chriſt, a Saviour, poor, and fitting on 


an aſs, and a colt the foal of an aſs. In the 


eleventh chapter he ſpeaks of the war of the 


Romans againſt the Jes, of the breach of the 
covenant between God and his people ; of thirty 
pieces of filver given for a recompence to the 
ſhepherd; of three ſhepherds put to death in 
one month, &c. | | 


Zachary is the longeſt and the moſt obſcure of all 


the twelve minor prophets, ſays Jerom, Prafat. 
in lib. i. Zach. His ſtyle is interrupted and 
without connection. His prophecies concerning 
the Meſſiah are more particular and expreſs than 
thoſe of the other prophets. Some modern cri- 


ticsy. 
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tics, as Mede, lib. iv. Epiſt. 31, and Hammond, VIII. ZACHARIAH, father of Abi, or Abijah, mo- 


in Matth. have been of opinion, that chap. ix. 
x. xi. of this prophet were written by Feremiab; 
becauſe in Mattheu xxvil. 9, 10. under the 
name of Jeremiah we find quoted Zach. xi. 12. 
and as the aforeſaid chapters make but one con- 
tinued diſcourſe, they concluded from hence, 
that all three belonged to Feremiah. But it is 
much more natural to ſuppoſe, that the name of 


Feremiab, by ſome unlucky miſtake, has ſlipped 


into the text of St. Matthew. 


The prophet Zachariah foretold in a very punCtual 


manner the ſiege of Babylon by Darius, ſon of 
Hy/taſpes. This prince laid ſiege to that rebel- 
lious city at the beginning of the fifth year of his 
reign, and reduced it at the end of twenty 
months. Zachariab, a little before the time of 


her fall, writes thus to the eus, that were till 
in Babylon; Ho, ho, come forth, and flee from the 


land of the north, faith the Lord ; for I have ſpread 
you abroad as the four winds of the heaven, ſaith the 


Lord. Deliver thyſelf, O Sion, that dwelleſt with 


the daughter of Babylon. For thus ſaith the Lord 


of hoſts, after the glory hath he ſent me unto the na- 


tions which ſpoiled you, for he that toucheth you, 
toucheth the apple of his eye. For, behold, J will 


ſhake mine hand upon them, and they ſhall be ſpoil to 


their ſervants ; and ye ſhall know that the Lord of 
hofls hath ſent me, Lech. ii. 6, 7, 9. There is 
great probability that the 7Zews obeyed theſe ad- 
monitions, and retired from Babylon into their 
own country, or, atleaſt, withdrew into a place 
of ſecurity. Vide BABYLON. 


The Mahometans do not diſtinguiſh between the 


prophet Zachary, and Zachary the father of John 
the Baptiſt, D' Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. p. 922. 
Some of them make him to be deſcended from 
David; others from Levi. 


VII. ZACHARIAH, ſon of Barachiah, or FJebere— 


rhiah, mentioned 1/aiah vii. 2. According to 
St. Ferom, in loc. this is the prophet mentioned 
2 Chron. xxvi. 5. under the reign of Hezekiah, 
or rather under the reign of Azariah or Uzziah. 
And he fought God in the days of Zachariah, who 
had underſtanding in the viſions of: God, This Za- 


chariah might live to the reign of Ahaz, A.M. 


3262, when the Lord ſaid to 1/aiah, Take thee a 


great roll, and write in it.. And ] took unto me 


Faithful witneſſes to record, Uriah the prieſt, and 


Zachariah, the ſon of TFeberechiah, Theſe two 
perſons might give teſtimony, that at ſuch a time 
he had foretold that he ſhould have a ſon, and 


that beſore this ſon ſhould be able to call his 


father or mother, Re/in and Pekah, the two ene- 
mies of 7udah, ſhould be utterly deſtroyed. Vide 
ALMA. — | 


ther of king Hezekiah, 2 Kings xviii. 2. 2 Chris. 
xxix. 1. 


IX. ZACHARIAH, a Levite, of the race of 4%, 


2 Chron. xxix. 13. 


X. ZACHARIAH, the father of Fo/eph, under the 


Maccabees, 1 Macc. v. 18, 56. 


XI. ZACHARIAH, a prieſt of the ſamily of Abia, 


father of John the Baptiſt, and huſband to Eliza. 
beth, Luke i. 5, 12, &c. This is what we are 
told in the goſpel: Zacharias and Elizabeth auer: 


both righteous before God, walking in all the com. 


mandments and ordinances of the Lord blamelsſ;. 
And they had no child, becauſe that Elizabeth wa: 
barren, and they both avere now avell ſtricken ir 
years, But A. M. 3999, about fifteen month. 
before the birth of Feſus Chrift, as Zachariah was 
waiting his weck, and performing the functions 
of prieſt in the temple, according to the cuſtom of 
the prieſs office, his lot was to. burn incenſe auen þ; 
avent into the temple of the Lord, on the altar of 
gold in the holy place. And there appeared unte 
him an angel of the Lord, ſtanding on the right ju: 
of the altar of incenſe. And when Zacharias ſaw 
him, he was troubled, and fear fell upon him, But 
the angel ſaid unto him, Fear not, Zacharias, fir 
thy prayer is heard, and thy wife Elizabeth foal! 
bear thee a ſon, and thou ſhalt call his name Jef. 
And Zacharias ſaid unto the angel; whereby ſhall I 
know this ? for I am an old man, and my wife well 
Aricten in years. And the angel anſwering, ſaid 
unto him, I am Gabriel that ſtand in the prefence of 
God, and am ent to ſpeak unto thee, and to ſhew thee 


theſe glad tidings. And behold, thou fhalt be dumb, 


and not able to ſpeak, until the day that theſe things 


ſhall be performed, becauſe thou believedſt not my 
words, which yet ſhall be fulfilled in their ſeaſon. 


The people were waiting till Zachariah came forth 


out of the holy place; and they were ſurprized 
at his long delay. But when he came out he was 
not able to ſpeak ; by his making ſigns to them, 
they found that he had ſeen a viſion, and was 
become dumb. When the days of his miniſtry 
were compleated, i. e. at the end of about a 
week, he returned to his own houſe : and his 
wife Elizabeth conceived a ſon, of whom ſhe was 
happily delivered in its due time, Her neigh— 
bours and kinsfolks aſſembled to congratulate 
her on this occaſion; and on the eighth day they 
circumciſed the child, calling his name Zachi- 
riah, after the name of his father: but EIia aeg 
then interpoſed, and ſaid, No; his name is 
John. They then defired a token from his father, 
how he would. have him named ; he, making 
ſigns for a tablet, wrote on it, his name is 79", 


which was a cauſe of admiration to all preſent. 
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At thi inſtant his mouth was opened, his tongue 
was looſed, and he ſpake, praiſing God. And 
Zachariah, being filled with the Holy Ghoſt, 
propheſied, by a canticle, which St. Luke has 
preſerved, chap. ii. 


St. Ambroſe, lib* i. in Luc. Ita Beda, Theophyl. 


Strab. Brug. in Luc. St. Auflin, in Foan, Homil. 
49. St. Chry ſoſtom, and leveral others, have 
thought that Zachariah was high prieſt, on a 
falle ſuppoſition, that the offering of incenſe 
was reſerved to the high-prieſt: but it appears 
from St. Luke himſelf, that he was an ordinary 
prieſt, of the family, or courſe, of Alia; and 
it is certain beſides, that the ordinary prieſts 
went every day into the /anfum The Prot- 
evangelium of St. James, and the ſpurious Goſ- 
pel of the Nativity of the Virgin affirm, or at 
leaſt ſuppoſe, that Zachariah, the father of 
John the Baptiſt, was high-prieſt: but the au— 
thority of ſuch pieces is very inconſiderable. 

The ſame Protevangelium of St. Fames in ſinuates, 
that when Herod cauſed the young John Baptiſt 
to be ſearched for, in order to put him to death 
with the other children of Bethlehem, and not 
being able to find him, becauſe his mother Eli— 
zabeth had ſent him into the wilderneſs; the 
king ſent to Zachary, who was then attending 
on his miniſtry at the altar, to enquire of him 
where his ſon was. Zachariah ſent word, that 
he knew nothing of him. Herod ſent the ſoldiers 
back, with orders to kill him, 1f he would not 
diſcover where his ſon was. Zachariah {till 
proteſted to them with an oath, that he knew 
nothing of him, whereupon they killed him 
between the porch and the altar, in the incloſure 
that ſurrounded the altar of burnt-ſacrifices. 
Neither the prieſts, nor the other [/raelrtes, 
knew when he was killed; and one of the 
prieſts finding he ſtayed” too long, entered into 
the temple, found him dead, and his blood con- 
gealed on the ground. At the ſame time he 
heard a voice, ſaying, Zachariah has been put 
to death, and his blood ſhall not be wiped out 
till his revenger comes. 
it was doubtleis on this foundation, that many of 
the ancients thought, Zachariah, the father of 
John the Baptiſt, to be that Zachariah, ſon of 
Barachiah, whoſe blood was ſhed between the 
temple and the altur. Origen. in Matib. xxvi. 
Petr.. Alex. cap. xii. Baſil. lib. i. Homil. 25, 
Nyſſen, tom. iii. Homil. de Natal. Chriſt. Epi- 
phan. de vita & morte Prophet. Theophylact, &c. 
Tertullian, Scorpiac, cap. 8. ſpeaks of the blood 
of Zachariah, the marks of which were {till 
viſible on the pavement of the temple. Theſe 


marks were pretended to be yet viſible alſo in. 
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the time of St. Ferom, who gave but little credit 
to them, as plainly appears by his commentary 


on St. Matthew, xxiii. 35. Vide, ſi placet, & 
Athanaf. tom. ii. p. 697. 


The Greeks honour Zachariah September 5, as a 


prieſt, a prophet, and a martyr. Uſuard, Ado, 
and other Latins, honour him as a prophet on 


November 5. The Roman martyrology joins 
Elizabeth with him. 


XII. ZACHARIAH, ſon of Baruch, was a great 


enemy to all injuſtice and evil, and the greateſt 


_ aſſertor of the liberty of his country. 7% ph. 


de Bello, lib. iv. cap. 19. in Greco, ſeu lib. v. 
cap. I. in Lat, The zealots, though refolved 
to deſtroy him, as a great oppoſer of their de- 
ſigns, and very rich and powerful, yet would 
obſerve ſome fort of formality in his condemna- 
tion: they convened ſeventy judges of the moſt 
conſiderable people, to compoſe a kind of tri- 


bunal, or ſanhedrim, where they made Zacha- 


riah the fon of Baruch appear before them, and 
accuſed him of a deſign to deliver up the city 
to the Romans. But of this conſpiracy they 
could produce neither proofs, nor tokens, 


Zachariah ſeeing his accuſers reſolved on his de- 
ſtruction, and that he could by no means 
eſcape; inſtead of being diſcouraged by the 


danger, he was more than ordinarily animated. 


And having briefly confuted the accuſations of 


his enemies, he began to lay open their iniquity, 
and to ſhew their proccedings to diſturb the 
ublic tranquillity. At this, the zealots were 


incenſed with rage, and could hardly contain: 
themſelves . but thinking it beſt to hold out to 
the end, that they might give his trial ſome ap- 


pearance of juſtice, they ſuffered the ſeventy 
judges to pronounce their ſentence. This they 


did by unanimouſly acquitting Zachariah. 


The zealots cried out with rage and fury, and two 
of thoſe wretches flying on Zachariah, killed 
him in the midſt of the temple, inſulting his 
dead body with theſe words, © Receive now this 


abſolution that we give thee, which is much 
more ſaſe than the other.“ Then they threw 


his body into the valley below the temple. This 
happened A. D. 67, three years before the 


taking of 7eryſalem. 


Many learned commentators, as Grotius, Ham- 


mond, Louis de Dieu, Conſtantine P Emper. Janſen 
on St, Matthew, have thought, that this was 


the Zachariah, ſon of Barachiah, mentioned bj 


Feſus Chrift, Matth. xxiii. 35. They fay, that 
Chriſt ſpoke in the manner of the prophets ; 
uſing the time paſt inſtead of the future. 


It is objected againſt this opinion, firſt, that our 


Saviour denounces to the Jews, that they _ 
| ear 
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bear the puniſhment of the death of theſe juſt 


men. But God does not puniſh a crime before 
it is committed. The Fews to whom he ſpake 
not knowing this Zacharias, and being ignorant 
of his death, which was yet future, it would be 
impertinent to menace them on that account. 
Secondly, Zachariah the ſon of Baruch, killed 
by the zealots, was a Few, and according to all 
appearances, an unbelieving Few. Foſephus ſays 
not one word that inſinuates he had embraeed 
Chriſtianity. The old eccleſiaſtical writers did 
not own him as ſuch. The zealots that ſlew 
him had no regard to his religion, but to his 
great riches. They were afraid that by his 
great intereſt he might drive them away, and 
therefore accuſed him of keeping correſpondence 
with the Romans. If Zacharias had been a 


Chriſtian, it 1s not probable that he would 
have been in the city A. D. 67. 


"Theſe reaſons, however, are thus replied to. It is 


allowed, that men cannot ordinarily be threatened 
for crimes not yet committed; but it is no rare 


thing to obſerve in the prophets, the deſtruction 


of a city, the calamity of a people, the death of 


a prince foretold, as if their crimes were already 
come to their full meaſure, although their pu- 
niſhment be {till at a diſtance. It is true indeed, 


that neither Joſephus, nor any other ancient 
writer has ſaid, that Zachariah was a Chriſtian ; 


neither have they ſaid the contrary. TFoſephus 


ſpeaks of St. James the Minor ſlain by Amanus 


as a Few, At that time Chri/tians were looked 


on as a ſect of Fews. And though the Chriſtians 
of Jeruſalem might have begun to withdraw 
themſelves to Pella, about A. D. 66, four years 
before the ſiege; yet it was time enough to do 


it in the year 67, two years before the city was 
inveſted. 


In the valley of Zeho/ſhaphat, over-againſt Feruſa- 


lem, is to be ſeen a monument, ſaid to be the 
tomb of Zachariah. It is cut in a rock; has 
four pillars on each fide, which bear upon their 
capitals a roof riſing to a point, and which 
makes a kind of pyramid. This monument. is 
ſquare, and is fourſcore feet in circumference. 
There is a little window behind, through which 
there are ſeen within only a few ſtones one upon 


another. Vide margin to the Map of IERUSsA- 
LEM. 


[Though CALA ſeems to acquieſce in referring 


prophetically to this Zachariah, yet I think it 
worth while to obſerve that righteous 4bel is the 
firſt martyr to truth and piety recorded in the 
Old Teſtament, Gen. iv. 8. and that Zacha- 
r:iah is the laſt perſon mentioned as ſlain on 


account of his reproving the wickedneſs of his II. Zavok, f 
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times, 2 Chr. xxiv. 20, 21. Is not this reference 
then equal to—all the righteous men mentioned 
in Scripture — all whom your ancient hiſtor 
records - from the firſt to the laſt of them 7) 


Z ACHER, 2), Sep, Vulgate, Z achar, memory, 


or evil. 


ZADOK, pur, juft, or juſtified.” | 
I. ZADOK, or Sadoc, fon of Ahitub, high-prieſt 


of the eas, of the race of Eleazar. From the 
time of Eli the high-prieſthood had been in the 
family of Ithamar ; but was reſtored to the 
family of Eleazar, in the time of Saul, in the 
perſon of Zadok, who was put in the place of 
Ahimelech, ſlain by Saul, A. M. 2944, ante 


A. D. 1056. 1 Sam. xxii. 17, 18. While 


Zadob performed the functions of the prieſthood 
with Saul, Ahimelech performed it with David; 
ſo that till the reign of Solomon there were two 
high-prieſts in Jrael; Zadok of the race of 
Eleazar, and Ahimelech of the race of Ithamar, 
2 Sam. viii. 17. | 


When David was forced to quit Feruſalem on ac- 


count of the rebellion of his fon A4/alm, Zad:} 
and Abiathar would have accompanied him with 
the ark of the Lord. 2 Sam. xv. 24. But Da- 
vid would not permit them. To Zadoh, he ſaid, 
O ſeer, return into the city with Abimaaſh your 
ſon, and let Abiathar and his ſon Fonathan re- 


turn alſo. I will conceal myſelf in the countr i 
till you ſend me news of what paſſes. Zadol 


and Abiathar returned therefore to Fern/alem; 
but their two ſons Abimaaſb and Jonathan hid 
themſelves near the fountain of Roge/; and when 
Huſhai the friend of David had defeated the 


counſel of Achitophel, they communicated this 
to David. Foy | 


After the defeat of Alſalom, David ſent word to 


Zadok and Abiathar, to perſuade the elders of 
Judah to ſhew their zeal for the king, by making 
haſte to come and invite his return into his 
metropolis. 2 Sam. xix. 11, 12. 


The high-prieſt Zadoł did not engage in the party 


of Adonijah, who aſpired at the kingdom to the 


excluſion of Solomon; 1 Kings i. 5 — 10, &c. 


and David ſent Zadot with Nathan, and the 
chief officers of his court, to give the royal 


unction to Solomon, and to proclaim him king in- 
ſtead of his father. „ | 


Aﬀter the death of David, Solomon excluded 


Abiathar from the high-prieſthood, becauſe he 
had eſpouſed the party of Adonijab, and made 
Zadok high-prieſt alone. 1 Kings ii. 35. It is 
not very well known when he died; but his 
ſucceſſor was his ſon Ahimaaſh, who enjoyed the 
high-prieſthood under Rehoboam. 


on of Ahitub, and father of HHallum, 
high» 


Z AN 
high-prieſt of the Jews : under the reign of 
Janzen, king of 5 | _ 
ZAHAM, Dn, Gap, crime, filthineſs, impurity ; 
from DON ziem, naught, impure, 
ZAHAM, or Zoom, ſon of Rehoboam, and of 
Abihail, the daughter of Eliab, 2 Chron. xi. 19. 
ZAIR, pr, cdp, little; from dy tſahar. See 
Zoar. Otherwiſe, idted, in tribulation, 
ZAIR., or Seira. The ſame as the country, or 
mountain, of Ser, inhabited by the [dumeans, 
2 Kings viii. 21. So Foram went over to Zair, 
and ſmote the Edomites, Ny Zeira, inſtead of 
PPP Zeir, according to the rules of the Hebrew 
language, inſinuates a motion towards Zeir, 
or Zair. The Hebrew reads Zeira; but we 


think it to be a fault, and that it ſhould be 


read Scira. [g. a local pronunciation 0 | 
ZALAPH, »Þv, ſhadow, or tingling of the ear, or 
ſmiling ; from ox tzalal, ſhadow, & c. and the 

Chaldee r tzalaph, to break. | 
ZALMON, ppbx, his ſhade, his obſcurity, his image; 


from Sy t/alum, ſhade, image, &c. and the 


pronoun 3, an, his. 

ZALMON, Salmon, ar Selmon, a mountain near 
Shechem, Judg. ix. 48 The ſnow of Zalmon 
is mentioned Pſalm Ixviii. 14. 


ZALMONAH, osx, the ſhade, or found of the 


number; from Sy t/alal, ſhade, & c. and dp 
manah, number: otherwiſe, your image, or pic- 


ture; from x t/elem, image, picture, and the 


pronoun My yours, OI Ours. | 


ZALMONAH, or Salmona, or Selmona, an en- 


campment of Vrael in the deſart. Numb. xxxiii. 
41. Some think that here Meſes ſet up the 
brazen ſerpent. See PN oN. . 
ZALMUNNA, ywby, ſhadow, image, or idol for- 
bidden ; from by t/elem, ſhade, and ym manah, 
to forbid, or 3 nuah, to be ſhaken : otherwiſe, 
noiſe of trouble ; from Y halal, noiſe, and manah, 
trouble. | ; 


ZALMUNNA, or Salmana, prince of the Midian- 


ztes, Judg. viii. 5. defeated by Gideon, A. M. 
2759, ante A. D. 1245. 3711505 
ZAMZUMMIM, wot, project of crimes, or enor- 
mous crimes ; from m zaman. 

ZAMZUMMIM, Zomzomim, or Zumin z ancient 
giants who dwelt beyond Jordan, in the coun- 
try afterwards inhabited by the Ammonites, 
Deut. ii. 20. 


ZANOAH, mui, Cava, forgetfulneſs, or deſertian ; 


from HM zanach : otherwiſe, this reſt, this con- 
ſolation; from the pronoun di ze, this or that, 
and n auach, reſt, or © nacham, conſolation, 
ZANOAH, or Zane, ſon of Fekutbiel. 1 Chron. iv. 
18. ButlI rather think that Zana was a city, 
built or inhabited, by Jeluthiel and his poſterity, 
Vol. II. PART 3. 
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ZAPHNATH - PAANEAH, or P/euthopanech. 
LXX. Gen. xli. 45. TevYoPÞavex. Foſeph. An- 
tig. lib. ii. cap. 3. Toyyou®evyxov. Thus the 
Septuagint, and after them Foſephur, expreſs the 
name that Pharoah gave Jaſephb. Moſes ſays, 
he called him u DD Zaphath-paaneah, which 
St. Ferom tranſlated by Salvatorem mundi; but 
the greater part of interpreters by one that diſ- 
covers hidden things. 
ZAPHON, pes, that is hidden, or that obſerwes ; 
from x. /buph : otherwiſe, he north; from 
por z/aphon. | . 
ZAPHON, Saphon, or Sophan; a city of Gad, 
Joſh. xiii. 27. | | 
ZARAH, dyn, leproſy, or ſcab; from r 
ſarah. A city, Joſhua xix. 41. : 
ZARAH, ſon of Judah and Tamar. When his 
mother was delivering of him, and his brother, 
Zarah preſented his hand, and the midwife 
tied a red ribbon about it, ſaying, this will be 
the firſt-born. But this child with-drawing his 
hand, his brother was born firſt, and was called 
Pharez, Gen. xxxviii. 28, 29. Zarab had five 
ſons, Ethan, Zimri, Heman, Calcel, and Dara. 
Z ARA, a city of Moab. TFoſephus ſays, Antiq. 
lib. xiii. cap. 23. that Alexander Fannæus took 
this city. | 


ZARAITE, , my caft, my brightneſs. 1 Chron. 
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ZARED, TN, frange deſcent, or power ; from T1) 
radad, to deſcend, to put under, or d radah, 
power, and M zar, flrange. 


ZARED, or Zered, a brook beyond Fordan, on 


the frontier of Afoab. It falls into the Dead Sea. 


Numb. xxi, 12. Deut. ii. 13, 14. 

Z AREPH ATH, or Sarepta, dm, ambuſh of the 
mouth ; from Mn tzarar, to lie in ambuſh, and b 
path, mouth, mouthful : otherwiſe, crucible, in 
which metals are melted ; from u tzaraph, ta 
melt, to purify. | 

ZAREPHATH, or Sarepta, a city of the Sidonianc, 


between Tyre and Sdn, in Phanicia, on the 


coaſt of the Mediterranean Sea. Pliny and 
Stephanus call it Sarapta; the Arabians, Tzar- 
phaud ; Joſephus, and the Greeks, Sarephta, or 
Saraphta ; the Jews, Zarphat, The Arabian 
geographer Scherif-ibn-BEdris places it twenty 
miles from Tyre, and ten from Sidon. Sidon is 
to the north, and Tyre to the ſouth. It was re- 
markable for being the reſidence of the prophet 
Hlijab, with a poor woman here, during a famine 
in the land of Hrael. 1 Kings xvii. 9, 10. In 
the time of St. Ferom, and a good while after, 
they uſed to ſhew the place wher#'the prophet 
dwelt, which was a little tower: Afterwards 
they built a church in the ſame place, in the 
N midſt 
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ZE A 


midſt of the eity. The wine of Sarepta was 2. Zeal is put for anger, 2 Kings vir. 3 The zeal 


not unknown. to the ancients; vide WINE ; 


| = = = «+ » » » Et dulcia Bacchi | 
Munera, que Sarepta ferax, quæ Gaza crearat. 
CoRIPP, lib, in, 


— 2 Sarepta TEE 
Lucida perſpicuis certantia vina lapillis. . 
7 FORTUNAT, de vita S. Martini, 


At this time Sarepta is only a ſmall village, ſtand- 


ing on a hill, about fifteen hundred paces from 
the ſea. Some have thought, that the name 

 Zarephath, or Sarepta, came from the metals, 
or glaſs, that were melted in this place; for 

Zarapb in Hebrew ſignifies, to melt metals, or 
ſuch other ſubſtances. It was from the city of 
Sarepta, that Fupiter, in the ſhape of a bull, 
ran away with Europa, 


ZARESH-SHAHAR, r-, cp Niop, 


poſition, or plan of the morning ; from d tſurah, 
to put, and Www ſhachar, the morning: otherwiſe, 


link of ambuſhes, or figure of blackneſs; from Ns 


t/arar, to join or lay ambuſhes, or from M tzur, 


to figure, and "mw fhachar, blackneſs ; or from 
MW jatzar, to form, and Nv ſhachar, the morm- 


ing : that is, the formation of the morning. 
ZARESH-SHAHAR, or Sarat-aſar, a city of 
Reuben, beyond Jordan, Joſh. xii. 19. 
ZATTHU, xi, 800%, S sd, olive, or oliue- 
tree; from N zith. | 
ZATTHU, or Zethu: one who renewed and 
ſigned the covenant with the Lord, after the 
return from Babylon, Nehem. x. 14. 


LZATTU, from the ſame root as ZATTRHu. 


ZATTU, or Zethua, returned from Babylon with 
nine hundred and forty perſons of his family. 


He is very probably the ſame as Zatthu, in the 


foregoing article. Ezra ii. 8. 
Z AZ A, dn, beaſt; from 3 ziz; or univerſal, or 


that glifters ; according to the Syriac, that draws 
back. 


ZAZA, or Ziza, ſon of Jonathan, of the race of 


Ferahmeel, ſon of Hezron, of Judah. 1 Chron. 
li. 33. 

ZEAL, in Latin, zelus; in Hebrew, Nap kanah. 
It is taken, 

1. For the eagerneſs with which we purſue any 
thing. I have been very jealous (or zealous) for 
the Lord God of hoſts; 1 Kings xix. 10, 14. 1 
burn with zeal for his honour. Phinehas was 

zealous for his God, and made an atonement for the 
children of Iſrael. Numb. xxv. 13. 
that Simeon and his brethren were filled with the 


Tudith ſays, 


ZE A 


of the Lord of hoſts ſhall do this ; i. e. his anger: 
Pſalm Ixxix. 5. How long, Lord, wilt thou be 
angry? for ever? ſhall thy jealouſy, or zeal, burn 
lite fire? The whole land ſhall be devoured by 
78 of his fealouſyj, or zeal. Zeph. i. 18 


iii. 8. 

3. Leal is alſo put for jealouſy, Prov. vi. 34 
Fealouſy, or zeal, it the rage a man, therefore 
he awill not ſpare in the day of vengeance. The 
jealouſy of an huſband in fury will not forgive. 
Zech. i. 14. viii. 2. Thus ſaith the Lord of hoj;, 
1 was jealous for Zinn with great jealouſy, and] 
was jealous for her with great fury. | 

4. Leal is put for envy, Pſalm xxxvii. 1. Fret nut 
thyſelf becauſe of evil doers, neither be thou (zealous 
or) envious againſt the workers of iniquity : envy. 
not their appearance of happineſs. 1 Cor. iii. z. 
For whereas there is among you envying (Vulg. 
zelus ) and firife, are ye not carnal, and walk ai 
men ? See alſo James iii. 16. Bitter envying and 
ſirife, James iii. 14. [ Zelus amarus, Vulg.) is op- 
poſed to the zeal of charity, which, as the apoſtle 
ſays, 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5. ſuftreth long, is kind, and 

envieth not. But blind and falſe zeal, and zeal of 
bitterneſs, is full of contention and animoſity. 

ZEAL, or the JUDGMENT of ZEAL. Among the 
Hebrews this name was given to the action of 
an Jraelite, who being tranſported with zeal, 
without awaiting the ſentence of the judges, 
and without obſerving the common forms of 

| Juſtice, put to death ſome Few, whom he de- 

tected in the open and ſcandalous violation of 
ſome important point of the law; or, in utter- 
ing blaſphemy againſt the name of God, or, 
againſt his temple, or his people. In ſuch caſes 
it was allowed to any Mraelite to purſue him, and 
to put him to death. In like manner, if the 
prieſts in the temple ſhould ſee any of their 
brethren performing his functions in a ſtate of 
uncleanneſs, they were authorized by cuſtomy 
to drag him out of the holy place, 'out of the 
court, and to knock him on the head with clubs: 
Miſbna, tit. Sanhedr. cap. 9. Gemar. Babylon, & 
Jeroſol. ibidem. But, that this liberty might not 
be abufed, it was neceſtary that the crime ſhould 
be committed in the preſence of ten Hraeliter 
at leaſt ; and that he who committed it muſt per- 
ſevere in it, and not withdraw when warned of 
it, and remonſtrated with for it. For if he 
deſiſted from his crime, they were not allowed 
to kill him, till he had: been condemned ju- 
dicially. | 


zeal of the Lord, to revenge the injury that Fhey founded this right on a tradition which they 


had been gone to their filter, Judith ix. 4. 


pretended to have received from Maſes, and on 


ths 


Z E A 


the example of Phinehas, who, tranſported by 
an holy zeal, pierced, at one blow, Zimri, and 
Cozbi. Numb. xxv. 7, 8. Animated by this, 
Matthias, the father of the Maccabees, flew 
Apelles, whom the king of Syria had ſent to 
Modin, to compel the Fews to ſacrifice. 1 Macc. 
ii. 24. By the ſame cuſtom, the Fews of Egypt 
took vengeance upon three hundred of their 
brethren, who had apoſtatized; 3 Macc. cap. 
ult, Laſtly, we may ſay, that through the ſame 
zeal. our — drove out of the temple the 
money-changers, the bankers, and thoſe who 


ſold doves and other animals. Matth. xxi. 12. 


John ii. 14, 15. The Evangeliſt obſerves, that 
on this occaſion the apoſtles called to mind thoſe 
words of Pſalm Ixix. 9. T7 he zeal of thine houſe 
hath eaten me up. See Grotius, De Jure Belli 
' && Pacis, lib. ii. cap. 20. ſect. 1, Selden, De 
Jure Nat. & Gent. lib. iv. cap. 4, 5. 
The idol of zeal, Ezek. viii. 3, 5. cap dx D 
was Adonis, called the idol of jealouſy, becauſe 
he was beloved by Venus; and therefore Mars, 
provoked with jealouſy, ſent a wild boar againſt 
him, which killed him. In purſuing the diſ- 
courſe of Ezekiel, we ſee that the ſame idol 
which at the fifth verſe is called the idol of 
jealouſy, is called Thammuz at the fourteenth 
verſe. Vide TAMMUz. St. Ferom, who is fol- 
lowed by ſeveral commentators, thinks that the 
idol of jealouſy is Baal, which was ſet up in the 
temple by king Manaſſeh, but was taken away 
by Jeſab. Others think, that under the name 
image of jealouſy, i. e. that excites to jealouſy, the 
prophet meant all ſorts of idols, which provoke 
the anger of God, againſt their worſhippers. 
The ear of zeal hears all things : auris zeli audit 
omnia. God is, as it were, a jealous huſband, 
who hearkens to every thing, even to the pro- 
phane diſcourſes of the wicked. 
Nolite zelare mortem in errore vitæ veſtre: forbear 
to ſeek death with ſo much eagerneſs ; ſhew not 
ſo much zeal for your own deſtruction. Other- 


wiſe, accuſe not death; charge not your miſ- 


fortune upon it. The verb zelare, is ſometimes 
put for taking vengeance. Phinehas was tranſ- 
ported with zeal againſt the offenders, he took 
up weapons to put them to death. Numb. xxv. 
11. Saul put the Gibeonites to death with an 
unſeaſonable zeal, to revenge the trick they had 
put upon Vrael: Valuit Saul percutere eos zelo, 
quaſi pro filiis Iſrael & Juda. 2 Sam. xx1. 2. 
The book of Wiſdom, v. 18. repreſents the Lord 


as arming himſelf with zeal againſt his enemies; 


i. e. as going to take vengeance on their mali- 
ciouſneſs. 1/aiah, xi. 13. ſays, that Ephraim 
ſhall no longer make war againſt Judah, and 


Z E B 
that theſe two kingdoms ſhall live together in 
peace: Auferetur zelus Ephraim, & hofles Fuda 
peribunt; Ephraim non æmulabitur Judam, & 
Juda non pugnabit contra Ephraim. Where we 
ſee that zelari and æmulari are put as ſynonymous 
terms with ho/tis and pugnare, Fzekiel ſays, 
xxxix. 25. that the Lord ſhall revenge the affront 


done to his name: aſſumant zelum pro nomine 
ſanto mes. 


In Deuteronomy xxxii. 21. God ſays, that the un- 


grateful and faithleſs 1/raelites would move him 
to jealouſy, or zeal, by worſhipping gods that 
are no gods; and I, ſays the Lord, will provoke 
their zeal and jealouſy, by loving another (people) 
which is no people. I will vex them, by ſubſti- 
tuting in their ſtead a fooliſh nation; as a huſ- 
band, moved with jealouſy againſt an unfaithful 
ſpouſe, who has abandoned herſelf to unworthy 
lovers, in contempt of himſelf who is infinitely 
more deſerving affection. He threatens to 
divorce her, to reject her, and to take into her 
place another people, which does not deſerve 
the name of a people, to excite in her, by this 
compariſon, a ſpirit of zeal and jealouſy, of 
vexation and anguiſh, This was accompliſhed 
in the reprobation of the people of the Fes, 
and the call of the Gentiles to the Chriftian re- 
ligen. 1 Peter i. 9. 

ZEALO TS. Vide JELors. 

ZEBADIAH, dnn, portion of the Lord, or the 
Lord is my portion; from u zabad, a portion, 
and d jah, the Lord. 

I. ZEBADIAH, Zabadia, or Zebedia, ſon of 
Beriah, 1 Chron. viii. 15. 

II. ZEBADIAH, fon of Elpaal, 1 Chr. viii. 16,17. 

III. ZEBADian, ſon of Fehoram, of the city of 
Gedor: one who adhered to David, while per- 
ſecuted by Saul, 1 Chron. xii. 7. 

IV. ZEBADIAH, a Levite, ſon of Meſhelemiah, a 

porter of the temple, 1 Chron. xxvi. 2. 


V. ZEBADTAU, ſon of Michael; he returned from 


the captivity of Babylon with fourſcore men. 
Ezra viii. 8. | 

ZEBAH, >a, victim, ſacrifice, immolation ; from 
Mat zabach. 


ZEBAH, a prince of the Midianites, whom Gideon 


himſelf flew. See the hiſtory, Judg. viii. 5, 
21. Pſalm Ixxxiii. 11. A. M. 2753, ante A. D. 
1251. . | | 
ZEBAIM, tax, Vulg. Sabaim, kid, antelope, or 
beauties; from i zabi: otherwiſe, armies : 
from 82% zaba. Nehem. vu. 59. 
ZEBEDEE, via, Cerpet, Cepz3nuieg, abundant par- 
tion, or flux; from 121 zabad, portion, or endowed, 
or I} zub, flux, and 7 dai, abundant, ſuſſi- 


cient. | 
Ty I. ZEBEDEE, 
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ZEB 
I, ZEBEDEE, ſon of 4/aph, and father of 17icah. 


He was an excellent muſician of the temple, 
Nehem. xi. 17. |[Zabdi, Eng. Tr.] | 
II. ZEBEDEE, father of the apoſtles James, and 
John the Evangeliſt, We know nothing that 
can be relied on, concerning the perſon, or 


a aCtions, of Zebedee; but only that he was a fiſh- 


erman by profeſſion, that his wife was called 
Salome, and that his two ſons left him to follow 

+ our Saviour. See Matth. iv. 21. 

ZEBOIM, Sn, deer, goats, &c. tinging, dyeing ; 
from vx, to Hain. | | 

ZEBOIM, or Seboim, one of the four cities of 
Pentapolis, conſumed by fire from heaven, Gen. 
xix. 24. FEuſebius and St, Ferom ſpeak of Ze- 
boim, in locis Sodoma & Adama, as of a city 
extant in their time, on the weſtern ſhore of 
the Dead Sea. Therefore after the time of Lot 
and Abraham, a city muſt have been rebuilt near 
where Zeboim was before. The valley of Zeboim 

is mentioned 1 Sam. 13, 18. alſo AEBOIM, a 
city of Benjamin, Nehem. xi. 34. 

ZEBUDAH, , Fass, endowed; from T2 
zabad. 


ZEBUDAH, or Zebida, mother of Jeboialim, 


king of Judah. She was daughter of Pedaiab, 
of Rumah, 2 Kings xxiil. 36. | 

ZEBUL, bn, habitation; from 523 zabal. 

ZEBUL, made governor of the city of Shechem by 
Abimelech, the ſon of Gideon, Judg. ix. 28. A.M. 
2771, ante A. D. 1233. Gaal the fon of Ebed 
having prevailed with the Shechemites to revolt, 
Zebul ſent intelligence of it to Abimelech, who 

marching all night, appeared next morning on 
the hills near Shechem. Gaal going out of the 
city, ſaid to Zebul, See, a great multitude com- 
ing down the mountains. Zebul anſwered him, 
'You miſtake the ſhadows of the hills for men. 
But as the troops of Abimelech advanced, Zeul 
ſaid to Gaal, Where is now that confidence with 
which you boaſted, who is Abimelech, that we 


ſhould be his ſubjects? Go now and fight them. 


He did ſo, but was ſoon overcome by Abimelech. 


ZEBULUN, wha, from the verb maj zabad, 10 


endow: otherwiſe, dwelling, habitation.; from 
o zabal. | 


I. ZEBULUN, or Zabulen, the fixth fon of Jacob 


and Leah, Gen. xxx, 20. He was born in 
Meſopotamia, about A. M. 2256, ante A. D. 


1748. His ſons were Sered, Elon, and Jableel, 


Gen. xlvi. 14. MAoſes acquaints us with no par- 
ticulars of his life: but Jacob, in his-laſt bleſ- 
ſing, ſaid of Zebulun, Gen. xlix. 13. Zebulun 
Hall dwell at the haven of the ſea, and he ſhall be 
| fer a haven of ſhips, and his border ſhall be unto 


Zidon. His portion extended along the coaſt of 


the Mediterranean ſea, one end of it bordering 


ZEB 


on this ſea, and the other on the ſea of Tiberias, 
vide Joſh. xix. 10, &c. In the laſt words of 
Moſes, he joins Zebulun and Jachar together; 
ſaying, Deut. xxxiii. 18. Reforce, Zebulon in thy 


going out, and Iſſachar in thy tents. They ſhall 


call the people nnto the mountain, there they ſhall 
offer ſacrifices of righteouſneſs. For they ſhall ſuc 
of the abundance of the ſeas, and of treaſures hid in 
the ſands. Meaning, that theſe two tribes being 
at the greateſt diſtance north, ſhould: come to. 
gether to the temple at Feruſalem, to the holy 
mountain, and ſhould bring with them ſuch of 
the other tribes as dwelt in their way; and that 
being ſituated on the coaſt of the Mediterrancyn 
ſea, they ſhould apply themſelves to trade and 
navigation, and to the melting of metals and 
glaſs, denoted by thoſe words, = Meth hid in the 
ſand, The river Belus, whoſe ſand was very fit 
for making glaſs, was in this tribe. Vide G1 ass, 


When the tribe of Zebulun left Egypt, it had for 


its chief Eliab the fon of Elon, and compre- 


hended 57,400 men able to bear arms, Numb. i. 


9, 30. In another review thirty-nine years after- 
wards, this tribe amounted. to 60,500 men, of 
age to bear arms, Numb. xxvi. 26, 27, A. M. 
2553, ante A. D. 1451. The tribes of Zebulun 
and Naphthai: diſtinguiſhed themſelves. in the 
war of Barak and Deborah againſt Siſera, the 
general of the armies of Jabin, Judg. iv. 5, b, 
10. v. 4, 18. It is thought theſe tribes were 
the firſt carried into captivity beyond the Eu- 
phrates, by Pul and Tiglath-pilneſer, kings of 


Aria, 1 Chron. v. 26. They had alſo the 


advantage of hearing and ſeeing Feſus Chrift in 
their country, oftener and longer than any other 


of the tribes, Iſai. ix. 1. Matth. iv. 13, 15. 


T 


death of Fo/eph, he made his ſons come to him, 


Vide Hieron & alios in 1/ai. ix. 
he Teſtament of the iavelve Patriarchs, an ancient, 
though apocryphal book, ſays that when Zebulur 
was at the point of death, being an hundred and 
fourteen years old, thirty-two years after the 


and declared to them, that he had no ſhare in 


the crime of his brethren, when they ſold 7% h 


II. ZEBULUN, a city of After, Joſh. xix. 27. but, 


but did every thing in his power to divert them 
from that reſolution. After which he prophecies 
of ſucceeding events too plainly to be genuine. 


probably afterwards yielded to Zebulun, from 
whence. it. took its name. It was not far from 


Ptalemais, fince Jeſephus, de Bell. lib. lit. cap. 2. 


makes the length of lower Galilee to be from 
Tiberias to Ptolemais, It had the name of Zavu- 


| becauſe of its great populouſneſs, de Bell. lib. ii. 


lon. andrin given it, or Zebulun of men, probably 


cap. 


ky 


2 
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cap. 22. When Ceſtius entered it, he gave the 
plunder of it to his ſoldiers, and then burned it, 
though he admired the beauty of it; for its 


houſes were built like thoſe of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Berytus, lib. ii. cap. 22. p. 817. de Bell. Elon, 


the judge of J/-ac/, was of the tribe of Zebulun, 


and was buried in this city, Judg. xii. 12. 


ZECHARIAH. See ZACHARIAH. 
ZEDAD, , or Sedada, his fide ; from I tzad : 


or his hunting, or his ambuſh ; from u tzadah, 
and the pronoun d ah, Hic. x 


northern part of the Land of Promiſe. See 
Numb. xxxiv. 8. Ezek. xlvii. 15. 


ZEDEKIAH, wp, the Lord is my juſtice, or the 


juſtice of the Lord; from p] tzadak, juſt, and 7 


jah, the Lord. 
I. ZEDEKIAH, or Szdecias, or Mattaniah, the 


laſt king of Judah, before the captivity of Baby- 
ln, He was the ſon of Jah, and uncle to 
Fecomah his predeceſſor, 2 Kings xxiv. 17, 19. 
When Nebuchadnezzar took Feruſalem, he car- 
ried Feconiah to Babylon, with his wives, chil- 
dren, officers, and the beſt artificers in Judea, 
and put in his place his uncle Mattaniab, whoſe 
name he changed to Zedetiah, and made him 
promiſe, with an oath, that he would continue 
in fidelity to him, A. M. 3405, ante A. D. 599. 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 13. Ezek. xvii. 12, 14, 18. He 
was twenty-one years old when he began to reign 
at Jeruſalem, and. he reigned there eleven years. 
He did evil in the ſight of the Lord, committing 
the ſame crimes as Fehoiakim, 2 Kings xxiv. 18, 
I9, 20. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 11, 12, 13. He re- 
garded not the menaces of the prophet Feremiah, 
from the Lord; but hardened his heart. The 
princes of the people, and the inhabitants of Je- 


ruſalem, imitated his impiety, and abandoned 


themſelves to all the abominations of the Gentiles. 


In the firſt year of his reign Zedekiah ſent to Ba- 


bylon Elaſab, the fon of Shaphan, and Gemariah 
the ſon of Hiltiab, probably to carry his tribute 
to Nebuchadnezzar. By theſe meſſengers Fere- 


miah ſent a letter to the captives at Babylon, 


Jer. xxix. 1, 2—23. Four years afterwards, 
either Zedeliab went thither himſelf, or at leaſt 
he ſent thither; for the Hebreww text may admit 
either of theſe interpretations, Jeremiah li. 59. 
Baruch. i. 1. Jer. xxxii. 12. See SERAIAH VII, 


The chief deſign of this deputation was to in- 


treat Nebuchadnezzar to return the ſacred veſſels 
of the temple, Baruch i, 8. In the ninth year 
of his reign, he revolted againſt Nebuchadnezzar, 
2 Kings xxv. 1, 2, 3. It was a ſabbatical year, 
in which the people ſhould ſet their ſlaves at li- 
berty, according to the law, Exod, xxi. 2. Deut. 


BAD 
XV, I, 25 12. Jer. xxxiv. 8, Os 10. Then king 
ebuchadnezzar marched his army againſt Zede- 


kiah, and took all the fortified places of his king- 
dom, except Lachiſb, Azekah, and Feruſalem. 


He ſat down before Jeruſalem on the tenth day of 


ZEDAD, or Sedada, a city of Syria, in the moſt _ 


the tenth month of the holy year, (which an- 
ſwers to our January). Some time afterwards 


Pharaoh Hephrah, king of Egypt, marched to 


aſſiſt Zedekiah, Jer. xxxvil. 3, 4, 5, 10. Nebu— 
chadnezzar left Feruſalem, and went to meet him, 
defeated -him, and obliged him to return into 
Egypt,; after which he reſumed the ſiege of Je- 
ruſalem, In the mean while, the people of 7eru- 
ſalem, as if freed from the fear of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, retook the ſlaves whom they had ſet at li- 
berty, which drew upon them great reproaches 


and threatenings from Feremiah, xxxiv. 11—22. 


During the ſiege, Zedekiah often conſulted Fere- 


miah, who adviſed him to ſurrender, and pro- 


nounced the greateſt woes againſt him, if he 
ſhould perſiſt in his rebellion: 7erem. xxxvii. 
Z—10. xxi. But this unfortunate prince had 
neither patience to hear, nor reſolution to fol- 
low, good counſels. In the eleventh year of 
Zedekiah, on the ninth day of the fourth month, 
( Fuly,) Feruſalem was taken, 2 Kings xxv. 2, 3, 
4. Ferem, xxxix. 2, 3. lil. 5, 6, 7. Zedekiah, 
and his people, endeavoured to eſcape by favour 
of the night, but the Chaldean troops purſuing 
them, they were overtaken in the plain of Jeri- 
cho, Vide FRAGMENT, No. CCXXIV. p. 109. 


He was taken, and carried to Nebuchadnezzar, then 


at Riblah, a city of Syria. The king of Chaldea 
reproaching him with his perfidy, cauſed all his 
children to be ſlain before his face, and his eyes 
to be put out ; then loading him with chains of 
braſs, he ordered him to be ſent to Babylon, 
2 Kings xxv. 4—7., Fer. xxxii. 4—7. lit. 4— 11. 
Thus were accompliſhed two prophecies, which 
ſeemed contradictory; one of Jeremiah, who 
ſaid, that Zedekiah ſhould ſee, and yet not ſee 
Nebuchadnezzar with his eyes, Jer. xxxii. 4, 5. 


xxxiv. 3. and the other of Ezetil, xii. 13. which 
| intimated, that he ſhould not ſee Baby/cn, though 


he ſhould die there. The year of his death is 
not known. The Rabbins (Tradit. Hebr. in Lib, 
Reg. & Paralip. ſub nomine Hieronym.) ſay he 


died of grief: becauſe, having been invited to a 
feaſt by Nebuchadnezzar, Zedekiah was there 


made drunk, and in his drunkenneſs. committed 
ſeveral indecent actions. But theſe traditions 
are of no authority, and learned men are agreed 
that they have no right to bear the name of St, 
Ferom. Feremiah had aſſured him, Fer. xxxiv. 
4, 5. that he ſhould die in peace, that his body 
ſhould be burned, as thoſe of the kings of 7udah 

| uſually 
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uſually were; and that they ſhould mourn for 
him, ſaying, alas, my Lord! 

The Rabbins ſay, that at the obſequies of Zedekiah 
they cried out, alas! king Zedekiah is dead, who 
has drank up the dregs of all ages; i. e. who 
has ſuffered the puniſhment due to all his prede- 
ceſſors. They ſay alſo, that he made his eſcape 
from Feruſalem by a ſubterraneous paſſage, which 

led from the king's palace to the plains of Feri- 

cho; but that a hind following him without, and 
going juſt the ſame pace above ground as the 
king went under ground, and the Chaldeans fol- 
lowing the hind, they came upon the king at 
unawares, juſt as he came out of his ſubterra- 
neous paſſage. Joſephus, de Bell. lib. vii. cap. 4. 
relates, that Zedekiah, to ſave the city and the 
temple, went into voluntary. exile and captivity : 
but this is to diſguiſe the truth: Zedekia/'s flight 
was not a voluntary act to ſave his country. He 
reigned eleven years at Jeruſalem ; and after him 
the kingdom of Judah was entirely ſupprefſed. 

II. ZEDEKIAHn, ſecond fon of king Fehoiakim, 
1 Chron. iii. 10. | 

III. ZEDEK1AH, ſon of Chenaanah; a falſe pro- 
phet of Samaria, 1 Kings xxii. 11, 24. who put 
iron horns on his head, and ſaid to bab, king 
of Hrael. Thus ſaith the Lord, you ſhall beat 
Syria, and toſs it up into the air with theſe 

Horns. Vide FRAdMENT, No. CXIV. p. 21. The 
prophet Micaiah, the fon of Imlab, being ſent 
for, and denouncing the direct contrary, Zede- 
kiah came near him, and giving him a blow on 
the face, ſaid to him, Which way went the Spi- 
Tit of the Lord from me, to do thus to you ? 
HMicaiaßh anſwered, You will ſee that, when you 
ſhall be obliged to hide yourſelf in an inward 
chamber. Vide FRACMENT, No. XXV. p. 48. It 
is not ſaid what became of Zedekiah; but all the 
prophecies of /ficaiah proved true. See MicA1an. 

IV. ZEDEKIAH, ſon of Maaſeiah, a falſe prophet, 
who always oppoſed Feremiah. Againſt him, and 
againſt Ahab the ſon of Kolaiah, Feremiah pro- 
nounced a terrible prophecy : Jer. xxix. 21, 22. 
Of them ſhall be taken up a curſe by all the capti- 
vity of Fudab which are in Babylon, ſaying, The 


Lord make thee like Zedebiab, and like Ahab, whom 
the king of Babylon roaſted in the fire, &c. The 


Rabbins, Rabb. Hieronym. in Fer. xxix. Raban. 
Hugo. Thom. Salian. with ſome commentators, 
are of opinion, that they were the two elders 
who attempted the chaſtity of Sgſanna. 
opinion is not probable. | | 
V. ZEDEKIAH, ſon of Aſadias, and father of 
Maaſeiab, grandfather of Baruch, Baruch i. 1. 


3 


order. The 7ews make him preceptor of Abra. 


 ZELOPHEHAD, or Salphaad, ſon of Hepher, of 


But this 


ZEL 


ZEDEKIEL, 5wpTy, juſtice of God. 
ZEDEKIEL. The name of an angel of the fir} 


ham, See Fabricius, tom. i. p. 4. Apoc. Vet. T. 
ZEEB, Adr, wolf; from 283 zes. 
ZEEB, or Zeb, a prince of Midian. He was found 

in a wine-preſs, and ſlain by the Ephraimite, 

who ſent his head to Gideon beyond Jordan, 
whither they purſued their enemies, Judg. vii, 

25. A.M. 2753, ante A. D. 1251. | 
ZELAH, vox, fide, or that halts : otherwiſe, cat, 

pacific,  - 
ZELAH, or Sela, a city of Benjamin, Joſh. xviii. 

28. We read in the Hebrew of 2 Sam. xxi. 14, 

that Saul was buried at Zelah, in the tomb of hiz 

father Kiſb. 
ZELER, p>Y, the ſhadow, or the noiſe of him that 
licks, that laps, or firikes; from oy 7zalal, 10 be 
in the ſhade, or tingling of the ear, and ppb lake, 
to lick or lap according to the Chaldee, that rag 
or burns, or that ftrikes ; from x t/alah, to roaj!: 
according to the Arabic, that makes a noiſe ; from 
dox Z/alak. _ 
ZELEK, or Selec, an Ammonite; one of David's 
heroes, 2 Sam. xxiii. 37. 1 Chron. xi. 39. | 
ZELOPHEHAD, -x, the ſhade, or tingling 1 
Fear; from box tzalal, ſhadow, & c. and from 7% 
_ pachad, fear: etherwile, the fear of ſubmerſion, or 
of being burnt ; from the ſame Tt pachad, ani } 

"by t/alah, to burn; or from d 7zalal, to be 

plunged, or ſunk. 


Manaſſeh, He died, leaving no ſons, but five 
daughters, Mahlah, Noah, Hoglah, Milcah, and 
Tirzah, who received their portion in the Land 
of Promiſe, Numb. xxvi. 33. xxvii. I. 
ZELOTES, ZyMwTys, jealous, or full of ztal; 
the Greek Si No, zeal, jealouſy. | 
ZELOTES. See SIMON ZELOTES. 
ZELOTS, or Zealots, This name was given to 
certain Jews who roſe in Judea about A. D. 66, 
four or five years before the taking of Feru/afcn 
by the Romans. They were called zealots from 
that furious and mad zeal they pretended for the 
liberty of their country. They were alſo called 
Sicarii, or aſſaſſins, becauſe of the frequent 
butcheries they committed with their ſhort dag- 
gers, called in Latin, Sica. We think them 10 
be the ſame as the Herodians, Matth. xxii. 16. 
Mark iii. 6. xii. 13. See HERoDIANsS and 
GALILEANS, All theſe kinds of people were 
followers of Judas the Galilean, See JuDas 


from 


 GavLoNITES, and Foſephus Antig. lib. xviii. 
See alſo ZEAL, 


| ZEMARAIM, 


. | ZEP 

| ZEMARAIM, my, 2000; from Yay t/amar : 
© otherwiſe, ſap, or ſuccour; from & t/amereth. 
| ZEMARAIM, or Samaraim, a city of Benjamin, 
| near Bethel, Joſh. xviii. 22. See alſo 2 Chron. 


xiii. 4- according to the Hebrew, the Mount of 
Zemaraim. | 


ZE p 


ruſalem by the Chaldeans, Seraiah and Zephaniah 
were taken and ſent to Nebuchadnezzar at Riblab, 
who cauſed them to be put to death; A. M. 
3416, ante A.D. 588. Zephaniah was ſent more 
than once by Zedekiah, to conſult Feremiah, 
xxi. I, xxxvii. 3. 1 know not whether ah and 


ZEMARAIM, Semeron, or Shomeron. The name Hen, Jecb. vi. 10, 14. were ons of this Zepha- 

of the mountain of Shemer, 2 Chron. xiii. 4. niah; or of ſome other. | 

ZEMARITE, wry, o&papaioc, or Samaræus, wool, II. ZEPHANIAH, a Levite, of the family of Kohath, 
or /ap, or ſuccour, Septuag. Trees. 1 Chron. vi. 36. 

ZEMARITE, Samareus. The tenth ſon of Ca- III. ZEPHANLIAU, ſon of Cuſbi, and grandſon of 
naan; father of the Zemarites, who, we think, Gedaliah z was of the tribe of Simeon, according 
inhabited Simyra, a city of Phenicta, near Or- to Epiphanius, and of mount Sarabata, a place 

thpoſia. The two Chaldee paraphraſes, and St. not mentioned in Scripture. The 7ews are of 
2 ſay they dwelt at Emeſa in Syria. Some opinion, that the anceſtors of Zephaniah, recited 

ave imagined that they gave name to the moun- at the beginning of his prophecy, were all pro- 
tain of Shomeron, on which Samaria was after- phets themſelves. Some have pretended, with- 
wards built, 1 Kings xvi. 24. But they did not out any foundation, that he was of an illuſtrious 
obſerve the difference between the names hu w family. We have no exact knowledge, either of 
Shomeronim, the Samaritans, and ] p Zome- his actions, or the time of his death. He lived 

rim, the Zemarites, Gen. x. 18. | under king 7% b, who began to reign A. M. 

ZEMIR A, dyn, from Ddr zamar, to firg; or v 3363, ante A. D. 641. The deſcription that 
zamir, vine, branch. | Zephamah gives of the diſorders of Judah, leads 

ZEMIRA, or Zamira, ſon of Becher of Benjamin, us to judge, that he propheſied before the 
1 Chron, vii. 8. eigliteenth year of Jeſiah; i. e. before this prince 

ZENAN, py, cevap, coldneſs; from the Chaldee had reformed the abuſes. and corruptions of his 
PY tfanan : otherwiſe, buckler, arms. dominions, 2 Kings xxii. 3, 10, 12, Beſides, , 

ZENAN, or Sanan, a city of Judah, Joſh. xv. 37. he foretels the deſtruction of Nineveh, Zeph. ii. 

ZENAS, Zivas, living; from the Greek diu, t 13. which could not fall out before the ſixteenth + 
live. year of gh, by allowing, with Beroſus, twenty- 

CEN AS, a doctor of the law, and diſciple of St. one years to the reign of Nabopolaſſar over the 
Paul, Tit. iii. 13. Zyv&v Tov vopurtov. Vulg. Chaldeans. Therefore we mult neceſſarily place 
Zenam legisperitum; | Zenas the lawyer. Eng. Tr.] the beginning of Zephaniah's prophecy early in : 
Legis peritus, in this place, is the ſame as Scriba. the reign of Fofrah. 1 i 
or a doctor of the law. See Matth. xxii. 35. The firſt chapter of this prophet is a general threat- | Wl 
Luke vii. 30. x. 25. xi. 45, &c. We know ening againſt all the people whom the Lord had i 

nothing of him, but that he was an apoſtolical appointed to ſlaughter ; againſt Judah; againſt | 
man, well inſtructed in the Jewißß law, and thoſe who leap over the threſhold ; meaning the | . 
eſteemed by St. Paul. This apoſtle informs Ppiliſtinec. (See 1 Sam. v. 5. Therefore neither | * 
Titus, that he wiſhes to ſee Zenas at Nicopolis, the priefisof Dagon, nor any that come into Dagon's j 
as alſo Apelles; and that he ſhould take care that houſe, tread on the threſhold of Dagon in Ajhdod, (i 
nothing might be wanting-to them for this jour- —wnto this day.) In the ſecond chapter he inveighs | Ii 
ney. Dorotheus, biſhop of Tyre, makes him againſt Moub, Ammon, Cufb, the Phenicians and 9 
biſhop of Diaſpolis in Paleſtine. Merians. He foretels the fall of Nineveh, which 0 

ZEPHANIAH, dbx, the Lord is my ſecret, or the happened A. M. 3378... The third chapter con- | 
ſecret of the Lord, or the north of the Lord; from tains invectives and threatenings againſt Jeru- . 
dx t/aphan, to hide, or ſaphon, the north, and > ſalem; but afterwards gives comfortable aſſu- | 9 
jab, the Lord. | Tances of a return from the captivity, and of a. | 

I. ZEPHANIAH, or Sophonias, ſon of Maaſeiah; flouriſhing condition. : 
called, 2 Kings xxv. 18, the ſecond prieft, while ZEPHAT H, by, which beholds, that attends, that 
the high- prieſt Seraiah performed the functions covers; from x t/aphah > otherwiſe, Honey-comb; 
of the high- prieſthood, and was the firſt prieſt. from m Hzuhp⁰. bo | 
It is thought, Zephaniah was his deputy, to diſ- ZEPHATH, or Sephaat, a city of Simeon, udg. i. 
charge the duty when the high-prieſt was ſick, 17. probably the ſame as Zephattah,' near Mares s 
or —_ any other accident hindered him from Hab, in the ſouth of Judah, 2 Chron, xiv. 10. 
performing his office. After the taking of Je-- It was called Hormab, or Anathema, es. the 

: victory . 


= ZERA, or Zara, of 


ZER 
victory obtained by I/rael over the king of Arad, 
Numb. xxi. 3. Judg. i. 17. | 

ZEPHATHAH, ex. See ZEPHATH. 

ZEPHAT HAH, or Sephata. The valley of Ze- 

pPpbathab near Mareſhah, is mentioned, 2 Chron. 

xiv. 10. Perhaps this vale was near the city of 

Zephath, or Hormah : or, perhaps, it ſhould be 

read Shephalah, inſtead of Zephathath. See 

SEPHALA. | 

ZEPHI, bx, cer si, hat ſees and obſerves, or tha 
expecte, or covers, from dex tzaphab. | 

ZEPHI, Zepho, or Sephi, third fon of Eliphax, 
ſon of Ehau, 1 Chron. i. 36. Gen. xxxvi. 15. 

ZEPHO, bx, the ſame as Zephi. 

ZEPHON, max, Vulg. Sephion, that beholds ; from 

dx z/aphah : or the north; from ph gſaphon : or 

that is bid; from jby tſaphan : otherwiſe, 7he 
north that is hid. Vide BAALZEPHON. 

ZEPHON, or Sephron, ſon of Gad, chief of a fa- 
mily. Numb. xxvi. 15. 

ZER, x, Tupos, anguiſh, pain, tribulation ; from 
My tzur, Io oppreſs e otherwiſe, ſſone, rock, for- 
zreſs;, from the ſame. Yide Tyre. 

Z ER, or Ser, a city of Naphtali, Joſh. xix. 35. 


Z ERA, , ea, or örightneſe; from m zarach, 


' to ariſe, or ſun-riſing. | 
ag pg & © ſon of Reuel, and 
grandſon of Eau, and father of Fobad, Gen. 
XXXV1.- 13, 17, 33. | 
I. ZERAH, or Zara, ſon of Simeon, and grand- 
ſon of Jacob, father of a family, Numb. xxvi. 13. 


IT. ZERAH, king of Ethiopia, or, rather, of Cuſb, 


in Arabia Petrea, on the Red Sea, and bordering 


on Egypt, 2 Chron. xiv. 9, 10, &c. A. M. 3063, 


ante A. D. 941. This prince came to attack 
Aſa, king of Fudah, with an army of a million 
of foot, and three hundred chariots of war. Ad- 
vancing to Hareſhah, Aſa went out to meet him, 
and ſet his army in battle array in the valley of 
Zephathah, near Mareſhah. He called upon the 
Lord, who caſt terror and conſternation into the 
hearts of the Ethiopians, and made them run 
away. Aſa and his army purſued them to Gerar, 
plundered their cities, and brought back a great 
booty. Vide As A. | 
ZERAHIAH, rh, eaft, or brightneſs of the Lord; 
from jt zarach, &c. and 7 jah, the Lord. 
ZERAHIAH, or Zaratas, fon of the high-prieſt 
Uzi, and father of Meraioth. See 1 Chron. vi. 6. 
ZEREDA, dn, ambuſh, change of dominion, or 
deſcent ; from Mx t/arar, to tye, &c. and d 


radah, to rule, or TV jarad, deſcent : otherwiſe, 


plan of power. 
ZEREDA, or Sareda, a city of Ephraim, the place 
of nativity of Zerob2am, the ſon of Nebat, 1 Kings 


xi. 26. Perhaps the ſame as Zeradatha, or 
Zarthan, | | | 
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ZER 


ZEREDATHAH, x. See ZEREDA. 

ZEREDATHAH, otherwiſe called Zarthan, 2 
city of Ephraim, in which were caſt the great 
works of braſs that Hiram made for Solomon; 
temple, 2 Chron. iv. 17. 1 Kings vii. 46. The 
waters of Jordan flowed up as high as Zartban, 
or Zaretan, when the Hebrerws paſſed this river, 
under Joſhua, Joſh. iii. 16. 15 5 

ZERESH, vn, Codpz, a name that is a ſtranger 
to the holy language. Miſery, ſtranger, firang: 
or diſperſed inßeritance: from ww jaraſh, miſery, 
or heritage, and N zer, ſtranger, or diſperſed; 
otherwiſe, crown of inheritance, or of miſery, from 
the ſame N zer, crown, or circle, and wh jaraſj, | 
inheritance, or miſery. | 1 


ZERESH, or Zares, the wife of Haman, who ad- 


viſed the deſtruction of Mordecai, Eſth. v. 10, 


1 | 

ZERETH, nM. See Zur. Otherwiſe, formed, 
made; from MM patzar. 

ZERETH, an Hebrew meaſure ; in length half: 
cubit, or 104 inches. St. Ferom tranſlates it by 
Palmus, 1 Sam. xvii. 4. The high-prieſt's breaſt- 
plate was a Zereth, or half a cubit ſquare, Ex. 
XXV1it. 16. and xxxix. g. 1/azah ſeems to ſay, that 
in reſpeck of God the heavens are but a zereth 
fa 8PANJ in length; Lai. xl. 12. But in this 

_ paſſage zereth rather denotes the hand ex- 
tended, | 

ZERIT, , ſqueeſing, bonds, pains ; from Wy Ha- 
rar: otherwiſe, rofn, treacle ; from MY ſarah: 
otherwiſe, tone; from M t/ur. 

Z ERl, or Sori, or IJ/ri, ſon of Feduthun. His fa- 
mily was the fourth among the twenty-four fa- 
milies of the Levites, which attended in the tem- 
ple, 1 Chron, xxv. 3, II. : 

ZEROR, W, cpp, boot, or that fraitens, that 
binds, that keeps tight, from Mx 7zarar : other- 
wiſe, a ftone; from Mm zzeror, N 

ZEROR, or Seror, ſon of Bechorah, great grand- 
father of Saul, 1 Sam. ix. 1. 


ZERUAH, dy, leprous, or waſp, or Hornet; 


from Y Zeraßb. | | 
ZERUBBABEL, „aan, baniſhed, or a ſtrauger a 
Babylon; from N zer, a ftranger, and $22 badel : 
or diſperſion of confuſion; from M Zar, to diſperſe, 
and babel, confuſion. | 

ZERUBBABEL, or Zorobabel, ſon of Salathie!, of 
the royal race of David. St. Mattheaw, i. 12. 
and Chronicles, 1 Chr. iii. 17, 19. make Feconia!), 
king of Fudah, to be father to Salathiel; but 
they do not agree as to the father of Zerubbabe!, 
The Chronicles ſay Pedaiah was father of Zerub- 
Babel; but St. Matthew, St. Luke, Fſdras, and 
Haggai, conſtantly make Salathie! his father. 
We muſt therefore take the name of /n in the 
ſenſe of grandſon, and ſay that Salathiel having 
| | educated 


Z E R 
educated Zerubbabel, he was always afterwards 
looked upon as his father. Some think that Ze- 
rubbabel had alſo the name of She/hbazzar, and 
that he has this name in Ezra, i. 8. See SHESH= 
BAZZAR. TFoſephus, Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 4. and 
the firſt book of E/dras, deſcribe Zerubbabel as 
one of the three famous body-guards of Darius, 
ſon of Hyflaſhes. In a diſpute, which of four 
things was moſt powerful, the king, women, 
wine, or the truth? Zerubbabel maintained it was 
the truth, and obtained the victory. But this 
{tory muſt be regarded as very apocryphal. Ze- 
rubbabel returned to Feruſalem long before the 
reign of Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes. He re- 
turned at the beginning of the reign of Cyrus, 
A. M. 3408, ante A. D. 536, fifteen years before 
Darius, | 
Cyrus committed to his care the ſacred veſſels of 
the temple with which he returned to Feru/alem, 
Ezra i. 11. He is always named firſt, as being 
the chief of the Fewvs that returned to their own 
country, Ezra ii. 2. iii. 8. v. 2. He laid the 
foundations of the temple, Ezra iii. 8, 9. Zech. 
iv. 9, &c. and reſtored the worſhip of the 
Lord, and the uſual ſacrifices. When the Sa- 
maritans offered to aſſiſt in rebuilding the temple, 
Zerubbabel and the principal men of Judab re- 
fuſed them this honour, ſince Cyrus had granted 
his commiſſion to the Fes only, Ezra iv. 2, 3. 
When this work was diſcontinued, the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah encouraged Zerubbabel and 
the other Jews to reſume the work; which 
they did, in the ſecond year of Darius, ſon of 
Hyſtaſpes, A. M. 3485, ante A. D. 519. Hag. i. 
1. ii. 3. Zech. iv. 6, 7. Ezra v. 1, 2, 3. When 
the Lord ſhewed the prophet Zechariah two 
olive-trees, near the golden candleſtick with 
ſeven branches, the angel that was ſent to ex- 
plain this viſion, informed the prophet, that 
theſe two olive-trees, which ſupplied oil to the 
great candleſtick, were the prince Zerubbabel, 
and Joſhua the high-prieſt, ſon of Joſedech. 
Scripture ſays nothing of the death of Zerub— 
babel, but it informs us, 1 Chron. iii. 19. that 
he left ſeven ſons and one daughter. "Theſe 
were, Meſbullam, Hananiah, and Shelomith their 


ſiſter z Haſbubah, Obel, Berechiah, Haſadiah, and 


Fuſhab-heſed. St. Matthew, i. 13. makes the 
name of one of his ſons to be Aliud; and St. 


Luke, iii. 27. makes it Rheſa. Conſequently, . 


one of the ſons of Zerubbabel above enumerated 
muſt have had more than one name, 

Home would make a diſtinction of two Zerubbabels, 

the ſecond of which was ſon of Pedaiah, men- 

tioned 1 Chron. iii. 19. But we think it need- 


leſs to have recourſe to this ſolution of the diffi- 
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eulty; and that it is ſufficient to ſay, that P-- 
daiah was ſon to Salathiel, and father to Zerub- 
babel ; and that Scripture gives generally to Ze- 
rubbabel the name of the ſon of Salathiel, only 
becauſe Salathiel, his grandfather, was the more 
eminent, and perhaps had adopted and educated 
him. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 329, &c. 
Others, to reconcile the firſt book of E/dras with 
ſacred hiſtory, pretend, that Zerubbabel might 
have dwelt at Feruſalem ſeventeen years, from 
the firſt year of Cyrus to the ſecond of Darius, 
ſon of Hyſtaſpes, and then might return to Ba- 
_ bylon, where he was in the office of a guard to 
Darius. But nothing obliges us to receive as 
true, the improbable ſtory of Darius's three life- 
guard men, which evidently includes ſeveral 
marks of fiction and impoſture. 
ZERUTAH, m, ozesiz, or Sarvia, pain, or tri- 


bulation, chains of the Lord; from Mn tfarar - | 


otherwiſe, placing; from INS t/urah e otherwiſe, 
figure : from M tzur, and m yah, the Lord. 


 ZERUIAH, or Sarvia, ſiſter of David; and mo- 


ther of Joab, Abiſhai, and Aſabel, 2 Sam. ii. 18. 
I Chron, ii. 16. 1 5 
ZETHAM, , Vulgate, Zathan, their olive, or 


olive-tree; from M zaith, and the pronoun 1 am, 


their: otherwiſe, this is perfect, compleat, finiſhed : 
otherwiſe, /imple; from the pronoun N ze, his 
or that, and Sn thamam, perfect, &c. 
ZETHAN, zy, olive, or olive- tree; from N zaitß. 
I. ZETHAN, or Zetham, ſon of Bilnan, ſon of 
Jediael, of Benjamin, 1 Chron. vii. 10. 
II. ZETHAN, fon of Laadan, of Levi, and of the 
family of Ger/hom, 1 Chron. xxiii. 8. a treaſurer 
of the temple, 1 Chron, xxvi. 22, | 
ZETHAR, Mn. This word is a ſtranger to the 
Hebrew tongue. He that examines, or ela, or 


olive of viſion, or olive of the turtle; from the pro- 


noun i ze, this or that, and NN Hur, to examine, 


or behold : otherwiſe, turtle; from the ſame 11n- 


thur : or olive; from Tt zith. 

ZETHAR, one of the ſeven eunuchs, or principal 
officers, of Ahaſuerus, E/th. i. 10. 

ZIA, y, ſweat, labour; from yp jazah : other 
wiſe, fear, diſturbance ; from y zuah. s 


I. ZIA, Ziba, Zie, Siha, or Siaha, a city beyond 


Jordan, five miles from Philadelphia, welt. 
Euſeò. in Zem. 


II. Zia, a part of the city of Jeruſalem, where 


the Nethinim dwelt, or [over, Eng. Tr.] thoſe 
who ſerved in the temple, Nehem. xi. 21. 
III. Z1a, ſon of Abibail, of Gad, 1 Chron. v. 13. 
IV. ZIA, ſon of Haſupha, of the race of the Ne- 


thinim, Ezra ii. 43. 


ZIBA, 838, army, fight, ſtrength, flag ; from N= = 


tzaba, 
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ZIB A, or Siba, a ſervant to Saul, 2 Sam. ix. 2, 


3, &c. King David having reſolved to ſhew 


kindneſs to ſome deſcendants of Saul, for the 


ſake of Jonathan, he aſked Ziba, if there was 
any remaining of his houſe ? Ziba mentioned 
one of Fonathan's ſons, named Afephiboſheth, 


Who was lame, and dwelt at the houſe of Ma- 


chir, at Lo-debar. David ſent for him, and gave 
him the privilege of his table all the reſt of his 
life. He ſaid to Ziba, I have given to Mephi- 
bs/beth all that belonged to Saul; therefore make 


the beſt of his eſtate, that your maſter may have 


a ſufficient ſubſiſtance. Ziba replied, My Lord, 
your ſervant will obey your commands; and 


 Mephibsſheth ſhall be ſerved at my table, when 


he ſhall pleaſe to be there, as one of the king's 
ſons. Now Ziba had fifteen ſons, and twenty 
fervants, who were employed to attend Me- 
phibsſheth, and to make the beſt of his eſtate, 
But Mephibeſheth ate at the king's table, though 
he dwelt with Ziba. 70 | 


Some years after, 2 Sam. xvi, 1, 2, &c. when 


Abſalom, Ziba went to meet David, with two 


David was expelled from Feruſalem by his ſon 


aſſes loaded with proviſions. The king aſked 
him, what do you mean by theſe ? Ziba an- 


| ſwered, the aſſes are to mount ſome of the king's 


king then ſaid to Ziba, I will give you all that 


A 


officers, and the proviſions are for thoſe that 
attend you. David then aſked him, Where is 
Aephiboſheth ? Ziba replied, he continues at Je- 
ruſalem, ſaying, the houſe of Yael will now re- 
ſtore me to the kingdom of my father. 'The 
belongs to Mephiboſheth. 

fter the defeat of Abſalom, Ziba came to meet the 
king, with his fifteen ſons and twenty ſervants. 
Mephiboſheth alſo came to meet the king, and in 
ſuch a plight as ſufficiently ſhewed his trouble 
for the king's abſence, For from the time of 
David's flight, he had neither waſhed his feet 
nor trimmed his beard, nor taken any care of his 


' dreſs. David aſked him, Mephiboſbeth, why did 


you not go with me, but ſtay at Feruſalem? 
Mephiboſbeth replied, My lord, my ſervant Ziba 
deceived me : for being, as you know, lame of 
my feet, I bid him prepare me an aſs, to follow 
you; but, inſtead of that, he went himſelf, to 
accuſe me falſly. The king interrupted him, 
and ſaid, ſay no more: What I have determined 
ſhall ſtand; you and Ziba divide the eſtate. 


David did not think proper to make a ſtricter 


ſcrutiny into this matter, perhaps out of conſi- 

deration for ephibsſbeth. For it is hardly to be 

ſuppoſed that David would have confirmed Ziba 

in the poſſeſſion of half Saul's eſtate, if he had 

thought him guilty of calumny, and diſobedience 
. | 


Z 1 L 
to his maſter, It is therefore believed, that 
David made up to Mephiboſbeth the moiety of his 
eſtate given to Ziba. 

ZIBEON, pyaw, ce, iniquity that dwells , 
from Inv /hub, to dwell, to reſt, and PW haven, 
nigquity : otherwiſe, elevation, or ſwelling : other. 
wiſe, oath, or fullneſs, or the ſeventh; from yyy 

ſhabah : according to the Syriac, he that ſtains, ar 


ie flained, | | 
ZIBEON, or Sebeon, a Hivite, father of A4nah, and 
. grandfather of Ahbolibamah, the wife of Eſau, 

Gen, xxxvi. 2. - 

ZIBIAH, Wax, deer, or goat, or honourable and fin: ; 
from dax tzabah, or „n 72abi: otherwiſe, 7h 
Lord dwells; from 28 jatſab, to dwell, to ſland 
up, and Tv Jah, the Lord: or voluntary, according 
to the Syriac. | | | | 

I. ZIBIAH, or Sebia, of Beer-ſbeba, mother of 
Fehoaſh, king of Fudah, 2 Kings xii. 1. 

IL. Z1B1an, ſon of Hodeſb, 1 Chron. viii. . 

ZICHRI, n, that remembers, or that is a male; 
from Y zacar. | | 

I. ZICHRI, or Zechri, ſon of Izhar, and grandſon 
of Kohath, Exod. vi. 21. | lg 

II. ZichRl, of the tribe of Ephraim, a very ſtout 
and valiant man. He killed Maaſeiah, the ſon 
of king Ahaz, Arikam, the governor of the pa- 
lace, and E/hanah, who was ſecond after the 
king, 2 Chron. xxviti 7. 

ZIDDIM, Sind, hunting ; from u tzadah, 15 

Hunt, to lay an ambuſh: otherwiſe, fides: ac- 
cording to the Syriac, deſtructions, deſolations. 


ZIDDIM, or Aſedim, a city of Napptali, J,. 


xix. 35. The Hebrew of this paſſage reads it 
thus: Dorn Is av ao Ny. The fortified 
cities of the Tyrians are Tyre and Hamah. 
ZIF. See ZIPH, | i. 
ZIHA, xy, brightneſs, whiteneſs ; from n a- 
chah : otherwiſe, dryneſs; from dy tzechicha, | 
ZIKLAG, Mpx, meaſure preſſed down ; from 10 
bg, a kind of meaſure of capacity, and p 7zu#, 
to ſqueeze : or meaſure running over; from p, at- 
2ak, to ſpill, and log, a kind of meaſure. 
ZIKLAG, or Siceleg, a city that Achi/h, king of 
 Gath, gave to David, while he took ſhelter among 
the Phlliſtines, 1 Sam, xxvii. 6. and which after 
that time always belonged to the kings of Jud. 
The Amalekites took it, and plundered it, in the 
abſence of David. Foſhua had allotted it to the | 
tribe of Simeon, Joſh. xix. 5. Euſebins ſays it 
lay in the ſouthern part of Canaan. The He- 
brews call it Tziblag. 
ZILLAH, u, ce, ſhadow, which is roafted, the 
tingling of the ear; from dbx, tzalah, or 59% zu- 
lal : or prayer, according to the Syriac. : 
ZILLAH, or Sella, the wife of Lamech the bung. L 


r oo I og 
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| She was mother to Tubal-cain and Naamah. See 
Gen, iv. 21, 22. See LAMECH, 


ZILPAH, Hot, diſtillation; from nb; zalaphe or 


contempt of the mouth ; from oy zul, vile, deſerv- 
ing contempt, and dd pe, the mouth, 


_ ZILPAH, or Zelpha, Leah's maid, who became 


wife to the patriarch Jacob, and mother of Gad 
and Aſber, Gen. xxx: 9. xlvi. 18. 

ZILTHAI, rox, ſhadow, or tingling of the ear; 
from bby tſalal : otherwiſe, roaſted, burnt , from 
ox tzalah : or, according to the Syriac, he that 

rays. 

ZIMMA H, 1, thought, evil contrivance, or crime; 
from Sn zamam. | | 

ZIMMAH, or Zemma, a Levite, father to Foaſh, 

of the race of Ger/hom, 2 Chron, xxix. 12. 

ZIMRAM, pwr, CenPpav, ſong, or ſinger ; from 
Mi zamar. See ZIMRI. 


ZIMRAM, or Zamram, the firſt ſon of Keturah, 
and of Abraham. He dwelt in Arabia with his 


brethren, Gen. xxv. 2. | 


ZIMRI, wr, Capps, my field otherwiſe, my vine, 


my branch; from r zamar, to fing, or Mt 2a- 
mar, vine, branch. | 

I. ZIMRI, Zamri, or Zambri, ſon of Zerah, and 
grandſon of Judah and Tamar, 1 Chron. ii. 6. 

II. Z1MR1, ſon of Salu, prince of the tribe of Si- 
meon, who went publicly into the tent of Coz hi, 
a Midianitiſh woman, and was followed by Phi- 
nehas, the ſon of Eleazar the high-prieſt, who 
flew him with Cozbi, Numb. xxv. 14. | 

III. ZIxRI, general of half the cavalry of Elah, 
king of Jrael, when he rebelled againſt his king, 
1 Kings xvi. 9, 10. Elah was making merry at 
Tirzah, when Zimri killed him, and uſurped 
his kingdom. He cut off the whole family of 


his maſter, not ſparing any of his relations or 


friends; whereby was ſulfilled the word of the 


Lord, denounced to Baaſba, the father of Elab, 


by the prophet Fehyv. Zimri reigned but ſeven 
days; for the army of Jrael, then beſieging 


Gibbethon, a city of the Philiftines, made their 


general Omri king, and came and beſieged Zimri 

in the city of Tirzah. Zimri, ſeeing the city 
on the point of being taken, burnt himſelf in the 
palace, with all its riches. 

ZIN, jc, buckler, coldneſs ; from pÞ ſinan. 

ZIN, Sin, or Senna, a city ſouth of the Land of 
Promiſe, Numb. xxxiv. 4. Perhaps this is the 
Senaah of Ezra ii. 35. or Zin, Joſb. xv. 3. Eu- 
ſebius mentions Migdal- Senna, or the tower of 

Senna, eight miles from Jericho north. This 
cannot be the Zin, or Sennab, of Numbers, or 
Jada; but may it not be that of Ezra? See 

EN... $ | 
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ZINA, Kt, Gita, Vulgate, Ziza, fornicatisn, pro- 
Nitution ; from d zanah : otherwiſe, according 
to the Syriac, inn; from pr zun, or from dm 
zunaßh : otherwiſe, arms. 

ZINA, or Zizab, the ſon of Shimei, a Levite, 
1 Chron. xxiii. 10. 

ZION, jy, a monument raiſed up, heap of flones ſet 
up, ſepulehre, turret, dryneſs ; from pc tzun. 

ZION, or Sion, a mountain on which the temple 
of the Lord was built in Feruſalem by Solomon, 
and where David built the city of David, over- 
againſt, and north of, the ancient Febus, or Je- 
ruſalem, which ſtood on the hill oppoſite to Zion, 
Pſal. xlviii. 2. Beautiful for ſituation, the zoy of the 
whole earth, is mount Zion, on the ſides of the north, 
the city of the great king. Scripture generally puts 
mount Zion for the place where the temple of 
the Lord ſtood 3 but ſtrictly it ſtood rather on 
mount Moriah, which was one of the hills of 
which mount Zion was compoſed, 2 Chr. iii. 1. 
Mr. Reland pretends, that mount Zion was to 
the ſouth of Fery/alem, and not to the north. 
The reader may ſee his reaſons. Reland Palæſt. 
tom. ii. p. 847, 848. Vide the May of JERU+ 
SALE M. | 

ZlOR, Wy, ſmall ; W t/ahbar ; otherwiſe, ſhip of 
him that avatches, or is awvake, or of him that is 
robbed, or of the enemy: from 8 tzt, a ſhip, and 
M Hur, to be awvake, or from Ty her, or Hur, an 
enemy : or that watches : or from Y harah, 15 

© ſpoil or rob. | h 

ZIOR, or Sior, a city of Fudah, Joſh. xv. 54. 

ZIPH, , G&uTepog wyv, or Zio, this, or that; 
from m ze, or zz: or according to the Syriac, 
brightneſs. 1 Kings vi. I. 5 

Z IPH, p, or Zipha, this mouth, or mouthful; from 
r ze, this, or that, and from dd pe, a mouth, or 
mouthful : otherwiſe, 21 zuph, which in Chaldee, 
ſignifies 720 falſify, or corrupt. Joſh. xv. 24. 

ZIPH, or 2007 457 See Fob above. 

I. ZIPH, Zi, or Zio, the ſecond month of the holy 
year of the Hebrews; afterwards called Friar ; it 
anſwers to the moon of April. We find this 
name only in 1 Kings vi. 1. 


II. Zip, or Zipha, fon of Jebaleleel, of Fudah, 


and of the family of Caleb, 1 Chron. iv. 16. pro- 
bably he gave his name to the city of Ziph, in 
Fudah. Land Zipha. Eng. Tr.] 

III. Zipn, a city of Judah, Joſh. xv. 24. St. 


Ferom ſays, that in his time they ſhewed the 


village of Ziph, eight miles from Hebron eaſt- 

ward. David kept himſelf concealed for ſome time 
in the wilderneſs of Ziph, 1 Sam. xxiit. 14, 15. 

IV. Zipn. There was another city called Z, 
near Maon and Carmel of Fudah, Joſh. xv. 55. 
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ZIPHION, ev. Vulgate, Sephion, that lebolut; 


from ex, t/aphah : or the north; from pp t/a- 


phon: or who is hid; from jÞY tzaphan ; other- 
wiſe, the north that is hid. 


 ZIPHION, or Sephion, the eldeſt ſon of Gad. 


Gen. xlvi. 16. 


ZIPPOR, x, bird, or ſparrow ; from Ob tfphor e 
otherwiſe, crown, or deſart or according to the 
Syriac, early in the morning, or goat. | 


ZIPPOR, or Sephor, father of Balak, king of 


Moab, Numb. xxii. 2, &c. 


2ZIPPORAH, e, beauty, trumpet; from "aw 


ſhaphar. | | 
ZIPPORAH, or Sephora, daughter of Jethro, and 
wife of Moſes, and mother of Eliezer and Ger- 


ſbom. When Aofes fled from Egypt, Exod. ii. 


16, 17, 18, &c. he withdrew into Midian; 
where, having ſtood up in defence of the daugh- 
ters of Jethro, prieſt, or prince, of Midian, 
againſt ſhepherds who would have hindered 
them from watering their flocks z Jethro took 
him into his houſe, and gave him his daughter 
Zipporah in marriage, by whom he had two 
ſons, Eliezer and Gerſbom. | | 
Several years after, Exod. iv. 20, 21, 22, &c. 
A. M. 25 13, ante A. D. 1491. when Moſes, in 
obedience to the commands of the Lord, was 
returning into Egypt, with Zipporab and his 
two ſons; when they were in an inn, an angel 


of the Lord was about to put him to death: 


(it is not clearly expreſſed in the text, whether 


it was Moſes, or his fon Eliezer, whom the angel 


was about to put to death.) Upon which, Zip- 
dora took a ſharp ſtone, and having circumciſed 
her ſon, ſhe laid hold of the feet of Maſes, ſay- 
ing, you are a bloody huſband unto me: after 
which the angel quitted Moſes, (or Eliezer) and 
Zipperab, with her two ſons, went back to her 
father Fethro, | 7, 
Some time after this, when ſes had brought the 
people of. 1/rael out of Egypt, to the camp of 
Sinai, Exod. xviii. 2. A. M. 2514, ante A. D. 
1490. Jethro came to meet Maſes, and brought 
with him Zipporah and her two ſons, whom 
AMoſes received with joy. See JETHRO and 
Moss. Scripture tells us no other particulars 
reſpecting Zipporab except, that a quarrel 
aroſe about her, between Moſes, Aaron, and 
Miriam. Numb. xii. 1, 2, &c. in which Zip- 
porah {ſeems not to have been concerned. 
The Rabbins tell us, that Jethro at firſt had Moſes 
clapt into priſon, with intention of ſending him 
back to Pharoah; but that Zipporah falling in 
love with Moſes, procured his liberty. Fethro 


then conſented that Moſes ſhould have Zipporah 


in marriage, if he could pull up a twig of /aphir 


ZOA 


that was planted in his garden, Vide SAPHTB. 
Moſes did it, inſtantly, and obtained Zipporal 
for his wife. This twig of /aphir was, they 
ſay, inſcribed with the ſacred name Jehovab; 
and was the ſame that Moſes afterwards uſed as 
. .2 wand, | 
The ſame authors tell us, that the murmuring of 
Aaron and Miriam, above mentioned, was be- 
cauſe Moſes had ſeparated himſelf from his wife, 
Some think, that the wife, who gave occaſion to 
this murmuring, was not Zipporab the daughter 
of Jethro, but Tharbis, daughter of the king of 
Ethiopia, whom Moſes had forſaken. Others 
will have it, that Aaron and Miriam were un- 
eaſy,” becauſe Maſes had married Zipporah, who 
was a ſtranger, fearing that ſuch an example 
would be attended with evil conſequences in 
Iſrael. They called her Cufhite, or Ethiopian, 
becauſe Midian was either in the land of Cy/þ, 
or very near it. Habakkuk, iii. 7. ſeems to put 
Cuſhan, or Cuſb, as ſynonymous to Midian, 
Others, with more reaſon, are of opinion, that 


Zipporah herſelf had given occaſion to this quar- 


rel, by valuing herſelf on the favours God vouch. 
ſafed to Moſes, The anſwer of Moses and 
Miriam ſeems to inſinuate ſomething like this, 
Hath the Lord indeed ſpoken only by Moſes * Hall 
he not alſo ſpoken by us? | 
ZIPHRON, uod, according to the Hebrew and 
Syriac, falſeneſs off the ſong, or falſe joy; other- 


wiſe, whiftling ; from N zaphar. 


ZIPHRON, or Zephronia, a city north of the 


land of promiſe, Numb. xxxiv. 9. It is now 
unknown. St. Ferom on Ezek. Ixvii. ſays, it is 
Zephyrium in Cilicia. ED 8 

ZITHRI, pd, zo Hide: otherwiſe, demoliſbed, or 
overturned ; from pd /athar : otherwiſe, my re- 
fuge; from ſathar, and the pronoun » z, my. 

ZIZ, py, cis, flower, branch, a lock. of hair; 
from p] 7272 : wing, feather, according to the 
Syriac. 0 

Z IZ, or Sis. King Jebeſbaphat obtained a com- 
pleat victory over the Ammonites and Mcabites, 
near the deſart of Ziz, or cliff of Ziz. 2 Chron. 
xx. 16. It was probably near Ziza, which 
Ptolemy places in Arabia Petrea. 

1. ZIZ A, ſon of Shipz, 1 Chron. iv. 37. 

II. ZIz a, ſon of Rehoboam, king of Fudah, and 
of Maachah, daughter or grand-daughter of 
Abſalom, 2: Chron. xi. 20. | 

ZIZITH. Thus the Fes called the tufts or 
fringes that they wore heretofore, at the four 
quarters of their upper garments. Numb. xv. 
38. Deut. xxii. 12. Vide GARMENT and 
TAL Ep. 3 
6 tion. See Tanais. 

ZO AN, 121, mornin C : ZOAR, 
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ZOAR), w, S0 o,, co οοð , p, ſmall; from 
Y tzahbar. 

ZOAR, Zoara, Segor, or Bela; a city of Penta- 

alis, on the ſouthern extremity of the Dead-ſea, 
t was intended, as the other five cities, to be 
conſumed by fire from heaven ; but at the inter- 
ceſſion of Lot, it was preſerved, Gen. xiv. 2. 

It was called Bela before; but when Lot deſired 
of the angel that he might take refuge in it, 
and often inſiſted on the ſmallneſs of this city, 
it had the name Zar, x tzoar. LXX. Zæpa, 
vel LT ο. which in Hebrew ſignifies /mall, or 
little. See BELA. The Romans kept a gar- 
riſon at Zoar, or Segor. Hieronym. Onomaſt. in 
Bala. St. Ferom obſerves, Quæſt. Hebr. in 
Gene. xiv. & xix. 30. that the name of Bela was 
given to this city, becauſe as ſoon as Lot was 
gone out of it, it was ſwallowed up by an earth- 
quake. Bela in Hebrezu ſigniſies b /wallow up. 
Theodoret, Qlieſt. in Gen, mentions the ſame tra- 
dition. Jerom alſo tells us, that the Hebrews 
think Zoar bears alſo the name of HHaliſba, 
I Sam. ix. 4. and that of he heifer of three years 
old, Vitula conternans, Iſai. xv. They pre- 
tend that this city has often been demoliſhed 
by earthquakes. : 

ZOBEBAH, naav, the army, or the fight is in her 
from NaN ?zaba : otherwiſe, the tumour, the favell- 
ng is in her; from dax tzabah, and the prepoſi- 
tion 2 beth, in, and the pronoun d a, her. 

ZOHAR, , caap, white, ſhining; from MN 


achar : otherwiſe, dryneſs ; from d t/echicha. 
J 


I. ZOHAR, Sohar, or Seor, father of Ephron 
the Hittite, of the city of Hebron. See Gen. 
XX111. 8. | 

Il. ZoHar, fifth ſon of the patriarch Simeon, 
Gen. xlvi. 10. Called Zerah, 1 Chron. iv. 24. 

ZOHELETH, Dorn, that creeps, flides, or dranvs ; 
from orm zachal. : 

ZOHELETH. The ſtone of Zoheleth was near 
the fountain Rogel, or En-rogel, juſt under the 


walls of Feruſalem. 1 Kings i. 9. The Rabbins 


tell us, that this ſtone ſerved as an exerciſe to 
the young men, who tried their ſtrength by 
throwing it, or rather rolling it, or lifting it. 
Others think it was uſeful to the fullers, or 


whitſters, to beat their cloaths upon, after they 


had waſhed them. [or both, perhaps. ] 

ZOHETH, rum, to ſeparate, from n, zachach : 
otherwiſe, he that fears, or is. bruiſed ; from y 
zu, this, or that, and nnNn chathah, to bruiſe, to 
afſtemiſh : or, according. to the Syriac, that de- 
[cends. 


ZOHETH, ſon. of Iſbi, of Simeon, 1 Chron. iv. 
20 | 
ZOLEIKA, daughter of Pharaoh, and wife of 


ZOR 
Potiphar. The irregular paſſion of this woman 
for Fo/eph, is ſufficiently known. Vide Jostpn. 

ZOPHAH, pw, decree that binde; from ms tfva, 
decree, or precept, and d pach, bond ; otherwiſe, 
the precept of the blowing ; from the ſame za, 
and Ma puach, to blow, Theſe etymologies are 
forced, and there is reaſon to believe, that the 
text is corrupted. 

ZOPHAH, or Supha, ſon of Helem, of Aſher. 
Lophah was the father of Syah, Harnepher, 
Shual, & c. 1 Chron. vii. 35, 36. 

ZOPHAI, mw], that beholds; from dex 2/apha : 
otherwiſe, honey-comb, or that ſwim; from Vs 
t/uph : otherwiſe, which is covered. © 

ZOPHAI, Sophai, or Zuph, fon of Elkanah, of 
the family of Kohath, 1 Chron. vi. 26. 


ZOPHAR, My, riſing early, or crown; from 


Y dz 7/ephira + otherwiſe, ſparrow, or little bird; 
from dx 7zippor 2 otherwiſe, goat, according. to 
the Syriac ; from Y t/aphir. 
ZOPHAR, or Sephar, the Naamathite, a friend 
of Fob, Job ii. 11. The Seventy call him Sophar.,. 
king of the Mineans; the interpreter of Origen 
makes him king of the Nomades. We cannot 
tell whether Naamah be the name of his coun- 
try, or of his father. fa 
ZOPHIM, was, 7hoſe that behold, that attend: 
from dex zſaphab, to behold, to attend : otherwiſe, 


that float, that cover, or honey-comb ; from vs. 


t/uph, ; 
ZOPHIM, or Sophim. This is the plural of Zoph, 


or Zuph, a deſcendant of Kohath, of the race of 


the Lemwites, 1 Chron. vi. 26. The deſcendants 
of Zoph, i. e. the Zophim, dwelt at Ramath, the 
country of Samuel; whence it had the name of 
Ramath of the Zophim , which denomination 
was extended to all the diſtri, thence called 
the land of Zuph, 1 Sam. ix. 5. 


ZORAH, yr, /eproſy, or ſcab; from ys. 


t{arah, | | 


I. ZORAH, or Saraa, a city of Judah, built, or 


fortified, by Rehoboam, 2 Chron: xi. 10. | 
II. Zoran, a city of Dan, and the-birth-place of 
Samſon, Judg. xvi. 31, on the frontier of Dan, 


and of Fudah, not far from Eſalaol. Euſebius, . 


in Sara, & in Sorec, places it ten miles from 
Eleutheropolis, towards Nicopolis, not far from 
Kaphar-forek. I think the Zorites, 1 Chron. ii. 
54. and the Zorathites, 1 Chron. iv. 2. were in- 
habitants of Hrabd. 

ZOREAH, or Sarea, a. city of Judah, Joſh. xv. 


ZORITES, and Zorathites, See ZORAH. 
ZOROASTER. I ſhould. not ſpeak. of this fa- 
mous. man here, had not he been confounded 
with Abrabam z, and if Scripture had not men-, 
= tioned, 
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tioned the Chamanim, or temples conſecrated to 
fire; which was the principal object of worſhip 
among the diſciples of Zoroaſter. 


The learned are much divided as to the time of 


Zoroafler, The Orientals generally call him 
Zerdaſbt, or Zaradaſht, or Zerdoiſt. The Book 
of the Philoſopher Giamaſb, D' Herbelot. Bibl. 
Orient. p. 930. ſays, that in the year 1300 after 
the deluge, Zoroaſter began to appear, and to 
inſtruct men in the worſhip and adoration of 
fire. That after his death, Kiſtab, the ſon of 
Lahoraſh, who reigned in Pera, embraced his 
religion, and continued firmly attached to it. 


nder the reign of this prince lived the great 
philoſopher Giamaſb, ſurnamed the Magian, who 
in his book of the great conjunctions, ſays, that 
during the great conjunction of the planets, 


1300 years after the deluge, in the month 
Schebat, under the reign of Feridoun, king of 


Perſia, of the firſt dynaſty; God ſent the pro- 
pähet Zerdaſche, or Zoroaſter. | | 
He ſays a little farther ; after Zoroafter, and ſince 


the building of the Pyræa, or fire temples, hap- 
pened the ſecond conjunction, called a very great 


one, and then came out of the mountains of the 


third climate a perſon named The Maſter of the 
Virgin, (meaning Moſes) who founded another 


religion differing from that of Zoroaſter. This 


is the oldeſt account we have of Zorogſter. The 


book of Giamaſb is not ſuppoſititious, no more 
than another aſcribed to Zoroaſter himſelf, which 
bears the name of XKeſab. al- Nenarat. This ob- 


ſerves, as well as the firſt, that the maſter of 


the virgin, (or Moſes) appeared under the ſe- 
cond great conjunction of the planets; and they 
agree in this with the ſentiments of the ancient 


Perſians, who all contend that Zoroaſter was 
more ancient than Moſcu. 


Upon this ſuppoſition, Zoroafter muſt have appeared 


thirteen hundred years after the deluge; i. e. 


according to our chronology, A. M. 2956, ante 
A. D. 1048. conſequently, a great while AFTER 
Moſes, who came out of Egypt A.M. 2513, 


ante A. D. 1491. Thus the chronology of the 
Perſians muſt be erroneous, who will have Zo- 
roaſter to be much more ancient than MS, 
and yet place him 1300 years after the deluge. 
It muſt therefore be admitted, that he did not 


begin to appear till the reign of David over 
Vrael. 5 | 


The Magians of . Perſia, D' Herbelot. p. 931. to 


procure the greater authority to their doctrine, 
maintain that their maſter Zorogſter is the ſame 
as the patriarch Abraham; who having been 
caſt into a burning furnace by the order of 


Nimrod, was miraculouſly delivered from thence, 
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The fight of this miracle converted a great 
number of perſons, and drew after Abrahan, 
(whom now they called Abraham Zerdaſcht, i. e. 
Abraham a Friend of Fire) an infinite number 


of followers, who were eaſily perſuaded by him 


to pay their adoration to fire. It was, there. 
fore, in Meſopotamia and Chaldea, that the firſt 
Pyrea, or temples of fire, were ſet up. 


But this opinion is till leſs ſupportable than the 


former, on many accounts. Firſt, from chro- 


nology: Nimrod was born ſoon after the deluge; 


for the Scripture repreſents him as buildin 
cities, and founding a great monarchy, quickly 


after the raiſing of the tower of Babel. There- 


fore, if we place his birth about A. M. 1660, 
four or five years after the deluge, he muſt be 
423 years old at the time when Abraham came 
out of the city of Ur, to go into the land of 
Canaan; but it would be a rare example of 


longevity, to find any born after the deluge 


arrive to ſuch an age. 


But, if we grant that Nimrod might have known 
and perſecuted Abraham; what proof is there 


that he ordered him to be caſt into the fire, and 


that he came out ſafe and ſound? It is true, the 


Jews and Orientals affirm this; but on what 
foundation ?—becauſe Scripture ſays, he came 
out of Ur: Ur is the Hebrew word for fire— 
therefore he came out of a fiery furnace. 
Would o/es have related a fact of ſuch con- 
ſequence in ſo ſlight and ſuperficial a manner ? 
The very way in which he relates this, does it 
not prove that Ur denotes a city? Gen. xi. 28, 
31. And Haran died before his father Terab, in 
the land of his nativity, in Ur of the Chaldees, 
And afterwards, And Terah took Abram his ſon, 
and Lot the fon of Haran, his ſon's fon, and Sarai 
his daughter-in-law, his fon Abram's wife ; and 
they went forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees, 
to go into the land of Canaan, And Gen. xv. 7. 
Jam the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the 
Chaldecc. Do not all theſe paſſages concur to 
prove, that Ur is the name of a city; for who 
ever ſuppoſed, that Terah, Abram, Lot, and 
Sarai were all thrown into a fire by the Cha!- 
deans 9 Indeed a e has tranſlated Neve» 
miab ix. 7. by, Thou broughte * Abram farth 


_ out of the fire of the Chaldees, beca, che thought 


proper to render Ur in a literal manner: but in 


his Hebrew Queſtions he treats all that as a 


fable, which the Fews had advanced of Abra- 
bam's being delivered out of the fire. 


It would be doing an injury to religion, and to the 


piety of Abraham, to imagine, that he could 
have eſtabliſhed, or promoted, the worſhip of 
fire. It does not appear from his hiſtory, in 

| | Geneſis 
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Geneſis, that he ever paid any particular honour | 


to this element, or recommended to his children 
any devotion towards it. The ancient 1/raclites 
always had this worſhip in abhorrence, as well 
as the worſhip of other creatures, 

Other Oriental authors, D' Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. 
p- 931. make Zoroaſter to have lived long after 
Abraham, Kendomir, in the Life of Xiſchſtab, 
ſon of Laboraſb, ſays, that Zeroaſter having 
learned by the rules of aſtrology, that a great 
prophet was to be born ; would perſuade the 
world that he himſelf was that prophet. To 
ſucceed in this he often raiſed the devil, who 
appeared to him in the mid{t of fire, and com- 
municated a kind of luminous brightneſs to 
bim. This ſplendor in which he appeared 
from time to time, and the boldneſs with which 
he affirmed himſelf to be a meſſenger from God, 
procured him credit, He compoſed a book 
called Zend, which contained his doctrine, and 
what the devil had inſtructed him in, out of 
the fire, being transformed into an angel of 
light. 'The fame author ſays, that thoſe who 


will not allow Zoroaſter to be ſo old as this, 


will have him to have learned out of the books 
of the Hebrews, that after Moſes there was to 
come another great prophet, deſcribed by Ba- 
laam under the image of a ſtar, and a light; 
and that he undertook to paſs himſelf upon the 
world as this light. 

The Tarik Meontekeb teaches, that Zoroaſter was 


a diſciple of the prophets Elijab and Eliſha, 


and of the Rechabites, from whom he learned 
the ſecret of the prophecies of the Jews ; but, 
corrupting them by a mixture of his own par- 


ticular fancies, he compoſed from thence his 


Book of Life, He was the firſt, ſays the ſame 
author, who ſtarted the doctrine of two prin- 
ciples of good and evil; and that the name of 
Megiouſch, or Magians, given to his diſciples, 
is a word corrupted from the Perſian Meikouſch, 
which ſignifies 6i/ter-/wweet, becauſe of his two 
oppoſite principles of good and evil. | 
According to the two Perſian authors before 
quoted, Zoroajter was cotemporary with K/ch- 
taſb, fon of Lahoraſb, the fifth king of Perſia of 
the dynaſty of the Cazanians; this prince eſpouſed 
the doctrine. of this impoſtor, cauſed it to be 
embraced by all his ſubjects, and built Pyræa 


throughout Pera. But king Ki/chta/b is the 
ſame as Hyſtaſpes, or Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, 


of the Greeks, and, conſequently, Zoroaſter could 
not live till after the captivity of Babylun. Others 
make him cotemporary with Feremiah, Daniel, 


and Ezra, and his father Lahoraſb cotemporary 


with Nebuchadnezzar and. Belſhazzar. This 


ZOR | 
brings down Zoreafler very much below the time 
of Abraham. 


The Oriental Chriflians, apud Abulpharag. 5 Dy- 


 naſtic. make Zoroaſter to have been cotemporary 


with Cambyſes. Some of them make him a 
native of Media, and others of 4jria, and will 
have him to have been a diſciple of Elijah, pro- 
bably becauſe this prophet was taken up in a 
fiery chariot, and made fire to deſcend on 
thoſe who were ſent to apprehend him, and 
again, on the victims offered to the Lord 
on mount Carmel. Moreover, it is ſaid by 
Abulfarage, that Zoroaſter foretold to his fol- 
lowers the coming of the Meſſiab, informed 
them that a new {tar ſhould appear at his birth; 
that this Meſſiah was to be born of a virgin, and 
that they ſhou!d have early information of it, 


when they ſhould not fail to go to offer him 


their preſents. To this the Magi were obedient, 
who went to worſhip Teſus Chrift at Bethlehem. 
The anachroniſm is very apparent, that makes. 


Zoroaſter to have lived at the fame time as Cam- 


byſes and Elijah, who lived at periods very diſtant 
from each other. Cambyſes died A. M. 3483, 
and Elijah was taken away about A. M. 3108. 


Ebn-Batrick, otherwiſe Eutychius, patriarch of 


Alexandria, thinks that Zoroafter was cotem=- 
porary with Smerdis, the ſucceſſor of Cambyſes, 
predeceſſor to Darius, ſon of Hy/tapſes, and that 
he lived under Thamurah, king of Perſia, of the 
firſt dynaſty of the Pichdadians, Ihe author 


of Tarik Mantekeh ſeems to think that Zoroaſter 


was the ſame as Smerdis now mentioned, and 
chief of the ſect of the Guebres, whom the 
Magians placed on the throne. For the Perſian 
name of Mi-khouſch, which is an abridgment of 
Mickgouſch, very well deſcribes the ſtate of 


 Smerdis, who had his ears cut off, 
| Ben-ſchunah pretends, that Zoroofter was a diſciple 


of E/dras, and that this prophet curſed him, 
becauſed he maintained opinions contrary to 


Zudaiſm. That to puniſh him for his impiety, 


God ſtruck him with a leproſy, as he had done 


Gehazi and that on this account being drove 


away from Jeruſalem, he withdrew 'into Perſia, 
where he became the head of a new religion. 
The Perſiaus were then Zabians ; he taught them 
the worſhip of fire, and made a mixture of 


Zabiiſm and Magiſm, of which he was the in- 


ventor. Hence it is, that many confound the 


Zabians with the Magians, 


Other Perſian authors ſay, that Zoroafler was 
among thoſe who undertook to build the tower 


of Babel. Others confound him with Dohac, 
one of the kings of Perſia of the firſt dynaſty of 


the Piſchdadians; others make him to — — 
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from Manougeber, king of Perſia, of the ſame 
dynaſty; ſo little are the Pegſians agreed about 


the age of this their famous prophet. 
Many authors, both ancient and modern, among 


the Orientals, will have Zoroafter to have been, 


not the inventor, but the reformer of Magi/m. 
And indeed we read in the hiſtories of the moſt 
ancient kings of Perſia, that the worſhip of 
fire had commenced even from the times of 
Cavimarrath | Caimuras ?] founder of this great 
monarchy of the Per/ians, according to the 
'Orientals, or, rather, of the M yriaus, according 
to the Greeks and Latins, But, according to 
them, this was the original of their worſhip : 
Caiumarrath having loſt his ſon Siamek, who was 


aſſaſſinated by robbers, he cauſed a great funeral 


pile to be erected and burnt on the place where 
he was buried. His ſubjects, in emulation, 
lighted up alſo great fires through all Perfia, to 
ſhew their concern far the loſs of this young 
prince. Theſe fires by degrees became the ob- 
ject of their worſhip, and the foundation of 
their religion. | | 
Let us now come to Greek authors. Eudoxus, apud 
Plin. lib. xxx. cap. I. places Zoroaſter fix thouſand 
years before the death of Plato. Afriſtotle does 
the ſame. Hermodorus, apud Diogen. Laert. in 
Proem. Hermippus, apud Plin. lib. xxx. cap. 1. 
and Plutarch, de Ifide & Qſiride, will have him 
to have lived five thouſand years before the 
Trojan war. But Xanthus the Lydian, Diogen. 


Laert. in Preem. and another anonymous author, 


followed by Suidas, in voce Zogodcovs, are con- 
tented to place him, one of them five hundred 
years before the ſiege of Troy, and the other fix 


hundred before the expedition of Cyrus againſt 


Greece. This laſt opinion is that of Xanthus 
the Lydian, whom Suidas ſuppoſes to have lived 
under the reign of Darius the fon of Hyſtaſpes, 
and whoſe teſtimony would be much more 
weighty than it is, if we were ſure, that the 
writings which went under his name were really 
his. But Athenæus, lib. x11. acquaints us, that 


the works which bear his name were compoſed 


by a Greek called Dionyſius Scythobrachion, who 
lived a little before Julius Cæſar. 

Juſtin ſays, lib. i. cap. 1. that Zoroaſter was king 
of Bactriana, and cotemporary with Ninus, 
king of Aria; that he invented the magical 
art, and was very ſkilful in aſtronomy, and in 
the knowledge of antiquity ; that Ninus made 
war upon him, conquered and killed him. 
Pliny, lib. xxx. cap. I. acknowledges two Zo- 
roaſters: one very ancient, who lived, as he 
ſays, ſeveral thouſand years before the magical 


ſects of Moſes, of Famnes, and of Fotapus, This 


Zoroaſter was of Perſia, and is ſuppoſed to be 


John Caſſian, Petrus Comeftor, the ſpurious Beroſu;, 


others, have thought that | 
as Zoroaſter, the inventor of magic. The author 


_ tended that Zoroaſter was the ſame as Balaan, 


If we ſhould endeavour to trace the original of 
fire-worſhip, we ſhould ſoon find ourſelves ſur- 


Some are of opinion, that the chamanim of 2 Kings 


Some think that the perpetual fire which //:/:- 


among this variety of opinions; to reconcile 
them would be impoſſible. The greateſt proof 
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the moſt ancient inventor of magic. The other 
was of Proconeſſus, and lived but a little before 
Oftanes, who followed erxes in his expedition 
againſt Greece. It is plainly impoſſible to recon- 
cile, either the Oriental authors with each other, 
or the Greek and Latin authors among them- 
ſelves, or with the Orientals; not even by ad- 
mitting two Loroafters, or as many as you pleaſe, 


father Kircher, father Scipio 1 and ſome 
am was the ſame 


of the Recognitions under the name of St. Clement, 
thinks him to have been Mizraim, the ſon of 
Ham. The author of the Paſchal Chronicle has 
followed this - opinion. Gregory of Tours haz 
confounded Zoroaſter with Cufh, the ſon of 
Ham. He who has given us the pretende( 
writings of St. Clement confounds him with 
Nimrod; Franciſcus Patricius with Japhell. 
The goſpel of the Infancy of Feſus Chrift inform: 
us, that the Magi who came to worſhip Chrift x 
Bethlehem, had notice of his birth from their 
maſter Zoroaſter. And George Hornius has pre- 


mentioned by Moſes. It muſt be owned as very 
difficult to make a judicious and ſecure choice 


of uncertainty in hiſtorical facts, is diverſity 
of opinions, which cannot be greater in any 
thing than in the ſubject before us. 


rounded by new perplexities. For Moſes, ac- 
cording. to the ſentiments of ſeveral Jearned 
men, has ſpoke of the Pyræa, in Levit. xxvi. 30. 
227, under the word chamanim. 1/aiah, xxvii. 
9. uſes the ſame word chamanim; he likewiſe 
threatens the infidel Fewvs to overthrow their 
groves, and their chamanim. Vide CHANMANIXI. 


XX111. 5. in Heſea x. 5. and in Zephaniah i. 4. 
cp canarim, are prieſts of the Magi, who 
kept up the ſacred fire in the Pyrau. The 
word chamanim fignifies black or footy. King 
Fofrah, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4. deſtroyed the altars 
of Baal, and overturned the chamanim, which 
were above, or over them. Vide CHAMARIM. 


ordered to be kept up on the altar of the Lord, 
Levit. vi. 9, 12. was an imitation of the fire of 
the Magi, and a condeſcenſion of Moſes to the 
weakneſs of the Hebrews, who had been long 


accuſtomed to thoſe fires kept up in the R 
| 0 
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of the Pagans, Theophraſtus, apud Euſeb. Præpar. 
lib. i. cap. 9. puts the cuſtom of keeping a con- 
tinual fire in the temples, among the moſt an- 


cient practices of religion. Ammianus Marcel. 
linus, lib: xxiit. ſays, that the Magi pretended 


the fire of their temples deſcended from heaven. 


They always carried fire before the kings of 
Perſia. It cannot be ſaid that Zoroafter and the 
Magians had borrowed this from the Jews, 
ſince Moſes ſo early mentioned the chamanim. 

If therefore Zoroaſter be the firſt author of the 
worthip of fire, he muſt be acknowledged as 
more ancient than Moſes. If he be only the 
reformer or reſtorer of it, he may be placed ſome 


time after Cyrus; and if there have been ſeveral 


bh - 


men under the name Zoroaſter, this will allow a 


oreater ſcope for a variety of opinions concerning 
his perſon. But it ſeems plain to us, that the 
Zoroaſter who appeared in Aſia a little after 


Cyrus, and who formed the religion of the 


Magi, was a mere Pagan; that he paid an im- 
pious worſhip to the heavenly bodies, to fire, 


and to the two principles, one of which was 


ſubordinate to the other; and that this ancient 
religion was very different from that of the 
modern Guebres, or Gaures, who call themſelves 
diſciples of Zorogſter, and who worſhip fire; 
but with the ancient religion of their maſter 
they have mingled” other opinions, taken from 
the Jeros and Chriſtians, 1 55 

Dr. Hyde, who had ſtudied the old religion of the 
Perfians, pretends that Zoroafler was the greateſt 
impoſtor that ever appeared, except ahomer. 
This laſt was utterly ignorant, and could neither 
write nor read; whereas Zoroaſter, according to 
him, was verſed in all the ſciences of the Orien- 
tale, and eſpecially in the religion of the eavs, 
and in the books of the Old Teſtament, which 
makes him think he was originally a Jeb, and 
born in the Holy Land. He imagines him to 
have been a diſciple of the prophet Daniel, and 
that he reſolved alſo to raiſe himſelf up into a 
prophet, and to endeavour by that to arrive at 
the ſame good fortune. He did not found any 
new religion; he only undertook to reform that 
of the Magians, which for ſeveral ages had been 
F prevailing religion of the Medes and Per- 

ans, 
But it appears that-Dr. Hyde had been pre- poſſeſſed 
in favour of the diſciples of Zoroaſter; and had 
not enough diſtinguiſhed between the creed of 
the ancient Magtans, and that of the modern 
Guebres, or Gauret. He pretends, that the old 
Perſians had juſt notions of the deity, and that 
they admitted but of one God ; that indeed they 
Vol. II. PART 3. 
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received two principles, but one of them was 
uncreated, and the other created: that the 
worſhip they paid to the ſun was merely civil. 
But the ancient authors who have ſpoken of the 
religion of the Perfians, are unanimouſly agreed, 
that they adored the ſun and fire, under the name 
of Mithras. 6 

he Guebres hold, for example, that there is a 
ſovereign, independent being ; ſelf-exiſtent from 
all eternity. That under this being there are 
two angels, one of light, the author of good, 
and the other of darkneſs, the author of evil. 
'That theſe two angels have formed all things 
that exiſt, from a mixture of light and darkneſs. 
Anciently, the Magians built their temples un- 
covered, on the tops of mountains, and other 
eminences, in the open air, which they con- 
ſecrated to fire. But as their ſacred fire was 
often extinguiſhed by rain, ſtorms, and tempeſts, 
they built temples over theſe altars. Before 
and around theſe fires they exerciſed their 
acts of religion. The ancients are univerſally 
agreed, that they paid them the higheſt degree 
of adoration: but thoſe of the preſent day con- 
ſtantly deny that they worſhip the fire, but God 
only, under the ſymbol of fire. They always. 
approach theſe fires on the weſtern ſide, ſo that 
they have their faces turned towards the ſun- 
riſing and the fire. 9 5 
1e prophet 1/aiah, xlv. 5, 6, 7. ſeems to have 
had in view the error of the Magi concerning 
the two principles, when he ſays, { am the Lord, 
and there is none elſe; there is no God beſides me. 
J girded thee, though thou haſt not known me, 
That they may know, from the riſing of the ſun, 
and from the weſt, that there is none beſides me ; I 
am the Lord, and there is none elſe. I form the 
light, and create darkneſs; I make peace, and 
create evil, I, the Lord, do all theſe things. 
The God of ae addreſſes theſe words to 
Cyrus, king of Perſia. Ezekiel, viii. 16. ſpeak- 
ing of theſe idolaters, ſays, At the door of the 


temple of the Lord, between the porch and the altar, 


were about five-and-tawenty men, with their backs 
towards the temple of the Lord, and their faces to- 


 evards the eaſt ; and they worſhipped the ſun towards 


the eaſt, This is a manifeſt alluſion to the worſhip 
of the MHagians, the diſciples of Zoroaſter. 


This impoſtor feigned, that he had brought a 


ſacred fire from heaven, and had depoſited it on 
the altar of the firſt temple that he cauſed to be 
built in the city of X7z, in Media, from whence 
it was propagated into all the other teraples which 
obſerved the rites of the Magianc. And ſuch 
was the reſpect of the prieſts for this pretended 
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ſacred fire, that they watched it night and day, 


to keep it in, and never blowed it, either with 


their mouth, or with bellows, for fear of pro- 
faning it, on pain of death. Vide FRAGMENT, No. 
CXXVIII. and Plate, They carried this ſuperſti- 


tion ſo far, that the prieſts could not approach this 


fire, without a linen cloth before their mouths, 


leſt their breath ſhould pollute it. Hence alſo, 
when they performed their ceremonies, they 
rather muttered between their teeth, than pro- 
nounced their prayers in an intelligible and arti- 
culate manner. | 
From Media, Zoroaſter paſſed into Bactriana, 
where he fixed his abode in the city of Balch; 
from thence he proceeded into the Indies, and 
became ſkilful in the ſciences ſtudied there. He 
returned to Balch, which lies upon the river 
Oxus, on the confines of Perſia, the Indies, and 
Cowareſman, where he built the chief of his 
temples, and ordered all his followers to make 
their pilgrimages. But after Perſia was ravaged 


by the Mabometans in the ſeventh century, the 


Archimagus fixed his reſidence at Kerman ; and 
the temple of this place is not in leſs repute than 
that of Balch was formerly. 

The Magians have at this day a book, which they 
pretend was compoſed by Zoroaſter, in a cave 
whither he retired; it was wrote in twelve 
volumes, each of which contained an hundred 
ſkins of vellum. This book is called Zendaveſta; 
by contraction Zend. This word literally ſig- 
nifies /ight-fire, and might with us ſtand for a 
tinder-box. The firſt part of this book contains 
their liturgy, which they now uſe in their tem- 
ples. The reſt treats of other matters of their 
religion. The Magians have the ſame reſpect 
for this book as we have for our bible: it 1s 


wrote in old language, and in the old Perſan or 


Chaldee characters. Dr. Hyde offered to publiſh 
this work, with a Latin tranſlation, if he could 
have been aſſiſted in defraying the expences of 
his edition. But for want of this aſſiſtance, his 
project was never put in execution. 
In this book we find many things taken out of the 
Old Teſtament; and a great part of the P/alms 
of David. Zoroafter names Adam and Eve as 
the firſt of mankind. He gives the hiſtory of 
the creation, very like that of Mo/es, but whereas 
Moſes ſays that God created the world in fix 
days, Zoroaſter will have it to have been created 
at fix different times, each made up of a certain 
number of days, which in all amount to three 
hundred and fixty-five days, i. e. a year. He 
alſo ſpeaks of Abraham, of Foſeph, of Maſes, and 
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of Solomon, in the ſame manner as Scripture, 
He calls his book the book of Abraham, and his 
religion the religion of Abraham. He pives the 


the ſame laws as Moſes, concerning clean and 
unclean animals; the payment of tythes to the 


_ prieſts; the care neceſſary to avoid all kinds of 


pollution, both internal and external; the manner 
of being purified after them; the continuation 


of the prieſthood in the ſame tribe; the ordina- 


tion of an high-priefi. The reſt of this book 
contains the hiſtory of the life and prophecies of 
the author; and exhortations to virtue. His 


morality is pure, excepting that he looks on 


inceſt as indifferent. 


All theſe marks prove inconteſtably, that Zoroaſler 


was after Moſes; and other particulars, which 
the Guebres relate of the author of their ſect, 
taken from the hiſtory of 7e Chriſt, prove 
that they have mingled their old ſuperſtitions 
with ſome truths of the Chriftian religion; and 
with ſome Chriſtian uſages, which, however, 
they have altered and corrupted in ſeveral man- 
ners. They ſay, for example, that the mother 
of the prophet, their maſter, found herſelf with 
child after a viſit ſhe had received from an angel; 
that the aſtrologers knew by their art, that the 
ſon ſhe ſhould bring into the world would be a 
prophet, who would form a new ſect. They 
gave notice of it to Neubrom, or Nimrod, who 
then reigned. This prince gave orders, that all 


the women with child in his empire ſhould be 


put to death. This order was executed; but 


the pregnancy of the prophet's mother not being 


diſcovered, ſhe was ſaved. The child was hap- 
pily brought into the world, and was called 


 Ebrahim-Zer- Atcuſcht, The king being in- 
formed of his birth, had him brought into his 


preſence, and drawing his ſabre, intended to 
kill him with his own hand ; but his arm was 
inſtantly dried up, and withered. He cauſed a 
great fire to be lighted, and had the infant. 


thrown into it: but it repoſed there, as if on a 


bed of roſes. After ſeveral other miracles, the 


prophet diſappeared, and was taken up, ac- 


cording to ſome, both body and ſoul, into hea- 


ven; according to others, he was laid on an 


iron couch, and carried away by angels. 


After that Ebraim-Zer-Aicuſcht was entered into 
paradiſe, God ſent to his diſciples, by his means, 


ſeven books, which contained the true religion ; 


after them, ſeven others, of the explication of 


dreams; then ſeven others, of phyſic. When 
Alexander became maſter of the Eaſt, he had 
the ſeven firſt burnt, becauſe no body underitood 
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the language in which they were written, and 
kept the other fourteen for his own uſe. After 
the death of this conqueror, the Gaures reſtored, 
as far as their memories enabled them, the ſeven 
books that had been burnt, and made them into 
one large volume, which they ſtill preſerve ; 
though they do not underſtand the language of 
it, nor even the character; which is different 
from the Arabic, the Perſian, or the Indian. 
This is what we are told of it by certain modern 
travellers, who were not ſo well informed con- 
cerning the character and language of the books 
of Zoroaſter, as the authors we have quoted 
before. | | 

The Guebres, or Gaures, have {till a reſpect for 
fire; they {till keep it with great care, and diſ- 
tribute it every month among their fe&t. They 
call it heavenly fire, and ſwear by this element, 
but they do not worſhip it. They acknowledge 
only one God, the creator of heaven and 
earth, They waſh their children, after their 
birth, with warm water; while the Magus, or 
Gazi, repeats a prayer. When they are mar- 


ried, a Gazi rubs the forcheads of the married 


couple with a certain water, over which the 
Gazi has ſaid prayers. They believe the general 
. reſurrection, and think that before that time all 
nations will unite into one religion; whieh will 
be that of their prophet. Every Gaur may have 
five wives; but one of theſe has the ſuperiority 
over the reſt. - 
The greater part of thoſe who have written about 
Pythagoras, will have him to have been a diſ- 
ciple of Zoroaſter at Babylon; and that he de- 
rived from him that great knowledge which 
afterwards made him ſo famous in the JW. 
This is what is ſaid by Apuleius, Florid. 2. Fam- 
blicus, vita Pythagor. cap. 4. Porphyry, vita 


Pythagor. and Clemens Alexandrianus, Strom, 1. . 


The Zabratus, or Zaratas, of Porphyry, and the 
Nazaratus of Clemens, are Zoroaſter. When 
Camby/es conquered Egypt, he there found Py- 
thagoras travelling; he took him priſoner, and, 
with other captives, ſent him to Babylon. 
There he became acquainted with Zoroafter, or 
Zabratus, who was there at that time. Porphyr. 
vita Pythag. p. 185, Edit. Cantabrig. Zabratus 
purified him from all the defilements of his 
former life, inſtructed him in ſuch things as a 
virtuous man ſhould be poſſeſſed of; taught 
him the ſecrets of nature, and the principles of 
the univerſe. The reader may fee, under the 
article of EZEKIEL, that ſome have thought 
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Pythagoras was acquainted with this prophet, 
and that it was he whom the ancients intended 
by the name of Nazaratus, or Zaratus. 

AUAR, Wy, cuyap, ſmall. 

ZUAR, or Suar, father of Nethaneel, of Tfachar, 
Numb. 1. 8. 

ZUPH, mv, cw, ovd, oi, that beholds, or ob- 
ſerves, or watches; from dx t/apha : otherwiſe, 
roof, covering; from way tſuphut : otherwiſe, 
honey-comb, or that floats : from N tzuph. 

ZUPH, Suph, or Soph, a Levite, the great-grand- 
father of &/kanah, 1 Sam. i. 1. 1 Chron. vi. 35. 
the father of Samuel, and head of the family 
of the Zuphim, who dwelt at Ramath ; whence 
it had its name of Ramathaim Zophim, 1 Sam. 
i. I. and the land of Zuph, 1 Sam. ix. 5. 

ZUR, ms, fone, rock, that bgſieges, or preaches ; 

from m Z/arar : otherwiſe, that tyes or chains : 
otherwiſe, plan, form; from dw t/urah. 

I. ZUR, or Sur, a prince of Aidian, father of 
Cozbi, who, with Zimri, was killed by Phinehas, 
Numb. xxv. 15. Zur was put to death with 
the other princes of Midian, Numb. xxxi. 8. 

II. Zur, ſon of Fehiel and Maachab, of Benjamin, 


inhabitants of the city of Gibeon, 1 Chron. xi. 
36. vill. 30. 


2ZURIEL, >ww1$, fone, frength, rock of God, or 


(rod is my Rrength ; from MS tzur, and d& el, 
od, 


ZURIEL, the name of an angel, known only in 
the books of the eto, and in the apocryphal 
writings. The Hebrews ſay, he is one of thoſe 
who always ſee the face of God, and whom he 
ſends on his moſt important meſſages. I imagine 


Zuriel, or Suriel, to be the ſame as Uriel. See 


URIEL. | | 
II. ZuR1Er, ſon of Abibail, chief of the families 
of the Mablites and the Muſbites, Numb. ii. 


3 35. | 
JORISH ADDAI, winx, the Almighty is my rock, 


my firength; from "ws tſur, and ww ſhaddai, 
All mighty. 


ZURISHADDAI, or Suriſaddai, father of Shelu- 


miel, This Shelumiel was chief of the tribe of 
Simeon at the Exodus. Numb. i. 6. 

ZUZIM, m Evy = ,, poſts of a door; from 
mM zuz : otherwiſe, /plendor, beauty; from pt 
2iz ; Otherwiſe, revolters, according to the 
Syriac. 5 | 

ZCUZIM ; certain giants who dwelt beyond Fcr- 
dan, and who were conquered by Chedorlaomer 
and his allies, A.M, 2079, ante 1225. Gen. 


xiv. 5. St. Jerom ſays, that the Hebrews read, 
they 
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they were conquered at Hem but the preſent 
Hebrew ſays at Ham. The ſituation of this 


place is unknown; if it be a place. The Vul- 
gate, and the Septuagint, ſay, they were con- 


uered with the Rephaim in Aſbteroth-Narnaim. 
he Chaldee and the Septuagint have taken 


END OF THE DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 
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| Zuzim in the ſenſe of an appellative, for ſtout 


and valiant men. We conjecture the Zuzim to 
be the Zamzummim of Deut. ii. 20. Severn, 
biſhop of Zuzuma, under the metropolis of 


| Bofira, occurs among thoſe who ſubſcribed to 


the firſt council of Nice. . 


\ 


EccLES1AsSTICUS, chap. xxiv. verſe 31, &c. 
I faid, I will water my BEST GARDEN, 
And will water abundantly my garden-bed : 
And, lo, my brook became a river, 


And my river became a ſea. 


I will therefore make DocTRINE to ſhine as the morning, 
And will ſend forth her light afar off. 

BEHOLD, I HAVE NOT LABOURED FOR MYSELF ONLY, 
Bur FOR ALL THEM WHO SEEK WISDOM. 


: Bleſſed is he who ſhall be exerciſed in theſe things ; 
And he who layeth them up in his heart ſhall become wiſe. 
The light of the LoxD ſhall lead him, 


Who giveth wiſdom to the godly. 


BLESSED BE THE LORD FOR EVER. 


AMEN. AMEN. 


Chapter L. verſes 28, 29. 


Tg Printed by W. STRATFORD, Crown-Court, Temple-Bar; | 
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HE year of the Hebrews is compoſed of twelve 

lunar months, of which the firſt has thirty 
days, and the ſecond twenty-nine; and ſo of the 
reſt ſucceſſively, and alternately, The year begins 
in autumn, as to the civil year; and in the ſpring, 
as to the ſacred year. The 7ews had calendars an- 
ciently, wherein were noted, all the feaſts, all the 
faſts, and all the days on which they celebrated the 
memory of any great events that had happened to the 
Nation, Zech. viii. 19. Eb. viii. 6. in Graco, 
Theſe ancient calendars are ſometimes quoted in the 
Talmud, Miſna Tract. Taanith. n. 8; but the Rab- 
bins acknowledge that they are not now in being. 
Vide Maimon. & Bartenora, in eum locum. Thoſe that 
we have now, whether printed, or in manuſeript, are 
not very ancient. Vide Genebrar, Bibliot, Rabbinic. 
p- 319. Buxtorf. Levit. Jalmudic. p. 1046. Bar- 


 Foloeci,, Bibl. Rabbinic. t. ii. p. 5850. Lamy's Introduc- 


tion to the Scripture; & Plantav. Jagog. Rabbin. 
ad finem, vol. iii. That which paſſes for the oldeſt, is 
Megillath Thaanith, the volume of affliction; which 
contains the days of feaſting and faſting heretofore in 
uſe among the eros; but which are not nowobſerved, 
and are not found now in the common calendars. 
We ſhall ſet down the chief hiſtorical events, taken 


as well from this volume Thaanith, as from other ca- 


lendars. 
T IZ RI. 
The frft month of the civil year ; the ſeventh month of 


the ſacred year. It has 30 days, and anſwers to the 
moon of September, | | 


Day 1. AJEW-MOON. Beginning of the civil 


ear, 

The feaſt f Trumpets. Levit. xxiii. 34. Numb. 
. 

3. Faſt for the death of Gedaliab. 2 Kings, xxv. 
25. Jerem. xli. 2. 

The ſame day, the abolition of written contracts. 


The wicked kings having forbid the //raebtes to pro- 


nounce the name of God; when they were reſtored 
to liberty, the A/moneans or Maccabees ordained, that 


W. Blackader, Printer, Took's Court, Chancery Lane, London. 


. 


the name of God ſhould be written in contracts after 
this manner: In ſuch a year of the high-priefft N, who 


is the miniſter of the mit high God, &c, The Judges 


to whom theſe kinds of writings were preſented, de- 
creed they ſhould be ſatisfied; ſaying, for example, 
on ſuch a day ſuch a debtor ſhall pay ſuch a ſum, 
according to his promiſe, after which the ſchedule 
ſhall be torn, But it was found, that the name of 
God was taken away out of the writing ; and thus 
the whole became uſeleſs and ineffectual. For which 


reaſon they aboliſhed all theſe written contracts, and 


appointed a feſtival-day in memory of it. Megil. 
Taanith. c. 7. | | 

5. The death of twenty Iſraclitess The Rabbi Ali- 
ba, ſon of Foſeph, dies in priſon. 1 | 

7. A faſt, becauſe of the worſhipping the golden 
calf, and of the ſentence that God prenounced a- 
gainſt the Maelites, in conſequence of that crime, 
Exod. Xxxii. 6, 7, 8, 34. | 

10. A faſt of expiation. Levit. xxiii. 19, &c, 


15. The feaſt of tabernacles, with its octave. 


Lewit. xxiii. 34. 


21. Haſanna- Rabba. The ſeventh day of che 


feaſt of tabernacles, or the feaſt of branches. 

22. The octave of the feaſt of tabernacles. 

23. The rejoicing for the law, a ſolemnity in me- 
mory of the covenant that the Lord made with the 
Hebrews, in giving them the law by the mediation of 
Mofes. | 

On this ſame day, the dedication of SoJomon's tem- 
ple, 1 Kings, viii. 6g, 66. | | 

30. The firſt new-moon of the month Marchſevan. 


N. B. The Jews, for fear of miſtaking, always keep 
two days for the new-moon, | 


MARCHSEVAN. 


The ſecond month of the civil year ; the eighth month of 
the ſacred year. It has but tabenty-nine days, and an- 
ſwers to the moon of October, 


Day, 1, "PHE ſecond new-moon ; "7 firſt day of the 
month. 
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2 THE JEWISH CALENDAR, 


6. A faſt, becauſe Nebuchadnezzar put out the eyes 
of Zedektah, after he had {lain his children before his 
face. 2 Kings, XXV. 7. Jerem. lii. 10. 

19. A fait on Monday and Tueſday, and the Monday 
following, to expiate the faults committed on occafion 
of the feaſt of tabernacles. Vid. Calendar, a Bartoloc- 
cio editum. | | 

23. A feaſt, or memorial of the ſtones of the al- 
tar, profaned by the Greeks; which were laid in ex- 


pectation of a prophet, who could declare what uſe ' 


they might be applied to. 1 Macc. iv. 46. Megil- 
lath. e. 8. | | 

29. A ſeaſt in memory of ſome places poſſeſſed by 
the Cuthites; which the J/raelites recovered at their 
return from the captivity. | 

26. A diſpute of Rabbin Jochanan, ſon of Zachai, 
againſt the Sadducees, who pretended that the loaves of 
the firſt-fruits, (Lewvit, xxlii. 17, 18.) were not to 
be offered on the altar, but to be eaten hot. Megil- 
lat. c. 9. ; | 
29. Firſt new-moon of the month Ciſſeu. 


CISLEU. 


The third month of the civil year; the ninth month of the 
Sacred year, It has thirty days; and anſwers to our 
moon of November. 


Day 1. NEW-MOON, or the firſt day of the 
month. 

2. Prayers for rain. Calendar. Bartolocci. 
3. A feaſt in memory of the idols which the 4/- 
moneans threw out of the courts, where the Gentiles 
had placed them. Megil. T aanith. 

6. A faſt in memory of the book of Feremiab, torn 
and burnt by Zehoiakim. Jerem. xxxvi. 23. 


7. A feaſt in memory of the death of Herod the 


Great, ſon of Antiipater, who was always an enemy to 
the ſages. Megillat. c. 11. 
21. The feaſt of mount Gerizim. 


went out to meet Alexander the Great, the Cutheans or 
Samaritans went alſo, and deſired this prince to give 
them the temple of 7eru/alem, and to fel] them a part 
of mount Moriah. Which requeſt Alexander granted, 
But the high-prieſt of the Jews afterwards preſent- 
ing himſelf, and Alexander aſking him what he de- 
fired ? Simon intreated him not to ſuffer the Samaritans 
to deſtroy the temple. The king replied to him, 
that he delivered that people into his hands, and he 
might do what he pleaſed with them. Then the 
high-prieſt, and inhabitants of 7eru/alem, took the 
Samaritans, bored a hole through their heels, and tying 
them to their horſes tails, dragged them along to mount 
Gerizim, which they plowed and ſowed with tares ; 
Juſt as the Samaritan; had intended to do to the temple 
of Feruſalem, In memory of this event, they inſtitu» 
ted this feſtival. | 

25. The dedication, or renewing of the temple, pro- 
faned by order of Antiochus Epiphanes, and purified by 
Judas Maccabeus. 1 Macc, iv. 52. 2 Macc. i. 16. 


c. 18, de Republ. Hebr, 


mentioned either in Maccabees, or in Foſephus, But 


The Jews relate 
that when their high-prieſt Sn, with his prieſts, 


three following days, were overcaſt by thick darkneſs. 


John x, 22. This feaſt is kept with its oftave, Jo- 
ſepbus ſays, that in his time it was called the feat of 
lights; perhaps, ſays he, becauſe this good fortune, 
of reſtoring the temple to its ancient uſe, appeared to 
the 7ews as a new day. Antiq. I. 12. c. 11. p. 416, 
But the Jewiſh authors give another reaſon for the 
name of /zghts, They tell us, that when they were 
employed in cleanſing the temple, after it had been 
profaned by the Greeks, they found there only one 
ſmall phial of oil, ſealed up by the kigh-pries; and 
which would hardly ſuffice to keep in the lamps for 
ſo much as one night; but God permitted that it 
ſhould laſt for ſeveral days, till they had time to 
make more: in memory of which, the Fews light up 
ſeveral lamps in their ſynagogues, and at the doors of 
their houſes, See Selden, de ned. 1. 3. c. 13. Others 
will have it, (as the Scholaſtical Hiſtory, Thomas A. 
quinus, cardinal Hughes, in 1 Macc. iv. 52.) that the 
appellation of the feaſt of lights, proceeded from hence, 
that fire from heaven gave light to the wood which 
was upon the altar of burnt-offerings, as related, 
3 "act, io 22 1 

Some will have this feaſt of the dedication to be 
inſtituted in memory of Juditb. Vide Sigon. lib. iii, 
0 But it is doubted whether 
it oughs to be underſtood of Judith, the daughter of 
Merari, who killed Holofernes ; or of another Judith, 
daughter of Mattathias, and fiſter of Judas Maccabeus, 
who flew Nicano, as they tell us. Vide Ganz, Ze- 
mach David. Millenar. 4. an. 622. & apud Selden. 
de Synedrizs, lib. iii. o. 13. n. 11. This laſt Judith is 
known only in the writings of the Rabbins, and is not 


there is great likelihood that the Jews have altered 
the Greek hiſtory of Judith, to place it in the time of 
Judas Maccabeus. 5 
A prayer for rain. Then began their time of ſowing 
in Judea. | | | 
30. Firſt new- moon of the month Tebeth, 


TEBETH. | 
The fourth month of the civil; the tenth month of the ec- 


clefiaflical year, It has twenty-nine days, and anſeuers 
to the moon of December. 


EW. MOON. 
8. A faſt, becauſe of the tranſlat ion of 
the law out of Hebrew into Greek. This day, and the 


Day 1. 


The faſt of the tenth month. Calend. Bartolocci. 

9. A faſt, for which the Rabbins aſſign no reaſon. 

10. A faſt, in memory of the ſiege of Jeruſalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 2 Kings, xxv, 1. 

28, A feaſt in memory of the excluſion of the 
Sadducees out of the Sanhedrim, where they had all the 
power in the time of king Alexander Fanneus, The 
Rabbi Simeon, ſon of Shatach, found means of exclud- 
ing them one after another, and of ſubſtituting Phart- 
ſees, Megillat, Taanith. 


29. Firſt new-moon of the month $h#4e75. 
| SHEBETH. 


THE JEWISH 


SHEBETH. 


The fifth month of the civil year; the eleventh month of the 
Jacred year, It has thirty days, and anſwers to the 
moon of January. | | 


Day 1. N EW-MOON, or the firſt day of the 


month. | 

2. A rejoicing for the death of king Alexander 
Janneus, a great enemy to the Phariſees, Megill. 

4. or 5. A faſt in memory of the death of the eld- 
ers, who ſucceeded Zoſhun, Fudy. il. 10. 

15. The beginning of the year of trees, i. e. they 
then begin to count the four years, during which 
the trees were judged unclean, from the time of their 
planting. Lewit, xix. 23, 24, 26. Some place the 
beginning of theſe four years on the firſt day of the 
month. | , | 

22. A feaſt in memory of the death of one called 
NMiſtalenus, who had ordered the placing images or 
figures in the temple, which was forbid by the Jaw : 
but he died, and his orders were not executed. The 
Fews place this under the high-prieſt Simon the Juſt. 
Is not known who this Ni/talenus was. Megill. c. 11, 

23. A faſt for the war of the ten tribes againſt 
that of Benjamin, TJudg. xx. 

They alſo call to remembrance the idol of Micah. 
Judg. xviii. | | 

29. A memorial of the death of Antrochus Epiphanes ; 
an enemy of the Fews, 1 Macc. vi. 1. Megillat, 

30. Firſt new-moon of the month Adar. 


AD AR. 


The fixth month of the civil year, the twelfth month of the 
eccleſiaſtical year. It has but twenty-nine days, and 
_ anſwers to the moon of February. 


Day 1, EW-MOON. . 
F. Afaſt, becauſe of the death of Maſes. 

Deut. xxxiv. 5. | 

8, 9. The trumpet ſounded by way of thankſgiv- 
ing for the rain that fell in this month, and to pray 
for it in future, Megillat Taanith, 

9. A faſt in memory of the ſchiſm between the 
ſchools of Shammai and Hillel. 


12. A feaſt in memory of the death of two proſe- 


lytes, Hollianus and Pipus his brother, that one Tyrinus 
or Turianus would have compelled to break the law, 
in the city of Laodices; but they choſe rather to die, 
than to do any thing contrary to the law. Se/den de 
Synedr. I. 3. c. 13. ex Megill, Taanith. | 

13. Efther's faſt; probably in memory of that, 
Efth. iv. 16. Geneb, Bartolocci. 

A feaſt in memory of the death of Nicanor, an ene- 
my of the Fews. 1 Macc. vii. 44. 2 Macc. xv. 30, 
c. Some of the Hebrews will have it, that N:canor 
was killed by Judith, the ſiſter of Judas Maccabeus. 

14. The firſt Purim, or leſſer feaſt of lots. Eh, 
ix. 21. The Jews in the provinces ceaſed from the 


CALENDAR. ; 


ſlaughter of their enemies on Ni/an 14. and on that 
day made great rejoicing. But the Jews of Shuſhan 
continued the ſlaughter till the 15th. Therefore 
Mordecai ſettled the feaſt of lots on the 14th, and 15th, 
of this month, | | 

15, The great feaſt of Purim, or lots; or the ſecond 


Purim. Theſe three days, the 13th, 14th, and 15th, 


are commonly called the days of Morderai, though the 
teaſt for the death of Nzcanor has no relation either to 
Ei her, or to Mordecai. Pl 

The collectors of the half-ſhekel, paid by every 
Iſraelite, Exod, xxx. 13. received it on Adar 15, 
in the cities; and on the 25th in the temple. Fal- 
mud, Tract. Shekalim. 

17. The deliverance of the ſages of Iſrael, who flying 
from the perſecution of Alexander Fanneus, king of 


the Jeaus, retired into the city of Kit in Arabia ; but 


finding themſelves in danger of being ſacrificed by 
the Gentiles, who were the inhabitants of the place, 
eſcaped by night. Megillat T aanith, 

20, A feaſt in memory of the rain obtained from 
God, by one called Onias Hammagel, during a great 
drought in the time of Alexander Fanneus. Megillat 
Taanith, | | 

23. The dedication of the temple of Zerubbabel, Ezr. 


vi. 16, The day is not known. Some put it on the 


16th, the calendar of Sigonius puts it on the 23d. 
28. A feaſt in commemoration of the repeal of the 


decree, by which the kings of Greece had forbidden 


the Fews to circumciſe their children, to obſerve the 
ſabbath, and to decline foreign worſhip. Meg illat 
Taanith. & Gemar. ut Tit. Thainith. c. 2. | 
29. Firſt new. moon of the month Nyan. 


When the year conſiſts of thirteen lunar months, 
they place here, by way of intercalation, the ſecond 
month of Adar, or Ve- adar. 


NIS AN, or ABI B. Exod. xiil. 4. 


The ſeventh month of the civil year; the firfl. month of 
the ſacred year, It has thirty days, and anſwers to the 
moon of March. | 


Day 1, EW-MOON, A faſt, becauſe of the 
| death of the children of Aaron. Lewit. 
8 | 

10. A faſt for the death of Miriam, the lifter of 
Mojes, Numb. xx. 1. Alſo in memory of the ſcar- 
city of water that happened after her death, to the 
children of HMael in the deſart of Kadeſb. Numb. 
XX. . 

On this day every one provided himſelf a lamb or 
a kid, to celebrate the following paſſover. 

14. On the evening of the 14th they killed the 
paſchal lamb; they began to uſe leavened bread, and 
ceaſed from all ſervile labour. 

15. The ſolemnity of the paſſover, with its octave. 
The firſt day of unleavened bread; a day of reſt, 
They ate none but unleavened bread during eight 
days. | 
3 ſun-ſet they gathered a ſheaf of barley; 
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which they brought into the temple. Cod. Mena- 
chot. vi. 3. 

16, On the ſecond day of the feaſt they offered the 
barley which they had provided the evening before, 
as the firſt fruits of the harveſt, After that time it 
was allowed to put the fickle to the corn. 

T he beginning of harveſt, 

From this day they began to count fifty days to 

Pentecoſt. 
21. The o#ave of the feaft of the paſſover, The end 
of unleavened bread. This day is held more ſolemn 
than the other days of the octave; yet they did not 
refrain from manual labour on it. 

26. A faſt for the death of Joh. Joſh. xxiv. 20. 

29. They made ſupplication for the rain of the 


ſpring. Geneb. 


30. The firſt new-moon for the month Jiar. 


The book called Megillat Taanith, does not notice 
any particular feſtival for the month Ni/an, 


JIAR, or IYAR. 


The eighth month of the civil year ; the ſecond month of 
the eccleſiaſtical year. It has but twenty nine "oy and 
anſwers to the moon of March. 


Day 1. EW- MOON. 
6. They faſted three days for exceſſes 


committed during the feaſt of the paſſover, i. e. on 


the Monday, Thurſday, and the Monday following. 
Calendar Bartolocci. 


7. The dedication of the temple, when the Aſmoneans 


conſecrated it anew, after the perſecutions of the 
Greeks. Megil. Taanith, c. 2. 
10. A faſt for the death of the high- prieſt Eli, and 
for the taking of the ark by the Philiſtines. 
14. The ſecond paſſower, in favour of thoſe who 
could not celebrate the firſt, on Niſan 15. 
23. A feaſt for the taking of the city of Gaza, by 
Simon Maccabeus. Calend. Scalig. 1 Mace. xiii. 
. 
? Or, for the taking and purification of the cita- 
del of Jeruſalem, by the Maccabees ; according to 
the calendar of Sigonius, I Macc., xiii. 49, 63. Xvi. 
„36. 
4 A feaſt for the expulſion of hs Caraites out of 


Taanitth.. 


27. A feaſt for the expulſion of the Galileans, or thoſe 
who attempted to ſet up crowns over the gates of 
their temples, and of their houſes; and even on the 
heads of their oxen and aſſes; and to ſing hymns in 
honour of falſe Gods, The Maccabees drove them 
out of Judea and Feruſalem, and appointed this feaſt 
to perpetuate the memory of their expulſion, Megil. 
Taanith, 


28. A faſt for the death of the prophet Samuel, 


1 Sam. XXV. 1. 
29. The firſt new-moon of the month Sivan, 


THE JEWISH CALENDAR. 


SIVAN, 


The ninth month of the civil year ; ; the third month of the 


eccleſiaſtical year. It has thirty days, and anſwers to 
the moon of May. 


Day I, E W-MOON, 
| 6. Pentecoſt, the fiftieth day after che 
paſſorer. It is alſo called the feaſt of weeks, becauſe 
it happened ſeven weeks after the paſſover. We do 
not find that it had any octave. | 
15,16, A feaſt to celebrate the victory of the Mac- 
cabtes over the people of Betſan. 1 Macc. v. 52, xii, 


40, 41, Megillat Taanith, 


17. A feaſt for the taking of Ce/area by the Aſmone- 
ans; who drove the Pagans from thence, and ſettled 
the Zews there. Megillat Taanith. 

23. A faſt in memory of the prohibition by Fero- 
beam the ſon of Nebal, to his ſubjects, forbidding 
them to carry their firſt- fruits to Feraſalem. 1 Kings, 
A. | 

25. A faſt in commemoration of the death of the 
Rabbins, Simeon ſon of Gamaliel, I/hmael ſon of Eliſha, 
and Chanina the high-prieſt's deputy. 

A feaſt in memory of the ſolemn judgment pro- 
nounced in favour of the Jews by Alexander the Great, 
againſt the ZÞmaelites, who by virtue of their birth- 
right maintain a poſſeſſion of the land of Caanan, 
againſt the Canaanites, who claimed the ſame, as be- 
ing the original poſſeſſors; and againſt the Egyptiars, 
whe demanded reſtitution of the veſſels, and other 
things, that the Hebrews had borrowed, when they 
left Egypt, See Megillat Taanith, But the Gemara 
of Babylon, Tit. Sanhedrim, c. 11. puts the day of 
this ſentence on Niſan 14. 

27. A faſt, becauſe Rabbi Chanina, the ſon of 
Thardion, was burat with the book of the law. 

30. The firſt new-moon of the month T hammuz, 


THAMMUZ, or TAMUS. 


The tenth month of the civil year; the fourth month of 
the holy year. It has but twenty-nine days, and an- 
ſewers to the moon of June. 


Day 1. EW-MOON, 
Feruſalem, by the A/moneans or Maccabees, Meg. 


14. A feaſt for the aboliſhing of a per- 
nicious book of the Sadducees and Bethufians, by which 
they endeavoured to ſubvert the oral law, and all the 


traditions. Megillat Taanith, 


17. A faſt in memory of the tables of the law, 
broken by Moſes. Exod. xxx11. 19. 

On the ſame day the city of Jerefalem was taken, 
The perpetual evening and morning ſacrifice was ſut- 
pended, during the fiege of Feru/alem by Vitus. 
Epiflemon tore the book of the law, and ſet up an idol 
in the temple. It is not ſaid whether this happened 
under Nebuchainezzar, Antiochus Epiphanes, or the 
Romans. 


29, The firſt new-moon of the month 4%. 


AB. 


THE JEWISH CALENDAR. 


AB. 


he eleventh month of the civil year; the fifth month if 
the facred year, It has thirty days, and anſwers to the 
moon of July. 


Day 1. INEV-MOON, A faſt for the death of 
Aaron the higheprieſt, 

c. A commemoration of the children of Jethuel, 
of the race of Judah, who, after the return from the 
captivity, furniſhed wood to the temple. Megil. 
Taanith, | 

9. A faſt of the fifth month, in memory of God's 
declaration to Moſes on this day, that none of the 
murmuring Hraelites ſhould enter the land of pro- 
miſe. Numb. xiv. 29, 31. = 

On the ſame day the temple was taken and burnt; 
Solomon's temple firſt by the Chaldeans ; Herod's temple 
afterwards by the Romans. | 

18. A faſt, becauſe in the time of Ahaz the evening 
lamp went out. 


21. Xyliphoriaz a feaſt, on which they ſtored up 


the neceſſary wood in the temple. Selden. See Joſe- 
phus, de Bello, I. 2. c. 17. p. 811. Scaliger places this 


feſtival on the 22d of the next month. 

24. A feaſt in memory of the aboliſhing of a law 
by the - A/moneans, or Maccabees, which had been in— 
troduced by the Sadducees, enacting, that both ſons and 
daughters ſhould alike inherit the eſtates of their pa- 
rents. Megill. Taanith, 

30. The firſt new- moon of the month EIul. 


— 


EL UL. 


The tavelfth month of the civil year, and the ſeventh 
month of the eccleſiaſtical year. It has but twenty-nine 
days, and anfwers to the moon of Auguſt, | 


Day 1. EW-MOON, | 

7. The dedication of the walls of Je- 
ruſalem by Nehemiah. Ezr, xii. 27. We read in Nebe- 
miah, vi. 15. that theſe walls were finiſhed, Elul 25, 


But as there ſtill remained many things to be done, 


to complete this work, the dedication might have 
been deterred to the th of Elul of the year follows 
ing. Megill. Seld. | | 


17. A faſt for the death of the ſpies, who brought 


an ill report of the land of promiſe, Numb. xiv. 36. 

A feaſt in remembrance of the expulſion of the 
Romans, (or rather of the Greeks) who would have 
prevented the Hebreaws from marrying, and diſhonour- 


ed the daughters of Iael. When they intended to 


uſe violence towards Judith, the only daughter of 
Mattathias ; he, with the aſſiſtance of his ſons, overcame 
them, and delivered his country from their yoke. In 


commemoration of which deliverance, they appoint- 
ed this feſtival, | 


21. Xylophoria; a feaſt in which they brought to 


the temple the neceſſary proviſion of wood, for keep- 
ing in the fire of the altar of burnt-ſacrifices. The 


calendar of Scaliger places this feaſt on the 22d. See 


the 21ſt of the fore going month. ä 

22. A feaſt in memory of the puniſhment infficted 
on the wicked [/raelites, whoſe infolence could not be 
otherwiſe reſtrained, than by putting them to death; 


for then Judea was in the poſſeſſion of the Gentiles. . 


They allowed theſe wicked 1/raelites three days: to re- 

form; but as they ſhewed no tokens of repentance, 

they were condemned to death. Megi/lat Taanith. 
29. The firſt new-moon of the month Tixri. 


ths — 


The Names of the HEzREw Months, according to the 
Order of the HoLy YEAR. 


1. Niſan, anſwering to March, O.S, 


*. Ja, April. 
Jo Sivan, * By FR May. 
4. Thammuz, = Nu. 


Fo Ab, ® - * July. 
„„ 3 Aug uſt, 


8 - - September. 
8. Marſchevan, »* »  Offober. -. 
9. Talley,  - - * -= November, 
10, Thebet, - . December, 
Lis Reon,» = FTanuarys 
12. Adar. February. 


The Names of the HERREN Months, according to the 
Order of the CIVIL YEAR. 


7 1. Tizri, anſwering to September, O. 8. 
8 2, Marſchevan, October. 
9 


3. Caſleu, — - November. 


10 4. Thedet, December. 

1 8, Seite, January. 
12 6. Adar, - = February, 
1 7. Niſan, - March. 
VVU „Anil, 


3 9. Sivan, 3 
4 10. Thammuz, 2 
g i. Ad, 53 - Filly, 
6 12, Elul, * . --  Avpufh, 
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1422 Jared dies, aged 962 years. 


A GENERAL 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


* * The Author places the true Date of the Birth of Chriſt, Four Years before the common Era, or A. D. 


Tear of the 


Morla, 


11 g 
Julian IHE creation. 
Feriod, 1 Day. The creation of light. 
710. 2 Day. The creation of the firma ment. 
3 Day. The ſea, the waters, plants, 
and trees. | | | 
4 Day. The ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
s Day. The fiſhes, and birds. 
6 Day. The creation of land animals, 
and of man. | | 
God cauſes the animals to appear be- 
fore Adam; who gives them names. 
God creates the woman, by taking her 


Year 
before 


Chriſt, 


4000; 
before 
A.D. 
4004 


out of the fide of the man; and gives 


her to him for a wife, He brings them 

into paradiſe. | 

7 Day. God reſts from the work of cre- 

ation; and ſanctifies the repoſe of the 
ſabbath. . 

Eve tempted fatally, vy means of the 
ſerpent. Eve dilobeys God, and per- 
ſuades her huſband Adam to diſobe- 
dience alſo, God drives them out of 
paradiſe 

2 Cain born, fon of Adam and Eve. 
3 Abel born, ſon of Adam and Eve, 
1290 Cain kills his brother Abel. 
130 Seth born, ſon of Adam and Eve. 
235 Enos born, fon of Seth. 
325 Cainan born, ſon of Enos. 
395 Mabalaleel born, ſon of Cainan, 
460 Fared born, ſon of Mahalalel, 
622 Enoch born, ſon of Fared. 
687 Methufelah born, fon of Enoch. 
874 Lamech born, ſon of Methuſelah. 
930 Adam dies, aged 930 years. 
987 Enoch tranſlated ; he had lived 365 years. 


1042 Seth dies, aged 912 years. 


1056 Noah born, ſon of Lamech. 

1140 Enos dies, aged gog years. 
1235 Cainan dies, aged 910 years. 
1290 Mahalaleel dies, aged 895 years. 


Year 
of the 
World. © | | | 

15 30 God informs Noah of the future deluge, 
and commiſſions him to preach repen- 
tance to mankind, 120 years before the 
deluge. 1 Pet. iii. 20. 2 Pet. ii. 5. Gen. 
vi. 32. | 7 


| 1556 Japbes born, the eldeſt ſon of Noah, Gen. 


v. 32. Xe 21. 

1558 Shem born, the ſecond ſon of Noah. 

1651 Lamech dies, the father of Noah, aged 
«77 yoards | 

1656 Methu/clah, dies, the oldeſt of men; aged 
969 years. Gen. v. 27. in the year of 
the deluge. : 

God commands Noah to prepare to enter 
the ark, on the tenth day of the ſecond 
month, (No vember.) | 

Seventeenth day of the ſame month, Noah 
enters the ark, with his wife, his ſons, 
and their three wives. 

Rain on the earth, 40 days. The wa- 
ters continue on the earth 150 days. 

Seventcenth day of the ſeventh month, 
the ark reſts on the mountain of Ara- 
rat. | | 

Firſt day of the tenth month, the tops of 
the mountains begin to appear. Gen. 

3 

Forty days afterwards, Noah ſends forth the 
raven. Gen, vill. ©, 7. 

Seven days afterwards, Noah ſends out 

the dove; it returns. 

Seven days afterwards he ſends it out 
again; it returns in the evening, 

bringing an olive branch in its bill. 

Seven days afterwards he ſends it forth 
again; it returns no more. Ger. ville 

9, 12. | 
1657 Noah being now 601 years old, the firſt 
day of the firſt month he takes off the 

roof of the ark, 
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2444 
2442 


2340 
2344 


Twenty - ſeventh day of the ſecond month | 


Noah quits the ark. He offers ſacrifices 


ad „ wy _wat 
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IWorld. E 
of thankſgiving, God permits to man 
the uſe of fleth ; and appoints the rain- 
bow as a pledge, that he would ſend no 
more an univerſal deluge. Gen. ix. 9. 

1658 Arphaxad born, the ſon of Shem. 

1663 About 7 years after the deluge, Noah ha- 

ving planted a vineyard, drank of the 
wine to exceſs ; falling aſleep, he was 
uncovered in his tent. His fon Ham 
__ expoſed him; is curſed for it. 

1693 Salah born, ſon of Arphaxad, 

1723 Heber born, fon of Salah, 

1757 Phaleg born, ſon of Heber, 

1779 Abovt this time men undertook the build- 
ing of the tower of Babel: where God 
confounded their language, and diſper- 
ſed them throughout the world. 

1771 Here may be fixed the beginning of the 
Aſſyrian monarchy, by Nimrod. Gen. 
x. 9, 10. From this year to the taking 
of Babylon by Alexander the Great, are 
1903 years; which 1s the period that 
Callithenes found, in the aſtronomical 
calculations of the Chaldeans, Porphyr, 
apud Simplic, l. 2. de Ceo, | 

The Egyptian empire begin about the 
ſame time, by Ham the father of Mix- 
raim: this empire continued 1663 years, 


2 
fore 
Chri/t. 


2342 


2337 


2307 


2277 
2243 
2230 


2229 


till the taking of Egypt by Cambyſes. 


Conſtantin. Manaſſi in Annalib. 
1787 Reu born, the ſon of Phaleg, 
1819 Serug born, fon of Reu. 
1849 Naher born, fon of Serug. 
1878 Terah born, the ſon of Nahor, 
1948 Haran born, the fon of Terah. 
2006 Noah dies, aged 950 years. 
2008 Abram born, the ſon of Terah, 
2018 Sarai born, wife of Abram, 
2083 The calling of A4bram, from Ur of the 
| _ Chaldees : he goes to Charre, or Haran, 
of Meſopotamia, His father Terah dies 
there, aged 205 years. Ger, xl. 31, 


33. a | | 

2083 The ſecond calling of Abram from Haran. 
He comes into Canaan with Sarah his 
wife, and Lot his nephew ; and dwells 
at Sichem. | 


2213 


2181 


2151 


2122 


2052 
1994 


1992 
1982 


1917 


1917 


2084 Aram goes into Hgypt: Pharoah takes his 1916 


wife, but ſoon reſtores her again. Abram 

quits Egypt he and Lot ſeparate, 

2091 The kings of Sodom and Gomorrah revolt 

| from C-edorlaomer. 

2092 Chederlao er, and his allies, war againſt 
the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, &c. 
Sodom is pillaged; Lot is taken captive 

Aram purſues them, diſperſes them, 
retakes the booty; and reſcues Lot. 
Mel hizedeck bleſſes him. | 

The Lord makes a covenant with Alt am, 


1909 
1908 


World. 


Tear 
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and promiſes him a numerous poſterity. 
Gen. xv, | 
2093 Sarai gives her maid Hagar, fora wife, to 
her huſband Abram. | | 
2094 1hmael born, the ſon of Abram and Hagar. 
Abram was 86 years old. Gen. xvi. 16. 
2107 The new covenant of the Lord with 4. 
bram : God promiſes him a numerous 
poſterity : changes his name from A. 


7 


Year 


before 
Chriſt, 


1907 
1906 


1893 


bram, to Abraham, and that of Sarai to 


Sarah. Gen. xvii. 
Circumciſion inſtituted 
Abraham entertains three angels, under 
the appearance of travellers ; they pro- 
miſe him Jaac. 

Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboiim, 
burnt by fire from heaven. Lot is pre- 
ſerved; retires to Zoar; commits in- 

| ceſt with his daughters. 

2108 Ahaham departs from the plain of Mamre, 
to Beer- ſbeba. | 

2115 Jaac born, the ſon of Abraham and Sarah. 

Sarah makes Abraham turn away Hagar 
and 1/hmael, Hagar cauſes her ſon 1/þ- 
mael to take an Egyptian woman to wife, 
by whom he has ſeveral children. 

2133 Covenant between Abraham and Abime- 
lech, king of Gerar. 

Abraham about to offer his ſon Jaac to 
God, for a burnt offering. 

2145 Sarah dies aged 127 years. 

2148 Abraham (ends Eliezer into Meſopotamia, to 
procure a wife for his ſon 1/aac, who 
was 40 years of age, Eliezer brings 
Rebekah, | 


2150 Abraham marries Keturah, by whom he 


has ſeveral children, | 
2158 Shem dies, the ſon of Noah, 500 years, 
after the birth of Arphaxad. 
2167 Rebekah continuing barren nineteen years, 


Tfaac intercedes for her, and obtains the 


favour of conception. 1 

2168 Jacob and Eau born, Jaac being 60 years 
old. | . 

2184 Abraham dies, aged 175 years, 

2187 Heber dies, aged 464 years. 

2200 Jhaac goes to Gerar, God renews with 
him his promiſes made to Abraham, 


| Thaac covenants with Abimelech king c“ 


Gerar. 

2208 Eau marries Canaanitiſb women. 

The deluge of Ogyges in Attica, 2020 years 

before the firit O/ymprad. 
2231 Iſhmael dies, the eldeſt ſon of Abraham 
| aged 137 years | 
2245 l/aac bleſſes Jacob inſtead of Eſau. 
| Jacob withdraws into Meſopotamia, to his 


= 


uncle Laban, Here he marries Leah. 


then Rachel, 


1892 
1385 


1867 


1855 
1852 


1850 
1842 
1833 


1832 


1817 
1813 
1800 


1792 


1769 


1755 
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of the 

World | 

2246 Reuben born, ſon of Jacob and Leah, 

2247 Simeon born, ſon of Leah, 

2248 Levi born, ſon of Leah, 

2249 Judah born, ſon of Leah. 

2259 Joſeph born, fon of Jacob and Rachel, 
Jacob being go years old. 

2265 Jacob reſolves to return to his parents in 
Canaan, Laban purſues him, and over— 
takes him on mount Gzlzad. Eau comes 
to meet him, and receives him with 
much affection. Jacob arrives at Shechem., 

2273 Dinah, Jacobs daughter, raviſhed by She- 

chem, ſon of Hamor. Dinab's brothers 


before 

Chriſt. 
1754 
1753 
1752 
1751 
1741 


1735 


1727 


revenge this affront by the death of 


the Shechemitet. 
Benjamin born, ſon of Rachel. 
2276 Joſepb, being ſeventeen years old, tells his 
father Jacob his brothers faults; they 
hate him, and ſell him to ſtrangers, u ho 
take him into Ezypt. Jeſepb told again 
as a flave to Potip bar. 


1724 


About this time Judah marries the daugh- 


ter of Shuah, a Canaanite; by whom he 
| has Er, Onan and Shelah, | 
2286 Joſeph tempted by the wife of his maſter 


Potiphar, refuſes her, is put in pri- 


ſon. 

2287 To/eph explains the dreams of the two of- 
ficers of Phar aob. | 

2288 J/aac dies, aged 180 years. | 

2289 Pharaoh's dreams explained by Fo/eph ; 

 Fefeph is made govenor of Egypt. 
The beginning of the ſeven years of plen- 
ty, foretold by Foſeph. 

22090 Manaſſeh born, fon of Zo/eph. 

2291 Ephraim born, ſecond ſon of Joſeph. 

2299 The beginning of the ſeven years of ſcar- 
city, foretold by Zoſeph. 

2297 Joſeph's ten brethren come into Egypt to 
buy corn. Te/eph impriſons Simeon. 

2298 Joſeph's brethren return into Egypt, with 
their brother Benjamin. Fojeph diſco- 
vers himlelf, and engages them to come 
into Egypt with their father Jacob, then 
130 years old. | 

2300 Jojep» gets all the money of Egypt into the 
king's treaſury, | 

2301 Foſefh gets all the cattle of Egypt for the 

a ing. „ | 

2302 The Egyptians ſell their lands and liberties 
to Pharaoh, 

2302 The cud of the ſeven years of ſcarcity. 
Joſeph returns the Egyptians their cattle 
and their lands; on condition that they 
pay the king the fifth part of the pro- 
duce. 

2315 Jacob's laſt ſickneſs; he bleſſes Ephraim 
and Manaſſeh; foretels the characters of 
all his ſons; defires to be buried with 
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World. | 
his fathers, Jacob dies, aged 147 
years. 

2369 Joſeph dies, aged 110 years. He foretels 
the departure of the Vaelites from E- 
gt, and deſires his bones may be taken 
with them into Canaan, 


238 5 Levi dies, aged 137 years. 


2427 A new king in Egypt, who knew neither 
Joſeph nor his ſervices, He perſecutes 
the Maelites. | 

About this time lived Fob, famous for his 
wiſdom, virtue, and patience. 

2430 Aaron born, ſon of Am am and Fochebed. 

2433 Moſes born, brother to Aaron ; 1s expoſed 

on the banks of the Nile; is found by 
Pharaot's daughter, who adopts him. 
Mejes goes to viſit his brethren ; kills an 


2473 int h 
Egyptian; being informed that Pharaoh 


knows of it, he retires into Midian; mar- 


ries Zipporah, the daughter of Jethro: 
has two ſons by her; Ger/hon and Alie- 


N Vere 


2513 The Lord appears to Moſes in a burning 


buſh, while feeding his father-in-law's 
flocks; ſends him to Egypt, to deliver 
1h ael, 


 Mojes returns into Egypt. His brother Aa- 


157 


1487 


ron comes to meet him to mount Ho 


reb. The two brothers declare to Pha- 
raoh the commands of the Lord: Pha- 
rach refuſes to ſet 1/rael at liberty; but 
loads them with new burdens. Moſes 
performs ſeveral miracles in his pre- 

| ſence. 

1. Plague of Egypr, Water changed into 

blood. About the 18th of VI. month. 

2, Plague. Frogs; about 25th day of 
VI. month. 1 

3. Plague. Gnats or lice, 17th day of 
VI. month. | 

4. Flies of all forts, About the 28th and 
29th of VI. month. 

5. Murrain on the cattle. About the firſt 
day of VII. month. 
6. Boyls. About the zd day of the 
VII. month, 3 | 
7. Hail, thunder and fire from heaven, 
4th day of VII. month. 

8. Locuits. 7th day of VII. month. 

9. Darkneſs, 1oth day of VII. month. 

On this day Moſes appoints, that this 
month in future ſhould be the firſt 
month, according to the ſacred ſtyle. 
Orders the paſſover, and ſets apart the 
paſchal lamb, which was to be ſacrifi- 
ced four days afterwards. 

10. Death of the firſt born of the Eg 
tians, in the night of the 14th or 15m 
of the month 415, 
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2513 This ſame night the Haelites celebrated 1 


the firſt paſſover ; and Pharaoh expelled 
them from Egypt. 

Jjrael departs from Rameſes from thence 
to Succoth; from Succsth to Ethan : 
From Etham they turned ſouth, and 
encamped at P7-hahiroth, between Mig- 
dol and the ſea, over againſt Baal-ze- 
phon. | 


| Pharach purſues Ijrael with his army, 


and overtakes them at Pi-hahiroth : God 
gives the Hebrews a pillar of cloud, to 
guide and protect them. 
divided. 1/rae] goes through on dry 
ground. The Egyptians drowned ; 
2 iſt of the firſt month. | 
Moſes, having paſſed the ſea, is now in 
the wilderneſs of Etham; after marching 
three days in the deſart, Mael arrives at 
Marah, where Moſes ſweetens the water. 
From Marah they come to Elim. From 
Elim to the Red-Sea ; then into the de- 
fart of Sin, where God ſends Manna: 
from thence to Dophcah, Aluſb, and Re- 
pbidim, where Meſes gives them water 
from a rock, | 75 
About this place the Amalebites flay thoſe 
who could not keep up with the body 
of Mael. Moſes tends Joſhua againit 


them; while be himſelf goes to a moun- 


tain, and lifts up his hands in prayer. 
On the third day of the third month, af- 
ter their departure from Egypt, 1jrael 
comes to the foot of mount Sinai; 
where they encamped above a year. 
Mojes goes up the mountain; God offers 
a covenant to Yael. 
Moſes comes down from the mountain, and 
reports to the people what the Lord 
had propoſed, The people anſwer, that 
they were ready to enter into this co- 
venant. 


Moſes again aſcends the mountain, and 


God orders him to bid the people pre- 
pare themſelves for two days to receive 
his law, 
On the third day the glory of God ap- 
pears on the mountain; with the ſound 
of a trumpet, and of thunder. Me/es 
brings the people to the foot of mount 
Sinai; he alone goes up the moun- 
tain, God directs him to forbid the 
people to aſcend, leſt they ſhould be 
put to death. Maſes goes down and 
declares to the people the orders of God. 
He then aſcends again, and God gives 
him the Decalogue. | 
He comes down again, and propoſes to 
the people what he had received from 


The waters 
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World. 


2513 


the Lord. The people conſent, and co- 
venant with the Lord on the terms 

_ propoſed. ö 

Moeſes goes again up the mountain; God 
gives him ſeveral judiciary precepts 
of civil polity. At his return he erects 
twelve altars at the foot of the moun- 
tain, cauſes victims to be ſacrificed to ra- 
tify the covenant, and ſprinkles with the 
blood of the ſacrifices the book that con- 
tained the conditions of the covenant. 
He alfo ſprinkles the people, who pro- 
miſe to be faithful to the Lord. 

Maſes, Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and ſeven+ 

ty elders of Mrael, go up the mountain, 
and ſee the glory of the Lord, They 
come down the ſame day; but Mo/es, 
and his ſervant Joſhua, ſtay there fix 
days longer, The ſeventh day the Lord 
calls Mes, and during forty days 
ſhews him all that concerned his taber- 
nacle, the ceremonies of ſacrifice, and 
other things. 1s 

After theſe forty days, God gives Moſes 
the Decalogue, written on two tables of 
ſtone; and bids him make haſte down, 
becauſe /rael had made a golden calf, 
and was worſhipping it. 


| Hofer comes down, and finding the peo- 


ple dancing about their golden calt, he 
throws the tables of ſtone on the ground 
'and breaks them. Coming into the 
camp, he takes the calf and deſtroys it; 
flays by the ſword of the Lewites, twen- 
ty-three thouſand Maelites, who had 
worſhipped this idol. | 
The day following Moſes again goes up 
the mountain, and by his intreaties, 
obtains from God, that he would par- 
don his people. God orders him to 
prepare new tables for the law; and 
promiſes not to forſake //rael, | 
Moſes comes down and prepares new tables; 
goes up again the day following, God 
ſhews him his glory, He continues 
again forty days and forty nights on the 
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mountain, and God writes again his law 


upon the tables of ſtone. GEE 
After forty days he comes down, not 
knowing that his face ſhines with glory. 
He puts a veil over his face, ſpeaks to 
the people, and propoſes to erect a ta- 
bernacle to the Lord; to accompliſli 
this, he taxes each //raelite, at halt a 
ſhekel, This occaſions a numbering of 
the people, who amount to 603550 men, 
He appoints Bezaleel and Aboliab to 
overſee the work of the tabernacle. 


2514 The raiſing of the tabernacle, and its parts 1486 
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on the firſt day of the firſt month of the 
ſecond year, after the Exodus. 

A ſecond numbering of the people, the firſt 
day of the ſecond month. 

The conſecration of the tabernacle, the 

altars and the prieſts; the fifth day of 
the ſecond month. 

The Levites numbered by themſelves : 
they are conſecrated to the ſervice of 
the tabernacle, inſtead of the ſirſt-born 
of Jjrael. 


On the eighth day after the conſecration 


2515 


of the tabernacle, the princes of the 
tribes, each on his day, offer their pre- 
ſents to the tabernacle. 

Jethro comes to the camp, a few days be- 
fore the departure of Mael from Sinai. 

On the twentieth day of the ſecond month, 
(May,) the Iſraelites decamp from Sinai, 
and come to Tabarah, or burning; from 


thence to Kibrolb-hattaawab, or the 


graves of luſt, three days journey from 
mount Sinai. 


1485 


Eldad and Medad propheſy in the camp. 


Numb. xi. 26, 27. 

Quails ſent, Numb. xi. 31, 32. 

Tirael arrives at Hazeroth; Aaron and Miri- 
am murmur againſt Moſes, becauſe of his 
wife, Miriam continues ſeven days 
without the camp. | | 

Tirael comes to Rithmah, in the wilderneſs 
of Paran ; thence to Kade/h-barnea ; from 
whence they ſend twelve choſen men, 
one out of each tribe, to examine the 
land of Canaan, | 

After forty days theſe men return to Ka- 
deſh-barnea, and exaſperate the people, 
faying that this country devoured its in- 

* habitants, and that they were not able 
to conquer it. Caleb and Foſbua with- 
ſtand them; the people mutiny :, God 
ſwears that none of the murmurers 
ſhould enter the land; but be conſumed 

in the deſart. The people reſolve on 
entering Canaan; but are repelled by 
the Amalekites and the Canaanites. 

The people continue a good while at Ka- 
deſb. barnea. From hence they go to- 
ward the Red-Sea. | 


The names of the ſeveral ſtations mention» 


ed by Moſes : 


1. Rame ſes. 

2. Succoth. 

3. Etham. 

4. Baal-zephon. 


7. Elim, 


the Red-Sea. 
9. The deſart of Sin, 


65. The deſart of E- 10. Dophiah, 


11. Aluſb. 
12. Rephidim. 


tham. 


6. Marah, 


1485 


8. On the coaſt f 


| 
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25 


185 28. Hathmonah, 


Probably at the encampment of Kade. 


33. Ebronah, 

34. Exzion-gaber, 

35. Mozeroth, 

36. Kadeſb. 

37. Mount Hor. 

38. Zalmonab. 

39. Punon,. 

40. Oboth, 

41. Jje- abarim. 

42. Valley of Za - 
red. 

43. Bamoth- arnou. 

44+ Beer, 

45. Muttanah, 

46. Vahaliel. 

47. Dibon- gad. 

48. Almon- dibla- 

thaim. 

49. Mount Piſgah, 

50, Kedemoth. 

51. Abeleſbittim. 


13. Sinai. | 

14. Taberah, 

15. Kibroth-Hattaa- 
wah. 

16. Hazerol h. 

17. Rithmah. 

18. Rimmo n. parex. 

19. Libnah, 

20, Riftah, _ 

21, Kehelathah, 

22. Mount Shapher, 

2J» Haradah. 

24. Makheloth, 

25. Tahath, 

26. Tarah, 

37. Mithcah, 


29. Moſeroth. 

30. Bene-jaakan. 
31. Hor-hagidgad, 
32. fJotbathah, 


barnea, happened the ſedition of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, 

After wandering in the deſarts of Ara- 
bia-Petræa, and 1dumea, thirty-ſeven 
years, they return to Mozeroth, near 
Kadeſh-barnea ; in the thirty-ninth year 
after the Exodus. 


Moſes ſends ambaſſadors to the king of 


3 


Edom, to deſire paſſage through his ter- 
ritories; he refuſes, 
The J/raelites arrive at Kadeſh, Miriam 
dies ; aged 130 years, : 
The Tfraelites murmur for want of wa— 
ter. Moſes brings it from the rock; but 
he, as well as Aaron, having ſhewn ſome 
diſtruſt, God forbids their entrance into 
the land of promiſe. 


From Kadeſh they go to mount Hor, where 


Aaron dies, aged 123 years, the firſt day 
of the fifth month. 

The king of Arad attacks {/rael, and takes 
ſeveral captives. 

From mount Hor they come to Zalmonah, 
where Me/es raifes the brazen ſerpent, 
Others think this happened at Punon. 

Sihon, king of the Amorites refuſes the 1/- 
raelites a paſſage through his domi- 
nions, Moſes attacks him, and takes his 
country. 

Og, king of Baſhan, attacks Jjrael, but is 
defeated. | 

Iſrael encamps in the plains of Moab. 

Balak, king of Moab, ſends for Balaam. 

Vrael ſeduced to fornication, and to the 
idolatry of Baal peor. 

War againſt the Midianites. 


Chri/?, 


Year 
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2553 Diſtribution of the countries of Sihon and 
Og, to the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and 
to the half tribe of Manaſſeb. 

Moſes renews the covenant of ael with 
the Lord. | 

Aofes dies, being 120 years old: in the 
twelith month of the holy year. 

Fo/hua ſucceeds him: ſends ſpies to Fericho 
in the firſt month, (March.) 

The people paſs Jordan: the loth of the 

firſt month. 

The day following Ju reſtores cir- 
cumeiſion. 

Manna ceaſes. | 

The firſt paſſover, after the paſſing over 
Jordan the fifteenth of the firſt month. 

Jericho taken. 

1/rael comes to mount Ebal to erect an al- 
tar, purſuant to the order of Mes. 
Fofh. vill. 30, 35. Deut. xxvii. 2, 12. &c. 

The Gtbeonites make a league with Jeu. 

War of the five kings againſt Gibeor, 
Joſbua defeats them; the tun and moon 
ſtayed. | 

2554 War of Joſhua againſt the kings of Canaan. 

| Theſe wars occupy fix years, 

2559 Joſhua divides the conquered country 
among Tudah, Ephraim, and the half 
tribe of Manaſſeh. | 

He gives Caleb the portion that the Lord 
had promiſed him, and afliſts him in 
| conquering it, 

2500 The ark, and the tabernacle, fixed at 
Shiloh, in the tribe of Ephraim, 

Joſbua diſtributes the country to Benjamin, 
Simeon, Zebulun, Iſſachar, Ajher, Nap- 
thali, and Dan, Receives his own por- 
tion at Timnath-/erah, on the mountain 
of Gahajh. | 

Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manaſſeh 

| return beyond Jordan. | 
2501 Toſbua renews the covenant between the 
Lord and the 1/raelites.” 

Feſhua dies, aged 110 years. | 

After his death the elders govern about 

_ eighteen or twenty years; during which 

time, happen the wars of Judah with 
Adoni-bezek, 
An anarchy ; during which, ſome of the 


tribe of Dan, conquer , the city of 
Laiſh, 


Year 
before 
Chris. 


1447 | 


1440 


In this interval happened the ſtory of Mi- 


cah ; and the idolatry occaſioned by his 
ephod, | 

Alſo the war of the twelve tribes againſt 

Benjamin, to revenge the outrage com- 
mitted on the wife of a Levite. 

The Lord ſends his prophets, in vain, to 
reclaim the Hebrews, He permits, 


| 


Year 
of the 
World. 
therefore, that they ſhould fall into 
ſlavery, under their enemies. 
2591 Servitude of the Maelites, under Cuſban- 
riſhathaim, king of Meſopotamia, 8 years, 


2599 Othniel, delivers them: conquers Cuſban- 


riſpathaim: judges the people forty years. 


{ 2661 II. Servitude under Eg/on, king of Moab, 


about 62 years after the peace of O1h- 
niet, | | 
2679 Ehud delivers them ; after about twenty 
Year III. Servitude, of the Haelites un- 
wncer- J der the Philiflines. Shamgar delivers 
tain, them. 55 


2719 IV. Servitude, under Fabin king of Ha- 
Kor. Deborah and Barak deliver them, 
after twenty years. From 2699 to 
2719. | 
2752 V. Servitude, under the M:dianites, 


12759 G:dcon delivers Iiael. He governs them 


nine years, from 2759 to 2768. 
2768 Abimelech, ſon of Gideon, procures himſelf 
| to be made king of Shechem, 
2771 Abimelech killed after three years. 
2772 Tola judge of 1/rael after Aimelech: go- 
| verns twenty-three years. 
2795 Fair judges Ifael, chiefly beyond Fordan, 
Governs twenty-two years. 
2799 VI. Servitude, under the Philiſtines and 
the Ammonites, 1 
2817 Fepthah delivers the MHaelites, beyond 
| Fordlau. | 
2820 The taking of the city of Troy, 408 
years before the firſt Olympiad, 
2923 Jepthah dies, Ibzan ſuccecds him, 
2830 Iran dies, lon ſucceeds him. 
2840 Elon dies, Abdon ſucceeds him, 
2848 Abdoy dies. The high-prieſt Eli ſucceeds 
. of Hrael. 


11 


Year 


before 
Chit 


1409 


1491 


1339 


1321 


1281 


1248 
1241 


1232 


1229 
1228 


1205 


1201 


1183 


1180 


1177 
1170 
1160 
1152 


VII. Servitude under the Philiſtines, 2 


years. Judg. xlii. 1. 

2849 Samuel born, | . 
Under his judicature God raiſes Samſon, 
born 2849. | 

2861 God begins to manifeſt himſelf to Samuel. 


2867 Samſon marries at Timnath, 


2868 Samſon burns the ripe corn of the Phili- 


ines. | 
2887 Samſon delivered to the Philifiines by Dali- 


1181 


1139 


1133 
1132 


1113 


lah; kills himſelf under the ruins of 


the temple of Dagon, with a great 
multitude of Philiftines, He defended /. 
racl twenty years; from 2867 to 2987, 


2888 War between the Philiflines and the Iſrael. 


ites. 'The ark of the Lord taken by the 
Philiflines, Death of the high-prieſt 
Eli. He governed {fel forty years. 
The Philifines ſend back the ark with pre- 
ſents. It is depoſited at Krrjath-jearim. 
Caron, C2 


1112 


Sammel 


ar 


ef the 
World. 


Samuel is acknowledged chief and judge 
of Iſrael, 39 or 40 years. 
Victory of the 1/raelites over the Philifiines, 
2903 The Vraelites aſk a king of Samuel, | 
2909 Saal 1s appointed king, and conſecrated in 
an aſſembly of the people at M:zpah. 
He reigned 40 years. Ads, xiii. 21. 
Saul delivers Fabe/h-gilead, 
Saul chaſes the Philiflines from Michmaſb. 
2911 War of the Philiflines againſt Saul. 
Saul not having obeyed Samuel's orders, is 
rejected of God. 
Victory obtained by Jonathan over the 
Philiſliges. | | 
2919 The birth of David, ſon of Fe/e. 
2939 War of Saul againſt the Amalekites. 
2941 Samuel _ by God to Bethlehem, to anoint 
avid, 
2042 War of the Philiſtinet againſt the raelites. 
David kills Goliath. 
2943 Saul, urged by jealouſy, endeavours to 
ay Dawid. : | 
2944 David retires to Achiſh king of Gath; 
withdraws into the land of Moab. 
Saul ſlays Abimelech, and other prieſts. 
Abiathar eſcapes to Davil. 
David delivers Keilah, beſieged by the 
Philiſtines. 7 | | 
2945 David flies into the wilderneſs of Ziph, 
Saul purſues him; but is obliged to re- 
turn ſuddenly, on the news of an ir- 
ruption of the Philiſtines. 
2946 David withdraws to about Er-gedi, He 
| ſpares Saul, who had entered alone the 
cave, where David and his men were 
concealed. 
2947 Samuel dies, aged 98 years, He had 
judged Jhael twenty-one years, before 
the reign of Saul. He lived thirty 
eight years afterwards. 
David retires into the wilderneſs of Paran. 
The hiſtory of Nabal. David marries 
Abigail. Comes into the deſart of Ziph, 
enters by night the tent of Saul, and 
takes away his lance, and cruſe of wa— 
ter. Withdraws to Achiſh king of 
Gath, who aſſigns him Zi4lag. Here 
he abides a year and four months. 
2949 War of the Philiſtines againſt Saul, Saul 
cauſes the ghoſt of Samuel to be raiſed. 
He lofes the battle and kills himſelf. 
The Amalckites pillage Ziklag ; David re- 
covers the plunder, and captives. 
1boſheth, ſon of Saul, acknowledged king; 
reigns at Mahanaim beyond Jordan. 
David acknowledged kin g by Zudab, and 
conſecrated a. ſecond time, Reigns at 
Hebron, 


or five years, 


Year 
before 


Chrſtz. 


1051 


2951 War between Ih beſbetb, and David, ſour 1049 
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of the 

World. 

2956 Abner quits Iſpboſbel b; reſorts to David. 
Is treacherouſly flain by Joab. | 

1hboſheth aſſaſſinated. : Ins 

| David acknowledged king over all Hael; 
conſecrated the third time at Hebron. 

2957 Jeruſalem taken from the Jebu/ites by Da- 

f vid : who makes it the royal city, 

2958 War of the Philiflines againſt David. 

CG He beats them at Baal-peraxim. 

2959 David brings the ark from Kirjath. jearim 
to Feruſalem: commits it to Abinadab : 

Atter three months, David brings it to 
his own palace. takes 

2960 David deſigns to build a temple to the 
Lord: is diverted from it by the pro- 
phet Nathan. 5 

David's war againſt the Philiſtines, againſt 
Hadadezar, againſt Damaſcus, and a- 
gainſt /dumea; continued about fix 

| years. 
2907 David's war againſt the king of the Am- 
monites, who had inſulted his ambaſſa- 
dors. a | 

2958 David's war againſt the Syrians, who had 
aſſiſted the Ammonites. | 

2969 Joab befiegeth Rabbah, the capital of the 

= Ammonites. David commits adultery 

| with Bath-ſheba; and cauſes Uriah to 
be killed. Rabbah taken. 
2970 After the birth of the ſon conceived by the 
| _ adultery of David with Bath-/heba, 
Nathan reproves David for his crime. 
David's repentance. | 

2971 Solomon born. 

2972 Amnon, David's ſon, raviſhes Tamar. 

2974 Abſalom kills Amnon. 

2977 Feab procures Ahſalom's return. 

2979 Alſalom received at court; and appears 
before David. | | | 
2081 Abſalom's rebellion againſt his father Da- 

vid. 

Abſalom killed by Foab. 

Sedition of Sheba, the ſon of Bichri, ap- 

| peaſed by ZFoab, | 
2983 The beginning of the famine ſent by 
God, to avenge the death of the Gibe- 
onites, unjuſtly ſlain by Saul; ended in 

2986. | 

2987 David numbers the people. God gives 
him the choice of three plagues, by 

which to be puniſhed. 

2988 David prepares for the building of the- 
temple, on mount Zion; in the threſh- 
ing: floor of Araunab. 

Rehohoam born, ſon of Solomon. 

2989 Abiſhag the ohunamite given to David. 

Adonijah aſpires at the kingdom, David 
cauſes his ſon Solomon to be crowned. 


Solomon proclaimed king by.all 1#ael. 


2990 David 


Tear 
before 
Chrift, 


1044 


1043 
1042 


1041 


1040 


1033 
1032 


1031 


1030 


1029 


1028 
1026 
1023 
1021 


1019 


1017 


1013 


1012 


1011 
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OF THE HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


Tear | Year 
of the | before 
World. Chriſt. 


2990 David dies, aged 70 years; having 1010 
reigned ſeven years and a half over 
Judab, at Hebron; and thirty-three 
years over all //rael, at Feruſalem. 
Solomon reigns alone, having reigned 
about ſix months in the life-time of his 
father David, He reigned 40 years. 
1 Kings, xi 42. 

Adonijab ſlain. 

Abiathar deprived of the office of high- 
prieſt; Zadot in future enjoys it a- 
lone. 

Foab ſlain, in the temple. 

2991 Solomon marries a daughter of the king of 100g 
Egypt. 1 | 1 

Solomon goes to Gibeon to offer ſacrifices, 
and to pray to God there. God grants 
him wiſdom. 

Solomon gives a remarkable ſentence be- 
tween two women. 

2992 Hiram, king of Tyre, congratulates Solomon 1008. 


i. 6 * n 
ht A 


3 3 
Year Tear 
of the before 
Worid. Christ. 


on his acceſſion to the crown ; Solomon 
requires of him timber, and workmen, 
| to aſſiſt him in building the temple. 
Solomon lays the foundation of the remple, 
2nd day of the Il month, (May.) 


; 3000 The temple of Solomon finiſhed ; being 1000 


ſeven years and an half in building. 
| Dedicated the year following, proba- 
: bly, becauſe of the ſolemnity of the 
' year of Jubilee that then happened. 


f 3001 Dedication of the temple. 999 


3012 Solomon finiſhes the building of his palace, 
| and of thar of his queen, the daughter 
| of Pharaoh. | 


3926 Jeroboam rebels againſt Solomon. He flies 974 
into Egypt, | 


998 


3029 Solomon dies. 971 


Rehoboam ſucceeds him; alienates the 
1jraelites, and occaſions the revolt of the 


ten tribes. FJeroboam the ſon of Nebat, 
acknowledged king of the ten tribes, 


— 
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—_ 
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388 Tears. 264 Tears. 
Year | | Tear | Near | Tear 
of the _ | befere | of the | | | before 
World. Chrift. | World. Chriſt, 


3029 Rehoboam intends to ſubdue the ten 971 

tribes, but forbears. Reigned 17 years. 
1 Kings, xiv. 21. 

3030 The prieſts and Maelites that fear the 970 
Lord, withdraw in great numbers from 
the kingdom of rael, into that of 
Fudab, 

32 Reb boam becomes impious. 968 

3033 Shiſhak king of Egypt comes to Jeruſalem, 967 

plunders the temple, and the king. 


3046 Reboboam dies. Abijam ſucceeds bim; 954 


reigns three years. | 
3047 Abijam's victory over FJeroboam; who 953 
loſes many thouſands of his troops, 
3049 Abijam dies. Aſa ſucceeds him. 95¹ 
3053 4/a ſuppreſſes idolatry in Fudah, 947 
305 5 Jeboſbaphat born, ſon of Aſa. 945 
3063 A/a's victory over Zerah king of Erhiopia, 937 
or Cuſb. | 
3064 Aſa engages Ben-badad king of Syria, to 936 
| make an irruption into the territories of 
the kingdom of Vrael, to force Baaſba 
to quit his undertaking at Ramah, 


3029 Jeroboam, ſon of Nebat, the firſt king of 971 

Jrael; or of the revolted ten tribes, 

3030 Feroboam, ſon of Nebat, king of Iſrael, 970 
aboliſhes the worſhip of the Lord ; and 
ſets up the golden calves. Reigned 19 
Years. | | 


| 3047 Jeroboam overcome by Abijam, who kills 953 
| 500,000 men. | 


3050 Jeroboam dies, Nadab his ſon ſucceeds, 950 


Reigns two years. 


3054 Nadab dies, Baaſba ſueceeds him, Reigns 946 


20 years.“ 


3064 Baaſba builds Ramah, to hinder {/rael 936 
from going to Jeruſalem. | 
Ben-hadad, king ot Damaſcus, invades the 
| country. of Baaſha, 
3074 Baaſha dies, Elah, his ſon, ſucceeds him; 926 
reigns two years. 5 
3075 Elab killed by Zimri, who uſurps the 925 
kingdom, ſeven days. 
Omri befieges Zimri in Tirzah, he burns 
h himſelf in the palace. | 
3079 Omi prevails over Tini. Reigns alone 921 
in the 31ſt year of 4/a, | 


3080 Jer 


3079 Oruri 
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3080 Fre born, ſon of Fehoſbaphat. 920 
Heſiod, the Greek poet, flouriſhes, | 
3087 Aſa troubled with a lameneſs in his feet, 913 
(probably the gout) places bis contt- 
dence in phyſicians, 
3090 Aſa dies, having reigned 41 years. 910 
Jehoſhaphat ſucceeds Aja. Expels ſuper. 
ſtitious worſhip, | 
3097 Abaxiab born, fon of Fehboram and Atha- gog 


liab, and grandſon of Jehoſpapbat. 


3106 Febeſpaphat nominates his ſon Jeboram 


king; makes him his viceroy. 

3107 Jehoſhaphat accompanies Abab in his ex- 
pedition againſt Ramoth- gilead. Where 
he narrowly eſcapes a great danger. 

3108 Jebeſbapbat equips a fleet, for Oybin: 
Abaziah, king of Ii ael, partaking of 
_ deſign, the fleet 1s deſtroyed by tem- 

eſt, 

FF ans this time Jehoſpaphat is invaded by 
the Ammonites and Moabites, over whom 
he obtains a miraculous victory. 

Elijah removed from this world, in a fiery 
chariot. 

3112 Jeboſhaphat inveſts his ſon Fehoram with 
the royal dignity. 

3115 Jehoſhaphat dies, reigned 25 years, Je— 


horam ſucceeds ; 


The J1dumeans revolt, and aſſert their 


liberty. 


3116 7ehoram, at the importunity of his wife 


Athaliah, introduces into Je the 
worſhip of Baal. 
3117 Fehoram ſmitten of God, with an incu- 
rable diſtemper in his bowels. 
3118 Jehoram makes his fon Ahaxziah, viceroy, 
br aſſociate in his kingdor 1. 
Jehoram dies, reigned four years. 
3119 Abaziah reigns bur one year, 
Joaſb, or Jeoaſb born. 


Homer, the Greek poet, flouriſhes, 


3120 Abagiah accompanies Jeboram, king of 


Lfrael, to the ſiege of Ramoth-gilead, 

Abhaziah ſlain by Fehu. 

Athaliah kills all of the royal family ; 
uſurps the kingdom. Foa/h is preſer- 
ved, and kept ſecretly in the temple, 
ſix years, 

3126 Jehoiada, the high-pricſt, ſets Joaſb on the 

| throne of Judah, and lays Athaliah, 

Joeaſh reigns 40 years. 

3140 4 born, ſon of Joaſb. 

3147 JFoaſb repairs the temple, 


1310 Ze- 


8821 


881 


880 


874 


860 
853 


1 Abaxiab dies; 


| KINGS of ISRAEL. 
Year | 


houſe ; is dangerouſly wounded, 

Je beram his brother ſuc- 
ceeds him. 

He makes war againſt Moab. 


| 2109 Eliſha foretells victory to tue army of 72 
5 y y 


rael, and procures water in abundance, 


3119 Samaria beſieged by Ben-hadad, king of 
Na. 
Ben- hadad and his army, ſeized with a 
panick fear, fly in the night - time. 
3120 Eliſba going to Damaſcus, foretells the 
death of Ben- hadad, and the reign of 
Hazael. 
Fehoram marches with Ahaziah againſt 
Ramoth-gilead; is dangerouily wound- 
ed, and carried to Jexreel. 


Jebu reigns 28 years. 2 Kings, x. 36. 


3148 Jehu dies, Fehoahaz his ſon ſucceeds him. 
| Reigns 17 years. 


Flu rebels againſt Zehoram ; kills him. 


Pear 
of the | beforg 
World. # Chrift, 

| 3079 Omri builds Samaria ; makes it the ſeat 921 
3080 of his empire. N 90 
| 3086 Omri dies. g14 
Ahab his fon ſucceeds; reigns 22 years, 
Y! The prophet Eliſab in the kingdom of 
Lrael. 
3096 He preſents himſelf befors Aba; and 904 
ſlays the falſe prophets of Baal. 8 
Gives the prophetic unction to Fliſba. 
3103 Ben. hadad, king of Syria, beſieges Sama- 897 
Þ ria; is forced to quit it. 
3104 Returns the year following; is beat at 896 
Aphek. 
\ 3105 Ahab ſeizes Na both”: vineyard, 895 
5 ic6 Abab inveſts his ſon Apaxiab with the roy- 894 
al power, and dignity, » 
310) Ahab wars againſt Rameth-gilead; is killed 893 
in diſguiſe, 
Ahaziah ſucceeds; reigns two years, 
3108 Abaziah falls from the platform of his 892 


881 


880 


852 


1365 Je- 
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Year Year 
of the before 
World. Chrift, 


3164 Zechariah the high · prieſt, ſon of Fehoiada, $36 


killed in the temple by order ot Foalh, 
Hazael, king of Syria, wars againſt 70. 
2 Kings, xii 17. | 
3165 Haxael returns againſt Feaſh ; forces large 835 


ſums from him. 2 (ren. xxiv. 23. 


Foaſh dies, Amaziah ſueceeds him; 
reigns 29 years. CLE | 
3177 Amaziah wars againſt Idumea. 823 


3178 Amaziah wars againſt Joaſb, king of 1/- 822 
rael ; 1s beat by him. 
Uzziah, pr Azariah born, ſon of Ana- 
2:ah, 


3194 Amaziah dies; Uzziah, or Azariah, ſuc- 806 


ceeds bim; reigns 52 years. 
In Judah, the prophets Ijaiah — Amos; 
under this reign. 


3221 FJotham born, ſon of Uzziah, 779 


3246 Uzziah dies, Jotham his fon ſucceeds ; 754 


reigns 16 years. 
Jſaiabh tees the glory of the Lord. Jai. vi. 
1jaiah and 8 continue to Prophecy. 


3252 Hezekiah born, ſon of Jor ham. ä 748 


Rexin 


| 
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2165 Jehoahaz gies, "won or Fehoafb, ſuc- 
ceeds him, 
Eliſha dies about this time, 
3168 Hazael king of Syria dies; Ben-hadad ſuc- 
ceeds him. 
Joaſh wars againſt Benhadad, 
3178 Joah obtains a great victory over Ama- 
z:ah, king of Fudah, 
3181 Foah king of 1jrael dies, Jeroboam II. ſue- 
ceeds him; reigns 41 years. 
The prophets Jonah, Hefea, and Amos, in 
Hrael; under this reign, 


3222 Jeroboam II. dies, Zachariah his ſon ſuc- 
ceeds him; reigns 6 months; perhaps, 
10 years. 

The chronology of this reign 1s perplex- 
ed, 2 Kings, xv. 8, 12. places the 
death of Zachariah in the 38th year of 
Uzziah, allowing him a reign of but 
6 months, 
remains to the end of the kingdom of 
Jrael, we muſt either admit an interreg- 
num of g or 11 years, between Ferobo- 
am II. and Zachariah, as Uſher does; 
or, we mult ſuppoſe Jeroboam II. reign- 
ed 51 years ; or, that his reign did not 
begin till 3191, and ended in 3232, 


75 


Tean 
before 


Chriſt, 


835 


332 


822 


819 


778 


Vet, reckoning what time 


which is the year of the death of Zacha- 


riah. 
3232 Zachariah, Killed by Shallum, after reign- 

ing fix months, 
3233 Shallum reigns one month; is killed by 

enahem ; who reigns 10 years. 
Pul king of ria, invades {/rae/ ; Mena- 
Lem becomes tributary to him. 

3243 Menahem dies, Pekaiah his ſon ſuc- 

ceeds, 
3245 Pehaiah aſſaſſinated by Pekab, ſon of Re- 
maliah ; who reigns 28 years, The text 
allows 20 years only; but we muſt 
read 28 years, Spncellus lays, p. 202, 
203, It was 28 years in a copy quoted 
by St. Bail. And indeed, his reign 
began in the 52d of Aaariah, 2 Kings, 
xv. 27. and ended in the 12th of 4haxz, 
2 Kings, Xvi. 1. which is a ſpace of 28 
years. 
3254 Arbaces, governor of Media, and Beleſus, 


governor of Babylonia, beſiege Sar dana- 


galus, king ot Mria, in Nineves, 
3257 After a ſiege of 3 years, Sardanapalus 
burns himſelf in his palace, with all his 
' riches, Arbaces is acknowledged king 


of Media ; and Belelſus of Babylonia. 


768 


746 


743 


Beleſus, | 
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$261 Rezin king of Syria, and Pekah king of 
Iſrael, invade Judah, 

3262 Totham dies, Abax ſucceeds him; reigns 
10 years. | 


Year 
before 


Chriſt. 


739 


Rexin king of Syria, and Pekah king of 


Ijrael, continue their hoſtilities againft 
Judah. 


1/aiah foretells to Abax the birth of the | 


Meſſiah, and a ſpeedy deliverance from 
the two kings his enemies, Neverthe- 
leſs, the year following they return 
again, and ſpoil his country. 


3263 


3264 The Idumeans and Pbiliſtines alſo invade 


Fudea. 

Abax invites to his aſſiſtance Tiglath. 
pileſer king of Aria, and ſubmits to pay 
him tribute, : 


3277 Abax remits the royal authority to his ſon 
| Hezekiah. 
3278 Abax, king of Fudah, dies, 
Hezekiah reſtores the worſhip of the Lord, 
in Fudea, which Abax had ſubverted. 
3279 They begin again to gather into the tem- 
ple firſt-fruits and tythes, for main- 
tenance of the prieſts and miniſters, 


Hezehiah re volts from the Mrians; makes 
a league with Egypt, and Cuſb, againſt 


Sennacherib. 


3290 


3291 Sennacherib invades Hezekiah ; takes ſeve - 


ral cities of Judah. | | 
Hezekiah's ſickneſs. Jaiab foretells his 


cure; gives him as a ſign, the ſhadow's 


return on the dial of. Abax. 
Sennacherib beſieges Lachiſb. 


Hezekiah gives money to Sennacherib, who 


yet continues his war againſt him. He 
ſends Rabſbateh to e, Foy and 
marches himſelf againſt Tirhatah, king 
of Cuſb, or Arabia. Returning into 
Judea, the angel of the Lord deſtroys 
many thouſands of his army; he retires 


to Nineveh, where he is flain by his ſons, 


4 years. | 
Shalmanezar ſucceeds Tiglath pileſer, king 
1 of Vineweb. | 
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of the 

World. | 

3257 Beleſus, otherwiſe Baladan, or Nabenaſſer, 
tounds the Babylonian empire. This fa» 
mous epoch of Nabonafer, falls 743 
years before Chri/l; 747 before A. D. 


| Ninus junior, called in ſcripture Tiglath- 


pilejer, fucceſior of Sardanapa'us, conti- 
nues the Afjrian empire, but reduced 
into very narrow limits. Reigned 19 
years; according to others, 30 years. 


3264 T:ylath-pileſer de feats and ſlays Rexin king 
of Damaſcus, 
Enters the land of J rael, takes many ci- 
ties and captives; chiefly from Reuben, 
Gad, and the half tribe of Mangſſeb. 
The firſt captivity of Mael. 


| 3265 Heſhea, fon of Elah, ſlays Pekab, and 


auſurps the kingdom. 
3274 Reigns peaceably the twelfth year of 
ag, 2 Kings, XVUl. I, reigns nine 


3279 Hofhea makes an alliance with So, king of 
Egypt; and endeavours to ſhake off the 
yoke of Shalmanezer. | 

3280 Shalmaneſer befieges Samaria; takes it af- 


| 3283 ter three years ſiege. Carries beyond 


the Euphrates the tribes that Tiglath-pile- 

er had not already carried into captivi- 

ty; the gth year of Hoſhea; of He- 
zekia/ the 6th, | 


Among the captives, carried away by 


Shalmaneſer, is Tobit, of the tribe of 


MNMoaphtali, at Nineveh. 


AFTER IT HAD SUBSISTED 
ZO HUNDRED AND FIFTYT- 
FOUR YEARS, 


Haraden 


Tear 
before 
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735 
726 


724 


721 


720 
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Year yep 
of the 
World. 
32,2 Aſaradon, or Eſar-haddon, ſucceeds Sen- 
| nacherib, 

Probably, about this time Baladan, or Me- 
rodacb-Baladan, king of Babylon, ſends 
to congratulate Hezetiah on the reco- 
very of his health; and to inquire 
about the Prodigy on that occaſion. 

Micah, the Morafthite, and Nahum, pro- 
pheſy. 

3293 Tartan ſent by ¶aradon againſt the Phi- 
liſtines, the Idumeans, and the Egyp- 
Hans. | 

3294 Aſfaradon ſends an Ifaelitiſp prieſt, to the 
Cuſhites ſettled at Shechem. 


3300 Hezekiah dies: Manafſeh ſucceeds him; - 


reigns 55 years. 
3323 Ajrradon becomes maſter of Babylon; re- 
unites the empires of Azria and Chal- 
aca, 


* 


3329 Mangſeb taken by the Chaldeans, and car- 


ried to Babylon. 5 
3347 The war of Holophernes: who is ſlain in 
Judea by Judith. | 
3301 Manage dies, He returned into Judea a 
god while before, but the time is not 
exactly known. 
Ammon ſuceceds him; reigns two years. 
3363 Ammon dies; Joſſab ſucceeds him. 


Zephaniah prophelics at the beginning of 


his reign. 
3370 7ohah endeavours to reform abuſes, He 
reſtores the worthip of the Lord, 
3376 Jeremiah begins to prophecy; in ihe thir- 
teenth year of Joſab. 
3380 The high-pricft H:k:ah finds the book of 
the law in the treaſury of the temple ; 
in the 18th year of Jeb 2 Kings, xxii. 
3. XXill, 23. 2 Chron, xxxiv. 8, xxxv. 
19. 
8 collected for repairing the temple. 
The prophcteſs Huldah foretells the cala- 
mities that threaten Judah. 8 
3381 A ſolemn paſſover, by Fefah and all 
the people. | | 
Joel propheſi-s under 7o/ah. 
3394 Joſiab oppoſes the expedition of Necho, 
king of Egypt, againſt Carchemiſh. Is 
mortally wounded, and dies at Zeru/a- 
lem. ſeremiab compoſes lamentations 
on his death. 2 Chron. XXXV. 28. 
Fehoahaz is ſet on the throne by the peo- 
ple; but Necho returning from Carche- 
miſh de poſes him, and initalls Eliakim, 
or Fehoiatim, his brother, ſon of Jo— 
Ah; reigns 11 years. ; 
3395 Habbakkuk prophefies, under his reign. 
3398 Nebuchadnezzar befieges and takes Carche- 
miſh ; comes into Paleſtine ; befieges and 
takes Feruſalem; leaves Jehoiakin there, 


020 


605 


| 


602 


rm. — —— 


bute. Daniel and his companions led 
captive to Babylon. 2 Kings, xxiii. 36. 
2 Chron. xxxv. 5, C6. Ferem. xxvi. I. 
| Alvi. 2. | 
3399 Jeremiah begins to commit his propheſies 
to writing. 
3492 Nebuchagnezzar's dream of a great ſtatue, 
explained by Daniel. | 
3404 The hiſtory of Su/anna at Babylon. 
Jehoiakim revolts againſt Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nebuchadnezzar ſends an army from Chal- 
dea, ria, and Mb, which ravages 
Judea, and brings away 3023 Jews to 
Babylon, in the jth year of Fehoiakim 
2 Kings, XXIV. 2, Jerem. Hi. 28, 
3405 Cyrus born, fon of Cambyſes and Mandane, 

Fehoiakim revolts a ſecond time againſt Ne- 
buchadnezzar, Is taken, put to death, 
and caſt to the fowls of the air. Reign- 
ed 11 years, 

3406 Tehozakim, or Coniab, or Jeconiab, ſuc- 
cecds him. 

Nebuchadnezzar beſieges him in Jeruſalem, 
and takes him; after he had reigned 
three months and ten days. He is car- 
ried to Babylon, with part of the people. 
Mor decai is among the captives. 


ZLedekiah, his uncle, is left at Jeruſalem in 


his place, and reigns 11 years. 

Zedekiah fends ambaſſadors to Babylon. 

Jeremiah writes to the captive Jews 
. 

3409 Seraiab and Baruch ſent by Zedekiah to 
Babylon. | 

3410 Ezekiel begins to prophecy in Chaldea, 

3411 He forctells the taking of Feru/alem and 
the diſperſion of the Fews. Exzeh. iv. 
v. viii. ix. X. xi. X11. 

Leaekiah takes ſecret meaſures with the 
king of Evypt, to revolt againſt the 
Chaldeans _ 

3414 ZLedekiah revolts. 

Nebuchaducxgar marches againſt Teruſa- 
lem, belſieges it; quits the fiege to re- 
pell the king of Eoypr, who comes to 
aſſiſt Zedekiah. Returns to the liege. 

Jeremias continues propheſying during 
the whole ſiege; which continued al— 
moſt three years. . 

Ezekiel alſo deſeribes the ſame ſiege in 
Chalta. | Fe | 

3416 Feru/al-m taken on the ninth day of the 


fourth month, (July) the r1ith year of. 


Zevekin', | 
Ze degiab endeavouring to fly by night, is 
taken, and brought to Rib{gh, to Nebu- 
cha ner zar. His eyes are put out; and 
he is carried to Babylon, | 
Ciron, D 
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34% 7eru/alem and the temple burnt; 
of the IVth month. 
The Fews of Jeruſalem and Fudea, carried 
captive beyoad the Huphrates: The 
poorer clailes only left in the land, 


THUS ENDS THE KINGDOM 
OF JUDEA, AFTER IT HAD 
SUBSISTED FOUR HUNDRED 
AND S$SIXTYT-EIGHT' YEARS, 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF 
THE REIGN OF DAVID: AND 
THREE HUNDRED AND EICH. 
 TY-EIGHT YEARS FROM THE 
SEPARATION OF JUDAH AND 
THE TEN TRIBES. 


The beginning of the ſeventy- years cap- 
tivity foretold by Jeremiah. 
Gedaliab made governor of the remains 
of the people. He 1s ſlain, _ 
3417 Jeremiah carricd into Egypt by the 8 
after the death of Gedaliah, Prophe- 
ſies in Egypt. Ferem. xliv. 
Exettiel in Chaldea propheſies againſt the 
| captives of Fudah, Exzek. xxxili. 
3419 The ſiege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar : 
| laſted thirteen years. During this in- 
terval Nebuchadntxzar wars againſt the 
Idumeans, the Ammonites and Moabites, 
Obadiah propheſies againſt Idumta. 


3432 Tyre taken by Nebuchadnezzar., 568 
Nebuchadnezzar wars againſt Egypt. 
3133 He returns to Babylon, 667 
3434 Nebuchadnezzar's dream of a great tree. 566 
3435 His Metamorphoſis into an ox. 505 
3343 His return to his former condition. $57 
3444 He ſets up a golden ſtatua for worſhip. 556 
Daniel's three companions caſt into the 
fiery, furnace. 
Nebuchadnezzar*s death, after reigning for- 
ty-three years, from the death of Na- 
bonaſſar his father, who died in 3399. 
Evilme odach his ſon, ſucceeds him ; reigns 
but one year. 
3445 Belſbaxzar his ſon, ſucceeds bim. 555 
Daniel's viſions, of the four animals. 
Dan. vii. 
3446 Cyrus begins to appear; he liberates the 554 
Perſians; and takes the ule of king. 
3448 Belſbazzur's impious feaſt, His death. 552 


Darius the Mede, ſucceeds Belſhazzar. 
3449 Daniel's prophecy of ſeventy weeks. 551 
Dan, ix. x. 
3450 Darius decrees, that ſupplication ſhould 
be made to no other God but himſelf, 
Daniel caſt into the lions' den, 


550 


wth day 584 


| 
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pire of the Medes and Chaldeans ; be- 
gins with the Medes; having overcome 
Aftyages, king of the Medes, his uncle 
by the mother's fide, he gives him the 
governmeut of Hyrcania 

5 Cyrus marches againſt Dar ius the Meade, his 
uncle; bur firſt wars againſt the allies 
offhis uncle Darius; particularly 7 againſt 
Cre&ſus king of Lydia. 

He attempts Babylon, and takes it. 

He ſets the Fes at liberty; and permits 
their return into Jadea. The firſt year 
of his reign over all the Eait. 

The hiſtory of Bel and the Dragon. 

The Jews returning from captivity, re— 
new the ſacrifices in the temple, 

Cyrus dies, aged 70 years. | 

Cambyſes ſucceeds him. The Cuſbites, or 
Samaritans, obtain a prohibition forbid- 
ding the Jews to continue the building 
of their temple. 

Camby/es wars in Egypt; five years. 

He kills his brother Smerds, 

Cambyſes dies. 

The ſeven Magi uſurp the empire. Ar- 

| taxata, one of them, forbids the build- 
ing of the temple. 

Seven chiefs of the  Perfians ſlay the 
agi. 

Darius, ſon of Hylafper, otherwiſe Aa- 
fuernus, acknowledged king of the Per- 
ans. Marries Athoſſa, the daughter of 
Cyrus, 

3484 Me begins to propheſy; reproaches 
the Zews for not building the houſe of 
the Lord. 

3435 The Jews re-commence building of the 

temple. 

About this time Zechariah begins to pro- 
pheſy. 

3480 Darius allows the Fews to rebuild their 
temple, 

Here, properly, end the ſeventy years of 
captivity foretold by Jeremiah, which 
began A. M. 3416. 

3487 The feaſt of Darius, or Abaſuerus; he 
divorces Yaſhti, 

3488 He eſpouſes Eger. 

3489 The dedication of the temple of Feriſalem, 

rebuilt by Zerubbabel, 

3495 The beginning of the fortune of Haman. 

He vows the deſtruction of the Jews, and 
procures from Abaſuer us an order for 
their extermination. 

3496 Eher obtains a revocation ot this decree. 

Haman hung on the gallows he had pre- 
pared for Mordecai. 

The Fews puniſh their enemies at Shu- 
han, and throu Shout the Perſian empire. 
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World. Chrit, | World. Chrilt. Fi 
3519 Darius, or Ahaſuerus, dies; Xerxes ſucceeds 481 | 3692 Ptolemy, ſon of Lagus, conquers Demetrius, 308 9 
him. | ſon of Antigonus, near Gaza ; becomes bl 
3531 Xerxes dies; Artaxerxes ſucceeds him, 4759 again maſter of Judea. 4 
3537 He ſends Ezra to 7 ru/alem ; with ſeveral 463 Fudea returns to the juridiction of the bl 
prieſts and Lewites, the ſeventh year of kings of Syria, the Jews pay them tris a 
Artaxerxes. Ezra, vii. 1, 7, 8. | bute* ſome time. Tudea is in ſub— 7 
3533 Exra retorms abuſes among the Fews, 462 jection to the kings of Egypt under the j 
efpecially as to their ſtrange wives. reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, if what we al 
35 50 Nehemiah obtiins leave of Artaxerxes to 450 read concerning the verſion of the Sep- 10 
viſit FJeruſalem; and to rebuild its tuagint be true. | l 
ates and walls. 27 The Septuagint verſion ſuppoſed to be 2 9 
Dedication of the walls of Feru/alem, oY rently vides about this bs. 1 0 
Nehemiah prevails with ſeveral families in 3743 Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, begins to 257 1 
the country to dwell in Zeru/alem. reign, grants to the Fews the pri vi- i 
3551 The U/raelites put away their tirange 449 leges of free denizens throughout his 0 
wives. | | dominions. | 1 
Nehemiah renews the covenant of 1fracl 3758 Ptolemy Euergetes makes himſelf maſter of 242 | 
with the Lord. Syria and Fudea, 2 
3563 Nehemiah returns to king Artaxerxes. 437 The high-prieſt Jaddus dying in 3682, | 
3565 Nehemrah comes a ſecond time into Judea, 435 Ouias I. ſucceeds him, whole ſucceſſor ; 
and reforms abuſes. | is Simon the Juſt, in 3702. He dying tt 
Zechariah propheſies under his govern- in 3711, leaves his fon Onias II. a child; f 
ment; alſo Malachi, whom ſeveral have his father's brother Eleazar diſcharges kt 
confounded with Ezra, | the office of high-prieſt, about thirt | 
3589 Neh:miah dies. 420 years. Under the prieſthood of Elea- 
Eliaſbib, the high-prieft, who lived under zar the verſion of the Septuagint is ſaid 
Nehemiah is ſucceeced by Joiada; to be made. Aiter the death of Eleazar 
who is ſucceeded by Jonathan, who in 374, Manaſeh, great uncle of On:as, | 
is killed in the temple by 7 his and brother of Jaddus, is inveſted with i 
brother: the ſucceſſor of Jonathan is the prieſthood, | | 11 
Faddus, or Faddua. The exact years 3771 Manalſeb dying this year, Ouias II. poſ- 229 1 
ot the deaths of theſe high-prieſts are ſeſles the high-prieſthood. Incurs 1 
not known. the indignation of the king of Egypt, il 
3654 Artaxerxes Ochus {ends ſeveral Tews into 346 for not paying his tribute of twenty ta- | 
Hyrcania, whom he had taken captive in lents: his nephew TFo/eph gains the | 
| Egybt 8 king's favour, and farms the tributes of 
3671 Alexander the Great enters Ala. ; 329 Cole Syria, Phenicia, Samaria and 7udea, 
3672 Beſieges Tyre; demand of the high-prieſt 329 | 3783 Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, dies; 217 
Jaddus, the ſuccours uſually ſent to the Ptolemy Philopator ſucceeds him. | 
king of Perſia; Jaddus reſuſes. 3785 Onias II. high-prieſt, dies; Simon IT. ſuc- 215 
Alexander approache: Feruſjalem, ſhews ceeds him. : 
reſpect to the high-prieſt, is favourable 3786 Antiochus the Great wars againſt Ptolemy 214. 
to the Zews ; grants them an exemption Philopator. 
from tribute every Sabbatical year, 3787 Ptolemy Philopatos de feats Antiochur at Ra- 213. 
The Samaritans obtain Alexander's per- phia in Syria. Pohl. lib. v. | | | 
miſſion to build a temple on mount Ptolemy attempts to enter the temple of 
Gerizim, | ? | : Jeruſſalem; is hindered by the prieſts, 
3673 Alexander conquers Egypt: returns into 327 He returns into Z2ypt, condemns the 
Phenicia; chaſtiſes the Samaritans who Tews in his dominions to be trod to 
had killed Audromachus, his governor ; death by elephants. God gives his 
gives the Jews part of their country. : people a miraculous deliverance, See 
3674 Darius Codmannus dies, the laſt king of the 326 the third book of the Maccabees. 
Per ſians. 3788 The Egyętians rebel againſt their king Pro- 212 
3681 Alexander the Great dies, firſt monarch of 319 lemy Philopator; the Tews take his 
the Grecians in the Eaſt. part. 
Judlea in the diviſion of the kings of Hy ia. 38c0 Ptolemy Philopator dies ; Ptolemy Epiphanes, 200 
2684 Ptolemy, ſon of Lagus, conquers it: carries 316 an infant, ſucceeds him. = | 
many 7ews into Egypt. 3802 Antiochus the Great conquers Phenicia and 198 
3690 Antigonus retakes Fudea from Ptolemy, 310 Juda. 8 | 
| | | CuRON. D 2 Simon 
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World, 

38c5 Simon II. high-prieſt, dies; Onias III. ſuc- 
ceeds him, 

3806 Scofas, the general of Ptolemy Ep 
retakes Judea from Antiochus. 

3907 Antiochus defeats Scopas ; is received by the 
TFews into Jeruſalem, Poelyb. lib. xvi, 
Foſeph Antiq. lib. x11. e. 

A ins, king of Lacedemon, writes to Onias III. 
and acknowledges the kindred of the 
Jeaus and Lacedemonians. The year un- 
certain. Perhaps it was rather Ouias I, 

3812 Antiochus the Great, gives: his daughter 
Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy E pipha- 
nes, king of Egypt ; and as a dowry, 
Cœle- ria, Phenicia, Fudea, and Samaria, 

816 Antiochus, declaring war againſt the Ro- 
mans, is overcome and loſes great part of 
his dominions, He preſerves Syria and 
Tudea, | 

3817 Antiochus dies; leaves Seleucus Philopator 

his ſucceſſor. Antiochus, his other ſon, 
ſurnamed afterwards Epiphanes, at Rome 
as an hoſtage, 

3828 Helioaorus, by order of Seleucus, attempts to 
rifle the treaſure of the temple of Zeru- 
alem. 1s prevented by an angel. 

Onias III. goes to Anticch, ta vindicate 
himfelf againſt calumnies. 

Seleucus ſends his ſon Demetrius to Rome, 
to replace his brother Anticchus, who 

had been an hoſtage there fourteen 
years. | 

Antiochus journeying to return into Syria, 
Seleucus is put to death by the machi- 
nations of Heliodorus, who intends to 
uſurp the kingdom. 

Antiochus, at his arrival, is received by 
the Syrians as a tutelar deity ; and re- 
ceives the name of Epiphanes. 

3829 Jaſon, ſon of Simon II. high-prieſt, and 

8 brother of Onias III. now high: prieſt, 
buys the high-prieſthood of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. | | 

Several Jews renounce Judaiſm, for the 
religion and ceremonies of the Greeks. 

3831 Antiochus Epiphanes intends war againſt 
Ptolemy Philometor, king of Egypt. Ts 

received with great honor in Feru/alem, 

3834 Menelaus offers three hundred talents of 
filver for the high-prieſthood, more 
than what Jaſen had given for it; he 
obtains a grant of it from Antiochus. 

NMenelaus, not paying his purchaſe- money, 
is deprived of the high prieſthood ; 
Lyfimachus, his brother, is ordered to 
perform the functions of it, 

Menelaus, gaining Andronicus governor of 
Antioch, in the abſence of Autiochus Epi- 


iphanes, 


3. 


Year 
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3834 phanes, cauſes Onias III. the high- 
prieſt, to be killed. 

Lyſimachus, thinking to plunder the trea- 
ſury of the temple of Jeruſalem, is put 
to death in the temple. 

Antiochus preparing to make war in E- 


Obi. 


Feruſalem, 
A report that Antiochus Epiphanes was dead 


in Egypt; Faſon attempts Feruſalem, 
but 1s repulſed, 

Antioclus, being informed that ſome 
Fews had rejoiced at the falſe news of 
his death, plunders Feruſalem, and ſlays 
80,000 men. 

3830 Apollonius ſent into Fudea by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, He demoliſhes the walls of 
Feruſalem, and oppreſies the people. 
He builds a citadei on the mountain 
near the temple, where formerly ſtood 
the city of David, FR 

Judas Maccabeus, with nine others, retire 
into the wilderneſs, _ 

3837 Antzochus Epi banes publiſhes an edict, 

to conſtrain all the people of his do- 
minions to uniformity with the religion 
of the Erecians. 

The ſacrifices of the temple interrupt- 

ed; the ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius ſet 
up on the altar of burnt- ſacrifices. 

The martyrdom of old Eleazar at Antioch ; 
of the ſeven brethren Maccabees, and 
their mother, 7 

Mattathias and his ſeven ſons retire into 
the mountains: the Afideans join them. 

About this time flouriſhes Fe/us, the ſon 
of Sirach, author of the book of Ecelęſi- 
aſticus, 

3838 Mattathias dies, Is ſucceeded by Juda: 
Maccabeus. Fudas defeats Apollonius, 
and afterwards Seron. | 

3839 Antiochus Epiphanes, wanting money to pay 
the Romans, goès to Perſia. Nicanor 
and Gorgias, and Ptolemy fon of Dory- 
menes, enter Juda, at the head of their 
armies, 


Prodigies ſeen in the air over 


161 


Judas Maccabeus defeats Nicanor, Gorgias | 


declines a battle againſt Judas. 

3840 Lyfias, coming into Judea with an army, is 
beat, and forced to return to Antioch, 
Judas purifies the temple, after three 

years defilement by the Gentiles. This 
is called Encœnia, John, x. 22. 
Timotheus and Bacchides, generals of the 
Syrian army, are beaten by 7udas. 
Antiochus Epithanes dies in Perſia, Hig 
ſon Artiochus Eupator, aged nine years, 
ſucceeds him; under the regency of 


' Lyſtas, 


160 


Jullas 
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3840 Judas wars againft the enemies of his na- 160 


tion in Idumea, and beyond Jordan. 


Timotheus, a ſecond time, overcome by u- 


das. 


3841 The people bey ond Jordan, and in Galilee, 


conſpire againſt the Fews. Are ſup- 
preſſed by Judas and his brethren. 
Lyſſas coming into Fudea, forced to make 
peace with Judas; returns to Antioch. 
A letter of king Antiochus Eupator, in fa- 
vour of the Fews, 
The Roman le gates write to the , and 


139 


promiſe to ſupport their intereſts with 


the king of Syria, 
The treachery of Foppaand Samaria, chaſ- 
tiſed by Judas. 
Judas wars beyond Jordan. 
general of the Syrian troops, 


Defeats a 
called 


T imotheus, different from the former Ti. 


motheus, 

Fudas attacks Gorgias in Idumea ; having 
defeated him, finds Fews killed in the 
fight had concealed gold under their 
clothes, which they had raken from an 
idol's temple at Jamnia. 


Antiochus Eupator invades Fudea in perſon : E 


beſieges Beth/hur, and takes it; beſieges 
8 Feruſalem, 

Philip, who had been appointed regent by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, coming to Antioch, 
Lyſias prevails with the king to make 
peace with the Fews, and to return to 
Antioch. But before he returns, he 
enters Jeruſalem, and cauſes the wall 
to be demoliſhed that Judas had built, 

to ſecure the temple from the inſults of 
the citadel. 
3842 Menelaus, the high- prieſt, dies: is ſucceed- 
ed by Alcimus, an intruder. 
Onias IV. fon of Onzas III. lawful heir to 


the dignity of high - prieſt, retires into | 


£Egyjt, where, ſome time after, he built 
the temple Onion. Vide 3854. 
Demetrius, fon of Seleucus, ſent to Rome as an 
hoſtage; eſcapes from thence, comes in- 
to Syria, where he ſlays his nephew Eu- 
gator, alſo Lyfras, regent of the kingdom, 
and 1s acknowledged for king of Syrza, 
Alcimus intercedes with Demetrius for the 
confirmation of the dignity of high- 
prieſt, which he had recely ed from 
Eupator, 
3843 Alcimus returns into Judea with Bacchides, 
and enters Jeruſalem. 
Is driven from thence, and returns to De- 
nietrius, who appoints Nicanor, with 
troops, to take him back to Judea. 
Nicanor makes an accommodation with 
Judas, and lives for ſome time in good 
intelligence with him, 


157 


Ye ar 

of the 

World. 

3843 Alcimus accuſes Nicanor of betraying the 
king's intereſts, Demetrius orders Nica- 
nor to bring Judas to him. 

| Judas attacks Nicaner, and kills about 

| 5,050 men. 

Death of Rhagis, a famous old man, who 
chuſes rather to die by his own hand, 
than to fall alive into the hands of Ni- 

canor. 

Juda, obtains a complete victory, in 

Which Nicanor is killed, 

| Bacchides and Alcimus again ſent into Ju- 

dea. 


| on an heap of enemies flain by him, 
Fonathan Maccabeus choſen chief of his na- 


Judas. 

The envoys return, whom Judas had ſent 

| to Rome, to make an alliance with the 

| Romans, 

| Bacchides purſues Fonathan ; he, after a 
ſight of the enemy, 

3844 Alcimus dies, 

3846 Jonathan and Simon Maccabeus are beſieged 


in Beth-beſſen, or Beth- -agla, Jonathan 


goes out of the place, raiſes ſoldiers, 
and defeats ſeveral bodies of the enemy. 

Simon, his brother, makes ſeveral ſallies, 

| and oppoſes Bacchides. 

Jonathan makes propoſals of peace to 

=; Bacchides, which are accepted. 

Jonathan fixes his abode at Mikmaſb, 

where he judges the people. 

3851 Alexander Balas, natural ton of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, comes into Syria, to be ac- 
knowledged king. 

[ys 52 Demetrius Soter, king of Syria, writes to 
Jonathan, to aſk ſoldiers againſt Alexan- 

5 der Balas. Balas alſo writes to Jona- 
than, with offers of friendſhip, and the 
dignity of high * 

Jonathan aſſiſts Balas, puts on the A 
and performs the functions of high- 
prieſt, for the firſt time at Yeruſulim, 
which he makes his ordinary reſidence. 
In the year of the Greeks 160. 

Demetrius's ſecond letter to Jonathan. 

3854 Demetrius Soter dies. Alexander Balas is ac- 
knowledged king of Syria, 

Onias IV. fon of Onias III. builds the tem- 
ple Onion in Egypt. 

A diſpute between the Fews and Samari- 
tans of Alexandria, concerning their tem- 
ples. The Samaritans are condemned 
by the king of Egypt, and the temple of 
Jeruſalem is preferred to that of Gerixim. 

Arilobulus, a peripatetick Few, flouriſh- 


es in Egypt, under Ptolemy Phulopator. 


21 
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Judas gives them battle, dies like an hero, 


tion, and high-prieſt, in the place of 


| flight combat, ſwims over the Jordan in 
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38 54 Demetrius Nieanor. eldeſt ſon of Demetrius 146 
doter, comes into Cilicia to recover the 
kingdom of his father. Apollonius, to 
whom Alexander Balas had truſted his 
affairs, re volts to Demetrius Nicanor, 
He marches againſt Jonathan Maccabeus, 
who continues in the intcreſt of Alex- 
ande. Balas, Apollonius is put to flight, 
3858 Prolemy Philometor, king of Egypt, comes 142 
into Syria, pretending to ailiſt Alex- 
ander Balas, but he really defigns to 
derhrone him. 
3859 Alexander Balas gives battle to Philemetor 


and Demetrius Nicanor He loſes it, and 
flies to Zabadliel, king of Arabia, who cuts 
off his head. 

Ptolemy Philometor dies in ria. Cleopatra, 
his queen, gives the command of her ar- 
my to Onias, a Few, ſon of Onias III. 

Onias reſtrains Ptolemy Phyſcon, fon of 
Philometor, 

Jonathan beſieges the fortreſs of the Syri- 
ans at Feruſalem, 

Demetrius comes into Paleſtine ; 

finds means to gain him by preients. 

3860 Demetrius Nicanor attacked by the inhabi- 
rants of Antioch, who had revolted, 
Jonathan ſends him ſoldiers, who de- 
liver him. 

Tryphon brings young Antiochus, ſon of 
Alexander Balas, out of Arabia, and has 
him acknowledged king of 
Jonathan eſpouſes his intereſts againſt 
Demetrius Nicanor, 

Fonathan renews the alliance with the Ro- 
mans and Lacedemonians. 


He is treacherouſly taken by Trypbon in 


Ptolemais, who ſome time afterwards 
puts him to death, 
3861 Simon Maccabeus ſucceeds Fonathan, 
Tryphon lays the young king, Antiochus 
Theos, and uſurps the kingdom of Syria. 
Simon acknowledges Demetrius Nicanor, 


who had been dif poſſeſſed of the king- 


dom of Syria, and obtains from him 


the intire freedom of the Fes. 

3862 The Syrian troops, that held the citadel 
of Jeruſalem, capitulate. 

Demetrius Nicator, or Nicanor, goes into 
Perſia with an army; is taken by the 
king of Per/ia. 

Simon acknowledged high-prieſt, and chief 
of the Fervs, in a great aſſembly at 
Jeruſalem. 

3864 Antiochus Sidetes, brother of Demetrius Ni- 
canor, becomes king of Syria; allows Si- 
mon to coin money, and confirms all the 
privileges the Syrian kings had grant- 
ed to the ewws, 


141 


Jonathan | 


140 


Sri 4. 
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3865 The return of the ambaſſadors Simen had 
ſent to Rome, to renew his alliance 
with the Romans. 

3865 Antiochus Sidetes quarrels with Simon, and 
ſends Cendebeus into Paleſtine, to ravage 
the country. 

Cendebeus is beat by John and Judas, Si- 
mon's ſons. 

3869 Simon killed by treachery, with two of his 
ſons, by Ptolemy his ſon-in-law, in the 
caſtle of Docus, 

3870 Hircanus, or John Hircanus, ſucceeds his 
father Simon. 

Antrochus Sidetes beſieges Hircanus in Je- 
ruſalem. 

Hircanus obtains a truce of eight days, to 
celebrate the feaſt of tabernacles, 
Makes peace with Antiochus. 

Hircanus finds money in David's tomb; 
or rather the hidden treaſures of the 
kings of Judah. 

3873 Antiochus Sidetes goes to war againſt the 
Perfians; Hircanus accompanies him. 

Antiochus is conquered and ſlain. 

3874 Hircanus ſhakes off the yoke of the kings 
of Syria, ſets himſelf at perfect liberty, 
and takes ſeveral cities from Syria. 

3875 He attacks the [dumeans, and obliges them 
to receive circumciſion, 


3877 He ſends ambaſſadors to Rome, to renew 


his alliance with the Roman power. 
While the two kings of Syria, both of 

them called Antiochus, war againſt each 
other, Hircanus ſtrengthens himſclf in 
his new monarchy. 

3594 He beſieges Samaria: takes it after a year's 
ſiege. TFoſeph Antiq. 1.13. c. 18. 

38g 5 Hircanus dies, after a reign of twenty-nine 
years, 


3358 Under his government is placed the be- 


ginning of the three principal 7exwi/h 
ſects: the Phariſees, the Saducees, and 
the £/cntars; but their exact REID arc 
not known, 

Judas, otherwiſe called 4ri/ebulus, or Phi- 
lellen, ſucceeds John Hircanus ; aſſoci— 
ates his brather Antigonus with him in 
the government; leaves his other bre- 
thren, and his mother in bonds. Lets 
his mother itarve in priſon ; takes the 
diadem, and title of king. Reigns one 
year. 

He declares war ed the IJurean s. Anti- 
gonus his brother, beats them, and o- 
bliges them to be circumciſed. Fo/eph 
Antig. lib. xiii. c. 19. 

Antigonus flain at his return from this 


expedition, by order of his brother 
ek hare | 
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3899 Arifobuius dies, after reigning one year, 
Alexander Fauntus, his brother, ſuc- 
ceeds him; reigns 26 years. He at- 
tempts Plolt mais; but hearing that Pio- 
lemy Lathurus is coming to relieve this 
city, he raiſes the hege, and waſtes the 

: country, | 

35co Pidemy Lathurus obtains a great victory 
over Alexander king of the Fes. 

3991 Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, fearing that La- 
thurus ſhould give her diſturbance in 
Egypt, ſends the Fetus, Helcias and Anani- 
as, againſt him, with a poweitul army. 

___ She takes Prolemats, 

2992 Alexander Fanneus, king of the Jews, 
makes an alliance with Cleopatra, and 
takes ſome places in Paleſtine. | 

3906 Attacks Gaza, takes it, and demoliſhes it. 

3997 The 7ews revolt againſt him, but he ſub- 
dues them, | 

He wages ſeveral wars abroad with ſacs 
ceſs. | 

His ſubjects war ag.inſt him during fix 
years, and invite to their aſſiſtance 
Demetrius Eucerus, king of Syria, 

Alexander loſes the battle; but the conſi- 
deration of his misfortune reconciles 
his ſubjects to him. | 85 

Demetrius Eucerus obliged to retire into 
Syria, The years of theſe events are 
not well known. 

2919 Antiochus Dionyſius, king of Syria, invades 
Fugea ; attacks the Arabians and beats 


them; but is beaten, and ſlain. Aretas, 


king of the Arab:ans, attacks Alexaniler; 
having overcome him, treats with him, 
and retires. 
3920 Alexander Fanneus takes the cities of Dion, 
Geraſa, Gaulon, Seleuci, &c. | 
3926 Alexander Janneus dies, aged 49 years, 
Fojeph, Antig. lib. xiii. c. 23. 
Alexandra, otherwiſe Salome, or Salina, 
his queen, ſucceeds him: gains the 
Phariſees to her party, by giving them 
great power, Reigns g years. | 
3933 Ariſtobulus II. fon of Alexander Janneus, 
heads the old ſoldiers of his father; 
is diſcontented with the government of 
his mother and the Phariſees. 
3934 Takes poſſeſſion of the chief places of 
Fudea during his mother's ſicknefs. 
3935 Alexandra dies. Hircanus, her eldeſt ſon, 
and brother of Ari/obulus, is acknow- 
ledged king. Reigns pcaceably two 
ears. 85 
3935 Battle between Hircanus and Ariſtobulus; 
Hircanus is overcome at Jericho. Hirca- 
nus had been high - prieſt under the reign 
of his mother ꝙ years; then is king and 
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3935 pontiff 2 years; is afterwards only 
prieſt 4 years; after which, he is eth- 
narch 19 years, At lait, he is Herod's 
captive and ſport, eight years. So that 
he ſurvived his father Alexander Fanneus 
45 years. 
2939 Peace concluded between the brothers, 
| on condition that Hyrcanus ſhould live 
| private, in the enjoyment of his eſtate ; 
; and Ariftobulus be acknowledged high- 
| 


reigned three years and three months, 
who reigns three years and three 
months, 


3939 Hjrcanus, at the inſtigation of Antipater, 


Arabians, 
Aretas, king of the Arabians, undertakes 


| to replace Hyrcanus on the throne, 


Ariſlobulus is worſted, and forced to ſhut 


| 

j himſelf up in the temple of Feru/alem. 
4 He ſends deputations, firit to Gabinius, and 
| then to Scaurus, who were ſent by Pom- 


fey into Hria; offers them great ſums 
of money to engage on his ſide, and to 


Scaurus writes to Aretas, and threatens to 
declare him an enemy to the Roman 
people, if he does not retire, 


Aretas withdraws his forces; Arifobulus 


purſues him, gives him battle, and ob- 


tains a victory over him. 

3940 Pompey comes to Damaſcus, and orders 
Ariſicbulus and Hyrcanus to appear be- 
fore him, Hears the cauſe of the two 
brothers, and adviſes them to live in 

good underſtanding with each other, 
Ariflobulus withdraws into Jeruſalem, and 
maintains the city againſt Pempey, who 
beſieges it. The city and temple taken. 
Ariſtobulus taken priſoner, Hyrcanus 


3941 


Zews ; but not allowed to wear the dia- 
dem. Judea reduced to its ancient li- 
mits, and dbliged to pay tribute to the 


Romans, | 


Alexander, the ſon of Arifo5ulus, having 
eſcaped from the cuſtody of thoſe who 
were carrying him to Rome, comes into 
Frudea, and raifes ſoldiers, 


_ Alexandrion. 
! withall his ſtrong places. 


An flobulus 


END OF THE KINGDOM 
By OF SYRIA, 
Auuguſtus, afterwards emperor, is born, 
3947 Gabinius, a Roman commander, beats Alex. 
ander, and beſieges him in the caſtle of 
Alexander ſurrenders, 


prieſt and king. Thus Hyrcauus having 


reigns the kingdom to A. iſlobulus II. 


ſeeks protection from the king of the 


oblige Aretas to raiſe the ſiege of the 
| temple. 


made high-prieſt and prince of the 
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3948 Arifiebulus eſcaping from Rome, returns in- 


to Judta and endeavours to repair 
the caiile of Al-xandrion, Is hindered 
by the Rom ins, who put his little army 
to flight. He flies to Mach on, with a 


detign to fortify it; but he is preſently | 


beſieged in it, After ſome refiſtance is 
taken, and ſent a ſecond time priſoner 
to Reme, 

3949 Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, by money 
induces Gabinius to come into Egypt, to 
reſtore him to the throne. Tohn Hir- 
canus furniſhes Gabinius with provitions 
for his army; and writes to the Feaus, 
in Peluſium, to favour the paſlage of the 
Romans. 


While Gabinius is buſy in Egypt, Alex 


ander, ſon of Ariſfobulus, waſtes Judea. 
Gabinius defeats him at the foot of 
mount Tabor. 
3950 Crafjus ſucceeds Gabinius, in the govern» 
| ment of Syria, 
Craſſis, paſſing into Syria, and finding the 
province quiet, makes war againſt the 
Parthians, 
3951 He comes to flaw 
riches out of the temple. 
He marches againſt the Parthians : is beat, 
and killed by Orodes. 
3952 Caſſius brings the remains of the Roman 


army over the Erphrates, takes 7 irha-' 


Lab, and brings from thence above 
30, ooo, Jewiſh captives. 

He reſtrains Alexander, ſon of king Ar lo- 
bulus, 

Civil war between Ceſar and Pompey, 

3955 Julius Ceſar, making himſelf maſter of 
Rome, ſets Ariſtobulus at liberty, and 

ſends him with two legions into Syria, 

Thoſe of Pompey's party, poiſon 4ri/tobulus, 

Scipio ſlays young Alexander, fon of Arifto- 
bulus, 

The battle of Phar/alia, 
nor of Fudea. | 

The library of Alexandria burnt. 

3957 Antipater, by order of Hyrcanus, joins M. 
thridates, who was going into Egypt 
with ſuccours for Ce/ar, and aſſiſts him 
in reducing the Egyptians. 

Cefar, having finiſhed the war in Egypt, 
comes into Srria; confirms Hyrcanus in 
the high-prieſthood. 

Vitruvius, the architect, flouriſhes, 
Antigonus, ion of A. iftobulus, remonſtrates 
to Cefar; but Cæſar 

againſt him by Antipater. 

Anti pater takes advautage of the indolence 
of Hyrcanus; makes his eldeſt ſon Pha- 
zael governor of Jeraſalem; and Herod, 
another of his ſons, governor of Galilee, 


Aitipater gover— 


and takes great 


is prejudiced 
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3958 Herod is ſummoned to Feru/alem, to give 
an account of his conduct ; but Gnding 
himſelf in danger of being condemned, 
retires to his government. 
Hillel and Sameas, two famous Rabbins ; 
live about this time. dameas was male 
ter to Hillel. Fonathan ſon of Uziel, au- 
thor of the Chaldee paraphraſe, was a 
diſciple of Hillel. 


Joſephus lays, that 


Pollio was maſter of dameas. St. Ferom 


ſays, that Aliba ſucceeded Sameas and 
Hillel in the ſchool of the Hebr:aws. 
Ce/ar paſſes into Africa. Cato kills him- 
felt at Utica, 85 
A reiorm of the Roman Calendar; 
year of Rome 708. This year confiſt- 
ed of 445 days. Cenſorin. c. 20, 
3059 Hyrcanus ſends ambaſſadors to Julius Ceſar, 
to renewalliance. The alliance renew- 
ed in a manner very advantageous to 


in the 


the 7ews. 
3960 After the death of Julius Ceſar, the am- 
baſſadors of the Jews are introduced 


into the Senate, and obtain their whole 
requeſt, 

The Fews of Afia confirmed in their 
privilege, of not being compelled to 
ſerve in the wars. 

3951 Caſſius demands 700 talents from Zadea, 
Malichus cauſes Antipater to be poi- 
one. 

Herod cauſes Malichus to be killed, to re- 
venge the death of his father Antipater. 

3962 Felix, having attacked Phaxael, is ſhut 

up by him in a tower, from whence 
Phazael would not releaſe him but 
on compoſition. | 

The Era of Spain; Spain being now ſub- 
dued to Auguſtus by Domitins Calvinus. 

Herod and Phazael tetrarchs of Judlea. 
Joſepbh. lib. xiv. Ce 23. 

3963 auen II. ſon of A iſtobulus, gathers an 
army, and enters Zudea. _ 

Herod gives him battle; and routs him. 

Mark Anthony coming into Bithynia, ſome 
Tews reſort to him, and accuſe Herod 
and Phazael before him: but Herod 
coming thither, wins the affections of 
Anthony. 

Mark Anthony, being at Epheſus, grantsthe 
liberty of their nation to ſuch Jews as 
had been brought captive by Caſſius; 
and cauſes the lands to be reſfored hat 
had been un)uſtly taken away from the 
Jeaus. 


Mark Anthony coming to Aativeh, ſome 


41 


40 


39 


principal eros accuſe Herod and Phaza- | 


e/; but inſtead of hearing them, he 
eſtabliſhes the two brothers tetrarchs 
of the Jews. 


The 
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3953 The Jews afterwards ſend a deputation, 


31 


of a thouſand of their moſt conliderable 


men, to Anthony, then at Tyre; but in 


vain, 

3954 Antigenus, ſon of Ariflobulus, prevails with 
the Parthians to place him on the 
throne of Fudea, The Parthians ſeize 
Hyrcanus and Phazael, and deliver them 
up to Anuligonus. 

Phazae! beats out his own brains; the 
Parthians carry Eyrcanus beyond the 
Euphrates, after Amigonus had cut off 
his cars. | 

Herd forced to fly to Jeruſalim, and thence 
to Rome, to implore aſſiſtance from 
Anthony, He obtains the kingdom of 
Judea from the Senate, and returns 
with letters from Anthony, who orders 
the govern.:s of Syria to aſſiſt him in 
obtaining the kingdom. He reigns 37 
years. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. xiv. c. 26. 

3965 He firſt+ ves Joppa, then goes to Magada, 
where his brother 7o/eph was belieged 
by Antigonus. | 

He raiſes that fiege, and marches againſt 
Ferujalem ; but the ſeaſon being too far 
advanced, he colud not then beſiege it. 

He takes the robbers that hid themſelves 
in the caves of Galilee, and ſlays them. 


36 


Machera, a Roman captain, with 7e/eph, He- 


rod's brother, carry on the war againſt 
Antigonus, while Herod goes with troops 
to Anthony, then beſieging Sapo/ata. 


30966 After the taking of Samoſata, Anthony ſends | 


Sofrus with Herod into Fudea, to reduce 


ik. | 
3967 After ſeveral fights, Herod marches againſt 
 Feruſalem : the City is taken; Antigonus 
ſurrenders himſelf to Sgſus, who inſults 
him. | 
Autigonus carried priſoner to Anthony at 
Antioch, who orders him to be behead- 
ed. End of the reign of the A/moneans, 
after 126 years, 
Ananel high-prieſt the firſt time. Fo/eph. 
| Antiq. lib. xv. c. 2. | 
3968 Hyrcanus is treated kindly by the king of 
the Parthians, Obtains leave to return 
into Juda. 
Becauſe Hyrcanus could no longer exerciſe 
the functions of the high-pricſthood, 
Herod beſtows that dignity on Ananel. 
3969 Alexandra, mother of Mariamne and 4ri/- 
tobulus, obtains of Herod, that 4riftobulus 
might be made high-pricit, 
3970 Herod cauſes Ariſtobulus to be drowned, af- 
ter he had been high-prieſt one year, 
Ananel high - prieſt the ſecond time, 
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3970 Hero is ſent for by Anthony e oo 


concerning the murder of 4rifobulus. 


Herod ſides with Anitery, 
3973 Hood's wars with the Arabians. 
A great earthquake in Fudea, 


victory over Anthony. | 
Herod ſeizes Hyreanus, who attempted to 
take ſheiter with the king of the Arabi- 
ans; and puts him to death. 
3974 He goes to Reme to make his court to Au- 


kingdom o Vu. 
Anthony aud Cleopatra kill themſelves, 
The end of the kings of Alexandria, 294 
vears from the death of Alexander the 
Great, 
3975 Augu/ius comes into Syria; paſſes through 
| Palejiine ; is magnificently entertained 
by Herod, | | 


daughter of Alexandra. | 
3973 Salome, Herod's ſiſter, divorces herſelf 
from Co/tobarus. | | 
3979 Plague and famine rage in Judea. 
3982 Herod undertakes ſeveral buildings, con- 
trary to the religion of the Jews, 
Builds Ce/area of Paleſtine. | 


| 3983 Agrippa, Auguſtus's favourite, comes into 


Alia. Herod viſits him. 
3984 Auguſtus gives Trachonitis to Herod. 
3985 Herod undertakes to rebuild the temple of 
Feruſalem, | | 
3988 Herod makes a journey to Rome, to recom- 
mend himſelf to Auguſtas. 
3989 He marries his two tons, Alexander and 
Ariſtobulus, 


? 3990 Herod comes to meet Aerippa, and _ 


gages him to vilit Zeru/alem. 


| . eo . 
2991 Domeſtic diviſions in Hered's family. 


Salome, Pheroras, and Antipater, at vas 
riance with Alexander and Ariſſobulus. 


| 3993 Herod goes to Rome, and accuſes his two 


ſons Alexander and Ariftobulus to Au— 
uſius, | 
3994 The ſolemn dedication of the city of Ce- 
area, that Herod had built, in honour 
of Auguſtus. | | 


| 3995 Auguſtus continues the Jews of Alexan- 


dria in their ancient rights and privi- 
leges. | | 
Herod, as they ſay, cauſes David's tomb 
to be opened, to take out treaſure, 
New diſturbances in Herod's family. 
3996 Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, reconciles 
| his ſon-in-law, Alexander, to his father 
Herod, | | 
Ar chelaus goes to Rome with Herod, 


3976 Herod puts to death his wife Mariamne, the 


t 30 


War between A4uzuſius and Mart Anthony. 


27 


The battle of Actium; Auguſtus obtains the 


26 


g:/tus e obtains the confirmation of the 


Curon. E | Her of 
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Year | Year 
before 
Chrift, 


3997 Herod makes war in Arabia, 
3998 Herod is accuſed to Auguſtus of killing ſe- 


veral Arabs. 


An angel appears to Zachary. The con- 
ception of John the baptiſt, Septem- 


ber, 24th. 


3999 Annunciation of he incarnation of the 
Son of God, to the virgin Mary, 


March, 25th. 


| Herod condemns and ſlays his two 


ſons, Alexander and Ariflobuluss 

Antipater, fon of Herod, aims at the 
kingdom. 

Herod ſends Antipater to Sha 

The artifices and tricks of Antipater 
are diſcovered, 


Birth of John the Baptiſt, fix months 


4000 


4001 


be fore the birth of Jeſus, June 24th. 
The birth of our Lord and Saviour, 


Tefus Chriſt, December 2 5th, the 4th 
year before A. D. 

The circumciſion of Feſus Chriſt, Fax 
nuaiy 1ſt. 

Anti pater returns from Rome, Is ac- 
cuſed and convicted of a deſign to 
poiſon Herod. | 

Wiſe-men come to worſhip 2 
Chriſt. | 

Purification of the holy Virgin. 


Jeſus preſented in the temple, forty. 


days after his birth, February 20, 


Flight into Egypt. 


Maſſacre of the innocents at Betblebem: 


Avtipater put to death by order of He- 


rod, 
Hered dies, five days after Antipater, 
Archelaus appointed king of Jadea, by 
the will of Herod. 
Return of Ae, Chriſt out of Egypt. 
He goes to dwell at wWazareth. 
Archelaus goes to Rome, to procure of 


Aug flus the confirmation. of Herod"s 


will in his favour. 


The Fews revolt; Varus keeps them in 


4002 


4004 


4009 


their duty. 

Archelaus obtains a part of his father's 

dominions, with the title of te- 
trarch ; and returns to Judea. 

An impoſtor aſſumes the character of 
Alexander, fon of Herod and Mari- 
Ane. 

Arclelaus takes the high- prieſthood 
from Joaxar, and gives it to Zle— 
azar, 

The Vulgar Era, or r Anno Domini: the 
4th year of 7eſus Chrit, the ſirſt of 
which, has but eight days, 

„ baniſhed to Vienne in Gaul. 


Tear of Jeſus Chriſt. 


3 
2 
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4010 The enrolment, or taxation, made by 

| Cyrenius in Syria, This was his ſe- 

cond enrolment. 
| Revolt of Judas the Gaulonite, chief of 
the Herodians, 

4012 Jeſus Chriſt, at twelve years of age, 
goes into the temple of Feruſalem : 
continues there three days un- 
known to his parents. 

4013 Marcus 4mbivius, governor of Judea. 

4017 N of the emperor Auguſtus; reign- 

57 years, 5 months and 4 days, 
Tiberius ſucceeds him; reigns 22 
years, 6 months, and 28 days, 

4023 Tiberius expels from Taly, all who pro- 
feſs the Jew religion, or Egyp- 
tian ſuperſtitions, 

4031 Pilate ſent governor into Fudea. 

He attempts to bring the Roman co- 
lours, and enſigns, into Feruſalem; 
| but 1s oppoſed by the Jews. 

4032 John the baptiſt, begins to preach. 

4033 Fe 1 Chriſt baptized by John the bap- 
ti 

I | Tefur goes into the deſart. 


John, He calls Andrew, Simon, Phi- 

lip and Nathaniel. 

i The marriage of Cana, whern Teſus. 

1 changes water into wine. | 

5 Jeſus comes to Capernaum; thence to 
| Jeruſalem, where he celebrates the 


| 15th, this year. 

| Nicodemus comes to Jeſus by night. 
| Fejus goes to the banks of Fordar, 
where he baptizes. 

Herod Antipas marries Herodias his 
brother Philip's wife; he being yet 
alive. 

John the baptiſt declares vehemently 


priſon, 

Teſus withdraws into Galilee; converts 
the Samaritan woman, and ſeveral 
damaritans. 

Preaches at Nazareth, and leaves this 
city, to dwell in Capernaum, 


John. 


Teſus works ſeveral miracles. 
Matthew called, 
4034 The ſecond paſſover of our Saviour" ; 
public miniſtry. | 
Jeſus heals one ſick of the palſy on 
the ſabbath- day. 


Our Saviour's ſermon on the mount. 


After forty days, Jeſus returns to 


firſt paſſover after his baptiſm, April 


againſt this marriage; he is put in 


Calling of Simon, Andrew, James and 


The Tews reſolve to put Feſus to death. 
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Fohn the baptiſt, in priſon, ſends a de- Wi 


Friday, April, 3, Niſan 14, he is carried 
to Pilate, accuſ:d, condemned, and 


putation to Je Chrift, to inquire 
| crucihed on Calvary, | 


it he was the Meſſiah. 


parts of Judea. | 

John the baptiſt ſlain, by order of He- 
rod, at the inſtigation of Herodias, in 
the 17th year of Tiberius. 

Jeſus Chriſt feeds 5,000 men, with 

five loaves and two fiſhes. 

Jeſus Chriſt's third paſſover, after his 

baptiſm. 8 5 

He paſſes through Judea and Galilee, 
teaching and doing miracles. 

Transfiguration of 7% Chriſt, 

Miſſion of the ſeventy-two diſciples. 

Jeſus goes to Feruſalem at the feaſt of 
Pentecoſt, 

His relations would have him go to the 
feaſt of tabernacles : He tells them 
his hour is not yet come; how- 


ever, he goes thither about the 


middle of the feaſt. 


4036 At the beginning of the 36th year of 


Fejus Chriſt, Lazarus falls fick and 
dies: Jeſus comes from beyond For- 
dan, and raiſes him to life again. 
Fe/us retires to Ephrem on Fordan, to 
avoid the ſnares and malice of the 
J. vs of Jeruſalem. 
He comes to Feruſalem, to be preſent 
| at his laſt paſſover. 
On Sunday, March 29, of Niſan 9, he 
arrives at Bethany; ſups with Simon 
the leper. 
Monday, March, 30, his triumphant 
entry into Jeruſalem. 
Tueſday, March, 31, he comes again 


to Jeruſalem ; on the way curſes the 


barren fig-tree. | 
Wedneſday, April, 1. the prieſts and 
| ſcribes conſult on methods to appre- 
hend him. | 
Thurſday, April, 2, he paſſes this day 
on the mount of Olives; ſends Peter 
and John into the city, to prepare 
for the paſſover. | 
Thur/day-evening, he goes into the 


city, andeats his laſt ſupper with his 


apoſiles: inſtitutes the euchariſt; 
after ſupper he goes with them into 
the garden of Geth/emane, where 
Fudas, accompanied by the ſoldiers, 
ſeizes him. 

In the night time Fe/us is conducted 
to Annas; father-in-laiy of the high- 
prieſt Caiaphas. 


* 2 


— 


4035 Miſſion of the apoſtles, into ſeveral 35 32 Towards evening, before the repoſe 


of the ſabbath begins, is taken down 
from the croſs, embalmed, and laid 
in his tomb. | 

The prieſts ſet guards about it; and 

| ſeal up the entry of the ſepulchre. 

He continues in the tomb all Friday- 
night, all Saturday, (i. e. the ſabbath) 
and Saturday-night, till Sunday- 
morning. 

He riſes on Sunday morning. 

Angels declare his reſurrection to 
the holy women, who vifit his 
tomb. | 

7-/us himſelf appears to Mary Magda- 
len, who miſtakes him for the gar- 
dener; 2d to the holy women, re- 
turning from the ſepulchre ; 3d to 
Peter; 4th to the two diſciples 
going to Emmaus ; 5th to the apoſtles 
aſſembled in a chamber at Feru/alem, 
excepting Thomas, who was abſent : 

all this on the firſt day of the week. 

Eight days after, in the ſame place, he 

comes again in the midſt of his diſ- 
ciples; and convinces Thomas, now 
preſent. 

The apoſtles return into Galilee, Fe/us 
ſhews himſelf to them, on ſeveral 
occalions. 

The apoſtles having paſſed about 
twenty-eight days in Galilee, return 

to 7euſalem. „„ | 

Jeſus appears to them while at table, 
in Zeruſalem, May, 14. Having taken 
them out of the city, to the mount 

of Olives, he aſcends into heaven 
before them all; on the fortieth day 
after his reſurection. 

Ten days after, being the feaſt of pen- 
tecoſt, he ſends the Holy-Ghoſt; 
who deſcends upon them in the 
form of tongues of fire, | 


4037 Seven deacons choſen, 


St. Stephen martyred. 

Saul perſecutes the church: his con- 
verſion. 

Pilate writes to Tiberius, reſpecting the 
death of Jeſus Chrift, | 

James Minor made biſhop of Feruſalem. 

Philip, the deacon, baptizes the eunuch 
of queen Candace. 

The diſperſion of the apoſtles from 

Jeruſalem. | 
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4038 Aprippm the Younger, being AY" invol- 
4038 ved in debt in Fudea, reſolves on 
going to Rome. 
4039 He arrives at Rome, and devotes him- 
ſelf to Caius, afterwards emperor. 
4040 He falls under the diſpleaſure of T:be- 
rius, and is put into priſon, 
Pilate ordered into 1raly. 


Tiberius dies; Caius Caligula ſucceeds. 


Agrippa ſet at liberty; and promoted 
to honour. 

Apollonius Tyaneus becomes famous, 
about the end of 77zherius's reign, 
It is thought, about this time St. Peter 

comes to Antioch, 

4041 St. Paul eſcapes from Damaſcus, by 
being let down in a baſket, 

He comes to Feru/alem; Barnabas intro- 
duces him to the apoſtles, and diſ- 
ciples. 

He goes to Tarſus in Cilicia, his own 
country. 

Caligula gives Agrippa the tetrarchy of 
his uncle Philip; he returns into 
Fudea, and paſſing through Alexan- 
dria, is ridiculed by the inhabitants. 

The citizens of Alexandria make an 
uproar againſt the Fews, at the 1 in- 
ſtigation of Flaccus. 

Pilare kills himſelf, 

4042 Flaccus apprehended, and carried to 
Rome; baniſhed by order of Cali- 
gula. 

Herod, the tetrarch, goes to Nome, in 
hopes of obtaining ſome favour 
from the emperor, Bur Caligula, 
being prepoſſeſſed by Agrippa, ba- 
niſhes him to Lyozs, 

4043 Caiigula orders Petronius to place his 
ſtatue in the temple of Feru/alem, 
The Jews obtain ſome delay from 
Petronius. 

Agrippa endeavours to divert the em— 
peror ates this thought, at laſt ob- 
tains, as a great favour, that this 
ſtatue Mould not be ſet up. 

Phils, the Few, goes with a deputation 
trom the 7ews at Alexandria to Ca- 
ligula. 

4044 Philo obtains an n of the em- 
peror, and runs the hazard of his 

f life. 

The Jeres quit Babylon, and retire to 
Selencia, | 

About this time, Helena, queen of the 
Adiabenians, and Izates her ſon, em- 

| brace Judaiſm. 
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4044 Caius Caligula dies; Claudius ſucceeds 
him. Agrippa perſuades him to ac- 
cept the empire offered by the army. 
Claudius adds Judea and Samaria to 
Agrippa's dominions. - 
Agrippa returns into Fudea, takes the 
high-prieſthood from Theophilus, fon 
of Ananus, gives it to Simon Caniha- 
rus. 
Soon after, takes this dignity from 
Cantharus, and gives it to Matthias. 
4045 Peter comes to Rome in the reign of 
Claudius. The year not certain. 

4046 Agrippa deprives the high-prieſt Mat- 
thias of the prieſt-hood; beſtowes it 
on Elioneus, ſon of Cithenr, 

4047 Cauſes James Major to be ſeized ; 
and beheads him. 

Peter alio put into priſon by his order; 
but is liberated by an angel. 

Some time afterwards Agrippa, at Ceſa- 
rea, receives a ſudden ſtroke from 
heaven, and dies in great miſery, 

Paul and Barnabas go to Feruſalem 
with the contributions of the belie- 
vers of Antioch. 

At their return to Antioch, the church 


ſends them forth to preach to the 


Gentiles, wherever the Hbly-G hoſt 
ſhould lead them. 

4048 C:/pins Fadus ſent into Fudea as go- 
vernor. 

A great famine in * 

Paul and Barnabas go to Cyprus ; 
thence to Pamphilia, Pijidia, and 
Lycaonia. 

At Lyfira, the people prepare {acri- 

| fices to them as gods. 
4049 They return to Antioch. 

The firſt epiſt! e of Peter. 

About this time Mag writes his goſ— 
Del, 

Cuſpin Fa7us recalled ; the govern- 
ment of Judea given to Tiberius dlex- 
ander. 

4051 Hered, king of Chalcis, takes the ponti- 
| ficate from Joſeph, fon of Camides 3 
gives it to Ananias, fon of Negedeus. 
Herod, king of Chalcis, dies. 


Ventidius Cumanus mide governor of 


Judea, in place of Tiberius Alexander. 
4052 Troubles in Judea under the govern— 
ment of Cumanus. 
4054 Judaixing Chriftians enforee the law on 
the converted Gentiles, 
The council of JFeraſalem determines 
that the converted Gentiles ſhould 
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4054 


4055 
4050 


4957 


not be obliged to obſervation of the 
legal ceremonies, 
Peter comes to Antioch, 
proved by Paul. 
Paul and Barnabas part on account of 
John Mark, 


and 1s res 


Timothy adheres to Paul, and receives 


circumciſion. 

Luke, at this time, with Paul, 

Pau palies out of Afa into Macedonia, 

Paul comes to Athens, 

From Athens goes to Corinth, 

The Tews expelled Rome under the 
reign of Claudius. 

Felice ſent governor into Judea in- 
ſtead of Cumanus. 


Firſt epiſtle of Paul to the 2 


loni gut. 


His ſecond epiſtie to the Theſſalonians, 


ſome months after the firſt. 

Paul leaves Corinth, after a ſtay of cigh- 
teen months; takes fhip to go to 
Feruſalem : Viſits Ephesus in his 
way. | 


Atollos arrives at Epheſus : preaches 


Feſas Chriſt, 
St. Paul having finiſhed his de votions 


at Jes uſalem, goes to Antioch, 

Paſſes into Galatia, and Ppryg ia, and 
returns to Epheſus, where he conti- 

nues three years. 

Claudius, the emperor, dies, being poi- 
ſoned by Agrippina. Nero ſuccceds 
him. 

Epititle of Paul to the Galatians. 

The firſt epiſtle of Paul to the Ai 
thians, 

Paul torced to leave Ephe/us on ac- 
count of the uproar raiſed againſt 
him by Demetrius the lilver-ſmith. 

He goes into Macedonia. 

Second epiſtle to ihe Corinthians. 

F. pi! 158 to the Pomans. 


Paul goes into Fudea, to carry contri— 


4003 


4004 


bution Is 
Ts ſeiz<d in the temple of Teruſalem. 
Is {ent prifoner to C area 
I/hnce!,fon of Tabel, made high - prieſt 
inſtead of Ananias. 
Diſturbances between the Fes of Ce- 
ſaree, ind the other inhabitants. 


Porcius Feſtus made governor of Zudea, 


in the room of Felix. 

Paul appeals to the emperor. He 1s 
put on ſhip-board, and ſent to 
Rome, 

Paul ſhipwrecked at Malta, 

He arrives at Rome, and continues 
there a priſoner two years. 
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4065 


4066 


4067 


4068 


40909 


The Zews build a wall, which hinders 
Agrippa from looking within the 
temple. 

Iſhmael the high-prieſt depoſed. Jo- 
feph, ſurnamed Cabei, is put in his 

lace. 

Epiſtle of Paul to the Philippians, 

Epiſtle to the Coloſſians. 

Martyrdom of James Minor, biſhop of 
Jeruſalem. 

Epiſtle of Paul to the Hebrews ; writ— 
ten from Italy, ſoon after he was ſet 
at liberty. 

Albinus, ſucceſſor of Felix, arrives in 
„ 

A diviſion among the prieſts of Jeru- 
Jalem on the ſubject of tythes. 

The ſinging Lewes obtain leave to 
wear linen garments in the temple 
as well as the prieſts, 

Jeſus, fon of Ananus, begins to cry in 
ferufalem, Toe to the city, &c. and 
continues fo to cry till the ſiege, by 
the Romans, 

Paul comes out of Italy into Fudea, 
paſtes by Crete, Epheſus, and Mace- 
donna. 

It is thought from Macedonia he writes 
his firſt epiſtle to 7 7methy, 

Paul's epiſtlc to Titus. 

Agrippa takes the high-prieſthood from 
Jeſus, fon of Gamaliel; gives it to 
Matthias, fon of 7 heophilus, 

Ceſſius Florus made governor of Tudea, 
In place of Allinus. 

Nero ſets 8 to the city of Rome ; 
throws the blame on the CHrihians, 
ſeveral of whom are put to death. 

Peter writes his ſecond epiſtle, proba— 
bly, from Rome. 

Several prodigies at Jeruſalem, this 
year, during the paſlov.r, 

Paul a es to Rome the laſt time, is there 

put, into priton; alſo Peter. 

Epiſtle of Pau! o the Epbifians, 

5 cond epiftle of Paul to 7 imothy, 
{pollonius Tyanaus comes to Rimes 

The martyrdom of Paier and Paul at 
Rome. © Es | 

Clericnt fucceeds St. Peter ; but does 
not take upon him the government 
of the church till after the death of 
Linus. 

Mark comes again to Meæxandhia; and 
there ſuflers martyrdom. 

Ceſtius, governor of Syria, comes to 


Jeruſalem ; enumerates the Jews at 
the patiover, 
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Diſturbances at Cæſarea; and at Feru- 
alem. OS 

Florus puts ſeveral Fews to death. 

The Jews riſe, and kill the Roman 
garriſon at Feruſalem. 


A maſſacre of the eus of Cz/area in 


Palefiine. 

All the Jetos of Scythopolis ſlain in one 
night. | | 

Ceſtius, governor of Syria, comes into 

-. Tudea. | 

He beſieges the temple of Zeru/alem ; 
retires; is beat by the Jews, 

The Chriſtians of Feru/alem, ſeeing a 
war about to break our, retire 
to Pella, in the kingdom of Agrippa, 
beyond Fordan. | | 

Veſpaſian appointed by Nero for the 
Fewiſh war. 

Joſephus made governor of Galilee, 

Veſpaſian ſends his ſon Titus to Alexan- 
dria : comes himſelf to Antioch, 
and forms a numerous army. 

Veſpaſian enters Fudea; ſubdues 
Galilee, 

Joſephus beſieged in Totapata, | 

Fotapata taken; Jo/ephus ſurrenders 
to YVeſpafian. | 

Tiberius and Tarichea, which had re- 
volted againſt Agrippa, reduced to 
obedience by Yeſpaſian, 


Diviſions in Feru/alem. 
The zealots ſeize the temple, and 


4071 


4072 


commit violences in Ferzſalem. 
They depoſe Theophilus, from being 
high-prieſt, and put 
place. | 
The zealots ſend for the [dumeans to 
ſuccour Feruſalem. | 
They ſlay Ananus, Fefus ſon of Gama- 
la, and Zacharias ſon of Baruch. 
The Idumeans retire from Jeruſalem, 
Nero, the emperor, dies. Galba ſuc- 
ceeds him. 15 
Veſpaſian takes all the places of ſtrength 
in Fudea about Jeruſalem. 
Simon, ſon of Gioras ravages Fudea, 
and the ſouth of Idumea. 
Galba dies, 
Otho dies. 


peror. 


Otho declared emperor. 
Vitellius proclaimed em- 


Veſpaſian declared emperor by his ar- 


my. Is acknowledged all over the 
Eaſt, | 


Phannias in his 
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40/3 


Joſephus ſet at liberty. 

Fohn of Giſcala heads the zealots. 

Eleazar, ſon of Simon, forms a third 
party; makes hiinfelf maſter of the 
inner temple, or the court of the 
prieſts, 

Titus marches againſt Ferzſalem, to be- 


ſiege it. 


Comes down before Fern/alem, ſome 


14074 


4975 


days before the pailover. 

The factions unite at firſt againſt the 
Romans, but afterwards divide 
again. 

The Romans take the firſt encloſure of 
Jeruſalem; then the ſecond; they 

make a wall all round the city, 
which is reduced to diſtreſs by fa- 
mine, | 

July 17, the perpetual ſacrifice ceaſes 
in the temple, 

The Romans become maſters of the 
court of the people; ſet fire to the 
galleries. 

A Roman ſoldier ſets the temple on fire, 


notwithſtanding Titus commands 


the contrary. | 

The Romans being now maſters of the 
city and temple, offer ſacrifices to 
their gods. 

The lait encloſure of the city taken. 


John, of Giſcala, and Simon, ſon of 


Gioras, conceal themſelves in the 
common-ſewers. 8 

Titus demoliſhes the temple to its 
very foundations, 

He alſo demoliſhes the city ; reſerving 
the towers of Hippicos, Phaxael, and 
Mariamne. 


Titus returns to Rome; with his father 


Veſpaſian; they triumph over 7udea. 
Baſſus ſent into Fudea as lieutenant. 
After the death of Baſſus, Fulvius Hl- 

va ſucceeds; takes ſome fortreſſes 

that ſtill held out in Juda. 


The temple Onion, in Egypt, ſhut up 


by the Romans. 
An aflatin of Judea ſeduces the 


Jews of Cyrene, and cauſes their de- 


ſtruction. 
Veſpaſian cauſes a ſtrict ſearch to be 


made for all who are of the race 
of David. 


END OF THE CHRONOLOGY» 
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TABLES OF REDUCTION 


OF THE 


HEBREW COINS, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


A TABLE for the Valuation of the Hebrew Drachma; | 
which is of the ſame Weight as the Grecian, and 


Roman, 


Drachme, 
OZ. 
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oo Os = 


Weight. 

pw. gr. 
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Value in Silver. 


S0 „ 


8 Drachmæ make a Roman ounce. 


A TABLE for the Valuation of the Roman Ounce. 
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Weight. 
pw. gr. 
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Value in Gold. 
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Value in Silver. 
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12 Ounces make a Raman pound, 
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| A TABLE for the Valuation of the Roman Pound, 


Pounds, 
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32 - TABLES OF REDUCTION OF THE HEBREW COINS, &c, 
A TABLE for the Valuation of the H:brew Shekel | A TABLE for the Valuation of the Gerah, or 


which, according to M. Pellizier, Wia i N. B. The Hebrew Shekel of gold, the Daricks, the 


of French weight; which, reduced to Engliſh Troy 
weight, makes 1184 grains, or 4 pw. 223 gr, | 


of Silver. | Hebreaw Obolus. 
Shekel. Weight. Value. | Gerahs. Weight. Value. 
JJV Ib, oz. pw. gr. „ ͤ „ Go: 4 
1 „„ 3 5 I | W @- 2072 0 1 7128 
. 1 e s 
VVV 0 6 - 10--- OF $179 © 1 HR 10 v9 © v3 
JJ „ 1 ST AT RS a 0 
VV „„ 3» 33 JT „„ 
67-0 2 14 x8 „„ 5 , ̃œ ,, 
33-0 3 S 23 „„ 22 | Tb: 8. -- 3 42 F 24.3 
Von N | £10 £3 oe 10-.-06 18 33 
CE 0 $$ 3 3 N 9 19 0 $2373 ( 1+ ©. 13s 
T LY G3 0 „ 
„„ TÜ VC „„ 
11-14-48 40 VVV DE. Be Ti DE $1: 
40 5 C 10-7-0* ©: 18.2 9-4 2 3 
4 50 16 ĩ·» © . FFF „„ 
ol - TF . Z 0 
15 70 | 2 7 2 SR 7 19 8 A 70 1 11 222 O SF» 34 
1 1 3-80-19 -0 v3 © 60:70. 1-10 12 „ 
: wr 2 $904 24-4 . „„ 
ut 7600-13 90 12 13 „% 4M V „„ 
15 „JJ,! 4 10-: 3: 200-10 t i 6 „CC 
q 200114 - 419 V 300 O 6 16 21 1 2 2 
} JJ V4 45 12 --S.--S % . 
Ki $60 Fig 0-3 -14t-37 0-7-2 *** 2 11 1 
1 r e e d ee ay 1 + T3 9 Eo 0 
[ Ws 125 7 1-1-9 ß 01+ 8 -Y 3 19 10 os 
| JP. $£t- 6:9 Ts Rr CC 
| JJ (x 2 | goo | RE. %% Ls 
16009 7-39 | ©: 5.8 | V 100 1 10 16 6 % 
The Hebreau Shekel of ſilver weighs four Roman | The Gerah, or Hebrew Obolus, weighs the twentieth 
| | Drachme. | | part of the Hebreav Shekel of Silver. 
4  -A TABLE for ELD | A TABLE for the Valuation of the Hebrew Shekel of 
Learns popes of the Keftab. | Gold; alloof the halfShekelof Silver, or the Bekah, 
1 1b. oz. pw. gr. . — Ib DOES» „„ % , 
| VTV . 02, pw. gr. I. s. d. 
; %%%ͤ»;ͤ;F ᷑ > 1.30 4-4 bo F 9 18 - 3 
3 0 4 18 1 1 Wu e G 3 
b 4140 ©. 19 162 3-38 = 9-0 | 3 5 © w #1 9 
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wir 5 4-1 2 1 7 + T1 1637 » | 
11-710 1 $$ 176-0 7 ok Os 63 17 6 . 
J. 8 bs „„ 5 a © 
612 611 441 ot $ 96 6 ©4437 0 14-3 39 4 6 | 
et AC» 3 100 n 91 1 © 
300 %%%%Cͤ˖*w 302-6 3 6 28 ) SG 1383 180 8 1 
"28 WO pt 09 ͤ Ä %% — ; 
500 [10 3 0 223 1. 492-3. 9.06: CJ!” 3800 © 9 f 
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t 8 e F 638 15 0 
JVC 7 1 3. 19 © F390 © ; 
1000 | 20 6 1 21 984 7 6 0 W 12 4 : 6 821 | 5 0 : 
The Keſitah is a piece of Hebrew money, of gold : $2. 492. 9 : 


Darcmonim, or Adarcmonim, alſo the half Shek2] of 
ſilyer, or the Bekah, were all of the ſaine weight, 2 
A TABLE 1 


SY 


0 


TABLES OF REDUCTION OF THE HEBREW COINS, &c. 


| 3 
TABLE for Valuation of the ZHebreco gold Mina. TABLE for Valuation of the Ekreav Silver Mira, 
Mine, Weight, Value. | Mine, Weight, Value, 
Ib. oz. pw. gr. e.... Bn: Go lb. oz. pw. gr, 1 
1 x. + «89 46 N I 24-061 10 16 0 
2 . 109 10 0 | 2 Rs. n 
3 . 164 5 © 3 N 29 19-5 3 
4 4 : 15 y $19 0 © | 4 1 F 
| | 18 273 1 | | 11 | » 
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0 %ͤiN[ůüß OO ED 0.73 246 7 0004 190 27-4 8 
$9. 1.34 2-113 - 12.1 "42-16 0 $0]. 06: 3 $0 1-00-40 
40 J V/ 6-9 40 91 ; S. -@ 7- 279 14 © @ 
50 C0 ¼ . of NTP 6-0 ' 50 14-0 48-4 200-43 Jv 
60 n!. I ep ov. 7 23v- 10. 16 . v 
70 JJ 3-48 7: 183% 1 © | TH TT 8 
80 91 $0 © 4380 0 © eo . 347 10 © © 
go j 102 % 17 192 10 0 | 09. 1 „ %% . 1089 6 | 
106-7 114 - © :18- -Y S Jr 0294 43 $6.90 
200 | 228 3:10. © 110950: :0 | 2.00 T | 
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800 670 i - -0.: © 7 ß] ↄ—ß 19. © #-.:0 
600 084-4 16-0 32550 © © 600] 1308 9-0: 0.4 4100; £.- 0-0 
©0067 708 $$ © 4 #334: 2 ® 500-1] 1566”: 10 ie sd 4700 18 $6.8 
„% 6. 0 0 445590 ©: © ER EW OL © 0 
goo | 102 %%% 900 | 2053 „ % EY 
1000 | L140. 2, 30 - 01.0759. ©» 1000] 2281 „ „ 
The gold Mira is equivalent to 60 Shekels of gold. 


A TABLE for the Valuation of the Attic Mina of Gold and Silver. 


The Attic Mina of gold or ſilver is equivalent to 100 Drachma, - 


Mine, Weight, Value in Gold. Value in Silver, 
Ib, oz. pw. gr. Py . Lf. © , to 
R RS. 6:18, „ 
| 2 777 8 £4602 
l 3 2-29 : 4 © 139: 29 6G 832 4-05 | 
ö JJ)JJVVTTTTVVVVT „ | 
; 5 4 9 0 15 228 „ 14 5 t 3s | 
: 6 5 8 0 17 2 5 | 
, 7 | 6 9 16 21 319 7:0 . A 2 1 
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A TABLE for the Valuation of the - Hebrew Talent of Gold and Silver, 


Talents. Weight, Value in Gold. __. Value in Silver. 
Ib, oz. pw. . ä . 8. d. 
„ 0 IF. $475 342 3 9 
2 |} $298. 1 10 109 50 08s <7 6G 
3 268-8 5 16425 1026 11 3 
4 36 ¹ w 8 21900 1368 15 o 
5 $70- © 3. I5 27375 1710 18 9 
6 } 684 4 1e 32850 8 
7 8 38325 2395 6 3 
834 7 oe 43 800 $737 20-0 
PP 49275 3079 13 9 
10 V 54750 i 58 
0 20 | 2281 3 O 109500 6843 16 0 
30 3421 10 10 164250 10266 12 6 
4 |. a2 6 © 215000, | 13687 10 0 
90 $503 i 16 273750 170g 9-0 
60 | 0545 'Y © 328500 20531 5 © 
70 1 ee , 2 6- 
80 . 4 38000 27375 9-0 
90 10265 7 19 | 492750 30790 17 6 
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700 7984329 o | 3832500 | 239531 5 „ 
800 91250 o o© { 4380000 273750 0 0 
goo | 1026566 ᷣ 3 o f 4927500 | 307968 15 o 
1000 | 114002 6 O 5475000 342187 10 © 


The Hebrew Talent of gold is equivalent to 100 Hebrew Ming of gold, or to 6000 Shekels of gold. 
The Hebrew Talent of filver is equivalent to 50 Hebrew Mine of filver, or to 3000 Hebels of filver, 
The leſſer Artic Talent of gold, or ſilver, is equivalent to bo Attick Mine, or to 6000 Drachme. 
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A TABLE for the Valuation of the greater Attic Talent of Gold and Silver, 


"AF ——— > more * Rye — ** — Tau naphr/ 16 7 
ro 
. — ey Woods we — , 


The greater Attic Talent of gold, or ſilver, is equivalent to 80 Attic Mine, 

The Talents of Egypt and Eubæa were of the ſame weight with this Talent. | 
The Talent of gina, either of ſilver, or gold, is equivalent to 10,000 Drachme, or to 100 Attic Mine. * 
The Talent of Syria, whether of gold or filver, is equivalent to 1,500 Drachmæ. ; = 
The Talent of Babylon, Whether of gold or filver, is equivalent to 7,000 Drachmæ. 


Talents. Weight. Value in Gold. Value in Silver. 
Ib. Oz. PW. . . bo ths 
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TABLES OP REDUCTION | 
A TABLE for the 


The Denarius Was 


went to the ounce ; 
one Drachma. 


Valuation of 
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A TABLE for the Va 
| gen. Weight, 
of 1. oz. piy, gr. 
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TABLES of Reduction of the Jewiſh 
to the Englihh, 
Cubit, Engliſh Feet, Stadium, Gcom. Pace 
1 1,8245 I =”: 
2 3,649 2 250 
3 554735 if 3 375 
4 71298 4 500 
5 MILLY 8 655 
51 10,947 6 750 
7 12,7715 7 875 
14,596 | 8 1000 
9 16,4205 9 1125 
10 18,245 10 12 50 
20 36,49 20 2500 
30 54,735 30 3750 
40 72,98 40 5000 
50 91,225 50 6250 
Co 109,47 60 7500 
7⁰ 127,715 20 8750 
80 145,96 80 I0000 
„„ 
100 182,45 ö 100 12500 
. $00 | 62500 
1000 I825,5 looo 125000 | 
The Fervi/h Cabit, according to our author, 
Meaſure, x foot 9 g inches o 118809 foot, 
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qual to 1 
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the eighth part of a mile 
PRCES 3 or 667 feet Zuglißb. 
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Meaſures of Length | 


Engliſh Feet, 
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MEASURES OF LENGTH. 
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The mile was 8 
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league, or an hour's Journey, 
' 5340 Hugliſb teet, 
Engliſh miles, ſuppofing the mile t 
tne turlong 152 paces, the 

The Parofoug conſiſted ot 
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Engliſh, 


paces; 3 miles, 6 tur 


Stadin, or | 


Mealiro; 


lilver ; 
Roman Denarius. 
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luation of the leſſer Se/teriige, 


TABLES OF REDUCTION OF THE HEBREW MEASURES, &, 


Meafures of Caraciry of the Hebrews, compared with Eugliſb Meaſures, 


The Bath, Epha, or Metretes, contains 60 Engliſb wine pints, and almoſt an half. 
The Cor, or Chomer, contained 10 Baths, near 605 pints, Engliſh meaſure, 
The Lethech was half the Chomer, 302 Engliſh pints, and almoſt one half. 
The Seab, ar Satum, was a third part of the Bath, a little more than 20 Ergli/h pints. 
The Gomer, Omer, or Aaron, was the tenth part of the Epha, or ſomething more than 6 Engliſh 
pints. © 
The Cab was the ſixth part of the Seah, or Satum, or the eighteenth part of the Ephah ; ſomething 


above 3-2; Engliſb pints, 


The Log, or Rebab, is a fourth part of the Cab, or a little more than 2+ of an Fngli/s pint, 
The Nebel contained 3 Baths, or almoſt 1814 Engliſb pints. 
The Hin was the half Seab, or half Satum of the Hebrews, and contained the ſixth part of the Bath, 


a little more than 10 Exgliſb pints. | 


The half Hin was a little above 5 Engliſh pints. | ws 
The Betzah, or egg, which the Rabbins ſometimes uſe in their meaſures, was the ſixth part of the 


5 Log, and therefore was very little above 2; of the Eng liſs pint, 


/ 


END OF THE CHRONOLOGY AND TABLES OF REDUCTION. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


ADDENDA & CORRIGENDA 


. TO 


CALMET's DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 
BY THE EDITOR. _ 


— — ˙ 


BEL-BETH-MAACHAH, 1 Kings xv. 20. 


2 Kings xv. 29. a town called Abel of the 
houſe of Maachah. Vide MAACHAH. 


The following [] addition made to the Second Edition, 


2s reprinted here for the advantage of thoſe readers 
who purchaſed the firſt Edition. 


ABRAHAM, ad in. [It is impoſſible for us to 


aſcertain what ancient writings Mahomet might 
uſe in compiling his Koran (for that parts of 
it are ſo compiled, admits of no diſpute); it 
ſeems not improbable that many fictitious, and 
other fancy-embelliſhed hiſtories (like thoſe of 


the ſpurious goſpels of our Lord Feſus) might be 


in circulation in Aahomet's time, of which 
Abraham was the hero; and that out of theſe he 
ſelected z but whether the worſt parts, or the 
beſt parts, we cannot tell. I wiſh, however, 
we could trace enough to aſcertain the ideas an- 
nexed in that country to the © riſing of the ſtar,” 
ſaid to occur at the birth of Abraham ; perhaps 
it might explain the prophecy of Balaam (Numb. 
xxiv. 17) or might elucidate the ready apprehen- 
ſion of the eaſtern Magi, who, when they, in 
the eaſt, ſaw a certain ſtar riſe in a certain man- 
ner, and in a certain portion, &c. of the hea- 
vens, they inferred, that a remarkable child was 
born: indeed no leſs than the King of Judea; 
and they journeyed many miles to viſit him. 
How came the riſing of a ſtar thus connected in 
idea with the birth of a child? was the idea an- 
cient? and what might be its origin ?] This 


alludes to the birth of Abraham being expected, 


and reported to Nimrod, as the eaſterns ſay, by 

the Magi at his court. The ſame is ſaid in re- 

ſpect to the king of Egypt at the birth of Moſes: 

we read alſo of a king who dreamed that im- 

menſe ſplendor, from the pregnant womb of his 

daughter, illumined his kingdom. The claſſie 
SUPPLEMENT. 


reader will recollect inſtances of other ſtars con- 
nected with great men, as the ſtar Venus with 
Julius Caſar, in Virgil and Ovid. I wiſh ſome 
capable critic would ſelect thoſe inſtances of ſtars 
which alluded to the birth of heroes, and royal 
infants, perhaps, they would contribute to ac- 
count wherefore the Magi expeCted the birth 
of the king of the Jeu, becauſe they had ſeen 
a particular ſtar in the heavens. If theſe reports 
reſpecting Abraham may obtain any credit, the 
idea is much anterior to Balaam, conſequently 
that prophet rather took up and applied current 
language, than was himſelf the origin of it: 
and the Magi of Matthew, if they had ever 
heard of Balaam's prophecy, of which we have 
no proof, yet might be determined by a perſua- 


ſion intirely independent of that prediction, or 


of its author's vaticination. 


ACHMETA. This word in our tranſlation de- 


notes a place, Ezra vi. 2. © There was found at 
Achmeta a roll,” —ſome tranſlators ſuppoſe it 
means the office, or rather, the book-caſe-cloſets 
wherein the official rolls of the government were 
kept; and this ſeems very plauſible. Others, 
ſuppoſe that Achmeta is the ſame with Ecbatana, 
the royal city, where, in the palace, the rolls 
were kept. This agrees with the Vulgate, which 
reads Ecbatanis, and 1 Eſdras, vi. 22. Apoc. 
alſo Joſeph. Antiq, lib. xi. cap. 4. Perhaps it was 
a part of the palace known by this name, 


ADMAH, one of the cities involved in the over- 


throw of Sodom and Gomorrah e its king is men- 
tioned Gen. xiv. 2. and it is alluded to as ſuffer- 
ing under its puniſhment, Deut. xxix. 23. and 
Hoſea xi. 8. 


ADULLAM, =>, their teſtimony, their prey, 


or their ornament; the name of a cave to which 
David eſcaped from Achiſh, 1 Sam. xxii. 1. 
2 Sam. xxili. 13. The prophet Mrcah, i. 15. 
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ſcems to uſe a kind of play on this word © he 
ſhall come unto (the ornament) Adullam, the 
glory (ornament) of Iſrael.” 

ADULTERY, THE WOMAN TAKEN IN. The 
law was, that the culprit ſhould be brought be- 
fore the council, where, if condemned, the able 
audience, council included, were to ſtone him. By 
bringing this woman to Te/us, the Fexws were 
guilty, 1. of partiality, as they ought to have 
brought the adulterer alſo; 2. They deſired 7e/us 
totake on himſelf the office of the council, which 
would have been aſſuming political power; and 
have endangered his life: this plot he retorts 
on themſelves, by ſaying, Do you, on your 
own propoſals, aſſume that conduct which you 
know the council would purſue in ſuch a caſe; 
conſider her as fo facto condemned by the cir- 
cumſtances in which ſhe was apprehended, there- 
fore, do you caſt ſtones at her, as the council 
would caſt ſtones at a perſon ſo condemned.” 
This they declined, being aware of its tendency ; 
and they ſhrunk from . to which they had 
urged Feſus. To this his words ſeem more par- 
ticularly to allude, Let him who is without 
ſin—not moral guilt, but political offence—he 
who can be innocent in aſſuming that power 
which is legally lodged elſewhere, let him act 
the judge, and ſtone her.” And ſo, ſpeaking 
to the woman, © has nobody condemned thee— 


actively ſhewn his condemnation of thee—by 


ſtoning thee ?—Neither do I condemn thee ;—I1 
do not expreſs my condemnation of thee by 
ſtoning thee. Go, and ſin no more. 


ADVOCATE, 1 Fehr ii. 1. the original word is 


paracleton, which denotes an interceſſor, a coun- 
ſel—counſellor—one who may plead for another. 
This word ſeems to reſemble our word counſel— 
ſignifying, 1. 
guidance—hence applied to the Holy Spirit, 
John xiv. 16. alſo, 2. a counſel, or perſon who 
acts legally in our ſtead, t) promote the ſucceſs 
of our ſuit, or petition. © If any man ſin, we 
have a counſel before the Father's bar to plead on 
our behalf. | 
MMAH, o, the mother : a family, race, or nation. 
We read 2 Sam. ii. 24. that Abner was pur- 
ſued to the hill Ammah—but ſome think the 
words ſhould be read “ to Gibboath- Ammah— 
which is over againſt G:ah, going down to the 
wilderneſs of Gibeon. It might be a place on a 
hill. I ſuſpect, however, that this word Ammab, 
might be rendered mother in the ſame ſenſe as 
we read Ezek. xxi. 21. The king of Babylon 
ſtood at the mother of the way —i. e. where two 
ways originated, or parted off. —80 this might 
be © the mother hill,” and perhaps, [ſeveral 


AMMI, wy, my people. 


and he ſhall call me My God.“ 


advice, inſtruction, admonition, 


AFP 

roads might part off hereabouts] there might be 
ſeveral hills adjacent, of which this was the 
higheſt, like the Mam Tor, Mother Hill, of 
Devonſhire. 

The prophet Hoſea, ii. 1, 
adviſes the Iſraelites to uſe the names and appel- 
lations of the moſt tender affection—“ ſay to 
your brothers, my people Ammi, and to your 
filters — Rachamah, the beloved: Plead with 
your mother,“ &c. win upon her mind by recal- 
ling her maternal tenderneſs, &c. He concludes 
this chapter by ſaying, „Iwill belove not-be- 
loved, and will call not-my people © my people; 
This refers 
to chap. i. 6, 9. where the prophet had named a 
daughter, £9-Rachamah NOT-BELOVED, and 
a ſon, Lo-Ammi NOT-MV-PEOPLE. It is ne- 


ceſſary to bear in mind this play of words, in 


order to diſcover the alluſion in theſe two paſ- 
ſages. 


AMMON-NO. * It is plain, all that the Scrip- 


ture mentions about Ammon-No, applies to 
Dioſpolis on the other fide the river. Ammon- No, 
and Dioſpolis, though they were on different ſides 
of the river, were conſidered as one city, through 
which the Nile flowed, dividing it into two 
parts. This is plain from prophane hiſtory, as 


well as from the prophet Nahum, in. 8. who 


deſcribes it very exactly, if in place of the word 


ſea was ſubſtituted river, as it ought to be.” 


BrRuUCE's TRAVELS, Vol. J. p. 396. 


ANOINTING. “In Yemen, the anointing the 


body is believed to ſtrengthen and protect it 
from the heat of the ſun, by which the inhabi- 
tants of this province, as they wear fo little 
clothing, are very liable to ſuffer. Oil, by 
cloſing up the pores of the ſkin, is ſuppoſed to 


prevent that too copious tranſpiration which en- 


feebles the frame. Perhaps, too, theſe Arabiaus 
think a gliſtering ſkin a beauty. When the in- 
tenſe heat comes in, they always anoint their 
bodies with oil. At Sana, all the Feavs, and 
many of the Mahometans, have their bodies 
anointed whenever they find themſelves indiſ- 
poſed.” NIEBUHR, Pol. II. p. 274. Eng. Edit. 


This, in ſome degree, explains the direCtion of the 


apoſtle eg to anoint the ſick with oil in the 
name of the Lord: i. e. to do that ſolemnly for 
the purpoſe of healing, which was often done 
medically : and accordingly, we find Solon: in 


many places of his Proverbs, ſpeaking of admi- 


niſtering ointment—which rejoices the heart, — 


which may be a healing medicine to thy nave!, 
&c. Vide UNcTION. | 


APPII-FORUM, and the Three Taverns. The 


Three Taverns were nearer to Rome than Appi! 
| | | Forum, 


ASS 


Forum, as Cicero intimates, who going from 
Rome © ab Appii Foro, hora quarta dederam 
aliam pauls ante @ tribus Tabernis,” a little be- 
fore he came to the Forum of Appius he arrived 


at the Three Taverns, ſo that probably the chief 


number of Chri/ttans waited for the apoſtle Paul 
at a place of refreſhment, while ſome of their 
number went forward to meet him, and to ac- 
quaint him with their expectation of ſeeing him 


among them, for which they reſpectfully waited 
his coming. 


ARK OF NOAH. This veſſel was in its pro— 


not know whether we have not been betrayed 


portions, pretty near thoſe of the human 


figure, ſo that it reſembled a dead body laid out 


for burial : 300 cubits in length is fix times its 
breadth, 50 cubits; and ten times its heigth, 30 
cubits. Now the body of a man lying on the 
water, flat, will float without any exertion, ſo 


far as to keep the mouth above water, and the 
noſe free for the purpoſe of breathing. It ſhould 


ſeem therefore, that ſimilar proportions might ſuit 
a veſſel] whoſe purpoſe was floating :—and I do 


into erroneous conceptions of the ſtructure of the 
ark, by ſuppoling it to paſs from one place to 


another, to be driven by ſtorms, &c. whereas, 


A 


it is not impoſllible that it might be as if at anchor 


all the time, and that the ſurges were not greater 
than thoſe we now are acquainted with, as fifteen 
cubits, or twenty-two feet of water, could hardly 
form ſuch a high ſea as ſome have imagined. 

SS, of BALAAM. ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 


There is vet to be conſidered whether the aſs ut- 


tered ſounds, which by the power of the angel, 
then preſent, were conveyed to Balaam as 
combined into diſtinct words, though not ſuch 
when they quitted the aſs's mouth: ſo that in 
this caſe the miracle lay in the words: or, whe- 
ther the miracle lay in the ears of Balaam, who 
heard as combined into articulate words, ſounds 
which the aſs uttered without conſciouſneſs of 


her ſpeaking, or any verbal ſenſe meant, or un- 


derſtood by her, the aſs, beyond her ordinary 
braying, or what ſhe had been accuſtomed to ex- 
preſs in her former complaints. 


I think we may aſſume as facts, (1) that Balaam 


was accuſtomed to augury and preſages; (2.) that 
on this occaſion he would notice any event capable 
of ſuch interpretation, as. preſages uſually were 
{ſuppoſed to be capable of. (3.) That he was 
deeply intent on the iſſue of his journey. (4-) 
That the whole of his conduct towards Balak 
was calculated to repreſent himſelf as an extra- 
ordinary perſonage. (5.) That the behaviour of 
the aſs did actually PREFIGURE that of Balaam 
in the three particulars of it recorded. Firſt the 


ATO 


aſs turned aſide, and went into the field; for 


which ſhe was ſmitten : So Balaam the firſt time 
of his perverſe attempt to curſe 1/rael, was as 
it were ſmitten, reproved, 1. by God, 2. by Balak. 
The /econd time the aſs was more harſhly treated 


for hurting Balaam's foot againſt the wall; ſo 


Balaam, for his ſecond attempt was no doubt 
ſufficiently mortified. Thirdly the aſs, ſeeing in- 
evitable danger fell down, and was ſmitten ſe— 
verely; ſo Balaam, the third time was over- 
ruled by God, and not without hazard of his 


life from the anger of Balak. Nevertheleſs, as 


Balaam had no ſword in his hand, though he 
wiſhed for one, with which to ſlay bis als, ſo 
Bala had no power to deſtroy Balaam, not- 
withſtanding his fury, In ſhort, as the aſs was 
oppoſed by the angel, but was driven forward by 
Balaam, ſo Balaam was oppoſed by God, but was 
driven forward by Balak, againſt his better know- 


ledge. Were we ſure that Balaam wrote this 


ſtory, and that Moſes copied his narrative, as the 
Rabbins affirm, vide BALAAM, this view of the 
ſubject would remove the difficulties which have 


been raiſed about it. It might then be entitled 


a ſpecimen of Balaam's augury.” 


Is there not a ſimilar inſertion in the Maſaic narra- 


tive, Numb. xxi. 27 2. 


ASYLUM. *© The temple of Diana at Epheſus 


had the largeſt a/y/um, or place of refuge, that 
ever we read of, belonging to any temple. 
Strabs tells us (lib. xiv. cap. 441,) Alexander the 
Great extended it to a whole ſtadium all round 
it, or one hundred and twenty-five geometrical 
paces. Mithridates ſtretched it to the diſtance 
an arrow could fly, ſhot from the corner of the 
top of the temple, which is ſomething farther. 
Mar Antony enlarged it ſtill, and took into it 
part of the city. The ill conſequences of ſuch 
an immunity appeared preſently, to be, in effect, 
the putting the city intirely in the power of vil- 
lains, and robbers. Auguſtus took away that 
enlargement which Mar Antony had made to it. 
But Tiberius, at laſt, ſeeing the manifeſt abuſe 


of theſe aſylums, aboliſhed them all without 


exception.” MoxnTFAUCON, Antiq, Expl. Vol. I. 
Supp: 


ATONEMENT. I conceive we have loſt the true 


import of this word in our language, by our pre- 
ſent manner of pronouncing it. When it was 
the cuſtom to pronounce the word one as oο. 
then the word atonement, was reſolvable into 
its parts AT-ONE-MENT, or, the means of being 
at one, i. e. reconciled, united, combined in fel- 


lowſhip : and this ſeems to be preciſely its idea, 


Rom. v. 11. being (to God) reconciled—or at- 


one-ed, we ſhall be ſaved by his (Chri?'s) liſe, 
— A 2 by 


% 


ATO 
by whom we have received the af-one-ment,”* or 
means of reconciliation. Here, it appears, the 
word atonement does not mean a ranſom, price, 
or purchaſe paid to the receiver, but a reſtoration 
of accordance. Perhaps this is the beſt idea we 
can affix to the term expiation, or atonement 
under the Moſaic law. The ſacrifices, &c. were 
the appointed means for reſtoring fellowſhip and 
accord between God and the nation of 1/rae/; in 
other words, they were the appointed means of 


rendering God propitious, capable of holding 


(i. e. diſpoſed to hold) communion with the peo- 


ple; and I am not ſure that in ob xxxiii. 24. 
where our tranſlators have placed in the text— 
ranſom, and in the margin atonement, that they 
had not better have inſerted the marginated 
word; © deliver him from going down to the pit 
of death, for I have accepted an atonement for 
his life,” therefore his youth ſhall return—his 
fleſh become fairer than a child's, &c. 


Jo juſtify theſe ideas, read Numb. xvi. 46. go 


quickly make reconciliation, for wrath is gone 
out: Lev. xvi. 10. Aaron ſhall make reconcilia- 
tion for himſelf and his houſe : Lev. iv. 20. et al. 
the prieſt ſhall make reconciliation for him, and 


he ſhall be forgiven. 2 Sam. xxi. 3. David ſaid 


It 


to the Gibeonitesr, wherewith ſhall I make the 
reconciliation, that ye may bleſs the inheritance 
of the Lordi. e. that ye may be at one with the 
people of 1/raz/., Eng. Tr. reads atonement. 

may be proper here to remark on the Haſte- 
rion, or mercy ſeat, which was anciently in the 
temple: if we read reconciliation-reſidence, ſeat, 
or /id of the ark, perhaps we ſhould come the 
neareſt to the true idea; for it was not a ſeat 


from whence was diſpenſed mercy only, but ſome- 


times oracles, and thoſe were occaſionally threat- 


enings, i. e. until reconciliation was made: but it 


was the ſtation of a perſon underſtood to be 


AXE 
there conſtantly preſent, where he might be 
reconciled to thoſe who entreated him : this was 
the place for thoſe who wiſhed for reconciliation 
to apply to for it; and this reconciliation- ſeat 
was itſelf ar- one- ed with the people, &c. when 
the blood of at- ne- ment was ſprinkled upon it, 
on the great day of expiation. The apoſtle de- 
clares, Rom. iii. 25. that God hath ſet forth 
Feſus Chriſt to be an ilaſterion, a reconciliation- 
reſidence, through faith in his blood, i. e. as 
God was underſtood to be conſtantly on the 
mercy-ſeat of old here to be at-one-ed, ſo is he 


now in Chr iſt, who is his reſidence for the ſame 


purpoſe of az-one-ment. 


AVEN, vide BETH-AvEN. | 
AXE. This is a well-known inſtrument of iron, 
uſed for the purpoſe of cutting down trees, &c. 


but this inſtrument is alſo alluded to in Scrip- 
ture figuratively, for a perſon or power, who as 
a cutting inſtrument in the hand of God is uſed 
to cut off the branches and boughs, and even 
ſometimes to cut down the tree itſelf ; ſo that it 
ſinners be compared to trees in a foreſt, he who 
ſmiteth them is compared to an axe, J. x. 15, 
&c. This is more eſpecially apparent in the 
8 phraſeology uſed by 7% the Bapliſt, 

att. 111. 10. Luke iii. 9. The axe is laid to 
the root of the trees” approaching puniſhment, 
deſtruction, is near. I preſume we riſque little 
in referring this ultimately to the Roman power 


and armies, which as an axe was moſt vehe- 


mently exerted againſt the very exiſtence of the 
Fewwiſh polity and ſtate. On the whole, this 
ſimile may be taken 1. as addreſſed to each indi- 
vidual tree, i. e. ſinner; 2. to the nation and 
people of the Fes, to which the plural form ot 
the word © trees” inclines me. Vide Judges, 


ix. 6, &c, Pſalm lxxiv. 5. Iſaiah xiv. 6, 7, 8. 


Ezek. xvii. 22, 23, 24. xxxi. 3, &c. 


B. 


B AR 


AAL HAMON, the Lord Ham- aun. Vide 


AMMON No, and the FRAGMENT on Dag- 

aun, No. CLX. p. 97. alſo © Solomon's Song.” 
BACA, wide FRAGMENT, No. D. 394. p. 5. 
BAHURIM, choice, wwarlike, valiant. 
BAHURIM, a town in Benjamin, of which SHimei 

was a native, I Kings 11. 8. 
BAJITH, a town of Moab, Iſaiah xv. 2. | 

BALAAM, ad fin. App, 'The.reaſon why Balaam 
Calls Fehovah “ my God,” I conceive might be, 
becauſe he was of the poſterity of Shem, which 
patriarch maintained the worſhip of the Lord, 
not only in his own perſon, but among his de- 
ſcendants, no doubt, with all his influence : ſo 
that while the poſterity of Ham fell into idola- 
try, and the poſterity of Faphet were ſettled at 


a diſtance, in Europe, the Shemites maintained 


the worſhip of Fehovah, and knew the holineſs 
of his nature. This appears in the profligate 
advice which Balaam gives Balak, to ſeduce 
the 1/raelites to tranſgreſs againſt Fehovah, with 
the holineſs of whoſe nature the perverted pro- 
phet ſeems to have been extremely well ac- 
quainted. ; 

BALDNESS, is a natural effect of old age, in 
which period of life the hair of the head wanting 
nouriſhment, falls off, and leaves the head naked. 

Baldneſs was uſed as a token of mourning, it is 
threatened to the voluptuous daughters of Yael, 
inſtead of well ſet hair, Iſaiah iii. 4. See 
Micah i. 16. and inſtances of it occur, 1/aiah 
XV. 2. Fer. xlvii. 5. Vide Ezek, vii. 18. Amos 
viii. 10. „„ 

BALANCE; the balance, I apprehend was pretty 
much of the nature of the Roman ſteel-yard, 
where the weight is hung at one end of the 
beam, and the article to be weighed is hung at 
the other end. Balances, in the plural, I ſup- 
poſe, generally means ſcales—a pair of ſcales. 


BAMAH, an eminence, or high place, Ezeb. xx. 


29. 
BARNABAS, ADD, the following remarks con- 
cCerning his epiſtle. | | 

«© 'There is extant an epiſtle aſcribed to Barnabas, 
(Lardner Cred, ed. 1755. vol. i. 23) the compa» 

SUPPLEMENT. 


part of Scripture. 


BIB 


nion of Paul, quoted by Clement of Alexandria, 
A. D. 194, by Origen, A. D. 230, mentioned 
by Euſebius, A. D. 315, and by Ferome, A. D. 
392, as an ancient work in their time, bearing 
the name of Barnabas, and as well known and 
read among Chriſtians, though not accounted a 

It purports to have been 
written ſoon after the deſtruction of Feruſaiem, 
during the calamities which followed, and it 
bears the character of the age to which it pro- 
feſſes to belong, and has many alluſions and 
expreſſions to be found in Matthew's goſpel.''— 
Paley, Ev. i. 219. | | 

BASHEMATH, perfumed; or confuſion of death; 
or in deſolation. | 

BASHEMATH, a Hittite, married by E/au, Gen. 
xxvi. 34. ſhe was mother of Reuel, xxxvi. 10. 

BEAM, vide EyE, ad fin. 

BEAM, part of a weaver's loom; that, I believe, on 

which the part of the ſtuff that is woven is rol- 
led, Judges xv. 1 Sam. xvii. 7. 

BEN AMMI, ſon of my people, a ſon of Lot by 
his daughter, Gen. xix. 38. he was the father of 
the Ammonites. I 

BETH DIBLATHAIM, vide DiBLATHA : the 
houſe of Diblatha. | Os 


BETH EZEL, the houſe of a neighbour, Mic. i. 


11. | 

BETH HACCEREM, the houſe of the vineyard, 
Jer. vi. 1. | | 

BETH HORON, vide BETHoRON. 

BEULAH, married, Jiab Ixii. 4. 


BIBLE, Ap TRANSLATIONS or, 
AND ESPECIALLY OF THE PRESENT | 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


AS it 1s of the utmoſt importance to every pro- 
feſſor of that religion which is founded on the 
bible, that the bible itſelf ſhould not only be 
well underſtood by him, but that its authority 
as a work communicated by inſpiration from 
heaven ſhould be well aſcertained, and moreover, 
that the authenticity of ſuch copies of it, as arc 
now procureable, and the correctneſs of thoſe 
B tranſlations 


BIB 


tranſlations from ſuch copies, as are uſually read 
and appealed to by us ſhould be eſtabliſhed, we 
have thought it might be proper to offer an en- 
quiry of ſome length into theſe latter particulars, 
not leſs for the uſe of the biblical ſtudent, than 
for the ſatisfaction of general readers. 
Of the aUTHORITY of the bible, as received by 
inſpiration from God, we ſhall at preſent ſay 
nothing, preſuming it is fully admitted by the 
reader; and being aware that the neceſſary 
proofs requiſite to do this ſubject tolerable juſ- 


tice, would extend theſe ſummary hints to an 
inconvenient length. | 


As to the authenticity of ſuch copies of the bible 


as are now procurable, we refer the reader in 
the farſt place, to the articles BiBLE, MassoRa, 
Polx Ts, VERSIONS, &c. in the Dictionary. 


OF THE ORIGINAL WRITERS OF THE BIBLE, 


It is very credible, that the patriarch Abraham, to 
go no higher into antiquity, poſſeſſed and brought 
away, what information the books, or records, 
of his original country could communicate. For 
my own part, I do not know that I ſhould ſay 
any thing improbable, if I conſidered Noah him- 
ſelf as practiſing the art of writing; but, as 
great doubts have been entertained, whether 
this art be more ancient than the intercourſe of 
Moaſes with the Divinity on Mount Horeb, I am 
unwilling to be thought too ſanguine, or too 
overweening, on this ſubject. 

think the remarks ſuggeſted in FRAGMENT, 
No. CCLXVI. © On the nature of Seals,“ are 
determinate for the nature of the ſeal of Zudah, 
Gen. xxxviii. that it contained his name, or ap- 


propriate mark, engraved on it. I aſſume this 


as fact. But, I think I diſcern traces of a {till 
more early employment of this noble art, in the 
days of Abraham, We read, Gen. xxiv. 17. a 


paſſage, which has all the air of an abridgement 


of a title deed, or conveyance of an eſtate: which 
indeed is its import “ And the 1. field of Ephron, 
2. which was in Machpelah, 3. which was before 
Mamre, 4. the field, 5. and the cave which was 
therein, 6. and all the trees in the field, 7. that 
| qauere in all the borders thereof round about, 8. were 


made ſure to Abraham, g. for a poſſeſſion, 10. in 


the preſence of the children of Heth, 11. before all 


that went in at the gate of his city.“ A modern 
attorney would defire no more than the intro- 
duction of a few phraſes, to make a deed of 
many ſkins from this paſſage ; and the whole 
hiſtory of this purchaſe and payment, ſtrikes me, 
as being not only according to the local uſages 
of the country, in the preſent day, but alſo ſo 
minutely deſcribed, that I ſcarce think it would 
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have been ſo amply, and even punctiliouſiy, in- 
ſerted into an epitomiſed hiſtory of the times, had 
not the original laid before the writer; who, 
finding himſelf able to communicate this ancient 


document to his readers, embraced with pleaſure 


the opportunity of abridging it. 


If this be admitted as an inſtance of the art of 


writing, and of ſuch an art being practiſed in 
the days of Abraham, we may juſtly conſider, 
whether that patriarch could be the fr poſſeſſor 
of it? I think not: and if, as the Rabbins ſay, 
Abraham himſelf learned of Shem, and, they ſay 
decidedly, that“ I/aac went to Shem's ſchool,” 
I think we may heſitate before we deny the pol- 
ſibility, at leaſt, that Shem had preſerved a hiſ- 
tory of former events, which hiſtory he com- 
municated to Abraham, from whence it deſcen- 
ded to Jaac, to Facob, to Levi, to Moſes. I 
have ſometimes gone ſo far as to ſuppoſe I diſ- 
cerned a difference of ſtyle between the early 
parts of the book of Gene/zs, and the original 
writings of Moſes; but I fay no more on this 
ſubject. I merely mention this by Phe bye. 


I do not ſce that any injury is done to the juſt 


arguments on behalt of the inſpiration of Scrip- 
ture, if we ſuppoſe, that Shem wrote the early 
hiſtory of the world; that Abraham wrote what 
concerned himſelf; Facob what concerned him- 
ſelf, &c. and that, at length, Moſes compiled, 
arranged, and edited, a copy of the holy works 
extant in his time. We ſhall ſee that a pro- 
ceedure perfectly analogous to this, was con- 
ducted by Ezra in after times; on whoſe edition 
of holy Scripture our faith now reſts, as it reſts 
in like mauner on the prior edition of Maoſes, 
if he was the editor of ſome parts; or, on his 
authority, if he was the writer of the whole. 


Accepting Moſes as the writer of the Pentateuch, 


we may nevertheleſs conſider hu, as adding 
ſome ſmall matters to it, ſuch as the hiſtory of 
the death of Moſes, &c. and Ezra in later times, 
as adding ſome other ſmall matters to it, ſuch as, 
various minor obſervations, changes of names 
which had happened during a lapſe of many ages, 
particular directions where ſuch or ſuch objects 
were ſituated, &c. for the benefit of his readers; 


and let me ſay for the benefit of remote poſte- 


rity. 


When we come to the days of foes, we have 


clear evidence of written documents being com- 
poſed, purpoſely, to deliver down to poſterity 
the hiſtory of paſt events. Moeſes not only was 
willing to write, but he is ſpecifically directed 
to write, by way of record, and to take ſpecial 
care for the preſervation of thoſe records, by 


placing them in the molt ſacred of the national 


3 repoſitories : 
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repoſitories; and under the immediate care of 


thoſe moſt intimately concerned in their preſer- 
vation. FLOG | | 

We find this cuſtom of compoſing PunLic RE- 
CORDS, was continued in after ages in 1/rael ; 
under the Judges, under the Kings, and when 


the ſchiſm took place between IJſrael and Fudah, 


EACH of thoſe kingdoms preſerved copies of the 
_ writings eſteemed ſacred, whether hiſtorical, or 
devotional. We have, indeed, reaſon to be 
thankful that beſide the Jeꝛoiſb copy of the Pen- 
tateuch, the Samaritans have preſerved their copy 
alſo, which if it be, as many learned men ſup- 


poſe, written in the truly ancient Hebrew cha- 


racter, is ſo much the more valuable, as it has 
had leſs riſque and leſs occaſion of error, than a 
copy tranſcribed into another dialect. 

Bur this 1s not the only uſe which I think ſhould 
be made of this circumſtance : we ought to re- 
collect the natural effects of party, in matters of 
religion, eſpecially when heightened by political 
rancour; we may be ſure that the Samaritans 
would ſuffer no alterations to be made in their 
copies by any authority from the 7eav7h gover- 
nors; and the Feu, we well know, would have 
hardly received even a palpable truth from © that 
fooliſh people which dwelt in Samaria“ 
Wherefore, when we find the copies preſerved by 
theſe two people GENERALLY correſpondent, 
and differing only in ſome few minor matters, 
we ought to admire the providence of God, 
which has thus © made even the wrath of man 
to praiſe him,“ by tranſmitting more than one 
copy of this leading portion of holy writ, in a 


manner more certain, and leſs liable to doubt, 


or colluſion, or equivocation, than if a fingle 
copy had come through the hands of one ſet of 
friends only, or had been preſerved only by thoſe 


whoſe unſupported teſtimony might have been 


ſuſpected of undue partiality, or of improper 
biass 

We find the kings of Judah attentive to the ar- 
rangement of their ſacred code in after ages; 
David, no doubt authenticated the books of the 


prophet Samuel, and we read that Hezekiah em- 


ployed ſeveral perſons to collect and arrange the 
Proverbs of Solomon, and even to add to them, 
others which that prince had left behind him, 
It is uſually underſtood, that the P/al/ms, Pro- 
 werbs, and Ecelgſiaſtes, were added under Heze- 
riab; alſo the book of 7ob, perhaps, though 
others think 1/aiah. (Vide CABBALA, SUPP, 

The prophecies of Jeremiah were public; many of 
them were read to all the people, and before the 
king, ſo that copies could not be rare: che ſame 
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may be ſaid of moſt of the minor prophets; and 


in ſhort, of all that were near to the days of 
Nehemiah, and Ezra. 


It is very natural to ſuppoſe that thoſe chiefs of the 


Fewiſh people, after their return from capti- 


vity, would do their utmoſt to collect, preſerve, - 


and maintain the dignity of, all the writings of 
their ſacred code; and indeed, excepting the pro- 
phet Malachi, we may confidently confider Ezra, 


as not only collecting, but collating, the copies 


of former writings, and compoſing additions to 
the hiſtorical narrations ; not in the books them- 
ſelves, withheld perhaps by their prior ſanity, 
but in that ſeparate hiſtory which we call the 
Chronicles. | 


Here we ought to make a pauſe becauſe here our 


faith reſts on Exzra's edition: and I doubt not 
that this “ ſcribe, well inſtructed in the law,” 
had not only divine guidance, but good reaſons 
too, for what he did, and for his manner of 
doing it. | 


I ſuſpe& that we have ſo many inſtances of Exra's 


modeſty, as we have marginal readings in our 
Hebrew bibles; which in all amount to 840. 
Theſe occur in various places of the works extant 
before Ezra ; but there are none in the prophet 
Malachi, who has been ſuppoſed to be Ezra 


himſelf; if ſo, the reaſon for this exemption 


from various readings 1s evident. 


From the time of Ezra, the Hebrew canon was 


eſteemed as concluded ; but between the times 
of Ezra and Chrift, the books of the Jes be- 
came objects of enquiry to neighbouring nations; 
and tranſlations of them during this interval, 
being undertaken by thoſe whole language we 
alſo ſtudy, theſe tranſlations become very im- 
portant to us: who by their means have addi- 
tional ſanction to the articles of our enquiry, 
and additional means of anſwering the purpoſes 
to which our enquiry is directed. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES» 
The firſt tranſlation in order of time, and indeed 


in point of importance to us, is that Greek ver- 
fon uſually called the SEVENTY or SEPTUA- 
GINT : as we have little to add to the account 


given of it in the Dictionary, we reſer the reader 


to the article. | 


The CHAlL DEE tranſlations come next in order: 
they are not ſo much tranſlations, as paraphraſes: 


Vide TARGUM, JONATHAN, VERSION, &c. 


The SYRIAC tranſlation, has been, by ſome, re- 


ferred to the time of Salomon; by others to the 
time of Abgarus, king of Edeſſa; this is ccr- 
tainly more probable ; but is not univerſa!ly 
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LATIN tranſlations do not date before 


The attention of the Fews was by no means con- 
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admitted. It unqueſtionably is ancient; and 
Dr. Prideaux thinks, it was made within the firſt 
century of A. D. and that it is the beſt of all 
tranſlations. Tr e 
the intro- 
duCQtion of Chriſtianity into Rome. Vide V ULGATE. 


We are now to add to our conſideration, beſide 
the Hebrew copies of the Old Teſtament, the 


ſeveral books which compoſe the New Teſta- 


ment ; theſe were ſtudied, copied, and tranſlated, 
together with the Hebrew Scriptures, by Chri/- 


71ans, while the Fews ſtudied and copied only 


thoſe which contained the principles of their 
ancient ſyſtem. Rs 
JEWISH LABOURS ON HEBREW COPIES. 


fined to writing copies of the holy Word; they 


made almoſt incredible exertions to preſerve the 
genuineneſs and integrity of the text. 


T 


his produced what has been termed the Maſora, 


the moſt ſtupendous monument in the whole 
hiſtory of literature, of minute and perſevering 
labour. The perſons employed in it, and who 


afterwards received from it the name of Maſo- 


rites, were Jewiſh literati, who flouriſhed after 
the commencement of the Chri/tian zxra. With 
a reverential, not to ſay ſuperſtitious, attention, 
of which hiſtory does not furniſh an inſtance, to 
be urged in compariſon with it, they counted all 
the verſes, words, and letters, of all the twenty- 
four books of the Old Teſtament, and of each 
of thoſe twenty-four books, and of every ſection 


of each book, and of all its ſubdiviſions. The 


matter of the Maffora,” ſays Mr. Lewis, in his 
Origines Hebree, vol. iv. p. 156. conſiſts in 
critical remarks upon the verſes, words, letters, 
and vowel points of the Hebrew text. The Maf- 


ſorels were the firſt who diſtinguiſhed the books 


and ſections of books into verſes, and marked 
the number of the verſes, and of the words and 


letters in each verſe; the verſes, where they 


thought there was ſomething forgot ; the words, 
which they believed to be changed ; the letters, 
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which they thought ſuperfluous ; the repetitions 


of the ſame verſes; the different readings; the 
words which are redundant or defective; the 
number of times that the ſame word is found in 
the beginning, middle, or end of a verſe; the 
different ſignifications of the fame word; the 
agreement or conjunction of one word with an- 
other; the number of words that are printed 


above; which letters are pronounced, and which 


are turned upſide down; and ſuch as hang per- 
pendicular; they took the number of each: it 


middle words. 
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was they, in ſhort, who invented the vowel 
points, the accents, and made divers critical re- 
marks upon the punctuation, and abundance of 
other things of equal importance. 

A great part of the labour of theſe Jewiſb doc- 
tors conſiſted in counting the letters of the He- 
brew text; and the letter 3 Nun in the word 
Gehon, is in the Talmud obſerved to be in the 
very middle of the Pentateuch. Father Simon 
gives an account of a manuſcript copy, which 
he ſaw, where that part of the Maſſora that be- 
longed to the letters, was to this purpoſe. 
There are twelve parſcioths, or great ſeCtions, in 
Geneſis ; there are forty-three leſſer ſections, 
called /edarim, or orders: there are one thouſand 
five hundred and thirty-four ver/es, twenty thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and thirteen words, ſeventy- 
eight thouſand one hundred /etters; and the 
midſt of the book conſiſts in theſe words, Ve al 
harbeka tihieh, in chap. xxvii. ver. 40. There 
are five points (theſe are points made on the top 
of ſome letters mentioned by St. Ferom). Exodus 
has eleven parſcioths, thirty-three ſedarim, one 
thouſand two hundred and nine wver/es, ſixty- 
three thouſand four hundred and fixty-ſeven 
letters; and theſe words, Elohim lo tekallel, in 
chap. xxii. ver. 27. are in the very middle of 
this book. There are in Leviticus ten parſcioths, 
twenty-five /edarim, eight hundred and fifty-nine 
verſes, eleven thouſand nine hundred and two 
words, forty-four thouſand nine hundred and 
eighty-nine letters; and theſe words, Vehannogia 
bibeſar, in chap. xv. ver. 7. are the middle words. 
There are in Numbers ten parſciothe, thirty-three 
ſedarim, one thouſand two hundred and eighty- 
eight ver/es, ſixteen thouſand ſeven hundred aud 
ſeven words, ſixty-two thouſand five hundred 
and twenty- nine letters; and theſe words, “ 
haia-is aſber ebehar, in chap. xvii. ver. 20. are the 
There are in Deuteronomy ten 
parſcioths, thirty-one ſedarim, ninety thouſand 
and fifty-five ver/es, ſixteen thouſand three hun- 
dred and ninety- four words, fifty-four thouſand 
eight hundred and ninety-two letters; and the 
middle words of this book are, Je aſcita albi 
hadavar, in chap. xvii. ver. 10.“ | 


Such is the celebrated Maſora of the Fews, Ori- 


ginally it did not accompany the text. After- 
wards the greateſt part of it was written in the 
margin. To bring it into the margin, it was 
neceſſary to abridge the work itſelf. This 
abridgment was called the Maſora Parvs. 
Being found too ſhort, a more copious abridg- 
ment of it was inſerted. This, in contradiſtinc- 
tion from the other Maſora, was called the 1 4 

076 
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fora Magua, The omitted parts were added 
at the end of the text, and this was called the 
Maſora Finalix. po 

In the Fewi/h manuſcripts and printed editions, a 
word 1s often found with a ſmall circle annexed 
to it, or with an aſteriſk over it, and a word 
written in the margin of the fame line. The 

former is called the Kethibh, the latter the Keri. 
In theſe, much myſtery has been diſcovered by 
the Maſorites. The prevailing opinion is, that 
they are partly various readings, collected from 
the time of Eſdras, and partly critical obſerva- 
tions, or, as they have been called, inſinuations, 
of the Maforites, to ſubſtitute proper or regular 
for improper and irregular words, and ſometimes 
decent for indecent expreſſions, in the text. 

As to the vowel points, which CALMET has con- 
fidered as maſoretical, the reader may fee ſuffi- 


cient information under that article in the 
Dictionary. 


OF THE PRESENT STATE OF THE HEBREW 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


No extenſive collation of the Hebrew manuſcripts 
of the ſacred text was made till the preſent cen- 
tury. 'This was owing, in a great meaſure, to 


a notion which had prevailed of the integrity of 


the ſacred text, in conſequence of its ſuppoſed 
_ preſervation from error, by the wonder-working 
Maſora. In the annals of literature, there is 
not, perhaps, a more ſtriking inſtance of the 
little ſafety there is, in truſting, without exami— 
nation, to received opinions, than the general 
acquieſcence of the learned in this opinion. The 
Rabbins boldly aſſerted, and the Chriſtians im- 
plicitly believed, that the Heoreww text was free 
from error, and that, in all the manuſcripts of 


it, not an inſtance of a various reading of im- 


portance could be produced. The firſt, who 
combated this notion in the form of regular at- 
tack, was Ludovicus Capellus, From the dif- 


ferences he obſerved between the Hebrew text 


and the verſion of the Seventy, and between the 
Hebrew Pentateuch and the Samaritan Pentateuch ; 


from the manifeſt and palpable corruptions he 


thought he ſaw in the text itſelf ; and from the 
many reaſons which made him ſuppoſe the vowel 
points and the Maſera were both a modern and 
an uſeleſs invention, he was led to queſtion the 
general integrity of the text; and even his ene- 
mies allowed, that, in his attack upon it, he diſ- 


covered extreme learning and ingenuity, Still, 
however, he admitted the uniformity of the 


manuſcripts. When this was urged againſt him 
by Buxtorf, he had little to reply. At length 


(what ſhould have been done before any thing 
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had been ſaid or written on the ſubje&), the 
manuſcripts themſelves were examined, and in- 
numerable various readings in them were diſco- 
vered, From this time biblical criticiſm on the 


ſacred text took a new turn, Manuſcripts were 


collated; were examined with attention, their 
various readings were diſcuſſed with freedom, 
and their reſpective merits aſcertained by the 
rules of criticiſm, The celebrated collation of 
Dr. Kennicott was begun in the year 1560. He 
undertook to collate all the manuſcripts of the 
ſacred text in England and in Ireland; and, 
while he ſhould be employed in this (which he 
ſuppoſed might be about ten years), to collate, 
as far as the expence would admit, all the He- 
brew manuſcripts of importance, in foreign 
countries. The firſt volume was printed in 
1770; the ſecond in 1780. Dr, Kennicott him- 
ſelf collated two hundred and fifty manuſcripts, 
Under his direction, and at his expence, Mr, 
Bruns collated about three hundred and fifty: 
ſo that the whole number of manuſcripts col- 
lated, on this occaſion, was nearly ſix hundred. 
It appears, that, in his opinion, fifty-one of the 
manuſcripts collated for his edition were from: 
600 to 800, and that one hundred and ſeventy- 
four were from 480 to 580 years old. Four 
quarto volumes of various readings have ſince 
been publiſhed by De Roi of Parma, from 
more than four hundred manuſcripts ; ſome of 
which are ſaid to be of the ſeventh or eighth 
century, as well as from a conſiderable number 
of rare and unnoticed editions, under the title of 
Varie Lectiones Veteris Teftamenti, ex immenſd 
manuſcriptorum editorumque codicum congerie, hauſte 
et examinate,—Parma, 1786. The conſequence 
of theſe extenſive collations has been, to raiſe a. 
general opinion among the learned, iſt, that all 
manuſcript copies of the Hebrew Scriptures 
now extant may, in ſome ſort, be called Maſo- 
ritic copies, becauſe none of them have intirely 
eſcaped the rude hands of the Maſorites: 2dly,, 
that the moſt valuable manuſcripts, generally 
ſpeaking, are thoſe which are oldeſt, written at 
firſt. without points or accents, containing the 
greateſt number of real vowels, or matres lectionig, 
exhibiting marks of an accurate tranſcriber, and- 
conforming moſt to the ancient verſions, and, 
with regard to the Pentateuch, conforming moſt. 
to the Samaritan exemplar, and the Greet unin— 
terpolated verſion : 3dly, that the Maſoritic cos. 
pies often diſagree, and that, the further back 
they go, the greater is their diſagreement from 
the preſent printed copy: fourthly, that the ſy- 


nagogue rolls diſagree the leaſt from the printed 


copies, ſo that they are of little value in aſcer- 
taining 
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taining the text. From all this they conclude, 
that the ſureſt ſources of emendation, are a col- 
lation of manuſcripts and parallel places; a com- 
pariſon of the text with the ancient verſions, 
and of theſe with one another; grammatical ana- 

logy ; and, where all theſe fail, even conjectural 
_ criticiſm. However, the ancient opinions have 
ſome advocates. Theſe do not go ſo far as to 
aſſert, that a collation of Hebrew manuſcripts 1s 
perfectly uſeleſs; but they think it may be prized 
higher than it deſerves: that, when manuſcripts 
of an earlier date than the Maſora are ſought 
for, it ſhould not be forgot, that the Maforites 
had thoſe manuſcripts, when they ſettled the 


text; and what hopes can there be, they aſk, 
that at the cloſe of the eighteenth century, after 


the Hebrew has long ceaſed to be a ſpoken lan- 
guage, a Chriſtian, ſo much of whoſe time is 


employed in other purſuits, and diſtracted by 


other cares, can make a better uſe of thoſe ma- 
nuſcripts than was aCtually made of them, by 
the Maſoritic literati, whoſe whole time, whole 
every thought, from their earlieſt years to their 
lateſt age, was devoted to that one object; who 
lived among the people, and almoſt in the coun- 
try, where the events recorded by them, hap- 
pened,—who ſaw with their own eyes the man- 
ners they deſcribe, and daily and hourly ſpoke 
and heard a language kindred to that in which 
they are written? But, if there muſt be a colla- 
tion of manuſcripts, then, ſay they, no manu- 
ſcript written by any other than a Jeu, or want- 
ing any one of the Jews/h marks of authen- 
ticity, ſhould be taken into account : and, 
trying the queſtion of the integrity of the text by 
theſe, which they call, the only authentic ma- 
nuſcripts, no queſtion, they aſſert, will remain 
of the perfect integrity, and perfect freedom 
from corruption, of the preſent text. Where it 
can be ſhewn, that the text of the Maſora is 
corrupt, the genuineneſs of the bible reading 


may be doubted : but where there is no reaſon 


to impeach the Maſora, the text, as they aſſert, 
is fixed beyond controverſy. 


OF THE PRINTED HEBREW BIBLES. 


Thoſe printed editions which appear to deſerve par- 
ticular attention, are, that of Soncino, in 1488, 
from its being the firſt printed edition of the 
whole bible; the edition at Breſcia, in 1494, 
from its being the edition uſed by Luther, in his 
tranſlation; a third was printed in 1517, with- 
out the name of any place. Theſe three editions 
are called the Soncinates, being printed by Ferws, 
of a family which came originally from Germany, 
and eſtabliſhed themſelves at Soncino, a town in 
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Lombardy, between Cremona and Breſcia. They 
were the firſt Hebrew printers. Bomberg's edi. 
tion was printed five times, and is diſtinguiſhed 
by the beauty of the type; but, not being divided 
into chapters and verſes, is unfit for general uſe, 
The firſt of his editions was printed in 1518, the 
laſt in 1545: they were all printed at Venice, 
aud are all in 4% Robert Stephens's 1699 edi- 
tion is moſt elegantly printed. It is in ſeven vo- 
lumes, and was printed at Paris 1544—1545, 
He had before printed a 42 edition at Paris, in 


four volumes, 1539—1544. The celebrated 


edition of Athias, a Jeu printer at Amſterdam, 
was publiſhed in that city, firſt in 1661, and 
afterwards in 1667: it is remarkable for bein 
the firſt edition in Hebrew, in which the verſc; 
are numbered. It was beautifully reprinted by 
Everardbus Vander Hooght, in two volumes 8, 
1705. This edition has the general reputation 
of great accuracy. Some have called its accu- 
racy in queſtion; but the elegance of the type, 
the beauty of the paper, and the fine gloſſy black. 
neſs of the ink, cannot be denied. His text was 
adopted by Dr. Kennicott, in his edition. The 


 Plantinian editions have conſiderable merit for 


their neatneſs and accuracy. The edition of 
Nunes Torres, with the notes of Raſche, was be- 
gun in 1700, was printed in 1705, and was the 
ſavourite edition of the Fezws, Moſt of the 
former editions were ſurpaſſed by that of . 
chaelis in 1720. A critical edition was publiſhed 


by Raphael Chajim Baſila, a Few at Mantua, in 
four parts, 1742—1744. | 


The molt celebrated edition of the Hebrew with 1 


Latin tranſlation, was that of Sebaſtian Munſter. 
The firſt volume of the firſt edition was printed 
in 1534, the ſecond volume in 1535; the ſe— 
cond edition was printed in 1546. It was the 
firſt Latin tranſlation by any of the ſeparatilts 
from the ſee of Rome. Santes Pagninus was the 
firſt of the Catholics who made an intirely new 
Latin verſion. It was publiſhed at Lyons, in 
1528, and has often been republiſhed, Tha: it 
is an accurate and faithful tranſlation, all ac- 
knowledge,—that the Latinity is barbarous, can- 
not be denied; but, as it was the author's plan, 
to frame a verbal tranſlation, in the ſtricteſt aud 


moſt literal ſenſe of that word, its ſuppoſed bar- 


bariſm was unavoidable, and cannot, thereſore, 
be imputed to it, as a fault. The celebrated 
edition of the Rev. Charles Francis Houbigant, of 
the oratory, was publiſhed in four volumes folio, 
with a Latin verſion and prolegomena, at Paris, 
in 1753. The prolegomena and the Latin ver- 


ſion have been printed ſeparately. The merit of 


this edition is celebrated by all, who are not 
adyocates 
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advocates for the Maſora, By them it is ſpoken 
of in the harſheſt terms. Several manuſcripts 
were occaſionally conſulted by the author : but 
it is evident, that he did not collate any one 
manuſcript throughout. Prior to Houbigant's 
edition, was that of Reineccius, at Lerpfic, in 
1725, reprinted there in 1739. A new edition 
of it was printed in 1793, under the inſpection 
of Dr. Doederlein, and Profeſſor Meiſner. It 
contains the moſt important of the various read- 
ings collected by Dr. Kennicott and De Roſſi, 
printed under the text. - For the purpoſe of com- 
mon uſe, it is an excellent edition, and ſupplies 
the want of the ſplendid but expenſive editions 
and collatious, of Haubigant, Kennicott, and 


De Roſſi. 


Thoſe who extend their biblical reſearches into 


Rabbimſm, are recommended by the learned in 
this branch of biblical literature, to the Biblia 
Rabbinica of Rabbi Mefes, publiſhed at Amſter- 
dam, in four volumes folio, in 1724—1727, 
which intirely ſuperſeded the Biblia Rabbinica of 
Bomberg and Buxtorf. The purchaſers of it 
ſhould fee, that the copy offered to them con- 
tains the treatiſe of the Rabbi Abdias Sporno, de 
Scopo Legis, which, in the copies deſigned for 
ſale to Chriſtians, is generally omitted. 

The reader will perceive, that the Hebrew lan- 


guage, though loſt as a ſpoken language among 


the 2 yet has been cultivated among them 
by their men of learning: while the Chri/t:ans, 
under all the diſadvantages of receiving the prin- 
ciples of this language from 7ew!i/h inſtructors, 


have laboured with great aſſiduity, in acquiring 


a competent acquaintance with it, and even a 
deep knowledge of its powers. They have alſo 
been the firſt to collate MSS. and to apply ge- 
neral learning to ſacred literature: both theſe 
principles are honorable to their ſkill and induſ- 
try; but both may be carried too far, if they 
| ſhould be ſubſtituted for accurate underſtanding 
of the holy language itſelf, and correct attention 
to its peculiarities, properties, and 1dioms. 

But while I recommend ſtrongly the cloſeſt atten- 
tion to the Hebrew language itſelf, I admit 
frankly, that very great light has been obtained 
from its ſiſter dialects, of which the CHaldee is 
one, and the Arabic is another, which cannot 
be too highly prized. The Jesus deſpiſe this 
Arabic dialect, but the diſadvantage of deſpiſing 
it is to themſelves, 


The reader may now form a' tolerable idea of the 


ſtate of the Hebrew Scriptures, the Old Teſta- 
ment : we are next to direCt our attention to the 
Scriptures of the New Teſtament, which are 
written in Greek, _ 
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OF THE PRESENT STATE OF THE GREEK 


MANUSCRIPTS. 


The Greek manuſcripts, according to Wetftein's 


account, are written either on parchment (or 


vellum) or on paper. The parchment or vel- 


lum 1s either purple-coloured, or of its natural 
colour; and either thin or thick. The paper is 
either ſilken, or of the common ſort; and its 
ſuperficies is either glazed, or of the ordinary 
roughneſs. The letters are either capital (ge- 
nerally called uncial), or ſmall. The capital let- 
ters are either unadorned and ſimple, and the 
ſtrokes of them very thin and ſtraight; or they 
are of a thicker kind, uneven and angulous. 
Some of them are ſupported on ſomething like a 
baſe, others are ornamented, or rather burthened, 
with a top. Letters of the firſt deſcription are 
of the kind generally found on the ancient mo- 
numents of Greece; thoſe of the laſt reſemble 
the paintings of half barbarous times. Maau- 


ſcripts, therefore, written in the firſt kind of 
letter, are generally ſuppoſed to be of the ſixth 
century, at the lateſt; thoſe written in the ſe- 
cond kind of letter are generally ſuppoſed to be 


of the tenth century. The manuſcripts written 
in the ſmall letters are of a {till later age. But 
the Greek manuſcripts, copied by the Latins, 
after the reign of Charlemagne, are in another 
kind of alphabet; the «, the e, and the 7, in 


them, are inflected, in the form of the letters of 


the Latin alphabet. Even in the earlieſt manu- 
ſcripts ſome words are abbreviated. At the be- 
ginning of a new book, the four or five firſt lines 
are often written in vermilion. There are very 
few manuſcripts of the entire New Teſtament. 
The greater part contain the goſpels only; very 
few have the Apocalypſe. 


The curious and extenſive collations, which have 


been made of manuſcripts within this century, 
have ſhewn, that certain manuſcripts have an afft - 
nity to each other, and that their text is diſtin- 
guiſhed from others by characteriſtic marks. 


This has enabled the writers on this ſubject to 


arrange them under certain general claſſes, 
They have obſerved, that, as different countries 
had different verſions, according to their reſpec- 


tive languages, their manuſcripts naturally re- 
ſembled their reſpective verſions, as the verſions, 


generally ſpeaking, were made from the manu- 


ſcripts in common uſe. Purſuing this idea, they 


have ſuppoſed four principal exemplars : 1ſt, the 
weſtern exemplar, or that uſed in the countries 
where the Latin language was ſpoken ;—with 
this, the Latin verſions coincide: 2d. the Alex- 
andrine exemplar; - with this, the quotations of 
Origen coincide; 3d, the Edeſſene exemplar, 
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from which the Syriac verſion was made: and 


4th, the Byzantine or Conſtantinopolitan exem- 
plar: the greateſt number of manuſcripts writ- 


ten by the monks on mount Athos, the Moſcow 


manuſcripts, the Sclavonian or Rufian verſions, 
and the quotations of St. Chryſoſtom and Theo- 
phyla, biſhop of Bulgaria, are referrible to this 
edition. The readings of this exemplar are re- 
markably different from thoſe of the other exem- 
plars; between which, a ſtriking coincidence ap- 
Pears. 
is ſuppoſe | to be of the very higheſt authority; 


yet the true reading is ſometimes found only in 
the fourth. | 


From the coincidence obſerved between many Greek 


manuſcripts and the Vulgate, or ſome other Latin 
tranſlation, a ſuſpicion aroſe in the minds of ſe- 
veral writers of eminence, that the Greek text 
had been aſſimilated throughout, to the Latin. 
This ſeems to have been firſt ſuggeſted by Era/- 
mus; but it does not appear that he ſuppoſed 
the alterations were made before the fifteenth 
century: ſo that the charge of Latinizing the 
manuſcripts did not, in his notion of it, extend 
ro the original writers of the manuſcript, or as 
they are called, the writers a primd manu, but 


affected only the ſubſequent interpolators, or, as 


they are called, the writers a ſecund# manu. 
Father Simon and Mill adopted and extended this 
accuſation ; and it was urged by Wetſtein with 
his uſual vehemence and ability; ſo that it came 
to be generally received. Bengel expreſſed ſome 
doubts of itz and Semler formally called it in 
queſtion. 
Woige ; and finally brought over Michaelis; who, 
in the firſt edition of his Introduction to the 
New Teſtament, had taken part with the ac- 
cuſers; but, in the fourth edition of the ſame 
work, with a candour, of which there are too 


few examples, he declared /1imſelf perſuaded, that 


the charge was unfounded, and totally aban- 
doned his firſt opinion. 


Beſides the manuſcripts which contain whole books 


of the New Teſtament, other manuſcripts have 
been conſulted; among theſe are the Lec- 
tionaria, or collections of detached parts of the 


New Teſtament, appointed to be read in the 
Theſe are diſtin- 
guiſhed into the Evangeliſtarium, or leſſons from 


public ſervice of the church. 


the goſpels; and the Apgſtolos, or leſſons from the 
acts and epiſtles. The quotations from the New 
Teſtament, in the works of the ancients, have 
alſo been conſulted. 


PRINCIPAL GREEK MANUSCRIPTS NOW EXTANT. 


Theſe are the Codex Alexandrinus, in the Britiſh 
Auſeum, the Codex Cantabrigienſis, or Codex 


A reading ſupported by all three of them 


| biblical writers of great renown. 


found inveſtigation of the ſubject, Dr. Weide 


He was followed by Grie/bach and 
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Bezæ, and the Codex Vaticanus, The Cod: 


Alexandrinus conliſts of four volumes; the three 
firſt of them contain the Old Teſtament ; the 
fourth, the New Teſtament, together with the 
firſt epiſtle of St. Clement to the Corinthians, and 
a fragment of the ſecond. The Codex Cantabr:.. 
gienſis, or the Codex Beze, is a Greek and Latin 
manuſcript of the four goſpels, and the Acts of 
the apoſtles. The Codex Vaticanus contained, 
originally, the whole Greet bible. The reſpec- 
tive ages of theſe venerable manuſcripts have 
been a ſubject of great controverſy, and hay: 
employed the ingenuity and learning of ſevera! 
After a pro- 


fixes the age of the Codex Alexandrinus between 
the middle and the end of the fourth century ; 
after a ſimilar inveſtigation, Dr. Kipling fixes the 
age of the Codex Cantabrigienſis, or the Codex 


Bezæ, at the ſecond century: but Mr. Herbert 


Marſh, in his notes to Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 708 
—7 15, ſeems to prove demonſtratively, that it 
was not written earlier than the fifth century, 
Montfaucon and Blanchini refer the Codex Var:- 
canus to the fifth century. In 1786, a fac-/imil: 
edition of the New Teſtament in the Codex Alex- 
andrinus was publiſhed in London, at the expence 
of the Univerſity of Oxford, by Dr. Woide. In 
1793, a fac: ſimile edition of the Codex Cantal ri- 
gienſis, or the Codex Bezæ, was publiſhed at 
Cambridge, at the expence of the Univerſity, by 
Dr. Kipling. Theſe editions exhibit their re- 
ſpective prototypes, page for page, line for line, 
word for word, contraction for contraCtior, 
raſure for raſure, to a degree of ſimilarity hardly 
credible. The types were caſt for the purpoſe, 
in alphabets of various forms, that they might 
be varied with the manuſcript, and repreſent it 
more exactly. | 


POL YGLOTT EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


The reader is referred to the article PoLYGLOT7 


in the Dictionary, for ſome information on this 
ſubject: to which we ſhall only add the fol- 


lowing. 


The firſt Polyglott is that of Complutum or Alcala. 


It is divided into fix parts, and compriſed in tour 
volumes folio. It has the Hebrew, Latin, and 
Greek, in three diſtint columns; the Chaldee 
paraphraſe, with a Latin interpretation, is at the 
bottom of the page, and the margin is filled with 
the Hebrew and Chaldee radicals: the fourth 
volume contains the Greek Teſtament, with no 
other tranſlation than the Latin. It was begun 
in 1502, the impreſſion was printed off in 1517, 
and it was publiſhed in 1522, The . 
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the work, which amounted (it is ſaid) to fifty 
thouſand ducats, was wholly paid by Cardinal 
Aimenes, of Spain, 
It is certain, that Cardinal X7menes ſpared no ex- 
pence in collecting manuſcripts; but, whether 
he had any that were truly valuable, has been 
much doubted. In 1784, when Profeſſor Birch 
was engaged in his edition of the bible, Profeſſor 
Moldenhauer went to Alcala, for the purpoſe of 
diſcovering the manuſcripts uſed in the Xime- 
nian Polyglot. After much inquiry, he diſco- 
vered, that, about thirty-five years before, they 
had been fold to a rocket-maker, of the name of 
Toryo ; and the receipt given to him for his pur- 
ohaſe was produced!!! The Complutenſian Po- 
lyglot was followed and excelled by the Polyglot 
of Antaerp, printed in that city in 1569—1572, 
in eight volumes folio, under the direction of 
Arias Montanus. It contains, beſides the whole 
of the Complutenſian edition, a Chaldee paraphraſe 
on part of the Old Teſtament, which Cardinal 
A imenes, having particular reaſons for not pub- 
liſhing it, had depoſited in the Theological li- 
brary at Complutum. The New Teſtament has 
the Syriac verſion, and the Latin tranſlation of 
Santes Pagninus, as veformed by Arias Montanus. 
Leſs beautiful, but more accurate, and compre- 
hending more than any of the three preceding 
Polyglots, is the Polyglot of London, printed in 


1653 — 1657, in fix volumes, to which the 


Lexicon Heptaglotton of Caſtell, in two volumes 
folio, is uſually added. Dr. Bryan Walton, af- 
terwards biſhop of Chefter, was the editor of it. 
Twelve copies of it were printed on large paper: 


one, of great beauty, is in the library of St. 


PauPs cathedral ; another was in that of the 
Count de Lauraguais; another is in the library 
of St. 7ohn's College at Cambridge. It was pub- 
liſhed by ſubſcription, and is ſaid to be the firſt 
book printed in that manner in England. Dr. 
Walton had leave from the Protectos to import 
his paper duty free. | | 


GREEK EDITIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The firſt in point of time, was that of Eraſmus, 
with a new Latin tranſlation. He publiſhed five 
editions of it, in 1510, 1519, 1522, 15 27, and 
1535. The edition of 1519 is moſt eſteemed, 
The next edition of the New Teſtament in Greek, 
is that inſerted in the Complutenſian Polyglot. 
The learned agree in wiſhing the editors had 
deſeribed, or, at leaſt, ſpecified the manuſcripts 
they made uſe of. The editors ſpeak highly of 
them; but this was, when the number of known 
manuſcripts was ſmall, and manufcript criticiſm 
was in its infancy ; ſo that, without impeaching 
SUPPLEMENT, | 
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either their candour or their judgment, their 
aſſertions, in this reſpec, muſt be underſtocd 
with much limitation. It has been charged on 
them, that they ſometimes altered the Greek text, 
without the authority of a ſingle manuſcript, to 
make it conform to the Latin. Againſt this 


charge they have been defended by Goeze, and, 
to a certain extent, by Grięſbach. | 


The editions of Robert Stephens are next to be con- 


ſidered. For exquiſite beauty and delicacy of 
type, elegance and proper diſpoſition of contrac- 
tions, ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs of paper, liquid 
clearneſs of ink, and evenneſs of lines and let- 
ters, they have never been furpaſfed, and, in the 
opinion of many, never equalled. There are 
four editions of them publiſhed by himſelf, in 
1546, 1549, 1550, and 1551. His fon pub- 
liſhed a fifth edition in 1569. The third of 
theſe is in folio, and has the readings of ſixteen 
manuſcripts, in the margin. The two firſt are 
in 16m, and of thoſe, the firſt (that in 1546) is 
the moſt correct. 


The firſt edition of Beza was printed in 1565 he 


principally follows in it the third edition of 
Robert Stephens. He printed other editions in 


1582, 1589, 1598. They do not contain, every 
where, the ſame text. In his choice of readings 
he is accuſed of being influenced by his Calvi- 


ni ſin. 


The celebrated edition of the Elzevirs was firſt 


printed at Leyden, in 1624. It was printed from 
the third edition of Robert Stephens : where it 
varies from that edition, it follows, generally, 
the edition of Beza. By this edition, the text, 
which had fluctuated in the preceding editions, 
acquired a conſiſtency, It was generally fol- 
lowed in all the ſubſequent editions. It has 
deſervedly, therefore, obtained the appellation 
of Editio recepta. The editors of it are unknown. 


EDITIONS WITH VARIOUS READINGS. 


The celebrated edition of che Rev. 7h Mill was 


publiſhed at Oxford in 170), after an aſſiduous 
labour of thirty years. He ſurvived the publi- 
cation of it only fourteen days. He inferted in 
his edition all the collections of various readings, 
which had been made before his time; he col- 
lated ſeveral original editions; procured extracts 
from Greek manuſcripts, which had never been 


collated z and, in many inſtances, added readings 


from the ancient verſions, and from the quota- 
tions of them in the works of the ancient fathers. 
The whole of the various readings collected by 
him, are ſaid, without any improbability, to 
to amount to thirty thouſand. He has enriched 
his work with moſt learned prolegomena, and a 
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clear and accurate deſcription of his manuſcripts. 
He took the third edition of Stephens for his 
text. | 


John Albert Bengel, abbot of Al- 


ſpirſpack, in the duchy of Furtemberg, was pub- 


liſhed in 1734. He prefixed to it his“ Intro- 
ductio in Criſin Novi Teftamenti ;” and ſubjoined 
to it his © Apparatus Criticus & Epilogus.” He 
altered the text, where he thought it might be 
improved; but, except in the Apocalyple, he 
ſtudiouſly avoided inſerting in the text any read- 
ing, which was not in {ome printed edition. 


BIB 
cipal editions, from which almoſt all the ſubſe. 
quent editions have been taken, 


For notice of Latin tranſlations, vide VULGaTE 


in the Dictionary. 


Every perſon, to whom the ſacred writings are 


dear, muſt wiſh them edited in the moſt perfect 
manner. It would reflect diſgrace on the learned 
of the CHriſtian world, that any Pagan author 
{hould be publiſhed in a more perfect manner 
than the word of God. 


An Engliſhman muſt view with pleaſure the uſeful 


Under the text he placed fome ſelect readings, 


reſerving the whole collection of various readings, 
and his own ſentiments upon them, for his 4p- 


paratus Criticus, He expreſſed his opinion of 


theſe marginal readings by the Greek letters, a, 


5, 7, ö, and E. & denotes, that he held the read- 


ing to be genuine; Þ, that he thought its ge- 
nuineneſs was not abſolutely certain, but that 
the reading appeared to him preferable to that in 
the text; 7, that the reading in the margin was 
of equal value with the reading in the text; 9, 
that the marginal reading ſeemed of leſs value; 
and e, that he thought it ſpurious. | 


All former editions of the Greek Teſtament were 


ſurpaſſed by that of Fohn Fames Melſtein; it was 
publiſhed in two volumes folio, in 1751, at 
Amſterdam. He adopted for his text the editio 
recepta of the Elzevirs. His collection of vari- 
ous readings far ſurpaſſes that of Mill or Bengel. 
His notes are particularly valuable, for the co- 
pious extracts he has made from the Rabbinical 
writers. Theſe greatly ſerve to explain the idiom 
and turn of expreſſion uſed by the Apoſtolic 
writers and Evangeliſts. 


Dr. John James Grieſbach, whoſe. edition of the 


New Teſtament was firſt publiſhed in 1775 — 
1777, in two volumes octavo, at Halle. In 
the year 1790, the firſt volume was reprinted, 


under the patronage, and at the expence of 


to thoſe quoted in the former edition. 


his Grace the Duke of Grafton. It has extracts 
from two hundred manuſcripts, in addition 


He 


has collated all the Latin verſions publiſhed by 


E 


Sabatier and Blanchini. His object is to give a 


ſelect and choice collection of the various read- 
ings, produced by Mill, Bengel, and Wetſtein, 


and of his own extracts, omitting all ſuch as are 
trifling in themſelves, ſupported by little autho- 
rity, or evidently only errata. 


here are many other reſpectable editions of the 


Greek Teſtament z; but thoſe we have mentioned 
are confeſſedly the principal. The edition by 
Eraſmus, with a flight intermixture of the edi- 


tion in the Complutenſian Polyglot, are the prin- 


and magnificent exertions of his countrymen in 
this reſpect. Biſhop Walton*s Polyglot ranks firſt 
in that noble and coſtly claſs of publications; 
foreign countries can ſhew nothing equal to Dr, 
Kennicott's edition of the bible, or ſimilar either 


to Dr. Woide's edition of the Codex Alexandrinus, 


or Dr. Kipling's edition of the Codex Beze : and, 
in the whole republic of letters, nothing is now 
ſo impatiently expected, as the completion of 
Dr. Holmes's edition of the Septuagint, of which 
the books of Geneſis and of Exodus are publiſhed. 


Where the word of God is concerned, the greateſt 


moderation ſhould be uſed: and care ſhould be 
taken, that the aſſertions made, are expreſſed 
accurately, and in ſuch terms as prevent im- 


proper concluſions being drawn from them, 


Where the number of the various readings is 
mentioned before perſons, to whom the ſubje& 


is new, or in any work likely to have a general 


circulation, it ſhould be added, that their im- 


portance is rather of a literary than a religious 


or doctrine. 
poſed alterations are thought to make, ſhould 


kind; and that, whether conſidered collectively 
or individually, they do not affect the genuinc- 
neſs of the text, or the ſubſtance of its hiſtory 
'The improvements, which pro- 


not be exaggerated ; it ſhou:d be remarked, that 


alterations of that deſcription are confeſſedly 


few; and that none of them affect the goſpel as 


a hiſtory, as a rule of faith, or as a body of mo- 


rality. Conjectural emendations ſhould almoſt 
always be reſiſted. 


Me proceed now to a ſubject more particularly 


I 


intereſting to us as Britons, which is, the hiſtory 
of our national tranſlations; this has already 


engaged the attention of the learned, by whole 


labours we ſhall profit on this ſubject, as ws 


| have done on the foregoing. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


would be very difficult to aſcertain every Engii/o 
tranſlator, or when the Scriptures were firſt 
tranſlated into the language of this country: 
that the Saxons read the bible in their own lan- 
guage, is an opinion well authenticated; ſome 

parts 
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parts at leaſt having been tranſlated by Adelm, 
biſhop of Sherborne, Eadfrid (or Ecbert) biſhop 
of Lindisferne, the venerable Bede, and king 
Alfred. ZElfric, abbot of Malmeſbury, tranſlated 
the Pentateuch, Judges, and Fob, which were 
printed at Oxford in the year 1699. (Le Long, 
Calmet. Lewis's Hiſtory of the Engliſh Tranſla- 
tion, p. 6.) And the four goſpels were printed 
from an ancient Saxon MS, now in the Bodleian 
Library. ( Lewis, p. 4.) in 1571, under the care 
of the martyrologiſt John Fox, aſſiſted and en- 
couraged by Matthew Parker, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, The title is, © The Goſpels of 
the Fower Evangeliſts, tranſlated in the olde 
Saxons tyme out of Latin, into the vulgare toung 
of the Saxons, and now publiſhed for teſtimonie 
of the ſame, At London by John Daye, dwelling 
ouer Alderſgate 1571 Cum privilegio regia ma- 
fejtatis per decennium.” And teveral parts of the 
Scriptures had been from time to time tranſlated 
by different perſons; proofs of which, if not the 
very tran{lations themſelves, exiſt in different 
libraries of this kingdom. In particular, in the 


year 1349, the P/olms, tranſlated by Richard 


Rolle, an hermit of Hampole in Yorkſhire « and in 
the Harlan, and the king's libraries, are ſpeci- 
mens of other and different verſions ; and ſoon 
afterwards Fohn Wriclif tranſlated the New 
Teſtament. Lexis, p. 12, &c. 

John Wiclif was born about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, at Wichf in Yorkſhire. 
Being bred to learning, he was ſent to Queen's 
College, Oxford, and admitted a commoner 
but ſoon after removed to Merton College, 
where he was a probationer, but not a fellow. 
Biograph. Britan, vol. vii. In 1356, he is faid 
to have written a tract Of the Laſt Age:“ in 
which he expoſed the many corrupt ways uſed to 
obtain eccleſiaſtical benefices He gained con- 
ſiderable reputation by defending the intereſt of 
the Univerſity againſt the encroachments of the 


Hall, and preſented to the rectory of Fylingham 
in Lincolnſhire, which he afterwards exchanged 
for that of Lotegarſhall. December 14, 1365, he 


incorporated into CH Church in Oxford, by 
archbiſhop lip the founder; but at the death of 
the archbiſhop, he with three ſecular fellows 


peal the ſentence was confirmed by the Pope's 
bull in 1370. After his ejectment, he read lec- 
tures in divinity in that Univerſity with ſuch 
applzuſe, that almoſt every thing he ſaid was 
received as an oracle. In 1374, king Edward III. 
nominated him, with the biſhop of Banger and 


begging friars; and was choſen warden of Baliol- 


was nominated warden of Canterbury College, 


were, in 1367, ejected from thence, and on ap- 
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others, to be his ambaſſador to treat with the 


Pope's nuncios concerning the proviſions of ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefices here in England, claimed by 
the Pope, and long complained of by our parlia- 
ments as very injurious to the rights of the Eng- 
liſh church. As a reward for his faithfulneſs in 
executing this commiſſion, which was held at 
Bruges. (Biograph. Britan.) the king gave him the 
prebend of Auf, in the collegiate church of 
Weſtbury, in the county of Glocęſter, and then in 
the dioceſe of Worceſter, | Glocefier was elevated 


into a biſhopric by king Henry VIII.] with the 


rectory of Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire. But 
having ſhewed himſelf a deſender of the king's 
ſupremacy, and freely expoſed the artifices and 
encroachments of the papal power, nineteen ar- 


ticles of accuſation were extracted from his lec- 


tures and ſermons, and tranſmitted to the Pope, 


(Gregory XI.) who, on the 21ſt of May 1377, 


diſpatched to Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop of Can— 
terbury, and William Courtney, biſhop of London, 
three bulls; by the firſt of which, theſe prelates 
were directed to cauſe Fohn Wiclif to be appre- 
hended, impriſoned and put in irons : this gave 
the Doctor a great deal of trouble, and would, 


in all probability, have ended in his death, if he 


had not been protected by the Duke of Lan- 
caſter, uncle to Richard II. who was then king. 
It ſeems that about this time he ſet about tranſ- 
lating the whole bible in Exgliſb from the Latin; 
probably, not being ſufficiently ſkilled in Hebrew 
and Greek to tranſlate from the original tongues. 
In 1383, he was ſeized with a palſy, which 


however did not prevent his attending the duties 


of his function till the 28th of December 1384, 
when he was again attacked, and died the 31ſt 
of the ſame month. There are ſeveral copies of 
this tranſlation of the New 'Teſtament in diffe- 
rent libraries, both public and private, though 
with ſome degree of variation, Lets, p. 29. In 
the year 1731, the New Teſtament was printed 
in folio, under the care of the Rev. 7% u Levis, 
miniſter of Margate, and chaplain to Lord 
Malton, with a gloflary. | 


In the year 1526, William Tyndal printed the firſt 


edition of his New Teſtament. 


William Tyndal, or Tindale, or Tyndall, otherwiſe 


Hitchins, was born ſomewhere in Wales; and 


being bred to learning, was placed in 7a7dalen- 
Hall, in Oxford, where now remains an original 


picture of him. Here he took his degrees, and 


read lectures privately in divinity to ſeveral o 
the ſtudents of that hall, and fellows of the ad- 
joining college. His manners and converſation, 
ſays Fox, in his Acheand Monuments, were ſuch, that 
all who knew him pte and eſteemed him to 
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be a man of moſt virtuous diſpoſition, and life 
unſpotted. Mood ſays, ke was expelled for his 
Lutheran tenets; and whether he took any de- 


gree in that Univerſity does not appear. Hiſt. 
Univ. Oxon. 


From Oxford he removed to Cambridge, whence. 


after ſome ſtay, he went to Little Sodbury in 
Glociſterſbire, where he was entertained in the 
family of Sir John Welch, as tutor to his chil- 
dren, But being ſuſpected of hereſy by the 
neighbouring clergy, with whom he had ſome- 
times diſputes about religion, and being by them 
threatened and perſecuted in the eccleſiaſtical 
courts, he, with the conſent of Sir John, leſt 
the family, and went to London, where he for 
ſome time preached in the church of St. Dun- 

fan's in the weſt. Here he obtained the recom- 
mendation of Sir Henry Guildford, maſter of the 
horſe, to Dr. Cuthbert Tonſtal, biſhop of London, 
to whom he preſented an oration of [fecrates, 
tranſlated by himſelf out of the Greek, with an 
epiſtle to the biſhop which he wrote by the ad- 
vice of Sir Henry. But the biſhop's anſwer was, 


that his houſe was full; that he had more than 


he could provide for; and adviſed him to ſeek 
out in Londen, where he could not fail of em- 
ployment. Not being able to obtain any, he 
was ſupported by Mr. Humphry Monmouth, a 
draper and alderman of London, a favourer of 
Luther's opinions; with whom he abode half a 
year, behaving in the moſt ſober and temperate 
manner; ſtudying night and day, and bending 
his thoughts towards the tranſlation of the New 


Teſtament into Eng/i/h. But being ſenſible of 


the hazard he would run by printing it in Eug- 
land, he reſolved to go into Germany, as a place 
of greater ſecurity and more liberty. And this 
he was better enabled to do by the aſliſtance of 
bis friend Mr. Monmouth, who gave him an an- 
nuity of ten pounds a year, then a ſufficient 
maintenance for a ſingle man, and as much as 
Tyndal deſired, At his firſt leaving England, he 
went as far as Saxony, where he conferred with 
Luther, and other eminent reformers, From 
thence he returned, and ſettled at Antaverp, 

where was at that time a conſiderable factory of 
Engliſi merchants, many of which were zealous 
profeſſors of Luther's doctrine. Here he imme- 
diately ſet himſelf about his favourite work, the 
Engliſh tranſlation of the New Teſtament, in 
which he had the aſſiſtance of John Fry, (or 

Frith) and a friar named William Roye, who 
wrote for him, and helped him to compare the 
texts together; and in the year 1526, it was 
printed in octavo without a name, with an epiſtle 
at che end, wherein he deſired them that were 


George 
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learned to amend if ought were found amiſs, 


This edition is very ſcarce : for ſoon after its 
firſt appearance, the biſhop of London, being at 
Antwerp, deſired Auguſtus Packington, an Eng- 
liſui merchant, to buy up all the copies that re- 
mained unſold ; and on the biſhop's return, they 
with many other books were burned at Paul's 
Croſs, ſays Fox. This, Dr. Fortin, in his life of 
Eraſmus, thinks was done by the biſhop to ſerve 
Tyndal ; however that be, the ſale of theſe co- 
pies put a good ſum of money into Tyndal's 
pocket, and enabled him to prepare another edi- 
tion for the preſs more correCt than the former, 
which however was not printed till 1534, he 
being probably hindered by his avocations as 
clerk to the Engliſh merchants, in which capacity 
he was received on his firſt going to Antawerp. 


Fuller's Eccleſ. Hiſt. Levis. Biog. Brit. 


From the firſt edition five thouſand copies were 


re-printed by the Dutch printers in 1527, 1528, 
and in 1539; but all theſe editions are repre- 
ſented to be exceedingly incorrect. In 1534, 
the Dutch printed a fifth edition, corrected by 
George Foye, who not only correCted the typo- 
graphical errors, but ventured to alter, and 
amend as he thought, the tranſlation z and ſoon 
aſter the ſecond edition by Tyndal himſelf ap- 
peared, in which he complains of Joye's fore- 
ſtalling him, and altering his tranſlation. 

oye, Who corrected the Dutch edition of 
Tyndal's New Teſtament in 1534, (for this he 

was paid, according to his own account, three 
ſtivers, or 43d. per ſheet, receiving only fourteen 
ſhillings Flemiſh for the whole, Lewis.) was an 
Engliſh refugee, born in Bedfordſhire, and edu— 
cated in Peter-houſe, Cambridge, where he took 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts in 15 12, and that 
of Maſter in 1527, in which year alſo he was 
admitted fellow; out being accuſed of hereſy, 
he fled to Straſburg. He publiihed a tranſlation 


of 1/aztah in 1531; the P/alter, and Feremia> 
with the ſong of Moſes, in 1534. In the reign 


of king Edward VI. he returned to End, 


and died 1n his native country in the year 1553- 


Beſides purchaſing the copies of Tyndal at Antwerp, 


other means were- tried: orders and monitions 
were iflued by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
the biſhop of London, to bring in all the New 
Teſtaments tranſlated into the vulgar tongue, 


that they might be burned, and to prohibit the 


reading of them. 


His brother John Tyndal was proſecuted; and ſen- 


tenced to do penance: his patron, alderman 
Monmouth, was impriſoned, and almolt ruined- 


In 1553, king Henry VIII. ordered all the books 
containing ſeveral errors, &c. with the tranſla- 


tion 
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tion of the Scriptures corrupted by Will. Tyndal, 
as well in the Old Teſtament as in the New, to 
be utterly expelled, rejected, and put away out 
of the hands of his people, and not to go abroad 

among his ſubjeAs: a proclamation was iſſued 
to the ſame purpoſe. 

Tyndal's tranſlation of the Pentatench was printed 
at Marlborough in Heſſe the year before, and that 
of Jonah this year. Some are of opinion theſe 
were all he tranſlated, and Fox mentions no 


more; but Hall and Bale, his contemporaries, 


ſay, that he likewiſe tranſlated 7o/hrva, &c. to 
Nehemiah ; which, - unleſs Matthew's be ſo far a 
new tranſlation, is moſt probable. 1uller pre- 
ſumes, that he tranſlated the Oid Teſtament out 
of the Latin, as his friends allowed him not to 
have any ikill in Hebrew: but in this he might 
be miſtaken. He finiſhed his tranſlation of the 
Pentateuch in the year 1528; but going by ſea to 
Hamburgh, he ſuffered ſhipwreck, with the loſs 
of all his books, papers, &c. ſo that he was 
obliged to begin the whole again. Fox. Leawis. 

Tyndall himfelf, in a letter to Jobn Frith, written 
January 1583, ſays, © I call God to recorde 
againſt the day we ſhall appear before our Lord 
Feſus, to give a reckoning of our doings, that I 
never altered one ſyllable of God's word againſt 
my conſcience; nor would do this day, if all that 
is in earth, whether it be honour, pleaſure, or 
riches, might be given me. Moreover, I take 
God to witneſs to my conſcience, that I defire 


of God to myſelf in this world, no more than 


that without which I cannot keep his laws.” 

It appears however that the king, in purſuance of 
his own ſettled judgment, thinking a great deal of 
good might come of people's reading the New 
Teſtament with reverence, and following of it, 

commanded the biſhops to call to them the beſt 
learned of the two Univerſities, and to cauſe a. 
new tranſtation to be made, that the people 
ſhould not be ignorant of God's law : but no- 
thing being done, the people ſtill read and ſtu- 
died Zyndal's, therefore, according to the policy 
of the times, it was determined to get rid of ſo 
dangerous an heretic; and the king and council 
employed one Henry Phillips, who infinuated 
himſelf into the acquaintance of Mr. Jyndal, 
and Mr. Thomas Pointz, an Engliſh merchant, 
at whoſe houſe he lodged: and at a favourable 
opportunity he got the procurator-general of the 
emperor's court to ſeize on Tyndal, by whom he 
was brought to Vilvwrden or Viſforde, about 18 
miles from Antwerp ; and after being impriſoned 
a year and an half, notwithſtanding letcers in his. 
favour from ſecretary Cromwell and others to the 
Court at Bruſſels, he was tried, and none of his 
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| reaſons in his defence being admitted, he was 
condemned by virtue of the emperor's decree 
made in the afſembly at Aug/burgh in the year 

1536. His friend Mr. Pointz alto was for ſome 
time kept in priſon, but afterwards made his 
eſcape, Being brought to the place of execution, 
he was firſt ſtrangled, calling out in his laſt mo- 

ments, Lord, open the king of England's eyes!” 
and then was burned. Thus died William Tyndal, 
with this teſtimony to his character given him by 
the emperor's procurator or attorney-general, 
though his adverſary, that he was © Homo 
doctus, pius, et bonus;” which Vox tranſlates, 
a learned, good, and godly man: and others 
who converſed with him in the caſtle, reported 
of him, that “ if he were not a good Chriſten 
man, they could not tell whom to truſt.” Fox. 
Bug. Brit. Fuller's Ch. Hift. and Eng. Worth. 


The brit Eugliſb bible, or complete tranſlation of 


the Scriptures printed, was that by Myles Cover- 
dale, the firſt edition of which bears date 1535, 
dedicated to king Henry VIII. This edition is 
printed in folio, and the title, ornamented with 
an emblematical border cut in wood, is 
„Biblia, the Bible; that is, the Holy Scripture of 
the Olde and New Teſtament, faithfully and 


newly tranſlated out of Douche and Latyn into 


Engliſhe. M. D. XXXV.“ 

« St. Paul, 2 Theſſ. iii. Praie for us, that the word 
of God maie have free paſſage and be gloriſied, 
Xe.” 5 

« St. Paul, Coloff. iii. Let the word of Chrift dwell: 
in you plenteoully in all wiſdom, &c.“ 

« X/ue i. Let not the boke of this lawe departe 
out of thy mouth, but exerciſe thyſelfe therein 
day and night.” A copy is in the Britiſh Muſeum, 

In Biſhop Coverdale's bible we meet with the fol- 
lowing judicious remark, which ſhews the very 


reſpectable knowledge and temper of that great 


man. Now whereas the moſt famous inter- 
preters of all geve ſondrye judgmentes on the 
texte (ſo far as it is done by the ſpiryte of know-- 
lege in the Holye Gooſte) methynke no man 
ſhoulde be offended thereat, for they referre 
theyr doynges in mekenes to the ſpiryte of trueth 
in the congregation of God: and ſure. Jam, 
that there commethe more knowlege and under-- 
ſtondinge of the Scripture by their ſondrye tranſ- 


lacions, than by all the gloſes of our ſophiſtical) - 


doctours. For that one interpreteth ſomthynge 
obſcurely in one place, the ſame tranſlateth an- 
other (or els he himſelſe) more manifeſtly by a 
more playne vocable of the ſame meaning in an- 
other place.“ 18 N 

More than common care ſeems to have been taken 


by Myles Coverdale in he language of bis tranſla- 


tion: 
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tion : we have ſome, but they are very few, in- 
| ſtances of barbariſm, and none which are not 
authoriſed by the pureſt writers of the times in 
which he wrote. To him and other tranſlators 
of the Scriptures, eſpecially of the preſent bible 
by the authority of king Fames, our language 
owes perhaps more than to all the authors who 
have written ſince: and even though ſome of the 
expreſhons may appear uncouth, their fewneſs 
renders them not offenſive z they are never vul- 
gar, they preſerve their ancient ſimplicity pure 
and undefiled, and in their circumſtance and 
connection perhaps but ſeldom could be ex- 
changed for the better: nor will this opinion be 
condemned when it is conſidered, that that ele- 


gant writer and learned prelate biſhop Lowth has 


conſtantly uſed the words where he has not dif- 
the tranflation; 
amendments have been intended in the language 
of the Scriptures, if we have gained any thing 
in elegance, we have almoſt aſſuredly loſt in 
dignitv. SI | Y 

Myles Cover dale was born in Yorkſhire, in the reign 


of king Richard III. or beginning of king Henry 


VII. about the year 1484, and being educated 
in the Romiſb religion, became an Auguſtine 
monk. But afrerwards embracing the reforma- 
tion, he entered into holy orders. He feems 
little noticed during the reign of Henry VIII.; 
but ſoon after the acceſſion of Edward VI. he 
was one of the firſt, upon the revival of the 
.church of England, together with Dr. Robert 


Barnes, that taught the purity of the goſpel, and 
dedicated himſelf to the ſervice of religion; and 


in the year 1551 was, on the deceaſe of Dr. 
John Harman, conſecrated biſhop of Exeter, 
being promoted for his ſingular knowledge in 
divinity, and his unblemiſhed character: Prop- 
ter fingularem ſacrarum literarum doctrinam, ino- 
reſque probatifſimos.” ? Mod's Hiſt. Univ, Oxon. 

Under the change of religion in queen Mary's 
reign, our biſhop was like others ejected from 
his ſee, and thrown into priſon ; but M. Mache- 
bzus ſuperintendant in Denmark, and related to 
Coverdale's wife, obtained of Chriſtian, king of 
Denmark, who alſo had ſome knowledge of him, 


having ſeen him at his court in Henry VIIPs. 


time, to intercede with queen Mary in his be- 


half; which he did with ſuch perſeverance, that 


after ſome conſiderable time, and not without 
difficulty, he was releaſed, and permitted to 
go into baniſhment. Two letters written by 
Chriſtian to 2 Mary on this occaſion, are 
preſerved by Fox in his Acts and Monuments. 

Coverdale took up his reſidence principally at Ge- 


neva, where he engaged with ſome proteſtant 


and whenever 
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refugees in a new verſion of the Scriptures from 
the Hebrew and Greek languages with notes, 
called from the place, The Geneva Bible; and 


after the death of queen Mary, when the affairs 


cc 


in religion took a different turn, he came back 
to England, but not immediately, probably be- 
cauſe the tranſlation was not then finiſhed; and 
(ſays the author of his life in the Biographia 
Brit.) refuſed to be reſtored to his biſhopric; 
but this is hardly reconcileable with the ſlate of 
his poverty and complaints related by Mr. Strype, 
who ſays, 5 

Old Myles Coverdale, D. D. formerly biſhop of 
Exon, and an exile, famous for tranſlating the 
bible into Eugliſb in the reign of king Henry the 
Eighth, and other good ſervices to religion, had 
been hitherto without any place of preferment, 


living privately in and about London, and often 


preaching in the churches there. For this ver; 
reverend man, that had ſo well deſerved of reli. 
gion, our biſhop had a great concern; and it 
troubled him much to fee ſuch a one as it were 
caſt by, without that notice taken of him that 
was due; and once cried out about it, “I can- 
not excuſe us biſhops 3” but ſomewhat, he ſaid, 
he had to ſpeak for himſelf, that he had offered 
him divers things, which nevertheleſs he thought 
not meet to accept of. This man, notwith- 
ftanding his great years, had gotten the plague 
this year, and recovered, as though God had 
ſome more work for him to do in the church 
before his death. Grindal acquaints the ſecre- 
tary herewith: telling him, that ſurely it was 
not well, that father Coverdale, as he ſtiled him, 
Qui ante nos omnes fuit in Chriſto ; i. e. who was 
in Chri/? before us all; ſhould now be in his age 
without ſtay of living. And therefore, Landa 


being void, he recommended him to the ſecre- 


tary for that ſee, if any competency of living 


might be made of it, after it had been ſo ſpoiled 


and {tripped by the laſt incumbent : putting him 
in mind here, that it would be well, it any 
means might be found, that things wicked) 
alienated from that ſee might be reſtored. But, 
I ſuppoſe, Coverdale cared not now to enter upon 
the charge of a biſhopric, conſidering bis own 
age, and his want of ſtrength, and activity, re- 
quired to execute ſuch an office. But in tine, 
in the month of February, our biſhop collated 
Coverdale to the pariſh of S. Magnus, at the 
bridge foot; and withal, ſued to the ſecretary to 
obtain the favour of the queen to releaſe him 
his firſt-fruits, which came to ſixty pounds and 
upwards. And the venerable man pleaded him- 


ſelf for this favour to be ſhewn him, for theſe 


reaſons, viz. that he had been deſtitute ever 


fince 
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fince his biſhopric had been taken away from 
him; (which was upon the death of king Ed- 
ward) and that he never had penſion, annuity, 
or ſtipend of it, for ten years now paſt, And 
that he was unable either to pay the firſt-fruits, 
or long to enjoy the ſame living; not able to 
live over a year, and going upon his grave. And 
laſtly, adding theſe words, that if poor old Myles 
might be thus provided for, he ſhould think this 
enough to be as good as a feaſt. And he en- 
joyed his requeſt. 


The contents of his letter to the archbiſhop, which 


will ſet forth his preſent condition, were, 

“That it would pleaſe him to join with the biſhop 
of London in ſuit for him to the queen, that, in 
favourable conſideration how deſtitute he had 
been of a competent living in the realm, ever 
ſince his biſhopric was violently taken away 
from him; I being, ſaid he, compelled to re- 
ſign, and how I never had penſion, annuity, or 
ſtipend of it, theſe ten years and upwards; how 
unable allo I am to pay the firſt-fruits, or long 
to enjoy the ſaid benefice, going upon my grave, 
as they ſay, and not like to live another year; 


her majeſty, at the contemplation of ſuch reve- 


rend, honourable, and worthy ſuitors, will moſt 
graciouſly grant me her warrant and diſcharge 
for the firſt fruits of the ſaid benefice. And as 
J am bold moſt humbly to crave your Grace's 
help herein, fo am I fully perſuaded, God wil- 
ling, to ſhew myſelf again as thankful, and in 


my vocation, during my ſhort time, as fruitful, 


and as quiet as I can. 

| « MYL. COV. guond. Exon.” 
«© 2gth Jan. New Year.” 

It is to be obſerved, that many of the firſt re form- 
ers had a great objection to the eccleſiaſtical 
habits, and to almoſt every kind of ceremony; 
holding them remnants of popery. The refu- 
gees, who ſettled at Geneva, were particularly 
tenacious in this reſpet. The expreſſion, as 
quiet as 1 can, ſeems to imply that ſuch objec- 
tions had been made by Coverdale, and ſome ar- 
guments uſed to prevail on him to conform; to 
which not conſenting, his other merits might not 
be ſufficient to his re-eſtabliſhment in the 
church. ET 

© He wrote alſo in the beginning of February to 
Cecyl the ſecretary, to the ſame import, to be a 
means for him to the queen, to grant him the 
firſt-fruits of the ſaid S. Magnus, which the 
biſhop of London had gently granted him the 
| Paſtoral office and benefice of. That heretofore 
(he praiſed God for it) his honour had ever been 
his ſpecial help and ſuccour in all his rightful 
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ſuits, And that, if now (that poor old Myles 
might be provided for) it would pleaſe him to 
obtain this for him, he ſhould think this enough 
to be as good as a feaſt. And ſo beſeeching him 
to take this his boldneſs in good part, he com- 
mitted him and all his to the gracious protection 
of the Almighty. | 

MXL. COV. qguond. Exon.” 
From London, 6th Feb. | 


Coverdale wrote a month or fix weeks after to the 


A 


be graciouſly pleaſed to grant unto the laity the 


£ 


- 


$5 


archbiſhop again, ſignifying that the Lord Robert 
Dudley ſent him a meſſage, that the queen had 


granted him his firſt-fruits. He lived little more 


than two years after, and died aged 81, living, 
as he promiſed the archbiſhop, quiet, though not 
coming up to the uniformity required, which 
had occaſioned ſo much unquietneſs in others: 
and perhaps relinquiſhing his pariſh before his 
death, For he was buried not at 8. Magnus, 
but S. Bartholomew. | 

t the convocation, 1536, probably, the clergy 
agreed upon a petition to the king, that he would 


reading of the bible in the Zng/iſh tongue; and 
that a new tranſlation might be made for that 
purpoſe ; and ſoon after were iſſued injunctions 
to the clergy by the authority of the king's high- 
neſſe, the ſeventh article of which commands, 
That every perſon or proprietary of any pariſh 
church within this realm, at this great feaſt of 
St. Peter ad vincula, | Aug. 1.] next coming, 
provide a boke of the whole bible, both in Latin 
and alſo in Engliſh, and lay the ſame in the quire 
for every man that will look thereon : and ſhall 
diſcourage no man from the reading any part of 
the bible, either in Latin or Engliſh ; but rather 
comfort, exhort, and admoniſh every man to 
read the ſame, as the very word of God, and 
the ſpiritual food of man's ſoul; whereby they 
may better know their duties to God, to the 
ſovereign lord the king, and their neighbour : 
ever gentilly and charitably exhorting them, that 
uſing a ſober and modeſt behaviour in the read- 
ing and inquiſition of the true ſenſe of the ſame, 
they do in no wiſe ſtifly or eagerly contend or 
ſtrive one with another about the ſame, but refer 
the declaration of thoſe places that be in contro- 
verſy to the judgment of them that be learned.” 
he firſt edition of Matiheæb's bible generally 
known was printed in the year 1537. The title 
15, in an emblematical frontiſpiece cut in wood, 
© The Byble, which is all the Holy Scripture : 
in which are contained, the Olde and Newe 
Teſtament, truly and purely tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh by Thomas Matthew,” 

: | | is Eſaye 
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% F/aye 1. Hearken to, ye heavens, and thou 


earth, geave eare, for the Lorde ſpeaketh. 
M.D.XXXVII.” 


« Set forth with the king's moſt gracious lycence.” 
At the end. 


«© =, The Ende of the Newe Teſtament of the 
whole Byble.” | | 


« © To the honour and praiſe of God was this 
byble prynted and fyneſhed in the yere of our 
Lorde God, a. M.D.XX XVII.” 


The name of Thomas /Aatthew is ſaid to have been 


fictious, and uſed by the real editor 7% 


 Kogers from motives of prudence or fear; for 
although no clamour was raiſed againſt Myles 
Coverdale for his tranflation, the name of Tyndal 
was exceedingly odious to the clergy z and much 
trouble might reaſonably have been expected 
from an acknowledged republication of his tranſ- 
lation. | 


„ None will deny, ſays Fuller, but that many faults 


needing amendment are found in the [TyndaPs] 


tranflation, which is no wonder to thoſe who 
conſider; firſt, ſuch an undertaking was not the 
taſk for a man, but men, Secondly, no great 
deſign is invented and perfected at once. Thirdly, 
Zyndal, being an exile, wanted many neceſſar 
accommodations. Fourthly, his ſkill in Hebrew 
| was not conſiderable; yea, generally learning in 


languages was then but in the infancie thereof. 


Fifthly, our Engliſb tongue was not improved to 
that expreſſiveneſs, whereat at this day it is ar- 
rived. However, what he undertook, was to be 
admired as glorious 3 what he performed, to be 
commended as profitable; wherein he failed, is 
to be excuſed as pardonable, and to be ſcored on 
the account rather of that age, than of the author 
himſelf. Yea, Tyndal's pains were uſeful, had 
his tranſlation done no other good than to help 
towards the making of a becter; our laſt tranſ- 
lators having in expreſſe charge from king James 
to conſult the tranſlation of Tyndal.” 
Matthew's bible is compoſed partly from Tyndal!'s 
and partly from Coverdale's tranſlations, with 
ſome alterations; taking TyndaPs New Teſta- 


ment, and ſuch parts of the Old as were tranſ- - 
lated by him, except that the prophecy of Fonah 


is of Coverdale's tranſlation ; neither is Tyndal's 
prologue prefixed to Fonah, or any other pro- 
logue inſerted, except to the Romans, in that 
which is ſuppoſed to be the firſt edition. Sun- 
dry alterations are made from Coverdale, and 
ſome hare been of opinion, that it was a new 
work undertaken by Coverdale, Tyndal, and 
Rogers, and that the latter tranflated the Apocry- 
pha; but Mr. Lewis thinks that Coverdale had 


» 3 | 
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none to aſſiſt him in his tranſlation, and that he 
was not concerned in that called //aztherv's, but 
only John Rogers, who made a few alterations, 
but not a new tranſlation. 

John Rogers was a native of Lancaſhire, and edu- 
cated at Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1525. From thence he was 
the ſame year choſen junior canon in Cardinal 

M olſey's College (now Chrift church) in Oxford, 
but on the publication of the ſix articles, he fled 
to Germany, and was appointed chaplain to the 
merchants at Antwerp, in whoſe ſervice he re- 
ſided ſome years. Here falling into company, 
and converſing with Tyndal, and Cover dule, (ſays 
Fox) he joined with them in that painful and 
moſt profitable labour of tranflating the bible 

into the Englyh tongue, [which is entitled, The 
tranſlation of Thomas Matthew] married, and 
renounced popery. He was afterwards choſen 
paſtor of a congregation of Proteſtants at Wit. 
temberg in Saxony, having attained a knowledge 
of the language. In the reign of king Edv. VI. 
he came back to England, and was preferred to 
the vicarage of St. Sepulcre's in London. Biſhop 
Ridley likewiſe gave him a prebend in the church 
of St. Paul's, and the Dean and Chapter choſe 
him to be reader of the divinity leſſon there. 
Thus he continued till the reign of queen Mary, 
when preaching a ſermon at St. Paul's, warning 
the people to guard againſt popery, he was called 
before the council, and ſoon after tried and con- 
demned as an heretic. He was the firſt martyr 
who- ſuffered in that reign, being burned at 
Smithfield, Feb. 4, 1555. 

Archbiſhop Cranmer's bible was printed in the year 
1539, though perhaps firft propoſed in convo- 
cation ſix years before, but had at that time 
proved abortive ; and now publiſhed with a pro- 
logue by the archbiſhop. In this bible, the 
tranſlations of Coverdale and Mattheavu ſeem to 
be reviſed and corrected. The P/alms are thoſe 
now uſed in the Liturgy. 

In the year 1538, Grafton and Whitchurch had ob- 
tained permiſhon of king Henry VIII. to print 
the bible at Paris; but when the work was 
nearly finiſhed, by an order of the inquifition 
dated the 19th of December the ſame year, the 
printers were inhibited under canonical pains to 
proceed; and the whole impreſſion of two thou- 
ſand five hundred copies was ſeized and confiſ- 
cated ; but by the encouragement of the Lord 
Cromwell, ſome Fngli/hmen returned to Paris, 
recovered the prefles, types, &c. and brought 
them to London, where the work was reſumed, 
and a bible was finiſhed in 1539; the title of 
which is, | 


« q The 
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© q The Byble in Engli/he, that is to ſaye, the 
content of all the Holy Scripture both of the 
Old and New Teſtament, truly tranſlated after 
the veryte of the Hebrew and Grele textes, by 
the dylygent ſtudye of dyverſe excellent learned 
men, expert in the forſayde tonges. 

& H Prynted by Richard Grafton and Edward 
Whitchurch, Cum privilegio ad imprimendum ſz- 
lum. 1539.“ 

This was called Cranmer's bible, on account of 
the preface, or prologue, which was written by 
the archbiſhop. | | 

Thomas Cranmer was born at Arſlacton in Notting- 
hamſhire, in the year 1489. He was educated 
at Cambridge, admitted a fellow of Jeſus Col- 
lege, and made one of the examiners of thoſe 
who took degrees in divinity. By marrying he 
loſt his fellowſhip ; but his wife dying within a 
year, he was reinſtated. 'The occaſion of his 
preferment was his opinion concerning the king's 
divorce, ** That it might be decided from the 
Scriptures, by learned men in England, as well 
as at Rome: in conſequence of which Mr. 


Cranmer was ſent for to court, and made king's 


chaplainz and writing in favour of the divorce, 
he was promoted to the archdeaconry of T aunton. 
In 1530, being ſent to Italy, Germany, and 
France, to diſcuſs the king's marriage, the pope 


conſtituted him his plenipotentiary throughout 


England, Ireland, and Wales, In 1532, he 
married again; and on the death of archbiſhop 
Warham, was promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, 
and conſecrated in 1533. In 1545-0, he pro- 
cured a repeal of the fix articles, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the communion in both kinds, and a 
public liturgy, &c. Upon king Edwards death 
he appeared for lady Fane Gray, for which he 
was ſummoned before queen Mary's council, 
and committed to the Tower. In the enſuing 
parliament he was attainted, and found guilty of 
high treaſon. His treaſon being pardoned, he 
was next tried at Oxford as an heretic, and 
burned on the 21ſt of March 1555-6, in the 
67th year of his age. 
There are ſeveral editions of archbiſhop Cranmer's 
bible; in particular, one in 1541, under the 
care of Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham, and Heath, 
biſhop of Rochefter ; and another, printed at 
Roan at the charge of Richard Carmarden, 15 56. 
In November 1539, the king appointed lord Crom- 
avell to take eſpecial care and charge, that no 
manner of perſon or perſons within this his realm 
ſhall enterpriſe, attempt, or ſet in hand to print 
any bible in the Engliſb tongue of any manner of 
volume, during the ſpace of five years next en- 
ſuing the date thereof, but only ſuch as ſhall be 
SUPPLEMENT» 
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deputed, aſſigned, and admitted by the ſaid lord 
Cromwell ; and it is not improbable but this 
might have been done in favour of Taverner's 
bible, which appeared at this time: Bale calls it, 
Sacrorum recognitio, ſeu potius verſio nova; but 
Mr. Lewis ſays, that it is neither « bare reviſal, 
nor a correct edition of the \Engli/h bible: nor 
yet ſtrictly a new verſion, but between both; it 
is what may be called, a correction of Matibeau's 
bible, wherever the editor thought it needful. 

He takes in great part of Matthew's marginal 
notes, but omits ſeveral, and inſerts others of 
his own. 

Richard Taverner was born at Briſley in Norfelk in 
the year 1505, and firſt entered at Bene'f-col- 
lege in Cambridge: after a year and half ſpent in 
academical ſtudies, he was choſen one of the 
junior canons of Chr/-church (then Cardinal. 
college) in Oxford, where he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, 1529. From thence he went 
to Staire-Inn, otherwiſe called Strond-Tnn, de- 

ſtroyed for the purpoſe of building Somerſet- 
Houſe, to ſtudy the law, and from thence to the 
Inner Temple; where, it is ſaid, his way was to 
quote the law in Greek when he read any thing 
thereof. In 1534, he went to Court, being 
taken into the ſervice of Sir Thomas Cromwell ; 
and in 1537, was made one of the ſignet in 
ordinary: in which ſituation he made this recog- 
nition of the bible, which was authoriſed to be 
read in churches. 

After Lord CromwelPs death in 1540, he was 
committed priſoner to the Tower for publiſhing 
the bible; but he was ſoon acquitted, and re- 
ſtored to the king's favour, and to his place at 
Court, in which he continued till the acceſſion 
of queen Mary, from which time till her death, 
he retired to his ſeat called Norbiton-Hall, in 
Surry, He was afterwards a great favourite of 
queen Elizabeth, and received from her the ho- 
nour of knighthood. He died at Moodeaton in 
Oxfordſhire, in July 157 5. 

The title of Taverner's bible is, 

e The Moſt Sacred Bible, which is the Holy 
Scripture, conteyning the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, tranſlated into Engliſh, and newly recog- 
niſed with great diligence after moſt faythful 
exemplars, by Rychard Taverner. 

« Harken thou heaven, and thou earth gyve care : 
for the Lorde ſpeaketh. Eſaie i. 

© Prynted at London in Fletęſtrete at the ſygne of 
the ſonne, by John Byddell, for Thomas Barthlet, 

« Cum privilegio ad imprimendum ſolum, 

M. D. XXXIX.“ 

In the convocation held February 6, 1542, the 

archbiſnop in the king's name required the 
D biſhops 
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biſhops and clergy to reviſe the tranſlation of 
the Scriptures ; and for that purpoſe different 
parts of the New Teſtament were put into the 
hands of ſeveral biſhops for their peruſal : the 
Archbiſhop took the goſpel of St. Matthew ; 


Atark was given to LONGLAND, biſhop of Lin- 


colu; Luke, to GARDINER, biſhop of Winchefter; 
John, to GooDRICH, biſhop of Ely; As, to 
Harn, biſhop of Rochefter ; Romans, to Sau- 
SON, biſhop of Chicheſter ; I. and II. Corinthians, 
to CAPON, biſhop of Sarum ; Epheſians, Philip- 
pians, and Colaſſians, to BARLow, biſhop of St. 
David's; I. and II. Theſſalonians, to BELT., biſhop 
of Worceſter ; Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, to 


PARFEw, biſhop of St. Aſaph; I. and II. Peter, 


to HoLGATE, biſhop of Landaff; Hebrews, to 
Skip, biſhop of Hereford; James, the three 
epiſtles of John, and Fude, to 'THYRLEBY, 
biſhop of Weſtminſter ; and the Revelation, to 
WAKEMAN, biſhop of Ghlecefter, and CHAMBERS, 
biſhop of Peterborough. „ 


Many objections were raiſed on various pretences, 


and biſhop Gardiner read a liſt of ninety- nine 
Latin words, which he ſaid would not admit 
of being tranſlated into Eugliſb. By this the 
archbiſhop found that this motion of tranſla- 


tion would come to nothing. And a determi- 
nation of the king's to wreſt the work from the 


biſhops, and place it in the hands of the Uni- 
verſities, ſeems to have had a ſimilar fate: for 
the next year an act was paſſed which condemned 


all Tyndal's tranſlation as crafty, falſe, and un- 


true; and enacted, that all books of the Old 
and New Teſtament of his tranſlation ſhould by 
the authority of this act be aboliſhed, extin- 
guiſhed, and forbidden to be kept and uſed in 


this realm or elſewhere in his majeſty's domi- 


46 


nions. But it was provided, 

That the bibles and New Teſtaments in Engliſb, 
not being of Tyndal's tranſlations, ſhould ſtand 
in force, and not be compriſed in this abolition 
or act, Nevertheleſſe, if there ſhould be found 
in anie ſuch bibles or New Teſtamentes anie 


annotations or preambles, that then the owners 


of them ſhould cut or blot the ſame in ſuch wiſe 
as they cannot be perceived or read, on pain of 
loſing or forfeiting for every bible, &c. 40s. 


Provided, that this article ſhould not extend to 


. the blotting, &c. any quotations. or ſummaries 


of chapters in any bibles.”? | 


It was likewiſe enacted, © That no. manner of 


perſon or perſons, after the firſte day of Ofober 
then next enſuing, ſhould take upon him or them 
to read, &c. openly to other in any church or 


open aſſembly, within any of the king's domi- 


nians, the bible or any part of the Scripture in 
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Engliſh, unleſſe he was ſo appointed thereunto 
by the king, or by any ordinarie, &c. on pain 
of ſuffering a month's impriſonment. Provided, 
that the chauncellor of England, capitaines of 
the warres, the king's juſtices, the recorders of 
any city, borough, or town, the ſpeaker of the 
Parliament, &c. which heretofore have been 

accuſtomed to declare or teache any good, ver- 
tuous, or godly exhortations in anie aſſemblies, 
may uſe any part of the bible or holie Scriptures 
as they have been wont; and that every noble- 
man, and gentleman, being a houſholder, may 


read, or cauſe to be read by any of his familie, 


ſervants in his houſe, orchardes, or garden, and 
to his own familie, anie text of the bible or New 
Teſtament : and alſo every merchant-man, being 


a houſholder, and any other perſons other than 


women, prentiſes, &c. might read to themſelves 
privately the bible, &c. But no woman, (ex- 


cept noblewomen and gentlewomen, who might 


read to themſelves alone, and not to others, any 
texts of the bible, &c.) nor artificers, prentiſes, 
journeymen, ſerving-men, of the degrees of 
yomen or under, huſbandmen, nor labourers, 
were to read the bible or New [Teſtament in 
Engliſhe to himſelf or any other privately or 
openly, upon paine of one month's impriſon- 
ment.” Lewis, p. 149. 


Grafton was called to account for printing Matthew's 


bible 1537, and examined as to the great bible, 
what notes he intended to ſet to it; to which he 
replied, © that he added none to the bible he 
printed, when he perceived the king and the 
clergy not willing to have any.” Yet he was 
confined a priſoner in the Fleet ix weeks, and 
then releaſed on being bound in a bond of 3ool. 
neither to imprint or ſell any more Engliſb bibles 


till the king and clergy ſhould agree upon à 
tranſlation. | 


And again another act was paſſed July 8, 1546, 


whereby the having and reading Tyndal's and 
Coverdale's tranſlations was prohibited, as well 
as the uſe of any other than what was allowed 
by act of Parliament. Thus matters continued 


ſo long as king Henry lived; but, on the acceſ- 
ſion of his ſon Edward VI. they took another 
turn; the reformation was encouraged, and the — 


acts which prohibited the tranſlation of the 
Scriptures were repealed. Injunctions were iſ- 
ſued, and ſent into every part of the kingdon:,, 
among other things enjoining, that within three 
months a bible of the larger volume in Eugliſb, 


and within twelve months Era/mus's Paraphraſe 


on the Goſpels, be provided, and conveniently 
placed in the. churches for the people to read 
in. 

: COMMON 
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COMMON PRAYER: 


The ſame year alſo, 1549, was printed the Book 
of Common Prayer, compiled by Cranmer, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; Day, biſhop of Chicheſter ; 
Goodrich, biſhop of Zly; Skip, biſhop of Here- 
ford ; Holbeach, biſhop of Lincoln; Ridley, biſhop 
of Rocheſter, Thyrleby, biſhop of Wincheſter ; 
Dr. May, dean of St. Paul's; Dr. Taylor, dean 
of Lincoln; Dr. Haines, dean of Exeter; Dr. 
Robertſon, dean of Durham; Dr. Redman, 
maſter of Trinity-College, Cambridge; and Dr. 
Cox, almoner to the king. 


* 


The title : The booke of the Common Praier 


and adminiſtracion of the Sacramentes, and 


other rites and ceremonies of the Churche: after 


the uſe of the Church of Euglande. 


« Londin, in officina Richardi Grafton regij impreſ 


orig, cum privilegio ad imprimendum ſolum. 


c Anno Domini MDXLIX, Menſe Marty. 
DIVISION INTO VERSES, 


On the death of Edward, when Mary came to the 
crown, many of the reformed fled into divers 
parts of Germany : and ſome of them who reſided 
at Geneva, ſetting about a new tranſlation of the 
Scriptures, in the year 1557 the New Teſtament 
was printed at Geneva by Conrade Badius, and 1s 
ſaid to be the firſt in Eugliſb divided into verſes. 
Whatever the antiquity of the Hebrew vowel points 
may be, the diviſion of verſes in the Old Teſta- 


ment is antecedent to the diſcovery of printing, 


or any manuſcripts that are known to exiſt ; but 
in the Greek manuſcripts of the New Teſtament 
there is no diſtinction of verſes, and when they 
were firſt uſed by printers is perhaps not very 
accurately aſcertained. 
Robert Stephens is thought to have been the author 
or inventor of verſes in the New Teſtament, 
which (ſays his ſon in the preface to his Con- 
cordance) he performed in a journey on horſe- 
back [ inter equitandum] from Paris to Lyons. 
Father Calmet ſays, © the firſt diviſion of the New 
Teſtament was made by Robert Stephens in 15 5 1, 
and of the whole bible in 1555. Michaelis ſays, 
<« yerſes were firſt uſed in the New Teſtament 
by Robert Stephens in 1551, and in the Old 'Tef- 
tament by Hugo de St. Claro, a Dominican monk, 


in the twelfth century.” But a Latin bible, 


tranſlated by Sanfus Pagninus, and printed at 
Lyons in the year 1527 or 1528, before Robert 
Stephens had printed any bible, on his own ac- 
count, at leaſt, is divided, the verſes being 
numbered in the margin, and diſtinguiſhed in 
the text by paragraphical marks, both in the Old 
and New Teſtament, and in the Apocrypha. 
The New Teſtament is indeed made into fewer 
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diviſions. St. Matiberu's goſpel, in this edition, 
is divided into 376 verſes (the firſt chapter con- 
taining forty-nine, each of the preſent genealo- 
gical verſes making three) while the preſent divi- 
tion amounts to 1071. The goſpel of St. Mark 
is as 257 to 678. In the Old Teſtament the 
difference is ſmall; in Geneſis only twenty-two 
verſes. Father Calmet notes this bible, but not 
the diviſion of verſes, In the title page the date 
is 1528, but the imprint at the end is, © Veter:s 
ac nov -— a ag nova tranſlatio per Reverendum 
Jacræ Theolo, docto. Sanftem Pagninum Lucen. 
muper edita, explicit. Impreſſa ęſt autem Lugdunt 
Per Antonium du Ry. calcographum diligentiſſimuin 
empenſis Franciſci Turchi, et Dominie Berticinium 
Lucenſium, et Iacobi de Giuntis bibliopole civis Flo- 
rentini. Anno Domini 1527, Die vero xxix Fa- 
nuarii.“ Is there not then reaſon to conclude, 
that Robert Stephens had ſeen this bible, foreſaw the 
utility of verſes, imitated, and improved thereon ? 
The great advantage of ſuch a diviſion is allowed 


by all to whom the uſe of a concordance is 
known. 


PUNCTUATION OF THE BIBLE. 


The punctuation of the bible is a modern. invention. 
In the ancient manuſcripts no marks are found, 
except a point and a blank ſpace. The comma 
was invented in the eighth century; the ſemi- 
colon in the ninth ; the other ſtops were intro- 
duced afterwards. The ſpirits and the accents 


are not earlier, in the opinion of moſt writers, 
than the ſeventh century. | 


CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE. 


The firſt Engliſh concordance that we read of is 
that of Marbeck, printed in the year 1550, by 
Richard Grafton, compiled, as it ſeems, from 
the great bible, i. e. archbiſhop Cranmer”s bible. 

John Marbeck was an organiſt in Wind/or choir, 
and much befriended by biſhop Gardiner. He 
was accuſed and condemned on the ſtatute of the 
Six Articles, but pardoned. 

Another edition of the Geneva Teſtament was 
printed in 1560, in which year the whole bible 
was allo printed at Geneva by Rowland Harle, 
or Hall, in quarto. The perſons who tranſlated 
the Geneva bible, are ſuppoſed to have been 
Ccverdale, Goodman, Gilby, Whittingham, Sam- 
ſon, and Cole; to which ſome add Knox, Bod- 
leigh, and Pullain. The principal were, Cover- 
dale, Whittingham, and Gilby, who did not re- 
turn to England till the whole was finiſhed in 
1560. 1 | 

Chriſtopher Goodman was born in CHeſbire, and after 


a grammatical education ſent to Bragem-noſe-col- 
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lege at Oxford. In 1544 he took his Maſter of 
Arts degree, and in 1547 he was choſen one of 
the ſenior ſtudents of Chr;/?-church, and pro- 
feſſor of divinity, (whether of the Margaret 
lectures or of thoſe founded by Heury VIII. does 
not appear) but quitted his preferment, and went 
abroad on Mary's coming to the crown, firſt to 
Francfort; but afterwards he removed to Geneva, 
with Whittingham and other diſſentients, on ac- 
count of ſome eccleſiaſtical diſputes, where he 


abode till the reign of queen E/izabath, when he 


returned to England, and died at Cheſter in the 
year 1602, | 


Anthony Gilly was likewiſe a refugee. 
SINGING PSALMS. 


William Wihittingham was a Cheſhire man, and edu- 
cated at the ſame college with Chriſtopher Good- 
man in 1545 he was elected Fellow of All 
Souls, and two years after a ſenior ſtudent of 
Chrift-church. He went abroad at the death of 
Eduard VI. and returning in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, he was made dean of Dunholme, 

(Durham) in 1563. He was one of thoſe who 
aſſiſted with Szernhold and Hopkins in tranſlating 
the P/a/ms into metre, and his are diſtinguiſhed 
by the initials W. W. Thomas Norton, of 
Sharpenhaule, or Sharpenhoe in Bedfordſhire, was 
another of the tranſlators. Wood's Athene. 


The firſt edition of Sternbold's pſalms was probably 
in 1552, But before this the P/a/ms in metre 


were printed 1549, faid to be tranſlated by 
Jobn Keeper; and another verſion by Robert 
Crowley, the ſame year. 

T homas Sampſon born about the year 1517, was 
educated at Oxford; and renouncing popery, he 
was ordained by Dr. Ridley, biſhop of London. 
In 1551, he was collated by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury to the living of A Hallows, Bread- 


fireet, which he reſigned in 1553, being, it is 


ſaid, promoted to the deanery of Chichefter. In 
the reign of queen Mary, being married, (his 
wife was the niece of Hugh Latimer) he left the 
kingdom, and retired to Geneva; but on the 
acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, returning to Eng- 
land, in 1561 he was promoted to the deanery 
of Chriſt- church, Oxford, of which dignity he 


was deprived in 1564, for not wearing the habits 


then enjoined. The queen offered him the 


biſhopric of Norwich, which he refuſed, for no 


other reaſon but his averſeneſs from the cere- 
monies and habits of the church. #/od's Athene, 
Thomas Cole was during the reign of queen Mary 
a refugee at Geneva; but returning into England 
in the next reign, he was collated to the arch- 
deaconry of Ee in January 1559, by Grindal, 

4 | 
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biſhop of Londen, and had the rectory of Higb- 
Ongar in Eſſex given him. 


That which was done in the Geneva bible was as 
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follows:. | 


1. Becauſe ſome tranſlations read after one ſort, 
and ſome after another, they noted in the margin 
the diverſities of ſpeech, and reading, eſpecially 
according to the Hebrew. 

2. Where the Hebreau ſpeech ſeemed hardly to 
agree with ours, they noted in the margin, uſing 
that which was more intelligible. 

3. Though many of the Hebrew names were al- 
tered from the old text, and reſtored to the true 
writing, and firſt original, yet in the uſual 
names, little was changed, for fear of troubling 
the ſimple readers. | 
4. Whereas the neceſſity of the ſentence required 
any thing to be added, whether verb, or other 
word, they put it in the text with another kind 
of letter, that it might eaſily be diſcerned from 
the common letter of the text. 

5. As touching the diviſion of the verſes, they 
followed the Hebrew examples, adding the num» 


ber to each verſe, 


6. The principal matters were noted; and the 
arguments, both for each book, and for each 
chapter. | 

7. They ſet over the head of every page, ſome 
notable word, or ſentence, for the help of 
memory. 5 

8. They ſet brief annotations upon all the hard 
places, as well for the underſtanding of obſcure 
words, as for declaration of the text. And for 
this purpoſe they diligently read the beſt com- 
mentaries; and had much conference with godly 
and learned brethren. 

9. They ſet forth with figures certain places in 
the books of Moſes, of the Kings, and Ezekiel; 
which ſeemed ſo dark, that by no other deſcrip- 
tion they could be made eaſy to the reader. 

10. They added certain maps of coſmography, 
of divers places and countries, partly deſcribed, 
and partly by occaſion touched, both in the Old 
and New Teſtament. 1 | 

11. They adjoined two profitable tables: the one 
of interpretations of Hebrew names, and the 
other containing all the chief and principal mat- 
ters of the whole bible. 1 


But in the year 1565 the bible was preparing for a 
| ſecond impreſſion. As this bible had been ſet forth 


before by a joint company of men, (the name 
of one whereof, and [ think the chief undertaker, 
was John Bodleigb) ſo about the beginning of 
March they had finiſhed a careful review and 
correction of this tranſlation, in order to the 
reprinting it. Bodleigb had applied himſelf w 

a _ 
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the queen's ſecretary Cecy!, for the renewing of 
his privilege, with longer term of years than was 
at firſt granted them, for the new printing of 
this bible, that had been by him and his aſſo- 
ciates before publiſhed. But the ſecretary ſuſ- 
pended giving his furtherance, until he had heard 
the advice of the archbiſhop, and biſhop of Lon- 
don. Whereupon Bodleigh repaired unto them, 
and ſignified the charge he and the reſt had been 
at, by the laſt impreſſion, and by the Jate review, 
deſiring their letter to the ſecretary. The ſecre- 
tary, I ſuppoſe, might make ſome ſcruple at the 
encouragement of this new impreſhon ; becauſe 
the biſhops had intended themſelves ſpeedily to 
publiſh a fair and accurate Eugliſb tranſlation. 
But both the archbiſhop and biſhop willingly 
gave their letters to the ſecretary in Bedlergh's 
behalf: writing to him, that they thought ſo well 
of the firſt imprethon, and the review of thoſe 
who had ſince travailed therein, that they wiſhed 
it would pleaſe him to be a means, that twelve 
years longer term might be by ſpecial privilege 
granted him in confideration of the charges by 
him and his affociates in the firſt impreſhon, 
and the review ſithence ſuſtained. And that 
though one other ſpecial bible for the churches 
were meant by them to be ſet forth, as conve- 
nient time and leiſure hereafter might permit 
yet ſhould it nothing hinder, but rather do much 
good, to have diverſity of tranſlations and read- 
ings. And, that if the licenſe hereafter to be 
made went fimply forth, without proviſo of their 
overſight, as they thought it might ſo paſs well 
enough; yet they told the ſecretary, they would 
take ſuch order with the party, in writing [under 
his hand] that no impreſſion ſhould paſs but by 
their direction, conſent, and advice. This was 
writ from Lambeth, ſigned by the archbiſhop, 
and biſhop of London, March g. Strype. 

The reign of queen Mary was too unfavourable for 
any tranſlation of the Scriptures to be printed 
in. England; and except the Geneva Teſta- 
ment before mentioned, we meet with nothing 
but a quarto primer, Latin and Engliſh, after 
the uſe of Sarum, with the piſtles and goſpels 
in Engliſh, printed by John King fon and Henry 
Sutton, 1557. 

In the firſt parliament of queen Elizabeth, held 
January 1558, an act paſſed for reſtoring to the 
crown the ancient juriſdiction over the ſtate ec- 
cleſiaſtical and ſpiritual; and another for the 
uniformity of common prayer, and ſervice in the 
church, &c. The queen alſo appointed a royal 
viſitation, and gave her injunctions, as well to 
the clergy as laity, by which it was ordered, as 
in the reign of Edward VI. that they ſhould, at 
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the charge of the pariſh, within three months, 
provide one book of the whole bible of the largeſt 
volume in £Englih: and within twelve months 
the Paraphraſe of Eraſmus. 


The following year the liturgy was reviewed, and 


altered in ſome paſſages; and being preſented 
to Parliament, was by them received and eſta- 
bliſhed, The perſons employed were, accord- 
ing to Fuller, Maſter Whitehead, once chaplain 
to queen Ann Boleyn ; Parker, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; Grindal, biſhop of London; Cox, 
biſhop of Ely; Pilkington, biſhop of Durham ; 
Dr. May, dean of St. Paul's; and Sir Thomas 
Smith, principal ſecretary of ſtate. And ſoon 
aſter a deſign was formed to make a new tranſla- 


tion of the Scriptures, under the direction of 


Bible. 
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archbiſhop Parker; which however was not 
printed before the year 1568, when it firſt ap- 
peared in folio: this is called The Biſhops? 


The work was divided into ſeveral parcels, and 
aſſigned to men of learning and character, picked 
out for the purpoſe. Moſt of the diviſions are 
marked with great initial letters, ſignifying either 
the titles or names of the perſons employed, 
WILLIAM ALLY, biſhop of Exeter, had the 
Pentateuch for his proportion; and at the end 
there ſtands the capital letters W. E. Jae 
Judges, Ruth, and the two books of Samuel, 


were given to RICHARD DAvIEs, preferred to 


the ſee of St. David's when Yours was tranſ- 
lated to York; it is marked R. M. The four 
books of Kings, and Chronicles, were aſſigned to 
EDwIN SAN DVS, then biſhop of Worcefler. The 
books of Ezra, Nebemiab, Eſther, and Fob, were 
done by one whoſe name is marked A. P. C. 
which probably might ſtand for ANDRE PER- 
SON, one of the archbiſhop's chaplains, and pre- 
bendary of Canterbury. The book of Pſalms is 
ſigned with T. B.; whether this was Thomas 
BENTHAM, biſhop of Coventry, or 'THoMaAs 
BEAcoN, prebendary of Canterbury, is ſomewhat 
uncertain, but moſt probably the Jatter. The 
Proverbs were tranſlated by one who ſubſcribes 
A. P. C. the C. ſtands at ſome diſtance, proba- 
bly to diſtinguiſh the perſon from the former 
A. P. C. Eccleſiaſtes, and Solomon's Song, are 
marked with A. P. E. for ANDREAS PERNE 
Elienſis. Eſaiab, Jeremy, and Lamentations, 
were done by RoBERT HORN, biſhop of Min- 
cheſter. as may be conjectured from the letters 
R. W. Ezekiel, and Daniel, were tranſlated by 
T. C. L. which is ſuppoſed to ſtand for BEN 
THAM, biſhop of Litchfeld. Hoſea, Foel, and 
ſo forward through all the minor prophets, is 
ſigned E. L. and was done by EDMUND GRIN“ 

DAI, 
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DAL, biſhop of London. The Apocrypha, as it is 
ſaid, was tranſlated by PARKHURsT, biſhop of 
Norwich ; the capitals ſubjoined are T. N. Biſhop 
Burnet relates, BARLOw, biſhop of Chicheſter, 


BIB 
mend the ſame to the grace of Almighty Cod. 


From my houſe at Worcefler. Your Grace's in 
Chriſt at commandment. 


« EDW. WIGORN- 


began with E/dras, and tranſlated to the book of And in another letter the ſame pious biſhop puts 


Wiſdom. The four goſpels, the A#s of the Apo/- 
tles, and the epiſtle to the Romans, were given 


the archbiſhop in mind of this great work to 
proceed earneſtly forward in it 


to Cox, biſhop of Ely; the capitals are R. E. Your Grace (ſaid he) Thould much benefit the 


for Ricardus Elienſis, The firſt epiſtle to the 
Corinthians is ſubſcribed G. G. which probably 
may ſtand for GABRIEL GooDMAN, then dean 
of Weſtminſter. The remainder of the New 
Teſtament has no capitals ſubjoined. Archbiſhop 
PARKER had the main direCtion of this affair, 


reviewed the performance, and, it may be, gave 


the finiſhing hand. He employed ſeveral critics 
in the Hebrew and Greek languages to review 
the old tranſlation, and compare it with the ori- 
ginal. One LaAwRENCE, an eminent Grecian, 
was made uſe of to examine the verſion of the 
New Teſtament. He ſeems to have been well 
qualified for this undertaking, managed with 
great exactneſs, and made ſeveral animadver- 
ſions upon the performances of Beza and Eraſ- 
mus in this way.” Coll. Eccl. Hift. 
The biſhop of Worcefter, who was well ſkilled in 
the oriental languages, when he had finiſhed his 
part, ſent it to the archbiſhop, with his letter, 
dated Worceſter, February 6, 1565. 


My duty remembered: according to your Grace's 


letter of inſtruction, I have peruſed the book 
you ſent me, and with good diligence : having 
| alſo, in conference with ſome other, conſidered 
of the ſame, in ſuch ſort, I truſt, as your Grace 
will not miſlike of. I have ſent up with it my 
clerk, whoſe hand I uſed in writing forth cor- 
rections and marginal notes. When it ſhall 
pleaſe your Grace to ſet over the book to be 
viewed by ſome one of your chaplains, my ſaid 
clerk ſhall attend a day or two, to make it plain 
unto him how my notes are to be placed. In 
' mine opinion, your Grace ſhall do well to make 
the whole bible to be diligently ſurveyed by ſome 
well learned, before it be put to print; and alſo 
to have ſkilful and diligent correctors at the 
printing of it. That it may be done in ſuch 
perfeCtion, that the adverſaries can have no oc- 
caſion to quarrel with it. Which thing will re- 
quire a time; ed ſat cito, ſi ſat bene. The ſet- 
ters forth of this our common tranſlation fol- 


lowed 7unfler too much, who doubtleſs was a 


very negligent man in his doings, and often 


ſwerved very much from the Hebrew, Thus, 


truſting that your Grace will take in good part 
any trifles, wherein wanted no good will, I com- 
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church in haſtening forward the bible, which 
you have in hand: thoſe that we have, be not 
only falſe printed, but alſo give great offence to 
many by reaſon of the depravity in reading.” 


To Gueſt biſhop of Rocheſter, the archbiſhop ſent 


60 


the book of P/alms to reviſe; and he ſent it back 
again with his notes and advertiſements, as the 
biſhop of Worcęſter had done. In his letter to 
the archbiſhop, he ſaid, © He had not altered the 
tranſlation, but where it gave occaſion of an 
error. As at the firſt P/alm, at the beginning, 
I turn the preterperfect tenſe into the preſent 
tenſe, becauſe the ſenſe is too harſh in the pre- 
terperſect tenſe. Where in the New Teſtament 
one piece of a pſalm is reported, I tranſlate it in 
the P/alms according to the tranſlation thereof 
in the New Teſtament, for the avoiding of the 
offence that may riſe to the people upon divers 
tranſlations, - Where two great letters be joined 
together, or where one great letter is twice put, 
it ſignifieth that both the ſentences of the words 
be expounded together,” | 


To Parkhurſt biſhop of Norwich, the archbiſhop 


ſent another part of the bible, to make his notes 
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Cc 


and advertiſements upon, who wrote back to the 


archbiſhop, * That he would travail therein with 
ſuch diligence and expedition as he might. 
Davies biſhop of St. David's had another por- 
tion; and he wrote to the archbiſnop, That he 
was in hand with that part of the bible he ſent 
him.“ And again, not long after the year 1 566, 
he wrote the archbiſhop, That he would finith - 
it with as much ſpeed as he could; and that he 
beſtowed for his performance of the ſame all 
ſuch time as he could ſpare.” | 

This biſhop was now very buſy in tranſlating the 
bible into elch, together with William Saliſbury, 
biſhop of Man, a man very learned in the Britiſh 
antiquities. un, 
This buſineſs in correcting the former tranſlation 
of the bible went forward the next year 1566. 
Cox, biſhop of Ely, who ſeems to have had an- 
other part of the holy Scripture committed to 
him, in a letter dated May 3, 1566, had theſe 
words concerning this noble work: I truſt your 
Grace is well forward with the bible by this 
time. I perceive the greateſt burthen will lie 


upon 


ce 
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upon your neck, touching care and travail. I 
would wiſh that ſuch uſual words as we Eneli/h 
people be acquainted with, might ſtil! remain in 
their form and ſound, ſo far as the Hebrew will 
well bear; inkhorn terms to be avoided. The 
tranſlation of the verbs in the P/alms to be uſed 
uniformly in one tenſe, &c. And if ye tranſlate 
bonttas, or miſericordia, to uſe it likewiſe in all 
places of the P/a/ms, & c. God ſend this good 
travail a bleſſed ſucceſs.” 

We ſhall hear more of the archbiſhop Parker's 
care and pains in this tranſlation, under the 
years 1508, 1569, and 1572, when it ſeems firſt 
to have been printed in the largeſt folio, accord- 
ing to Doctor Julꝭ, in his Defence of the Aug— 
4iſ%h Tranſlation againſt Gregory Martin, where 
he ſpeaks of the bible reviſed by divers biſhops 


to be firſt printed in the large volume and au- 


thoriſed for the churches.” Strype's Life of 
Archbiſhop Parker, p. 208. 


There is a peculiarity obſervable in the P/alms of 


this tranſlation, for which there ſeems no appa- 
rent reaſon ; viz. the word D558 is tranſlated 


LoRp, and dy is tranſlated Gop; contrary to 
general, if not (otherwiſe) univerſal cuſtom. 
It is not unlikely, that this circumſtance pre- 
vented the Biſhops' P/a/ms being read in the 
church ſervice, in which the pſalms of arch- 
biſhop Cranmer's bible were uſed, and are con- 
tinued to this day. Cranmer's pſalms are often 
printed in the Biſnops' bibles, and ſometimes in 


the Geneva, either by themſelves, or with the 


proper pſalms of thoſe tranſlations in oppoſite 
columns. 


Matthew Parker was born at Norwich in the year 
1504, and was ſent by his mother (his father 


dying when he was but twelve years old) to the 


Univerſity of Cambridge. He was firſt a bible 
clerk in Corpus Chriſti College, and afterwards a 
fellow. His firſt preferment was the-deanery of 
Stoke, which he obtained by the favour of queen 


Ann Boleyn, to whom he was chaplain.. At her 


death king Henry VIII. appointed him chaplain 
to himſelf, in which capacity he alſo ſerved his 
ſon Edward VI. By the former he was pro- 


moted to a prebend of Eh, and the maſterſhip 
of Corpus Chriſti, (by the election of the fellows, 
at the command of the king.) Edward VI. 


gave him the deanery of Lincoln, with the pre- 


bend of Coldingbam; which preferments he en- 
joyed till the reign of queen Mary, in which, 
for being married, he was deprived, and lived 


Poorly. during her reign. On the acceſſion of 


queen Elizabeth, the ſee of Canterbury being 


vacant, by the death of Cardinal. Pole, he was 


thought the propereſt man for that high place 
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and preferment, and conſecrated December 17, 


1559, and held the ſame fifteen years and five 


months, dying May 17, 1575, in the ſeventy- 
ſecond year of his age. 


A tranſlation of the New Teſtament by Laurence 


Tomſen, who was under-ſecretary to Sir Francis 
Waljingham, was printed in 1576. This was 
afterwards reprinted frequently in the Geneva 
bible, inſtead of the former tranſlation. | 


Theſe labours of the Proteſtants had their effect on 


the Catholics; who, as they would not uſe the 
verſions of thoſe whom they thought heretics, 
yet were a{hamed of having no verſion of Scrip-- 
ture for uſe, ſet themſelves to tranſlate, fo far as- 
they lawfully might. 


In the year 1582, was printed the New Teſtament,. 


tran{lated by the Eugliſb college at Rheimes z and 
twenty-ſeven years after, in 1609, appeared the 


firſt volume, and in 1610, the ſecond volume of 


the Old Teſtament and Apocrypha, printed at 
Doxway, and thence called The Doway Bible. 
Both theſe have been reprinted ſeveral times; 
but an edition in five volumes 12mo, 1750, 
is much improved in point of language, efpe- 
cially from the Doway, which is in many in- 


ſtances very obſcure. The tranſlators were 


William Allen, Henry Holland, George Martin, 


and Richard Briſtol, The notes by Dr. IWor- 
thingten. Le Long ſays, the New Teſtament 


was principally. tranſlated by William. Raynold, or 


Reynolds. 


Dr. William Allen was born in Lancaſhire, and 


educated at Oriel College, Oxford. In the reign 
of queen Mary, he was principal of St, Mary- 
Hall, and canon of York; but on the acceſſion: 
of queen Elizabeth, he went to Lovain, was 
made canon of Cambray and Rheimes, and in 1587 


he was promoted by Pope Pius V. to be cardinal - 


prieſt of $7. Martin's, and archbiſhop of Mech 


lin: he died at Rome in 1594, and was buried in. 
the Engliſh ſchool. | | 


Gregory Martin was born at Macfeld near Min- 


chelſea in Sufſex, and educated at St. John's 
College, Oxford, as one of the original ſcholars. 
placed there by the founder Sir 7 homas White in 


1557, where he took the degree of Maſter of: 


Arts in 1564. Quitting Oxford, he was taken 
into the family of the Duke of Norfolk as tutor 
to his ſon. Being a papiſt, he went to Doway ;. 
where applying himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, 
he was made licentiate in that faculty in 15752. 


and not long after going to Rheimes, he was 


choſen divinity profeſſor to that Univerſity ;. and- 
died in 1592. 


Henry Holland was a Worceſterſhire man, and fellow 
of St. John's in Oxford; from whence he went 
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to Doway, where he took the degree of bachelor 


of divinity, and the order of prieſthood. He 


was living in 1611. 


Richard Briſtol, or Briſtow, was born in the city of 


Worceſter, commenced Maſter of Arts at Oxford 
in 1562, was afterwards fellow of Exeter, and 
in 1569 he left the college and the kingdom. 
Going to Lovain, he abjured the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, and became acquagnted with Dr. Allen; 
who made him the firſt moderator or prefect of 


the divinity ſtudie, at Doway, and afterwards 


committed to his care his new ſeminary at 
Rheimes, where he lived two years, and then 
coming to England for his health, died in 1582. 


Thomas Worthington, a native of Lancaſhire, and 


. tranſlated thence to Rheimes a little before the 


well-deſcended, after taking the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts at Oxford about 1570, went to the 
college of Doway, and ſome years after was 


intended Spaniſh invaſion, he came over to Eng- 


land, was taken up for a ſpy, and committed 
priſoner to the Tower, yet eſcaped with his life, 
Returning to Doway, he reviewed and publiſhed 
the Engliſh tranſlation of the Old Teſtament 
above-mentioned, which had been made at 
Rheimes ſome years before, He commenced 
D. D. at Triers, and was made preſident of the 
Engliſh college at Rheimes. He was alive in 1011, 


At a convocation in the year 1603, ſoon after the 


acceſſion of James I. complaints were made that 
many and great faults exiſted in the tranſlation 


authoriſed to be read; and Fuller ſays, one of 


40 


the beſt things produced by the Hampton- Court 
conference was a reſolution in his Majeſty for a 
new tranſlation of the bible; and to this purpoſe 
the king writes thus to the archbiſhops and 
biſhops :—_ 

Right truſty and well-beloved, we greet you 
well. Whereas we have appointed certain 
learned men, to the number of four and fifty, 
for the tranſlation of the bible, and that in this 
number divers of them have either no eccleſiaſ- 
tical preferment at all, or elſe ſo very ſmall, that 
the ſame is far unmeet for men of their defence. 
And yet we of ourſelf in any convenient time 
cannot well remedy it. Therefore we do hereby 
require you, That preſently you write in our 
name, as well to the archbiſhop of Jork, as to 
the reſt of the biſhops of the province of Canter- 


bury, ſignifying unto them, that we do well and 


ſtraightly charge every one of them, as alſo the 
other biſhops of the province of York, as they 


tender our good favour towards them, that (all 


excuſes ſet apart) when any prebend or parſonage 
being rated in our book of taxations, the prebend 
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to twenty pounds at the leaſt, and the parſonage 
to the like {um and upwards, ſhall next upon any 
occaſion happen to be void, and to be either of 
their patronage or gift, or the like parſonages ſo 
void to be of the patronage and gift of any per- 
ſon whatſoever, they do make ſtay thereof, and 
admit none unto it, until certifying us of the 
avoidance of it, and of the name of the patron, 
(if it be not of their own gift) that we may 
commend for the ſame ſome ſuch of the learned 
men as we ſhall think fit to be preferred to it; 
not doubting of the biſhops' readineſs to ſatisfy 
us herein, or that any of the laity, when we 
ſhall in time move them to ſo good and religious 
an act, will be unwilling to give us the like due 
contentment and ſatisfaction: we ourſelf having 
taken the ſame order for ſuch prebends and be- 
nefices as ſhall be void in our gift, what we write 
to you of other, you muſt apply to yourſelves, as 
alſo not forget to move the ſaid archbiſhop, and 
all the biſhops, with their deans and chapters of 
both provinces, as touching the other point to 
be imparted by you unto them. Furthermore, 
we require you to move all our biſhops to inform 
themſelves of all ſuch learned men within their 
ſeveral dioceſes, as having eſpecial ſkill in the 
Hebrew and Greek tongues, have taken pains in 
their private ſtudies of the Scriptures, for the 
clearing of any obſcurities, either in the Hebrews, 
or in the Greek, or touching any difficulties, or 
miſtakings in the former Engliſb tranſlations, 
which we have now commanded to be tho- 


roughly viewed and amended ; and thereupon to 


write unto them, earneſtly charging them, and 
ſignifying our pleaſure therein, that they ſend 
ſuch their obſervations, either to Mr. Livelie, 
our Hebrew reader in Cambridge; or to Dr. 
Harding, our Hebrem reader in Oxford; or to 


Dr. Andrews, dean of Weſtminſter ; to be im- 


parted to the reſt of their ſeveral companies; 
that ſo our ſaid intended tranſlation may have the 
help and furtherance of all our principal learned 
men within this our kingdom. Given under our 
ſignet, at our palace of Weſtminſter, the two and 
twentieth day of 7h, in the ſecond year of our 
reign of England, France, and Ireland; and of 
Scotland the thirty-ſeventh.” 


This letter being written about three years before, 


it is probable ſeven of the perſons nominated for 
this performance died in the interval, or that fo 
many might have been employed in reviſing the 
tranſlation; for Fuller's liſt of the tranſlators 
amounts but to forty-ſeven. This number 
ranged under fix diviſions entered upon the work 
this ſpring. The names of the perſons, the 

| places 
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places where they met, together with the por⸗ 
tions of Scripture aſſigned each company, are as 


follow: ö | 

„ WESTMINSTER 10. The Pentateuch; the hiftory 

| 5 — hon to the firſt book of the Chronicles exclu- 
Avely. 

Pembroke. Hall in Cambridge, then dean of Weſt. 
minſter, afterwards biſhop of Winchefter. Dr. 


OVERALL, fellow of Trinity- college, maſter of 


Katherine- hall in Cambridge, then dean of St. 
Paulis, after biſhop of Nerwich. Dr. SaRAvIA, 
prebendary of Canterbury, Dr. CLARKE, fel- 

low of Chriſt's- college in Cambridge, vicar of 


Mynſtre and Monckton in Thanet, and one of the 
Dr. LarFitLD, 
fellow of Trinity in Cambridge, and parſon of 


fix preachers in Canterbury. 


Clement Danes : being ſkilled in architecture, his 
judgment was much relied on for the deſcription 
of the tabernacle and temple. Dr. LEICU, 
archdeacon of Middleſex, parſon of 41l- Hallows, 
_ Barking. ' Maſter Bux CLEVY. Mr. KING. Mr. 


| Tomeson. Mr. BEDWELL of Cambridge, (I 


London. | 

CAMBRIDGE 8. From the firſt of the Chronicles, 

evith the reſt of the hiſtory and the Hagiographia, 

viz. Fob, Pſalms, Proverbs, Canticles, Ecclefi- 
aſtes.] Mr. LivELy. Mr, RicRARDSON, fellow 
of Emanuel, after D. D. maſter firſt of Peter- 


think, of St. John's) and vicar of Tottenbam nigh 


houſe, then of. Trinity- college. Mr. CHaDDER- 


TON, after D. D. fellow firſt of Chriſt- college, 
then maſter of Emanuel. Mr. DILLINCGHAM, 
fellow of Chrift-college, beneficed at — in 
Bedfordſhire, where he *died. Mr. Ax pREwsõ, 


and maſter of Feſus-college. Mr. HARRISON, 
the Rev. vice-maſter of Trinity-college. Mr. 
SPALDING, fellow of St. Fchn's in Cambridge, 
and Hebrew. profeſſor therein. Mr. BIN, fel- 


low of Peter-houſe in Cambridge, and Hebrew 


profeſſor therein. b 
« OxFORD 7. The four greater Prophets, with the 
Lamentations, and the twelve leſſer Prophets.) Dr. 
HaRDIiNG, preſident of Magdalen-college, Dr. 
REyNeLDs, preſident of Corpus Chrifti-college. 
Dr. HoLLAND, rector of Exeter-college, and 
King's profeſſor. Dr. KIL Bx, rector of Lincoln- 
college, and Regius profeſſor, Mr. SuirR, 
after D. D. and biſhop of Gloceſter; he made the 


learned and religious preface to the tranſlation. 


Mr. BRETT, bene ficed at Quainton in Bucking - 


hamſbire. Mr. FAIRCLOWE. 


« CAMBRIDGE The Prayer of Manaſſeh, and 


Dr. AnDREWs, fellow and maſter of 
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maſter of Gonvil, and Caiur- college. Dr. Ra p- 
_*CLYFFE, one of the ſenior fellows of Trinitz- 
college. Mr. WAR D, of Emanuel, after D. D. 
maſter of Sidney-· college, and Margaret profeſſor. 
Mr. Downes, fellow of St. John s- college, and 
Greek profeſſor. Mr. Boyst, fellow of St. 
Jobn's-college, prebendary of Ely, parſon of 
Box worth in Cambridgeſhire. Mr. WaR p, of 
King's-college, aftewD. D. prebendary of Chi- 
cheſter, rector of Biſhop's Walthain in . | 

© OxrokD. The four Goſpels, Acts of the A wer 
and Apocalypſe.] Dr. Ravis, dean of Ghriſt- 
church, afterwards biſhop of London. Dr. An- 
Bor, maſter of Univerſity-college, afterwards 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. Dr. EE DES, [inſtead 
of Dr. Eedes, Mr. Lewis has James MoNTAGUE, 
biſhop of Bath and Wells.) Mr. TyompsoN. 
Mr. SAvIIL. Dr. Per vn. Dr. Ravens. Mr. 

HARMER, ee 


„ WEST MINS TER. The Epiſtles of St. Paul, and 


* the other canonical Epiſtles ] Dr. BARLOWE of 
Trinity-hall in Cambridge, dean of Cheſter, at- 
terwards biſhop of Lincoln. Dr. HuTcurnsoN. 
Dr. SPENCER. Mr. FENTON. Mr. RaBBET. 
Mr. SanDERso0n. Mr. DAKINSsS. _ 

c And that they might proceed to the beſt advan- 
tage in their method and management, the king 
fuggeſted the inſtructions following: 98 

c 1. The bible read in the church, commonly cal- 
led the Biſhop's Bible, was to receive as few al- 

terations as might be: and to paſs throughout, 
unleſs the original called plainly for an amend- 
ment. 4 | 


| | | * 2, The names of the prophets and the inſpired 
after D. D, brother to the biſhop of Winchefer, 


writers, with the other names in the text, to be 


kept as near as may be, as they ſtand recom- 


mended at preſent by cuſtomary uſe. _ 
c 3. The old eccleſiaſtical words to be retained. 
For inſtance, the word church not to be tranſ- 
lated congregation,. &c. he” os 
&« 4. When any word has ſeveral ſignifications, that 
which has been commonly uſed by the moſt ce- 
lebrated fathers ſhould be preferred; provided it 
be agreeable to the context, and the analogy of 
faith. ; 3 „ 
6e 5. As to the chapters, they were to continue in 
their preſent diviſion, aud not be altered without 


* 


apparent neceſſity. 


« 6 The margin not to be charged with any notes, 


excepting for the explanation of the Hebrew or 
- Greek words, which cannot be turned without 
ſome circumlocution, and therefore not ſo pro- 
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to Doway, where he took the degree of bachelor 


of divinity, and the order of prieſthood. He 
was living in 1611. 


Richard Briſtol, or Briſtow, was born in the city of 


Worceſter, commenced Maſter of Arts at Oxford 
in 1562, was afterwards fellow of Exeter, and 
in 1569 he left the college and the kingdom. 
Going to Lovain, he abjured the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, and became acquajnted with Dr. Allen; 
who made him the firſt moderator or prefect of 
the divinity ſtudie, at Doway, and afterwards 
committed to his care his new ſeminary at 
Rheimes, where he lived two years, and then 
coming to England for his health, died in 1582. 


Thomas Worthington, a native of Lancaſhire, and 


well-deſcended, after taking the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts at Oxford about 1570, went to the 
college of Doway, and ſome years after was 


. tranſlated thence to Rheimes a little before the 


intended Spaniſh invaſion, he came over to Eng- 
land, was taken up for a ſpy, and committed 
priſoner to the Tower, yet eſcaped with his life, 
Returning to Doway, he reviewed and publiſhed 
the Hngliſb tranſlation of the Old Teſtament 
above-mentioned, which had been made at 
Rheimes ſome years before, He commenced 
D. D. at Triers, and was made preſident of the 


Engliſh college at Rheimer. He was alive in 1011, 
At a convocation in the year 1603, ſoon after the 


acceſſion of James I. complaints were made that 


- many and great faults exiſted in the tranſlation 


authoriſed to be read; and Fuller ſays, one of 
the beſt things produced by the Hampton-Court 
conference was a reſolution in his Majeſty for a 


new tranſlation of the bible; and to this purpoſe 


«c 


the king writes thus to the archbiſhops and 
biſhops :— | | 
Right truſty and well-beloved, we greet you 
well. Whereas we have appointed certain 
learned men, to the number of four and fifty, 
for the tranſlation of the bible, and that in this 
number divers of them have either no eccleſiaſ- 
tical preferment at all, or elſe ſo very ſmall, that 
the ſame is far unmeet for men of their defence. 


And yet we of ourſelf in any convenient time 


cannot well remedy it. Therefore we do hereby 
require you, That preſently you write in our 
name, as well to the archbiſhop of York, as to 
the reſt of the biſhops of the province of Canter- 


bury, ſignifying unto them, that we do well and 
ſtraightly charge every one of them, as alſo the 


other biſhops of the province of York, as they 
tender our good favour towards them, that (all 
excuſes ſet apart) when any prebend or parſonage 
being rated in our book of taxations, the prebend 


to twenty pounds at the leaſt, and the parſonage 
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to the like {um and upwards, ſhall next upon any 


_ occaſion happen to be void, and to be either of 


their patronage or gift, or the like parſonages ſo 
void to be of the patronage and gift of any per- 
ſon whatſoever, they do make ſtay thereof, and 
admit none unto it, until certifying us of the 
avoidance of it, and of the name of the patron, 
(if it be not of their own gift) that we may 
commend for the ſame ſome ſuch of the learned 
men as we ſhall think fit to be preferred to it; 
not doubting of the biſhops” readineſs to ſatisfy 
us herein, or that any of the laity, when we 
ſhall in time move them to ſo good and religious 
an act, will be unwilling to give us the like due 
contentment and ſatisfaction : we ourſelf having 
taken the ſame order for ſuch prebends and be. 
nefices as ſhall be void in our gift, what we write 
to you of other, you mult apply to yourſelves, as 
alſo not forget to move the ſaid archbiſhop, and 
all the biſhops, with their deans-and chapters of 
both provinces, as touching the other point to 
be imparted by you unto them. Furthermore, 
we require you to move all our biſhops to inform 
themſelves of all ſuch learned men within their 
ſeveral dioceſes, as having eſpecial ſkill in the 
Hebrew and Greek tongues, have taken pains in 
their private ſtudies of the Scriptures, for the 
clearing of any obſcurities, either in the Hebrexs, 
or in the Greek, or touching any difficulties, or 
miſtakings in the former Eugliſb tranſlations, 
which we have now commanded to be tho- 
roughly viewed and amended ; and thereupon to 


write unto them, earneſtly charging them, and 


ſignifying our pleaſure therein, that they ſend 
ſuch their obſervations, either to Mr. Livclie, 
our Hebrew reader in Cambridge; or to Dr. 
Harding, our Hebrew reader in Oxford; or to 
Dr. Andrews, dean of Weſtminſter ; to be im- 
parted to the reſt of their ſeveral companies; 
that ſo our ſaid intended tranſlation may have the 
help and furtherance of all our principal learned 
men within this our kingdom. Given under our 
ſignet, at our palace of Wefminfter, the two and 
twentieth day of 7g, in the ſecond year of our 


reign of England, France, and Ireland; and of 
Scotland the thirty-ſeventh.” 


This letter being written about three years before, 


it is probable ſeven of the perſons nominated for 
this performance died in the interval, or that ſo 
many might have been employed in reviſing the 
tranſlation; for Fuller's liſt of the tranſlators 
amounts but to forty-ſeven. This number 
ranged under fix diviſions entered upon the work 
this ſpring. The names of the perſons, the 

| | places 
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places where they met, together with the por- 


tions of Scripture aſſigned each company, are as 


follow :— | 

e WESTMINSTER 10. The Pentateuch ; the hiſtory 
from Joſhua to the firſt book of the Chronicles exclu- 
frvely.] Dr. AnDrREws, fellow and maſter of 
Pembroke-Hall in Cambridge, then dean of Weſt. 
minſter, afterwards biſhop of Winchefter. Dr. 
OvERALL, fellow of Trinity-college, maſter of 
Katheriye-hall in Cambridge, then dean of St. 
Paul's, after biſhop of Nerwich. Dr. SaRavla, 


prebendary of Canterbury. Dr. CLARKE, fel- 


low of Chriſt's-college in Cambridge, vicar of 


 Mynſtre and Monckton in Thanet, and one of the 


ſix preachers. in Canterbury, Dr. LA1FIELD, 
fellow of Trinity in Cambridge, and parſon of 
Clement Danes : being ſkilled in architeCture, his 
judgment was much relied on for the deſcription 
of the tabernacle and temple. Dr. Lr1Gn, 
archdeacon of Middleſex, parſon of All- Hallows, 
Barking. Maſter Bux CLEVY. Mr. KING. Mr. 
Tomepson. Mr. BEDwELL of Cambridge, (I 
think, of St. John's) and vicar of Tottenham nigh 
London. | 5 
« CAMBRIDGE 8. From the firſt of the Chronicles, 
avith the reſt of the hiſtory and the Hagiographia, 
viz. Fob, Pſalms, Proverbs, Canticles, Ecclefi- 
aſtes.] Mr. LivELyY. Mr. RIcRARDSON, fellow 
of Emanuel, after D. D. maſter firſt of Peter- 


houſe, then of. Trinity-college. Mr. CHaDDER- 


TON, after D. D. fellow firſt of Chriſt- college, 
then maſter of Emanuel. Mr. DiLLINGHAMm, 
fellow of Chriſt- college, beneficed at in 


Bedfordſhire, where he died. Mr. AnDREws, 


after D. D, brother to the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and maſter of 7eſus-college. Mr. HARRIZON, 
the Rev. vice-maſter of Trinty-college. Mr, 
SPALDING, fellow of St. 7chn's in Cambridge, 
and Hebrew. profeſſor therein. Mr. Bixc, fel- 
low of Peter-houſe in Cambridge, and Hebrew 
profeſſor therein. | | ; 

« OxrorD 7. The four greater Prophets, with the 
Lamentations, and the twelve leſſer Prophets.) Dr. 
HaRrDiNG, preſident of Magdalen- college. Dr. 
REyNeLDs, preſident of Corpus Chri/ti-college. 
Dr. HoLLAND, rector of Exeter-college, and 
King's profeſſor. Dr. KIL BY, rector of Lincoln- 
college, and Regius profeſſor. Mr. SMITH, 
after D. D. and biſhop of Glocefler ; he made the 
learned and religious preface to the tranſlation. 
Mr. BRETT, beneficed at Quainton in Bucking - 
hamſbire. Mr. FAIRCLOWE. 

„ CamBrRIDGE The Prayer of Manaſſeb, and 

the reſt of the Apocrypha.] Dr. DuPoRT, preben- 

dary of Ely, and maſter of Jeſus college. Dr. 

BRAINTHW AITE, firſt fellow of Emanuel, then 
OUPPLEMENT, 1 
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maſter of Convil, and Caius- college. Dr. Ran- 
'CLYFFE, one of the ſenior fellows of Trinity- 

college. Mr. WarD, of Emanuel, after D. D. 
maſter of Sidney- college, and Margaret profeſſor. 
Mr. Downes, fellow of St. John's- college, and 
Greek profeſſor. Mr. BovsE, fellow of St. 
Jobn's-college, prebendary of Z#ly, parſon of 
Box worth in Cambridgeſhire, Mr. WAR D, of 
King's- college, aftes D. D. prebendary of Chi- 
chęſler, rector of Biſhop's Waltham in Hampſhire. 

„ OXFORD. The four Goſpels, Acts of the Apoſtles, 
and Apocalypſe.] Dr. Ravis, dean of Chrift- 
church, afterwards biſhop of London. Dr. An- 
BoT, maſter of Univerſity-college, afterwards 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. Dr. EE DES, [inſtead 
of Dr. Eedes, Mr. Lewis has JAMES MoxnTAGUE, 
biſhop of Bath and Villa.]! Mr. THompsoN. 
Mr. SavILL. Dr. Per vn. Dr. Ravens, Mr. 
HARMER. Is e 

& WESTMINSTER. The Epiſtles of St. Paul, and 
the other canonical Epiſtles ] Dr. BARLowe of 
Trinity- hall in Cambridge, dean of Cheſter, at- 
terwards biſhop of Lincoln. Dr. HuTcurnsoN. 
Dr. SpENCER. Mr. FENTON. Mr. RaBBET. 
Mr. SAN DERSON. Mr. DAEKINS.““ | 

* And that they might proceed to the beſt advan- 
tage in their method and management, the king 
fuggeſted the inſtructions following :— 

© 1. The bible read in the church, commonly cal- 
led the Biſhop's Bible, was to receive as few al- 
terations as might be: and to paſs throughout, 
unleſs the original called plainly for an amend- 
ment. | 

“ 2. The names of the prophets and the inſpired 
writers, with the other names in the text, to be 
kept as near as may be, as they ſtand recom- 
mended at preſent by cuſtomary uſe. 

“ 3. The old eccleſiaſtical words to be retained. 
For inſtance, the word church not to be tranſ- 
lated congregation, &c. 3 

% 4. When any word has ſeveral ſignifications, that 
which has been commonly uſed by the moſt ce- 

lebrated fathers ſhould be preferred; provided it 
rx agreeable to the context, and the analogy of 
aith. hes 

« 5, As to the chapters, they were to continue in 
their preſent diviſion, aud not be altered without 
apparent neceſſity. _ 


6 The margin not to be charged with any notes, 


excepting for the explanation of the Hebrew or 

Greek words, which cannot be turned without 

ſome circumlocution, and therefore not ſo pro- 
per to be inſerted in the text. 

« 7. The margin to be furniſhed with ſuch cita- 
tions as ſerve for a reference of one place of 
eee wy 

E | « 8, Every 


cc 
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8. Every member of each diviſion to take the 
chapters aſſigned for the whole company; and 


after having gone through the verſion or correc- 


tions, all the diviſion was to meet, examine their 


cc 


reſpective performances, and come to a refolu- _ 


tion which parts of them ſhould ſtand. | 
9. When any diviſion had finiſhed a book in this 


manner, they were to tranſmit it to the reſt to 


«c 


be farther conſidered. | 

10. If any of-the reſpeAive diviſions ſhall doubt 
or diſſent upon the review of the book tranſ- 
mitted, they were to mark the places, and ſend 
back the reaſons of their diſagreement: if they 
happen to differ about the amendments, the diſ- 
pute was to be referred to a general committee, 


couſiſting of the beſt diſtinguiſhed perſons drawn 


- 


= 


application was made by the vice-chancellor to 
the biſhop of London for the reſolution of them. 


out of each diviſion. However, this deciſion 
wis not to be made till they had gone through 
the work. . 5 

11. When any place is remarkably obſcure, let- 
ters were to be directed by authority to the moſt 
learned perſons in the Univerſities, or country, 
for their judgment upon the text. 

12. The directors in each company were to be 
the deans of WVeſiminſter and Cheſter, and the 


king's profeſſors in Hebrew and Greek in each 
Univerſity, - 


„% 13. The tranſlations of Tyndal, Matthew, Co- 


verdale, Whitchurch, and Geneva, to be uſed 
when they came cloſer to the original than the 
Biſhops' Bible. | 

Lafily, Three or four of the moſt eminent di- 


vines in each of the Univerſities, though not of 


the number of the tranſlators, were to be aſſigned 
by the vice-chancellor,. to conſult with other 
heads of houſes for reviewing the whole tranſla- 
tion. | | 

A copy of theſe inſtructions being ſent, as has 
been ſaid, to Mr, Lively at Cambridge, and, it 
is to be ſuppoſed, other cupics of them to Dr. 


Harding the king's reader of Hebrew at Oxford, 


and Dr. Andrews, dean of Weſtminſter ; it ſcems 
as if (ſome other doubts ariſing concerning them) 


To which his Lordſnip replied, © That to be 


ſure, if he had not PRA? ſo much unto them 
already, it was his Majeſty's pleaſure, that be- 


| fides the learned perſons employed with them for 
the Hebrew and Greek, there ſhould be three or 


fower of the moſt eminent and grave divines of 
their Univerſity, aſſigned by the vice-chancellor 


upon conference with the reſt of the heads, to 


be overſeers of the tranſlations, as well Hebrew 


as Greek, for the better obſervation of the rules 


appointed by his Highneſs, and eſpecially con- 


cc 
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cerning the third and fourth rule : and that when 
they had agreed upon the perſons for this pur- 
poſe, he prayed them to ſend him word thereof.? 
This letter is inſcribed, To the right worſhip. 
ful Dr. Cowell, vice- chancellor, and dated at 
Fulham the 30th of Auguſt 1604; and to it is 
added by way of poſtſcript, “ that at the verie 
writing thereof, a learned epiſtle was delivered 
unto him of Mr, Broughton, which though it was 
of an old date, yet'be thought good to ſend it 
unto them, that Mr. Lively and the reſt might 
have the peruſal of it, if they had not before ſeen 
it.“ This letter ſeems to be that before men- 
tioned to the learned nobility of England, touch- 
ing tranſlating the bible, or elſe that to king 
James, written on occafion of this tranſlation 
being ordered by him, as is before- mentioned. 

The biſhop of London, at the ſame time that he 
wrote to the vice- chancellor, &c. at Cambridge, 


ſent letters to the ſeveral biſhops, wgth copies of 


the king's letter before mentioned. A copy of 
one of theſe to the biſhop of Norwich, which 


immediately follows the king's letter, runs thus: 


Your lordſhip maie ſee how carefull his Majeſtic 
is for the provideing of lyvings for theis learned 
men. I doubt not therefore but your lordthip 
will have that due regarde of his Majeſtie's re- 
queſt herein as is fitt and meete, and that yow 
will take ſutche order with your chancellor, re- 
giſter, and ſutche your lordſhip's officers who 
ſhall have intelligence of the premiſſes, as alſo 


with the deane and chapter of your cathedralle 


church, whom his Majeſtic likewiſe requireth to 
be putt in mynde of bis pleaſure therein, not for- 
gettinge the latter parte of his Majeſtie's letter 
rowchinge the informinge of yourſelfe of the fit- 
teſt linguiſt within your dioces for to . 
and ſpeedily to returne that which his Majeſtie is 
ſo carefulle to have faithfully performed. I could 
wiſh your lordſhip would for my diſcharge re- 
turne me in ſome few lynes the tyme of the re- 


ceipte of theis letters, that I may diſchardge that 


« 


dutie which his Majeſtie by theis his letters hath 
layed upon me. And foe I bidd your lordſhip 
right hartely farewell, From Fulham, this 31ſt 
of July 1604. Your lordſhip's loving friend and 


brother, | 
| | RICHARD LONDON. 
Delibat. apud Ludbam, 16 Auguſti 1604 
His Majeſtie's meaning is, that twoe lyvings 

ſhould be ſtayed, one of your owne, and one of 
a lay patron's.“ | 


«© In his Majeſty's letter was a clauſe, that R. L. 


and the archbiſhops of both provinces, (ould 

not forget to move the deans and chapters 25 

towchinge the other pointes to be imparted other 
wi 
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_ wiſe by them unto the ſaid deans,” 8&c. This in 
another letter to the biſhop of Norwich, wrote at 
the ſame time with the other, his lordſhip tells 
him is referred to his relation. And this he ſaid 
it was. There are manie as your lordſhip per- 
ceyveth, who are to be imployed in this tranſ- 
latinge of the bible, and ſundry of them muſt of 
neceſſitie have their chardges borne, which his 
Majeſtie was very ready of his moſt princely diſ- 
poſition to have borne, but ſome of my lords, as 
things now- goe, did howlde it inconvenient. 


Whereuppon it was left to me to move all my 
| brethren, the biſhopps, and likewiſe every ſe- 


verall deane and chapter, to contribute toward 
this worke. According therefore to my dutie, 
I hartely pray your Lordſhip not onely to thinke 
your ſelfe what is meete for yow to give for this 
purpoſe, but likewiſe to acquaint your deane and 
chapter not onely with the ſaid clauſe of his Ma- 
jeſtie's letter, but likewiſe with the meaninge of 
it, that they may agree upon ſutche a ſomme as 
they meane to contribute. I doe not thinke, that 
a thouſand marks will finiſhe the work to be im- 
ployed as is aforeſayd; whereof your lordſhip 
with youre deane and chapter having due conſi- 
deracion, I muſt require yow in his Majeſtie's 
name, accordinge to his good pleaſure in that 
behalfe, that afloon as poſſibly yow can, yow 
ſend me word what ſhall be expected from yow 
and youre ſaid deane and. chapter. For I am to 
acquaint his Majeſtie with every man's liberality 
towards this moſt godly worke. And thus not 


doubtinge of your eſpeciall care for the accom- 


pliſhment of the premeſſes, and deſyringe your 
lordſhip to note the date to me of your receipt 
of this letter, I commit your lordſhip unto the 
tuicion of Almightie God. From Fulban this 
31ſt of July 1604." © 
Delibat. apud Ludham, 16 Auguſti 1604.” 

« What ſucceſs theſe laſt letters met with does not 
appear; but it ſeems as if they had but a very 
cold reception. The two Univerſities, we have 
ſeen, were before ordered to entertain in their 
| colleges ſuch as came out of the country thither 
on this occaſion, without any charge unto them, 
&c. Accordingly, the writer of Fob» Bois's life 
in MS. who was rector of Boxwworth near Cam- 


bridge, tells us, that part of the Apocrypha was 


_ allotted to him, and that all the time he was 
about his own part, his diet was given him at 
a 25 where he abode all the week till Sa- 

turday night, and then went home to diſcharge 
his cure, and returned thence on Monday morn- 
ing; and that when he had finiſhed his own part, 
at the earneſt requeſt of him to whom it was 
aſſigned; he undertook a ſecond, and then was 
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in commons at another college. As for thoſe 
who were appointed to meet at We/tminfter, they 
ſeem, for the moſt part, to be very well pro- 
vided for. What then was to be done with the 


thouſand marks which were to be raiſed, by way 


of contribution, on the biſhops, and deans, and 
chapters? 


© However this be, almoſt three years it ſeems were 


WW 


ſpent in this ſervice, the entering on which was, 


perhaps, ſomewhat delayed by Mr. Edward 
' Lively's death. At the end thereof, the writer 


of Mr. Bois's life tells us, the whole work being 
finiſhed, and three copies of the whole bible ſent 
to London, viz. one from Cambridge, a ſecond 
from Oxford, and a third from Weſtminſter ; a 
new choice was to be made of two out of each 


company, fix in all, to review the whole work 


and poliſh it, and extracꝭ one out of all the three 
copies, to be committed to the preſs. For the 
diſpatch of this buſineſs, Mr. Andrew Downes, 
fellow of St. John's- college, and the king's Greek 
profeſſor at Cambridge, and the aboveſaid Mr. 


John Bois, were ſent for up to London out of the 


Cambridge company; where, meeting their four 
fellow-labourers, they went daily to Stationer' s- 
hall, and in three quarters of a year fulfilled their 
taſque. All which time they received thirty 
pounds each of them by the week from the com- 
pany of ſtationers, though before they had no- 
thing; which ſeems a confirmation of what was 
before obſerved, that the propoſal of raiſing one 


thouſand marks on the biſhops, &c. was rejected 
by them. Laſt of all, Bilſon, biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, and Dr. Myles Smith, who from the very 
beginning had been very active in this affair, 
again reviewed the whole work, and prefixed 
arguments to the ſeveral books: and Dr. Smith, 
who for his indefatigable pains taken in this work 


vas ſoon after the printing of it deſervedly made 


biſhop of Gloucęſter, was ordered to write a pre- 
face to it, the ſame which is now printed in 
the folio editions of this bible; the firſt of which 
was, I think, at London, A. D. 1611. Much 
the ſame account of the manner of making and 


finiſhing this tranſlation was given afterwards by 
the Engliſb divines at Dort, in a paper which 


they delivered to the Synod, Nov. 20, 1618, only 
with this difference, that in this paper the tranſ- 


lators are ſaid to be divided into fix companies, 


conſiſting of ſeven or eight each, or about forty- 


: eight in all; and that out of theſe, twelve ſelect 


men met together to review and correct the 
whole work.” 


This tranſlation was firſt printed in the = 1011, 


(ſo ſays Fuller, but Dr. Durell ſays 1612), on a 
black type, The * to the Old Teſtament 
E 2 | is 
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is a copper-plate, with an emblematical border, 
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MARGINAL REFERENCES. 


engraved by Boel. The title of the New Teſ- In the year 1664, Jahn Canne publiſhed a bible of 


tament is in a border cut in wood, with the 
heads of the Twelve Apoſtles, tents of the Tribes, 
&c. 


date of this edition. The ſcarcity of title- pages 
began the doubts, which were ſtill ſtrengthened 
by the total want of the folio dated 1612, and 
the date 1613 frequently found to the letter-preſs 
title of the Old Teſtament, with a wooden bor- 
der, in the ſame bible where the date to the New 
Teſtament is 1611. hs 
We can only account for this by ſuppoſing, what is 


very reaſonable, that the copper-plate was ſoon 


' worn out, and abſolutely unfit to afford half the 
number neceſſary to ſupply the churches through- 
out the kingdom. As many therefore as could 
be, were wrought off and publiſhed, probably 
enough to-ſupply the ſale till the year 1613; 
when a new title-page 1s placed to this very im- 
preſſion, and likewiſe to another folio printed on 
a black type of a different ſize. But the title- 
page of the New Teſtament being letter-preſs, 


and the border engraved on wood, would ſerve 


for as numerous an impreſſion as the reſt of the 
bible, and conſequently the whole number was 
wrought off at once to ſerve for the whole edi- 
tion. But a new title-page being abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the Old, was probably dated, accord- 
ing to the time of printing, in 1613. The en- 
graved titles are ſcarce: we have heard of four, 


namely, at the Britiſh Muſeum, at the Bodleian, 


in the poſſeſhon of the Rev. Mr. Harper at the 
Britiſh Muſeum, and in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Denyer. | 
the laſt ſeems to have ſuffered ſome kind of eraſe- 
ment, but the other two are perfectly fair, and 
beautiful engravings. | | 

In 1612, a quarto edition was printed on Roman 


type, with an engraved title copied from the folio 


by Faſper J/ac. | 
Arche —.— of the preſent century, we read 
in Le Long an account related ſeemingly with 
good credit, that Athias, the celebrated 7er 
printer at Amſterdam, printed an edition of the 
Engliſh bible, (probably the Old Teſtament only, 
and for the uſe of the Fews) during the whole 


impreſſion of which he did not, for the ſheets in 


ſucceſſion, diſtribute the types, but kept the 
whole forms ſtanding ; and that of this impreſ- 
ſion Athias himſelf boaſted he had ſold more 
than a million of copies. | 

We have now feen what difficulties the tranſlation 
of the bible had to ſtruggle with, before it could 
be accompliſhed: the perſeverance of its friends 
is entitled to our maſt grateful acknowledgments. 


It has been a matter of doubt, and an ob- 
| jeCt of no ſmall enquiry, to aſcertain the exact 


The firſt is much damaged, the date of 


In 


the preſent tranſlation in octavo, with many 
marginal references. Mr. Blayney examined 
theſe for his edition of the Oxford bible in 1769. 
John Canne was a leader of the Engli/h Browni/ts 
at Amſterdam, by whom he was choſen paſtor at 
the death of Dr. Ainſauarthᷣ. > 

1677, a bible was printed by Hayes at Cambridge, 
with many references added to the firſt edition ; 


and in 1678, a bible alſo was printed at Cam- 


bridge with \ti]l more references, the labour of 
Dr. Scattergood, rector of Wilwick and Elverton 
in Northamptonſhire, and one of the compilers of 
the Critici Sacri. Probably the former of 1677 
might likewiſe have been by his care. According 


to Le Long, this bible was reprinted at London 
in oQtavo 1679; at Oxford in folia 1680; at 
Oxford in folio and quarto with Uſer's chrono- 
| logy 1682; at London in octavo 1683; at Cam- 
bridge in quarto 1683; at Oxford in folio 1684 ; 


at London in 12mo. 1684; at Oxford — 1686 z 
at Oxford in folio 1688; and at London in 12mo. 
1717; but as to the Oxford edition of 1680, 


there is certainly a miſtake, unleſs there be two 


In 


folio editions of that year, for the copies in the 
Britiſh . Muſeum and the Bodleian libraries moſt 
certainly do not contain Dr. Scattergood's margi- 
nal references. : RY 

the year 1699, a new edition of the Royal Bible 
in quarto was printed at London, with a great 
addition of parallel texts and a new chronologi- 


cal index, by Dr. Teniſon, archbiſhop of Canter- 


| It is not to 


bury, and Dr. Lloyd biſhop of Worceſter, which 
has been. many times reprinted in folio and 
quarto.. 7 oh, , 

be underſtood that archbiſhop Teniſn 
and biſhop Lloyd were at all concerned in the 
printing or editing of this bible, further than 
ſending to the printers the additional parallels 
and new tables, having no ſuperintendance of 


the preſs: and this is but juſtice to their me- 


mory to declare; for the firſt edition was ſo full 
of typographical errors, that a complaint was 
exhibited againſt the printers by the clergy of 
the Lower Houſe of Convocation. | 


T he gradual increaſe of parallels from the firft edition, 


by different editors, will appear by the following 


ſcales | 


5 Old Teſt. Apoc. N. Teſt. Total. 
Firſt Edition 1611 — 6588 885 1527 8980 
Hayes's Edition 1677 — 14629 1409 9857 25895 
Dr. Scattergocd 1683 — 20357. 1417 11371 33145 
Bp. Teniſon and Lloyd 1704 24352 1419 13717 39488 
Mr. Blayney 1769 © 43318 1772 19893 64983 
Biſhop Willon = = 19993 66955 


45190- 1772 
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Mr. Purver”s tranflation of the bible was publiſhed 


in 1764, in two volumes folio, 


Anthony Purver was one of the people called 


Duakers, and born at Up- Huſbyrne, near Andover 
in Hampſhire, of very poor parents. He was 
apprenticed to a ſhoemaker in the ſame place, 
and followed that buſineſs for ſome years ; while 
he was apprentice, journeyman, and maſter, it 


was his conſtant cuſtom to ſtudy the Latin, Greet, 


and Oriental languages; but he never took much 
pains in his Enghſn, confining his reading in that 


language chiefly to old authors. 


He kept a 
ſchool ſome time in his native place ; and about 
the year 1740 went and ſettled, as a ſchool- 
maſter, at Frenchay near Briſtol, and continued 
there, and at Fi/h-ponds in Stapleton, for about 
twenty years; when he removed to Andover, 
where he died about the year 1777 or 1778. 


The object of his inſatiable purſuit after the Dead 


Languages was, a deſire of underſtanding the 


| Scriptures in the original; and after he was to- 


lerably verſed in the Hebrew, he formed a reſo- 
lution of tranſlating the whole bible; which, as: 
it ſeems, was at firſt intended to have been prin- 


ted in occaſional numbers: for in the year 1746, 
that eminent phyſician the late Dr. Fothergill 


wrote a letter to the Gentleman's Magazine, in 


which he ſtrongly recommends him as the au- 


thor of a work then publiſhing, which was to be 


continued in numbers if it met with encourage- 


ment; being a tranſlation of the Scriptures, un- 
der the title of © Opus facra in Biblia elaboratum.”” 
Dr. Fothergill in his letter, after ſpeaking in high 
terms of his learning, ſays, © As to his perſonal 


character, he is a man of great ſimplicity of 


manners, regular conduct, and a modeſt reſerve; 
he is ſteadily attentive to truth, hates falſhood, 


and has an unconquerable averſion to vice; and 
to crown the portrait, he is not only greatly be- 


T 


nevolent to mankind, but has a lively ſenſe of 
the divine attributes, and a profound reverence 
of, and ſubmiſſion to, the Supreme Being.” 
Mr. Purver is not named: but that it is appli- 
cable to him, we are obliged to Mr. 7ojeph 


Fry of Briſtol, as well as for other circumſtances. . 


relating to this extraordinary man. 


he mode of publication in numbers ſeems to have 


been unſucceſsful, and in all probability ſoon 
dropped: yet it did not prevent his. going on 


Mr. Purver afterwards reviſed the whole, and 
made conſiderable alterations and corrections for 
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a ſecond edition, which, however, has not yet 
taken place; but the MS, remains in the pollef-- 
fion of his grandſon Fehn Purver Bell. 
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Thus we have endeavoured to ſet hefore the reader 


I 


ſuch a hiſtory of the bible as may anſwer moſt of 
the principal queſtions uſually aſked on the- 
ſubject. — The length of this article muſt be juſ- 
tified by its importance. There are many colla- 
teral enquiries which might be entered into, but. 
a hint of them is ſufficient. 


Let us admire the providence of God which firſt 


cauſed the preſervation of Tw.0 copies, the Sa- 
maritan and the 
into ſeveral languages, which may be regarded as- 
ſo many copies, and eſpecially the Greek tranſla- 
tion, becauſe we have many helps among our 
claſſical ſtudies for acquiring a competent inti-- 
macy with this language. Nor let us cloſe with- 
out acknowledging our moſt weighty obligations: 


to our predeceſſors in Britain; whoſe labours. 


have tranſmitted their names with immortal ho- 
nour. To fay that their tranſlation is free from: 


| faults, would be to deſcribe them rather as an- 


gels than men: nevertheleſs, let no one defpiſe- 


their performance, till he has qualified himſelf. 
to undertake ſuch another, —and then, two pages 


of tranſlation, attempted by himſelf, will make 


* 


him fully ſenſible of the advantages we receive 
from thoſe who have ſuſtained that labour before 
us.— But, after acknowledging that much has 


been done, we muſt alſo admit that much remains 
to be done; and we take this opportunity of 


ſuggeſting a few brief hints on the ſubject. 
is not to be denied, that a tranſlation of holy 
Scripture, if undertaken by authority in the pre- 


| ſent day, would have many advantages over thoſe 


with his tranſlation z which, after thirty years, 


he finiſhed ; but was unable to publiſh it, nor 
could he meet with a bookſeller who would run 
the hazard of aſſiſting him: at length Dr. Fo- 


 thergill ſtood his friend, gave him a thouſand 


pounds for the copy, and publiſhed it at his own 
expence. 


which attended king James's tranſlation. The 
ſtate of knowledge is much improved, by the la- 
bours of many learned men, in the ſucceeding. 
interval of time; and, without determining whe- 


ther religious knowledge be improved, or injured,. 


by what variations in opinion have been ſince in- 
troduced, we are certain that geographical know- 


ledge is much more correct, as well as extenſive. 


that the knowledge of natural hiſtory, and na- 
tural philoſophy, of the cuſtoms, manners, modes 
of thinking, and turns of expreſſion, among the 


Orientals, and many other requiſites, are better: 


underſtood at preſent than they were formerly, 
and theſe are always of conſequence, and occa- 
ſionally, are of the utmoſt importance, in many 
paſſages of Scripture. The principles of general 
ſcience, alſo, are more widely diffuſed than they 


formerly; 
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formerly were among ſtudents profeſſedly at- 
tached to divinity; and 1 beg leave to obſerve, 


with confidence, that knowledge limited to di- 
vinity, or the principles which lead to ſalva: 


tion, though drawn from the bible itſelf, and 


however indiſpenſable, abſolutely indiſpenſable 
it may be, yet it is not ſufficient to enable any 
one to underſtand, ſo far as correctiy to tranſlate, 
the bible, which furniſhes it. I ſay, correctly 
to tranſlate, becauſe, though the chief, and to 
us, every way che moſt important intention of. 
the bible is, to make men wiſe to ſalvation, yet 
there are in it, and connected with it, ſo many 
collateral circumſtances, ſo many incidents, ob- 
ſervations, and notices, of various kinds, that if 
theſe be negleCted, or ill-performed, or miſun- 
_ . derſtood, we not only injure Scripture by ſuch 
-miſtakes, but we perhaps put a ſtumbling-block 
in the way of thoſe more enlightened readers, 
-who, when they obſerve theſe errors, may be 
too apt to reject the whole on their account; 
and by detecting blemiſhes, which need little 
beyond inſpeCtion to be detected, they may con- 
ceive that contempt of the ſacred writings, which 
under a more favourable, and correct verſion, 
would never have entered their minds. 
We ought alſo to remark that our language has 


. undergone ſome changes in the courſe of two 


centuries, which have varied it from being pre- 
ciſely the ſame as when our tranſlators wrote. 
Many words which were then polite, and elegant, 


are now vulgar, to ſay the leaſt, and ſome perhaps 


we might juſtly call groſs, if not obſcene. 
Now, if the 
venerators of the letter of Scripture, yet think 
it proper to ſubſtitute other words in their read- 
ings for thoſe of this nature in the text, would 


there be any imputation on thoſe tranſlators who 


ſhould venture to imitate this decency ? Other 
words, alſo, which were, more or leſs, equivocal 
or ambiguous, in the days of king James, are 
now ſettled to a deciſive and certain meaning; if 
that meaning be what our tranſlators had in view, 
no harm enſues; but if it be an application con- 
trary to their intention, the fault lies not in the 
tranſlators, but in the language. And this is 
more noticeable ſtill, in thoſe words which have 
.changed their import, and are now uſed in a 
| contrary meaning from what our forefathers 
annexed to them. | 


eau themſelves, thoſe ſuperſtitious 
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like common narration ; and this, if the nature 


of the original language allowed of ſudden and 


rapid tranſitions without falſification or confu- 


ſion, yet in a tranſlation, is very often, the cauſe 
of great apparent perplexity. And this perplexity 
is occaſionally encreaſed by improper diviſions 
of chapters and verſes. 


It is much more eaſy to notice theſe, and other 


ſources of imperfeCtion, in our public verſion, 
than it is to prevent them, or to provide againſt 
their recurrence in any tranſlation which may 
hereaſter be made. Whether, the difficulty of 
removing them entirely be ſufficient to juſtify 


the ſuſpenſion of every attempt to correct them, 
we do not determine. Undoubtedly, the pre- 
ſent verſion is ſufficient to all purpoſes of piety; 


and the obſervations we have made refer rather 
to the finiſhing of the ſuperſtructure, than to 


the foundation of ſuch an edifice: or rather, 


perhaps, to the removal of ſome gothic protv- 
berances, which disfigure the appearance of the 
performance, and which are cumberſome, at 
leaſt, and unpleaſant to beholders, if they be 
not dangerous to the ſtability of the building. 


We ought not to paſs without applauſe, the labours 


of thoſe learned men who, by tranſlating por- 
tions of Scripture, have greatly facilitated the 
undertaking of a verſion entirely new, and com- 
plete, whenever that ſhall be thought proper to 


be done. In fact, it ſeems to be one previous 


ſtep neceflary to the ſucceſs of ſo extenſive a de- 


ſign, that every part of the ſacred volume ſhould 


be critically examined, carefully rendered, and 
its true meaning given by individual ſtudy, before 
a general reviſion of the whole ſhould be com- 
manded and adopted; becauſe, fuch verſions 
being ſubmitted to the opinion of capable judges 


long before the text is definitively ſettled, and 


being ſubject to the inveſtigation and correction 
of numeroas readers, among the public at large, 
their merits are more likely to be fairly appre- 
ciated, than by a ſmaller number of judges, 
though ſuch may be very competent, or on the 
ſpur of an occaſion, when the impatience of the 
public may prevail over ſedate deliberation, 


We have thrown out theſe hints, by way of ſhew- 


ing the magnitude of the ſubject; far from 
meaning to diſcourage eyen the humbleſt endea- 
yours which may have. the illuſtration of Scrip- 
ture for their object, we rejoice when any exer- 


I cannot refrain from complaining alſo, of the 
flovenly manner in which the preſs has been con- 
ducted in all our public editions; what ſhould 
be printed as poetry is % as proſe 3 what ſhould 
we marked as a quotation, or a ſpeech, reads 


tions are made to accompliſh that deſirable pur- 
poſe ; and though all may not be eminently ſuc- 
ceſsful, yet as each may contain ſomething va- 
luable, and may prove advantageous to the whole, 
and to the general promotion of biblical learn- 

— gg 
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ing, we are tempted to accommodate the words 


of Moſes, Would God that all the Lord's peo- 
ple were prophets.” 


One word more—a very correct and extenſive ac- 


quaintance with the Eugliſb language itſelf, is a 
quality by no means to be omitted in a tranſla- 
tor: we wiſh this were ſtrictly attended to, as 


then the choice of words among many which 


appear ſynonimous, or which ſeem equally to 
expreſs the import of the original, would be not 
only more copious, but more ſignificant, more 
harmonious, and more dignified, | 
BIRTH, is taken for the natural deſcent of off- 
ſpring from its parent : figuratively, it imports 
an entire change of principles, manners, and 
conduct. Vide REGENERATION. | 
BLEMISHES. were of various kinds on men, or 
on animals. 
on men, excluded prieſts from performing their 
ſacred functions: and on animals, excluded them 
from being offered on the altar, &c. Vide 
Lev. xxii. 20, 21, &c. xxiv. 19, 20. Deut. xv. 21. 
BLESS, BLESSING : this action is referred to 
God, and to man. Without any doubt, the 
inferior is bleſſed by the ſuperior. 
bleſſes, he beſtows. that virtue, that efficacy, 
Which renders his bleſſing effectual. His bleſs 
ſings are either temporal or fpiritual ; bodily or 
mental; but in every thing they are productive 
of that which they import : whereas, the bleſ- 
ſings of men are only good wiſhes, and as it 
were, a-peculiar kind of prayer for the welfare 
of the ſubject of them. God's bleſſings extend 
into the future life, but no gift of ene man to 
another, as of a parent to his child, can exceed 
the limits of the preſent ſtate. 
Bleſſing was an act of thankſgiving to God for his 


mercies, rather, for that ſpecial mercy which, 


at the time, occaſioned the act of bleſſing; as 


for food, for which thanks were rendered to 


God—or for any other good. 
Thoſe prophetic prediCtions of the ancient patri- 


archs, which we uſually call 5% inge, are much 


rather, hints of what ſhould be the character, 
diſpoſition, or circumſtances of thoſe to whom 
they referred. They were, probably, grounded 
in ſome degree, on obſervations made reſpect- 


ing the temper and conduct of the party himſelf 
who immediately received them. So, if Benja- 


min was himſelf ravenous, ſharp, wolf-like, war- 


like, and predatory—his deſcendants might be 
expected to partake of his nature: and ſo of 
others. But often the ſpirit of prophecy promp- 


ted the mind of the ſpeaker (or wwriter, perhaps) 


Blemiſhes, or perſonal deformities 


When God 


Boo 


to utter ſentiments differently to be fulfilled. So, 


when Jacob ſays of Simeon and Levi, I 4vill diſ- 
perſe them in Facob, and ſcatter them in Iſrael ; 
fince he meant this diſperſion by way of degrada- 
tion, and puniſhment, it is not likely that he 
foreſaw, that one tribe ſhould furniſh men of 
| letters—writers, in the future kingdom of his 
deſcendants; that the other ſhould be inveſted with 
the prieſthood, and thereby both be allotied into 
various diſtricts, and cities: yet the fact was ſo, 


and providence accompliſhed his prediction, in 


a manner, which, I hardly think, occurred to 
the mind of the dying patriarch. 5 


| g of the countries which ſhould be poſſeſſed 


perſons of his ſons any real poſſeſſion, he merely 


as it were divided to them by will the places of 


the future habitations of their poſterity. 


Bleſſing is ſometimes put for ſalutation—for con- 


When T/aac foretold the different natures and pro- 


y Jacob and by Eſau, he did not confer on the 


ſecration—for the promiſe of a future good— - 


for the reception 'of a good—for a gift or pre- 


ſent—for praiſe—for alms—for adoration—for 


a man's bleſſing himſelf : in ſhort it implies a fe- 


licity, either expected, promiſed, or beſtowed. . 


The manner of blefling is appointed in the Mo- 
ſaic ritual, by lifting up of hands. Our Lord 
_ lifted up his hands, and bleſſed his diſciples. I 
ſuppoſe this action was conſtant on this ſubject. 
BOAZL, 


ſtrength. 


— — 


illar, vide JACHIN, in it (or of him) is 


BODY, is taken for the actual thing mentioned, 


as of a man, conſiſting of fleth, blood, bones, 
&c. for the apparent perſon ; for the- chief part 
of a perſon, as of a body, diſtinct from its limb 


or members: for the ſubſtance as diſtin& from 


the ſhadow; for the fleth as oppoſite to the (re- 


newed) mind. Body is alſo taken for a whole 
aſſembly or body of perſons. © This is my 
body“ —i. e. figuratively, by repreſentation. Body 
of fin, finful body; body of death, dying body: 


body of Chriſtians, &c. 


body of Chriſt, his human nature, the body pre- 
pared for his habitation : alſo, his church, the 


BOND, Bondage, wide SLAVES, SLAVERY, in 


the Dictionary. ; 
BOOKS, eaten. 


HAD EATEN THEIR BOOKS, and had their wiſ- 
dom in their breaſts, from whence they could 
draw it out as they had occaſion, as divine ora- 
cles.” Buſbequius Trav.p. 245. Eng. Tr. This 
may lead us to the true idea ot the prophets, 5 

when 


ec Inſomuch that the Turks ſaid 
frequently and juſtly of them, that other nations 
had their learning in their books, but the Tartars 
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BOO 
When they mention the eating of books preſented 


to them: i. e. that the knowledge they had re- 
cCeived ſhould be communicated to others, from 


time to time, as wanted: they were treaſurers 
(not for themſelves but for others) of wiſdom and 
knowledge. an 1585 
BOOTHS, flight conſtructions of huts, vide 
FRAGMENT, No. CCVI. p. 26. | 
POOZ. Though CALMET has ſtated a ſolution 
of the difficulty ariſing from the , great age of 
Boaz, &c. (vide Booz) yet, I think, 1 prefer 
that of Dr. Allix, vide Whitby on Matt. i. 4. 
The Targum on Ruth ſays, that Salmon is ſtiled 
Salmon the Fuft ; his works and the works of his 
children were very excellent: Boaz was a righ- 
teous perſon, by whoſe righteouſneſs the people 
of Jrael were delivered from the hands of their 
enemies, &c. There were but 366 years from 
the firſt of 7o/bua to the birth of David — for 
From the Exodus to the temple were 480 years: 


add to 366 the forty years wandering in the wil- 


derneſs, the life of David ſeventy years, and 
four years of Solomon the total is 480 years. He 


„ 


therefore ſuppoſes that Salmon might beget Boaz 
when he was 96 years old; Boz begat Obed, 
when he was 90 years old; Obed at go begat 
Jeſſe; and Feſſe at þ begat David. by 

We know that long life often deſcends in a family : 
old Parr had a ſon who lived to be very old: 
and what is no leſs remarkable, old men of ſuch 
families have had children very late in life, as 

after the age of an hundred years, of which old 
Parr himſelf is one example. 

BRACELETS, ornamental chains, made of wire, 
or claſps, made of various metals, always meant 
to adorn the part on which they were worn. 
Vide the plates of Arabian Dreſſes, FRacMENTSs, 
No. LX. and PERIScELIIDES in the Dictionary 
for a ſimilar decoration to the legs. 

BRIDE. Vide the FRAGMENTS on Solomon's Song, 

eee 

BUCKLER, vide Ax Ms, uſed by the Hebrews. It 
was a defenſive piece of armour of the nature of 
a ſhield. It is ſpoken figuratively of God, 
2 Sam. xxii. 31. Pſalm xviii. 2, 30. Prov. ii. 7. 


ol the truth of God, P/alm xci. 4. 


co 


— 


0 CAB 
FYABBALA. The following cabbala is added 
this myſtical ſcience, than for the ſake of the 
information it contains with reſpect to ſome of 
the ſacred books, The reader will reflect on 
the variety of knowledge neceſſary, fully to il- 
luſtrate the Scriptures. | 3 
Among a heap of inſignificant things in the Tal- 


mud, am old tradition of ſome moment is here 


- 


and there preſerved, 


The Talmudiſts,” (ſays Mercier, one of the beſt 


Hebraans of his time, and who was very conver- 


fant with theſe books) “ in Bava bathra, chap. i. 
are of opinion, that Hezekiah and his company 


wrote the books denoted by the ſymbolical word 
pum Ji Sh, viz. Iſaiah, Proverbs, Song of 
Songs, and Feclefafler—Into which opinion they 
ſeem to have been led by what is ſaid Prov. 
xxv. 1. ** "Theſe are alſo proverbs of Solomon, 
which the men of Hezekiah king of Judah co- 
pied out.“ 


Every letter in the word IMSK or Fimſhok (as they 


pronounce it with the points) is put to mark out 
2 particular book, the title whereof begun with 
that letter, viz. as it is here explained, T/azah, 
Meſbalim, Shirhaſhirim, and Kobeleth; the He- 
brew names of the four books, Iſaiah, Proverbs, 
Song of Songs, and Ecclefraſtes. | Sc 
Theſe Talmudical doors then had an obſcure tra- 
dition delivered down to them of ſomething 
done in Hezebiab's time relating to theſe books 


of Scripture. But they evidently miſtook the 


meaning of it, if they ſuppoſed the books to 
have been written by Hezekiah and his men; in- 
ſtead of being then collected, and reviſed, or 
| ſolemnly approved, and added to the ſacred ca- 
non. For this, no doubt, was the truth of the 
caſe; and ſuch a tradition might have been con- 


veyed down from remote times, in the very ſym- 
bol here ſpecified. For it appears that the uſe 


of theſe ſymbols was very ancient with this 
zeople. 


The uſe of theſe ſymbols then being very ancient, 


if the firſt letter in this word Jimſbok ſtand for 


* SUPPLEMENT. | 


leſs with deſign of explaining the nature of 


CAL 
this great prophet had in the reviſing and fixing 
the authority of theſe books of Solomon. 
But I confeſs, it appears more probable to me, that 
the book of Fob might be here meant by the firſt 
letter of the word Fimfhok. 

L have ſaid, that tow (Gen. xlix. 10.) in old Jacob's 
celebrated prophecy of the Meſſiah, fhould be 
1 Shilah, and ſignifies her child. And 

am {till of opinion that this 1s the moſt proba- 


Kimchi, the completeſt maſter of the Hebreæu 
language, perhaps, of all the Rabbins. Both 
Fits and 1 8 acknowledge the Meſſiah to 

e here intended: but how to explain the name, 

is the difficulty. [Vide FRAGMENT, 2 M. 335. ] 
The Chaldee paraphraſt, Onkelos, certainly took it 


for one of thoſe ſymbolical words that are made 


up of initial letters: for he explains it of the 
Meſſiah, de dellah hi malcutha, 205 is the hing- 


dom which turned into Hebrew will be thus, 
exactly anſwering to the word SHILAH, -wry ] 


dodo, She- Feſh- Lo- Hammelucah. Literally, 
ut eft ei regnum, who to him is the kingdom, For 
this is the uſual turn of the Hebrew phraſe. 


The interpretation here given of the word may be 


near as old as the firſt uſe of the Chaldee para- 


phraſing z which commenced of courſe ſoon after 


the return from the Babyloniſh captivity. 
That it was older than the Septuagint tranſlation, 
| ſeems plain from hence; that theſe tranſlators 
1 it to us curtailed, omitting the laſt word 
bammelucah; for fear, perhaps, that living in 
Egypt and amongſt their Gentile maſters; the 
word kingdom might create a jealouſy that would 
turn to their diſadvantage. At leaſt this is the 
| beſt reaſon that I can think of, why they ſhould 


turn the word Shilah by © &76481, .cuirepofitum 


et, or rd anOueipeyn gulp, gue repgſita ſunt ei; 
anſwering to She-Lo, or She-Ieſb-Lo.: leaving the 
thing itſelf (viz. bammeluceh, the kingdom) to 
be underſtood, or to remain a ſecret with them- 
ſelves.” Peters on Job. Preface. 

For another inſtance of Cabala, vide Maccanres. 


CALEB EPHRATAH, a town, as it ſhould ſeem, 
Iſaiab, it ſeems to intimate to us the part which 


1 Chron, ii. 24. Perhpt the name Zphratah 
might 


: 0 
* 


ble meaning of the word. And ſo ſays D. 


C 


CAS - 


might be an addition to more places than one. 
Vide EPHRAIM and EPHRATAH. 


ANDACE. There is a tradition at Chend;, that 
a a woman whoſe name was Hendaque, once go- 
verned all that country, whence we might ima- 
gine that this was part of the kingdom of Can- 
dace ; for writing this name in Greet letters, it 


will come to no other than Hendaquẽ, the native 


or miſtreſs of Chendi, or Chandi. However this CHALCOL, vb nouriſbes all. 


may be, Chendi was once a town of great reſort. 


The caravans of Sennaar, Egypt, Suakem, and 


_ eſpecially ſince the Arabs have cut off the road 
by Dongola, and the deſert of Bahiouda; and 
though it be not now a place of great plenty, yet 


Kordofan, all were in uſe to rendezvous here, 


every thing here is at a cheaper rate and better 


thaa at Sennaar; we muſt except the article fuel, 


for wood is much dearer here than in any part 


of Atbara; the people all burn camel's dung. 
Indeed, were it not for dreſſing victuals, fire in 


it; but it is now ſaid to be much cooler, though 


a place ſo hot as this would be a nuiſance, It 
Was ſo ſultry in the end of Auguſt and beginning 


of September, that many people dropped down 
with heat, both in the town and villages round 


the thermometer at noon was. once ſo high as 
119. Bruce's TRAvELs, Pol. IV. p. 529. 


CAPHTOR, CAPHTORIM. CALMET has ſaid 


- 


that the Philiflines came from Crete, and that 
Crete was Caphtor. That the Philiſtines and the 
Cretans were the ſame people, I believe; but I 


think, certainly, Crete was peopled from Phi- 


liſtia : for this we have the evidence of Herodotus 


and Pauſanias, who ſay the Cretans received 
(Lide No. CCXVIL. 


their worſhip from Syria. 
p. 81, 82) And how an iſland not larger than 
Crete ſhould people a coaſt ſo extenſive as Syria, 
requires explanation, CALMET ſays, Bene 
in Paleſtine went by the name of Minoa, from 
Minos, king of Crete“ read, Menueh, from the 
Hindu hiſtories, and this is explained. What 
then is the etymology of Caphtor ? This word, I 
conceive, mult be properly divided to be un- 
derſtood, Do CAPOT, and M TUR. Capot is 


the Hindu name for a dove, and tur is the Hebrew + 
name for a dove—theſe words in each language 


were in proceſs of time 83838 ſo that 
the ſtranger name, and the Hebrew name became 
united; 


thing. Capotęſi, or the deity in the ſhape of a 


dove, was worſhipped throughout this country, 


(vide No. CCLXIX, 2t al.) and this very name 


adds another to our proofs of that worſhip. 


« CASTOR and POLLUX were ſea- gods, and in- 


voked by failors ; nay, the lights which were ſome- 


times hung out on their-ſhips were called Caſter 


3 


ut ſeparately they ſignify the ſame 


c o 


and Pellux, An inſcription in Guter (10 16) 


proves that ſeamen implored Caſfor and Pollux in 
dangers at ſea. The ſenſe of it is this: “ C. Vale- 
rius Agillus, and his aſſociates, having made a 
vow to Caſter and Pollux, and arrived ſafe 
through the many perils of ſhipwreck, willingly 
performed what they had vowed.” Mor. Antig. 
Expl. Supp. Vol. I. Vide Jonah i. 16. 


_ CHALCOL, was a famous wiſe man in the time 


of Selomon; but Solomon was wiſer than he was. 


I Kings iv. 31. ſays Ethan, Heman, Chalcol, and 


Darda, were ſons of Mah! ; but 1 Chron. ii. 6. 


5 ſays Zimri, Ethan, Heman, Calcol, Dara [Y 


for yu] were ſons of Zerab. 


— 


CHAMBER, vide the FRAGMENTS on Housk. 
_ CHARITY, ſhould be underſtood not of gifts to 


the poor, though that be one of the external ac- 
tions of charity, but for that internal principle 
from whence outward (good) actions proceed: 


love, kindneſs, affection, ſympathy. The baſes 


of charity are love to God, and good-will to 


men; theſe principles will regulate the mind to 


complacency, forgiveneſs, meekneſs, and a deſire 
to promote the welfare of others. Charity ſees 
dubious things in the moſt favourable point of 
view; and never makes the worſt of bad things. 
Charity is not wearied out by diſappointed hopes, 
nor overwhelmed by too plauſible fears ; charity 
is not contented with vacant wiſhes only, but 
uſes endeavours, and exertions to accompliſh its 
benevolent purpoſes. - Charity is not confined to 
a family, to a tribe, to a nation, but it embraces 
all mankind. Charity is rewarded in this world 
in ſome degree, but in the world to come it may 
juſtly expect the moſt gracious remuneration. 


CHOICE young man, 1 Sam. ix. 2. The addition 
| young in ourverſion is ſuperfluous, the word ren- 


dered choice, may fignify the prime, moſt ex- 


cellent: or according to our manner of ſpeaking 


the FLOWER of its kind, which is very agreeable 


The ſame idea may be attached to it in other 
places, as 1 Sam. xxvi. 2, © having three thou- 
ſand of the flower of Iſrael with him,“ 2 Sam: 
x. 9. and he choſe of all the flower of 1/rael,” 


Pſalm lxxviii. 13. and ſmote down the flower 
of Iſrael.” This term is ſtill retained in. the 
Eaſt: CHARDIN tells us, that he was called in his 


Perſian letter © the Flower of Merchants“ —on 


which he obſerves, © The. term which I. have 


tranſlated Flower of Merchants, ſignifies exquiſite, 


choice, elected, or moſt excellent. The Per. 
fans uſe it commonly as an epithet. for all ſorts 


and conditions of men ; great lords, Foreign 
1 miniſters, 


« 


to the Hebrew root, which ſignifies zo /ack at with 
admiration, as perſons do at elegant flowers. 


CRE - 


miniſters, merchants; and bring it down even 
to tradeſmen,” TRAVELS, p. 220. 

Our Engliſo word flower, expreſſes this idea very 
well. | | CES 

CILICIA, a country in the ſouth-eaſt part of Aſia 
Minor, between lat. 369 and 400 on the coaſt 
of the Mediterranean ſea. The capital city was 
Tarſus, where St. Paul was born, Acts xxi. 39. 
This country was originally peopled by Tarſbif, 


the grandſon of Faphet. It became a Roman 


province. The apoſtle planted a Chriftian church 
in this country, to which probably his connec- 
tions at Tanks might contribute, Acts ix. 30. 
xi. 25. This church exiſted till the beginning of 
the eighth century, when the country became 
ſubject to the Saracens, and afterwards to the 
Turks, who ſtill hold it. | 

 COCKA TRICE. Vide SERPENT, Es 
COLONY. This word does not always imply 
that any conſiderable body of citizens from Rome 


had left their native city, and had founded a new 


town in a place where there had been. none, as 
our own colonies in America were founded. No 
doubt, but this might be the firſt riſe of Roman 
colonies ; and many of their troops after they 
were diſmiſſed from military ſervice, were ſettled 


in diſtant towns. Nevertheleſs, many cities were 


favoured with the character of colonies, whereby 
they became entitled to the privileges of Roman 
citizens, and were conſidered as being in a man- 
ner Romans, in reward for ſervices which they 
had rendered to the government of Rome, to 
the emperors, &c. Vide No. CCLXXIII. 

CONVERSION, a turning from one ſtate, man- 
ner of life, courſe of conduQ, or principles, to 


have never ſeen our Engliſh word to ape ped 


.CUS 


as tranſlating it; in which caſe we ſhould read, 
In the beginning, or, in the firſt place, God 


compoſed the whole heavens, and the whole earth: 


but the earth was ſhapeleſs and vacant, and 


darkneſs overwhelmed the ſurface of the deep.“ 


The power of the verb bara, is to bring into order, 
to regulate, I think our word compoſe expreſſes 


c 


Hebrew word does, 


UBIT. * Freret, Danville, and M. Bailli have 


proved, that the Egyptian cubit being invariably 
twenty-four digits, is equal to twenty and a half 
French inches; and the preſent cubit, called 


Draa maſri, is preciſely divided into twenty- 
four digits, and contains twenty and a half French 


inches. I have meaſured ſeveral of them with a 


pied de Roi ¶ ſtandard foot) of copper, but J found 


that all varied from one to three lines, (or tenths 
of an inch). The Draa Stambouli is of twenty- 


eight digits, or twenty-four inches, wanting one 
line. VOLNEY's "TRAVELS, Vol. I. p. 38. E. Ed. 


CUSH. It is a tradition among the Abyſſinianc, 


which they ſay they have had from time imme- 


morial, and which is equally received among the 


Tews and Chriſtians, that almoſt immediate] 


| after the flood, Cy/h, grandſon of Noah, with his 


Their tradition ſays, that, terrified by the late 
dreadful event of the flood, ſtill recent in their. 
minds, and apprehenſive of being again involved. 


another. In the goſpel it means a change of 


mind, ſpirit, and behaviour. So the apoſtles 
are adviſed to forſake the haughty, ambitious, 
and worldly views of men to become like chil- 


dren, to entertain child-like ſentiments, Matt. 


xviii. 3. Sinners are converted, when they turn 
from fin to God, P/alm li. 13. when they for- 
ſake their old courſes, and practice holineſs in 
heart and life. When thou art converted 
ſtrengthen thy brethren, when thou art changed 
from thy feebleneſs of mind to ſentiments of 
greater fortitude, to feelings of ſtronger faith, 
and more devout aſſurance, then ſtrengthen thoſe 
who may be ready to ſink into deſpondency, er- 
ror, faint-heartedneſs, or apoſtacy, and endea- 


vour to prevent the prevalence of thoſe evils over 


their minds. 


CREATE. As it is admitted that the Hebrew 


word Bara, rendered to create, does not neceſſa- 


rily import creation out of nothing, I wonder I. 


- 


family, paſſing through Atbara from the low 
gypt, then without inhabitants, 


country of 
came to the ridge of mountains which ſtill ſepa- 


rates the flat country of Atbara from the more 


mountainous highland of Abyſſinia. | 


in a fimilar calamity, they choſe for their habi- 

tation caves in the ſides of theſe mountains, ra- 
ther than truſt themſelves again on the plain. It 
is more than probable, that, ſoon after their ar- 

rival, meeting here with the tropical rains, which 
for duration ſtill exceed the days-that occaſioned: 
the flood, and obſerving,. that going through 

Atbara, that part of Nubia between the Nile and 
the Aſtaboras, afterwards called Mero, from a 
dry climate at firſt, they had after fallen in with 
rains, and as thoſe rains increaſed in proportion 

to their advancing ſouthward, they choſe to ſtop 
at the firſt mountains, where the country was 
fertile and pleaſant, rather than proceed farther 
at the riſk or involving themſelves, e in a 
land of floods, that might prove as 

poſterity as that of Noah had been to their an- 
ceſtors. Page 376. | | 


While improvements were going on proſpe- 


rouſly in the central and northern territory of the 


) 


atal to their 


that and ſomewhat more, as I doubt not, the 


deſcendants- 
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| deſeendants of Caſb, their brethren to the ſouth 
were not idle, they had extended themſelves pa- 


rallel to the Arabian gulf ; which was in all times 


called Saba, or Azabs, both which ſignify ſouth, 
[queen of the ſouth, Matt. xii. 42. Sabeant, 


aah xlv. 14. Joel iii. 8.] not becauſe Saba was 
ſouth of Jeruſalem, but becauſe it was on the 


ſouth coaſt of the Arabian gulf, and from Arabia 
and Egypt was the firſt land to the ſouthward 
which bounded the African continent, then richer 
more important and better known, than the reſt 
of the world. | Ps 

By that acquiſition they enjoyed all the perfumes 


and aromatics -in the eaſt, myrrh, and frankin- 
cenſe, and caſſia; all which grow ey 
in that ſtripe of ground, from the bay 


of Bilur 


cus 


| welt of Arab, to cape Gardefan, and then ſouth. 


ward up in the Indian ocean, to near the coaſt 


of Melinda, where there is cinnamon, but of an 


inferior kind. 


The mountains which the Agaazi inhabit, are 
called Habab, from whence it comes that they 
themſelves have got that name. Habab in their 
language, and in Arabic, likewiſe fignifies a ſer- 


ent, and this I ſuppoſe explains that hiſtorical 
fable in the book of Axum, which ſays a ſerpent 


' conquered the province of Trgre, and reigned 


there. 


Cub is Ethiopia, and Cuſbite is Ethiopian many 


Ethiopians are white—many Cuſhites are negroes, 
Black. Bruce's TRAVELS, Vol. I. pages 376, 
88 I, 397» 409. | Red es 
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AM NATION. This word is uſed among us 


to expreſs à total loſs of the ſoul; or a ſtate 


of ſuffering under ſpiritual puniſhment : but this 


is not its proper import in all places, and the uſe 
of this word is in ſome paſſages of our tranſlation 
extremely unfortunate. We read, John v. 29. 
of the *©* reſurreCtion to damnation.” MAfark i. 


5 of © eternal damnation.” Matt. xxiii. 33. 
o 


« the damnation of hell.” In theſe inſtances 
the ſtronger ſenſe of the word is proper: but 
Matt. xxiii. 14. we read of the © greater dam- 
nation,” which evidently implies a % er damna- 


tion: and Rom. xiii. 2. © whoſoever refſiſteth., 


ſhall receive damnation” — read condemnation. 
1 Cor. xi. 29. he who eateth and drinketh... 
in receiving the holy ſacrament unworthily, eat- 
eth and drinketh damnation—read condemnation, 
judgment; this conduct is highly reprehenſible. 


I Tim. v. 12. younger widows will marry: hav- 


ing damnation—read condemnation, or judgment, 
becauſe they caſt off their firſt faith. Rom. xiv. 
23. © He that doubteth is damned read ſelf- 
condemned if he eat” fleſh, or any thing elſe which 


may offend a weak brother—but eternal damna- 


tion cannot be the penalty of doing an action, 
which, though lawful in itſelf, may offend an 
uninſtructed fellow Chriftian. | 
DAUGHTER. This word has an equal extent of 
ſignification with other names of relation, as 
mother, ſiſter, &c. of the female ſex; and as 
| fon, father, brother, &c. of the male ſex. In 
fact, being a noun expreſſing ſimilitude no leſs 
than kindred, it is uſed in reference to many 


ſubjects, which are nct properly the offspring of 


that perſon, or that thing, of which they are ſaid 
to be daughters. Vide FarHER, BRoTHER, 
CHILDREN, &c, The following are ſenſes 
in which the word daughter is uſed in Scripture. 

1. Female offspring, by natural birth, Gen. vi. 1. 
xxiv. 23. et al. freq. | | 


2. Grand- daughter; ſo the ſervant” of Abraham 


calls Rebekah © my maſter's brother's daughter ;” 


whereas ſhe was daughter of Bethuel, ſon of 


Naher, as appears from verſe 24. conſequently 


grand-daughter to Nahor, brother of Abraham, 


Gen. xxiv. 48. | 
SUPPLEMENT. | 


e 
3. Remote deſcendants, of the ſame family, or 
tribe, bur ſeparated by many ages: “ daughter of 


Heth, of his poſterity : daughters of Canaan, 


of Moab, of Ammon; and Luke, i 5. ſays Eliaa- 
beth was of the © daughters of Aaron,” i. e. of 
bis deſcendants. 


4. Daughter by nation. Dinah went out to ſee the 


young women of Shechem, called the daughters 


of the land, Gen. xxxiv. 1. Vide Deut. xxiii. 17. 
Numb. xxv. 1. Judg. xiv. 1. 


5. Daughter, by reference to the human ſpecies ;. 
young women, of whatever nation.: Gen. xxx. 


13. the daughters — young women—the ſex— 
ſhall congratulate me—call' me bleſſed. Vide 
Prov. xxxi. 29. Cant. ii. 2. 


6. Daughter, by perſonification, of a people, or 
city, &c.. whence daughter of PFeru/alem, of 


Zion, of Babylon, Iſaiah xlvii. 1, 5, 8. of Edem, 
Lam. iv. 21. of Egypt, Jer. xlvi. 11, 14. 


7. Daughter, by law; ſo Naomi calls Ruth her 
daughter, Ruth iii. 1. and this is common in all 


nations, to call a ſon's wife daughter; but Boaz. 
calls Rith - daughter” by courteſy, as expreſſing 
kindneſs, affability, affection, from a ſenior to a 


junior in age, from a ſuperior to an inferior by 


ſtation, Ruth iii. 10, II. 
8. Daughter by adoption, as Eher was to Morde- 


cai, Eſther ii, 7. and as God promiſes his people, 


by his grace, 2 Cor. vi. 18. 

9. In reference to diſpoſition and conduct, as we 
have © ſons of Belial, ſo we have © daughters 
of Belial,” i.e. a woman of an unreſtrainable 


conduct, uncontroulable, 1 Sam. i. 16. Vide 


BELIAL. 

10. In reference to age, as we have © a ſon of ſo 
many years,” ſo we have ** daughter of ninety 
years,” 7. e. a woman of that age, Gen. xvii. 17. 


and the ſame is ſaid of a female beaſt, Lev. xiv. 


Wo | h 

11. The female offspring of a bird, 1faiah xiii. 21. 
* the daughter of the owl,” —the hiana, the 

_ Oftrich, vide FRAGMENT, No. CXLIV, p. 93. 

12. The branches, which are, as it were, the off- 


ſpring of a tree, Gen: xliv. 22. the branches—- 
daughters—of Fo/eph, compared to a tree, ſpread. 


G 42. 


over a wall. 
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13. Towns, or villages, around a mother city, i.e, 


probably originating from it, or ſupported by it : 
ſo Tyre is called the daughter of Zidon, Iſaiah 
XXiii. 12, ſo we read of Gath AMMAN, i. e. 
Gath the mother town; of a town being a mo- 
ther in Iſrael, &c. Vide Numb. xxi. 25, 32. 


2 Sam. xx. 1 


The ſtate of daughters, i. e. young women, in the 


Eaſt, their employments, duties, &c. may be ga- 
thered from various parts-of Scripture; and ſeems 
to have borne but little reſemblance to the ſtate of 


young women of reſpeCtable parentage among 


ourſelves. So Rebekah drew and fetched water, 
Rachel kept ſheep, as did the daughters of Je- 
thro, though Jethro was a prieſt, or prince, of 


Midian. They ſuperintended and performed do- 


meſtic ſervices for the family; Tamar, though a 
king's daughter, baked bread ; and the ſame of 


D 00 


tions are where the party has contracted to do 
ſomething in return for a ſervice received: ge- 
neral obligations are thoſe to which a man is 


bound, by his ſituation as a man, as a member 


of civil ſociety, as a member of Chᷣriſtian ſociety, 


| Joſh. xv. 45. 2 Chron. xiii. 19. Pſalm xlviii. 12. 


or &c. Matth. xxiii. 16. whoſo ſhall ſwear by the 
gold of the temple—by the gift on the altar—is a 
debtor ; is bound by his oath; is obliged to diſ- 
charge his vow, or &c. Rom. i. 14. I am deb- 
tor to the Greeks and barbarians; under obliga- 
tions to perſons of all nations, &c, Gal. v. 

he is a debtor—is bound—to do the whole law, 


Men may be debtors to human juſtice, or to di- 


D 


vine juſtice : for penalties, or for obedience. 
ECREE, a determination, or appointment, ju- 
dicial, civil, eccleſiaſtical, or divine. Judicial 


decrees ſhould determine litigation and contro- 
verſy between man and man; civil decrees refer 


others. We have the ſame occupations for the 


daughters of princes in the ancient poets, of 
which Homer is an unqueſtionable evidence. 


DEACONESSES, app. Theſe perſons appear to 
be the ſame as thoſe whom Pliny in his famous 


letter to Trajan (Epiſt. 97) ſiyles © Ancillis, quæ 
MINISTRA dicebantur” — female attendants 
called aſſiſtants, miniflers, or ſervants. It appears, 


then, that theſe were cuſtomary officers through- 
cout the churches ; and when the fury of perſe- 


cution fell on Chriftians, theſe were among the 
firſt to ſuffer: the moſt cruel of tortures were 


inflicted on them, not ſparing even extreme old 
age. Vide SUICER, Theſaurus, Deaconels : 


Lardner, Teſt. vol. ii. p. 42. 


DEAD. „The corruption of dead bodies has the 


moſt deſtructive effects upon the health in hot 
countries; more ſo than in more temperate cli- 
mates. It was therefore neceſſary to ſecure the 
inhabitants from its noxious influence, by in- 
creaſing, through religious motives, their natu- 
ral averſion to dead carcaſes. Mabomet, and 
ſome other founders of ſects, have for this reaſon 
affixed ideas of ſpiritual imparity to the act of 
touching a dead body. Some Muſſulmaus re- 
quire great purification to cleanſe a man thus 
defiled; and ſeparate him for ſome time from 
ſociety. The Arabians are leſs rigid; when a 


perſon of this nation has had the misfortune to 


rouch a careaſe, he waſhes himſelf carefully, and, 


when no mark of external impurities remains, 
he then returns to the ordinary intercourſe of 
life.“ NIEBUHR's TRAVELSs, Vol. II. p. 251, 


Eng. Edit. : 


DEBT, DEBTOR, an obligation which muſt be 


diſcharged by the party bound ſo to do. This 
may be either ſpecial or general: ſpecial obliga- 
. 4 Bd A | 


D 


to the purpoſes of ſociety; ecclefiaſtical decrees 
are appointments for the promotion of piety ; all 
theſe may be well-intended but may err; the 
divine appointments never err, being founded on 
truth, judgment, perfect wiſdom and perfect 
knowledge. 

EFILE. Many were thoſe blemiſhes of perſon 


and conduct which, under the law, were eſ- 


teemed defilements: ſome were voluntary, ſome 


involuntary ; ſome originated with the party, 
others were received by him; ſome were ine- 
vitable, being the effect of nature itſelf, others 
aroſe from perſonal tranſgreſſion; but under the 
goſpel, defilements are thoſe of the heart, of the 
mind, the temper, the conduct; moral unclean- 
neſſes are as numerous, and as much prohibited 
as ever, but ceremonial uncleanneſſes are ſuper- 
ſeded, as religious rites ; though many of them 
claim attention as uſages of health, decency, and 


_ civility. Vide Matt. xv. 18. Gen. xlix. 4. Rom. i. 


24. James iii. 6. Ezek. xliii. 8. See alſo many 
paſſages in Leviticus and Numbers. ide BLE- 
M1SH, Supp. Vide allo PURIFICATION. . 


DEGREES. Vide Diar, and FRAGMENTS, No. 


II. CH. CCLXII. | 


' DroreEs, Pſalms of, vide Ps AL., ad fin. The 


reader has ſeen many opinions on this ritle.—Is 
there room for another? Were theſe pſalms 


ſung during the time of ſacrifice, while the fleſh, 


&c. was conſuming on the altar, and while the 


ſmoke and fume of it a/cended toward heaven? 


Their title as Pſalms of Aſcent, ſeems not inimi- 
cal to this ſuppoſition; eſpecially when we recol- 


lect that ſacrifices in Hebrew are called by this 
word. by OLEH, an aſcent ; Wy oLUT, burnt 


ſacrifices ; W moLUT, of degrees. 


DOG. In Prov. vii. 22. we have a paſſage which 


perhaps is capable of a ſenſe very different from 
what 


DOG 

what it has as it ſtands in our tranſlation. Solo- 
mon ſays, the unwary youth follows the lewd 
woman * | 


4% As an o goeth to the ſlaughter ; 
As a fool to the correction of the flocks ; 
Till a dart ſtrike through his liver, 
As a bird haſteth to the ſnare, 
And knoweth not that it is for his life.“ 


Obſerve, | | | 
- 1. The words in the Hebrew are tranſpoſed © as 
the ſtocks to the correction of a fool.” 

2. Whoſe liver does the dart ſtrike through? the 
fool's? when going to the ſtocks? or when al- 
ready in them? or FE Ye 

3. Is the connection thus? © he goeth after her 
till a dart ſtrike him.” | 

4. The word oces day does not properly ſignify the 
ſtocks, as a place of puniſhment; but a tinkling 

_ ornament for the legs (vide PERISCELIDEs) as 
in [/aiah iii. 18. Hence Symmachus tranſlates, 


whom _ Chald. Syr. and Arab, vai OTTeD 
KUWy EN OE, ij we SN TOLevunlt mem Vw; 


till a dart ſtrite through his liver. 
Without entering into any conjectural conſidera- 
tion of how the LXX. read in their copies, which 


our preſent copies, I think it clear that we ought 
to have here four ſimilies drawn from animals, 


correction of the ſtocks“ is not fatal, and the 
fool going to the ſtocks, is very like making the 
unwiſe youth a fimile to himſelf. The paſlage, 
TI think, requires this arrangement. 
He goeth after her—direaly—ſtraightway, as, 
1. An ox goes to the ſlaughter-hou/e ; | 
2. As a dog goes to the tying up—halter-place; 
3. As a ſtag goes to the place (where the hunters 
await his coming that they may ſhoot arrows, 
KJ. at him)—of ſhooting through his liver; 
4. As a bird haſteth to the ſnare ; | 
5. But, no one of theſe creatures is aware that the 
place it is going to is deſtruction to its life. 


Obſerve, the progreſs of this motion. With her 


much fair ſpeech ſhe cauſed the youth to yield 


aſſent ; with her flattery ſhe forced him—he goes 


after her at firſt, ſlowly, | 
1. As the heavy ox goes to the ſlaughter-houſe; he 


him to quicken his pace, and he proceeds more 
briſkly. As 2, a dog which is going to be 
| hanged, and is already tied with the cord about 
his neck, yet is led by that cord, to the place of 
hanging, [the reader perceives the Hebrew word 


Sp Em Geopav dPpuv. The LXX. with 


eie To xp. As a dog goes to bonds ; or as a ſtag, 


appear to have had a letter or two different from 


every one of which is fatal in its iſſue: but, © the 


is even reluctant, but he goes - then ſhe ſeduces 


DR F 
is taken generally, for ſhackles; manacles, bonds 


of any kind]! As 3, a ſtag bounds with great 
ſwiftneſs towards the place where he is to be 


ſurrounded with the toils, and expoſed as a mark 


to the darts, &c. of the hunters: 4. As a bird 
flying with great rapidity, fwifter even than the 
ſtag. This introduction of the dog produces an 
arrangement, and a climax in the paſſage, and 
ſhews its ſenſe and. beauty clearly. It removes 
the fool, who ſeems to have no buſineſs here, 
and having the authority of the LXX. Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic verſions, is, I think, intitled 
to attention, as being very probably the true 
aſſimilation of the paſſage. | 
N. B. All the creatures alluded to expe gratifica- 
tion but nd their deaths where they are going. 
DOMINION. Vide Ru LE. 


DOUBLE, the counterpart to a quantity, to a 


ſpace, to a meaſure, &c. which is propoſed as 


the exemplar. Double money—the ſame value 
as before, and an equal value added to it, Gen. 
xliii. 12, 15. If a ſtolen ox, or ſheep be found 
the thief ſhall reſtore double, i. e. two oxen, or 
two ſheep. For the right underſtanding of 
- Tſaiah xl. 1. © She hath received from God dou- 
ble for all her fins”—read, the counterpart —that 
which ite, the commenſurate quantity, or ex- 
tent, or number, &c. of her fins: that which 
is adequate, all things conſidered, as a diſpenſation 
of puniſhment. This paſſage does not mean— 


juſt; but, the fair, commenſurate, adequate, re- 
tribution. The ſame is the meaning of this 
phraſe in other places, 1/aiah Ixi. 7. Fer. xvi. 18. 
xvii. 18. Zech. ix. 8. | 


The following [ ] addition made to the Second Edition, 
is reprinted here for the advantage of thoſe readers 
who purchaſed the firſt Edition, 


[DREAMS. The ſubject of dreams is among the 


moſt curious which belong to human nature, 
and one which, to underſtand thoroughly, de- 
mands no mean {kill in the affections, diſpoſi- 
tions, ſympathies, and agitations of the human 
mind. We ſhall not attempt to inveſtigate the 
ſubject here: we ſhall ſimply ſtate the convic- 
tion, that while the body reſts, and is aſleep, 
there is a ſomewhat diſtinct from the body which 
is extremely active, volatile, ſenſible; which ſees 
without employing the organ of ſight, hears 
without employing the organ of hearing, and 
performs a thouſand actions with all the appear- 
ance of reality without the intermediation of the 


bodily agents.— What is this power? this ſome- 


what, controlled yet uncontrollable, dependent 
| yet. 
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pet independent, retained by the tenement of 


clay, yet winging its devious courſe to regions, 


to events, and to actions, of which the taber- 


nacle of the body is utterly unconſcious ? 


I could wiſh to verify the diſtinction between vi- 
ſions and dreams: for which purpoſe I do not 


cc 


recollect more appropriate inſtances than thoſe 
which are furniſhed by the book of Job. The 


viſion is thus deſcribed, chap. iv. | 
Now an occurrence was ſecretly — partially— 
brought to me, and mine ear received a little 


thereof. In thoughts from (v) diſtin from 


image was before mine eyes—and I heard a 


viſions of the night when deep ileep falleth on 
Man, 5 | . 


ce Fear ſeiz'd my foul, the hand of horror ſtrook 
My ſhuddering fleſh, and every member ſhook : 
A. rapid wind with ruſhing fury paſs'd 
So near, ſo loud, blaſt whirling after blaſt, 
That my hairs ſtarted at each ſtiff ning pore, 
And ſtood ere &. — | SCOTT. 


then a ſpirit paſſed before my face, it ſtood ſtill 


but J could not diſcern the form thereof: an 


voice“ —i. e. his ſenſes were in exerciſe, but the 


image was too fine, too aerial for his complete 


diſcernment of it—his bodily organs were not 
deficient, but the ſubject was beyond their pow- 
ers. I ſuppoſe, too, the prophets had additional, 
or ſuperior powers, beſtowed on them pro tem- 
pore, when they were enabled to behold viſions. 


Whereas, a dream is defcribed chap. xxxiil. 15. 


Perhaps it is neither eaſy nor neceſſary, to diſtin- 


as happening “ in (2) ſleep, in a viſion of the 
night, in deep ſleep falling on man, in ſlumber- 
ings on the bed.“ : . 


guiſh always, when the word dream is uſed, 
whether it may not denote a viſion but it ſhould 


DUN 


ſeem likely that when the interference of an angel 


is mentioned, as giving counſel, and advice, or 

direction, that more than a mere dream is im- 

ma as, to Jacob, Gen. xxxi. 11. to Joſeph, 
atthew i. 20. ii. 13, 19.) 


[DREAMER, is uſed as a word of reproach; of 


Joſeph by his brethren, Gen. xxxvii. 19. of She- 
maiah, Jer. xxix. 24. vide chap. xxvii. g. and 


Jude, verſe 8. See alſo 1/aiah lvi. 10. 
DUNGHILL. We have been favoured with the 
following extract by the reſpectable writer of 


FRAGMENT, No. LXXXIII. This fitting on a 
dunghill, will remind the reader of Job's conduct 
under his malady; and we have ſeveral alluſions 
in Scripture to rolling in duſt, &c. as Micah i. 
10. Lam. iii. 16, &c. | e 


| We are informed by Plutarch, that the Syrians 


were affected with a particular diſeaſe charac- 
terized by violent pain of the bones, ulcerations 
over the whole body, ſwelling of the feet and 
abdomen, and a waſting of the liver. This ma- 
lady was in general referred to the anger of the 
gods: but was ſuppoſed to be more eſpecially 
inflicted by the Syrian goddeſs, on thoſe who 
had eaten ſome kinds of fiſh deemed ſacred to 
her. [Vide As$KELON.] : . 


In order td appeaſe the offended divinity, the per- 


ſons affected with the above diſorder were taught 
by the prieſts to put on ſackcloth, or old tattered 
garments, and to fit on a dunghill ; or to roll 


' themſelves naked in the dirt, as a ſign of humili- 


ation, and contrition for their offence. R. W.“ 


Menander apud Porphyrium. | 


Plut. de fu erflitione---Perſins, Fat. 9. | 
Martial Epigr. iv. 4, | 


FAS: 


E Boring the ear to the door-poſts conti- 
nued in Syria to the times of Juvenal the 
poet. See Sat. I. 


Molles quod in aure feneſtræ, 
Arguerint, licet ipſe negem ? 

EAR-RINGS. We have a paſſage, Gen. xxxiv. 4. 
which has been ſuppoſed capable of different 
ſenſes; Jacob ordered his houſhold to give up 
the © {ſtrange gods which were in their hands, 
and all their ear-rings which were in their ears” : 
i. e. ſay ſome, in the ears of the ſtrange gods; 
while others, with more propriety ſay, in the 


ears of the perſons of Jacob's family. To deter- 


mine this queſtion, I ſhall offer an inſtance of 
ear-rings, which I am ſure the patriarch Jacob 
would have buried as deep underground, as he 
would any other inſtrument of ſuperſtition : it is 
from MoxnTraucon, Ant. Expl. Vol. III. Supp. 
There was diſcovered at Porto, when I was at 
Rome, in a vault under ground, which was made 


cc 


for the family Cæſennia, two large ſtatues; one, 


of a man dreſſed like a ſenator, the other of a 
woman, in a Roman habit, with two gold pen- 
dants in her ears; one with the figure of Jupiter 
on it, the other with that of 7ano and alſo the 


ſtatue of a little child, their ſon. Aulus Cæſen- 


nius Hermea cauſed theſe ſtatues to be made for 
himſelf and his wife; as the inſcription informs 
us, which was found near them.” 
EASTER, As xii. 4. It is little to the honour 
of our tranſlation that this word occurs in it ; it 
ſhould have been Paſſover ; which feaſt of the 
Jeaus we well know. Eaſter is a word of Saxon 
origin; and imports a goddeſs of the Saxons, in 
honour of whom ſacrifices being annually offered 
about the paſſover time of the year, [ſpring] the 
name became attached to the Chri/tian feſtival 
of the reſurrection, which happened at the time 
of the paſſover; from hence we ſay Zaſter-day, 
Faſter-Sunday, but very improperly, as we do 
by no means refer the feſtival then kept to the 
goddeſs Eafler, of the ancient Saxons. 
ED, Witne/s, The name given to the altar erected 
by the two tribes and half who were ſettled be- 


E I. I 


yond Vordan: it was probably a copy of that 
among the Hebrews their brethren, and it was 
built to witneſs to poſterity the intereſt of theſe 


tribes in the altar common to all the deſcendants 
of Tſrael. : G 


EDEN: © Aden, in the eaſtern dialects, is preciſely. 


the ſame word as Eden, which we apply to the 
garden of paradiſe: it has two ſenſes according 


to a ſlight difference in its pronunciation; its 


firſt meaning is a ſertled abode, its ſecond delight, 


ſoftneſs, or tranquillity ; the word Eden had, pro- | 


bably, one of theſe ſenſes in the ſacred text, 
though we uſe it as a proper name,” Sir Wm. 
Jones's Works, p. 528, Vol. IV. : | 
This import of the name juſtifies the tranſlation of 


the Yulgate; fo that probably, it had this double 


acceptation in weſtern fa alſo : but the idea of 
& ſettled abode” i. e. for Adam, ovght by no 
means to be excluded. 

EL-BETH-EL, the God of Bethel. The name given 
by Jacob to an altar which he built, Ger. xxxv. 7. 
It ſtood, probably, in the very ſpot where he had 


formerly ſeen the prophetic dream of the ladder, 


chap. xxviii. 22. 


EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL, God the God of Iſrael. The 


name of an altar built by Jacob, in a piece of 
ground which he bought of Hamor, Shechem's 
father, Gen. xxxiii. 20. From the article SALEM 
in the Dictionary we learn, that there was a 
Salem, or Shalem, near Jeruſalem; was this on 
the mount Moriah of Abraham ? the Salem of 

Melchizedec ? | | | 

| CONJECTURES ON | 

THE HISTORY OF ELIJAH, FED By RAvVENs. 
Mr. PENNANT, in his Britiſh Zoology, p. 163, 
has the following remark in, his account of the 
eagle. © Smith, in his Hiſtory of Kerry [in 
Ireland] relates, that a pror man in that county 
got a comfortable ſubſiflence for his family, during a 
ſummer of famine, out of an eagle's neſt, by robbing 
the eaglets of the food the old ones brought 
them, whoſe attendance he protracted beyond 
the natural time, by clipping the wings, and re- 
tarding the flight of the young.” 
5 H Many 
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Many haye been the conjectures (ſome of them 


ſufficiently wild) of writers on the ſubje& of 
Elijah fed by ravens; or, as it is in the original, 
by OREB1M. * TI have commanded the orebim to 


* 


ELI 


meal. To ſuch ſtraits was the exiled rophet 
driven ! and ſuch was the dependance of this zea- 
lous man of God! 


Obſerve, theſe birds were not eagles: eagles do not 


feed thee by the brook Cherith, ſays God. 1. 


Theſe orebim were angels, metamorphoſed into 
ravens, fay ſome: 2. They were merchants, ſay 
others, who think they diſcover a ſimilar term 
taken in this ſenſe, Ezeł. xxvii. 27. But Bochart 
ſufficiently refutes this conjecture; as God 
would not then have ſaid I have commanded the 


orebim, but the merchants of ſuch a place, to 


feed thee. 3. They were Arabs, fay ſome. 4. 
They were inhabitants of Araba, or Arabo, a 
a town; or of Oreb, Judges vii. 25, Iſaiah x. 
26. but Oreb was a rock only. And whence did 
the orebim get their fleſh and bread ? 1. from 


the table of king Ahab, ſay ſome; 2. from ſome 


. -purpoſe : ſurely, if ſo, he might as well have 


of the 7000 who had not bowed to Baal; 3. 
from off the altar; 4. and Mr. Baſnage thinks, 
the ſafeſt way is, to ſay that God created it on 


placed it within reach of the prophet, and ſaved 
the ravens the trouble of porterage. 


Me ought to conlider 1. that Ahab ſought Elijah 


with. avidity, and took an oath of EVERY people, 


no doubt, alſo in his dominions, that he was not 


i 


concealed among its inhabitants; his ſituation 


therefore required the utmoſt privacy, even to ſo- 


litude. 2. That when the brook Cherith was 
dried up the prophet was obliged to quit his 


aſylum, which he needed not to have done, had 


a people been his ſuppliers, for they could have 
brought him water as well as food. | 

et us now ſuppoſe for a moment, that Eljah was 
concealed in ſome (rocky or) mountainous ſpot, 


eat bread, though they eat raw fleſh; eagles 
would have torn his eyes out, or would have 
killed him, naturally ſpeaking; neither were they 
vultures; but they were birds who fed their 
young with bread, or with fleſh, or with botlgy 


_ whence aroſe the neceſſity for their bringing it 
' home to their neſt, and the certainty of the 
prophet's finding it thereabouts ; they might ſup- 


ply their own hunger abroad, but their neſtlings 
demanded their care at home: moreover, if 
a poor man—in a ſummer of famine—the very caſe 
of Elijah could get a comfortable ſubſiſtence 
for his family from a ſengle neſt of eaglets, the pro- 
phet, being alone, might pick up an ample ſup- 
ply from a numerous colony of orebim; and yet 
leave enough for his caterers and their brood. 


T think, if I recollect rightly» the poor man who 


robbed the eaglets, uſed to. hide himſelf among 


the trees, till he ſaw the old eagles had depoſited 


their prey, and were departed in ſearch of more; 
then he advanced to the neſt, and made free 


with what he found there; whether Elijah acted 
in the ſame manner, I do not know, but, we ſee 
that he is not the only one who has been nou- 


\ 


A 


riſhed by birds, and that too according to their 
nature; for which purpoſe birds of prey, not 
domeſtic fowl, were the molt proper. 

s to God's commanding the ravens—it is a mode 
of ſpeech uſed where vocal commands were not 
employed. 


How long did Elijah continue at the brook Cherith? 


where paſſengers never ſtrayed ; and that here a 


number of voracious birds had built their neſts 
on the trees which grew around it, or on projec- 
tions of rocks, &c. Theſe flying every day to 
procure food for their young, the prophet availed 
himſelf of a part of what they brought, and 
while they, obeying the dictates of nature, de- 
ſigned only to provide for their offspring, divine 
providence directed them to provide at the ſame 


time for the wants of E/;jah ; ſo that what he 


gathered, whether from their neſts, what they 
dropped, or brought to him, or occaſionally from 


- both means, was enough for his daily ſupport. 


And the orebim furniſhed him bread, oR fleſh in the 
morning, and bread, oR fleſb, in the evening. But, 
I rather think, there being a good many of them, 


the original ſignifies only © to. the end of days:” 
ſix months, ſay the moſt conſiderate interpreters ; 


which, perhaps, though too long for a breeding 


A 


ſeaſon, yet is not inconſiſtent with our ſtatement, 
fter all, perhaps theſe orebim were not ſtrictly 
ravens, but rooks, which are birds of the ſame 
kind, and at firſt ſight of the ſame form, nature, 
and manners, but on cloſer examination ſhew 
conſiderable differences. 1. The rook is the 
corvus (vulgarly underſtood to be the crow) of 


Virgil, ſays Mr. PENNANT, 


F paſtu decedens agmine magno 
Corvorum increpuit denſis exercitus alis. 


A very natural deſcription of the return of theſe 
birds to their neſts in the evening. 2. The rook 


only, of this kind of birds, is gregarious ; the 


ſome might furniſh bread, and others fleſh; and 
vice verſa, at different times: fo that a little 


from each made up his ſolitary, but ſatisfactory 


true raven flies only in pairs ; and one pair has . 
been. known to keep a whole iſland as a territory 
to themſelves ;. but rookeries, we know, among 

; SGD ourſelves, 


Amo 
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ourſelves, contain ſometimes a great number of 


birds. 3. The rook is a harmleſs bird, lives upon 


inſets, not upon carrion, as does the raven, and 
the crow: but in a time of ſcarcity would natu- 
rally prey where it could, and be not only more 
active, but much more bold than -uſual : how- 
ever, this renders it leſs of an unclean bird than 
the others are. N. B. The Talmud diſtinguiſhes 
three ſorts of ravens, but I do not know that 
either is the rook. 


1. Was the time of their young being ready for 
flight delayed by the famine, &c. in the days of 


Elijah ? 2. What birds in the Faſt are beſt known 


as moſt likely to have been employed on this oc- 
caſion ? that are 1. gregarious; 2. not carrion 
eaters; but, 3. feed on bread, or on fleſh; or on 
other clean food. | 
In Abyſſinia, Mr. Bruce mentions certain birds of 
the eagle kind as extremely bold: and one, which 
he ſhot, while taking a piece, of meat out of a 
boiling pot. | | 

I rather think, that corvus, and oreb alſo, expreſſes 


ng us rooks begin to build in March. Query, 
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ENOCH. Mr. Bruce. was the firſt who brought 


cc 


ner, “ You,” ſays 
coming of Chri/t and a latter judgment; yet your 


the whole claſs of theſe birds, ravens, rooks, 


crows, &c. for ſo we have in Horace, 
: Non paſces in cruce corvos, nnd 

thou ſhalt not hang on a croſs and feed ravens, 
or crows, which are carrion eaters : ſo we have a 
vulgar expreſhon among ourſelves, ſpeaking of a 
perſon likely to die, © he will give the crow a 
pudding.” That oreb denotes a claſs of birds 
appears from Levit. xi. 15. Deut. xiv. 14. where 
they are declared unclean, ©& EvERY oreb [raven, 
Eng. Tr.] after its kind.” 
ELISHA. It is uſually ſaid, that the children from 


cc 


into Europe authentic copies of the books of 
Enoch; parts of them have been tranſlated, but 
a general ſummary of them may ſatisfy the 


reader, and this we ſhall give in that traveller's 


own words: 
Here we may obſerve by the way, that Fude's 
appealing to the apocryphal books did by no 
means import, that either he believed or war- 
ranted the truth of them. But it was an argu— 
ment a fortiori, which our Saviour himſelf often 
makes uſe of, and amounts to no more than this, 
« You,” ſays he to the Fews, © deny certain 
facts, which muſt be from prejudice, becauſe 
ou have them allowed in .your own books, and 
believe them there.” And a very ſtrong and fair 
way of arguing it is, but this 1s by no means any 
allowance that they are true. In the ſame man- 
Jude, do not believe the 


ancient Enoch, whom you ſuppofe was the ſe- 
venth from Adam, tells you this plainly, and in 
ſo many words long ago.” And indeed the quo- 
tation is, word for word the ſame, in the ſecond 
chapter of the book. 

All that is material to know further concerning 


the book of Enoch is, that it is a gnoſtic book, 


containing the age of the Emims, Anatims, and 
Egregores, ſuppoſed deſcendants of the ſons of 
God, when they fell in love with the daughters 


of men, and had ſons who were giants. Theſe 
giants do not ſeem to have been ſo charitable to 


the ſons and daughters of men, as their fathers 


had been. For, firſt, they began to eat all the 


Bethel who mocked Eliſha, were deſtroyed by two 


bears; and CALMET with others, tells us the 
« two bears DEVOURED two and forty children.” 
Is this credible? Surely one child had been meat 
enough for one bear; or forty-two children for a 
ſcore of thoſe animals. Happily our own tranſ- 
lation keeps clear of this error, and renders 
„ two ſhe-bears TARE theſe children,” i. e. not 
limb from limb; not, «© to death, with blood; 
and groans and tears,” but ſcratched, clawed, 
wounded, tare them, as the Hebrew root (yp2) 
ſignifies, to cleave, to ſeparate adjoining parts, 
to-divide, in ſhort, to tear more or leſs, for all 
might not be equally guilty. 


Is it utterly impoſſible that Enoch really did leave 
ſome prophecies behind him, which were un- 


E 


J notice this inſtance, in proof of how far popular 


repreſentation may miſlead men of learning, 
when they are not very attentive; and of the ne- 
eeſſity for conſtant watchfulneſs againſt failings, 
and conſtant candour towards them, even in the 
beſt intentioned writers. 


beaſts of the earth, they then fell on the birds 
and fiſhes, and ate them alſo ; their hunger being 
not yet ſatisfied, they ate all the corn, all men's 
labour, all the trees and buſhes ; and not con- 
tent yet, they fell to eating the men themſelves.” 
Bruce's TRAvELS, Vol. I. p. 449. 


mercifully interpolated in later ages? May theſe 
books contain ſome truths, but loaded with pa- 
raphraſes, comments, and exceſſive imaginations 
of ſubſequent elucidators, and targumi/ts ? 


NSIGN, a military token, or mark to be fol- 


lowed, a ſtandard. Vide ARMOUR, Plate I. 
No. CCX VIII. p. 88. It is probable this may 
come before us again, elſewhere. The ancient 
Fewiſh enſigns were long poles, at the end of 


which were a kind of chafing-diſnes made of iron 


bars, which held a fire, whoſe light, ſhape, &c. 
denoted the party they belonged to. Vide Ar, 
ad fin, God ſays he would lift up an enſign, 
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Jaiab v. 26. Chriſt was * an enſign to the Gen- 
ziles ; to him the Gentiles ſhall repair,” Iſaiah xi. 


10. 


enſign pole, and to this Chri/? compares his own 


« lifting up,” John iii. 14. when, ſays he, © 1 
will draw all men to me,” John xii. 32. 


ENVY, a malignant diſpoſition, or ſtate of mind, 


which grudges at the_ welfare of others, and 


would willingly deprive them of their advan- 


tages. Rachel envied the fertility of Leah, Gen. 


xxx. I, Joſeph was envied by his brethren, Gen. 
XXXvii. 1I. Envy flayeth the filly, 700 v. 2. is 
rottenneſs to the bones, Prov. xiv. 30. in ſhort, 
it defiles, deſtroys, pines away, conſumes both 
ſoul and body; and is the very characteriſtic of 
Satan, through whoſe envy of human happineſs 
death entered the world. | | 


EPISTLE, a letter written from one party to an- 


It 


ocher. This term is eminently applied to thoſe 


letters in the New Teſtament, which were writ- 
ten by the apoſtles, on various occaſions, to direct 


the conduct of Chriftian churches. 
is not to be ſuppoled that every note, or memo- 


randum, written by the hands of the apoſtles, or 


In 


T 


by their direction, was inſpired, or was deſerv- 
ing of preſervation to diſtant ages: but, thoſe 
only were preſerved by Providence, from which 
uſeful directions had been drawn, and might 


hereafter be drawn, by believers, as from a perpe- 


tual directory for faith and practice. 

reading an epiſtle, we ought to conſider the oc- 
caſion of it, the circumſtances of the parties to 
whom it was addreſſed, the time when writ- 
ten, the general fcope and deſign of it, as well 
as the intention of particular arguments and paſ- 
ſages. We ought alſo to note the ſtyle and man- 
ner of the writer, his mode of expreſſion, &c. 

he epiſtles afford many and moſt powerful evi- 


dences for the truth of Chriſtianity ; they appeal 


to a great number of extraordinary facts; and 
allude to principles, and opinions, as admitted, 
or as prevailing, or as oppoſed, among thoſe to 
whom they are addreſſed. They mention a con- 
derable number of perſons, deſcribe their ſitua- 


tions in life, hint at their connections with the 


churches, and by ſometimes addrèſſing them, 
ſometimes recommending them by name, they 


connect their teſtimony with that of the writer 


of the epiſtle; and often, no doubt, they gave a 


proportionate ſhare of influence to thoſe indivi- 
duals. | 


Beſide this, it is every way likely, that the indivi- 


duals mentioned in the epiſtles, would carefully 
procure copies of theſe, writings, would give 


them all the authority, and all the notoriety in 


The brazen ſerpent was lifted up on an 


ESSENES. I have often wondered that 9 


diſregarded. 5 | 
But I would query, whether John the Baptiſt was 
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their power, would communicate them to other 


churches, and in ſhort, would become vouchers 


for their authenticity, &c. &c. Tp 
We in the preſent day, who poſſeſs theſe inftruc- 


tive documents, may learn from them many 
things for our advantage and for our conduct; 
how to avoid thoſe evils which had formerly in- 
jured the profeſſors of true religion; and how to 
rectify thoſe errors and abuſes to which time and 
incident often give riſe, or to whoſe ſpread and 
prevalence, particular occurrences or conjunc- 
tures are favourable. Vide BIBLTk, CANON, &c. 


ESEK, contention. The name of a well dug by the 
patriarch {ſaac, Gen. xxvi. 20. | 


ESPOUSE, Esrousals. This was a ceremony 


of betrothing, or coming under obligation for 
the purpoſe of marriage; and was a mutual 
agreement between the two parties, which uſu- 
ally preceded ..the marriage ſome conſiderable 
time. For the ſorm of it, vide MARRTAOR, 
and I. Maxv. WW | 


The reader will do well carefully to attend to the 


diſtinction between eſpouſals and marriage, as 
eſpouſals in the eaſt are ſometimes contracted 
years before the parties cohabit : and ſometimes 
in very early youth. This cuſtom is alluded to 
figuratively, as between God and his people, 
Jer. ii. 2. to whom he was a huſband, Fer. xxi. 
32. and the apoſtle ſays he acted as a kind of 


aſſiſtant (pronuba) on this occaſion. * I have 


eſpouſed you to CHriſt,“ 2 Cor. xi. 2. have drawn 
up the writings, ſettled the agreements, given 


pledges, &c. of that union. See //atah liv. 5. 


Matth. xxv. 6. Rev. xix. 


divines make no uſe in their diſcourſes of the 
character, manners, and principles of the Fewi/h 
ſeCt of the Eſenes; becauſe they are not expli- 
citly mentioned in the gofpels, they are uſually 


not educated in this community? Obſerve 1. 
that his father and mother being of great age at 
the time of his birth, it is probable they did not 
live till their ſon arrived at maturity. 2. 'The 
community of the E/znes was a probable place 
for John to retire to; and his firſt appearance as 
a preacher being in the deſert, ſeems to hint at 
his beginning near to thoſe parts where he was 
beſt known. 3. It does not appear that 70% 
went regularly up to Feruſalem, (and we find 
the Eſenes did not go thither) ſo that he might, 


. ſtrictly ſpeaking, have no perſonal knowledge of 


Feſus ; as he has been uſually underſtood to de- 
clare. 4. His manners, as neither eating nor 
| —— drinking, 
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i. e. freely, but being of a reſerved courſe of 
conduct, Are perfectly agreeable to thoſe of the 
Eſenes; and 5. his continual abode in the coun- 


try, not entering the principal cities, agrees with “ 


their cuſtoms; 6. they baptized; 7. they lived 


near the Jordan; 8. they fed on dates, and other 
fruit; and in many other reſpects they ſeem 
to have agreed with the character of John, as we 


find it deſcribed or implied in the goſpels. 


Alfo, the Eſſenes are deſcribed as © having all things 


in common,” no one of them claiming perſonal 


property in goods, but referring them to the 
whole community; this then, takes away the 


ſingularity of the primitive church, of which we 
are told, “ no one ſaid that aught which he poſ- 


ſeſſed was his own, but they had all things in 
common.” That is to ſay, theſe firſt converts 


imitated the Efſenes, a ſect well known among 


them; they were in the city, what the Eſenes 
were in the deſert. 


I ſuppoſe too, that the officers called deacons, re- 


In ſhort, I adviſe the read 


ſembled ſuch as were appointed among this ſect; 
ce the ſteward, who diſtributes to every one what 
he wants.” This alſo ſets the behaviour of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira in a ſtrong light; fince cer- 
tainly they knew perfectly well the cuſtom of 


this ſect, and had like them made a profeſſion of 
renouncing riches. 


Obſerve, * the Eſenes took 


no proviſions on their journies;“ ſo the diſci- 


ples, Mark vi. 8. Luke ix, 3. © they were hoſ- 


pitable ;” vide Rom. xii. 13. 1 Tim. iii. 2. 
Titus i. 8. 1 Peter iv. 9. © they did not marry ;” 
perhaps the fear that this principle ſhould be ex- 
tended too far, ought to be taken into our con- 
ſideration, when we examine the grounds of 
ſome of the apoſtle's advice, 1 Cor. vii. Heb. xili. 
14. 1 Tim. iv. 3. | 
tion the article EssENES and THERAPE UT, 
with theſe ideas in his mind; and I think he will 


agree with me, that this ſe& deſeryes much more 


conſideration than it uſually receives. 


ETHIOPIA. The following are the ſentiments 


of Mr. BRVUcE, Traveds, Vol. I. p. 407, &c. 


We give them to the reader, as thoſe of a tra- 


«c 


veller well acquainted with the manners of the 
nations he deſcribes : 

The tranſlator, 2 Chron. xiv. 9, calls Zerah an 
Ethiopian, which ſhould either mean, he dwelt 
in Arabia, as he really did, and this gave, him no 
advantage, or elſe, that he was a ſtranger, who 
originally came from the country above Egypt 
either way, it would have been impothble during 
his whole life-time, to have collected a million 
of men, one of the greateſt armies that ever 
ſtood on the face of the earth; nor could he have 


fed them, though they had ate the whole trees 


4 
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that grew in his country, nor could he have given 
every hundredth man one drink of water in a 
day, from all the wells he had in his country. 

Here, then, is an obvious triumph for infidelity, 
becauſe, as I have faid, no ſupernatural means 
are pretended, But had it been tranſlated, that 
Lerah was a black-moor, a Cuphite-negro, and 
prince of the Cuſbites, who were carriers in the 
Ilthmus, an Eibiopian ſhepherd, then the wonder 
ceaſes. Twenty camels, employed to carry cou- 
riers upon them, might have procured that num- 


ber of men to meet in a ſhort 11 of time; and, 


as Zerah was the aggreſſor, he had time to chooſe 
when he ſhould attack his enemy; every one of 
theſe ſhepherds carrying with them their provi- 
ſion of flour and water, as is their invariable 
cuſtom, might have fought with Aſa at Gerar ; 
without eating a loaf of Zerah's bread, or drink- 
ing a pint of his water, 


6“ The next paſſage I ſhall mention is T/aiah, chap. 


x!v, ver. 14. * The labour of Egypt, and mer- 
chandize of Ethiopia, and of the Sabeans, men of 
ſtature, ſhall come over to thee, and they ſhall 
be thine.” Here the ſeveral nations are diſ- 
tinctly and ſeverally mentioned in their places, 
but the whole meaning of the paſſage would 
have been loſt, had not the ſituations of theſe 
nations been perfectly known; or, had not the 


Sabeans been mentioned ſeparately, for both the. 


Sabeaus and the Cuſhites were certainly Ethio- 
pians. Now the meaning of the verſe is, that 
the fruit of the agriculture of Egypt, which is 
wheat; the commodities of the negro, gold, ſil- 
ver, ivory, and perfumes ; would be brought by 
the Sabean ſhepherds, their carriers, and a nation 


of great power, who ſhall join themſelves with 


u 


| you. . | 
er to peruſe with atten- „ Again Ezekiel ſays, chap. xxx. 8, 9, And they 


ſhall know that I am the Lord, when I have ſet 
a fire in Egypt, and all her helpers ſhall be de- 
ſtroyed.” „ In that day ſhall meflengers go 
forch from me in ſhips, to make the careleſs 
Ethiopians afraid.” Now, Nebuchadnezzar was 
to deſtroy Egypt, Ezek. chap. xxix. ver. 10. 
from the frontiers of Paleſtine to the mountains 
above Atbara, where the Cu/hite dwelt. Between 
this and Egypt is a great deſert ; the country be- 


yond it and on both ſides was poſſeſſed by half a 


million of men. The Cy/hite, or negro merchant, 


was fecure under theſe circumſtances from any 


inſult by land: as they were open to the ſea, and 


had no defender, meſſengers, therefore, in ſhips, _ 


or a fleet, had eaſy accels to them, to alarm and 
keep them at home, that they did not fall into 


danger by marching into Egypt againſt Nebuchad- 
_ nezzar, or interrupting the ſervice upon which 


| God had ſent him. 


But this does not appear 
| from 
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XXIv. 10, „The fathers ſhall not be put to death Gbakkuk i. 5—11. ; . 


Sar © Es © 4 


from tranſlating Cuſh, Ethiopian; the neareſt to death for the fathers : every man ſhall be put 


Ethiopian to Nebuchadnezzar, the moſt powerful to death for his own fin.” For the viſitation of 
and capable of oppoſing him, were the Ethiopian divine juſtice on the third and fourth generation, 
ſhepherds of the Thebaid, and theſe were not vide FRAGMENT, 2 R. 340. | 
acceſſible to ſhips; and the ſhepherds, ſo poſted The following are the ſentiments of a correſpon- 
near to the ſcene of deſtruction to be committed dent on : | 


by Nebuchadnezzar were enemies to the Cufhites EZEKIEL'S. VISION. 
living in towns, and they had repeatedly them- *© I wiſh the writer upon Ezełiel's viſion of the 


ſelves deſtroyed them, and therefore had no temp- wheels, (No. CLII. p. 119) had inſerted his opi- 


tation to be other than ſpectators.“ So far Mr. nion upon the deſign of it as underſtood by the 


BRU cE. For ſome further ideas reſpecting theſe prophet, To me it appears to be intended to 
people, ſee the FRAGMENTS on the xvilith chap- deſcribe the formidableneſs of the Babylonian 
ter of /aiah, No. 322, 460, and GAMMADIM. army, and the dreadful effects that would take 


ETHNARCHS. It ſeems that the Fews after the place in conſequence thereof; both to the peo- 


deſtruction of Jeruſalem preſerved a ſort of mo- ple that remained in the land, and to the city 
narchy till the beginning of the fifth century. and temple. This opinion I ground on what 
They had in Paleſtine an ethnarch, or chief of was one principal deſign of the prophet's pecu- 
their nation, who, by the toleration of the R- liar buſineſs to that people, which was to remon- 
mans, was inveſted with great power. He ſtyled ſtrate with them on account of their great na- 
himſelf alſo patriarch. His place was heredi- tional wickedneſs, and to aſſure them that if they 


tary, and deſcended from father to ſon. All the did not repent and obey the law of God, he 


ſynagogues of the eaſt and weſt paid him tribute, would moſt certainly puniſh them; as repre- 
under the pretence of contributing to the ſup- ſented by him, and alſo by Zeremiah, his con- 


port of the Rabbins, who applied themſelves in temporary. This viſion appeared to him firſt in 


Judea to the ſtudy of the law. Thoſe whom he the fiſth year of the reign of 7ehozakim, and again 
commiſſioned to levy this tax were apo/tles or not long after, as chap. iii. 12, 13, 14, 22, 23, 
envoys. Theſe patriarchs, who had made them- at which times he received further inſtructions 


ſelves very odious by their extortions and rapines, what he was to ſay to them. 


did not exiſt in 429. See M. Tillemont's Hiſtoire “ About one year and an half after, as chap. viii. 
du temps, tom. i. La Bleterie. I-—4, Xl. 22, 23z it appeared to him again; 


EUROCLYDON, a dangerous wind in the Le- when farther communications were made to him 


want, or eaſtern part of the Mediterranean ſea, reſpecting the people and city of Jeriſalem, and 
As xxvii. 14. It is uſually ſaid that this wind is continued to the end of the tenth chapter; in 
blows from the north eaſt 3 but perhaps it is what which is repreſented the fins of the people, and 
our ſeamen call a Levanter, which is confined to the deſtruction of the inhabitants. Fifteen years 
no point of the compaſs, but by veering to all from its firſt appearance to the prophet, he ſaw 
points is attended with great danger. i it again, as though at Feruſalem, xliii. 1—5. 


'EZEKIEL. In anſwer to the rabbinical remark The terribleneſs of the Babylonian army, and the 


that this prophet ſeems to contradict Mojer— deſolation that it would make among the people 
which diſpoſed the Sanbedrim to reject the pro- and city, are in ſtrong language deſcribed in 
phecies of Ezekiel from the canon, obſerve, that theſe paſſages : Jer. iv. 6—9g. vi, 22—26. xv. 
Moſes himſelf ſays the very ſame thing, Deut. 13, 14. xxiii. 19, 20. Ezel. xxiii. 2234. Ha- 


for the children, neither ſhall the children be put W. A“ 


F. 


* 


EET, vide Foor. 
1 FELIX, vide CLAu plus Il. 9 
FIELD, vide FukRows. 
FIGURES, vide PVPEsS. 
FLAX, vide LIN EN. 


FOLLY. The character of fool, and the attribute 


folly, ſeems to be uſed in the Proverbs in 
more than one ſenſe: ſometimes it ſeems to 
mean lack of underſtanding, and ſometimes per- 


verſeneſs of will; I find in the Gentoo laws a 


ſpecies of folly, which, thinking it may illuſtrate 
ſome of the applications of this term in Serip- 
ture, I ſhall ſubmit to the. reader's conſideration. 
« Among the qualities required for the proper exe- 
cution of public buſineſs, mention is- made, 
„ That a man muſt be able to keep in ſubjec- 
tion his luſt, his anger, his avarice, his o/ly, 
and his pride.” Theſe vices are ſometimes de- 
nominated in the SHanſcrit under the general 
term Opadhee, a word which occurs in the quoted 
ſpecimen of the comment upon the King Beid. 


The folly there ſpecified is not to be-underſtood 


in the uſual ſenſe of the word in the European 
idiom, as a negative quality, or the mere want 
of ſenſe, but as a kind of obſtinately ſtupid le- 
thargy, or perverſe abſence of mind, in which 
the will is not altogether paſſive: it ſeems to be 
a weakneſs peculiar to Aa; for we cannot find 
a term by which to expreſs the preciſe idea in 
the European languages; it operates ſomewhat 
like the violent impulſe of fear, under which 
men will utter falſehoods totally incompatible 
with each other, and utterly contrary to their 
own opinion, knowledge, and conviction; and 
it may be added alſo, their inclination and in- 


tention, A very remarkable inſtance of this 


temporary frenzy happened lately in the ſupreme 
court of judicature at Calcutta, where a man 


(not an idiot) ſwore upon a trial, that he was 
no kind of relation to his own brother, who was 


then in court, and who had conſtantly ſupported 


him from his infancy ; and that he lived in a 
houſe. by himſelf, for which he paid the rent - 
from his own pocket; when it was proved that 
he was not worth a rupee, and when the perſon . 


FOL 
in whoſe houſe he had always refided ſtood at 
the bar cloſe to him, 


Whenever the word felly included among the vices 


above-mentioned, occurs in the caſe, it muſt 
always be underſtood to carry the meaning here 
deſcribed. Another conjecture, and that ex- 
ceedingly acute and ingenious, has been ſtarted 


upon this f#/ly, that it may mean the deception 


which a man permits to be impoſed on his judg- 


ment by his paſſions, as aCts of rapacity and ava- 


rice are often committed by men who aſcribe 
them to prudence, and a juſt affertion of. their 


own right ; malice, and rancour paſs for juſtice, 


and brutality for ſpirit. This opinion, when 
thoroughly examined, will very nearly tally with 
the former; for all the paſſions as well as fear, 
have an equal efficacy to diſturb and diſtort the - 
mind: but to account for the folly here ſpoken 


of, as being the offspring of the paſſions, inſtead 


of drawing a parallel between it and the impulſes 
of thoſe paſſions, we muſt ſuppoſe the impulle 
to act with infinitely more violence upon an 
Aſatic mind, than we can ever have ſeen exem- 
plified in Europe. It is, however, ſomething 
like the madneſs ſo inimitably delineated in the 
hero of Cervantes, ſenſible enough upon ſome 
occaſions, and at the ſame time completely wild, 
and unconſcious. of itſelf upon others; and that 
too originally produced by an effect of the will, 
though in the end overpowering and ſuperſeding 
its functions.“ HALHED's Gentoo Laws, Preface. 


FOLLY AND WISDOM coMPANTONISED. 
Proverbs, chapter ix. 


It is many years ſince my mind ſuggeſted, that a : 


companioniſed picture of wiſdom and folly - 
was included in the deſcriptions given us in this 
chapter. I mean, that the former verſes of the 


chapter contain a deſcription of Wiſdom, perſoni- 


fied; of her actions, conduct, and behaviour; 
and that from verſe 13 to 18 contains a deſcrip- 
tion of Folly, in like manner perſonified ; who 
imitates the actions, conduct, and behaviour of 
Wiſdom, and ſo cloſely does ſhe mimic them, 
that a perſon void of underſtanding would as 

readily 
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; readily and as ſtrongly be perſuaded to follow 
the falſe, and impoſitious goddeſs, Folly, as to 


obey the true, and genuine power of Wiſdom, 
divine Wiſdom herſelf. That ſuch perſonifica- 
tion is common in the Proverbs, and in Eccle- 
ſiaſtes, is evident to every reader. 


I am not without hopes, that this idea may open 


the way alſo to a true conſtruction, and correc- 
tion of a paſſage, which, as it ſtands at preſent, 
is obſcure; and ſome think is damaged: the 
LXX. read verſe 13, 4 fooliſh and brazen faced 


woman, cube aß ſhe becomes to want 
a piece of bread: ſhe has no ſhame , the Chaldee 


reads, /he has no goodneſs. Some have ſuppoſed 


WIS DO. M. 


Wiſdom hath builded her houſe, 
She hath hewn out her numerous ornamental pillars, 
She hath killed her beaſts, . 

She hath mingled her wine; 

She hath furniſhed her table; 

She hath ſent forth her maidens; _ 

She crieth on the higheſt places of the city, 


« Wholo is ſimple, let him turn in hither :*” - 


To him who wanteth underſtanding, ſhe ſaith, 
Come eat of my bread, 
1c And drink of the wine I have mingled, 
« Forſake the fooliſh and live, 
« And go in the way of underſtanding ; 
« For by me thy days ſhall be multiplied, 
6 And the years of thy life ſhall be many.“ 


Thus we ſee Folly aſſumes the addreſs of Wiſdom, 


and invites the ſame perſons; but,,the counſel 
ſhe gives detects her, being very different from 
that of real Wiſdom. The conſequences of follow- 
ing the counſels of theſe contraſted perſonages, 
are very ſtrongly marked, and are altogether op- 


polite; one tending to prolonged life, the other 


to premature diſſolution, 


FOWL, vide BIRD. | 


'FRANKINCENSE, vide Incense. : 
FROST, for the alternation of froſt by night not- 


withſtanding great heats by day, wde FRAG- 
MENT, No. III. | | 


FUR | 
that the word Pwd petajut, Simplicity, is redun- 
dant; but if any word is redundant, I ſhould as 


willingly ſuppoſe it was the firſt word, “ a wo- 
man,” in which caſe, as the nouns are of the 


feminine gender, and imply a woman, without 


that diſtinctive deſcription, the import of the 
paſſage would ſtand thus 


Simplicity is fooliſh and clamorous, or, —Folly is 


clamorous — ſimplicity itſelf, i. e. extremely 


ſimple, and drives away knowledge, of any va- 


luable kind, from her. Yet ſhe fits at the door 
of her houſe, and imitates the actions of Wiſdom, 
as appears by comparing theſe rwo perſonages 
together. | | 


. 
Fooliſh and clamorous is Simplicity; 
And ſhe repels all knowledge from her. 
She ſitteth at the door of her houſe, ' 
On a throne in the high places of the city, 
To call pafſengers who go right on their ways: 
Saying, 2 


«© Whoſo is ſimple, let him turn in hither:“ 

To him who wanteth underſtanding ſhe ſaith, 
Stolen waters are ſweet ; | | 
© And bread eaten in fecret is pleaſant.” 


She inwites him to ber houſe, 


But he is not aware that the dead are there, 
That her gueſts are in the depths of the grave, 


FURY is attributed to divinity, only metaphori- 


cally, or ſpeaking after the manner of men: i. e. 
God's providential, &c. actions, are ſuch as would 
be performed by a man when he is in a ſtate of 
fury. So that when God is ſaid to pour out his 


fury on a perſon, or a people, it is a figurative 


expreſſion for diſpenſing afflictive providences: 
but we muſt be careful not to attribute human 
infirmities, paſſions, to the Deity. 


FURNACE, for ſome thoughts on this ſubject, 


as relating to the miraculous preſervation of the 


- Hebrew youths, vide FRAGMENT, No. CXILIX, 


p. 112. 
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GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST. 1 
A TABLE, ſhewing the Harmony of MaTTHEw and Luke, in their Account of CHRIST's Genealogy. | | | 
| HOUGH we have in our FRAcMENTs, Nos. Matthew, i. I, 16, and Luke 111. 31, 345 reckou _ | . | 


. 2. 329, to No. 2 O, 337, given a very diffe- the natural line of Jeſus, from Abraham to David, 
rent notion of the fourteen generations of Mar- yew, i. 13, 16, reckoneth Luke iii. 23, 27, rec- 
theæu, yet being deſirous of doing juſtice to other in this line the forefathers koneth in this line the 
modes of determining thoſe generations, we ſhall of Jojeph. | ' forefathers of Mary, 
offer the following comparative Genealogy: 


Theſe names, Luke iii. 34, 38, reckoneth alone; ſtep- 


_— — —— 


1 SOLOMON, 34 NaTHAN, 


2 REHoBOAM, | 35 MaTTATHAS, 
ping up twenty degrees higher in the genealogy of 3 ABIIAn, 36 MEN AN, 
Jeſus than Matthew, 1. e. from Abraham to Adam. 41 5 37 MaIEAR, 
| | 5 JEHOSHAPHAT, 38 ELtiAKIM, 
„„ : 6 JEHORAM, | 39 Jonan, 
1 Apan, . ACHAZIAH, } omitted 40 Josern, 
2 SETH,: N Z | _- Joasn, þ by 41 Jupan, 
3 Enos, | | Amazlan, J Matthew, 42 SIMEON, . 
4 CAINAN, es | 7 Uzzian, 43 Levy, 
5 MAnAaLlALEEL, | 8 Joruam, 44 MaTTHai, 
6 JARED, : s 9 ARA, 3 45 Jorim, 
7 Enocn, : | _ 10 HEzEkian, 46 ELIEZ ER, 
8 MaArhuszkLlAH, | II MaANnassEn, | 47 Jos Es, 
9 LAuzck, 12 AMON, | 48 ER, 
10 Noan, TS 13 Jos1an, 49 ELMODAM, 
11 SHEM, 2 14 JEHOIAKIM, 1 50 Cos AM, 
12 ARPHAXAD, © ae | Second 14 generations of Matthew. | 
13 SELAH, Net | 1 5 | 5 N 
14 HRRBRR, i PEI 1 JecnoNnlan, dying childleſs, 51 App, 
15 PELEG, Ns 925 | his ſon, or neareſt of kin 52 MeLcnr, 
16 Rev, YO ORE INN according to Num. xxvii, 53 NERI, 
17 SERUG, CR 8---11, 2s to be ſought in 2 54 SALATHIEL,* 
18 Nanos, | | | „ 3 55 ZERUBBABEL, 
19 Tran, , 5 The regal line of Solomon ends. ; 
1 20 ABRAHAM, : 1 4 ABIUp 56 RREsa, 
2 21 Is AAc, | 57 JoANNA, it 
3 22 Jacos, 5 5 ELIAK IM, 58 Jupan, ; 
4 23 Jupan, | „ | 59 Josern, j 
3 5 24 PHAR EZ, . N 6 Az AR, 60 SnRMEI, / 
6 25 HesRon, 0 61 MaTTATHIAH 8 1 
7 26 ARAM, 7 Zavpoc, 62 Maartn, ſk 
8 27 AMINADAB, = ; 63 NAA, |} 
5 28 NansnoN, 8 Acuin, 64 EsT1, | ik 0 
10 29 SALMON, : | 65 Nanvn, 1 
11 30 Boaz, 9 ELIup, 66 Amos, | 1 WAI 
12 31 OBeD,. | 67 MaTTATHIAH WH 
13 32 JessE, enn 68 Josern, | 1 
14 33 David, EE : 8 | 69 JAN NAR, 8 I 
Fuſt 14 Generations mentioned by Matthew. II MAaTTHAN, 70 MELcni, i 0 09 
. C 5 8 s 2 | . 71 Levr, ſj ll | 
* Whey Tae, iii. 27, coll Salathiel the ſon of Neri, 12 J4C0B, = i - | 5 [10 
underſtand the natural ſon, | | OE 1 | Wh. 0 
„Where Matthew, i, 13, calls Salathiel the ſon of Jecho- 13 JOSEPH 11 103 
niah, underſtand his legal ſon, ſucceeding as Heareſt A juſt man of the houſe and A virgin of the K 11010 
of A LOR gal ion, 5 Hy LE os 2 Matt. i. . _— ith i 00 
+ Where Luke, iii. 23, calls Joſeph the ſon of Heli, un- „ r 100 
derſtand his ſon-in-law le W CHRIST, © © 75 from ADAM. HE 
Mary. © 8 Third 14 Generations mentioned by Matthew. lh 0 
SUP PEM Vr. 1 GERAH, 10 


GIA 


GERAH, the leaſt piece or ſegment of money. Pe 


among the Hebrews, 20 of which made a ſheke}, 
Exod. xxx. 13. | | 
GERIZIM. I fuſpe& that both the Fewi/h 
and Samaritan copies of the Pentateuch, after 
all the debates on account of them, are correct, 
in their ſeemingly oppoſite readings of Gerizim 
and Ebal :—for we have only to reflect, that the 


Hebrew particle uſed, is taken with a latitude, 


and that the perſon ſpeaking did not ſtand oN 
theſe mountains, ſtrictly, but Ar them, i. e. 
in the valley between them : now,” I ſubmit, 
whether a perſon pronouncing a bleſſing from 
any part where he ſtands, does not bleſs that 
part oppoſite ta him, rather than that whereon he 
ſtands; if ſo, then a number might ſtand Ar, 


adjacent to, againſt Ea), to bleſs, as the 7ewiſo 
copies ſay, but their bleſſing would be direted 


to Gerizim, ſo that Gerizim would be the mount 
of - bleſſings, as the Samaritan copies ſay. In 
fact, I preſume the altar, &c. ſtood in the valley 
between both mountains, and not on the upper 
parts of either. Vide Deut. xi. 29, 5 
GIANTS. It depends on the length at which the 
Hebrew cubit is taken, whether the height of 
Goliath ſhould be eſtimated at ten feet ſeven inches, 
as CALMET has done; or at nine feet fx inches, 
for which Mr. ParKHURST contends, who 
founds his calculation on the eſtimated meaſure 
of a eubit, as deduced from Fo/ephus. The late 
ter height is, no doubt, ſufficiently tall. 
There have been ſo few well proportioned, able bo- 
died men of this immenſe magnitude, that the 


wonder at the weight of Goliath's armour is greatly 
increaſed, on conſideration, Such perſons as 


have had the misfortune, ſhall I call it? - to be 
exceſſively tall above others have uſually been of 
weakly body, often of diſproportioned, or dif- 
eaſed limbs, or of ſtill more weakly minds : but 
that Goliath ſhould be able to wear his armour, 
and to carry it on his perſon, implies a ſtrength 
of body. no leſs wonderful than his extraordinary 
dimenſions. 


In proof, however, that the dimenſions of Goliath, | 
though extraordinary, are not incredible, we 


ſhall offer an inſtance, or two, ſelected from the 
beſt authorities : 2 


« The talleſt man that hath been ſeen in our age : 


was one named Gabara, who in the days of 
Claudius the late emperor, was brought out of 
Arabia: he was nine feet nine inches high. Plin, 
lib. vii. cap. 16, p. 165. Solin: cap. 5. p. 188. 
« Maximinus the emperor was eight feet and a 
half in height: he was a Thracran, barbarous, 


cruel, and hated of all men; he uſed the brace- 


4 


GOL 
let or armlet of his wife as a ring for his thumb, 
and his ſhoe was longer by a foot than that of 
another man, Lung, vol. Th lib, Il. P · 276. 
Capitolin, „% RR ed =, 
< There were in the time of Auguſtus Caſar two 
perſons, called 1 50 and Secundilla, each of 
them was ten feet high, and ſomewhat more: 
their bodies after their death were kept and pre- 
ſerved for a wonder in a ſepulchre within the 
Saliſſtian gardens. Vide Kornman, de Mirac. 
Vier. 25 Piin. lib. vii. xvi. p. 165. Selin. cap. 5, 
; p. 187. | | 8 
« Vitellius ſent Darius, the ſon of Artabanus, an 
hoſtage to Rome, with divers prefents, among 
which there was a man even erbits, or ten feet 
zo inches high, a Few born; he was named 
Eleazar, and was called a giant by reaſon of his 
greatneſs.” Joſeph. Antig. lib. xviii, cap. 6. 
cap. 5. 6 5. Edit. Hudſon. 5 


Merula, who ſucceeded Fuſtus Lipſius as profeſſor 


of hiſtory in the univerſity of Leyden, afferts, 
that A. D. 1583, he himſelf faw in France, a 
Fleming, who exceeded nine feet in height, Co/- 
mograph. Part. 1. lib. iii. cap. 14. Leigh, Ana- 
lecta Cæſar. Rom. p. 265. | | 
Becanus ſaw a man near ten feet high, and a woman 
full ten feet high. Wond. Nat. & Art. Vol. ii. 
p. 268. Vide Phil. Tranſ. No. 260. 3 
We remember to have ſeen in London, Bamford, 
a hatter by trade, who lived near Temple Bar, 
who meaſured eight feet, and fix or eight inches, 
yet wilfully loſt four inches of. his ſtature, by a 
habit of ſtooping, which he had contraſted : 
and we know that O'Brien, lately . exhibited 
under the name of “ the Iriſh Giant,” meaſured 
eight feet ſix or eight inches, while living, and, 
I think, two or three inches more when dead, 
GOLD, a yellow metal, the heavieſt, pureſt, moſt 
ductile, and ſhining, and on theſe accounts the 
moſt valuable, of metals. Of all the metals, 
gold is moſt frequently found native; and is in- 
deed very rarely found in a ſtate, of ore; 7. e. 
diveſted of its metallic forms by its particles be- 
ing penetrated by, and intimately mixed with, 
ſulphur, and in the few inſtances in which it is 
found thus, it never conſtitutes a, peculiar ore, 
but is found intermixed among ores of other me- 
tals; and moſt frequently among thoſe of filver, 
or thoſe ores in which, though of ſome other 
metal, yet there is a large quantity of ſilver, in 
which the gold lies in its ſtate of ore. Native 
gold, though free from the penetrating ſulphurs 
which reduce metals to ores, is yet very ſeldom 
found pure; but has almoſt conſtantly an admix- 
ture of ſilver with it, and very frequently of cop- 
5 TER N per. 


COS 
per. Native gold is ſometimes found in pure 
maſſes of conſiderable ſize ; many having been 
found of more than a pound weight : theſe maſſes 
are met with in gold mines, and are called aurum 
Obryzum, Obrizium, but they are very rare; 
ſuch, however, have been ſometimes found in 
the German mines, Its common appearance, in 
its more looſe ſtate, is in form of what is called 
gold duſt: this is native gold in ſmaller maſſes, 
_ uſually indeed very ſmall, mixed among the ſand 
of rivers. This is found in many parts of the 
world, but the greateſt quantity of it is from 


Guinea, By all the trials that have been made, . 


gold ſeems the moſt ſimple of all ſubſtances, It 
1s wholly incapable of ruſt, and is not ſonorous 
when ſtruck. It requires a ſtrong fire to melt it, 
remaining unaltered in the degree of heat that 
fuſes tin ox lead, but running with a leſs vehement 


one than is neceſſary to the fuſing of iron, or 


copper. Gold occurs throughout the Scripture ; 


brews, in its native and mixed ſtate, and for the 
ſeveral purpoſes wherein it is in uſe at preſent, 
was common. The ark of the covenant was 


overlaid with pure gold; the mercy ſeat, the veſ- - 


fels and utenſils belonging to the tabernacle were 


of gold, as were thoſe alſo of the houſe of the 


Lord; and the drinking veſſels of king Solomon; 
they made chains, bracelets, and other orna- 
ments of gold, coins and medals, crowns of 


gold, &c. The mines whence Solomon had the 


pom part of his gold were thoſe of Ophir. 
See OPHIR. 


GOSPEL, the word goſpel is Saxon, q. God's ſpell, 


good news, glad tidings [news from God?]: 
the ſame is the import of Euangelia in the Greek, 
There have been a variety of opinions reſpecting 
the time, and the order, of the four goſpels ; 
but, I think, the plan on which each of thoſe 
books is written, has hitherto not been ſufh- 
ciently aſcertained, _ | | 
I ſhall venture a few thoughts on the goſpel of 
Matthew, which may have their effect in ſolving 
. ſome difficulties of chronology, &c. | 
I ſuppoſe that Matthew wrote his goſpel the ear- 
lieſt of any but J think it is not one continued, 


or orderly, narrative, but is divided into twelve 


books, analogous, perhaps, to the twelve tribes 
of T/rael, or to the twelve apoſtles, &c. I divide 
theſe books in the following manner : 

1. Introduction, containing tranſactions previous to 
the public appearance of Jobn the Baptiſt, and 
ſeparated from it by an interval of thirty years, 
chap. i. ii. 


cos . 


2. The appearance and miniſtry of John the Bap- 
4%. and the inauguration of Jeſus into his office, 
chap. iii. iv. 22, 1 15 x 

3. A ſpecimen of Je/us Chrif's manner of teaching, 

and of the doctrines he taught, &c. in Galilee, 
_ Chap. iv. 23. v. vi. vii. | 


4. Miracles performed by Jeſus ; in dpd, 


principally, chap. viii. 35.—ix. 34. | 
5. Progrefs of e/us ; he commiſhons his diſciples 
to perform miracles, chap, ix. 25x. xi. 12. 


6. A collection of the parables of Jeſus, chap. xiii. 


XIV. xv. | 
7. Jeſus in Judia beyond Jordan, chap, xix. xx. 
8. Teſus at Feruſalem; his conduct there, chap. 
xxi. xxii. xxiii. | ok 
9. Jeſus foretels the deſtruction of the temple, &ec. 
chap. xxiv. i xX. 46. | EA 
10. Conſpiracy againſt Feſus : his actions previous 
to being arreſted, chap. xxvi. I-56. 


11. Arreſt and crucifixion of Jeſus, chap. xxvi. 
and the uſe of that metal among the ancient He- yr EW 


$7-—XXVi1. 66. | 
12. Hiſtory of the reſurrection of Feſus, chap. 

xxviil. 5 
Now, if this diviſion of Matthew be admiſſible, it 
removes at once all the chronological difficulties 
which embarraſs commentators, to reconcile 
Matthew with Luke; ſince Matthew aſſociates 
ſimilar facks into one book, while Luke propoſes 
© an-orderly. hiſtory” according to the courſe of 
events: the different plans of theſe writers then, 
led them to different arrangements: this alſo gives 
the reaſon why Luke might compoſe for him- 
ſelf, and for others, an erderly hiſtory 3 which 
Matthew's, however correct, was not. It re- 
lieves Mark from the charge of having copied 


Matthew ; and in ſhort, it diſturbs nothing in 


this evangeliſt, it merely propoſes proper divi- 
ſions of his work, which the preſent chapterings 


have confuſed. | * 
St. Marx's GosPEL I conſider as a collection of 


facts, gathered by this evangeliſt from the lips of 
St. Peter, as well from his private diſcourſe, as 
from his public preachings : for this we have 
the teſtimony of antiquity, Now, it is not very 


likely that theſe facts ſhould be arranged by this 


evangeliſt preciſely in chronological order; it 
would anſwer his purpoſe ſufficiently, if they 
were accurately related, though but looſely 


connected in reſpe& to the times when they oc- 


curred. | | 


It remains that we conſider St. LuKE's GospEIL. 
as the moſt regular in arrangement, according 


to the order of facts; and we ought to reflect 
with gratitude on the pains taken by St.. Luke to 
#5 acquire 
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acquire ſuch a knowledge of the ſeries of goſpel 


events, as that which his hiſtory preſents to us. 


In fact, this hiſtorian in his goſpel, no leſs than 


in his Acts of the Apoſtles, gives manifeſt proof of 
a liberal and cultivated mind, of ardent reſearches 


after truth, no doubt for his own ſatisfaction, 


and I am ſure for the ſatisfaction of after ages. 


* 


GRO 


ferent facts, — that is to ſay, each relates what 
each perſonally beheld. The raiſing of Lazarus, 
for inſtance, is recorded by John, who ſaw that 


fact; but Matthew, who omits that hiſtory, 


might poſſibly be abſent; on the other hand, 
Matthew relates ſeveral hiſtories which he ſaw, 
but from which John might be abſent. I mean 


St. Jon's GosPET. is univerſally allowed to be to infer, that the evangeliſts relate what they 
ſupplementary to the others, it abounds more in ſaw with their own eyes, and what they had the 
| diſcourſes than in hiſtories. | +1 evidences of their ſenſes for; © that their hands 
| We may juſt hint at the opportunities enjoyed by had handled,” and that they had the moſt con- 
KB the writers of the goſpels, as witneſſes of what vincing proofs of what they aſſert. | 


: they record. St. Matthew was one of the twelve GRANDFATHER, GRANDMOTHER, the 


who attended on Feſus : but, were the whole 


twelve always with Jeſus? I think not; for 1. 


they are called “ the twelve” when not only 


udas was away from them, but alſo Thomas, 


Io that they were at moſt but ten perſons. 2. 


progenitors of the immediate parents of the per- 
ſons ſpoken of. In the Hebrew theſe are very 
often taken as immediate parents, and are called 
father or mother. It is evident that this relation 
divides into paternal and maternal progenitors. 


It being occaſionally remarked, that the twelve GRAVE. Vide DEAD, SEPULCHREs, BURIAL, 


were with Je/us, it ſhould ſeem that at other 
times ſome of them might be abſent. Now this 


&c. 


is GRAVEN IMAGE, vide Inol IMAGE. 
gives a reaſon, why different apoſtles relate dif- GROVE. Vide FRAGMENT, No, CCLXXI, 


H. 
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FT ABERGEON, Exod. xxviii, 32. Xxxix. 23. 


This is underſtood to be a part of armour of 
defence; whether a ſuit of armour, or a coat of 
mail: it is therefore unhappily ranked in our 


tranſlation with ſword, and dart, which are wea- 


pions of attack, Fob xli. 26. Es; 

HACHILAH, my hope is in her, or my hook is in her. 
HACHILAH, was a mountain about ten miles 
ſouth of Fericho, where David concealed himſelf 
from Saul, 1 Sam. xxiii. 19. In after ag 


nathan Maccabeus built here the caſtle of Ha- 


ada, vide M Ass ADA. | 
HAIL ! as a ſalutation, imports a wiſh for the wel- 
fare of the perſon addreſſed. It is now ſeldom, 
or never, uſed among us; but was frequent 
among our Saxon anceſtors, and imported, as 
much as, © joy to you;” &c. as a compliment 
of congratulation. 5 


HAIL, flones of. Hail, no doubt, is congealed 


frozen — drops of rain; rain formed into ice by 


the power of cold in the upper regions of the at- 


moſphere. It probably falls from clouds which 
float pretty high in the air, and the drops coaleſc- 
ing in their fall, are formed into maſſes ſmaller, 
or larger, as circumſtances may combine them. 
Fail, among us, is moſt frequent in ſummer; 
probably, becauſe the upper regions of the air are 
then coldeſt, and the vapours drawn from the 
earth, being then warmeſt, when they are cool- 
ing, or are chilled, they proceed to the ſtate of 


being frozen with greater rapidity than other 
vapours which have not been ſo warm; more- 


over, their warmth tends to mount them higher 
in the atmoſphere, as they are thereby raiſed with 


proportionately greater force, and this elevation 


. Places them in regions where cold is in greater 
activity than it is in lower regions. 
Hail, was among the plagues of Egypt, 
24. and that hail, though uncommon, is not 
abſolutely unknown in Egypt, we have the teſ- 


timony of VoLN EV, who mentions a hail ſtorm, 


as crofling over 
country: 7 — 54 : 

Hail was the mean made uſe of by God, for defeat- 
ing the army of the kings of Canaan, Joſh. x. 
SUPPLEMENT» 


from Mount Sina: into that 


H. 


Exod. ix. 


— 


H E A 


11. God's judgments are likened to a hail-ſtorm, 
Iſaiah xxviii. 2; but the moſt tremendous hail 
mentioned in Scripture, or in any writer, is that 
alluded to Rev. xvi. 21. * every ſtone about the 
weight of a talent” —how prodigious is this de- 
ſcription | in compariſon with which all accounts 
oi hat-ſtones, and hail-ſtorms, are diminutive. 
Ve have, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
mention of hail as large as pullets' eggs: but 
what is this to the weight of a talent! 
HALLOW to, vide SAINT, SANCTIFICATION.. 


HALT), to go lame on the feet, or legs. Many 


perſons who were halt were cured by our Lord. 
To Halt between two opinions, 1 Kings xvii, 21, 
ſhould perhaps be—to ſtagger from one to the 
other, repeatedly ; but ſome ſay, it is an allu- 

— ſion to birds who hop from ſpray to ſpray, for- 
wards and backwards. 1 

HAMON GOG, the valley of the multitude of Gog ; 
but if gog ſignifies covering, is it not the covering 
of Ham- aun! vide AMMON-No. | 

HANOCK, dedicated; ſon of Midian, Gen. xxv. 4. 
1 Chron. i. 33. | | 


II. Hanock, ſon of Reuben, Gen. xlvi. 9. Numb. 
xxvi. 5. 


- HARP, vide the Plates of Muſical Inſtruments, 


FRAGMENTS, No. CCXXXII. page 130. 
HART. See DEER. 


HA WX, a bird of prey, of which there are many 


kinds: is very quick-ſighted, ravenous, and bold. 


It was declared unclean by the law, Lev. xi. 16. 

Deut. xiv. 15. Vide Kite. 

HEAR, HEARING. This word is taken in ſe- 
veral ſenſes in Scripture. In its obvious and lite- 
ral acceptation, it denotes the exerciſe of that 
bodily ſenſe of hearing of which the ear is the 
organ: to receive information by the ear, 2 Sam. 
XV. 10. and, as hearing is a ſenſe by which in- 
ſtruction is conveyed to the mind, and the mind 
is excited to attention, and to obedience, ſo the 
1deas of attention, and obedience, alſo, are 
grafted on the expreſſion, or ſenſe, of hearing. 

God is ſaid, ſpeaking after the manner of men, 
to hear prayer, i. e. to attend to it, and to com- 
ply with requeſts * in it. So Pſalm cxvi. 1. 


« ]l 


M 


_ towing me, John x. 27. and Math. xvii. 5. 


of the foregoing, and may be referred to the ſame 


HE A 
« T love the Lord becauſe he hath heard —hath 
attended to—hath complied with the voice of 
my ſupplication;“ and on the contrary, God is 
ſaid—not to hear, i. e. not to comply with—the 
requeſts, of finners, 7%n ix. 31. 1 
en are ſaid to hear, when they attend to, or com- 


RET - 
was favoured with peculiar privileges: we ought 
alſo, to remember that many perſons among thoſe 


called heathen nations, had the true knowledge 


ply with,. the requeſts of each other, or whe 


they obey the commands of God. *© He who is 
of God, heareth — obeyeth — praQiſeth God's 
word,” John viii. 47. My ſheep hear my 


voice,” —and ſhew their attention to it, by fol- 


This is my beloved fon, hear him ;” where 


there ſeems to be an alluſion to Deut. xviitt 1 55 


18, 19. The Lord ſhall raiſe up · unto you a 
prophet, bim ſhall ye hear“; which paſſage is alſo 
expreſsly applied, Acts iii. 22. What other ſenſes 
may be attached to the word hear ſeem to riſe out 


ideas. To hear, ſigniſies to judge, to ſettle a 
matter, 2 Sam. xv. 3. 
pleadings are good and right, but there is no man 
deputed by the king to hear thee; — the king by 
office ſhould hear and do juſtice between man. 
and man in his own perſon, but David holds 


every thing under his own cognizance, though 


he is able to do juſtice to only a ſmall part of 


thoſe who want it, and he will not delegate his 


“ 'Thy matters—words— 


It 


of God, and were perhaps no leſs acceptable as 
worſhippere, to him, than the Jews were, who 
to much information, and knowledge of their 
duty, made oftentimes but a very ungracious and 
ungratefut return.. | : | 
muſt be owned, neverthelefs, that generally 
ſpeaking the heathen were ſunk into groſs idola- 
try, had adopted many impure modes of worſhip, 


were utterly averſe from obedience to the holi- 


neſs of God, and in ſhort, exhibited. the depra- 


vity of the human race in its moſt ſhocking form. 


Nevertheleſs, from men thus depraved God ap- 
pointed a people to ſhew forth his praiſe, to be 


his memorials of mercy, and to glorify his grace, 


through the Meſſiab, who, though he was by 
deſcent, of the Jewiſh nation, yet was the AH 


| frah, the anointed, the choſen, the confecrated 


on- the behalf of all mankind, the heathen, as 
well as the Jews ; for God will juſtify the hea- 


then through faith, while the Jews. ſhall be pu- 


niſhed for their unbelief. Vide GEnTILES. 


How-long the heathen retained the true worſhip of 
Sad, to what degree, how their attention and 


obedience to him was depraved, and whether they 


have now any expectation of a Aeſiab. who 


power to any one who might in his ſtead diſtribute 


equity. The caution to take heed how we hear, 
or what we hear, as it includes in it, application, 


acceptation, and practice, was never more ne- 


H 


end of fummer. Men are likened to it, Fer. 


ceſſary than in the preſent day among ourſelves: 
never was the neceſſity greater for appealing ** to 
the law and to the teſtimony.” 4 

EAT H, a well known ſhrub, that grows on bar- 
ren moors, it knows not when good cometh, 
doth. not flouriſh. im the ſpring, but towards the 


- XV11..6. It likewife repreſents men in a deſtitute 


_HEA'T-HEN, or the people of the earth at large: 


of God, that- it was not. till after ſome time that 
the promiſe of the Meſſiah was reſtricted to a 
particular family, and that a particular nation 


and concealed condition, Jer. xlviii. 6. 


thoſe who are not of the family of Vael to whom 


pertained the law, and the ſacred: oracles, and 


ſhould be their deliverer from ſin, and their vic- 
tim to mediate peace for them beſore God, may 
perhaps engage our enquiries elſewhere. | 
EIFER, Hebr: ix. 13, When the red heifer was 
burned without the camp, its aſhes were gathered 
and preſerved in a elean place without the camp. 


Part of them were occaſionally put into water, 


with which every one who had. contracted any 
legal defilement was to be ſprinkled ; or he was 
to be cut off from the congregation. It was a 


water of /eparation:-it is no where ſaid in the 


Scriptures, that that water was uſed on the grand 
day of expiation, if we except this of the apoſtle. 
But fince it is called the water of, purification, 


(Numb. xix. q) and: was- always uſed when any 


the covenants of. promiſe, and. the deſcent of . 


the Meſſiah, & c. As it was cuſtomary. with po- 
liſhed nations to. call all others barbarians, ſo it: 
was cuſtomary. with the Zews to call all other na- 


HEIR, a. perſon who. 


tions heathen ;, and to conſider them as totally 
void: of avy knowledge of, God, whereas, we 


ought in fact, to remember that in early. ages. 


mankind. had generally much the ſame knowledge 


— 


death of any ſormer poſſeſſor of all things 


articular perſon ſtood in need of cleanſing, we 
Ip great reaſon. to think it was uſed alſo on. 
that ſolemn. day when the main body of.the peo- 
ple were cleanſed. By A. H. | 
>» ſucceeds by.right of inheri- 
tance to an eſtate, property, &c.. but the princi- 
ples of heirſhip in the Eaſt differ from what are 
common among us; ſo that children do not wait 
(always) till their parents are dead, before. they 
receive their portions: hence when Chriſt is 
called, heir of all things, it does not imply the 
; and 
when 


HOS 

when' ſaints are called heirs of the promiſe of 
_ righteouſneſs, of the kingdom, of the world, of 

God, joint . heirs with CY, it implies merely 
participants in ſuch or ſuch advantages, but no 

deceaſe of any party in poſſeſſion would be un- 
derſtood by thoſe to whom theſe paſſages were 

addreſſed, though among ourſelves there is no 

actual heirſhip till the parent, or &c. be de- 

parted. Vide INHERITANCE... 8 
HELBON, Ezek. xxvii. 18. a place ſuppoſed to be 
near Damaſcus; ſome ſay, probably, the ſame 


with Aleppo, now under the dominion of the 
Turks. It ſhould ſeem to have been famous for 


its wines. 


HELL, vide EI 1. | 


HELKATH HAZURIM, 2 Sam: ii. 16. the place 


of the valiant, or ſtout, or heroes, or ſtrong. 
men; the burial place-I ſuppoſe, of thoſe ſol- 
diers who here fell in combat, like gladiators, 
with each other. 


HELMET, a defenſive armour for the head; for 
the form of it, &c. vide ARMOUR, Plate I. 


_-FrRAcMENTs, No. CCXVIII. 3 
HOMER, a dry meaſure of capacity among: the 


ancient Hebrews, containing the tenth part of 


an ephah, nearly fix pints. Vide Exod. xvi. 36. 
HORHAGIDGAD, the hilt of Gadgad, or: of 
_ © troop, or of good fortune, &c. vide Gap. 


An encampment of 1/rae/ when coming out of 


Egypt,. perhaps; ſo called becauſe here they might 


be reviewed, by troops,.&c. Numb. xxxill. 32, 33. 


HORNET, a kind of large waſp, which has a 
powerful ſting. We learn from Deut. vii. 20. 
and 7o/þ. xxiv. 12. that the Lord drove out the 
Canaanites before 1/rael by means of this inſect. 
A friend has ſuggeſted, that poſſibly this hornet 

was the zimb of Ethiopia, before which neither 


man nor beaſt can ſubſiſt ; without affirming this, 


I think it likely that the account of the zimb in 
 FrRacMENTs, Nos. LVI. CCLXXXVI, may il- 
luſtrate the manner in which the Canaanites were 
expelled the country; and if. this was one of the 
plagues of Egypt, as I have ſuppoſed, I ſee no 


reaſon why it ſhould. not be in the hand of Pro- 


ridence, a very effectual plague on Canaan. 


j 
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them. But, I find in Mr. Davin Levr's © Lin- 
gua Sacra“ under the atticle (a) oreb, the fol- 
lowing information, extracted from the Talmud. 
The willow (uſed in the Feaſt of Tabernacles) 
is of the foundation of the prophets: i. e. the 


-prophets inſtruded the people in the proper 


form and manner thereof, as it was delivered by 
tradition ; and which, having been forgot, was 
reſtored by the prophets. Hence we meet in 
Rabbinical Hebrew, with the phraſe: “ the pre- 

cept of the willow, on Hos anna THE GREAT.” 
This is the ſeventh day of the Feaſt of Taberna- 


cles, when each perſon has (carries) a branch of 
willow, and in the prayer of the day, frequently 


makes uſe of the word HosHANA | i. e. /ave we 
beſeech thee, from. whence the willows uſed at 
that time are called the Hoſhanuth”—hoſannas. 


If this be correct, we ſee that the people applied to 


our Lord, a cuſtom with which they were well 
acquainted, and which indeed formed an annual 
ceremony. Obſerve, that the evangeliſts Mat- 
thew xxi. 8. Mark xi. 8. do not fay what kind 
of trees were cut down by the people, but, 


„ they cut down branches from the trees {ſuppl 
_ avillowy trees, if you pleaſe, if in ſeaſon, or) fuck | 


as were neareſt at hand, to anſwer. the purpoſe 
of them, and ſtrewed theſe branches in the way 
[or were they palm- leaves, or branches? Mat- 
thew uſes the word '#A2385,-a branch of any kind, 
but Mark coibazoug, frondes, perhaps directly 


meaning palm branches. Fohn. = mg xii. 13. 


that * much people hearing that Fe/us was com- 
ing to 2 went out of Feruſalem — 
doubtleſs 4e meet him, carrying ra b, branches 
of palm trees. ] | | 


The people, therefore, as they were uſed to do on 


Hoſanna the great, formed a. proceſſion ; and 
thoſe before cried; Heſanna ! bleſſed is the king of 
Vrael who cometh in the name of the Lord. Peace 
in heaven ! Glory in the higheſt ! to which the fol- 
lowers behind anſwered, Bleed be the kingdom of 

our father David, that cometh in the name of 
the Lord]! Hoſanna in the higheſt ! Ci. e. the great 
Hoſanna] as we have been uſed to ſhout at our 
Feaſt of Tabernacles. 


N. B. The J1/raelites in the wilderneſs, would. Does not this hiſtory appear now to: be a clearer 


eſcape the violence of this creature. 


HOSANNA, PRoctssIon. Mr. HARMER, | 
vol. iii. p. 37, has a thought, that in our Lord's: 


triumphal entry into Feru/alem, © the people 
ſcattered ro/e leaves in the way as he went.“ 
However, to ſay no more, though ro/e leaves 


might be attainable at that early ſeaſon, yet roſe 


trees hardly grew in the public way, and beſides, 

this does not give any reaſon of the exclamations 

hoſanna, nor does it appear to be connected with 
4 — 


reference of the Feaſt of Tabernacles to the 
Meſſiah than heretofore ? a reference that was in 


ſome degree wanted. And are not the ſhouts of 


the multitude ſtrong indications of what they ſo 
earneſtly. looked for—a king to deliver them from 
their preſent bondage? Did the prophets hint at 
ſuch a king, to be expected, when they appoin- 
ted the willows of the great Hoſanna ? Is this 
the covert meaning of the rulers of the ſyna- 
gogue, © hearcſt thou what theſe children ſay? 
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in alluſion to a king we expect; which they re- 


fer to thee.” And is this the import of our Lord's 
anſwer, „yea; did you never hear the remark, 
that children will tell the truth when men will 
not; that when men are afraid, or incredulous, 
the mouths of babes and ſucklings may /frongly 
proclaim due and proper praiſe”? Was our 
Lord's action of driving the intruding dealers 


from the temple: an act of royalty? which on 


this occaſion he thought proper to exert, and to 
which thoſe concerned thought proper at this 
time to ſubmit. | 


HUSBAND, a married man; the head of a family, 
who is the HOUSE-BAND, or band which con- 


nets the whole family, and keeps it together. 


A man who is betrothed, but not actually married, 
was eſteemed a huſband, Matth. i. 16, 20. 


Luke ii. 5. A man lately married was privileged 


from going out to war, Deut. xx. 7. xxiv. 5. 
yet we have in Homer, & c. inſtances of young 


men ſlain, whoſe brides waited for them at home; 


or who had plighted their troths to their ſpouſes, 


but, were never more to ſee them! whoſe fate 
the poet laments. 


A huſband is deſcribed as the head of the wife, 


and as having controul over her conduct, ſo as 


to ſuperſede her vows, &c. Numb. xxx. 6, 7, 8. 


As the guide of his wife's youth, Prov. ii. 17. 


Sarah called her huſband Abraham lord, and this 


title was continued long after, Hoſea ii. 16, 


[ Baali, my lord. ] The apoſtle Peter ſeems to 


HUZ 


recommend this title as implying great reſpect, 


as well as affeCtion, 1 Peter ii. 6. Perhaps it 
was rather uſed in public than in private. 


HUSBANDMAN, one whoſe profeſſion and la- 
bour it is to cultivate the earth. This is the 


moſt noble and moſt ancient of all profeſſions : 


it was begun by Adam, reſumed by Noah, and 


has been always the moſt comfortable ſtate of 
human life.. 


God is compared to a huſbandman, John xy. 1. 


Ye are God's huſbandry, ſays the apoſtle, 1 Cor. 


iii. 9. and the ſimile of land carefully cultivated, 
or of a vineyard carefully dreſſed, is often uſed 


in the ſacred writings. The art of huſbandry is 
from God, ſays the prophet 1/aiah, xxviii. 24— 
28. and the various operations of it are each in 
their ſeaſon. The ſowing of ſeed, the waiting 
for harveſt, the ingathering when ready, the 
ſtoring up in granaries, and the. uſe of the pro- 
ducts of the earth, afford many points of compa- 
riſon, of apt figures, and ſimilitudes in Scripture. 
The courſe of huſbandry in the Eaſt differs from 
that among us, and requires much allowance for 


the difference. Vide THRESHING, No. XLVIII, 


and the CaLEnNDAR of PALESTINE, FRaAG- 
MENTS, No. 7 2, 454. p. 137. 


 HUZZAB, molten, a queen of the Aſſyrians : per- 


haps rather the image of a deity, in the charac- 
ter of a dove (vide Dove) whole followers ſhould 
coo like doves, as they went in proceſſion, Nahum 


ii. 7. Vide Nos. CCLXVIII. CCLAIS. p. 180. 


I & I. 


of JAE 
1 father of Agur, Prov. xxx. 1. but ſome 


think that Fakeh is put for obedience, and that , 


Agur was ſon of obedience,” in the Hebrew 


phraſeology, i. e. was diſpoſed to obey. Vide 


AGUR. 

JAREB, revenger. _ 

JAREDB, king of Myria, by. whom the ten tribes 
were carried captive, Hoſea v. 13. x. 6. But, 
is this the name of a &:ing, or of an Wl? 1. We 


know that the kings who carried away [/rael _ 


were named Tiglath-pileſer, and Salmaneſer ;, was 

Jareb a ſecond name to either of theſe? 2. It 
was very cuſtomary among the heathen to call 
their idols kings vide FRAGMENT, 
CCLXXXII, in which caſe the name would ſig- 

nify the avenging king, or king of puniſhment, the 
rn Horkios of the Greeks, vide FRAGMENT, 

o. CCLXXVII. ad fin. | 
JABBORK, vide JaBok«. | 
JABESH, or JABESH GILEAD, a city in the 
half tribe of MHanaſſeb beyond Fordan, 1 Sam. x. 
I, 2, &c. Vide GILEAPD. . 

II. JABESsH, father of SHallum, 2 Kings xv. 10. 

JAEL, a kid, or one who aſcends. 

JAEL, the wife of Heber the Kenite, who received 
and ſlew Szſera when he fled before the 1/raelites 
under Barak, Judges iv. For what cauſe this 
woman violated the ſacred rights of hoſpitality, 
by murdering her ſleeping gueſt, does not ap- 
pear. Scripture hints at the relation of this fa- 
mily to Meſes by Hobab, and no doubt but Hobab, 
and this family, had received many advantages by 
means of 1/rael, for ſo Moſes promiſed, ** we 
will ſurely do thee good.” Nevertheleſs, we 
muſt conſider the ſacred nature of the women's 


tent in the Eaſt, (vide FRAGMENT, No. XXV, 


page 48.) and that the victorious army would 


not have intruded there 3 we mult alſo conſider 
the implied pledge of ſecurity in the food ſhe had 
given to Siſera, which in the Eaſt is a pledge of 
jome ſolemnity, (vide FRAGMENTS, No. CAXX, 
p. 52.) The action of this woman ſeems to need, 


at leaſt, an apology. The Rabbins, by way of 


ſuch apology tell us, that the words © at her feet 
he-bowed, he fell,” & c. chap. v. 27. imply that 
SUPPLEMENT» 5 | 
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he attempted rudeneſs to her, and that to refiſt 
ſuch violation, ſhe had recourſe to “ the work- 
man's hammer.” But it ſhould be remembered 
that a fugitive as Siſera was, would have had lit- 
tle inclination for ſuch an adventure at ſuch a 
time; and it appears clearly that fatigue and 
ſleep overgowered him. It is probable, 1. that 
Jael had felt the ſeverity of the late oppreſſion of 
1/rael by Siſera; 2. that ſhe was actuated by mo- 
tives of patriotiſm, and gratitude toward 1/rael ; 
3. the general character of Siſera might be ſo 
atrocious, that at any rate his death was deſir- 
able. We ſee an inſtance of a conduct much 


the ſame in its principles, in the caſe of Judith, 


whole concern for the deliverance of her people 
led her to the employment of artifice to accom» 
pliſh her purpoſes. | | : 

JASHER, Book of, vide BIBLE. | | 

JAVELIN, a kind of long dart, or thin ſpear, 
thrown as a miſſile weapon at the enemy. | 

IDLE, IpLtyEtss. This word is capable of at 
leaſt two ſenſes; 1. of an inevitable vacation 
from employment, or want of being ſet to work 
ſo we read Matth. xx. 3, 6, Why ſtand ye 
here all the day idle ?”—The anſwer is very ſuf- 
ſicient; we are willing to work, but “ no man 
hath hired us.” 2. Of a criminal inattention to 
work, labour, duty, &c. when it ought to be 
diſcharged, Exod. v. 8, 17. Prov. xix. 15. and 
this idleneſs is a great evil, ſo we read 1 Tim. v. 
13. they learn to be idle, and not only idle 
but tatlers, and buſy bodies,” &c. N. B. The 
remedy for ſuch idleneſs is, © let them not eat,” 
2 Theſſ. iii. Io. 

This leads us to the true import of our Lord's 
words, Matth. xii. 36 * men ſhall give account 
for every idle word:“ meaning that emptineſs 
which teuds to injury, that pernicious diſ- 
courſe which is not only void of advantage, but 
which is diſadvantageous, hurtful, and perni- 
cious. The Rabbins have a proverb, that “ the 
Spirit of God never reſides in a light head, nor 

with idle words ;” i. e. unſeemly diſcourſe ba- 
niſhes the Holy Spirit. They ſay alſo, « Againſt 
idle diſcourſe a man muſt ſtop his cars,” as they 

do 


do at hearing of blaſphemy. In ſhort, vain 
words, lies, follies, are what is meant by idle 
words. The LXX uſe this Greek word to tranſ- 
late the Hebrew word which ſignifies /yingy 
Exod. v. 9. Hoſea xii. 1, Micah i. 14. Hab. ii. 3. 
Zeph. iii. 13: and the Latins employ the word 
uſeleſs to the ſame purport. Velleius Paterculus, 
lib. ii. ſays, the aſſaſſination of Clodiut was a uſe- 
leſs example, exemplo inutili, facto ſalutari. Cicero 
and Livy call>a pernicious citizen, Civem inuti- 
lem; to which we may add Horace + 


Vel nos in mare proximum 

SGemmas et lapides aurum et inutile, 5 
Summi materiam mali, 
Mittamus. 33 

C ARM. lib. in. Ode 24, 


In the ſenſe of idle as a relaxation from labour, 
the beſt of men have their idle words; in the 
ſenſe of idle, as vain, pernicious, offenfive, the 
worſt of men only, indulge and practiſe idle 
. diſcourſe. - | 
IDOLS, we have reaſon to think, that many more 


idols are mentioned 'in Scripture than have been 
ſuppoſed. The true nature of thoſe which are 
mentioned, may employ a more conſiderable in- 


veſtigation than is convenient in this place. A 


complete liſt of them is a defideratum. 


JEGAR SAHADUTHA, the heap of witne/s. 
'This.name was given by Laban to a heap, or circle 


of ſtones, (vide FRAGMENT, No. CXLVI, p. 
167,) which was erected by him and Jacob, in 
witneſs of an agreement made between them, 
Gen. xxxi. 47, &c. This term is Chaldee, and 
it is uſually ſaid, that it proves that the Chaldee 


language was already different from the Hebrexw, 


or why ſhould Laban vary the appellation ? it 
might be ſo; but, we ſhould remember that Jacob 
gave two names to this place © Galeed, and 


Mizpah ;” might not Laban do the ſame? varying 


the term, as Mizpnh differs from Galeed : for it 


does not appear that when ſpeaking afterwards 


Laban uſes the Chaldee words, Teger ſahadutha ; 
but “this (gal) heap be witneſs, and this ( hiz- 
þah) pillar be witneſs.“ 


_ JEHOASH, vide Jo ASH IV. | 
JEHONADAB, vide JONADAB. he 
JEHOVAH JizEn, JIEHOV AH will ſee, or will fee 

to it, or ⁊vill provide for it. But it ſhould be ob- 


ſerved, that moſt modern interpreters have taken 


this word paſſively ** ſhall be ſeen,” and the LXX 


alſo, have taken this word paſhvely in verſe 15. 
I incline to think, that Abraham uſed this ex- 
preſſion, and gave this name to this place, in 
ſuch a manner that at this day, i. e. in after ages, 
as at the time when this hiſtory was compoſed, 
it became. uſual to ſay, In this very identical moun- 


tain Fehovah ſhall appear be ſeen : this is the 


ſpot where we expect his appearance. Conſider 
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the building of the te@ple of Solomon cloſe adja- 
cent, which © the Lord had choſen to put his 
name there,” Deut. xii. 5, 1 Kings xiv. 21, 
2 Chron. xii. 13. And the crucifixion of Fe/us, 
perhaps on this very ſpot. I apprehend that 
many ſuch titles looked not only toward paſt 
facts, but toward ſuture expectations. 


JEHOVAH xISsst, Jehovah my banner. 
The principles of this expreſſion have been exa- 


mined in FRAGMENTS, No. CCXVIII. p. go. 
does this appellation alſo look backward, Jeho- 
wah has been my banner; and forward, Jehovah 
ſball be my banner, or ſtandard? Exod. xvii. 15. 


JEHOVAH Srarom, Jehovah of peace, Judg. vi. 


24. Gideon gave this name to an altar which he 
built in a place where an angel of Jehovah had 


appeared to.him, and had ſaluted him by ſaying, 
Peace be to thee.” Now I think this name 


ſhould be taken 1. to Zehovah of peace, i. e. taking 


peace for general welfare, 7 fle divine protector. | 


2. As the words are uſually rendered, Fehovah 
ſhall ſend peace, 1. e. we may hope for proſperity 
under the auſpices, & c. of Fehovah; and I ſup- 
poſe the phraſe became a kind of proverbial ſay- 
1ng uſed in after ages, as probably was the caſe 


with all theſe remarkable titles, which are come 


down to us; for what has been the cauſe of 
their preſervation when ſo many thouſand other 
titles have periſhed ? 2 85 ! 


JEHOVAH SHAMMARH, JEHOVAH ir Zhere: or 


rather, the ſettlement, ſtation, reſidence of Fehovah, 
i. e. God's town; Jehovah's town. This name 
the prophet Ezekiel gives to a future holy city, 
which he deſcribes in the cloſe of his prophecy, 


chap. xlviii. 35. 


IJEHOVAH rTzipEKEnU, JEHOVAN our rightes 


ouſneſs, Jer. xxiii. 6. xxxiii. 16. In the firſt 
of theſe paſſages we read of a branch, a king, 
called the Lord our Righteouſneſc; in the ſecond 
paſſage we read, © This is the name wherewith 
ſhe [i. e. Jeruſalem] ſhall be called the Lord our 
Righteouſneſs.” Now, the impropriety of calling 
a female, be, by the name of the Lord, maſcu- 
line, is apparent; and the words ts the name are 
ſupplied in this place, in our tranſlation z but the 
word name 1s in the original in the former paſ- 
ſage : where the words are, and this his name is 
wwhich they ſhall call him, Fehovah our righteouſneſs : 
but in the latter paſſage, and this he ſhall call to 
her, Fehovah our righteouſneſs : which perhaps 
-ought to be ſupplied, and this [proſperity] becauſe 
he ſhall proclaim to her (o) or for, about, over, 
before her, Fehovah our righteouſneſs. - 


JESHURUN, upright, or righteous. See what we 


have ſaid on the book of JasHER, article 
BIBLE. © | 


The verſions differ in their ideas of this word, 
ſome rendering it, the juſt, or upright; others 


the 


IMM 
the beloved, others exchange it for ael, and 
others taking it as a diminutive, render it “ Iittle 
Vrael“ Pam not ſatisfied with either. The 25 


rigbi, or righteous, ſeems contradictory to the 


charge of © waxing fat, and kicking.” — This in- 
gratitude: belongs not to the upright. Neither 
is it likely that little I/rael ſhould be uſed as a 
word of endearment to the perſon, &cCc. guilty of 


this miſbehaviour; nor that 1/rael in its little 


expreſſes fullneſs, completeneſs, a ſtate of ſleekneſs: 


fate would thus behave, ſince this is the effect. 


of being pampered. I think, indeed, it rather 


ſo we read, chap. xxxiii. 5. doſes was king in 


Ne we i the full congregation, the whole 


ody, when the heads of the people, and the tribes of 
Ijrael awere aſſembled together ; he was ſuperior 
over them all: coincidently, the fleek, the full- 


fed, —the plump, he whoſe ſides were made even, 


ſmooth—fraight, (as the word denotes) by fat- 
neſs—he kicked, &c. the idea of made ftraight, 
by fatneſs, in contrariety from a lean, ſunk in, 
ſtarved carcaſe, &c. appears to me plauſible ; 
and the idea of the full body of Iſrael ſeems to be 


applicable where this word occurs, Deut. xxxiii. 


26. Iſaiah xliv. 2. | 


JEWELS. Valuables, whether for ſtore, or for 


apparel. This word does not mean jewellery 
works, gems, &c. but whatever is ſtored up as 
being of ſuperior eſtimation. God calls his peo- 
ple jewels, Mal. iii. 17. the lips of knowledge 


are a jewel, Prov. xx. 15. 


IGNORANCE is taken in Scripture in . ſeveral 


ſenſes, as, 1. for want of knowledge or infor- 
mation, when the ſubject in queſtion was truly 
unknown, Lev. iv. 13. ſo Jonathan was ignorant 


% 


INT 
lineſs is the root of immortality, but only God is 


abſolutely holy, as only God is abſolutely im- 
mortal. | | 


INHERITANCE, a portion which appertains to 


Cc 


of his father Saul's oath, 1 Sam. xiv. 27. Vide 
2 Sam. xv. 12. 2. For want of knowing better, 


or not rightly diſcerning, when the ſubject was 
known, Lev. iv. 2, 3, 22. Numb. xv. 25. Heb. v. 
12, 13. i. e. for miſtake after having confidered 
the ſubject :-erring by incorrect judgment. 


Ignorance is ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes wilful : 


ignorance of the power of God, while ſurrounded 
by the works of God ; ignorance of the will of 
God, while favoured by the word of God, are 
inexcuſeable. 


IMMORTALITY. God 1s abſolutely immortal 3 


he cannot die: angels are immortal, but God 


who made them, can terminate their being: 


man is immortal in part, i. e. in his foul, but his 
body dies : creatures are not immortal, they die 
wholly : thus the principle of immortality is dif- 
ferently communicated, according to the will. of 
the communicator, who can cauſe any creature 
to become immortal, by prolonging its life; can 
confer immortality on the body of man, together 
with his ſoul; and who maintains angels in im- 


mortality by maintaining them in, holineſs, Ho- 


another, after ſome particular event. As the 
principles of inheritance differ in the Eaſt from 
what are eſtabliſhed among ourſelves, we ſhall 
inſert ſome of them. The reader will obſerve, 
that there is no need of the death of the parent, 
before the children poſſeſs their inheritance. 
Vide Ht. | wo 5 

The rights of inheritance, in the ſecond chapter, 
are laid down with the utmoſt preciſion, and 
with the ſtricteſt attention to the natural claim 
of the inheritor in the ſeveral degrees of affinity. 
A man is herein conſidered but as tenant for life 


in his own property; and, as all opportunity of 
diſtributing his effects by will, after his death, is 


precluded, hardly any mention is made of ſuch 
kind of bequeſt. By theſe ordinances alſo, he is 
hindered from diſpoſſeſſing his children of his 


property in favour of aliens, and from making a 


blind and partial allotment in behalf of a favou- 
rite child, to the prejudice of the reſt; by which 
the weakneſs of parental affection, or of a miſ- 
uided mind in its dotage, is admirably remedied. 
heſe laws alſo ſtrongly elucidate the ſtory of 
the Prodigal Son in the Scriptures, ſince it appears 


from hence to have been an immemorial cuſtom 
in the Eaſt for ſons to demand their portion of 


inheritance during their father's life-time, and 
that the parent, however aware of the diſſipated 


inclinations of his child, could not legally refuſe 


to comply with the application, 

If all the ſons go at once in a body to their father, 
jointly requeſting their reſpeCtive ſhares of his 
fortune; in that caſe, the father ſhall give equal 


| ſhares of the property earned by himſelf, to the 


cc 


ſon incapable of getting his own living to the 
ſon who hath been particularly dutifut to him, 
and to the ſon who hath a very large family, 
and alſo to the other ſons who do not lie under 
any of theſe three circumſtances; in this caſe, 
he ſhall not have power to give to any one of 
them more or leſs than to the others, 

If a father has occupied any glebe belonging to 
his father, that was not before occupied, he ſhall 


not have power to divide it among his ſons in 


unequal ſhares, as in the caſe of property earned 
by himſelf.” Halhed's GENToo Laws, page 53. 


INTERCESSION, an intreaty uſed by a perſon 


toward another : whether this perſon ſolicits on 
his own account, or on the account of another. 
Man intercedes with man ſometimes to procure 
an advantage to himſelf ; ſometimes he is medi- 
ator to benefit another, ſometimes he may be ſaid 


to intercede for another, when he puts words into 


the ſuppliant's mouth, and directs and prompts 
| him 
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him to fa \ what otherwiſe he would be unable 


to ſay. The interceſſion of Chriſt on behalf of 
ſinners, Rom. viii. 34. 1 John ii. 1. and the in- 
terceſſion of the Holy Spirit, Rom. viii. 26. are 
eaſily illuſtrated by this adaptation of the term. 


NTERPRETATION, a converſion of a difficult 


ſubject, expreſſion, &c. into one more eaſy. As 


of a dream from its ſymbols to plain matter of 


| 


for the benefit of their readers — obſerving, 


fact, as Pharaoh's dream, &c. of an obſcure 
ſaying, apothegm, or precept, into familiar, and 
cuſtomary expreſſions; of a foreign language, 


into a national, and popular idiom. The neceſ- 


ſity of reading the Scriptures in our own tongue 
may be clearly inferred from the conduct of the 
writers of the goſpels, who often interpret words 
of - peculiar import, titles, phraſes, and idioms, 


« which being interpreted is, ſo or ſo.” - 


ONAH's "TOMB, at Nineveh : © alittle more upon 


land on the ſame fide, is the tomb of Jonas in 
the moſque of a village, but-I went not thither 


becauſe of the exceſſive beat: for two hours after 


fun- riſing there is no poſſibility of ſtirring abroad, 
till at leaſt two hours after it is ſet; the walls 
| beſides are ſo hot, that half a foot from them 


one feels the heat, as if it were of a hot iron; 


and therefore during the ſummer all ſleep in the 


night time upon terraſſes in the open air, both 


men and women; and the laſt of July I obſerved 


in my thermometer expoſed to the ſun, ſeven 


and thirty degrees of heat [of Reaumur, J ſup- 
poſe.] In ſbort, the heat in Meſopotamia is cer- 
tainly exceſſive ; and though (when I travelled 


there) I wore upon my head a great black hand- 


\_ _ kerchief, like a woman's hood, that I might ſee 
through (becauſe the Zurks commonly uſe the 


handkerchief upon the road) nevertheleſs, I had 
many times my forehead ſcorched: that is to ſay, 
it became all over red, after which it ſwelled 
exceedingly, and then the ſkin came off: my 
hands were alſo continually ſcorched. Some 
alſo in the caravan had their eyes daily ſcorched ; 


and the remedy for it is a powder. made of ſugar 


and long pepper beat ſmall; which being well 


mixed, 1s put into a * or rather a long nar- 


row bag, and when there is occaſion for it, they 


Stibium for the eyes, ſo that what was at firſt a | 


_ remedy, afterwards became a faſhion ?] 
The reader will obſerve the exceſſive heat at Nine- 
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web, and its application to the hiſtory of Jonah. 
OSHUA, App. Procopius mentions, that two 
pillars were ſtanding in his time on the coaſt of 


Mauritania, oppoſiie Gibraltar, upon which 


are Canaanites, flying from the face of N 
e 


were inſcriptions in the Phenician tongue: © We 


the ſon of Nun, the robber. Procop. de bells. 


. Vand, lib. ii. cap. 10. A Mooriſt author, 1br: 
e Raquique ſays, this inſcription was. on a ſtone 
on a mountain at Carthage. Marmol. lib. i. 


: 


cap. 2. e rpms 33 AMAR; 
USTIFICATION, implies that the party has 
been, or is, charged with ſome matter of com- 
plaint againſt him, from which he vindicates 


himſelf, or is vindicated, by another, either by 


producing proofs of his innocence, or of his 


having ſuffered the penalty of that tranigreſſion 


formerly, (autrefeis acquit, of our lawyers) or 


referring to ſome other perſon who has allega- 
tions on his behalf, which will be effectual to his 


juſtification. _. 


Juſtification then, is a law term, uſed in ancient 


times, and greatly analogous to our. term ac- 


quitied, When ſinners are charged with their 


| {ins before God, they cannot in any degree prove 
their innocence, ſince they are accuſed of only 
_ bona fide crimes: they cannot ſay they have been 


formerly acquitted, in any other ſenſe than by 
reference to an expected pardon through God's 


grace, and his propoſals of mercy; though ſome 
ſiüns are evidently-puniſhed in this life, all are 
not, as is equally evident; but the allegations 


which may be offered by a mediator- party, re- 


miin in full force. When an raelite had tranſ- 


take a ſkewer like a bodkin of wood, ſo long as 


to reach to the bottom of the bag, and haying 
taken it out full of that powder, draw it betwixt 
the eye and eye-lid, where it leaves all the pow- 
der that ſtuck to it ; and this muſt be dane to 


each eye ſeverally.“ THEVENOT's TRAVELS, 
p- 53. [Query, was this the origin of the uſe of 


greſſed againſt any divine law, he acknowledged 
his tranſgreſſion, brought his ſacrifice to the al- 
tar, conflled over it his fault, and the ſacrifice 
being offered, he had complied with the appoint- 


ments of the law; ſo that ſhould he be afterwards 


| charged with that crime, he might plead aurre- 


ois acquit + but ſacrifices were not in their nature 


capable of making abſolute reconciliation be- 
tween God and man; they could only refer to a 
nobler blood, which ſhould accomplith that per- 


fectly which they did imperfectly, ſhould effec- 
tually vindicate the guilty from the conſequences 


of their guilt, and ſhould juſtify, when appealed 


to, from accuſations of conſcience, of the world, 


of human laws, or of the divine law, through the 
gracious acceptance of the Divine law-giver. 


Fe 


The following extracts from NIEBUHR, will ſhew 
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AD, vide Cn1LD, YouTn. 

LANGUAGE. Among ſubjects of enquiry 
on this article, it may be worth while to hint 
at the preſent ſtate of thoſe Eaſtern languages to 
whichour attention is directed, on account of their 
connection with the ſacred writings. 
a perſon reſident among thoſe remains of the an- 
cient languages, which are now ſpoken 1a their 
native regions, might obtain any more accurate 
knowledge of Scripture expreſſions, than we can 
otherwiſe procure, 1s not eaſy to determine. 


the fate of a language, when thoſe who ſpeak it 
are captives under foreigners of another tongue; 
yet that ſome remains of it may ſurvive the ge- 
neral wreck, is, not incredible, and ſuch an ac- 
count, together with the manner in which it is 


ſtill preſerved by thoſe who ſpeak it, we have ſub- 
Joined from the ſame author. 


6c 


their deſpotiſm to the language of their ſubjects. 


Many people living under the dominion of the 
Arabians and Turks, have loſt the uſe of their 
mother tongue. The Greeks and Armenians ſet- 
tled in Egypt and Syria ſpeak Arabic; and the 
ſervices of their public worſhip are performed in 
two languages at once. In Natolia, theſe nations 


ſpeak their own languages in ſeveral different 
dialects. The Turkiſh officers ſometimes extend 


A Pacha of Kayſar, who could not endure to 
hear the Greek language ſpoken, forbad the Greeks 
in his Pachalic, under pain of death, to uſe any 
language but the Turkiſh. Since that prohibi— 
tion was iſſued, the Chriflians of Kay/ar and 
Angora have continued to ſpeak the Turkiſh, and 
at preſent do not even underſtand their original 
language.” NIEBZVURHR, Vol. II. p. 259. 

In Syria and Paleſtine, indeed, no language is to 
be heard but the Arabic; and yet the Syriac is 
not abſolutely a dead language, but is ſtill ſpoken 
in ſeveral villages in the pachalic of Damaſcus. 
In many places, in the neighbourhood of Mer- 
den and Moſul, the Chriſtians ſtill ſpeak the Chal- 
dean language; and the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages who do not frequent towns, never hear any 

SUPPLEMENT, | 
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other than their mother tongue. The Chriflians 
born in the cities of Merden and Moſul, although 
they ſpeak Arabic, write in the Cha/dzan charac- 
ters, juſt as the Maronites write their Arabic in 


Syriac letters, and the Greeks the Turkiſh in Greek 
letters,” WE 


+ 


It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that many dia- 


lects even now ſpoken, may be traced to one 
common language, which, as the primitive ſtock, 
was the original of all. Sir W. Jonzs has de- 


monſtrated, that THREE great branches of lan- 


guage are ſufficient to account for all the varieties 
now extant: and it forms a very ſtrong, as well 
as 7 new, argument in favour of the Moſaic hiſ- 
tory of the early poſt-diluvian ages. But, if we 
allow a fourth branch, we ſhould do no violence 
to the narration of Maſes. It is now, we may 
ſuppoſe, though I heſitate ſomewhat in the ſup- 
poſition, impoſſible to combine, or to aſcertain 
what words remaining in either, or in all, of the 
three branches, ſhould be conſidered as belong- 
ing to the firſt language; but, by way of ſhew- 
ing how words may ſometimes be traced into dif- 
ferent dialects, to which at firſt they may appear 


to have little relation, I ſhall add the ſollowing 


note from a popular work. 


Numberleſs inſtances of this might be given, but 


our limits will permit us to produce only a very 
few. In the Shan/crit, or ancient language of 
the Gentoo, OUR ſignifies a day: (See Halhed's 
preface to the code of Gentoo laws), In other eaſt- 
ern languages, the ſame word was uſed to denote 


both light and re. Thus in the Chaldee, ur is 


fire; in the Egyptian, OR is the /un or light, 


( Plut. de Ofir. et Iſþd. ): in the Hebrew, aur 
is light: in Greek, aup (aer) is the air, often light : 
in Latin AURA is the air, from the Aoclic Greek; 
and in Iriſh it is AEAR. From the very ſame 
original we have the Greek Tup (pur), and the 
Engliſh fire. In Hebrew, OR ſignifies to raiſe, 
lift up one's ſelf, or be raiſed : hence plainly are 
derived the Greek opw (oro), to raiſe, excite, and the 
Latin oR10% to ariſe, whence ORIENS the ea/?, 
and Eng. orient, oriental; alſo Lat. origo, and 
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Eng. origin, originate, & e. The word KuvnT 
in Shanſcrit, ſignifies a ſinall territory, which is 
retained in Kuvbos ( Kunthos), Kent, Canton, Can- 
tabria. The word KHAN, KIN, CEAN, GAN, 
GEN, GIN, is of the fame kind, and pervades 
Aſia and Europe from the Ganges to the Garrone. 
The word LIGHT Engliſh, Luchr Flemiſh, Lux 
Roman, and Aux0s ( Lycos, ) Greek has been traced 
to Egypt. ARETZ, AREK, ERECH, HERTHA, 
EARTH, and ERDE, are all one word from Pa- 
leſtine and Chaldee to Britain and Germany. The 
Chaldeans turned the Hebrew word sHUR or 
SHoOR, which ſignifies an ox, into THOR, as like- 
Wiſe did the Phenicians. (See Plut. Vit. Syll.) 
hence the Greek Txv;oc, the Latin taurus, the 
French taureau, and the [ralian and Spaniſb toro. 
The Hebrew word BIT or BEITH, which ſigni- 
fies cavity, capacity, the concave or inſide of any 
place, has ſpread itſelf far and wide, till retain- 
ing nearly the original ſignification; in the Per- 
can language it is BAD, BED, BHAD, and ſigni- 
fies a houſe or abode, In all the dialects of the 
Gothic tongue, BODE ſignifies the ſame thing z 
hence the Engliſb, abide, abode, booth, boat, [bed]; 


the French batteau. In all theſe inſtances there 


is a ſtriking reſemblance in ſound as well as in 


ſenſe between the derived and the primitive 


words; but this is not always the caſe, even 


when of the legitimacy of the derivation no 


doubt can be entertained.” 

The variety of tongues, the copiouſneſs of ſome, 
and the narrowneſs of others, furniſhes no 
good objection to the divine origin of lan- 

uage in general; for whether language was at 
rt revealed from heaven, or in a courſe of ages 
invented by men, a multitude of dialects would 
inevitably ariſe as ſoon as the human race was 


ſeparated into a number of diſtinct and indepen- 


dent nations, diſtant from each other. 
To apply this to our object, in illuſtrating Scrip- 
ture, we may juſtly ſuppoſe, 1. That the ancient 
Hebrew language retained a conſiderable propor- 
tion of original words, and expreſſions, or modes 
of expreſſion. 2. That ſome of theſe may occur 


in Heb. Scripture. 3. That the ſiſter dialects to 


the Hebrew, as the Chaldee, the Arabic, &c. 


may have alſo retained many original words; 


and when theſe words are the fame as thoſe re- 
tained by the Hebrew, an adequate knowledge of 
theſe languages muſt contribute eſſentially to the 


underſtanding of paſſages where ſuch words oc- 
cur in the Hebrew. writings, And this is the 


more remarkable, and even fortunate, where 


ſach words happen to occur but once in Holy 
Scripture; when they have, as. we may ſay, 
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LEP 
neither friend nor brother in the Holy language, 
the advantage we may receive from their rela- 
tions, in foreign, but kindred dialects, becomes 
invaluable. 
LATTICE, vide EAsTERN Hovsk, FRAGMENT, 
No. CCIV, p. 17—23. 8 
LEAD, is a very heavy metal ſufficiently well 
known, The mode of purifying this metal from 
the droſs which is mixed with it, by ſubjecting it 
to a fierce flame, and melting off its ſcoria, fur- 
niſhes ſeveral modes of alluſion in Scripture to 
God's purifying or puniſhing his people. 
The prophet Ezekiel, xxii. 18, 20. compares the 
2205 to lead becauſe of their guilt, and droſs, 
from which they muſt be purged as by fire. 
Mention is made of a talent of lead, Zech. v. 7, 8, 
which I ſuppoſe was of a figure and ſize, as well 
known as any of our weights in ordinary uſe : ſo 
that though weights are uſually called in Hebrew 
ones, yet, perhaps, they had ſome of metal 
| alſo, as this talent of lead for inſtance. 
LEAGUE, vide CovENANT. 
LEBANON, vide LIBANus. 


LEGS. Legs are properly thoſe limbs of an animal, 


which are the inſtruments of motion from place 
to place; yet to ſhew the omnipotence of God, 
and that he is not confined to one mode of action, 
many creatures have no legs, yet they move, 
(and ſome ſwiftly too) witneſs ſerpents, worms, 
ſnails, &c. and various kinds of fiſhes, who paſs 
from one place to another, yet have not even 
the rudiments of legs. N. B. Linnzus claſſes 
ſome kinds of fiſhes by the ſituation of their fins, 
which he conſiders as anſwering the purpoſes of 
legs, or feet, to land animals. 

But, beſide being the inſtruments of motion, the 
legs of the human frame are the ſupporters of 
the body, and great means of ſtrength they are, 
when in health, firm, ſtable, ſecure: as ſuch 
Sctipture often alludes to them, P/alm cxlvii. 10. 
Leg is ſometimes uſed in modeſty, in the ſame 

manner as foot, vide Foot, and FRAGMENT, 
No CLII, p. 124. | 

LEPROSY. I think it is Peters, who writing on 
Job, ſuppoſed he diſcovered an alluſion to the 
riotous juſtice of a mob, in chap. xxxi. 22. 


If J have lifted up my arm againſt the fatherleſs 
When I ſaw my "op in the gate, - 

Then let mine arm fall from my ſhoulder blade, 
And mine arm be broken from the bone. 


i. e. May I be pulled in pieces by the multi- 
tude.” Whether the following diſeaſe may rather 
be hinted at, as a viſitation from heaven, I do not 
determine; but, if a leproſy can corrode the 
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Joints of the wriſts, why not alſo the joints of the 
elbow, and of the ſhoulder? and as a ſpecies of 
. leproſy fo. terrible as this, could hardly eſcape 
being attributed to divine infliction, as other ſpe- 
cies were, it {ſeems to be poſſible, at leaſt, that 
Job may mean to ſay, though human power 
cannot puniſh me, yet may divine omnipotence 
diſmember me by the moſt inveterate of diſeaſes.” 
To add no further remarks : we can hardly fail of 
obſerving the character, and terror in conſe- 
quence of this diſeaſe: how dreadful is the le- 
proſy in Scripture ! how juſtly dreadful, when ſo 
fatal, and ſo hopeleſs of cure! 
„The negroes are ſubject to a leproſy of the very 
worſt kind; it appears at the beginning, in ſcurfy 
ſpots upon different parts of the body; which 


finally ſettle upon the hands or feet, where the 


ſkin becomes withered, and cracks in many places. 
At length, the ends of the fingers ſwell and ul- 
cerate; the diſcharge is acrid and fetid; the nails 
drop off, and the bones of the fingers become 
carious, and ſeparate at the joints. In this man- 
ner the diſeaſe continues to ſpread, frequently 
until the patient loſes all his fingers and toes. 


Even the hands and feet are ſometimes deſtroyed 


by this inveterate malady, to which the negroes 
give the name of batta- jou, incurable.” MuNnco 
P aRRk's Travels in Africa, p. 276. . 
LOAVES, vide BREAD, alſo FRAGMENT, No. 
CIX, p. 17. - | 
LO-AMMI, not-my-people, vide AM MI, Suppl. 
LODGE, vide Fr a6MENT, No. CCXXV, p. 112. 
LO-RUHAMAH, or rachamah, not- beloved. Vide 
AMMI, Suppl. Tre” 
LOVE, is a natural paſſion of the human mind, 


given to man for the moſt important purpoſes. 


It is denominated from its object, as 

1. Divine love, love to God, love to divine things, 
to whatever relates to God, is appointed, or ap- 
proved by him. Love generally is excited in the 
mind by a ſenſe of ſome good, in the object be- 
loved; whereſore, as all good is ſupremely ex- 


cellent in God, God is entitled to our ſupreme 


affection. | | 

2. Brotherly love, is an affeQtion ariſing from a: 
ſenſe of participation in certain enjoyments, or- 
&c. of which both parties are conſcious. In a 


family brothers love each other, becauſe they are 


conſcious of. their mutual relation, of enjoying 
the ſame family advantages, privileges, &c. the 
kind regards of the ſame parents, &c. to which 
may be added the effect of thoſe innumerable ſer- 
vices, beneficent offices, &c. which are conti- 
nually rendered by them one to another. 


3+ Chriſtian brotherly love, is aſſimilated to the ſen- 


LOW 


timents and feelings of the former: it is a ſym3 
pathy prompted by a ſenſe of communion in the 
ſame hopes, the ſame fears, the benevolence of 
the ſame parent, and the general and particular 
ſympathies connected with the principles of piety, 
the union of the Chriſtian ſyſtem,” and the reci- 
procal kindneſſes of truly renewed minds, toward 
each other. 

Love is alſo parental, filial, conjugal, ſpiritual, hu- 

man, &c. Fo 

It is the excellence of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, that it 
ennobles this paſſion of the mind, regulates it, 
directs it to proper objects, moderates it within 
due bounds, and finding this principle in the 
human mind, it does not baniſh but encourage it, 


does not depreſs but exalt it, does not abate but 
promote it : love is conducted by piety to proper 
objects, is animated by the nobleſt expectations, 
and is trained up for perpetual exerciſe in a world 
where it ſhall be perfectly purified, perfectly ex- 


tended, and perfectly rewarded. 
LOVE. FE AST, vide AGAPR. 


The hiſtory of the agape among the primitive 


Chriſtians is ſo cloſely connected with the man- 


ners, cuſtoms, and opinions of times and places, 


that to treat it ſatisfactorily would lead us too far: 
but there ſeems reaſon to conclude, that the 
ſocial intercourſe of early believers might lead 


them to diſcover many excellencies in each other, 
which might contribute to juſtify and to promote 


the obſervations of heathen ſtrangers, See how 


' theſe Chriftians love!” Whether the revival of 
this rite be a duty, we do not affirm : but that 
it might be, under proper management, and 


conduct, a great advantage to piety, even in the 
preſent day, we need not doubt. 


LOW, is taken for ſtation in life, for diſpoſition of 


mind, for national depreſſion, &c. 


As poverty. of ſtation is not poverty. of ſpirit, ſo 
lowlineſs of ſituation is not lowlineſs of mind, 


neither is it always connected with it. We ſee 


daily many whoſe manners, and whoſe ſituations.. 


are low, yet the natural haughtineſs of the hu- 


man mind reigns in them with abſolute uncon- 


troul. Nevertheleſs, it is a great bleſſing which 
ſometimes attends the. diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence, when they abaſe a perſon in this world, 
that they bring him into a more ſuitable diſpoſi- 
tion of mind, a more lowly habit of thought and 
conduct, than when his proſperity was at its 
height. So that if he have occaſion to regret 
the loſs of temporal good things, he may have 
much greater reaſon to rejoice in the acquiſition. 
of mental and ſpiritual advantages. Vide Hu Mi- 
LITY, and the addition. 
| LOWER: 
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LOW 


LOWER PARTS of the earth. Theſe are, 1. 


the valleys which diverſify the face of the globe, 
and which are evidently lower than the hills, 
which alſo contribute to that diverſity of appear- 


ance, 1/aiah xliv. 23. 
2. The grave, which being dug deep into the earth, 


or into rocks, &c. is the lower part of the earth 
which is uſually opened to the ſons of men; this 
is ſometimes called the deep, or abyſs, and in- 
deed it is ſecluded from our cognizance, till we 
are called to viſit “ that bourne from whence no 


traveller returns.” Palm Ixiii. 9. Eph. iv. q. 
3. As to the phraſe “ lower parts of the earth,“ in 


reference to the mother's womb, I confeſs I do 
not underſtand it: perhaps there is a mark of aſ- 
fimilation > dropped, perhaps the word includes 
the idea of a compreſſed, condenſed, particle, an 
atom of earth.“ When I was made in ſecret, 
when I was compacted, connected, compoſed, 


put together, as it were, in a minute particle of 


clay, an atom of earth,” as the foetus is in the 
embrio, the chick in the egg; quaſ animalcula in 


ſemine, &c, But will the words bear this ſenſe ? 
Pſalm cxxxix. 15. or is there here any reference 
to the firſt formation of man from the duſt of 


LOW 


the earth? Gen. ii. 7. It does not appear ne- 
ceſſary to take the Hebrew word rendered “ lower 


parts“ as expreſſing any extremely deep, or cen- 
trical parts, in reference to the general globe of 
the earth: as the grave is not very deep, in fact, 
yet is called the lower parts of the earth, P/alm 
Ixiii. 9. Eph. iv. 9. and even the ſuperficies of 
the earth is thus called in reference to valleys, 
Tſaiah xliv. 23. ſo the ſuperficial duſt of the 
earth, whereof man was made, being taken from 
the moiſt valley not from high hills, froma loamy 
ſoil not from granite rocks, may be underſtood 
by the phraſe “ lower parts of the earth.“ If 
this may be accepted, then the P/a/mift may ſay, 


„The formation of my body, and its various 


members was not without thy knowledge, when 
I was made in the ſecret womb, and variouſly 


compacted together, as wonderfully now, by na- 


tural generation, as man was at firſt ' compacted 
from the duſt of the earth :? or, otherwiſe, * as 


a2 wonderful microcoſm, a world —a human world, 


with all its various ſecret combinations, and inte- 
rior conſtructions, as wonderful as the compoſi. 
tion of the globe itſelf !”? 5 ö | 


M. 


MAG 


AATH, Lule iii. 26. one of our Saviour's 
anceſtors. | | 

MAD, MADNESS. Inſanity, or deprivation of 
reaſon : delirium without fever. Our Lord cured 
by his word, ſeveral who were deprived of the 
_ exerciſe of their rational powers: and the circum- 
ſtances of their hiſtories prove, that there could 


neither be miſtake nor colluſion reſpecting them. 


How far madneſs may be allied to, or connected 
with, demoniacal poſſeſſion, is a very intricate 
inquiry, and whether in the r day evil ſpi- 
rits may not take advantage from the diſtempe- 
rature of the bodily frame, to augment the evils 
endured by the patient, is more than I wiſh to 
affirm. What may be is probably very different 
on moſt inquiries from what we can prove really 
Is, 
MapNtess, David's, 1 Sam. xxi. 13. Some per- 
ſons have ſuppoſed that this was not a fergned 
madneſs in David, but a real epilepſy, or falling 
ſickneſs, with which he was afflicted; and it 
muſt be owned the LXX. uſe words which look 
ſtrongly to this ſenſe. It is urged in ſupport of 
this opinion, that the troubles which David un- 


derwent, might very naturally weaken. his con- 


ſtitutional ſtrength; and that the force he ſuf- 
fered in being obliged to ſeek ſhelter in a foreign 


court, would diſturb his imagination in the high- 


eſt degree. We do not determine this queſtion ; 
we only ſtate it. | 

The epithet mad, is applied to ſeveral deſcriptions 
of perſons in Scripture; as 1. to one deprived 
of reaſon, Acts xxvi. 24. 1 Cor. xiv. 23. 2. To 


one whoſe reaſon is depraved, and over-ruled by 


the fury of his angry paſſions, Achs xxvi. 11. 
To one whoſe mind is perplexed and bewildered, 


ſo diſturbed that he acts in an uncertain, extra- 


vagant, irregular manner, Deut. xxviii. 34. 
Eccl. vii. 7. 4. To one who 1s infatuated by the 
vehemence of his deſires after idols, and vanities, 
Fer. I. 38.—or 5. after folly, deceit, and falſe- 
hood, Hoſea ix. 7. 

MAGOR-MISSABIB, fear round about. 


of the allegorical kind, given to Paſpur, Jer. 
XX. Jo | | 
SUPPLEMENT. 


MAR 


MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ, making ſpeed 


to the ſpoil, he haſteneth to the prey. 


M AHER-SHALAL HAS H-B AZ, the name of one of 


the ſons of the prophet 1aiah. This is an in- 
ſtance of an allegorical name, or a name of allu- 
ſion, given to a perſon by way of prediction. 
The prophet obſerves, that his children were for 
ſigns and wonders, and this name is one proof of 
the truth of that obſervation. Whether this was 
the only name of this child, or whether in future 


life he might not be called by another appellation, 


Scripture does not inform us. See the hiſtory, 
Tſaiah viii. 13. | 


MAIMED, iwplies the loſs of a limb or member : 


I ſuppoſe the abſolute loſs of it, not a loſs of its 


' uſe, by a contraction, or diminution, or ſhrivel- 


ing, only. And this total loſs is clearly the im- 
port of the original word, If thine hand or 
foot offend thee cut them off, and caft them from 
thee—enter into life maimed—rather than having 
two hands, &c. Matth. xviii. 8. I wiſh the ra- 


ther to obſerve this, as I would aſk, what we 


ſhould think of a perſon who could reſtore a loſt 
limb, could cauſe to grow, as it were, from the 
ſhoulder or from the elbow a loſt arm, or from 
the knee a loſt leg ? Perhaps it is not always that 


we are ſenſible of the full import of this word, 


when we read the hiſtory of the miraculous cures 
performed by our Lord, 


 MANEH, vide Mina. 
MARBLE, a ſtone of a fine grain, and beautiful 


appearance, which takes a very brilliant poliſh. 
Marble could not be unknown to the ancients, 
who ſtudied the art of architecture: but the va- 
riety of marbles is ſo great, that it is not very 
eaſy to aſcertain any one kind by its denomina- 
tion. David prepared marble, z. e. a brilliant 
ſtone, in abundance, for building the temple, 
1 Chron, xxix. 2. Vide Eſth. i. 6. Cant. v. 15. 


and the FRAGMENTS on “ Solomon's Song,” 


70, 452. The paſlage in Eber greatly wants 


. a 


elucidation. 


A name MARK, for the mark ſet on Cain, vide FRac- 


MENT, No. 2 S. 341. p. 81. 1. For the marks 
borne in his body by 2 Paul, vide No, CVII. 


p- 12. 
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MAR 


p. 12. 2. For the mark ſet on the forchead, 
Ezek. ix. 4. 


The MARK, or goal, where the prizes were diſ- 


played, and diſtributed to competitors in the 
public games, (Olympic, &c.) Phil. iii. 14. may 
eaſily be underſtood by the prizes at our own 
races, &c. 


MARK, St. To the hiſtory of St. Mark the evan- 


geliſt, and of the copy of his goſpel ſaid to be pre- 
ſerved at Venice, we may add the account given 
by the Yenetians of the theft of his body from 
Alexandria in Egypt, A. D. 829, by Buono and 

Ruſtico, who brought it away in a trading veſſel. 
The Doge Giu/tiniano placed it in the chapel 
of his palace; the ſaint was declared protector 
of Venice; and churches were built to his honour. 
But after a while his body was loſt, till after 
265 years it was diſcovered again by a miracle, 
concealed in a pillar. After ſo long an interval, 
it wanted indeed a miracle to aſcertain the iden- 
tity of this body, together with ſome little ex- 


planation of its reaſons for chuſing ſuch a place 


of repoſe, and by what means it accompliſhed i its 
purpoſe. 


MARKET. The market or forum, in the cities 
of antiquity, was different from the market in 


our Engliſb towns, where fleſh meat, &c. is uſu- 
ally ſold. When we read, Acts xvii. 17. of the 


apoſtle Paul diſputing with philoſophers in the 


« market” at Athens, we are tempted to wonder 
what kind of philoſophers theſe market-folks 
could be, or why theſe diſputants could not en- 


gage in a place fitter for inveſtigation, and diſcuſ- 


ſion, of abſtruſe and difficult ſubjects. So when 


Paul and Silas having expelled the pythonic ſpi- 


rit, Acts xvi. 19. were haled to the market- 
place, and accuſed to the juſtices of the peace, 
we are not aware of the fitneſs of the market for 


ſuch a tribunal. But, thoſe converſant with the 
manners of antiquity know, that the forum uſu- 


ally was a public market, on one ſide only, or 
during one part of the day only; and that tem- 
ples, theatres, courts of juſtice, and other public 


buildings, occupied the other ſides of the area. 
In ſhort, the forums were ſumptuous ſquares, 
_ ſurrounded by decorations, &c. of many various 
kinds. Here the philoſophers met, here they 


taught, here laws were promulgated, and here 
devotions, as well as amuſements, occupied the 
populace. 


The neareſt approach to an ancient forum, that I 


recollect in England, is Covent-garden market; 

where we have the market in the middle, a 
church at one end, a theatre at one corner, and 
a ſitting magiſtrate cloſe adjacent; if we add a 


4 


| blood, in confeſſing or teſtifying the trut 
thus is diſtinguiſhed from confeſſors, properly ſo 
called, who underwent great afflictions for their 


MAR 
ſchool for philoſophical inſtruction, or divinity 


lectures, we have pretty nearly the compoſition 


of an ancient forum or market-place. This re- 


moves intirely the ſeeming incongruity between 
| diſcourſes and diſputations on the principles of 


Theology and Chriſtianity, and thoſe avocations 
which we uſually aſlign'to a market place. 


On the ſame principle, when the Phari/ees deſired 


ſalutations in the market-places, Mark xii. 38, 
it was not (merely) from the country people who 
brought their productions for ſale, but, as they 


loved to be admired by religious people at the 


ſynagogues, temple, &c. ſo they did to be ſa- 
luted by perſons of conſequence, judges, magiſ- 
trates, dignitaries of various kinds, in the forum, 


in order to keep up their, importance in the eyes 


of the people, and to maintain their influence 
over them, &c. &c. 


MARS HILL. Our tranſlators have intirely ſpoiled | 


the narration of the hiſtorian, Acts xvii. 19, 22. 
by rendering © they took Paul, and brought him 
unto Areopagus . . . then Paul ſtood in the midſt 


of Mars hill.” Mow as Mars hill is the name 


Areopagus tranſlated, and as both Areopagus and 
Mars hill ſigniſy the ſame place, no doubt but 
the ſame name ought to have been preſerved in 
both verſes, in which caſe, the information 
would have ſtood thus: © They took Paul, and 
brought him before the court of Areopagites, or 


the court which ſat on Areopagus ... and Paul 


ſtood in the midſt before the court of the Areo- 
pagites, and ſaid, © Ye chief men of Athens,” 
Ke. Vide AR Ro ACUs. The propriety of the 
apoſtle's diſcourſe is greatly illuſtrated by conſi- 
dering the important character of his auditors. 


MARTYR, properly denotes a witneſs, in eccleſi- 


aſtical hiſtory,—a witneſs, by the W. nk of his 


and 


confeſſion of the truth, yet without ſuffering 
death; which confeſſion every Chri/tian is bound 
to make, out of regard to the truth, Matt. x. 

32, 33. The term martyr occurs only thrice in 
the New Teſtament, Acts xxii. 20. Rev. ii. 13. 

XV11. 6. 


MAZ Z AROTH, . Job xxxvili. 32. Our 


margin ſuppoſes this word to denote the twelve 
ſigns of the Zodiac; which appears to have been 


the ſentiment of Chry/o/lom long ago. Some 
think the root is NS, 1 gird, whence fays Caſtellus 


the girdle, or belt, of the conſtellations, "M8 
d. Whether this was known ſo early as the 
days of Job, under the notion of a girdle, may 


be ann The zodiac, or animal: pictured 


girdle, 


4 


NM 


MEN 


pate. is a broad circle in the heavens, compre- 
ending all ſuch ſtars as lie in the path of the 


ſun and moon. As theſe luminaries appear to 
proceed throughout this circle, annually, ſo dif- 
ferent parts of it progreſſively receive them every 
month, and this progreſhon ſeems to be what is 
meant by © bringing forth mazzaroth in his ſea- 


ſon.” 9. d. Canſt thou by thy power cauſe the 


revolutions of the heavenly bodies in the zodiac, 
and the ſeaſons of ſummer. and winter, which 
enſue on their progreſs into their regular anfual, 
or monthly, ſituations ?” | 

EEENESS, a calm ſerene temper of mind, not 


_ eafily ruffled or provoked that ſuffers injuries 


M 


without deſire of revenge, and quietly acquieſces 
in the diſpenſations and will of God, Col. iii. 12. 
This temper of mind is admirably fitted to dif- 


cover, to conſider, and to entertain truth, 
Jam. i. 21. 1 5 
EMBER, properly denotes any part of the natu— 


ral body, I Cor. xii. 12—26. Figuratively, ſen- 
ſual affections, like a body conſiſting of many 
members, Rom. vii. 23. 
members of Chriſt's myſtical body, as forming 
one ſociety or body, of which CHriſt is the head, 
Eph. iv. 25. 


MENI. As the worſhip of Diana Luna, or the 


moon, was very famous among the Greeks and 
Romans, ſo was that of the god Lunus in the Eaſt, 


There are a great many monuments of him; he 


 Lunaus., 


was named MEN (Mv) in Greek, and honoured 
by this name in Phrygia, where there was a 
place, according to Atheneus, (lib, iii. p. 47) 
called Myvog #6py, The Street of MEN ;” i. e. 
the god Lunus : Men alſo fignifies a month in 
Greek ; and there was a temple of Men, or Lu- 
nus, in this place. We fee allo the god Mien, 
or Lunus, on ſeveral medals of the towns of 
Lydia, Pijidia, and Phrygia. 
Antiochus, ſtruck in Piftdia, the god Lunus hath 
a ſpear in one hand, and holds a victory in the 
other, and hath a cock, the ſymbol of the riſing 
ſun, at his feet, Spartian, in the Life of Cara- 
calla, ſays, that prince came to Carhe ¶ Charran 
in S. S.] on his birth-day, in honour to the god 
He adds further, that the people of 
Carhe did ſtill ſay, what hath been formerly 
written by learned authors, that, © they who 
call the moon by a feminine word, and conſider 
her as a woman, will be always addicted to wo- 
men, and ſubject to their command ; but thoſe 
who think the moon to be a male god, will have 


the dominion over women, and ſuffer nothing 


by their intrigues;“ hence he concludes, that it 


comes to paſs, that the Greeks and Egyptians, 


Tit. i. 1. 


to be ſeated, or rather, perhaps, to exerciſe it= 


alſo, true believers, 


On a medal of 


church, or overſeer. 


MIN 


though they name the moon by a word of the 
feminine gender, in common diſcourſe, yet in 
their myſteries they call him a male god. If no- 
thing more were requiſite to keep peace in fami- 
lies, and make wives ſubject to their huſbands, 
but calling the moon Lunus, inſtead of Luna, a 
great many huſbands would make this their con- 


| ſtant practice, and be very thankful for the poſ- 


ſeſſion of this Taliſman, MonTFAUCON, Supp. 


Val. I. 7 | 
MILCOM, wide FRAGMENTs, Nos. CVIIE. 
CCLXXXII. | | 


MIND, the underſtanding, or judgment ; that prin- 


ciple which diſtinguiſhes the differences of things: 
lawful or unlawful, good or evil, 2 Cor. iii. 14. 
This principle is ſometimes ſuppoſed 


ſelf in the heart, Cen. xxvi. 35. Deut. xviii. 6. 
or, in the memory, P/alm xxxi. 12. 1/a. xlvi. 8. 
or, in the imagination, or will. Theſe ramifi- 
cations are all referable to the exerciſe of the 
underſtanding in theſe departments of the intel- 
lectual faculties. 


MINGLED PEOPLE, vide FRacMENnTs, No. 


41 B. 320» 


MINISTER, one who attends, or waits on, an- 


other; ſo we ſind Eliſha was the miniſter of 
Elijah, and did him ſervices of various kinds, 
2 Kings lii. 11. Vide FRAGMENTs, No. CXII. 


p. 19. So Joſhua was the ſervant of Maſes, 


Exod. xxiv. 13. XXXlil. 11. And theſe perſons 
did not by any means feel themſelves degraded 
by their ſtations, but they ſucceeded to the offices 
of their maſters. In like manner, % Mark 
was miniſter to Paul and Barnabas, Acts xiii. 5. 
Chrift is called a miniſter of the true i. e. the 


heavenly ſanctuary. | 
The minifler of the ſynagogue, Luke iv. 20. his office 
was, to keep the book of the law, to obſerve that 


thoſe who read in it read correctly, &c. The 
Rabbins ſay, he was the ſame as the angel of the 
LicHTFOOT ſays, Baal 
Aruch expounds the chazan, or miniſter of the 
congregation, by Sheliach hatzibbor, or angel of 
the congregation ; and from this common plat- 
form and conſtitution of the ſynagogue, we may 
obſerve the apoltle's expreſſion of ſome elders 
ruling, and labouring in word and doctrine ; 
others in the general affairs of the ſynagogue, 


Alluſions to the officers of the 7ewih ſynagogue | 


are often introduced by the writers of the New 
Teſtament, and perhaps are hardly intelligible 
to us. Vide Vitringa, De Syuog. Jud. | 


Miniſters were ſervants, yet ſervants not menial, 


but honourable z. thoſe who diſpenſe. the word, 
and 


| 
{ 
' 


MOU 
and conduct the ſervice of God, thoſe who diſ- 


penſe the laws, and promote the welfare of the 
community, the holy angels who in obedience 
to the divine commands protect, preſerve, ſuc- 
cour, and benefit the godly, are all miniſters, 
beneficial miniſters to thoſe who are under their 
charge. Lide Heb. viii. 2. Exod. xxx. 10. Lev. 
xvi. 15. 1 Cor. iv. 1. Rom. xiii. 6. Pſalm civ. 4. 


MIZ AR, little, Pſalm xlii. 6. 


MOLECH, vide MoLOCH. 

MOTE. Vide Eve. 

MOTH, an inſe& which flies by night; there are 
many kinds of moths, and as ſome of them are 
particularly attached to woollen cloth, which 
they eat, &c. they are alluded to in 8. 8. under 
that deſeription. Fob iv. 19. xiii. 28. James 

V. 2. Haiuh l. . 

MOUNTAINS, were ſometimes retired to as 
places of ſecurity. I think the following hiſtory 
from Mr. BRVUcRE, is pretty ſimilar to that of 
Samſon, Judges xv. 8—1 3. 

Emana Chriſtos had retired to a high mountain in 
Gojam, called Melca Amba, where he continued. 


| xg after 4 3 Chriftos by forced marches ſur- 
elc 


rounded a Amba, where Emana Chriſtos was, 
and had afſembled a number of troops. The 
mountain had neither water in it nor food for 
ſuch a number of men, nor had Emana Chrijtos 
forces enough to riſk a battle with an officer of 


the known experience of Af Chriſtos, who had 


MOU 
choſen the ground at his full leiſure, and with 
complete knowledge of it. 

Three days the army within the mountain held out 
without complaining ; but, in the evening of the 
third day, ſome monks and hermits came to A 
Cbriſtos to remonſtrate, that there were ſeveral 
convents and villages in the mountain, alſo ſmall 
ſprings, and barley enough to anſwer the neceſ- 
ſities of the ordinary inhabitants, but not enough 
for ſuch an additional number which had taken 
forcible poſſeſſion of the wells, and drank up all 
the water, to the immediate danger of the whole 
inhabitants periſhing with thirſt, | 

To this Af Chriftos anſwered, that the reducing the 
mountain, and the taking Emana Chriſtos, was 
what was given him in commiſhon by the king, 
to attain which end he would carefully improve 
all the means in his power. He was ſorry, in- 
deed, for the diſtreſs of the convents in the 
mountain, but could not help it; nor would he 
ſuffer one of them to remove or come down into 
the plain, nor would he diſcontinue blockading 
the mountain while Emana Chriflos was there 
and alive. No other alternative, therefore, re- 
mained but the delivering up Emana Chriſtos. 
His army would have fought for him againſt a 
common enemy, but againſt thirſt their ſhields 
and ſwords were uſeleſs.” 

Is it abſolutely certain that Samſ1 delt * on 
the rock Etam ? had he no ſervants, or & c.? 


N 


N. 


NAA 


NAA 


AAMAN. In FrxacmenTs, No. CIII. we This leads us to underſtand the alluſion of the 


hinted at the uſe which poſſibly Naaman in- 
tended to make of the earth which he carried 
away from the land of I/rae/: CALMET thinks he 
meant to form, as it were, a place whereon to 
erect an altar to the true God, and Mr, HAR- 
MER, from Chardin's MS. hints at the ſame mo— 
tive, Vol. II. p. 491. A friend has communi- 
cated another idea. Vide 2 Kings v. 17. 
It is plain that his intention was to build an altar 
with this earth, to the God of T/-ae/. By this 
requeſt he expreſſed a deſire to build an altar in 
Syria formed of that holy ground, as he con- 
ceived it, to which God had aſſigned the bleſſing 
of his peculiar preſence, that he miglit daily teſ- 
tify his gratitude for the great mercy which he 
had received, that he might declare openly his 
renunciation of idolatry, and that he might kee 


cc 


a ſort of communication, by ſimilitude of wor- I add Chardir's account of the manner of faſtening 


ſhip, with the people who inhabited the land 
where Eliſha dwelt who had ſo miraculouſly 
cured him.“ A. H. | | 
NAIL. Few things are more perplexing to diſtant 
ſtrangers than thoſe which are of daily occurrence 
in their own country: their very familiarity ren- 
ders them apparently beneath the notice of ob- 
ſervers, where they are praCtiſed, who therefore 
ſeldom report them; but where they are not 
practiced, fimple as they are in themſelves, they 
contribute an ample ſhare of perplexity, to thoſe 


who wiſh to underſtand what they read. 2 


Our tranſlation renders by one word na, what the 
original employs two words to denote; and by 
this difference of name ſhould moſt probably 
mean two diſtinct kinds of things. 

1, The nail of Fae/s tent with which ſhe killed 
Siſera is called, rap; this we may ſuppoſe 
was formed for penetrating the ground, or other 
hard ſubſtances, when driven by ſufficient force; 
as with a hammer, &c. this idea is that of 
ſtrength. I ſuppoſe too, the idea is that of 
ſtrength in Jaiab, xxii. 23. * I will faſten him 
as a nail, (itad) in a ſure place,” 2. e. he ſhall 

be ſtrong enough to ſupport whatever ſhall be 


once: 


prophet Zechariah, x. 4. The Lord hath made 
his flock { Judah who are naturally timid, as 
martial as a horſe trained to battle; yea, out of 
Zudah ſhall come the chief for the corner, (vide 
FRAGMENTS, No. XII. p. 25.) who ſhall be 
a heroz out of ud ſhall come the ſtrong nail 
{itad ) who ſhall ſupport whatever is requiſite in 
point of ſtrength; out of him ſhall come the bat- 


tle-bow, whole powers are augmented by addi- 


tional vigour (vide Nos. CCXXI. p. 105, and 
8 MH. 473.) out of him ſhall come the general 
regulator (the commander in chief, perhaps) at 
:” meaning, I ſuppoſe, different ranks of 
men, (the lower claſs, the nail, humble but 
ſtrong; a ſuperior claſs, the battle-bow) who in 


their various ſtations ſhould compoſe a formid- 


able army. 


nails in the Eaſt: © They do not drive with an 
hammer the nails that are put into the eaſtern 


walls; the walls are too hard, being of brick; 


or if they are of clay, they are too mouldering 3 
but they fix them in the brick-work as they are 
building. They are large nails, with ſquare 
heads like dice, well made, the ends bent ſo as 
to make them cramp irons. They commonly 
place them at the windows and doors, in order 
to hang upon them, when they like, veils and 
curtains.” HARMER, Pol. I. p. 191. 


. But we have another word for nails, which, I 


preſume to think, implies ornament rather than 


ſtrength, or, at leaſt, a kind of dignified ſtabi- 


lity. So we read 2 Chron. ili. 9. © the weight of 
the nails, Word MeseMeRUTH, was fifty ſhe- 
kels of gold.” Theſe nails then, being of gold, 
were uſed to adorn the holy place, no leſs than 
to faſten any part of it. We have the ſame 
word though varied, 1 Chron. xxii. 3. David 
prepared iron in abundance for the nails (D202 
MeScMeRIM) deſigned to ornament, no doubt, 
the leaves of the doors of the ſanctuary en- 
trances—for had it been only to faſten theſe 
doors, what need of fo great a quantity ? 


ſuſpended upon him. Obſerve, how Ezra employs his ſimile, chap. ix. 8. 
| 5 O 
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e the Lord leaves us a remnant to eſcape, to give 
us a nail, not an ornamental nail, not a golden 


nail, but, an itad, a nail of ſupport, in his holy 


place” — can any thing be leſs arrogant, &c. 
than ſuch a nail ? | 


But the idea of Ecc/. xii. 11. ſeems to be the re- 


verſe of this: © the words (ſayings) of the wiſe 
are as goads-—ſharp, piercing, penetrating, ſti- 


mulating, when taken each one by itſelf, but 


when combined they are like ornamental nails 


( meſemeruth ) planted [this word is very expreſſive 
here] in a regular order, and diſpoſed in ſymme- 


trical rows, as thoſe were in the holy place, &c. 


or thoſe in the doors of the ſanctuary, &c. 


This gives us alſo the true import of the expreſſion, 


Haiab x11. 5. © the image is ready for joining to- 
gether (literally, 20 joining goed is this) i. e. the 


junctures fit accurately to each other, now jix 


them to each other; and he ſtrengthens it, by 
driving in ornamental nails, nails of the beſt 
kind, (meſemerim) that it ſhould not fart, be 
ſeparated, fall to pieces.” Which is very dif- 
ferent, I believe, from the uſual notion of the 
paſſage. But this ſenſe is ſupported by a ſimilar 
paſſage, 7er. x. 4. * They deck the image with 


ſilver, and with gold; with ornamental nails 


{ meſemeruth ”'—| 1 ſuppoſe the following is the 


meaning of the latter words of this verſe, by 


' adopting the marginal reading of them ] and 
with piercings; they bind it tightly together, 


compact it, brace it up, and add to the whole 
{41k ) a delicate coat of paint, for complete de- 


coration:” as we know was cuſtomary in early 
antiquity. 


NATION, all the inhabitants of a particular coun- 


try, Deut. iv. 34. a country or kingdom, Exod. 
xxxiv. 10. Rev. vii. 9. countrymen, natives of 


the ſame ſtock, Acts xxvi. 4. the father, head, 


and original of a nation or people, Gen. xxv. 23. 
the Heathen or Gentiles, Iſa. lv. 5. Vide He a- 
THEN. - 


NATURAL HISTORY, and NATURAL PHI- 


LOSOPH of the ſacred Scriptures, are ſeldom 
thought of ſo much conſequence by us, as they 


may juſtly claim. If © an undevout aſtronomer 
is mad,” as Dr. Young ſays, fo is an undevout 


naturaliſt, nay perhaps the moſt devout of pious 


perſons have been the greateſt adepts in the ſtudy 


of nature: witneſs the P/almi/f, «When I con- 


ſider the heavens, the works of thy fingers, the 
ſtars, the ſun, moon, &c. Lord, what is man, 
that thou viſiteſt him!“ &c. We may ſee the 
ſame diſpoſition in the ſagacious Solomon, and 
many alluſions of our Lord are utterly unintelli- 
gible without acquaintance with nature, and na- 
ture's works, Let the truly honourable RoBERT 


NAT 
BoyLE, Ray, DERHAM, &c. in modern apes 


ſtand as examples of the conneCtion between 
piety, and true philoſophy. 


But there is another view in which natural philo- 


ſophy, for inſtance, illuſtrates Scripture :—Con- 


| ſider the hiſtory of the creation in Gengſis; it is 


beſt underſtood by thoſe who are beſt acquainted 
with the diſcoveries of ſcience ; the order of the 
creation, the dependances, and conſequences, the 
attachments and conneCtions. of the various ſuc- 
ceſſions of parts, the mutualities of the whole, 
are not only perfectly agreeable to modern diſco. 
veries, but modern diſcoveries furniſh many rea- 
ſons, which were formerly unknown, for that 


very order, which is preſented to us in holy writ : 


ſo that thoſe objections which heretofore were 


thought embarraſſing are now converted into co- 
incidences. | 


Moſes appears alſo in the character of a natural hif- 


torian, in his diſtinctions of food, and his ſepa- 
rations of animals. There can be no reaſonable 
doubt that one of the cauſes of ſuch diſtinctions 
was, the nature, and properties of animals. I 


think it alſo very likely, that a tranſgreſſion of 
this principle was the loſs of innocence, even in 


Adam; I mean, that the forbidden fruit was in 
itſelf of deleterious properties, ſo that when, as 


in Paradiſe, man fed on vegetable productions, 


(as fruits,) yet there was one, which was unclear: 
to him, by reaſon not only of divine appoint- 
ment, but of its own malignant nature; and io, 
when mankind ſed on animals, ſome were un- 
clean as food, by reaſon not only of divine ap- 
pointment, but of their own ferocious nature. If 
this be juſt, an acquaintance with the principles 
of natural hiſtory muſt have been of conſiderable. 
importance; and we find ſome of a very general 
nature in Moſes, whoſe claſſification of certain 
kinds of creatures, and whoſe rules for deter- 
mining the Htneſſes of others, appear to be the re- 
ſult of, or at leaſt, to coincide remarkably with, 
the principles of natural ſcience. But we ought 
to remark, that Maſes wrote for a certain part of 
the earth, for a certain people, a people fixed 
in a determinate ſituation ; he therefore did not 


want thoſe extenſive ſyſtems which embrace the 


whole world; the Linnaan ſyſtem, as at preſent 
received, would have been uſeleſs, or inapplicable 
to his purpoſes : nevertheleſs the leading diſtinc- 
tions of it as found in nature are found alſo in 
Moſes, and he claſſes his beaſts, his birds, his 
fiſhes, and his inſects, by parts which at that 
time, and in that country, were more correct, 
and certainly better known, than we can now, 
and in theſe climates, readily ſuppoſe. 


It is remarkable that our naturaliſts exclaim, and 


4 with 


NAV 


with reaſon, againſt the natural hiſtory, philo- 


NAVIGATION, as an art, was probably 


ſophy, botany, &c. of the Bible, as it appears 
in our public verſion of the Scriptures; and yet 
few or none of them have attempted to improve 
it: what effect our future labours on theſe arti- 
cles may have, we muſt leave to time to diſco- 
ver, and to the bleſling of providence to promote. 
firſt 
taught by God to Nah, when he directed the 
building of the ark ; and from this firſt great 


conſtruction of a marine veſſel, mankind were 
_ emboldened to conſtruct others, ſome of which 


may not only vie with, but exceed in dimen- 
ſions, even that comprehenſive ſtructure which 
ſaved mankind. | | 


Navigation was little attended to among the He- 


fleet and officers, on the great ocean. 


brews till the days of their kings; Solomon had a 
fleet; but he had not ſailors equal to the ma- 
nagement of it; we may ſuppoſe from their want 
of habit. Moſes mentions nothing of navigation, 
and David it ſhould ſeem rather acquired his 
great wealth by land-commerce, than by ſea- 
voyages. It might be a fit enquiry, what aſſiſt- 
ances the wiſdom of Solomon contributed to his 
We know 
that Judæa had ports on the Mediterranean, as 
Joppa, &c. but probably the coaſt during the 


days of the judges was in the hands of the Phi- 


lilines to the excluſion of Hebrew mariners ; (as 
Tyre and Sidon, we know, were not under the 
authority of the Jevöiſh princes,) and this ac- 
counts by what means the Philiſtines, on ſo nar- 


row a ſlip of land, could become powerful, 


. 


phecy, and divine appointment. 


and could occaſionally furniſh immenſe ar- 
mies, becauſe they could receive reinforcements 
by ſea, from wherever their connections ex- 
tended, In later ages the Greeks and Romans in- 
vaded Syria by ſea, and the intercourſe between 
Fudea and Rome was direct: as we learn from 
the voyage of St. Paul, &c. 

here were alſo many boats, and leſſer veſſels em- 
ployed in navigating the lakes, or ſmall ſeas, as 
the Hebrews called them,. which are in the holy 
land; and there mult have been ſome embark- 
ations on the Jordan, as at it's paſſes, but the 
whole of theſe were trifling, and it appears that 
though Providence taught navigation to man- 
kind, yet it was not the deſign of Providence 
that the choſen people, and the depoſitaries 
of the Meęſiab, ſhould have been other than 
a ſettled, a local nation, attached to one country, 


to which country, and even to certain of its 


towns, peculiar privileges were attributed in pro- 
Though Jews 
were ſettled in many nations, yet they do not 
appear to have practiſed maritime occupations ; 
but traffic and commerce, and brokerage. 


NAUM, the ſame as 
NETHANEEL, vide NATHANIEL. 


NIL 


Nahum, an anceſtor of Feſus 
Chriſt, Luke iii. 25. | 
Several per- 
ſons of this name are mentioned in the Old 
Teſtament. 


NILE, in addition to what information the reader 


cc 


c 


A 


will find under this article in the Dictionary, we 
ſhall offer an extract or two from later travellers 
into Zegypt. N 
There are three remarkable appearances at- 
tending the inundation of the Nile; every 
morning in Ayſſinia is clear, and the ſun ſhines 
about nine, a ſmall cloud, not above four feet 
broad, appears in the eaſt, whirling violently 
round, as if upon an axis, but, arrived near the 
zenith, it firſt abates its motion, then loſes its 
form, and extends itſelf greatly, and ſeems to 
call up vapours from all oppoſite quarters. Theſe 
clouds having attained nearly the ſame height, 
ruſh againſt each other with great violence, and 
put me always in mind of Eliſba foretelling rain 
on Mount Carmel. The air, impelled before the 


heavieſt maſs, or ſwifteſt mover, makes an im- 


preſſion of its own form in the colleCtion of 
clouds oppoſite, and the moment it has taken 
poſſeſſion of the ſpace made to receive it, the 
molt violent thunder poſſible to be conceived in- 
ſtantly follows, with rain; after ſome hours the 
ſky again clears with a wind at north, and is 
always diſagreeably cold when the thermometer 
is below 63% BrucEe's TRAvELs, Vol. III. 


P. 666. t 


Some deſcriptions of Egypt would lead us to 
think, that the Vile, when it fwells, lays the 
whole province under water. The lands adjoin- 
ing immediately to the banks of the river are in- 
deed laid under water, but the natural inequality 
of the ground hinders it from overflowing the 
interior country. A great part of the lands 
would therefore remain barren, were not canals 


and reſervoirs formed to receive water from the 


(0 


Ce 


river, when at its greateſt height, which. is thus 
conveyed every where through the fields, and re- 
ſerved for watering them, when occaſion re- 
quires.” NIzBUHR's 'DRAVELS, Vol. J. p. 87, 
Eng. edit. | DR | 
It is to be remarked, that though this water be- 
becomes thick, by waſhing the clayey foil over 
which it paſſes, it appears, when drank, as light 
and limpid as the cleareſt ; the Egyptians them- 
ſelves believe it nouriſhing, and ſay, whoever 
drinks of their river will never remove to any 
great diſtance from its banks. | 
The divine honours which the ancient Egyptians 
paid to the Nile, and for which the plenty it oc- 
caſions may be ſome juſtification, are, in a man- 
ner, {till preſerved under the Mahometans ;. they: 
give 
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N 1 L 
give this river the title of Mo Holy, they like- 


wiſe honour its increaſe with all the ceremonies 
practiſed by Pagan antiquity.” BARON DU 
Torr, Vol. II. p. 24, part 4. 

This mud, likewiſe, is only waſhed off by the 
Nile from its two banks, with the clayey part of 
which it becomes loaded. Its lightneſs, toge- 
ther with the motion of the waters, keep the 
particles ſuſpended, till, at length, the ſandy 
part ſinks down, and appears in heaps, after a 
decreaſe of the inundation, Theſe the induſtry 
of the huſbandman turns to his advantage, tem- 


pering the dryneſs of the ſands with pigeon's 


dung, and the ſeeds of water melons, which he 
ſows in it, and gathers an abundant harveſt, 
before the returning floods again deftroy theſe 
fields, and form others in their ſtead,” BARON 
DU Torr, Vol. II. p. 31. 

The Zgyptians ſtill retain a religious veneration 
for the Nile: they called it holy, bleed, ſacred ; 
and, on the appearance of the new waters, that 
is, on the opening of the canals, mothers are 
ſeen plunging - their children into the ſtream, 
from a belief that theſe waters have a purifying 
and divine virtue, ſuch as the ancients attributed 
to every river. 


For fix months of the year the water of this river 


is fo thick, that it muſt have time to ſettle before 
it can be drank: and during the three months 
which precede the inundation, reduced to an in- 
conſiderable depth, it grows heated, becomes 
green, fœtid, and full of worms, and it is ne- 


cCeſſary to have recourſe to that which has been 


before drawn and preſerved in ciſterns. At all 
times, people of deliqacy take care to perfume it, 
and cool it by evaporation. 

Bitter almonds are made uſe of to purify the 
water, with which the veſſel is rubbed, and the 
water then becomes really light and good. 
Earthen veſſels unglazed, are kept carefully in 
every apartment, from whence the water conti- 
nually tranſpires. 'This tranſpiration produces 
the more coolneſs, in proportion as it is more 


conſiderable; for which reaſon, thoſe veſſels are 


| Has tranſpired ; in Egypt they drink that which 


often ſuſpended in paſſages where there are cur- 
rents of air, and under the ſhade of trees. In 
ſeveral parts of Syria they drink the water which 


remains; beſide, in no country is ſo much water 
uſed. The firſt thing an Egyptian does on en- 
tering a houſe, is to lay hold of the #o/la (the 
pitcher of water) and take a hearty draught of 


NOR 


it, and, thanks to their 'perpetual perſpiration, 
they feel no inconvenience from the practice. 
VoLNEY's TRAVELS, Pol. I. p. 19. 

NOBLE, a perſon diſtinguiſhed by dignity. No- 
bility is not hereditary in the eaſt; nevertheleſs, 
the pride of deſcent from noble parentage is not 
unknown there. The Jews conſidered them- 
ſelves as noble, being deſcended from Abraham, 
„ 

Nobles ſignifies the chiefs, heads of tribes, or of fa. 
milies, &c. ſo we read of the nobles of Fudah, 

' Neh. vi. 17. the nobles of 1/rael, Exod. xxiv. II. 
Numb. xxi. 18. 

Noble is given as a title of office, like “ your ex- 

. cellency” among us, to Felix, Acts xxiv. 3. | 

Noble is uſed to ſignify a liberal, candid, generous 
diſpoſition of mind, the Bereans were more no- 
ble, than thoſe of Thefſalonica, and therefore 
ſearched the Scriptures daily, &c. but ſome 
think this alſo refers to their birth, they were of 
ſuperior rank, had greater advantages, and were 
more given to liberal ſtudies. 

NOBLEMAN, ohn iv. 46. This was probably 
an officer of king Herod's court, and of conſide- 
rable diſtinction; not an hereditary nobleman. 
The word Bxoinos ſigniſies a ſervant of the king, 
as the Syriac and Arabic verſions render it. 
Many have conjectured that this nobleman, or 
royal ſervant, was Chuza, Herod's ſteward, 
whoſe wife is thought to have been converted on 
this occaſion, and afterwards to have become an 
attendant on Jeſus, Luke viii. z 

NOON. The middle time of the day, when the 
ſun is higheſt in his daily courſe: in modern lan- 
guage when he is direct ſouth, on the meridian - 
of any place, 1 Kings xviii. 27. Pſalm lv. 17. 
This time of the day being the brighteſt, is 
made a ſubject of compariſon in ſeveral places of 
ſacred Scripture. Vide Job v. 14. Pſalm xxxvii. 6. 
The apoſtle Paul ſays, the brightneſs in which 
he beheld the Lord Fe/us, was ſuperior to that of 
the ſun at noon, Acts xxvi. 13, 

NORTH. As it was cuſtomary for the Hebrews 
to conſider the cardinal points of the heavens in 
reference to a man whoſe face was turned toward 
the eaſt, the north was conſequently to his left 
hand. 5 | 

The north wind diſſipates rain, Prov. xxv. 23. 
this muſt depend on the ſituation of a place; as 
in different places the ſame wind has different 

effects. 


O. 


O. 


OAK 


AR. The religious veneration paid to this 
tree, by the original natives of this iſland in 
the time of the Druids, is well known to every 
reader of Britiſh ' hiſtory. We have reaſon to 
think that this veneration was brought from the 
eaſt; and that the Druids did little more than 
transfer the ſentiments they had received in 
Oriental countries. Ir ſhould appear that the pa- 
triarch Abraham reſided under an oak, or a grove 
of oaks, which our tranſlators render the plain 
of Mamre; and that he pianted a grove of this 
tree. In fact, fince in hot countries nothing is 
more deſirable than ſhade, nothing more retreſh- 
ing than the ſhade of a tree, we may eaſily ſup- 
poſe the inhabitants would reſort to | 


| Where'er the oak's thick branches ſpread, 
A deeper darker ſhade, 


Oaks, and groves of oaks, were eſteemed proper 


It 


places for religious ſervices, altars were ſet u 
under them, 7ofh. xxiv. 26. and probably in the 
ealt as well as in the weſt, many affairs were 
tranſacted, or treated of, under their ſhade, 

was common among the Hebrews to fit under 
oaks, Judg. vii. 11. 1 Kings xitl. 14. Jacob bu- 


ried idolatrous images under an oak, Gen. xxxv. 


4. Deborah, Rebekah's nurſe, was buried under 
an oak, xxxv. 8, Vide 1 Chr. x. 12. Abimetech 
was made king under an oak, Judges ix. 6, ido- 
latry was practiſed under oaks, 1/azah x. 29. 
Ivii. 5. Hoſea iv. 13. idols were made of oaks, 
Tjaiah xliv. 14. Ts 


There are ſeveral kinds of oaks in the eaſt; as 


Tournefort obſerves : one of which he calls © the 
faireſt ſpecies of oak in the world: he deſcribes 


it as growing in the iſle of Zia, vol. ii. p. 16. 


he ſays alſo, vol. iii. p. 268. in Anatolia © Beſide 
the common oaks, and that which bears the 
Velanede, we ſaw ſeveral other kinds in the val- 
leys.” And it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
more than one kind is mentioned in Scripture. 


Jeb b is a ſpecies of oak, which occurs fre- 


quently ; alun P58 i5 another ſpecies : the Chaldee 
ailun N, ſe-ms al ſo to be a ſpecies of oak, Dan, 


iv. 7, &c. Aſbal ow alſo appears to be an oak, 


OAT 
1 Sam. xxxi. 13. compare 1 Chron, x. 12, This 
is the tree which Abraham planted, Gen. xxi. 33 
This word is rendered grove in our verſion, but 


probably it was a kind of oak, of which a num- 
ber was planted together. f 


The famous oracle of Dodona ſtood among oaks, the 


oak was ſacred to Jupiter, who often on medals, 


& c. wears an oaken garland : ſacra Fovi Quercus: 


the aſylum of Romulus at Rome itood between 
two ſacred groves of oaks, Dion. Halic. lib. ii. 
cap. 15. : 


OATH. We ought to remember that anciently 


an oath was adminiſtered by the judge, who 
ſtood up, and adjured the party who was to be 
ſworn: to this mode of adminiſtering an oath 
Meſes alludes, when he ſays, Lev. v. 1. © if a 
perſon ſin, hearing the voice of ſwearing, i. e of 
adjuration, being called on to witneſs, whether 
he hath ſeen or known of the tranſaction then in 
judgment, &c. And this I take to be the true 
import of Prov. xxix. 24. Whoſo is partner, 
accomplice, even after the faQt—with a thief, 
hateth his own ſoul: he heareth the voice of 
curling, i. e. adjuration by the judge, when in- 
quiry is making after the truth of a fact, but 
does not diſcover his knowledge of the matter: 
conſequently he is guilty of perjury. Vide THIExE. 
Vide 1 Kings viii. 31. 2 Ciron. vi. 22, 


In this manner our Lord was adjured by Caiaphas, 


Matth. xxvi. 63. Jeſus had remained ſilent un- 
der his examination, when Cazaphas riſing up, 
ſaid, “ I adjure thee by the living God, that 
thou tell us whether thou be the Chrift, &c.“ To 
this oath thus ſolemnly adminiſtered, eus con- 
feſſed a good confeilion. That the high prieſts 


bad this power, vide Exod. xxii. 11. Lev. v. 1, 


Prov. xxix. 24 xxx. 9. Probably they might 
thus interfere only on occaſions of ſome moment; 
and when the moſt ſolemn kind of oath was ne- 
ceſſary. | 


An oath is a ſolemn appeal to God, as an all- ſeeing 


witneſs, and an almighty avenger, if what we ſay 
is falſe, Heb. vi 16. it is an act of religious wor- 
ſhip; whence God requires it to be done in his 


name, Deut. x. 2, and points out the manner in 


FP - which 


OAT 


which it ought to be done, and the duty of the 
perſon who ſwears, Pſal. xv. 4. and xxiv. 4. 
Fer. iv. 2. An oath in itſelf is not unlawfal, 
either as it is a religious act, or as God is called 
upon to witneſs. ; 


God himſelf is repreſented as confirming his pro- 


miſes by oath, Heb. vi. 13. and thus conforming 


himſelf to what is uſually lawful to be done 


among men, ver. 16, 17. The oaths forbidden, 
Matth. v. 34, 35. Jam. v. 12. refer only to the 
vicious practices of the Fewws ; otherwiſe Paul 
would have acted againſt the command of CH riſt, 
Rom. i. 9. 2 Cor. i. 23. Neither atheiſts nor 
Epicureans, who deny, the former the being, 
the latter the providence of God, can take an 
oath adminiſtered, and be bound by it, from the 
very form of an oath, which declares the omniſ- 
cience and vindictive juſtice of God. That per- 
ſon is obliged to take. an oath, whoſe duty re- 
quires him to profeſs the truth. As we are bound 
to manifeſt every poſſible degree of reverence to- 
wards God, the greateſt care is to be taken that 
we ſwear neither raſhly nor negligently in making 
promiſes: to neglect performance is perjury : 
unleſs the promiſe be contrary to the law of na- 


ture; in which caſe no oath is binding. A per- 


ſon is guilty of perjury, who takes an oath in a 
ſenſe different from that in which it is tendered : 
ſuch ſimulation and diſſimulation is called mental 
reſervation 3 which is contrary to the law of na- 
ture, becauſe a violation of duty. To {wear by 
a creature is ſimply unlawful, from the nature 


of an oath, which implies omnifcience and om- 


nipotence, perfections incompetent to any crea- 
ture, Oaths are either aſſertory, in which we 
affirm ſomething as true, as in the caſe of bear- 
ing teſtimony z or promiſſory, in virtue of which 
we promiſe ſomething, Gen. xxix. 3. Fob. ix. 15. 
The former regards the preſent, the latter the 
future time. 


We find Joſeph uſing an extraordinary kind of oath, 


as it appears to us, Gen. xlii. 15. As Pharaoh 


_ Eveth,”* or by the life of Pharach. This cuſtom 
of ſwearing by the king ſtill continues in the eaſt : 


Mr. Hanway ſays, the moſt ſacred oath among 
the Perſians is © by the king's head,” Trav. 
Pal. I. p. 313. and among other inſtances of it, 
we read in the Travels of the Ambaſſadors, p. 
204, There were but ſixty horſes for ninety- 
four perſons. The mehemander, (or conductor) 
ſwore by the head of the king (which is the greateſt 
oath among the Perſians) that he could not poſ- 
fibly find any more.” And Thevenot ſays, Trav, 
p. 9), part ii. © his ſubjeCts never look upon him 
but with fear and trembling, and they have ſuch. 


OFF 


reſpect for him, and pay ſo blind an obedience 
to all his orders, that how unjuſt ſoever his com- 
mands might be, they perform them, though 
againſt law both of God and nature. Nay, if 
they ſwear by the king's head, their oath is more 
authentic and of greater credit, than if they ſwore 


by all that is moſt ſacred in heaven and upon 


earth. 


Theſe inſtances ſeem allied to that very common 


oath in Scripture, “as the Lord liveth :” and it 


ſhould ſeem, that as this oath could not be taken 


without naming the name of God, which the 


later Fezvs regarded as a profanation, that they 


gradually introduced the cuſtom of ſwearing (not 
judicially) by ſacred things, as the temple, the 
gold of the temple, the altar, &c. all which our 
Lord forbids, and refers oaths to the great object 
of ſwearing, God; or if the ſubject in debate 
was too trivial to call upon God about, then 


| ſwear not at all—uſe no ſubterfuge, no leſſer 


oath, but either affirm or deny ſimply. 5 


Our Lord further ſays, thou ſhalt not ſwear by th 


head, as ſome we ſee are accuſtomed to do b 
the king's head. The apoſtle Paul obſerves, 
e men verily ſwear by a greater than them- 
ſelves” as thoſe no doubt underſtood they did, 


who ſware by the king. 
Grievous curſes are promulgated againſt falſe ſwear- 


ers, and falſe oaths are among the greateſt abo- 
minations before both God and man, 


That a perſon ſwear lawfully, he muſt ſwear by 


the moſt high God, ſince only the moſt high 
God can judge of the ſincerity of his affirmation, 

which 1s the eſſence of his oath : to ſwear by any 
perſon or thing who is not omniſcient to know, 
and omnipotent to remunerate, is to trifle with 
an oath. 2. The veracity of the oath is its eſ- 
ſence: to preſerve this veracity we ſhould ſwear 


only upon due deliberation, only on actual know- 


ledge, only agreeably to juſtice and equity : 
openly, candidly, with due circumſpection, and 
if neceſſary, with due enquiry and explanation. 
3. The end of an oath is to glorify God, by ac- 
knowledging his attributes of holineſs, jultice, 
truth, knowledge, &c. and to appeaſe man, by 
determining controverſy, clearing the innocent, 
ſatisfying our brethren, and diſcharging our own 


conſciences: and an oath ſhould be © an end 
of all ſtrife 1” © | | 


OFFENCE, vide SCANDAL. | 
Offence may be either active or paſſive; we may 


give offence by our conduct, or we may receive 
offence by the conduct of others. We ſhould be 
very careful to avoid giving juſt cauſe of offence, 
that we may not prove to be impediments to 

others 


. 


IN 


others in their reception of the truth, in their 
progreſs in ſanctification, in their peace of mind, 
or in their general courſe toward heaven. We 
ſhould rather deny ourſelves in ſome things, 
than by exerciſing our liberty to the utmoſt, give 
uncalineſs to Chriſtians weaker in mind, or 
weaker in the faith, than ourſelves. Vide 1 Cor, 
x. 32. On the other hand, we ſhould not take 
offence without ample cauſe, but endeavour by 
our exerciſe of charity, and perhaps by our in- 
creaſe of knowledge, to think favourablyof what is 
dubious, as well as honourably of what is laudable. 
It was foretold of the Meſſiab, that he ſhould be a 
ſtone of ſtumbling, and a rock of offence. Per- 
haps predictions of this kind are among the moſt 
valuable which Providence has preſerved to us : 


as we ſee by them, that we ought not to be dif- 


couraged becauſe the eus, the natural people 
of the Mefſiah, rejected him, and {till reje him, 
ſince their very offence, the offence they take at 
his humiliation, death, &c. is in perſect confor- 
mity to, and fulfilment of, thoſe prophecies, 
which foretold that however they might profeſs 
to wiſh for him, yet when he came they would 
overlook him. 
OINT MENT, wide PERFUMES. ; 
As perfumes are ſeldom made up among us in the 
form of ointment, but rather in that of eflences, 
while ointments are rather of a medicinal na- 
ture, we do not always ſee the whole beauty of 
thoſe compariſons wherein ointments are men- 
tioned. *© Dead flies, though but ſmall inſects, 


cauſe the ointment of the apothecary—it ſhould be 


the fragrant unguent of the perſumer to emit a 
fœtid vapour; fo does a minute proportion of 
folly, or perverſeneſs, overcome—prevail above 
overpower—wifdom and glory, Yccl. x. 1. 
There is another paſſage where ointment is men- 
tioned, which I have always thought ſuſſiciently 


ſtrange: I am not ſure that the following is 


the true ſenſe of the paſſage, but it may lead to 
it, Prov. xxvil. 15. A continual dropping in a 
very rainy day, and a woman of fincries—de- 
lighting in fine clothes, are alike; (or as LXX. 
drive a man out of his houſe :) Whoſo hides— 
confines—conceals—her ſrom fight, confines the 
wind—ſpirit: i. e. it is a very troubleſome un- 
dertaking: (And, or) but, the fatneſs—abun- 
dance—accumulation—of his right hand—his la- 


bours—exertions, ſpall be emphatically glory: 7.e. 


11 he can ſtop her expences, he ſhall acquire 
ſubſtantial wealth and honour. 
It is evident that our. tranſlators, like others, were 


perplexed by the expreſſions in this paſſage; and 


perhaps to enquire what is zbe. ointment of the 


OLD 
right hand by which they have rendered it, 


would only increaſe their perplexity. 


We read of ointments for the head, Feel. ix. 8, 


our own pomatums, ſome of which are pretty 
ſtrongly eſſenced may, I ſuppoſe, inform us of 
the nature of theſe, as being their repreſenta- 
tives in this country. 

Ointments, and oils, were always uſed in warm 


countries after bathing: and as oil was the firſt 


recipient of fragrance, probably, from herbs, 
&c. ſteeped in it, many kinds of unguents not 
made of oil (olive oil) nevertheleſs retained that 
appellation. | | 


_ OLD, Orp Ace, is promiſed as a bleſſing by God, 


to thoſe who are obedient to his commands, and 
it is probable that Providence did, (and does) 
watch over and prolong the lives of eminently 
pious men. It was formerly thought a great 


bleſſing to come to the grave in a good old age, 


or as a ſhock of corn fully ripe; and though 
« they are not to be heard, which feign that the 
old fathers did look only for tranſitory promiſes,” 
yet I think we may venture to ſay they did on 
various occaſions expect peculiar mercies from 


God even in this life, and their expectations were 


not diſappointed. | 

Old age was entitled to peculiar honour, and no 
doubt, when men lived to the age of ſeveral 
hundred years, the wiſdom they muſt needs have 


acquired, the influence they muſt needs poſſeſs 


over the younger part of the community, muſt 


have been greater than they are among ourſelves. 
Very venerable muſt have been the appearance, 
the perſonal appearance, of a patriarch of three 
or four hundred years, or even of half that age, 
in the eyes of his family, and of his deſcendants, 
whether immediate or remote. 

There is ſome difficulty in St. Paul's deſcrip- 
tion of himſelf, as Paul the aged, Philemon q. 
if that epiſtle was written as is ſuppoſed, A. D. 
63. for ſince he is called young at the death of 


Stephen, about A. D. 34, he was then under 30 
years of age, how much we cannot tell ; but we 


can hardly ſuppoſe he would call himſelf old till 


60, unleſs indeed, the fatigues and ſufferings he 


had undergone had enfeebled him, and made him 
old, as it were, before his time: the apoſtle 


therefore ſeems to uſe the word od with a lati- 


tude, and certainly ſome perſons are older at 58 
or 59, than others are at 64 or 65, which dif- 
ference of years is the whole, however St. Paul's 
age be calculated. | | 
Old man, is applied figuratively to the ſtate of men 
by nature, and Chritians are reminded to put off 


the old man, the body of ſin, corrupt principles, 


&c,. 
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&c. with his deeds; to renounce all further in- 
fluence from the old, the primitive Adam, by 
whom they were brought into a degraded, de- 
praved, fallen ſtate, and to put on the new man, 
to imitate, and exemplify the Lord from heaven; 
to be renewed in the ſpirit, and diſpoſition of 
their minds, 

As we hope to receive at the reſurrection bodies 
free from thoſe diſeaſes, imperfections, and de- 
cays, which now incommode them, and to enjoy 
in the upper world a ſtate free from the evils of 
this, ſo ſhould we be preparing by holineſs, by 
rectitude, by renovation of our thoughts, words, 
and actions for the delights of that happy world, 
wherein entereth nothing that defileth, and 
where every perfection ſhall be perpetual, and 
never know old age. | 

Old is ſpoken of what is decaying, Jaiab l. 9. Heb. 
viii. 13. of what has been deſtroyed, 2 Pet. ii. 5. 
of former times, Lam. i. 7. | 

OMEGA, L, the laſt letter of the Greet alphabet: 
Alpha A, and Omega Q, therefore includes both 
the firſt and the laſt. Vide ALPHA. 

OPPRESSION, is the ſpoiling or taking away of 
men's goods or eſtates by conſtraint, terror, or 
force, without having any right thereto ; work- 


ing upon the ignorance, weakneſs, or fearfulneſs 


of the oppreſſed. Men are guilty of oppreſſion, 
when they offer any violence to men's bodies, 
eſtates, or conſciences ; when they cruſh or over- 
burden others, as the Egyptians did the Hebrews, 
Exod. iii. 9. 


* OPPRESSOR, wide Dove, and FRAGMENTS, No. 


CCLXIX. | 
ORATOR, vide TERTULLus. | 
The office of this man was pretty near the ſame as 
that of counſel among ourſelves; i. e. a perſon 
hired to ſpeak on the behalf of thoſe who em- 
ployed him, to ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt poſſible 
terms, the nature of what they might urge did 


not they ſubſtitute him. Whether this man was 


attorney-general for the province, does not ap- 
pear, but by his name he probably was a Roman. 
The oration of Tertullus is worth conſidering; 
eſpecially the flattery of its opening. 
ORDINANCE, an inſtitution eſtabliſned by lawful 


OX 
authority, Religious ordinances muſt be inſti- 
tuted by the great inſtitutor of religion, or they 
are not binding : but minor regulations are not 
properly ordinances. Ordinances once eſta- 
bliſhed are not to be varied by haman caprice, or 
mutability. The original ordinance, ſeems to 
have been ſacrifice, of which praiſe and prayer, 
naturally made a part. Circumciſion was an 
ordinance appointed to Abraham: and fo of 
other ordinances under the goſpel diſpenſation. 
Human ordinances eſtabliſhed by national laws, 
may be varied by other laws, becauſe the incon- 
veniences ariſing from them can only be deter- 
mined by experience: yet Chriſtians are bound 
to fubmit to theſe inſtitutions, when they do not 
infringe on thoſe eftabliſhed by divine authority, 
not only from the conſideration, that if every 
individual was to oppoſe national inſtitutions, no 
ſociety could ſubſiſt ; but by the tenor of Scrip- 
ture itſelf. Nevertheleſs, Chriſtianity does not 
interfere with political rights, but leaves indivi- 
duals, as well as nations, in full enjoyment of 
whatever advantages the conſtitution of a country 
is adapted to communicate. 
The courſe of nature is the ordinance of God; and 

every planet obeys that impulſe which the divine 

Governor has impreſſed on it, Jer. xxxi. 36. 


ORGAN, vide HUGGAB, Muſical Inſtruments, 


Plate I. No. 4. FRACGCMENTSs, No. CCX XXI, 
page 128 — 130. | N 
The organs at preſent uſed in our churches, are 
_ comparatively a late invention: the earlieſt known 
being ſent to Pepin, king of France, but that was, 
no doubt, very different from their preſent ſtruc- 
ture and combination. 'Their uſe in churches, 
as at preſent, has been probably about 800 years. 
ORNAMENTS of dre/7, vide EaR-RINGs, PERIs- 
CELIDES, PEARLS, &c. and FRAGMENTS, Nos. 
LXI. LXII. p. 110. XLIX/ p. 89. and the Notes 
on Solomon's Song, and Plates, No. 5 T. 413, 
Kc. | | 
ORPHAN, wide FRAGMENT, No. CLXXXI, p. 


170. | | 
OVEN, vide BREAD, allo FRAGMENTS, No. 
CIX, p. 15. CLXXV, p. 176. 


OX, OXEN, vide BULL, 


* 


P. 


PAS 


ADAN ARAM, the plains of Aram, vide ME - 
1 $OPOTAMIA. 
PAINTING. Palaces were anciently painted, 7er. 
Exxii. 14. Portraits were anciently painted, Ezeł. 
xxiii. 14. Images were anciently painted, 1 Macc. 
iii. 48. 2 Macc. ii. 29. Wiſdom xv. 4. See alſo 
our remarks on Fer. x. 4. Article NAIL, Supp. 
For painting of the face, as Fezubel, vide EvE- 
Ius. | 
PALACES, reſidences of the great, the noble, the 
royal; conſtructed in a ſtyle, and ornamented in 
a manner becoming the dignity of the reſident. 
A palace for God, 1 Chron. xxix. 1, 19. A palace 
for a king, 2 xxxix. 7. The palace of the 
high prieſt, Matt. xxvi. 58. Vide FRAGMENTS, 
No. CXXXVII. p. 69. and for the nature and 
extent of palaces in the Eaſt, vide No. L. p. 93. 
alſo No. CCIV. p. 17. £7 | 
PARDON, a remiſſion of the puniſhment due to 
guilt. God extends mercy as his darling attribute, 
and mercy delighteth in pardoning. God is faid 
to multiply pardons, to be ready to pardon, to 
pardon * his name's ſake, &c. Various ſimi- 
lies are uſed to denote the nature of pardon, as, 
to take away iniquity, to cover ſin, to blot out 
ſin, to caſt ſins behind the back, not to remem- 
ber them, &c. Man is liable to recollect tranſ- 
greſſions, after having pardoned them, but God 
pardons effectively, and completely. The Goſ- 
pel furniſnes the nobleſt motive to us to pardon 
others; even as God for CHriſt's ſake hath par- 
doned us.“ | 
PARLOUR, that room in a houſe where the 
maſter or his family cuſtomarily pe with their 
gueſts : whether the word rendered parlour has 
always this import in the Hebrew, may be 
doubted. | | 
PARBAR, a gate of the temple, 1 Chron. xxvi. 


18. 2 Kings xxiii. 11. For the probable ſituation 


of it, vide FRAGMENT, No. CCXLII. p. 45, 
147. In the Plate it is marked I: 
PASTOR, the ſhepherd who watches, defends, 
feeds, heals, &c. a flock, whether his own, or 
that committed to his charge. 
SuPPLEMENT. 


RI PAT 
The office of ſhepherd is applied figuratively to 
God and to Chrift, Gen. xlix. 21. Pſalm xxili. 1. 


Ixxx. f. Ifaiah xl. 1 1. Zech. xiii. J. John x. 14. 
Chrift is the ſhepherd, and inſpector, overſeer, 


of ſouls, 1 Pet. ii. 25. Miniſters of God's holy 


word are ſhepherds, Fer. xvii. 6. Eph. iv. 11. 
1 Peter v. 1—4. Vide Ezek. xxxiv. 1, &c. 
Kings are called in Homer © ſhepherds of men,” 
&c. and governors are-alluded to under that cha- 
rafter, Jer. x. 21. xii. 10. See an inftance, 
2 Sam. vii. 8. J took thee { David) from fol- 
mg ſheep, to be ruler over my people 1/rae!, 
e. | | 
PATH, the general courſe of any moving body: 
ſo we ſay the path of the ſun in the heavens; 
and to this the Wiſe man compares the path of 
the juſl, which is, ſays he, like day-break, it 
encreaſes in light and ſplendor till perfect day; 
it may be obſcure, feeble, dim, at firſt, but af- 
terward it ſhines in full brilliancy. | 
The courſe of a man's conduct and general beha- 
viour 1s called the path in which he walks, by a 
very eaſy metaphor : and as when a man walks 
from place to place in the dark, he may be glad 
of a light to aſſiſt in direCting his ſteps, ſo the 
word of God is a light to guide thoſe, who other. 
wh might wander, in their courſe of piety and 
uty. 55 
Wicked men, and wicked women, are ſaid to have 
paths, and theſe are full of ſnares. To make 
{traight paths for the Lord, vide FRAGMENT, 
No. CLXXI. p. 171. The clouds are called the 
paths of God, P/alm. Ixv. 11. The diſpenſations 
of God are his paths, P/alm xxv. 10. The pre- 


cepts of God are paths, P/a/m xvii. 5. Ixv. 4, 


The phænomena of nature, or general conduct 
of the world, are paths of God, P/alm Ixxvii. 
19. 1ſaiah xliii. 16. to theſe depths, which are 
beyond human inſpection, the . courſe of God 
in his providence is likened ; if his paths are 
obſcure in nature, ſo they may be in Providence, 
and in grace too: may he ſhew us, with increaſ- 
ing clearneſs, © the path of life!“ 
PATRA, vide PATARA-. 
1 PAVILION. 
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PEDIGREE, vide GEN EALOGV. = 
PEN, vide CALAMUS SCRIPTORIUS,. and FRAG- 


PIL 


PAVILION. This word uſually gives us the idea 


of a kind of edifice, ſmall but handſome ; it is 
therefore unhappily uſed in 1 Kings xx. 12, 16. 
e Benhadad, &c. were drinking in pavilions 5 
the ſuttling booths of the army—is much more 
likely to be a proper deſcription of theſe places 
of intemperance. This Benhadad muſt have been 
a man of an unworthy ſpirit : a braggadocio, as 
appears by his inconſiderate orders; a drunkard, 
as appears from his hiſtory; and a coward, as 
appears from his hiding place. Vide FRAG“ 
MENT, No. XXV. p. 48. 


MEN TS, Nos. LXXIII, LXXIV, p. 127. 
PENNY, a Roman coin, equal in value to ſeven- 
pence three farthings ſterling. As this was a 


ſingle coin, perhaps we ſhould-do well in tranſ- 


lating to hint at a coin of. our own, as near to it 
in value as poſſible — ſay for inſtance, a ſix-pence, 
or ſhilling :—read now the paſſages—** When the 
Lord of the vineyard had agreed with the la- 
bourers for ſix-pence (or a ſhilling) a day”— 


© Shew me the tribute money—and they ſhewed 


him a fix-pence (or fhil/ingY* © two hundred 
ſhilling's worth of bread is not enough for this 
multitude” —the good Samaritan took out z72v9 
ſhillings and gave them to the keeper of the kane, 
Something like this is abſolutely neceſſary in Rev. 
vi. 6. a ſmall meaſure (or pint) of wheat for a 


| ſhilling” As the paſſage now ſtands it indicates 


great plenty to an Engliſh reader: whereas, it 
really is deſcriptive of a moſt diſtreſſing ſcar- 
city Let this article ſtand in proof of the pro- 


priety of being acquainted with the minutia in 


Scripture : for who ſees any hint at a famine in 
« a meaſure of wheat for a penny? 


 PERDITION, % of, the character of Judas, John 


xvii. 12. Vide CHILDREN, FATHER, Sox, Supp. 
It is alſo the denomination of Amichriſt, 2 Theſſ. 
ii. 3. 
PETRA, the ancient metropolis of Arabia, is now 
called Beder Hunein; ſays Mr. BRUck, Vol. V. 
17. 
IN Mr. BRuck tells us, The Arabs call the 
narrow paſſes in the mountains Fum, as the He- 
brews did Pi—the mouth. Fum el Beder, is the 
mouth of Beder; Fum el Terfowey, the paſſage, 
or mouth of Terfowey: Pi, or Phi-Hhiroth, the 
mouth of the valley cut through with ravines.“ 
Vide FRAGMENTs, No. XXXIX. p. 68. 
PILGRIM, ſhould, I believe, denote one who is 
going forward to viſit a holy place, with a view 
to pay his moſt ſolemn devotions there. Whe- 
ther pilgrimages are as ancient as the days of 


4. 


POL 


Jacob, we cannot now enquire (vide FRAG- 
MENT, No. XXXIX, p. 66, for a conjecture 
that they might be as old as Moſes) but, if they 
were, it gives a very expreſſive ſenſe to the words 
of that good old man, who calls the years of his 
life “ the days of his pilgrimage, and is per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the apoſtle's obſervation, 
that the ancient patriarchs “ confeſſed they were 
ſtrangers and pilgrims on earth, Heb. xi. 13. 

PLEDGE, a ſecurity or aſſurance given for the per- 
formance of a contract entered into. When a 
man of veracity pledges his word, his poſitive 
affirmation is an aſſurance that he will fulfil what 
he has promiſed. But as the word of every man 
is not always to be truſted to, in matters of im- 
portance, it becomes neceſſary that a valuable ar- 
ticle of ſome kind ſhould be depoſited, as a bond 
on his part. So Judah gave pledges to Tamar, 
Gen. xxxviii. 17. Under the law the taking of 

pledges was regulated : the milſtone was. not to 
be taken in pledge, Deut. xxiv. 6. nor was the 
perſon taking a pledge to go into the houſe to 
fetch ir, ver/e 10. nor to detain neceſſary raiment 
after ſun-ſet, verſe 12, nor was the widow's rai- 
ment to be taken in pledge, ver/e 17. How mild, 
how benevolent, are theſe directions]! and we 
find ſome reproached that they take their bro- 
ther's pledge, Job xxii. 6, that they take the 
widow's ox in pledge, xxiv. 3, 9. that they do not 
reſtore the pledge, (as the law directed, Deut. 
xxiv. 18.) Ezek, xviii. 7, 12. xxxiii. Ig, To 
underſtand. Amos 11. 8. They lay themſelves 
down on clothes laid to pledge, by every altar.” 
Obſerve how galling this muſt be to the owners, 
to ſee carpets, &c. uſed in ſuch idolatry, carried 
abroad, laid under idolatrouſly ſacred trees, &c. 
What inſolence in the lender, who held theſe 
pledges | what mortification to the borrower, 
who had delivered them | to ſee them 1. publiſhed, 
and 2. profaned. Vide HARMER, Vol. iv. p. 377. 

PIPE, wide MusfceAL INSTRUMENTS, Plate I, 
FRAGMENTS, No. CCXXXI. 

PITCHER, vide FRAGMENTs, No. LVIII. 

PLOUGH, vide Plate of Agriculture, Nos. 1. 3. 
FRAGMENTSs, No. CCXXV. 

POLLUTE. It would be neceſſary to rehearſe a 
conſiderable part of the Hindoo inſtitutions, to do 
juſtice to an enquiry into many particulars of 
pollution noticed in the Moſaic ritual. Theſe 
ſyſtems illuſtrate each other. 

The altar of God was polluted: by being wrought: 
into any other form, than the natural figure of 
the ſtones. This rule ſeems to have been ob- 

| ſerved among our Druids, though not without 
exception. Toſiab polluted. the altar at _ 
| 7 
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burning the bdpes of dead men upon it, 2 Kings 


xxiii. 16. Blocd was a pollution to a place, 


| Where it was ſhed; idolatry polluted thoſe who 


practiſed it, the exerciſe of callings lawful on 


3 & 
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among the primitive Chriſtians, has been diſ- 
puted. It is however certain, that both the 
apoſtles Peter and Paul, rank themſelves as elders, 

preſbyters. | 


other days, polluted the Sabbath, every fin pol- PRESENT, for the nature and neceſſity of pre- 


luted the finner, but ſome more groſsly than 


others. | 


POTTER. The ſimilitude of the potter's power 


over the clay which he faſhions, is uſed more 
than once in Scripture; and is uſed alſo in other 


authors, To underſtand this alluſion fully we 


muſt ſee a potter at work. 


_ POTTER'S WHEELS, fo renders our tranſlation; 


the original is “ upon the ſtones.” Dr. BLAx- 
NEY, ſays the appellation “the ſtones,” will 


appear very proper, if we conſider this machine 


as conſiſting of a pair of circular ſtones placed 


one upon another like millſtones, of which the 


lower was immoveable, but the upper one turned 
upon the foot of a ſpindle, or axis, and had mo- 


tion communicated to it by the feet of the potter 


ſitting at his work, as may be learned from Ec- 
cluf. xxxviii. 29. Upon the top of this upper 
ſtone, which was flat, the clay was placed, which 
the potter, having given the ſtone the due velo- 


city, formed into ſhape with his hands.” Note 
on Fer. xviii. 3. I will endeavour to procure a 


plate of this ſubject; which will determine the 


. conſtruCtion of this inſtrument, better than any 


verbal deſcription. 


POTSHERD, a broken fragment, or piece, of an 


earthen veſſel, not a brittle pot, only, but a piece 


of a pot, a pot already broken, 1/azah xlv. g. 
POWER, the ability of performing a thing. It is 


in a ſovereign degree, an attribute of deity, God 
is all-powerful. It means ſometimes a right, 
privilege, or dignity, %u i. 12. ſometimes ab- 


' ſolute authority, Matth. ix. 6. ſometimes the 


exertion, or aCt, of power, as of the Holy Spi- 
Tit, Eph. i. 19. of angels, &c. or of human go- 
vernments, magiſtrates, & c. Rom. xiii. 1. and 


perhaps it generally includes the idea of dignity, 


ſuperiority. So, the body is ſown in weakneſs, 
but raiſed in power, dignity, honour. For the 


power which a woman ought to have on her head, 


1 Cor. xi. 10. Vide FRAGMENT, No. CLXI, 
p. 158. and Plate of Erflern Veils. 


PRESBY TER, from the Greet word fignifying an 


It 


old man, or elder. | 

is every way natural that perſons advanced in 
life ſhould form the council of that ſociety to 
which they belong. Hence the aldermen, (elder- 
men) of our towns, hence the elders of the Fezu- 
iſb cities, hence the elders of their ſynagogues, 
and hence the elders of the Chriſtian communi- 


ties. What were the duties of the preſbyters- 


ſents in the eaſt, vide FRAGMENTS, Nos. CX, 
CI, p. 17. 


PRAISE, is one of the nobleſt acts of worſhip, and 


one which ſeems to be a direct, ſimple, unadul- 
terated dictate of nature; inſomuch that I have 


often wondered how any poſſeſſed of rational 


powers can omit this delightful duty. If prayer, 
to which praiſe is the counterpart, can be neg- 
lected, if a ſenſe of wants, neceſſities, tranſgreſ- 
ſions, and dangers, may not be ſufficiently ſtrong, 
to excite prayer, yet it is ſurely very ungrate- 
ful, to take no notice of the benefits we have 
enjoyed, or are enjoying: what we are in the 
actual poſſeſſion of, ought at leaſt ſo far to affect 
us, as to render us grateful to that hand which 
beſtows them, that hand which might beſtow 


far different diſtributions to us. What character 


is ſo odious among men as that of the ungrate- 
ful? What ſo common in reſpeCt to God? Thoſe 


who deny the being of God, may, to be ſure, 


withhold thanks for mercies received, but that 
any who acknowledge the divine attributes ſhould 
be thus inſenſible is aſtoniſhing | 


PROPHECY. The following thoughts have ap- 


(e 


peared in another work; but as we preſume to 
think the principle of them is juſt, we ſhall ex- 
tract them, as an inſtance of a manner which 
may be uſeful on other occaſions alſo: we have 
already alluded to the ſubject in FRAGMENTSs, 
No. CXLVII, p. 109. CLI, p. 116—119. 
Certainly there is a Power which governs the 
world; which raiſes one family to the throne, 
and one nation to the ſupremacy; then, when 
this has anſwered the purpoſes for which it 
was exalted, transfers the ſceptre of rule to 
a ſtranger, and produces from obſcurity into 
ſplendor, and reputation, another perſon, or 
another people, maintains THIS alſo during 
its appointed time, and when that time is ex- 
pired, ſuffers it gradually to decay : or direCts a 
new ambition to wreſt from its enfeebled hand, 
and its palſied head, the enſigns of royalty, and 
the tokens of dignity. | 


Is it ſaid, Kingdoms riſe and fall by accident: if 


no ſuperior power interfered, would not their 


changes be juſt the ſame?” It is ſufficient for 


ago,—and ſo criticiſe by memory—or had 


us, without adverting to what might be, to an- 
ſwer by what is and this ſubject deſerves atten- 
tion. We have lately ſeen infidel writers criti- 


ciſe books they had not read—(or had read years 
read 
them 
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them ſo ſuperficially, as ſcarcely amounts to a 
reading)—and then, retail unfounded obſerva- 
tions and dogmatical remarks, on what they ſhould 
(by way of anſwer) be intreated firſt to under- 
and. | 

* Now, we ſuppoſe, that if we find certain events 
predicted, long before they happened,—if they 
be fo clearly deſcribed, that, when completed, 
the deſcription determinately applies to the ſub- 
ject ;—if they be related by perſons intirely un- 
concerned in the event, and expeCting to be re- 
moved from the ſtage of life long before the 
event takes place, then we can demonſtrate that 
ſome power ſuperior to humanity has been 
pleaſed to impart ſo much of its deſigns, and 
counſels, as are referred to in ſuch predic- 


PRO 
tions. And where is the unfitneſs of this? may 
not a king, if he pleaſe, acquaint a perſon with 
'his intention, that after ſuch an one has been 
governor of a province for fo many years, he de- 
ſigns to ſend ſuch another to be governor after 
him? or, that after A has held ſuch an office 
during his appointed time, B ſhall ſucceed him? 
if this be nothing ſtartling, or uncommon, in 
human concerns, let us ſee how this ſimple idea 
applies to the divine government of the world. 
One clear inſtance may juſtiſy this ſtatement : 
and this inſtance we ſhall ſelect from the prophet 
Daniel, becauſe its coincidence with hiſtory is un- 
queſtionable ; but other ſubjeQs are capable of 
the ſame enumerative demonſtration : I ſay demon- 
firation, for who could foreſee ſuch contingencies ? 


INSTANCE OF PROPHECY, COMPARED WITH HISTORY : 
The chief incidents only being ſelected, and numbered. 


Daniel's Prophecy of Four Kingdoms, -as repreſented by 
Four Beaſts. . 
The FiksT BEAST, 
1. A lion, 
2. having eagle's wings; 


3. the wings were plucked, 


4. it was raiſed from the ground, 

5. and made to ſtand on the feet as a man, 

6. And a man's heart was given to it. 
Dan. chap. vii. 4. | 


The SECOND BEAST; 
1. A ram, | 
2, which had two horns, 
3. both high, | 
4. but one higher than the other, 
5, the higheſt came up laſt; 


6. the ram puſhed north, weſt, ſouth, 


7. did as he pleaſed, and became great. 
The THIRD BEAST. 
1. A he goat | 
2. came . the weſt, : 
3. gliding ſwiftly over the earth; 
4. ran unto the ram in the fury of his power, 
5. ſmote him, 
6. brake his two horns, 
7. caſt him on the ground, 
8. ſtamped on him, and 
9. waxed very great. | | 
10, When he was ſtrong his great horn was broken, and 
11. inſtead of it came up four notable ones, 


12, towards the four winds of heaven; 

1.3, out of one of them a little horn waxed great 

14. toward the ſouth and eaſt, _ 

15, who took away the daily ſacrifice, and caſt down the 
ſanctuary, &c. 
Dan. chap, viii. 3-12. | 


The Events in their Order, as correſponding to 
Hiſtory. | 
ASSYRIAN EMPIRE ; 
1. The Babylonian empire: 
2. Nineveh, &c. added to it---but | 
3. it fuſtained great damage at the fall of Sardanapalus, 
when Nineveh was almoſt deſtroyed ; 
4. yet it was again elevated to power, 
5. and ſeemed to acquire ſtability under Nebuchadnezzar, 
5, who laid the foundation of its ſubſequent policy and au- 
thority. 
| PERSIAN EMPIRE, 
!., Darius: or the Perſian power, 
2, compoſed of Media and Perſia, 
3. both conſiderable provinces, 
4, but Media by far the moſt powerful. 
5. The Median empire under Dejoces, roſe after the Nine- 
vite by Arbaces, | 
6. and extended its conqueſts under Cyrus over Lydia, &c. 
weſt; over Aſia north; over Babylon, &c. ſouth, and 
7. ruling over ſuch extent of country, was a great empire. 
GRECIAN EMPIRE. 
1. Alexander, or the Greek power, 
2. came from Europe, (weft of Aſia.) 
3. with unexampled rapidity of ſucceſs, 
4, attacked Darius furiouſly, and 
5. beat him at the Granicus, Iſſus, &c. 
6. conquered Perſia, and Media, &c. 
7. ruined the power of Darius: 
8. inſomuch that Darius was murdered, &c. 
9. Alexander over-runs Bactriana, to India; 
10. but dies at Baby lon, in the zenith of his fame and power; 
11, his dominions were parcelled among Seleucus, Antigonus, 
Ptolemy, Caſſander, | | 
12. in . Aſia Minor, Egypt, Greece. 
13. Antiochus the Great ſucceeded by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
14: who conquered Egypt, &c. | 
15. and endeavoured utterly to ſubvert the Jewiſh polity : 


polluting their temple, worſhip, and ſacrifices, to the 
utmolt of his power, 


Theſe events are prefigured by different emblems, . to the ſame purpoſe, in other parts of this 
; prop et. . 
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_ ACE, Runninc. The alluſions in the writ- 


ings of St. Paul, to the races and games eſta- 
bliſhed in Greece, require ſome acquaintance with 
the nature and laws of thoſe inſtitutions to ren- 
der ſuch alluſions intelligihle. 
By way of illuſtrating ſome expreſſions of the apoſ- 
tle, I ſhall add to what may be found in the 
Dictionary, under the article ATHLETA, a ſpe- 
cimen of the regulations, &c. attending the 
public games. The apoſtle ſays, 1 Cor. ix. 24. 
Know ye not that they who run in a race, run 
all, but one (only) receiveth the prize? ſo run 
that ye may obtain. And every man who ſtriveth 
15 temperate, &c. alſo 2 Tim. ii. 5. if a man 
{ſtrive for maſteries, yet is he not crowned except 
he ftrive lawfully. See alſo Heb. xii. 1. Gal. v. 
7 &c. | 5 5 
66 Such as obtained victories in any of theſe games, 
eſpecially the Olympic, were univerſally ho- 
noured, nay, almoſt adored: at their return 
home they rode in a triumphal chariot into the 
city, the walls being broken down to give them 
entrance; which was done (as Plutarch is of 
opinion) to ſignify, that walls are of ſmall uſe 
to a city that is inhabited by men of courage and 
ability to defend it. At Sparta they had an ho- 
nourable poſt in the army, being placed near the 
king's perſon. At ſome places they had preſents 
made to them by their native city, were honoured 
with firſt places at all ſhews and games, and ever 
after maintained at the public charge. Cicero 
reports, that a victory in the O/y;mpic games was 
not much leſs honourable than a triumph at Rome, 
Happy was that man thought, that could but 
obtam a ſingle victory: if any perſon merited 


repeated rewards, he was thought to have at- 


tained to the utmoſt felicity that human nature 
N capable of: but if he came off conqueror in 
all the exerciſes, he was elevated above the con- 
dition of men, and his actions ſtiled wonderful 
ett. Nor did their honours terminate in 
themſelves, but were extended to all about them; 
the city that gave them birth and education was 
eſteemed more honourable and auguſt; happy 
were their relations, and thrice happy their pa- 
SUPPLEMENT» | | 


had himſelf been crowned in the 
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rents. It is a remarkable ſtory, which Plutarch 
relates of a Spartan, who meeting Dzagoras, that 

Doin gamer, 
and ſeen his ſons and grand- children victors, em- 
braced him and ſaid, Die Diagoras, for thou cant 
not be a god. By the laws of Solon a hundred 


dirachms were allowed from the public treaſury to 


every Athenian, who obtained a prize in the AV- 
mian games; and five hundred drachms to ſuch 
as were victors in the Olympian, Afterwards the 
latter of theſe had their maintenance in the Pry- 
taneum, or public hall of Athens. 


The Pentathlon, II&rab ao, or Quinguertium, 


conſiſted of the five exerciſes contained in this 
verſe. 


AMue, T0Swneivv, Jig, &i, ThAYY, 


i. e. Leaping, Running, Throwing, Darting, and 


Wreſiling. Inſtead of darting, ſome mention 


boxing, and others ſpeak of other exerciſes 
different from thoſe, which have been men- 
tioned. For TevT&0ov ſeems to have been a 
common name for any five ſorts of exerciſe per- 
formed at the ſame time. In all of them there 
were ſome cuſtoms that deſerve our obſervation. 
romos Apo, exerciſe of running, was in great 
eſteem among the ancient Grecians, inſomuch, 


that ſuch as prepared themſelves for it, thought 


it worth their while to uſe means to burn or 
parch their ſpleen, becauſe it was believed to be 
an hindrance to them, and retard them in their 
courſe. Homer tells us, that ſwiftneſs is one of 
the moſt excellent endowments a man can be 
bleſſed withal. | | | 


Ov wev yup peltov uheG» d D vev $ov. 


H 6, Ti Tooolv Te peel, ual XE E471, 


No greater honour e're has been attain'd, 
Than what ſtrong hands, or nimble feet have gain'd. 


Indeed all thoſe exerciſes, that conduced to fit 
men for war, were more eſpecially valued : now 


ſwiftneſs was looked upon as an excellent quali- 


fication in a warrior, both becauſe it ſerves for a 
ſudden aſſault and onſet, and likewiſe for a nim- 
ble retreat; aud therefore it is not to be won- 

| R dered 
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dered that the conſtant character which Homer 
gives of Achilles is, that he was 709%; ©XUg, or 
ſwift of foot: and in the holy Scripture, David, 
in his poetical lamentation over thoſe two great 
captains, Saul and Jonathan, takes particular 
notice of this warlike quality of theirs ; Hey were, 

( ſays he) /awifter than eagles, ſtronger than lions. 
All ſuch as deſigned to contend were obliged to 
repair to the public gymnaſium, at Elis, ten 
months before the ſolemnity, where they pre- 
pared themſelves by continual exerciſes; we are 
told indeed by Phavorinus, that the preparatory 
exerciſes were only performed thirty days before 
the games; but this muſt be underſtood of the 
performance of the whole and entire exerciſes in 
the ſame manner they were practiſed at the 
games, which ſeems to have been only enjoined 
in the laſt month, whereas the nine antecedent 
months were ſpent in more light and eaſy prepa- 
rations, No man, that had omitted to preſent 
himſclf in this manner, was allowed to put in for 
any of the prizes; nor were the accuſtomed re- 
wards of victory given to ſuch perſons, it by any 
means they inſinuated themſelves, and overcame 
their antagoniſts: nor would any apology, though 
ſeemingly ever ſo reaſonable, ſerve to excuſe 
their abſence. In the CCVIIIth Olympiad Apol- 
lonius was rejected, and not ſuffered to contend, 
| becauſe he had not preſented himſelf in due time, 
though he was detained by contrary winds in the 
iſlands called Cyclades 3 and the crown was given 
to Heraclides without performing any exerciſe, 
becauſe no juſt and duly qualified adverſary ap- 
. peared to oppoſe him. No perſon that was him- 
ſelf a notorious criminal, or nearly related to any 
ſuch, was permitted to contend. Farther, to 
prevent underhand dealings, if any perſon was 
convicted of bribing his adverſary, a ſevere fine 
was laid upon him: nor was this alone thought 


a ſufficient guard againſt evil and diſhonourable 


contracts. and unjuſt practices, but the contenders 
were obliged to ſwear, they had ſpent ten whole 
months in preparatory exerciſes: and farther yet, 
both they, their fathers and brethren. took a ſo- 
lemn oath, that they would not, by any. finiſter 
or unlawful means, endeavour to ſtop the fair 
and juſt proceedings of the games. PoTTER's 
Antiq. Gree. Lo 
The rewards (the crown) in the- games have been 

thus rendered into Engliſh by Mr. Addiſon from 
the Greek. Anc. Med. Dial. I, 

Greece in four games thy martial youth were train'd ; 

For heroes two, and two for Gods ordain'd: 

Zove bade the olzve round his victor wave; 

Phœbus to his an apple-garland gave 

The pine, Palzmon ; nor with leſs renown,. 
Afrcbemorus conferr'd the parſley crown. 


4 | 
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Compare with theſe fading vegetable crowns, that 
immortal life which the Goſpel offers as a prize 
to the victor, in order to underſtand the apoſtle's 
compariſon, 1 Cor. ix. 25. 1 Petey v. 4. 

N. B. No ſlave was allowed to contend in the games; 
but all were ſreemen; and indeed, uſually, were 
perſons of ſome conſideration in life. 


RAGE, vide ANGER. | 

RAINBOW, the enquiry is too long for this place 
whether there was any rainbow before the de- 
luge ? But we know that after the deluge the 
rainbow was, as it were, deified, perſonified as 
the meſſenger of the gods, as the ſubject (daughter) 
of wonder, as the glory of the heavens, &c. 

The rainbow is now a natural phenomenon, whoſe 
principles were firſt ſuſpected by Antonio de 
Dominis, but were demonſtrated by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, whoſe theory of light and colours, very 
happily coincided with the ſplendid exhihition of 
this divine „bow in the clouds.“ 


RANSOM, vide REDEEMER, 
A price paid to recover a perſon or thing, from one 
who detains that perſon or thing. in captivity. 
Hence priſoners of. war are ſaid to be ranſomed, 
when they are liberated in exchange for a valua- 
ble conſideration : hence captives taken as ſlaves, 
by the piratical ſtates of Barbary, &c. are ſaid 
to be ranſomed when they are bought from thoſe 
who hold them in ſlavery. Whatever is ſubſti- 
tuted,. or. exchanged, in compenſation for the 
el is his ranſom; but in Scripture, I appre- 
end the word ranſom is more extenſively taken; 
hence a man is ſaid to ranfom his life, Exod. xxi. 
30. to ſubſtitute a ſum of money inſtead of his 
life, vide chap, xxx. 12. Fob xxxvi. 18. Pſalm 
xlix. J. and I apprehend that ſome kinds of ſa- 
crifices are to be regarded, as ranſoms, in ſome 
reſpects, i. e. as ſubſtitutes for the offerer. In 
like manner Chr:i/? is ſaid to give himſelf a ran- 
ſom for all, 1 Tim. ii. 6. Matth. xx. 28. Mark 
x. 45. i. e. to be a ſubſtitute for them, by bear- 
ing ſufferings in their ſtead, and undergoing that 
penalty which would otherwiſe attach on them. 
Vide Rom. iii. 24. viii. 23. 1 Cor. i. 30. Ephe/. 
i. 7. i, 30. Heb. ix. 15. | 
RAZOR, an inſtrument for ſhaving the hair from 
the face, head, &c. The P/almi? compares the 
tongue of Doeg (Pſalm hi. 2.) to a ſharp razor, 
Rarting aſide from what ſhould be its true ope- 
ration to a bloody purpoſe and effect. The pro- 
phet threatens to /have, i. e. to ſcrape with vio- 
| lence, to deſpoil very cloſely, to leave nothing 
untouched, with a hired razor, i. e. by a perſon 
who will be paid, a power who fights for plun- 
der, the cities and provinces of Fudah, &c, ery 
| | | par 
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part of them; the hair of the head, the hair of 


the beard, and the hair of the feet, or pubec. 


Iſa. vii. 20. Vide FRAGMENT, No. CLII. p. 124. 
Shaving was a ſign of mourning, (vide SHAvING) 
but ſhaving by a ſtranger, a foreigner, an enemy, 
was a ſign of captivity, and very likely it alludes 
to a cuſtom of the heathen prieſts, who (at leaſt 


thoſe of Egypt, as Herodotus teſtifies) ſhaved 


themſelves every day, or two, all over, as well 
the body, as the head and beard: if this was alſo 
a cuſtom among the Babylonians, as is very cre- 
dible, then the uſage of this metaphor 1s clear. 
In reference to this“ ſhaving by a razor that is 
hired,” I think it likely that there is an implica- 
tion of contempt, as well as /uffering, included in 
it, as the office of a Barber ambulant has ſeldom 
been eſteemed of any dignity, either in the eaſt 
or in the weſt, That the alluſion is not unknown 
at preſent in Aja, appears from a ſong, whoſe 


verſiſication, if none of the beſt, yet was popular, 


ce being bawled about the ſtreets of Aleppo, after 
the retreat of Nadir Shah from Mouſul, in the 


Fear 1743. uw 


Tahmas, where is he! where is he! 
An iron mace between his ſhoulders 
May a razor ſhave bis beard! 

And a ſword cut off his bead! 
Tahmas, where is he! where is he!“ 


RusSSELL's Aleppo, Note V. Vol. II. p. 393. 


As Nadir had failed of his purpoſe, is not con- 
tempt likely to be vented by his enemies, in this 
ballad ? | 

REAP, REAPING, is ſuch a natural employment 
in agriculture, that it is eaſily formed into a me- 
taphorical action, at once expreſſive, and eaſily 
underſtood. To cut down corn, to gather fruits, 
when come to maturity, to receive the natural 

effects. or conſequences, or rewards, of good or 


bad. actions, have many points of ſimilitude, 


which are readily comprehended by all. 


RECONCILE, vide Exe1aTion, Dictionary, and 


ATONEMENT, Supplement. 


RED. For red horſes, i. e. horſes dyed red, vide 
„ p.. For deep red. 


FRAGMENT, No. 
colour, vide PURPLE. 


REGION. I apprehend that in ſundry places of 


our tranſlation, this word would be a proper ſub+ 
ſtitute for © all. the earth, as the circumſtances. 
alluded to do. not juſtify the reference to the 
whole habitable globe. P/alm-xlv. 16. Thy 
children, whom thou mayeſt. make princes in 


. all-the earth —i. e, the cities, &c. round about; 


in the neighbouring region. Lule xxiii. 44. dark- 
neſs over all the earth—not over the whole globe, 
but the region round about. Jer. Ii. 49, © As 


Babylon hath cauſed the flain of ae to fall, fo. 


REW 
at Babylon ſhall fall the ſlain of all the earth,” of 
the region round about that capital, gathered in- 
to it, to defend it. The ſame in ſome places 
where the word evorld is uſed, 
REGISTER, means ſometimes a roll containing 
the genealogy of perſons and their families, 
Ezra ii. 62. Nehem. vii. 5, 64. Regiſter for 
the purpoſe of taxation, Luke ii. 15. Vide 
FRAGMENTS, No. LXIV, page 113. 
REVERENCE, a reſpectful, ſubmiſſive diſpoſition 
of mind, ariſing from affection, and eſteem, from 


a ſenſe of ſuperiority in the perſon reverenced. 


Hence children reverence their fathers, even 
when their fathers correct them by ſtripes, Hes. 


xii. 9. hence ſubjects reverence their ſovereign, 


2 Sam. ix. 6. hence wives reverence their huſ- 
bands, £ph. v. 33. and hence all ought to reve- 
rence God. We reverence the name of God, the 
houſe of God, the worſhip of God; &c. we re- 
verence the attributes of God, the commands, 
diſpenſations, &c. of God, and we ought to de- 
monſtrate our reverence by overt acts, ſuch as 
are ſuitable and becoming to time, place, and 
circumſtance; for though a man may reverence 
God in his heart, yet unleſs he behave reverent- 
ly, and give proofs of his reverence by demean- 
our, conduct, and obedience, he will' not eaſily 


perſuade his fellow mortals, that his boſom is 


the reſidence of this divine, this heavenly diſpo- 


ſition : for, in fact, a reverence for God is not 


one of thoſe lights, which burn under a buſhel, 


but one of thoſe whoſe ſprightly luſtre illumi- 


nates wherever it is admitted. 
Perhaps, in ſtrictnefs, reverence is the internal diſ- 
polition of the mind, PoBov, Rom. xiii. J. and 


honour, 7:4, is the external expreſſion of that 
diſpoſition. 


REWARD, a recompence, requital, retribution, 


for ſome ſervice done; the fruit and benefit of 
labour. Is of ſeveral kinds: —as mental; the 


reward of a good action is enjoyed in reflection, 
ſatisfaction, a ſenſe of having been uſeful, &c. 
—or pecuniary ;. profitable, ſuch as is due to la- 
bourers for their work, 1: Tim. v. 18. Job vii. 2. 
a gift, or acquiſition to counterbalance an injury, 
Prov. xxi. 14. xxii. 4. Rewards are not always 
conferred by Providence on good men, in this 
life, but their reward is in heaven, Matt. v. 12. 
Luke vi. 23. The eſſence of reward being ſatisfac- 
tion, a reward given freely, a reward prompted 
by grace and favour, is, a donation not claimable 
by the party who receives it on account of his 
own merit, but beſtowed in kindneſs by the 
giver, and therefore, though in ſtrictneſs it is not 
reward for work done, yet it is no leſs a remu- 
neration, and is at once a pift, and a ſatisfac- 


tion. 


RIG 


tion. © Raphelius has ſhewn, ſays Dr. Doddridge, 
that wibov not only ſignifies a reward of debt, 
but alſo a gift of favour; and that the phraſe {dev 


Topevy occurs in Herodatus : ſo that a reward of 


grace, or favour, is a claſſical as well as theologi- 
cal expreſſion.” Note on Rom. iv. 4. 
RIGHTEOUS, RIGHTEOUSNESS, is taken in 
ſeveral ſenſes in Scripture. _ 
1. For abſolute perfection of rectitude and holineſs, 
in which ſenſe it is applied to God, who always 


„Gbſerves the very ſtrictneſs of equity, as well 


From the juſtice of his own nature, as in regard 
{to his creatures, Fob xxxvi. 2. John xvii. 25. 


Ahe truth and faithfulneſs of God, in perform- 


{Ing his promiſes, the rectitude by which he is 


governed in making, and in fulfilling his pro- 


miles. IE 35-215 41 n 
3. The righteouſneſs of Chriſt, the righteouſneſs 


acceptable to God, the manner of becoming 


;righteous in the fight of God, are other ac- 


ceptations of the word. 4 882 

4. Righteous is ſpoken comparatively of men. No 
man is abſolutely righteous; but he who prac- 
tiſeth uprightneſs, juſtice, equity, integrity in 
his conduct, behaviour, dealings, &c. compared 
with his fellow men is righteous. Whoever in his 
courſe of life“ walks in all the ordinances and 


. commandments of the Lord, blameleſs,” is ſo 
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far righteous. Hence ſome perſons in Scripture 
are called righteous, as Noah, Gen. vii. 1—9. 
i. e. a man of integrity, and holy manners. 80 
Abraham ſuppoſes (Gen. xvii. 23.) there might 


be fifty righteous in Sodom, men who were not 


profligates like the Sadomites in general; and this 
ſenſe is frequent in the P/alms, &c. Alms are 
called righteouſneſs, Matth. vi. 1. 
Righteouſneſs in the New Teſtament is applied to 
God; to Jeſus Chriſt the righteous, 1 John ii. 1. 
and to men: but as men He, at beſt, but a 
broken, damaged, and imperfect rigb 
tbis word is applied to men in à very Hh 
qualified ſenſe; and alſo with reſpect to a better 
righteouſneſs than merely human; trat obtained 
by faith, that freely beſtowed By God, and as 
beſtowed, ſo received through Cl. 
Righteouſneſs denotes the ' ordinatices of God, 
Mautil. ni. 19. xi. 3a/0⁰§ꝗ ql 99 e e 
Righteouſneſs is ſometimes much the fame as holi- 
neſs, As x. 35. Epb. v. 9. The righteouſneſs 
of the Phariſees, which was in their own eyes 


excellent, was preciſe to ſuperſtition, yet was 


imperfect and worthleſs before God, Like 
xviii. 9. Matib. ix. 13. To acknowledge as tigh- 
teous, to pronounce righteous, i. . to acquit. 
Vide JusrirIATIo f. . 
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ABBATH, changed to Sunday, I think it not 
amiſs to add, that we are informed by Euſebius, 
Hiſt. Eccl. lib. iv. cap. 23. that from the begin- 
ning the Chriſtians did aſſemble on the firſt day 
of the week, called by them the Lord's Day, for 
the purpoſes of religious worſhip, * to. read the 
| Scriptures, to preach, and to celebrate the Lord's 
Supper :” and Juſtin Martyr, Apel. 2. obſerves, 
that on the Lord's Day, all Chriſtians in the 
city, or country, meet together, becauſe that is 
the day of our Lord's reſurreCtion, and then we 
read the writings of the apoſtles and prophets; 
this being done, the Preſident makes an oration 
to the aſſembly, to exhort them to imitate, and 
to practice the things they have heard; then we 
all join in prayer, and after that we celebrate the 
Sacrament. Then they who are able, and wil- 
ling, give what they think proper, and what is 
thus collected is laid up in the hands of the Pre- 
ſident, who diſtributes it to orphans and widows, 
and other neceſſitous CHriſtians, as their wants 
require.“ Vide 1 Cor. xvi. 20. A very honorable 
conduct, and worſhip! would to God it was 
more prevalent among us; with the ſpirit and 
piety of primitive Chriſtianity ! ö 35 
SALIM, vide SALEM V. | 
SAREPTA, vide ZAREPHATH. 
SARUCH, Luke iii. 35. Vide SERVUG, 
 DATYR, vide Gos. | 
SEBAT, the fifth month of the Jewiſb civil year; 
the eleventh of the eccleſiaſtical year : anſwered 
to January O. S. had 30 days, Zech. 1.7. 
SECRET, vide MysTERY. 
SEER, vide PROPHET. | | 
SEED, the prolific principle of future life; taken 
in Scripture for poſterity, whether of man, beaſt, 
trees, &c. all of which are ſaid to be ſown, and 
to fructify, as the means of a ſucceeding gene- 
ration, Fer. xxxi. 27. Hence ſeed is ſpoken of 
an individual, as of Seth, in the ſtead of Abel, 
Gen. iv. 25. et al freq. and of the whole line of 
deſcent; as, ſeed of Abraham, of Jacob, &c. 
the ſeed-royal, &c. much in the ſame accepta- 
tion as CHILDREN, | 
SUPPLEMENT. 


SHA 


The ſeed of Abraham, denotes not only thoſe who 


deſcend from him, by natural iſſue, but thoſe 
who imitate his character, Rom; iv. 16. and 
hence the Meftah is ſaid to ſee his ſeed, though 
in fact Feſus left no children by deſcent, but by 
grace (converſion) only, 1/atah liii. 10. This is 


reſtricted. alſo. to one chief, or principal ſeed, 
one who by excellence is THE ſeed: as, the ſeed 


of the woman, Gen, iii. 15. Gal. iii. 16. the 
ſeed of Abraham, the ſeed of David, meanin 

the moſt excellent deſcendant of the woman, of 
Abraham, of David. Or, underſtand by the 


ſeed of the woman the offspring of the female 


ſex, only; which was verified in the ſupernatural 
conception of Feſus, Matth. i. 18, &c. Luke i. 


26, &c. and of which the birth of Abraham's 


ſeed (Jaac) was a figure. 


Seed is taken figuratively for the word of God, 
Luke viii. 5. 1 Peter i. 23. for a diſpoſition be- 
coming a divine origin, 1 70%n iii. 9. for truly. 


tous perſons, Matth. xiii. 38. 


SHADOW, the privation of light, by an object in- 
terpoſed between a luminary and the ſurface on 
which the ſhadow appears. ä 
For the retrogradation of the ſhadow on the dial of 


Ahazy vide FRAGMENTsS, Nos, II. CII. &c. 


A ſhadow falling on a plane follows the courſe of 


the body which cauſes it, and hence it is often 


extremely ſwiſt : as that of a bird flying, which 


very rapidly indeed inſtantly appears, and diſ- 


appears from obſervation: human life is com- 


pared to this, 1 Chron. xxix. 15. 


As the ſhadow of a man, &c. when it falls on the 
ground, is of different lengths at different times 


of the day, and as the time of the day was ori- 
ginally eſtimated by this, the firſt ſun : dial, ſo it 
is very natural that the hireling who wiſhed his 


day of labour ended, ſhould deſire the ſhadow, 


Job vii. 2. meaning, the long ſhadow falling on 
the ground, and iſſuing in the ſhadow of night 
itſelf. Indeed it ſeems to have been the cuſtom 


in later ages, to eſtimate the time of the day by 
the length of the ſhadow : for {ſo we have in 


Ariſtophanes, Concion. 7 When the letter of the 


alphabet 


8 — — 
= — —1t 


— ES. 


8 HA 


alphabet denoted the ſhadow to be ten feet long, 


it was time to think of dreſſing and going to 
ſupper,” i. e. the ſun began to grow low, for 
twelve feet was the full length of the ſhadow. 
Vide Pſalm cit. 11. Jer. vi. 4. 

Shadew is alſo taken for unſubſtantial, fo Fob hives, 


my members are a ſhadow, xvii. 7. i. e. they are 


diminiſhed to a total, or comparative, privation 
of ſubſtance. Hence the 14s oſaic œconomy is 


called a ſhadow, a very obſcure repreſentation of 


thoſe things which in the goſpel are clearly re- 
vealed to us. But it is thought that this word, 
Heb. x. 1. alludes to the ſketch of an artiſt or 
painter, who firſt forms on his canvas the mere 
outlines of his ſubject, a juſt viſible, but rough, 
flight, haſty repreſentation, of what is afterwards 
to be finiſhed correctly and carefully. To this 
is very ſtrongly oppoſed the complete image, the 
beautiful ſtatue exhibited in the goſpel; yet this 
ſtatue, be it remembered, is not living, not ani- 
| mated ; the full perfection of life, motion, ſen- 
ſibility, and happineſs, is reſerved for the world 
of bliſs and glory; the celeſtial ſtate. 
Shadow i is taken for the obſcurity of night, for the 
total abſence of light in a night obſcured by 
clouds, &c. pitch-darkneſs: and hence © the 
| ſhadow of death;” intenſe darkneſs: to which 
add the horror which naturally attends the tomb, 
and the unexplored regions of death : the valley 
of the ſhadow of death; giooms and diſmal ter- 
rors, fatal terrors, without intermiſſion. 
Shadowy! is alſo taken in a ſenſe directly contrary to 
the foregoing, becauſe in countries near the 
tropics every ſpot expoſed to the burning heat of 
the ſun is dangerous to health, therefore nothing 
is more acceptable than ſhade, nothing is more 
refreſhing, or more falutary: hence the ſhadow 
of a great rock is deſirable in a land of wearineſs, 
Iſaiab xxxii. 10. hence ſhadow ſignifies protec- 
tion, 1/aiah xxx. 2. Vide Dans iv. 12. Hoſea i iv. 
2 ' hence the ſhadow of wings in à bird is pro- 
tection alſo, and hence the ſhadow, 7: e. protec- 
- tion of God, Palm xvii. 8. n, + bo kei. f. 
Vaiab xlix. 2. une! ; 


* 


SHAME, a baſhfulneſs edn of ic a ſenſe: of 
guilt'; an affliction of mind, oecaſioned by a ſenſe 


of 1 impropriety : whether of conduct orvappear- 
dance. This is the natural conſequence of proper 
reflection on paſt miſconduct; on turpitude of 
any kind. Shame in this. bende is an ann 
of untaſineſs. 
Shame is alſo an erpteſſionof e from alis, 
a charge of miſdonduct, of impropriety, from 
ſome who endeavour to bring to ſname, to ren- 
der aſhamed the ſubject of — — 26 _ 
—"_ ſuch charge be true or. falſe. | 


SIN 


Shame denotes an idol; a thing which will make 
aſhamed thoſe who truſt in it; and of which they 
ought to be aſhamed even while they worſhip it; 

Shame expreſſes the private parts of the perſon, 
thoſe which it is an impropriety to expoſe: the 
ſame in effect as nakedneſs. 

He who reproveth a ſcorner, getteth to himſelf 
ſhame, Prov. ix. 7. or calumny; a retort neither 
courteous nor civil, but abuſe and diſgrace. 

Shame ſhall be the promotion of fools, Prov. iii. 
35-.the very oppoſite, the contraſt to that glory 
which is beſtowed on the wiſe. 

SHEAR-JASHUB, the remnant ſhall return, an 
allegorical name given by the prophet Jaiab to 
one of his ſons: g. had he —_— name of a 
more common nature? 

SHEPHERD, keeper of ſheep. Vide Pasron, 
Supplement. This moſt ancient occupation fur- 
niſhes many alluſions in ancient writers, as well 
ſacred as profane. 

SHIP, SHIPMEN, meant t by the word ſhip, ig? s 
officers, &c. Vide FRAGMENTS, No. CXVII, 
p- 83. Vide NaviGaTloN, Supplement. 

n is capable of a good, a bad, or an indif- 

ferent meaning. Simplicity of mind is integrity, 

| Innocence of intention, &c. Rom. xvi. 19. ho- 
neſty, candour, Xii. 8. Weak ſimplicity, on the 
contrary is credulous, eaſily. impoſed on, eaſily 
deluded, Prov. xix. 15. xxii. 3. The ſimple 
believe every word—report—rumour : the fim- 
ple paſs on and are puniſhed, - 

Wiſdom invites the ſimple, the aniriformed; the 

unſtudied, to learn of her, to partake of her re- 
 freſhments, and to be revived by her delicacies, 
Prov. ix. 4. vide alſo Pſalm xix. 7. cxvi. 6. 
. Ezek. xlv. 20. 2 Cor. i. 12. Xi. 3. \ 

SIN, SINNER. There is a paſſage, Feel. ix. 13, 
&c. which I think is capable of a much clearer 
ſenſe than it receives in our tranſſatioon. 


There was alittle city, and few men within it; 
And there came a great Ki, g againk it, and pe it, 
And built great bulwarks againſt it: 
Nov there was found in it a poor wiſe man z 
And he by his wiſdom delivered the city; 
Yet nd man remembered that Same poor mam. 
Then ſaid I, Wiſdom is better than ſtrength: 
0 Nevertheleſs the poor man's wiſdom is defifed, - 
And his words are not heard. But, 4 
The words of the wiſe are heard in quiet 3 
1 Me than the cry (bawlings) of Wo who ruth spent 
ENS n 
Wiſdom is better than <veapons of war; 3 
But one ſinner defiroyeth much. good. 


I rather think we ſhould underſtand i it thus; _ 


; Excellent is Wiſdom above vaſes of approach; LY, 
© cloſe inſpection; 
But one defect, (flaw, in ſuch a vaſe), ruins the whole 
extent of excellence ; much. good. 17 
The 
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The compariſon is, that of a beautiful vaſe, 
which ſeen cloſe, and carefully inſpected, is 
handfome in its proportions, ornaments, &c. 
but, when the flawed fide is turned to the eye, 
you cry immediately, * it is imperſect' and 
diſmiſs it with diſdain: ſo the wiſdom of this 
poor man was admired on all ſides, till his po- 
verty was expoſed; and then, his former merits 
were all ſuperſeded in an inſtant. Nobody re- 
collected this ſame poor man. 


To juſtity this verſion, obſerve cali (5) is a gene- 


ral word for a receptacle, a comprehender, a vaſe, 
- whether it contain any eſſence, &c. or not; and 
 bereb (1p) ſignifies to come cloſe to, to cauſe 
to draw near, z. e. for the purpoſe (among 
others) of ciofe inſpection. Inſtead of one nner, 
ſome verſions read one fin, and this is more cor- 
rect, omitting the points, i. e. one imperfection, 
one defect, one failing (as poverty is a defect, 
not a crime in a perſon) ruins © the much good” 
the whole remaining extent of the moſt beautiſul 
ſuperficies. | | 


I believe matter of fact will juſtify this ſimile; and 


in point of expreſſion it ſeems to be admirable. 
That it was cuſtomary to place ſuch vaſes in pa- 


laces, vide the Alhambra, Span. Roy. Soc. Swine 


burne, &. 


N. B. If the rendering of our verſion be retained, 


cali, weapons of war, yet we muſt read / or 
failing inſtead of inner, in order to juſtify the 
compariſon intended by the writer. N 

SINGING, has always been a part of public wor- 


ſhip. From the earlieſt ages muſic was conſe- 


crated to devotion, and as vocal muſic was un- 
doubtedly prior to inſtrumental, we need not he- 
ſitate in regarding the melody of the voice as be- 
ing an original accompaniment of ſacred ſervice. 
It was continued under the Mofarc ritual, was 
regulated by David, was practiſed by the primi- 
tive Chri/tzans, and is with great propriety re- 
tained among us: but whether it be duly culti- 
vated among us, we do not here determine. 
SLANDER, an evil report not juſtly founded ; or 
rumoured without fair authority, to the diſad- 
vantage of another. This is a much greater fin, 
and more oppoled to the true charities of Chri/- 
tianity, than many by their unregulated diſcourſes 
ſeem to be aware of. GET: 
SLIME, Ger. xi. 3. a bitumenous produCtion, 
which 1s procured from pits in the earth, out of 
which it iſſues, often in conſiderable quantities. 
The ſlime procured by the builders of Babel, was 
from a town now calied Hit, or Ait, ſome miles 
above Babylon on the river Euphrates, The ſlime, 
i. e. bitumen, Which was uſed in building the 
walls of Habel, is very apparent at this day. 


S ON 


Slime pits, were pits yielding bitumen, probably of 


the ſame nature as the former, Gen. xiv. 10. 
SMOKE. the exhalation from matter in a ſtate of 
combuſtion; but in cur tranſlation ſhould ſome- 
times mean vapour, or ſteam, i. e. a condenſed 
miſt, rather than ſmoke. 80 Pſalm xviii. 8. 
the anger of God is deſcribed as ſeated in his 
noſe [vide Nosk, NoSTRILs] there went up a 
ſmoke out of his noſtrils—not a ſmoke ſtrictly, 
but that kind of exhalation, of vapour, which 
ariſes. from heated breathing—ſuch is the ſimile, 
for only as a ſimile can it be taken. Judgments 
are likened, to ſmoke, i. e. miſt, clouds, fogs, 


&c. ſpreading over a country, 1/azab xiv. 31. 
and in other places a thick vapour is probably 


intended rather than ſmoke, Job xli. 40. 1/aiah 
vi . Kev. xvod in „ 
SON, vide CHILDREN, FaTHER, . DAUGUTER, 


{ Suppl. This word is uſed in ſeveral ſenſes both 


in the Old and in the New Teſtament. 5 

1. A ſon the immediate offspring of his parents. 

2. A grandſon: ſo Laban is called the ſon of Naber, 
Gen. xxix. 5. whereas Laban was his grandſon, 
being the ſon of Bethuel, Gen. xxiv, 29. and, Me- 
phibsſheth is called the ſon of, Saul, though he was 
the ſon of Jonathan, ſon of Saul, 2 Sam. xix. 24. 

3. Remote deſcendants, ſo we have the ſons, of 
Ißrael, &c. many ages after the primitive an- 
ceſtor. 


4. Son in law. There is a ſon born to Naomi, 
Ruth iv. 17. 


5. Son by adoption, as Ephraim and Manaſſth, to 
to Jacob, Gen. xIviti. Lide ADOPTION, FRAG= 
MENTs, No. CCCXXIX, &c. | 


6. Son by nation, ſons of the Eaſt, i. e. natives of 


that country, 1 Aings iv. 30. ob i. 3, &c. 


7. Son by reference to the human ſpecies : as ſons. 


of Adam, ſons of men, &c. Youths, young 
men, Prov. vil. 7. 1 8 n 
8. Son by education, i. e. a diſciple; Eli calls Sa- 
muel his ſon, 1 Sam. iii. 6. Solomon calls his diſ- 
ciple his ſon, in the Proverbs often; and we read 
of the ſons of the prophets, 1 Kings xx. 35. et al, 
z. e. thoſe under a courſe of inſtruction for mi- 
niſterial ſervice, &c. in pretty near which ſenſe 
a convert is called ſon, 1 Tim. i. 2, Titus i. 4. 
Philem. 10. 1 Cor. iv. 15, 1 Peter, v.13. 
9. Son by diſpoſition and conduct, as ſons of Belial, 
Judges xix. 22. 1 Sam. ii. 12. un reſtrainabſe per- 
| ſons: Sons of the mighty,  P/alm xxix :. he- 
roes; Sons-of the band, 2 Chron, xxv. 13. ſol- 


diers, rank and file. Sons of the ſorcereſs, who. 


practice ſorcery, 1/aieh lvii. 3. 


10. In reference. to age; fon of one year, Exad. 


xii. 5. i. e, one year old; ſon of ſixty years; &c. 
the ſame in reference to a beaſt, Micah vi. oY 
11. ; E. 


SON 

11. The male offspring of a beaſt, Lev. i. 5, 14, 
&c. | UID” 

12. Sons of oil, Zech. iii. 14. the branches of the 
olive tree, filled with fruit, & c. Son of oil, 
Jſuiab v. 1. a hill producing abundance of olive- 
trees, oil, &c. 

13. A production, or offspring, as it were, from 
any parent: ſons of the burning coal, i. e. ſparks, 
which iſſue from burning wood, Job v. 7. Son 


of the bow, i. e. an arrow, Job iv. 19. an arrow 
iſſues from a bow; but an arrow may alſo iſſue 


from a quiver, therefore ſon of the quiver, 
Lam. iii. 13. Son of the flobr; threſhed corn, 
„ e PH LF 
-14-\ Son of beating, i. e. deſerving beating, Deut. 
xxv. 3. Son of death, i. e. deſerving death, 
2 Sam. Kii, 3. Son of perdition, i. e. deſerving 
15. SON OF G0, by excellence above all, Jeſs 
the ſon of God, Mart i. 1. Luke i. 15. John i. 
34. Ram. i. 4. Heb. iv, 14. Rev. ii. 18. Son of 
God, by immediate creation, Adam, Luke iii. 18. 
16. Sens of God, the angels, Job i. 6. xxxviiie 7. 
perhaps ſo called in reſpect to their poſſeſſion of 


power delegated from God; his deputies, his 


., vicegerents, and in that fenſe, among others, his 
offspring. Vide Dan. iii. 25. 


47. Sons of God, genuine Chriſtians, truly pious 


perſons: perhaps alſo fo called in reference to 


cir poſſeſſion of principles communicated from 


God, by the Holy Spirit, which, correcting 
every evil bias, and ſubduing every perverſe pro- 
penſity, gradually aſſimilates the party to the 
temper, diſpoſition, conduct, &c. called the 
image, likeneſs, or reſemblance of God. Be- 
lievers are ſons of God, Fehr i. 12. the harmleſs 


are ſons of God, Ppil. ii. 15. vide Rom. viii. 14. 


1 John iii. 1. | | 
18. Sons of God. I apprehend that the paſſage, 
Gen. vi. 2. which ſays, © the. fons of God ſaw 
the daughters of men,” in fact refers only to the 
grandees, the ſuperior ranks of life, according to 
the ideas of eaſtern dignity, not to ſay, tyranny— 
ſo that the ſenſe is, that polygamy, or the inſti- 
tutions of ſeraglios, &c. introduced, extended 


and conſummated the evils of life, thoſe vio- 
lences which one claſs of men ſuffered from an- 


other: the ſons of God, the magiſtrates (vide 
El. oHIM, Gop, ) the ſovereigns who ſhould have 
done juſtice, were themſelves patrons of injuſ- 
tice, and were purloiners inſtead of protectors. 
19. Son of Man. Ezekiel is thus called in many 
places of his prophecy, and Daniel uſes the ſame 
| Phraſe, chap. vii. 13. N. B. Theſe two prophets 
wrote in Chaldea, and it is probable that this is a 
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Chaldzan expreſſion, and that our Lord adopted 
it, in coincidence with their prophecies, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Daniel: but it might be alſo a 
Syriaci/m, in which language our Lord diſcourſed. 
Some think it is equivalent to ſon of Eve, i. e. 
the great offspring of the haman race, or confti- 
tution, the progeny of humanity. 


20. Sons of this world, Luke xvi. 8. thoſe who by 


their overweening attention to the things of this 
world, demonſtrate their principles to be derived 
from the world: 1. e. worldly- minded perſons. 
Sons of diſobedience, Eph. ii. 2. v. 6. perfons 
- whoſe conduct proves that they are fons of Beal, 
of unreſtrainableneſs— ſons of libertiniſm. 
ONG, vide Musee. KK 
SOOTHSAYER, vide MAOICIAN S. 
„ Ye. & i 15 Woah 
SPEAR, vide ARMOUR, Plate, ' FRAGMENT; No. 
- CCXVIL, p 88. Hot Ow 90-5790 | 
SPOTS, this word ſometimes fignifies blemiſhes, 
ſometimes merely the diſtinctive marks of an in- 
dividual, as in the caſe of cattle : but Jude 12, 
< ſpots in feaſts of charity ;*” the word is thought 
to refer to ſunken rocks under water, which as 
they do not openly appear, are ſo much the more 
dangerous to the unwary mariner. $051 20+ 
SPOUSE, vide the FRAGMENTS on Solomon Song. 
STANDARD, vide FRAGMENT, No. CCXVUT 
Pp» 88. and Notes on Solomon's Song. 
STATUTE, is often ſynonimous with ordinance, 
or appointment, at leaſt in general import, if not 
in preciſe verbal meaning. n , 
9 TEWARD, or ſuperintendant of an extenſive 
houſhold. On the unjuſt ſteward, vide FRAG 
MENT, No. CCCIII, p. 5. That the fewards 
of the Eſenes might reſemble the deacons, Acts 
vi. 1, &c. Vide Es8ENEs, Suppl. 5117 
SNOW is frozen vapour, whofe particles uniting 
in their deſcent from the higher regions of the 
air, are formed into flakes by the time they reach 
the earth. Being extremely white, ſnow forms an 
object of compariſon in Scripture frequently. 
The expreſſion, Prov. xxv. 15. as the cold of 
ſnow 1n the time of harveſt, ſo is a faithful meſ- 
ſenger to them who fend him; for he refreſheth 
the ſoul of his maſters —ſeems to refer to the 
cooling effect of ſnow upon the wines drank in 
the Eaſt ; or to what in Italy is termed al. freſco, 
i. e. ſnow put into water to cool it, previous to 
its being drank, which is eſteemed extremely 
refreſhing. This takes away the contradiction of 
this paſſage with chap. xxvi. 1. As ſnow, i. e. a 
fall of ſnow, in ſummer, is unnatural, and ill- 
timed, ſo honour is not ſeemly for a fool: but is 
quite out of charaCter, out of ſeaſon, 
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Pant er TIxBREL, and Muſical In- TEACHER, vide Doc rok. | 
TEL-HARSA, heap, or ſuſpenſon of the plough, or 
C | of dleafneſe, of filence ; or ſuſpenſion of the head. 


ſtruments, Plate III. FRACMENTs, No. 
II, p. 130— 132. | rs 


ON THE WEIGHT oF THE TALENT, 


THE following thought of Mr. Brock ſeems to 


+ +8 


me to be worth inquiring into; i. e. that the 


talents appropriated to different commodities 


* w# 4 


might be of different weights; and if a talent 


' «could be diſcovered, which, at the mine, was 
of leſs weight than the talent of Judea, perhaps 
we might be juſtified in eſtimating the riches in 


« David took poſſeſſion of two ports, Eloih and 


gold of David, or of Solomon, by the weight of 
that talent. A 


 Ezion- gaber, ['1 Kings, chap. ix. ver. 26. 2 Chron, 


trade to Ophir and Tarſhiſh, to a very great ex- 


chap. viii. ver. 17]. from which he carried on the 


tent, to the day of his death. We are ſtruck 


with aſtoniſhment, when we reflect upon the 


ſum that prince received in ſo ſhort a time from 
theſe mines of Ophir. For what is ſaid to be 
given by king David, LI Chron. chap. xxii. ver. 
14, 1, 19. chap. xxix. ver. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. three 


thouſand Hebrew talents of gold, reduced to our 


money is, twenty-one millions, fix hundred 
_ + thouſand pounds ſterling] and his princes, for 
the building of the temple of Jeruſalem, exceeds 


* 
« 
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in value eight hundred millions of our money, 
if the talent there ſpoken of is a Hebrew talent. 
[The value of a Hebrew talent appears from 


» Exodus, i: xxxviii. 25, 26. For 603,550 perſons 


+ 


being taxed at half a ſxekel each, they muſt have 


paid in the whole 301,774; now that ſum is 


1 


* 
* 
F 


faid to amount to 100 talents, 775 ſhekels only; 
deduct che two latter ſums, and there will re- 


main 390,000, which divided by 100, will leave 


Z30oo ſhekels for each of theſe talents,] and not 


a weight of the ſame denomination, the value of 


which was leſs, and peculiarly reſerved for and 


uſed in the traffic of theſe precious metals gold 


and filver. It was probably an African or Indian 


weight, proper to the ſame mine, whence was 


- gotten the gold, appropriated to fine commodities. 


only, as is the caſe with our ounce troy different 
from the avoirdupois. 
OUPPLEMENT. 


THI 


The name of a place, Ezra ii. 59. | 


THANESGIVING, the act of acknowledging the 


mercies of God. Vide PRAlsk. Sup. There were 


various manners under the Old Teſtament of of- 


ſering thankſgiving : \ ſometimes it was public, 


ſometimes in the family, or perſonal connec- _ 
tions. It was ſometimes accompanied by ſacrifice, 


2 Chron. xxix. 31. and peace offerings, or offer- 


ings of pure devotion, ariſing from the ſenti- 


ments of gratitude in the offerer's own mind, 
Lev. vii. 12, 15. Pſalm cvii. 23. cxvi. 7. It is 
uſually connected with praiſe, joy, gladneſs, and 
the voice of melody, 1/aiah li. 3. or, as Nehem. 
xi. 17. with ſinging, and with honour, Rev. vii. 
I2. but this does not hinder it being ſometimes 
united with ſupplication, Phil. iv. 6. and with 
prayer, I Tim. ii. 3. Nehem, xi, 17. For thankſ- 


giving, we have the example of good men in all 


ages, and of Chrift our Lord: and whoever poſ- 
ſeſles any good without giving thanks for it, de- 
prives him who beſtows that good of his glory, 


ſets a bad example before others, and is guilty of 
what will ſeverely pain himſelf, when he comes 
in his turn to experience ingratitude. Let him 


only withhold thankſgiving, who has no enjoy- 
ments for which to give thanks, 3 


- THIEF.' I wiſh to correct an inadvertence which 


F had inferted under this article in the Di#7nary. 


I believe the error lies in miſ-tranſlating the word 


rendered deſpiſe, ** men do not deſpiſe a thief,” 


but we ſhould rather render over/ook—or paſs over 
the action of a thref, and then the ſentiment will 
ſtand thus: Men do not overlook the purloin- 


ing of a thief, but bring him to puniſhment for 


his action, though he {teal when urged by hun- 


ger, and to fatisfy his craving apperite. . . But 


''whofo'committeth adultery with a woman, has 
no ſuch extremity to plead, he is guilty, not to 
' ſave his life, but on the contrary, Re deſtroyeth 
his own perfon, by exciting the Jealouſy of the 
injured huſband, who will not ſpare, nor be pa- 


cified,” &c. This antitheſis makes the ſenſe of 
the paſſage clear and vigorous. 9 5 
1 . 
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THU 
THIRST, is a painful natural ſenſation, occa- 


TIN 


Ixxvill. 48. | The thunder-bolt as WI eld ed by 


fioned by the abſence of moiſtening liquors in Jupiter among the ancients; and the idea that he 


the ſtomach: the ſeat of this pain is uſually in 
the throat. 5 
Thirſt being a vehement deſire, is ſometimes uſed 


in Scripture in a moral ſenſe, for a mental deſire; 


as Fer. ii. 25. Withhold thy throat from thirſt; 
but thou ſaidſt, I have loved ſtrangers, and after 


them I will go.“ In other words, I deſire the 


commiſſion of ſin—I . thirſt for criminal indul- 
gencies. And Matth. v. 6. Bleſſed are they 
who hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs“ — 
 Pfalmxlii. 2. My ſoul thirſteth for God:“ and 
we ſee the ſame figure employed in the diſcourſe 
of our Lord with the woman of Samaria ; © who» 
ſoever drinketh of the water which J ſhall give 
him ſhall never thirſt,” & c. which the woman 
miſtook of natural water from ſome peculiar 
ſpring, e e 
THO GHT, to take thought: when our tranſla- 
tion was made this word included in it the ſenſe 
of anxiety, carefulneſs, apprehenſion ; ſo that 
when we are directed to © take no thought for 
the morrow,” the meaning was—no anxiety, no 
' ſolicitude ; the ſame when we are told to take no 
thought for our life, or living, Matth. vi. 8. for 
raiment, Luke xii. 26. Which of you by taking 
thought, by anxiety, by ſolicitude, can add one 
cubit to his ſtature, or his age? verſe 25, 
Thoughts, generally imply reaſonings, meditations, 
reflections, the operations of conſcience, and 
the plans to which the mind alone is privy, or to 
wWuich it gives entertainment, &c. | 
THUMMIM, vide URI. LOL TS 
THUNDER, is a repercuſſion of the air ſet in 
motion among the clouds, by means of the light- 
ning or electric flaſhes. As this is the loudeſt 
natural noiſe mankind are acquainted with, it 
was, like many other ſurpriſing things, expreſſed 
by an addition of the name of God : ſo we have 
«fair to God,” extremely beautiful; “great cities 
of God,” extremely great cities; © trees of God,” 
extremely tall trees: and hence thunder is called 
*« the voice of God;“ i. e. the prodigious ſound, 
noiſe, or report: voices of God,” Heb. Exod, 
ix. 28. mighty thunderings. P/alm xxix. 2, 4. 
the voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; di- 
videth the flames of fire; &c. the P/almi] tells 
us, verſe 3. he means thunder. | 
THUNDER-BOLT, 1s certainly a great rarity ; what 
uſually does the miſchief which is attributed. to 
a thunderbolt, is the lightning which accom- 
panies thunder; nevertheleſs, as this notion of 
a bolt has been common, our tranſlators have 
not refuſed to uſe this word. And the P/almift 
ſeems to adopt the popular phraſeology, Fſalm 
4 


truck with it thoſe who deſerved puniſhment, 


&c. was prevalent. Some nations adored the 
thunder-bolt; it appears on medals, &c. as a 
mark of ſovereignty and ſupremacy. . 


TIN. The ancient kingdom of Dunmonium, which 
ſignifies hills of tin mines, and takes its name 


from thence, may with great propriety claim a 
diſtinction in the annals -of metallurgy ; but 
more eminently ought that part of it called Corn- 


wall to be diſtinguiſhed, as having, perhaps, 


- 
—_ 


3 more tin in one year, than Devonſhire 


as done in half a century. I may yet proceed, 
and infer, how ſuper-eminently this little pro- 


vince of Great- Britain deſerves to be ranked 


amongſt the firſt principles of this iſland, as a 


nation and people, whoſe very name, according 
to the ancient authority of Bochart, and the later 
opinion of Boerhaave, is derived from Bratanacł, 
which, in the Phenician language, ſignifies the 


Land of Tin. 


Tyre and Sidon were ſituate in Phenicia, a part of 
the ancient Paleſtine; and were the firſt maritime 


powers that we read of, either in ſacr:d or pro- 


fane hiſtory. Tyre (the grand ſea-port and mart 


of Phenicia) was taken and intirely demoliſhed 


by Nebuchadnezzar, in the thirty-fecond year of 


his reign, and in the year 573 before Chr:/? ;, ſo 
that the lateſt date of their trading here, cannot 


be leſs than four and twenty centuries ſince. I 
believe it is agreed by all writers, that they were 


the firſt who uſed to frequent this iſland for com- 
merce ; that they traded upon the weſtern coaſts 


of Cornwall, full fix hundred years before the 


coming of our Saviour; and that their navigation 
to it was for the ſake of our tin. They conſi- 
dered this traffic as a point of ſuch conſequence, 
that they erected forts and caſtles on our coaſts 


for the protection and preſervat ion of their com- 


merce; and a great number of the proper names 


of men and places in Cornwall, are plainly de- 


cc 


rived from the Syriac tongue“ 


. 


Tin, in its mineral ftate, being totally unknown 


to all other countries but our own, affords.ample 


reaſon to afſert, that we ſupplied all the markets 


of Europe and Aja with that commodity in early 
ages. Accordingly, we read of tin in Fudah, 
ſo long back. as the reigns of Uzziah, Fotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah; (Iſa. i. 25.) and alſo in 
the writings of Homer, who flouriſhed go7 years 
before Chriſt: t NE OO Rood 
e In hiſſing flames, huge ſilver bars are roll'd, 
And ſtubborn braſs, and tin, and ſolid gold. 
A darker metal mixt intrench'd the place, 
And pales of glittering tin th' encloſure grace.” 
| 6 Pare's Hou. ILIAD, lib, xvili, 
e The 


TOR 
& 'The mine of Hul. Cock in the pariſh of St. 7%, 
is wrought eighty fathoms in length, under the 


ſea, beyond low water mark; and the ſea, in 
ſome places, is but three fathoms over the back 


of the workings; inſomuch, that the tinners un- 
derneath hear the break, flux, ebb, and reflux of 
every wave, which, upon the beach overhead, 


may be ſaid to have had the run of the Atlantic 


ocean for many hundred leagues; and, conſe - 
quently, are amazingly 8 and boiſterous. 
They alſo hear the rumbling noiſe of every no- 
dule and fragment of rock, which are continu- 
ally rolling upon the ſubmarine ſtratum; which, 
altogether, make a kind of thundering roar, that 
will ſurpriſe and fearfully engage the attention of 
the curious ſtranger. Add to this, that ſeveral 
parts of the Lode, which were richer than others, 
have been very indiſcreetly hulked and worked 
within four feet of the ſea; whereby, in violent 
ſtormy weather, the noiſe overhead has been ſo 
tremendous, that the workmen have many times 
deſerted their labour under the greateſt fear, leſt 
the ſea might break in upon them. This proxi- 


mity of the ſea over the workmen, without their 


being incommoded by the ſalt water, is more 
wonderful than the account which Dr. Stukley 
gives, of his deſcending into a coal pit at White- 
haven one hundred and fifty fathoms deep, till 


he came under the very bed of the ocean, where 


ſhips were ſailing over his head; being at that 
time, deeper under-ground by the perpendicular, 
than any part of the ocean between England and 
Ireland. In his cafe, there is a vaſt thickneſs of 


ſtrata between the mine and the ſea; but, at 


Huel-Cock, they have only a cruſt between, at 
moſt ; and though, in one place, they have barely 


four feet of ſtratum to preſerve them from the 


raging ſea, yet they have rarely more than a little 
aribble of ſalt water, which they occaſionally 
ſtop with oakum or clay, inſerted in the crannies 
through which it iſſues. In a lead mine in Per- 
ran Zabuloe, formerly wrought under the ſea, 
they were ſometimes ſenſible of a capillary ſtream 
of ſalt-water, which they likewiſe prevented by 
the ſame means, whenever they perceived it.“ 
Pryce on Mines. Compare the deſcription of 
mining, in 7%. . 
TORTOISE, %¹,j,, This is a claſs of animals, 
which is ſtrongly allied to the reptile kinds. Tor- 
toiſes are amphibious ; yet there are ſome ſpecies 
which more particularly affect the ſea, or water, 
as others do the land. The ſea-tortoiſe is gene- 
rally called turtle; but thoſe kinds which are 
eaten under that denomination, were unknown 
to the ancients. This animal might probably be 
known to Moſes, as beſide thoſe land tortoiſes 


Vulgate muftela. | 
TRANCE, ſeems to mean in Scripture language 


T R E 


which are found in the Eaſt, in Greece, c. 


ſome of the larger kinds of ſea turtle have been 
found and killed at the mouth of the Nile. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the Hebrew choled, which our tranſ- 
Jators render tortoiſe, Lev. xi. 29. is by ſme 
rendered land crocodile, by others green frog :—it 
is an unclean animal: but the choled ſeems to be 
ſtrangely inſerted between the mouſe and the 
ferret; it ſhould ſeem rather to mean the awea/e/, 
which accordingly the LXX. fo render, and the 


. 
* 


a rapture of mind, an extaſy; in what it might 
differ from a viſion, is not eaſy to ſay, unleſs 
that during the time of a viſion, the ſenſes of 
the perſon who beheld it were awake and active; 
whereas, during a trance the bodily ſenſes were 
ſuſpended. St. Paul was in a trance when rapt 
up into the third heaven, and he could not tell 


whether he was in the body or out of the mor 
e 


certainly this implies a temporary abſence of t 

exerciſe of the bodily ſenſes, at leaſt. The LXX. 
render by the word ecſtacy, what the Hebrew 
expreſſes by a deep, or dead ſleep. Adam might 
be in a trance when Eve was formed from his 


fide; Balaam was in a trance when he ſaw the 


viſions of the Almighty : Daniel and St. John 
appear to have been in trances, and to have had 
their mental ideas greatly enlarged, invigorated, 


and extended, in order to receive thoſe commu- 
nications which were about to be made to them. 


Whether immediate communications of ſuper- 
natural information from ſupernatural perſonages 


and powers, might not always be too powerful 
(unleſs expreſsly prevented) for the conſtitution. 
of the body, ſo as to produce a trance, aſtoniſh-' 


ment, ecſtacy, or temporary kind of approach 
even to death, by the ſuſpenſion of the faculties 
of the perſon, may deſerve conſideration.” 


TRENCH, vide FRacMENTs, No. CCXXI, p- 


IO4, &c. 


TRENCHEs are a kind of ditches cut into the earth, 


for the purpoſe of draining and receiving the 
water from adjacent parts. Some what 4 this 
kind was the trench cut by Elijah, to contain the 
water which he ordered to be poured on his facri- 
fice, 1 Kings xviii. 32. and which, when filled 
with water, was intirely exhauſted by the fire of 


the Lord which conſumed the ſacrifice. 
TRENCHEs, the, this is a military term, and de- 


ſcribes one part of the approaches to a for- 
tified town, in the preſent day: was ancient- 
ly uſed to ſurround a town, to encloſe the be- 
ſieged, and to ſecure the beſiegers againſt attacks 
from the town. Trenches could not be cut in a 


rock, and I ſuſpeQ, that when our Lord tells. 
| | Jeruſalem, 
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Feruſalem, Luke xix. 43. « Thy enemies ſhall by way of puniſhment, ſee Judges x. 14. Matth. 
| caſt a trench about thee,” he foretold what the Kxiv. 21, 29. Rom. ti. 9. 2 The,. i. 6. for tribu- 
1 Fews would barely credit; perhaps what they lation by way of trial, ſee John xvi. 33. Rom. v. 
1 | conſidered as impoſhble: yet the providence of 2. 2 Thef. i. 4. 
4 Sad has fo ordered it, that we have clear evi- TROGYLLIUM, a promontory of Mycale, near 
1 dence to this fact, in Fo/ephus, who ſays, that Samos, AQts xx. 15. | 
| Titus exhorting his ſoldiers, they ſurrounded TROOP, vide Gan. 
| Jeruſalem with a wall in the ſpace of three days: 'TRUTH, veritas, is that accurate correſpondence 


contrary to the general opinion, which ſuppoſed 


it was impoſhbte. This circumvallation preven- 
ted any eſcape from the city, and any ſuccour 
going into it. Such being the nature of trenches, 
we are led to ſuppoſe that our tranſlators have 
not uſed this word correctly, in 1 Sam. xxvi. 5. 
© Saul was fleeping within the trench;” for a 
trench was both too laborious, and too tedious, to 


be cut around every place where the camp lodged 


for a night. The margin therefore hints at a 
ring of carriages, and ſo Buxtorf interprets the 


word: it ſeems, however, more likely that it 


means a circular encampment, in the midſt of 
which ſtood the tent of Saul; or a circular guard 
which ſurrounded the royal tent, as Mr. Harmer 
ſuppoſes. 1 doubt, however, from the deſcrip- 
tion given us of the tent of Nadir Shah, whether 
it may not mean a circular ſkreen, with paſſages, 
which ſurrounding the royal tent, kept off, from 
paſſing into that tent, all perſons but thoſe to 
whom the guards gave regular admiſſion. 


TRESPASS, is an offence committed, a hurt, or 


a wrong done to a neighbour; it partakes of the 
nature of an error, or ſlip, rather than of delibe- 
rate and groſs fin; the delinquent who had treſ- 
gg was of courſe bound to make ſatisfaction, 

ut an offering or oblation was allowed him, 
whereby to reconcile himſelf to the divine Go- 


vernor, Lev. v. 6. and verſe 15. If a perſon fin 
through ignorance or inadvertency. For treſ- 


paſs-money, vide 2 Kings xii, 16. 


It deſerves notice, that whoever does not forgive 


the treſpaſſes of a ſellow man againſt himſelf, is 
not to expect that his Father who is in heaven 
will forgive his treſpaſſes; if he will not forgive 
ſmaller offences, but harbours a bitter diſpoſi- 
tion, wherewith can he propitiate, when God 
not only withholds forgiveneſs for his lefler 
crimes, but alſo charges him with the accumu- 


| lated guilt of his great tranſgreſſions? May this 
thought promote in us a forgiving ſpirit, a ſpirit 


of moderation, and charity toward our neighbours! 


TRIBULATION, expreſſes in our verſion pretty 


much the ſame as trouble, or trial; importing 
afflictive diſpenſations either by way of puniſh- 


ment, or by way of experiment. For tribulation 


of a ſubject, with what is related of it, or ex- 
pected from it, which fully juſtifies the relation; 


or a preciſe conformity of a deſcription, an aſ- 


ſertion, a propoſition, &c. to its ſubject. In 
Scripture language, eminently, God is truth; 
i. e. in him is no fallacy, deception, perverſe- 
neſs, &c. of any kind. PFeſus Chriſt is the truth, 
the true way to God, the true repreſentative, 
image, character of the Father; the Holy Ghoſt 
is the ſpirit of. truth, who communicates truth, 
who maintains the truth in believers, and be- 
lievers in the truth; and who hates falſchood 
and lyes, even to the death of the tranſgreſſor, 
Pſalm xxxi. 5. John xiv. 6, 17. Acts v. 3, &c. 


Good men maintain truth, they ſpeak the truth, 


they practice truth; i. e. they are careful that 
their words, actions, and ſentiments correſpond 
with what is correct, accurate, and upright. 


Truth as a ſubſtance is oppoſed to typical repre- 


ſentations as ſhadows; the law was given b 


Y 
Moſes, but grace and truth came by Jef Chriſt. 


Every man {hould ſpeak truth to his neighbour ; 


i. e. honeſtly, ſincerely, with integrity. Truth 


on the part of God is often united with Findneſc, 
mercy, goodneſs, &c. becauſe fidelity to pro- 
miſes being one great branch of truth, and good- 


neſs, mercy, &c. being implied in the divine 
promiſes, when God beſtowed any ſpecial good, 
he did but ſhew himſelf faithful, true, fulfilling 
the deſires, or acting for the advantage, of thoſe 
whoſe confided in him, and his word. Burt 
ſometimes the ſeverity of God is his truth, P/al/m 
xl. 10. Rom. iii. 21. Truth is judicial, in re- 
ference to a verdict given, Prov. xx. 28. judi- 
cious, Rom. i. 25. conſtant, Rom. iii. 7. upright, 
1 Cor. v. 8. The love of the truth is among the 
nobleſt characters of the Chriftian, and as ge- 
nuine piety, wherever it prevails, will baniſh 
falſehood, fo we find a real love of truth, the 
compariſon of a man's conduct with the regula- 
tions of truth, and a conformity to thoſe regu- 
lations, are always among the moſt defirable, the 
moſt favourable, and the moſt decifive proofs of 
genuine religion; which being itſelf a ſyſtem of 
truth, delights in nothing more than 1n truth, 
whether of heart, diſcourſe or conduct. 
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X7ALK, WALKING. This word in the He- 

| brew, ſignifies not merely to proceed or ad- 
, * vance, but to proceed with increaſed velocity: 
-* it ſignifies to ſwell out louder a muſical note or 
© . voice—a creſcendo : and fo in going to augment 


2 Wy idity of progreſs, Under this idea examine 


| Tfaiah xl. 31. the youths ſhall faint, &c. but 
they who wait on the Lord ſhall renew ſtrength ; 
* hall mount up with wings as eagles ; they ſhall 

run and not be weary, they ſhall watk—ſhall in- 


WHE 
WAGGONS, the form and conſtruction of the 
ancient waggons of Egypt, Gen. xiv. 19, 27. 
and wherein they differed from chariots may oc- 
cupy us elſewhere. . 5 
WATCH. This word is taken, 1. for a period of 
time; 2. for the duty of watchſulneſs ; as Watch- 
man is taken for 1. a military centinel ; 2. for a 
perſon who proclaims the paſſage of time; 3. 


for a guard of a city. Vide FRAGMENTS, Nos. 
CCLXIII, CCLXIV, page 167. 


creaſe their ſwiftneſs—augment their velocity— WAVE-OFFERING, was diſtinguiſhed from the 


and not faint, The paſſage requires ſome ſuch 
idea, fince walking after running is an anti-cli- 
mas, and we may therefore believe was not the 
prophet's meaning. | 


To walk, 3 the conduct of life, the general 


courſe of a party, his deportment, demeanour, 
&c. To worſhip God truly, is to walk before 
the Eord; Enoch walked with God, increaſed in 


piety toward him; ſo did Noah : God promiſes | 


to walk with his people, and his people deſire 
his influence, that they may walk in his ſtatutes. 
The phraſe is uſed of the tongue, which walketh 
through the earth: i. e. whoſe cavillings, cen- 
ſures, &c. roam without controul, or reſpect of 
perſons, or things. The peſtilence is ſaid to walk 
in darkneſs: it advances its ravages by night as 
well as by day. God is ſaid to walk on the wings 
of the wind; and the heart of man to walk after 


. deteſtable things. Bleſſed is he who walketh not 


in the counſel of the ungodly. = 
To walk in- darkneſs, 1 John i. 6, 7. is to be miſled 
by error: to walk in the light, is to be well in- 
formed; to walk by faith, is to expect the things 
pPromiſed or threatened, and to behave accord- 
ingly; to walk after the fleſh, is to gratify fleſhly 
appetites; to walk after the ſpirit, is to purſue 
_ ſpiritual objects, to cultivate ſpiritual affections, 
to be ſpiritually minded, which is life and peace. 
WAGES, reward for ſervice performed, an- 


cCiently taken in kind. Vide FRAGMENTS, Nos. 

, LXXXV. and C. 303. The wages of the hireling 

was to be paid punctually in the evening; it ſhall 
not abide with thee all-night, Lev. xix, 13. Vide 
Mal. iii 5. The wages, the reward, the deſerved 
retribution of ſin is death, Rom. vi. 23. 
SUPPLEMENT. 


heave-offering, in that it was waved to right and 
leſt by the party, before the Lord, at the time it 
was offered; whereas the heave-offering was 
' lifted up, and then let down again. Why this 
particular action was appointed, may rather be 
conjectured than determined. We read of the 
wave-breaſt, Numb. vi. 26. the wave-ſhoulder, 
Lev. vii. 30. viii. 29. ix. 21, x. Ig. the wave- 
ſheaf, Lev. xxiii. 12. The jealouſy-offering alſo 
was waved, Numb, v. 25. a whole lamb was 
waved, Lev. xiv. 21. | 
WEST, in Judea, was toward the great ſea, or 
Mediterranean; or to a perſon looking eaſt it 
was behind him. 5 | 
WHEAT, is a kind of corn well known. It has 
been juſtly obſerved by the ancients as well as 
moderns, that as this is the principal and moſt 
valuable kind of grain for the ſervice of man, fo 
it will grow in almoſt any part of the world: it 
ows well not only in temperate climates, but 
in the hot and the cold climates alſo; and in 
places where it is not native, but is introduced 
and cultivated by frefh ſettlers, it ſucceeds as 
well as where it has been common: Wheat 
ſown in' America, north or ſouth, produces as 
large crops as when fown in Europe. I do not 


preſume to ſay to what extent this property _ 


wheat might enter into our Lord's compariſon of 
himſelf to this grain; but the © much fruit” 
of the ſimile ſhould not be reſtrained to that 
age, or to that country, wherein our Lord was 
native. | 


It is underſtood, alſo, that there is a peculiar pro- 


riety in the idea of a grain of wheat Sing, i. e. 
bn wholly exhauſted, when in the ground, in 
order 


T RI 


Feruſalem, Luke xix. 43.“ Thy enemies ſhall | 


caſt a trench about thee,” he foretold what the 
Tews would barely credit; perhaps what they 
conſidered as impoſſible: yet the providence of 
God has ſo ordered it, that we have clear evi- 
dence to this fact, in Fo/ephus, who ſays, that 
Titus exhorting his ſoldiers, they ſurrounded 
Jeruſalem with a wall in the ſpace of three days: 
contrary to the general opinion, which ſuppoſed 
it was impoſhblte. This circumvallation preven- 
ted any eſcape from the city, and any ſuccour 
going into it. Such being the nature of trenches, 
we are led to ſuppoſe that our tranſlators have 
not uſed this word correctly, in 1 Sam. xxvi. 5. 
« Saul was fleeping within the trench;” for a 
trench was both too laborious, and too tedious, to 
be cut around every place where the camp lodged 
for a night. The margin therefore hints at a 
ring of carriages, and ſo Buxtorf interprets the 
word: it ſeems, however, more likely that it 
means a circular encampment, in the midſt of 
_ which ſtood the tent of Saul; or a circular guard 
which ſurrounded the royal tent, as Mr. Harmer 
ſuppoſes. 1 doubt, however, from the deſcrip- 
tion given us of the tent of Nadir Shah, whether 
it may not mean a circular ſkreen, with paſſages, 
which ſurrounding the royal tent, kept off, from 
paſſing into that tent, all perſons but thoſe to 
whom the guards gave regular admiſſion. 
TRESPASS, is an offence committed, a hurt, or 
a wrong done to a neighbour; it partakes of the 


nature of an error, or ſlip, rather than of delibe- 


rate and groſs fin; the delinquent who had treſ- 
paſſed, was of courſe bound to make ſatisfaction, 
but an offering or oblation was allowed him, 
whereby to reconcile himſelf to the divine Go- 
vernor, Lev. v. 6. and verſe 15. If a perſon fin 
through ignorance or inadvertency. For treſ- 
paſs-money, wide 2 Kings x11, 16. | 
It deſerves notice, that whoever does not forgive 
the treſpaſſes of a fellow man againſt himſelf, is 
not to expeCt that his Father who 1s in heaven 
will forgive his treſpaſſes; if he will not forgive 
ſmaller offences, but harbours a bitter diſpoſi- 
tion, wherewith can he propitiate, when God 
not only withholds forgiveneſs for his leſſer 
crimes, but alſo charges him with the accumu— 
lated guilt of his great tranſgreſhons ? May this 
thought promote in us a forgiving ſpirit, a ſpirit 
of moderation, and charity towardour neighbours! 
TRIBULATION, expreſſes in our verſion pretty 
much the fame as trouble, or trial; importing 
afflictive diſpenſations either by way of puniſh- 
ment, or by way of experiment. For tribulation 


by way of puniſhment, ſee Judges x. 14. Matth. 
XXIV. 21, 29. Rom. ii. 9. 2 Thep. i. 6. for tribu- 


lation by way of trial, ſee Fohn xvi. 33. Rom. v. 
2. 2 Theſſ. i. 4. | 


TROGYLLIUM, a promontory of Mycale, near 


Samos, Accs xx. 15. 


TROOP, vide Gap. 
TRUTH, veritas, is that accurate correſpondence 


of a ſubject, with what is related of it, or ex- 
peed from it, which fully juſtifies the relation; 
or a preciſe conformity of a defcription, an aſ- 
ſertion, a propoſition, &c. to its ſubject. - In 
Scripture language, eminently, God is truth ; 
i. e. in him is no fallacy, deception, perverſe- 
neſs, &c. of any kind. PFeſus Chrift is the truth, 


the true way to God, the true repreſentative, 


image, character of the Father; the Holy Ghoſt 
is the ſpirit of. truth, who communicates truth, 
who maintains the truth in believers, and be- 


| levers in the truth; and who hates falſchood 


and lyes, even to the death of the tranſgreflor, 
Pſalm xxxi. 5. John xiv. 6, 17. Adds v. 3, &c. 


Good men maintain truth, they ſpeak the truth, 


they practice truth; i. e. they are careful that 
their words, actions, and ſentiments correſpond 
with what is correct, accurate, and upright. 


Truth as a ſubſtance is oppoſed to typical repre- 


ſentations as ſhadows; the law was given b 


Moſes, but grace and truth came by Feſrs Chriſi. 


Every man ſhould ſpeak truth to his neighbour; 


i. e. honeſtly, ſincerely, with integrity. Truth 
on the part of God is often united with þ:ndne/;, 
mercy, goodneſs, &c. becauſe fidelity to pro- 
miſes being one great branch of truth, and good- 
neſs, mercy, &c. being implied in the divine 
promiſes, when God beſtowed any ſpecial good, 
he did but ſhew himſelf faithful, true, fulfilling 
the deſires, or acting for the advantage, of thoſe 
whoſe confided in him, and his word. But 
ſometimes the ſeverity of God is his truth, P/aln 
xl. 10. Rom. iii. 21. Truth is judicial, in re- 
ference to a verdict given, Prov. xx. 28. judi- 
cious, Rom. i. 25. conſtant, Rom. iii. J. upright, 
1 Cor. v. 8. The love of the truth is among the 
nobleſt characters of the Chriftiaz, and as ge- 
nuine piety, wherever it prevails, will baniſh 
falſehood, ſo we find a real love of truth, the 
compariſon of a man's conduct with the regula- 
tions of truth, and a conformity to thoſe regu- 
lations, are always among the moſt defirable, the 
moſt favourable, and the moſt deciſive proofs of 
genuine religion; which being itſelf a ſyſtem of 
truth, delights in nothing more than in truth, 
whether of heart, diſcourſe or conduct. 


W. 


W. 


0 ALR, WALKING. This word in the He- 
| brew, ſignifies not merely to proceed or ad- 


.  vance, but to proceed with increaſed velocity: 
it ſignifies to ſwell out louder a muſical note or 


voice —a creſcendo : and fo in going to augment 


rapidity of progreſs, Under this idea examine 
Tſaiah xl. 31. the youths ſhall faint, &c. but 
they who wait on the Lord ſhall renew ſtrength 
ſhall mount up with wings as eagles ; they ſhall 
run and not be weary, they ſhall walk—ſhall in- 


W H E 
WAGGONS, the form and conſtruction of the 
ancient waggons of Egypt, Gen. xiv. 19, 27. 


and wherein they differed from chariots may oc- 
cupy us elſewhere. | 


WATCH. This word is taken, 1. for a period of 


time; 2. for the duty of watchſulneſs z as Watch- 
man is taken for 1. a military centinel ; 2. for a 
perſon who proclaims the paſſage of time; 3. 
for a guard of a city. Vide FRAGMENTS, Nos. 
CCLXIII, CCLXIV, page 167. 


creaſe their ſwiftneſs—augment their velocity— WAVE-OFFERING, was diſtinguiſhed from the 


and not faint. The paſſage requires ſome ſuch 
idea, ſince walking after running is an anti-cli- 

mina, and we may therefore believe was not the 
prophet's meaning. 

To walk, 4 Igor the conduct of life, the general 
courſe of a party, his deportment, demeanour, 
&c. To worſhip God truly, is to walk before 

the Lord; Enoch walked with God, increaſed in 
piety toward him; ſo did Noah God promiſes 

to walk with his people, and his people deſire 
his influence, that they may walk in his ſtatutes. 

The phraſe is uſed of the tongue, which walketh 

through the earth: i. e. whoſe cavillings, cen- 

| ſures, &c. roam without controul, or reſpect of 

. perſons, or things. The peſtilence is ſaid to walk 

in darkneſs: it advances its ravages by night as 

well as by day. God is ſaid to walk on the wings 
of the wind; and the heart of man to walk after 

. deteſtable things. Bleſſed is he who walketh not 

in the counſel of the ungodly, = 

To walk in darkneſs, 1 oh i. 6, 7. is to be miſled 

by error: to walk in the light, is to be well in- 

formed; to walk by faith, is to expect the things 


promiſed or threatened, and to behave accord- 


ingly; to walk after the fleſh, is to gratify fleſhly 
. appetites; to walk after the ſpirit, is to purſue 
ſpiritual objects, to cultivate ſpiritual affections, 
to be ſpiritually minded, which is life and peace. 
WAGES, reward for ſervice performed, an- 
ciently taken in kind. Vide FRacMENTs, Nos. 
LXXXV. and C. 303. The wages of the hireling 
was to be paid punctually in the evening; it ſhall 
not abide with thee all night, Lev. xix. 13. Vide 
Mal. iii 5. The wages, the reward, the deſerved 
retribution of ſin is death, Rom. vi. 23. 
SUPPLEMENT. | 


heave-offering, in that it was waved to right and 
leſt by the party, before the Lord, at the time it 
was offered; whereas the heave-offering was 
| lifted up, and then let down again. Why this 
particular action was appointed, may rather be 
conjectured than determined. We read of the 
wave-breaſt, Numb. vi. 26. the wave-ſhoulder, 
Lev. vii. 30. viii. 29. ix. 21, x. 18. the wave- 
ſheaf, Lev. xxiii. 12. The jealouſy- offering alſo 
was waved, Numb. v. 25. a whole lamb was 
waved, Lev. xiv. 21. | | 

WEST, in Judea, was toward the great ſea, or 
Mediterranean ; or to a perſon looking eaſt it 
was behind him. | | I 

WHEAT, is a kind of corn well known, It has 
been juſtly obſerved by the ancients as well as 
moderns, that as this is the principal and moſt 
valuable kind of grain for the ſervice of man, fo 
it will grow in almoſt any part of the world: it 
grows well not only in temperate climates, but 
in the hot and the cold climates alſo; and in 
places where it is not native, but is introduced 
and cultivated by freſh ſettlers, it ſucceeds as 
well as where it has been common : Wheat 
ſown in America, north or ſouth, produces as 
large crops as when ſown in Europe. I do not 
preſume to ſay to what extent this property of 
wheat might enter into our Lord's compariſon of 
himſelf to this grain; but the“ much fruit” 

of the ſimile ſhould not be reſtrained to that 
age, or to that country, wherein our Lord was 
native. 

It is underſtood, alſo, that there is a peculiar pro- 
priety in the idea of a grain of wheat Sing, i. e. 
being wholly exhauſted, when in the ground, in 

U order 


WON 


order to its fertility. In whatever manner other 
grains fructify, a grain of wheat, it is ſaid, is 
diſſolved into a kind of pulp, without which diſ- 
ſolution © it brings forth no fruit.” 
WIFE, vide WoMAN, HUSBAND. Suppl. Winow. 
WILDERNESS, vide DEsART. 


WITCHCRAFT, inchantments, conjurors. There 


were, (and are ſtill) in the Eaſt, many kinds of 
practices, whereby an inſight into futurity was 
attempted by thoſe who profeſſed them. Moſes 
_ prohibits them, and Saul flew thoſe who ſtudied 
them. In the goſpel hiſtory we find thoſe who 
uſed curious arts. There 1s no doubt but that 
the diſtinctions of theſe arts are expreſſed in 
Scripture, and probably they are allied to what 
 Niebubr tells us are now current in Arabia. 
WOE, is uſed in our tranſlation where a ſomewhat 
ſofter expreſſion would be at leaſt equally proper. 
« Woe to ſuch an one!” is a kind of threat, or 
imprecation, which imports a wiſhing of ſome 


calamity, whether natural or judicial, to befall a 


perſon : but this is not always the meaning 
which ſhould be affixed to the word. We have 


the expreſſion, © woe is me,” i. e. alas, for my 
ſufferings ! and © Woe to the women with child, 


and thoſe who give ſuck,” &c. i. e. alas for their 
ſufferings, in times of difireſs! It is alſo more 
agreeable to the gentle character of the compaſ- 
fionate Jeſus, to confider him as lamenting the 
ſufferings of any, whether perſon, or city, &c. 
than as denouncing them; ſince his character of 


Judge formed no part of his miſſion. If, then, 


we ſhould read, © Alas, for thee Chorazin ! Alas, 
for thee Beth/aida !” we ſhould do no iajuſtice to 
the general ſentiments of the place, or to the 
perſon ſpeaking. This, however, is not the 
ſenſe in which woe is to be always taken; as 
when we read of woe to thoſe who build houſes 
by unrighteouſneſs, and cities by blood; of thoſe 


who are rebellious againſt God, &c. &c. in nu- 


merous paſſages, eſpecially of the Old Teſtament. 
The import of this word, then, is in ſome de- 


gree qualified by the application of it: where it 
applies to enormity, it may be taken as a threat- 


ening, a malediction; but in the words of our 
Lord, and where the ſubject is not extremely 
bad, a kind of lamentatory application of it 
ſeems to be juſtified by its connection, 

WONDER, is an occurrence or thing, which ſo 
ſtrongly engages our notice, and attention, by 
its ſurprizing greatneſs, rarity, or other proper- 
ties, that our minds are ſtruck by it into aſto- 

niſnment. Wonder is alſo pretty much ſynoni- 
mous with /ig, © if a prophet give thee a ſign, 
or a wonder, ſays Moſes, Deut. iii. 1. and if 

4 ; 


WOR 
the ſign or wonder come to paſs, &c. 1/aiah ſays; 
he and his children are for ſigns and wonders, 
chap. viii. 18. i. e. they were for ſigns—indica- 
tions of—alluſions to- prefigurations of—things 
ſuture, that ſhould certainly take place; and 
they were to excite notice, attention, and conſi- 
deration in beholders; to cauſe wonder in them. 

WoNnDER alſo ſignifies the act of wondering, as re- 
ſulting from the obſervation of ſome thing extra- 
ordinary, or beyond what we are accuſtomed to 
behold.” 3 3 

WORMWOOD, adb/nthium. This plant grows 
wild about dunghills, and on dry waſte grounds. 
It flowers in ſummer; the leaves have a ſtrong 

offenſive ſmel], and a very bitter nauſeous taſte ; 
the flowers are equally bitter, but leſs nauſeous. 
'The bitterneſs of this plant is mentioned in ſe- 
veral compariſons in Scripture. 

WORSHIP or God (cultus Dei), amounts to the 
ſame with what we otherwiſe call religion. This 
worſhip conſiſts in paying a due reſpect, venera- 
tion, and homage to the Deity, under a certain 
expeCtation of reward. And this internal re- 

| ſpect, &c. is to be ſhewn and teſtified by external 
acts; as prayerys [ facrifices, formerly] thankſ- 
givings, &c. 11 5 

Worſhip may be taken as 1. internal; or 2. exter- 

nal: 1. private; or 2. public: 1. perſonal; or 

2. ſocial: 1. active or paſſive; for there is a 
worſhip of God in ſentiment, in ſubmiſſion to 
his will, in a deſire of obedience, &c. which is 
not active, but which becomes a habit of mind, 
and which indeed forms the mind to a devout 
diſpoſition for active worſhip. 

The ſchool-divines divide worſhip into divers kinds, 
viz. latria, that rendered to God; and idolola- 
tria, that rendered to idols or images. To which 

the Romanifts add, dulia, that rendered to ſaints; 
and hyperdulia, that to the Virgin. Some theo- 
logical writers have obſerved, that the Greet 
word Twpogoxuvew, to worſhip, is not deſcriptive 
only of the honour which is appropriated to God, 
but is indifferently uſed to ſignify the honour and 

| reſpect which are paid to ſuperiors of all kinds 
in heaven or on earth. Accordingly, they have 
diſtinguiſhed between civil and religious wor- 

' ſhip. Vide AroRaTION, = 

That it is the duty of man to worſhip his Maker, 

has been ſufhciently proved under other articles. 

It is not indeed eaſily to be conceived, how any 
one who has tolerably juſt notions of the attri- 
butes aud providence of God, can poſlibly neg- 
let the duty of private worſhip; and if we 
admit, that public worſhip does not ſeem to be 
enjoined in that ſyſtem which is called the reli- 

| gion 
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gion of nature, yet it is moſt expreſsly com- 
manded by the religion of CHriſt, and will be 
regularly performed by every one who reflects on 
its great utility, or who enjoys its benefits. 

As the illiterate vulgar cannot form to themſelves 
correct notions of the divine providence and at- 
tributes, it is obvious, that without the inſtitu- 
tion of public worſhip, they would never think 
of worſhipping God at all, unleſs perhaps occa- 
ſionally, when under the preſſure of ſome ſevere 
| calamity ; but occaſional worſhip, the offspring 
of compulſion, could have little of the reſigned 
ſpirit of true devotion. Ignorant, however, as 
the loweſt of the vulgar are, and neceſſarily muſt 
be, it cannot be denied, that in moſt Chriſtian 
countries, perhaps in all, they are more accu- 
rately acquainted with the firſt principles of re- 
ligion, and the laws of morality, than even the 
leaders of barbarous nations. 'This ſuperiority is 
doubtleſs owing in ſome meaſure to their acceſs 
to the ſacred Scriptures, but much more, we are 
perſuaded, to the inſtruction which they receive 
in the aſſemblies which they frequent for public 
worſhip. If this be admitted, public worſhip 
may be eaſily proved to be the duty of every in- 
dividual of the community : for were thoſe, who 
may be ſuppoſed to ſtand in no need either of 


the contagion of ſociety to kindle their own de- 


votion, or of the preaching of a clergyman to 
inſtruct them in the doctrines and precepts of the 
goſpel, to “ forſake, on theſe accounts, the aſ- 
ſembling themſelves together, as the manner of 


Tome is,“ religious afſemblies and public worſhip _ 


would very quickly fall into univerſal diſuſe. 
Man is prone to imitation ; and every order in 
ſociety is ambitious of treading in the footſteps 
of the order immediately above it. Were 
the wiſe and the good, therefore, permitted to 
abſent themſelves from the aſſemblies inſtituted 
for the public worſhip of the Creator and Re- 
deemer of the world, others would quickly 
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follow their example; impelled to it not only by 
this univerſal propenſity, but by the additional 
motive of wiſhing to appear both to the world 
and to themſelves as wiſe and as good as their 
privileged neighbours. The conſequence is ob- 
vious: one man would ſtay from church with the 
ſerious intention perhaps of employing the Lord's 
day in private devotion and religious ſtudy; an- 
other, following his example, would abſent him- 
ſelf upon the ſame pretence, but would in reality 
waſte the day in dozing indolence or in ſecret 
ſenſuality, F. or theſe and other reaſons which 
might be eaſily aſſigned, no fincere Chriſtian will 
think himſelf at liberty to diſpute a practice en- 
Joined by the inſpired preachers of his religion, 
ſanCtified by the example and conduct of Chri/? 


himſelf, coeval with his inſtitutions, and retained 


by every ſeCt into which Chriſtianity has been 
unhappily divided, | | 


Worſhip may be in ſome ſenſe, conſidered as a pro- 


mulgation of the laws which are to regulate per- 
ſonal conduct to the greateſt advantage: now, if 
it were an Act of Parliament (or other ſtatute 
law, in other countries) which was in queſtion, 
could it admit of debate, whether he who though 
unable himſelf to read the law, yet attends often 
where the law is read, or he who never attends at 
ſuch public reading, yet is incapable of reading it 
himſelf,—I ſay, were it aſked which of theſe 


| Perſons is moſt likely to conform his conduct to 


the regulations required for his individual advan- 


tage, and for the general welfare, could it admit of 


debate? Thoſe who do not attend public worſhip 
forget that they withhold a teſtimony of their ad- 
herence to God, while they deprive themſelves of 
whatever information, and knowledge, ſatisfac- 


tion and comfort, complacency and enjoyment, | 


the exerciſe of divine worſhip is adapted to produce. 


For the mode of conducting public worſhip among 


the primitive Chriftians, vide SABBATH changed 
10 Sunday. Suppl. ED | 


V. 


YEA 


MANNER OF RECKONING YEARS, 


| * fome parts of the Eaſt, (particularly in Japan, 


ſays Baron THUNBERG,) the year ending on 
a certain day, any portion of the foregoing year is 
taken for a whole year : ſo that, ſuppoſing a child 
to be born in the laſt week of our December, it 
would be reckoned one year old, on the „t day 
of Fanuary. This ſounds like a ſtrange ſoleciſm 
to us: a child not a week old, not a month old, 
is yet a year old! becauſe born in the old year. 


If this mode of computation obtained among the 


Hebrews, the principle may eaſily account for 
thoſe anachroniſms of ſingle years, or parts of 
years taken for whole ones, which occur in ſa- 
cred writ, and which have been noticed by PRI- 
DFAUX and others. I ſhall now merely hint at 
a paſſage or two, which are not commonly ſcen 
in this light. | 


1 Sam. xiii. I. © a ſon of one year was Saul in his 


kingdom; and two years he reigned over 
Iſrael,” i. e. ſay he was crowned in Zune; he 
was conſequently one year old as king, on the 
firſt of January following, though he had 
only reigned ſix months; he ſon of a year: but, 


\ 


after this ſo following firſt of January he was 


in the ſecond year of his reign, although ac- 
cording to our computation, the firſt year of his 


reign wanted ſome months of being completed: 


in this, his ſecond year, he choſe three thouſand 
military, &c. guards. This paſſage has been 
noticed as a difficulty: may I now preſume we 
perceive the reaſon of this remarkable con- 
ſtruction of phraſeology ? | 


On the ſame principle, I would account for the 


phraſe (@70 de,, uſed to denote the age of the 
infants ſlaughtered at Bethlehem, Matth. ii. 16. 
« from two years old, and ander.“ If this be not 
a contradiCtion, it comes pretty near one. 


This difficulty has been ſtrongly felt by the learned: 
| ſome infants 74v9 y2ars old, others zu months, 
others 7409 aveebs : equally ſlain ! Surely thoſe born 


ſo long before could not poſſibly be included. 


This is regulated at once, by the idea that they 


were all of nearly equal age, being recently born, 
ſome before the cloſe of the old year, others frnce 
the beginning of the new year. Now thoſe born 
before the cloſe of the old year, though only a 


YE A 
few months, or weeks would be reckoned not 
only one year old, but alſo in their ſecond year, 


as the expreſſion implies; and thoſe born ſince 
the beginning of the year, would be well de- 


ſcribed by the phraſe “and under:“ i. e. under 
one year old ;—Some two years old, though not 
twelve months, (perhaps in fact not ſix months) 
old; others under one year old, yet born ſome 
months; and therefore a very trifle younger, than 
thoſe before deſcribed : * according to the time 
which he had diligently enquired of the wile 
men -in their ſecond year, and under. 


The influence of this remark on the calculation of 


the birth of our Lord, as being at a certain time 
before the death of Herod, is conſiderable: it 
leflens too the number of infants ſlain by his 
order; and draws a ſtrong diſtinction between 
thoſe appointed to death, and thoſe who eſcaped; 
and it ſhortens the time elapſed between the 
appearance of the ſtar to the Magi, and their 
vilit to Jeruſalem, if I am not miſtaken, full one 
half, of what ſome have allowed for it. 


This principle eaſes all the difficulties which con- 


cern the half years of ſeveral princes of Judah 


and J/ael/: in which the latter half of the de- 


ceaſed king's laſt year, has hitherto been ſuppoſed 
to be added to the former half of his ſucceſſor's 
firſt year. | 


The further conſideration of this ſubje&, as it is 


likely to come under our notice again in PRI- 
DEAUX, is for the preſent poſtponed. Never- 
theleſs, I cannot but obſerve how this mode of 
calculation clears the phraſe © three days,” &c. 
where it occurs, reckoning as the firſt day what- 
ever {mall portion of it was included, even if only 
a quarter of it, and the ſame as the third day, fo 
that a few hours pals for a whole day in this caſe, 
as a few months or weeks paſs for a whole year, 
in the other caſe. | | 


After all the calculations employed to acquaint us, 


whether the century ended, or begun, with 


the year 1800, has this very neceſſary principle 


been employed in its proper place? and under 
its due importance? I only hint this, not mean- 
ing to engage in the controverſy, nor deſirous to 
render any one of my readers oder than juſtice 
and chronology will fairly approve. 


* 
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